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What Is Your Favorite Sport? 


DOGS—FISHING—GUNCRAFT—HUNTING—CAMPING 





Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work cov- 
ers the history, breeding and training of 
these useful dogs. It is the latest and best 
book on the subject. 

Those who desire 
to train their dogs 
to the highest state 
of efficiency either 
as companions or 
for hunting will find 
easily understood 
and _ practical in- 
structions on the 
subjects of general 
training, retrieving, 
swimming and div- 
squirrels, rabbits, par- 





ing, and work on 
tridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 





Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as_ bab- 


bling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 


tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 
Illustrated. 


219 pages. Cartridge, $1.00 





Jist Huntin’ 
By OZARK RIPLEY 
With an introduction by Dixie Carroll 


“Jist Huntin’’’ is the 
only collection of out- 
door stories having the 
human appeal for the 
man who has been 
there. Written by an 
expert guide who has 
fished and hunted from 

‘“xthern Alaska to the 


| of Mexico. Each 

P mt is. a perfect 
tory, so inge- 

~ntrived by 

“at almost 

Se in a 

“the 
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Guncraft 


Guns, Ammunition, Wing Shooting 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with a scientific accuracy, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

This book is recognized as the most prac- 
tical work on the subject ever published. 


215 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.00 
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Woodcraft 


The Classic of the Outdoor World 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew the 
woods beiter than ““Nessmuk"’ or succeeded in 
putting so much valuable information into the 
same compass. Camp equipment, camp mak- 
ing, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. It illus- 
trates the Knapsack and Ditty Bag, Hatchet 
and Knives, Indian Camp, Shanty-Tent and 
Camp-Fire, Shanty-Tent Spread Out, Camp- 
Fire as it should be made, Frog Bait, Three- 
Hook Gangs, G. W. Hatchet and Outdoor 
Cooking Range. 

Illustrated. 


ages. Cloth, $1.50 





Fishing, Tackle and Kits 


By DIXIE CARROLL 


How, when and 
where to fish and the 
right kind of tackle 
for all angles of 
fishing for the fresh- 
water game fish. 
Habits and peculiar- 
ities of the basses, 
muskellunge, trout, 
pike, pickerel, and EA am 
wall-eyed pike. Fish- ZA 
ing facts that will 
make the tyro an 
expert angler and the expert more finished in 
the art. Practical information that will make 
your fishing dreams come true. Little points 
that fill your stringer, written from years of 
lake and stream study and experience. How 
to play the fish in a sportsmanlike manner. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
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334 pages. 





Small Mouthed Bass 


Their Habits, Bait, Tackle, Etc. 
By W. J. LOUDON 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life and 
habits of this ever game fish. It tells where, 
when and how to catch them. The bait and 
tackle to be used——and much practical infor- 
mation on angling as well as how to keep 
and cook them. 


Chapters: I. 
Il. Habits; III. 


Geographical Distribution; 
Food; IV. Where to Catch the 
Black Bass; V. How to Catch the Bass; 
VI. Bait; VII. Propagation; VIII. Growth; 
IX. Transplanting; X. Bass Fishing in Georgia 


Bay; XI. Small and Large Mouthed Bass. 
Hints to Anglers. 
103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 





Birds 


Their Photographs and Home Life 
By A. H. CORDIER, M.D. 


The text is written in > 
a fashion as pleasing, in- ys 
structive and _ entertain- ~ 
ing to the boy and girl 
of ten as to the girl and 
boy of seventy. There are 
other “bird books’’—but 
not like this. Scientific 
facts and human interest 
vie with each other. 
Among the pictures in 
this great collection is 
that of the last Passen- 
ger Pigeon in the United 
States, which died in 
Cincinnati in 1916; and 
others depict the rarest 
species still occurring in 
America. Among the latter 
nesses of the Pileated Woodpecker, 
bird, Sennett’s 





are live like- 
Snake- 
Nighthawk, Harris Sparrow, 
Great Crested Flycatcher, etc., etc. j 


247 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00 
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Principles were 


HEN the outboard motor 

idea was new, people were 
so taken with the thought of put- 
ting a motor on a rowboat and giv- 
ing their arms a rest that they 
didn’t look much into the motors 
themselves. 


About the time the novelty wore 
off, they were willing to admit that 
the idea was good, but there seemed 
to be something the matter with 
the way it was applied in those old 
motors. 
e e e 

About four years ago L. J. Johnson 
saw that theonly way the outboard 
motor could be designed right was 
to approach it from a marine engi- 
neering standpoint. 


A marine engine must take the 
boat where it is supposed to go 
and must bring it back. You can’t 
pick up a tow twenty miles from 
nowhere. You can’t walk home. 


So L. J. Johnson went after de- 
pendability. He designed an engine 
that would stand up. He gaveita 





What happened when 


true Marine Engineering 








applied to the Outboard Motor 


float-feea throttle-controlled carbu- 
retor to supply a perfec t mixture 
at all speeds and temperatures. 


He developed the Quick-Action 
Magneto to take the place of un- 
certain batteries. 


He worked out a positive-acting 
automatic tilting device and the 
Johnson shock-absorber drive 
to prevent damage from sub- 
merged obstructions; and a uni- 
versal steering and reversing mech- 
anism to make the boat quick, easy 
and flexible to handle. 


He kept working ata twin-cylinder 
design until it was absolutely vi- 
brationless. 


That he was right was demonstrated 
when sportsmen, fishermen and boating 
enthusiasts bought more Johnson Motors 
from dealers last year than any other 
make. 


The Johnson Motor is the only motor 
that can be attached to any type boat or 
canoe without altering the boat. It de- 
livers full 2 horse-power and drives a 
rowboat from 7 to 9 miles per hourora 
canoe from 10 to 12. And with all this 
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GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
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It will identify you. 


power, flexibility and dependability goes 
real portability, for the Johnson weighs 


Only 35 Pounds 


It can be carried in a suitcase that fits 
under a Pullman berth. 

Go to the nearest Johnson dealer and get 
a free demonstration—if you don’t know 
him write us for FREE catalog and we 
will gladly send you his name. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
852 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, 
Peterborough, Ontario 


What the 


Johnson Motor Does 


Makes rowing obsolete by fur- 
nishing dependable, inexpen- 
sive water transportation. 

Opens up distant and unfrequen- 
ted fishing grounds for the 
fisherman. 


Adds speed and sport to canoeing. 


When used on small sail boats— 
even up to 25 and 30 feet—it is 
absolute insurance against be- 
ing becalmed. 

On yachts—makes every dinghy 
and tender a motor tender. 
Runs errands at the summer cot- 
tage or camp—even if “‘town” 

is miles away. 

Gives you the only really portable 
marine engine. 
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The Stranger 
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How a Pitiful Pup Became the Pride of the Pack 


one knew; and whither he 

went, no one cared. He 
was simply a little shivering, 
wandering waif, upon the vast 
world of doggy possibilities, 
without a home, without a 
master, without a friend, and 
as forlorn a beast, as dismal of 
countenance, and so desolate to 
look upon as ever stood up in 
so much tattered dog skin. He 
was a big-eared, loose-jointed, 
shamble-gaited hound puppy; 
neither more nor less, and lean, 
lank and lubberly, with a back- 
bone upstanding, sharp as the 
teeth of a cross-cut saw, every 
rib of his slab sides countable 
with absolute accuracy, and 
every joint of his slouching tail 
as clearly marked as the knots 
in a rope. His color was of a dingy 
soot variety, with a mottled ring around 
his neck, and here and there along his 
sides it seemed as though a dash of 
dirty buttermilk had adhered to his 
rough-haired hide to break the monot- 
ony of the gloomy hue. 

He was probably ten months or a 
year old, not more, and he looked as 
one who had battled with every ad- 
verse element of life, from puppyhood 
to doghood. When we first saw him, 
a stout string dangled from his 
tail and told a tale of where 
once rattled a festive tin can, 
the frightful, jangle whereof, 
no doubt, first drove him to 
desperation, thence to distrac- 
tion and exile. 


] Beers where he hailed no 


bi 


E was “nobody’s darling,” 

and he seemed to know it 
and express it by his concilia- 
tary manner, and modest mien, 
so exaggerated as to make him. 
appear as an emaciated apol- 
ogy for being alive at all, with 
a. solemn promise never again 
to be guilty of a like offense, 
and with a plea for pity as 
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Part of the pack of 


By MARCELLUS DAVIS 


The Runt 


By G. H. DIRKES 


7 


Only a throwback, just fit for the pond— 


They said on the day he was born; 


But a look in his eyes, a surety bond 
And my judgment and “rep” were in pawn. 


He was only a runt, not much class that’s a fact— 
But his heart proved as stout as an oak; 
He made up in courage the points that he lacked 


And proved himself far from a joke. 


I trained him in private, to duck the big laugh— 


And found he was born to the gun; 


His nose was a marvel—now don’t think I’m daft, 


I can show you the trophies he’s won. 


Not much on the bench, but Oh Boy! in the field— 
He can give cards and spades to the pack; 
To the scoring of “Runt” they all have to yield, 


It’s a new silver cup for the rack. 


plainly written upon his meek face as 
the tawny spots above his eyes. Never- 
theless, the horses kicked him, the old 


hounds snubbed him, and the young ones 


snapped him and made his life miser- 
able. But somehow he rustled a living, 


such as it was; at any rate, he lived, 


and more than that, never a horn tooted 


for a start for a fox chase without 


“the Stranger” (that’s what we had 
got to calling him) would materialize 
and be on hand with military punctu- 





J. M. Kimbrough, Lexington, Ky. 






Walker foxhounds owned by 


ality. Sometimes he would seem 
almost to rise out of the earth on 
the spot; at others he would flit 
into the pack, like a shadow out 
of the moonlit woods on the 
roadside, and then again we 
might not note his presence 
until the meet had been reached 
and we were ranging the hills 
for a strike. 

But let us pause just here to 
remark that there is small simi- 
larity between the fox chase of 
the South and that of the old 
countries where the red fox 
furnishes the sport and runs by 
daylight, with the pack close fol- 
lowed by the hunters. Here the 
chase is invariably by night, and 
the gray fox is the game. He is 
equally as cunning and as full of 
tricks, but neither as swift nor 
as wide of range as his red brother of 
the older States. 


HENCE it is that the far-roving, pa- 

tient, true-trailing “strike” dog is 
of more value, though perhaps slower, 
than the hot-nosed pacemaker, the red 
fox hound, that must perforce run from 
the jump or not at all; for if you give 
a red fox a 30-minute trail start you 
have a race on hand that will last you 
till long after the “cows come home” 
and lose you a brush in the bar- 
gain; and the ranging grounds 
here are not like the old coun- 
tries either; and you have no 
need of the thoroughbred, 
cross-country flyer, to clear 
five barred fences and brooks 
and ditches, etc. 

That would not work in a 
wire fence country anyhow, 
even though the ground would 
otherwise permit. What you 
want is a steady steed, free- 
going and _ sure-footed, and, 
above all, a good hill climber 
—many a mule answers the 
purpose—and then you want in 
your pack a few absolutely 
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4657, one of the greatest stud dogs living. 





Owned by 


J. L. Kanatzar, Richmond, Ky, 


reliable hounds who will open on no- 
thing but a fox. The rest may be good, 
bad, or indifferently trained, fast or 
slow, it matters little, just so they are 
game to run when the chase is going 
and are true hounds. But you want 
nothing in the pack but hounds. The 
smartest cur or terrier will spoil the 
chase, and the smarter he is the sooner 
he’ll do it; and that’s about the right 
equipment for a fox chase in the South, 
with which, if you once get your trail 
straight and fairly going, you will 
rarely fail to get your brush at the 
end, the length of the race depending 
on the speed of the hounds. 


But to return to “the Stranger.” We 

_ had said that he was always on 
hand. We had all somehow come to 
recognize his right to be along, a sort 
of “skeleton in the closet” appendage 
to the pack, but his object in going was 
hardly so clear, for he seemed not to 
have the slightest notion of the object 
of the expedition, and nobody had ever 
heard him give tongue, except when 
stepped on or kicked by a 
horse. However, we paid 
little attention to him usu- 
ally; indeed, none more 
than to know that he was 
always there. But several 
had remarked that when 
the chase was once fairly 
up “the Stranger” was 
seldom seen about the 
horses, but his dingy color 
easily escaped notice in 
the dark. And another 
thing that we happened to 
remember afterwards, was 
the fact that whether the 


chase turned out to be short or long, 
two hours or six, whenever the fox was 
caught, whoever was first to reach the 
spot was sure to find “the Stranger” 
there. 


A S the season progressed it was noted 
that “the Stranger” was improv- 
ing, i.e., from some mysterious source 
he had taken on a little flesh and a 
little courage, and had begun to round 
up and to fill out, that his little frame- 
work was fine, his ears long, pendulous, 
and beautifully hung, his muzzle ex- 
cellent, and his eyes big, brown, and 
honest, and his color clearing up into 
fine shades of indigo blue and chocolate 
tan; but that cowed, whipped-out 
humble look still marked him as a sneak 
and a skulker, the impress of a multi- 
tude of snaps, snarls, and thrashings, 
and he still slunk along in the rear or 
hung on the flank of the pack, or, like 
a shame-faced shadow, stole stealthily 
through the outskirts of the hunt. 


Well, one fine night in November, 
when the moon rode high, we had as- 





Hub Dawson 5600. 
Glen Springs, Ky. 





sembled at the haunt of an old dog fox, 
about nine miles distant in the foot- 
hills. 


WE had ridden rapidly, deeming it 

well to wear the wiry edge off the 
young hounds and steady the old ones 
down with a good gallop before turn- 
ing in for the night’s work. We ex- 
pected nothing less than a “night’s 
work,” for this old fox in question had 
never failed to show up in gallant style, 
and for several seasons he had tan- 
talized the best packs in the country 
with this unfailing certainty to chal- 
lenge all comers with a good race and 
the equal certainty and facility with 
which he never failed to shed his pur- 
suers, send them to a cold trail, and 
then to a dead loss whenever he grew 
wearied with the entertainment. He 
was called the “beater,” in later years 
“the old beater,” and he had earned 
the title. Some of the Negroes of the 
neighborhood had grown superstitious 
of him. They said that he was not a 
fox at all, that they had seen him and 
that he was a kind of cross between a 
big bat and a wildcat, that he was wing- 
ed and web-footed, and that he would 
run till he got tired and then rise and fly 
to the mountains and rest, and then 
come down and run again, and so on. 
But we knew better, for he had been 
seen too often. 


HE was just simply an old, seasoned 

“beater,” and a good one, too, and 
had given more horses the thumps, 
more dogs hard fits, and more men the 


headache, and had inspired more scold-_ 


ings and sermons upon the subject of 
breaking the Sababth day by running a 
fox chase past the meridian of Satur- 
day night into Sunday morning than 
all the other foxes in our Congressional 
district. But here we were, all dis- 
mounted, waiting to breathe the horses 
and give the hounds a little time to 
shake their ears and lap some water 
from the mountain branch that brawled 
near by. Some of us were eating a 
light lunch or chewing an apple, or 
tightening a girth, or chatting over the 
plans of the night, or 
looking at a new dog, when 
one of the party, who 
stood away some paces, 
said: “Hush, I hear a 
horn,” pointing his finger 
out toward the shadowy 
mountain slope to the 
west. 


E all listened; then 
another remarked: 
“That’s not a horn, it’s a 
hound; and he has a 
mighty mouth on him.” 
“Whose could it be?” said 
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another; “ours are all here, unless,” he 
added reflectively, “it is ‘the Stranger.’ ” 
“Let us see about that,” said another, 
and a little tattoo was tooted on a horn 
that brought the whole band up in a 
caper wagging tails and flapping ears, 
and they were called off by name— 
Trump and Trooper, Bell and Bugler, 
Rush and Ringwood, Comet and Fly, 
Game and Gypsy, and all the gang pres- 
ent, impatient, and eager, except “the 
Stranger,” on whom no one spent a 
thought. . 

By this time the running hound, to 
whom we had been listening had de- 
seribed a circle on the bench of the 
mountain above us and was now coming 
straight as a railroad right down on 
us. It was a splendid voice that came 
rolling down the slopes. Sweet as a 
flute, clear as a clarion, bold as a bugle, 
and steady as a church bell, it poured 
its symphonous tide like a rolling river, 
through the wide spreading valley, in- 
undating the sleeping earth with its 
mighty volume of mellow music. 


At a signal each of us gathered as 

many hounds as we could hold onto 
and we started a runner to the cross- 
ing to see the chase and who was the 
chaser, etc. In a jiffy we heard the 
hoofs of the bald-faced pony clattering 
back, and as he came he yelled out: 
“Turn ’em loose; turn ’em loose, every 
one, for I’ll be blankety blank blanked 
if it ain’t the ‘old beater’ himself, and 
‘the Stranger’s’ hotfoot right in his 
wake, lickety brindle, and making him 
hump for his life, not 50 yards behind 
him.” In less time that it takes to tell it 
the entire pack, released, was thunder- 
ing on the trail. We knew exactly where 
the chase would lead and how he would 
swing a circuit of some 7 miles in cir- 
cumference, and just where he would 
cross the stream that drained the val- 
ley, and the precise spot where he would 
jump the road on his way back to the 


mountain. 
A SHARP gallop of 10 minutes 
brought us to the place. We halted 
to listen. For 20 minutes all was silent. 
Then a low, dim buzz of 
sound from the distant 
foothills of a parallel 
range of mountains that 
marked the eastern hori- 
zon came faintly sobbing 
on the night wind. Then 
it arose and freshened and 
died down and_ swelled 
forth as the pack topped 
the ridges and sank into 
the intervening valleys. 
Then, stronger and strong- 
er, it grew, and louder 
and louder it rose, into 
a well-sustained stream 
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Rex Dawson, by Hub Dawson and Backett. B. Stone, owner. Bred by 
J. L. Kanatzar 


of sound, melodious, magnificent, and 
mighty, without a halt or hitch, 
the loss of a note or the drop 
of a stitch, and coming straight as a 
rifle shot to the spot where we silently 
sat on our horses. “Well, the ‘old 
beater’ is doing the square thing to- 
night,’”’ muttered a low voice. “Hush,” 
said another, “here he comes.” A soft 
swish through the bushes, a low hah- 
hah-hah, a gray flash across the moon- 
lit road, a gray streak vanishing in 
the gloom of the woods, and we knew 
the fox had passed. And then came 
the pack; a forest of tails feathering 
the moonshine, a mottled mass of long- 
eared, sinuous rushing hounds, all in 
full cry, not a hundred yards in the 
rear, bellowing forth a cataract of 
music so thunderous as to rock the 
earth itself and shatter the acorns from 
the trees hard by. 


UT what was the matter with “the 
Stranger?” We could all see that 

he was leading by a good dozen lengths, 
but he was running mute, dumb as an 





J. L. Kanatzar 


Bred by 


oyster. Well, all old fox hunters know 
how that was. It often happens with a 
timid dog in a hostile pack. The poor 
fellow was just afraid of the other 
dogs; afraid that it might be wrong, 
and that they would resent it if he 
gave tongue; but, bless your heart, 
gentle reader, when we stood up in our 
stirrups and gave him the old yell and 
halloed, “Hurrah for ‘the Stranger’!” 
he came out most bravely, and thence 
to the end the music rang perfect. His 
vast voice rose above and dominated all. 
It filled every crack, and chink and 
crevice, and made the music sound as 
solid as a storm. He led the orchestra 
as he led the pack. 


But the “old beater” was not done 
yet. In fact, he thought that he had 
just fairly begun. He swept another 
shorter circle through the valley and 
yet another, still shorter. However, 
“the Stranger” was a new feature in 
the chase that he had not calculated on, 
for he set him a faster pace and “the 
Stranger” crowded him closer and 
closer all the time. He could find no 
leisure on his doubles in 
which to rest. If he halted 
a moment for a little 
breath, “the Stranger” 
would be right on to him 
the next, with all the pack 
at his heels. They lost 
no time now, with “the 
Stranger” leading, and 
the time we saw _ the 
“beater” cross the road on 
his way to the mountains 
his plume was on _ the 
drag; he looked worried, 
and his “hah-hah-hah” 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Material for a mixed bag 


the bays, sloughs, ponds, and 
streams with the annual southern 
migration of wild fowl. This year, 
fortunately, they seem to be unsually 
plentiful, and, in some cases, to be un- 
usually wary. And that brings up the 
usual discussion of wild fowl loads and 
guns. And these seem to become stand- 
ardized more and more every season. 
In duck guns we have progressed 
gradually to three well-developed types. 
The full-choke 12-gauge repeater or 
automatic, to handle 2% inch shell, is 
probably the leader. This style of duck 
gun is increasing in popularity each 
year. And they are not all plain guns. 
Many built-to-order fancy repeaters or 
autos, both duck and trap guns, go out 
to the flats or the marshes every sea- 
son. A few days ago I saw an extra 
fancy auto-loader with an exceptionally 
beautiful stock that had been sent back 
to the factory to be refinished after 
killing hundreds or possibly thousands 
of ducks on the celebrated Susquehanna 
Flats. As it was returned from the 
factory, it was a beautiful weapon but 
even then the inside of the barrel still 
showed evidences of the years spent out 
in the wet and damp where it is impos- 
sible to care properly for any firearms. 
But the owner demanded beauty as 
well as utility in his duck gun, so he had 
the bluing renewed, the dark, curly 
stock refinished, and the action re- 
polished. 


gree and cold snaps have filled 


ND this is only one of thousands 

of a similar type—heavy, hard- 
shooting, fast-handling weapons that 
drive out their five or six loads in a 
minimum of time and to a maximum 
distance. 


And then there are the special heavy 
12-gauge double hammerless duck guns, 
bored to handle maximum loads up to 
13% ounces of shot in 2% or 3 inch shells 
as preferred. Smith and Fox are two 
manufacturers that make a specialty 
of these “super” duck guns which are 
bored to put every possible ounce of 
hitting power into two heavy charges 
for open water, pass, and long-range 
shooting. One school will use nothing 
else. They are the boys that dream of 
knocking down single birds on 50, 60, 70 
or 80 yard shots and killing them clean. 
Standard boring, standard velocities, 
standard length shells, have lost their 
attractiveness. The “special” bug has 
gotten in its work and nothing but the 
maximum in close patterns, even in a 
24 inch circle at 40 yards, will be toler- 
ated. The fact that such guns shoot 
like a rifle at 20 and 30 yards is readily 
overlooked if they will only bunch 80% 
or 85% of the charge in a 30” circle at 
40 yards. Such weapons use hard-kick- 
ing, heavy loads, so the guns them- 
selves, of necessity, weigh 8 to 9% 
pounds. They are, in some cases, 10 
gauge in everything but name and shell 
specifications. 


AND then we have the 20.gauges, 

both the repeaters and the long, 
close shooting, heavy hammerless 
doubles. Most of them are bored to 
use 2%4 inch shells and %, or an ounce 
of shot at high velocities. They are 
sixteens in power, in weight, in killing 
effect, and in substance, but 20-gauge 
in name and in shell wording. The 20- 
gauge class is really a half brother to 
the Hi-Speed, maximum velocity, light 
bullet crowd in the rifle game. Small 
caliber, maximum velocity, high pres- 


Duck Guns 
and 
Loads 


Practical Hints for the 
Wild-fowler 


By (C... Si LANDES 


sure, and comparatively light recoil, 
are the family characteristics—all ten- 
ors or baritones, no bass voices in the 
family. But they get their share of the 
ducks and their owners probably have 
more than their share of fun doing it. 


Rut after all the main duck hunting 

host will not use specials of any 
kind. They will shoot 3% drs. or 26 
grs., 1% ozs. of 6s; or 3% drs. or 28 
grs., 1% ozs. of 6s or 4s, in most cases. 
Regular standard, hard-hitting, close 
shooting duck loads that make up the 
bulk of the shell business for wild- 
fowlers in either specified or unspecified 
charges. They do most of the shooting, 
kill most of the game, bring most of 
the satisfaction because they satisfy 
a majority of the people. And they get 
results, just as a Buick, Hudson, or 
Willys Knight gets results for the aver- 
age automobilist who has not ‘yet 
reached the stage of the Rolls Royce or 
Lincoln. 


M R. AVERAGE SHOOTER is out 

after ducks, not to prove theories, 
ideas, hunches, or to use out-of-the-or- 
dinary or especially expensive combina- 
tions; consequently one of the two 
standard 12-gauge duck loads satisfy 
him. Both develop 1,300 foot seconds 
velocity over 40 yards, and deliver the 
shot pellets at 60 yards in exactly one- 
quarter of a second. And they are 
adapted to decoy, pass, point, or deep 
water wild fowling just as required. 
And there are a surprising number of 
ducks killed with 3 dram 1% oz. loads. 
They don’t shoot quite as hard, as fast, 
or kick as much as the heavier charges, 
but they shoot very close, regular pat- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Henry Alfred Braithwaite 


A Short Biographical Sketch of a Famous 
New Brunswick Guide and an Important 


Announcement for Forest and Stream 


ENRY ALFRED BRAITH- 
WAITE, or Uncle Henry as he 
is called by nearly all of his 

sporting men, is the oldest guide in 
New Brunswick. Seventy of his 
eighty-three years of life have been 
spent in the woods guiding, 
hunting and trapping. His 
long experience and varied 
adventures have made him 
a recognized authority on 
the furred and feathered 
inhabitants of the forest. 

Uncle Henry was born at 
St. Marys, New Brunswick, 
in 1841. At the age of nine- 
teen he went to Frederic- 
ton and has made his home 
there ever since. He al- 
ways had a love of the 
woods, and the first animal . 
he trapped was a mink 
when he was nine years old. 
His early knowledge of the 
woods and of the habits of 
game was gleaned from 
Gabriel Eckewen, chief of 
the Maleseet Indians, who 
stopped over night at Uncle 
Henry’s home on his trips 
to and from the woods, and 
he frequently went into the 
woods with Gab. His first 
experience with sporting 
men was with one of Old 
Gab’s parties, which in- 
cluded the Provincial Gov- 
ernor and his son, and a 
member of the British Regi- 
ment stationed at Freder- 
icton. Upon reaching 
Uncle Henry’s house, the 
party discovered they had 
left a jug of rum at the 
settlement. Gab, not wish- 
ing to delay the party while 
he went back for it, sent a 
team back to bring it to the 
house and detailed the boy Henly, as he 
called him, to bring it to camp on a 
toboggan the next day. 


THIS he did in a blinding snow storm, 
following the trail over barrens 
and open plains and was greeted at 
camp with cheers from the party; but 
he says he never knew whether the 
cheers were for him or the jug. 
At the age of fourteen, Uncle Henry 
went into the woods and cooked for 
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twelve men in a lumber camp. For 
several years after that he trapped and 
hunted in the fall and spring and spent 
the winters in the lumber camps. In 
1882, he studied surveying and lumber 
cruising under the late Edward Jack 





Henry Alfred Braithwaite and family 


and followed that trade until 1889. 
After that he made a business of hunt- 
ing and guiding summer and winter. 
He has covered the greater part of New 
Brunswick and a part of Quebec, and 
also made trips up the Labrador coast. 

At present his nearest sporting camp 
to civilization is twelve miles and the 
farthest is seventy-five, with many in 
between. His hunting parties have 
come from the United States, and En- 
gland, and have included the nobility. 


Readers 


Uncle Henry made all his toboggans, 
snow shoes and birch back canoes, for 
he says he couldn’t buy any that would 
stand the work. In times of sickness 
or accident, he has had to be his own 


doctor. Failing health has caused 


Uncle Henry to give up his 
work, but he still keeps in 
touch with the old life 
through two young men 
who look after his camps 
and grounds for him and 
he is always ready to tell 
his adventures or give you 


reliable information con- 
cerning his friends of the 
woods. 


OREST AND STREAM has 

been fortunate in ob- 
taining from Mr. Braith- 
waite, a series of articles 
on wild life, based on the 
famous woodsman’s long 
experience in the forests 
of the north. 

The stories will be pub- 
lished under the caption 
“Henry Braithwaite’s 
Tales of the Forest” and 
will appear each month. 
The first of these tales, on 
the next pages, concerns 
the bear. 

The following anecdotes, 
from the experiences of 
Mr. Braithwaite, are so 
unusual and portray so 
faithfully the character 
of the black bear, that 
they are a valuable rec- 
ord of fascinating interest 
to the naturalist, sports- 
man and nature lover. 

Other animal articles in 
the series will have to do 
with additional bear  sto- 
ries, caribou, moose call- 
ing, Canada lynx, beaver, fox, fisher, 
marten, mink and otter. There are 
several interesting sketches of New 
Brunswick bird life, dealing with the 
great blue heron, loon, moose bird 
(Canada jay), osprey or fish hawk 
and owls. 

In addition there is a paper on the 
spruce bud worm and one in which 
Mr. Braithwaite tells of some of the 
remarkable shots he has made in the 
course of his long woods career. 





A perfectly corking morning! Seems good to get out in 
the sunshine. Anemones and hepaticas are in bloom too, 
spring is here alright 








Boy, what an appetite!’ Hungry as a bear and nothing in 
sight but a colony of ants on that old log. Pretty small 


fryl 


Henry Braithwaite’s 
Tales of the Forest 


Photos by HARRY D. LISTER 


as the bear. My experience has been limited to the common 

black bear, but I suppose all species are the same with the 
exception of the Polar bear, his life under such different con- 
ditions making him unlike the other varieties. 

The most singular thing about bears is their going into their 
dens, sleeping all winter and coming out in the spring generally 
in better condition than when they went in. On coming out they 
eat nothing but mud and perhaps grass from spring holes. They 
will not eat any kind of bait, altho they may take it and cover 
or hide it for future use. 

Bears generally have denning places which they apparently use 
for years, in hollow trees, hollow logs or in cliffs among rocks. I 
remember once of coming on a very large bear track. I knew 
the bear had just come out of a den near by, as I saw the dirt 
on the snow that had fallen off his coat. Out of curiosity I took 
his track to see where he had denned. It was in burned woods 
and I hadn’t gone far when I came to where two trees had fallen 
across each other at right angles. The bear had evidently been 
overtaken by a snow storm, crawled under the trees for shelter 
and had gone to sleep and been snowed up. 

Bears den up any time from October to Christmas, depending 
upon the food supply. While they can get food they will stay 
out and I have seen them in two feet of snow. As soon as their 
food supply is gone they den up and usually come out in April. 

The first good rain in June generally starts bears shedding their 
hair, altho if they are late coming out of their dens, they will not 
shed so soon. I have caught them as late as the first of July 
and they hadn’t started to shed. 

My first experience with bears occurred when I was about twelve 
years old. There was a wild meadow some two miles back in 
the woods where we used to cut hay. On looking around one day, 
we discovered some good bear signs. My ambition to catch a 
bear was immediately aroused. 

I knew nothing about building traps, but I supposed an ordin- 
ary Marten trap, if built large enough, would catch a bear. A 
day or two later one of our little pigs died and thinking it would 
be good bait I shouldered it and started for the meadow. 

I had always heard that a bear couldn’t climb a tree unless he 
could hug it with his arms, so of course I thought all I had to do 
if I met the bear, was to climb a small tree. 

I worked half a day at my deadfall and found it a bigger 408 
than I had bargained for. Night coming on, I climbed a small 
ash tree and tied the little pig up in the branches, thinking it 
quite safe from the bears. The next day I returned to work on 
the trap and found the bear had been there, climbed the tree high 
enough to break it down and carried off the pig. I returned 
home with more respect for bears than I had ever had before. 
I wouldn’t go within a mile of the meadow after that. I didn’t 
want to be the next pig‘ taken. 


i Bee me no other animal in the woods has as much character 


HAVE often been asked what the bear’s principal food is. 

This would be a hard question to answer. It would be harder to 
find what they don’t eat than what they do. Individual bears 
will pass some foods and not notice them. What one bear will 
pass by, another may eat. And a bear may pass a certain food 
one time and eat it the next. 

A bear once went into one of my camps where a pan of ginger- 
bread was lying on a box with two pounds of pork hanging in a 
bag directly over it. He walked past the food to the other side 
of the fireplace, took down a towel and went off with it. I found 
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The Bear—A Collection of Incidents 

Recalled froma Life-time’s Intimate 

Study of Bruin and Told with the 

Delightful Simplicity Characteristic 
of the True Woodsman 


it a week or two later way out on one of my trails. I suppose the 
reason he took it was because I had been using scented soap. 

I never knew a bear to molest a woman or a child. I remember 
an old lady telling me once about an adventure she had with a 
bear when she was only seven years old. She lived in a back 
settlement with woods quite near the house. 


A* the edge of the clearing was a great quantity of raspberries 

and she often used to pick them. One day a big black dog, 
as she thought, was picking close to her. When he saw her, he 
came up and smelled her all over, particularly her ears which 
he licked, then he went off picking berries as before. 

When she returned to the house and told about the dog picking 
berries with her, her folks thought it strange as there was no 
big black dog in the neighborhood. They decided to investigate 
and she went with them. The bear was still where she had left 
him but soon made his getaway when he saw she had company. 

When on my first trip to Quebec bear hunting, I stopped with 
an old gentleman who had lived on the river there for twenty 
years. It was a long way from any settlement and he kept 
cattle and sheep which fed along the river. He often saw bears 
‘in the neighborhood quite close to them, but he never lost a sheep 
nor any of his stock. I was surprised to hear this for I knew 
of some settlements where bears were killing sheep, cattle and 
hogs and I know they kill moose, caribou and deer. 

Once, in summer while looking out at a new trail following up 
a deadwater, I found large bear tracks going in the same direction 
as a moose was going. I paid no attention to it as it is quite 
common to see such tracks, but after travelling between half 


and three quarters of a mile, I heard a loud noise and turning to: 


my Indian asked what he thought it was. He said he didn’t 
know, so I threw off my bundle and told him to bring it as I 
wanted to take a hand in the game. I went in the direction of 
the noise and shortly heard it again. I got to the place as soon 
as possible and found a large bear had a moose down. He was 
lying full length on the moose’s back licking blood off his neck. 
When the moose attempted to struggle and roar, the bear would 
seize him by the neck and shake him and bite. I didn’t stop 
long to look but put two bullets thru the bear and broke up the 
fight. The moose’s back was broken and his neck was badly 
mangled, so I knocked him on the head and cut his throat to end 
his misery. 


ONE spring, the last of April, I was preparing to quit hunting 

and was going over a line of traps to spring them. I came 
upon the tracks of two moose that had come on the trail and 
were following it in the same direction as I. The trail was old 
snow shoe tracks which would nearly carry them and they were 
following it for that reason. In a short time, two bears came 
on the same trail and as soon as they smelled the moose tracks 
followed after and came up to them about a quarter of a mile 
further on. The moose had separated, one taking each side of 
the trail. I decided to follow on and see what happened. I had 
gone but a few hundred yards when a bear came up to one of 
the moose and made an attempt to attack it; he repeated this 
several times. Finally, the moose got into a thick growth where 
he had taken a stand and prépared to fight. It looked from the 
blood and hair scattered around as though there had been a 
severe battle. The bear had evidently got the worst of it and 
had gone up a big fir tree full of limbs mowing a road through 
nearly to the top. The moose had evidently taken his time and 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Guess I'll follow this old trail a ways. Now let’s see— 
that MIGHT be a bee tree over yonder. H’m, suppose 
it’s too late for honey, though! 





Ah—I have it, fresh venison! If my memory serves me 
right there are deer over in Balsam Gulch. How about 
a yearling buck? 


A 
Seven Weeks’ 
Hunt 
in the 
Big Woods 
Ytelded— 








The writer with a fine buck she secured 





Two 
Deer, Two 
Bears, a 
Bobcat, a 
Red Fox and 
a Fisher 





Deer and Bear in Northern Maine 


AST fall I took my second hunt- 
L ing trip in the very northernmost 
part of Maine between Aroostook 

and Allegash waters. My camp was on 


Bluffer Pond and I had over a hundred | 


square miles of hunting territory to 
myself. To get to Bluffer it was nec- 
essary to go up the Aroostook River, 
camping one night on the way, then up 
Munsangan Stream to Munsangan 
Lake, where we rested for a couple of 
days before starting for Bluffer farther 
back in the wilderness. 

I have been up the river in a flood, 
when the guides could not find poling 
bottom, but this time there was mot 
enough water in the streams, as the 
guides say, “to grease the rocks.” The 
consequence was that I had to follow 
the trail while the canoes were dragged 
nearly the entire distance. I remained 
in the woods this time over seven weeks. 

My outfit consisted of my guide, who 
was a wonderful woodsman and hunter, 
and his sister, who was an excellent 
cook, with additional guides to take the 
cook up >to camp and bring the game 
out. At Bluffer, however, there re- 
mained only the three of us, and we 
saw not even a trapper or “lumber 
cruiser” while we were there. 


OUR camp was a cabin of spruce 

logs, built altogether with the ax. 
It was well stocked with canned goods 
and staple supplies. My husband, 
whose professional duties prevented 
his going with me, had made all nec- 
essary arrangements early in the sum- 
mer. For meat we had only the deer 
and ruffed grouse which I shot, for my 


By MRS. GEORGE SHIPLEY 


guide never carried a gun, but it was a 
good season for game and we seldom 
had to fall back on ham and bacon ex- 
cept from choice. 

What I went to Maine for was, of 
course, the deer shooting, and that is 
what I told my friends, but the real 
object of this trip was to get a bear. 
This was certainly an ambition, for 
every one knows that a sportsman may 
go to the woods for years without get- 
ting a shot at a bear or even seeing one. 
So I kept it to myself. On all previous 
hunts I had gotten my full quota 
of deer, and had little doubt of shoot- 
ing two bucks this year. I did get them, 
and one of them bore my record head; 
he was a fine ten-pointer with a 22 
inch spread of antlers. 


HIS deer I felt especially proud of 

as I shot him in a curious manner. 
My guide and I had hunted all day and 
had about given up hope, as the leaves 
were dry and noisy. We had stopped 
to rest late in the afternoon, when sud- 
denly in the stillness we heard a stick 
break and knew that a deer must be 
close by, although he was completely 
hidden. My guide gave a “blat” (as 
they call it) such as is made by a doe. 
At the sound, a handsome buck bounded 
into sight for an instant and stopped 
behind a thick screen of bushes a hun- 
dred yards away. I could not see any 
part of his body, but I could just make 
out the white outline of his splendid 
antlers. I aimed right back of where I 
thought the shoulder ought to be, and 
fired. The deer made another great 
leap—and was gone. We followed his 


track several hundred yards, still find- 
ing no blood, and feeling sure I had 
made a clean miss. But just as we 
were about to turn back, we saw him, 
a really noble buck, very grey, lying 
almost hidden behind a windfall. He 
was shot straight through the heart. 
But my bears are getting away from 
me! 


T was a good season for bears as 

beech nuts were plentiful. A hunter 
may get near enough for a shot if a 
bear has his nose down in the leaves 
digging for nuts, but it is a matter of 
luck, with the odds a hundred to one 
against you. So, to increase our chance 
we baited with deer meat in several 
likely spots, setting near the bait a 
small steel trap (ten pounds) with a 
very light stick of wood called a “clog” 
attached. This gives good sport and 
the bear a fair chance, though of course 
one prefers to get his bear (if he can) 
without bait or trap. 

We visited our traps faithfully for 
nearly three weeks, besides keeping a 
keen lookout for bear while we were 
deer hunting. For, as I’ve heard “Bill” 
Atkins, the famous hunter and pioneer 
of northern Maine say in his character- 
istic drawl, “Wall, you’re just as liable 
to get a bar when you’re deer huntin’, 
as you are to get a bar when you’re bar 


huntin’.” 


UT we saw no fresh bear signs and 
our bait was untouched. Then one 
morning, just after a light snowfall, 
we came upon the track of a big bear 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Modern Trapping Methods 


Detailing the Plan of Campaign—Part Five 


4 Bie most important matter to be 
dealt with, assuming one has his 
outfit ready, is the location of the 
trapline. No outfit, however complete, 
is of any use in a country destitute of 
fur-bearing animals. But, no amount 
of reading or thinking will get you into 
the hoped-for trapper’s paradise so we 
will consider actual ways and means. 
First you must decide, in a general 
way, on the State or Province you wish 
to locate in. Northern Ontario, some 
parts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia still have 
some excellent trapping territory and 
there is lots of room for the auto trap- 
per out west in Washington, Montana 
and Idaho. The latter must expect to 
work largely on coyotes, although he 
can find mink on some of the streams, 
’coons in the myriads of canyons and 
some muskrats in small lakes scattered 
about. If he’s a rustler he’ll get the 
fur. The writer traveled several thou- 
sand miles in a car and climbed many 
mountains, looking for marten out west 
but was disappointed. There are a few 
left in the Cascades, but if you want 
real marten country you’ve got to tackle 
British Columbia and northern Alberta 
to find anything worth while. 
Granting one has landed at the 
‘Jumping off place,” so to speak, he has 
yet the hardest work in hand. You 
can’t put too much faith in what local 
trappers tell you, for the motives which 
actuate them are often selfish and un- 
reliable, naturally. You can hardly 


expect a total stranger to give you in- ~ 


formation that might result in the cur- 
tailing of his own trapping efforts. A 
lot of them will tell you there isn’t any 
fur left in the country. If you are 
lucky enough to meet up with a man 
who is disinterested enough to give you 
real information, you may congratulate 
yourself. 


OUR best plan is to stand four- 

square on your own feet, find out 
what you can without antagonizing 
anyone and then set forth with a small 
outfit to look over territory which has 
no appearance of being trapped. The 
farther back from any trayeled route 
you get, the better. Let us suppose you 
have a good map of the district on 
which is marked the approximate loca- 
tion of sizable streams, lakes and moun- 
tains. Say you have reached a point 
some fifty miles or so distant from any 
settlement, a matter not hard to accom- 
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plish in western Canada for instance. 

The best time to explore is in early 
fall for the weather is mild and one 
can camp out without experiencing any 
degree of hardship. 

The tyro should accustom himself to 
the use of a compass and always carry 
the instrument with him. Two part- 
ners work better in the matter of locat- 
ing fur country. Now you have come 
to what looks like virgin wilds, how 
proceed in order to tell what manner 
of furbearers dwell in the woods and 
streams? Select a sizable creek and 
follow it for a few miles, examining 
the banks and bottoms for signs of 
mink. Their trails may be seen in the 
sand and their tracks in the mud and 
if you have sharp eyes you can locate 
their dens under tree roots along the 
danks. 

You won’t have to be much of a 
woodsman to discover the haunts of 
the beaver, for evidence of his work 
will be along the stream and back in 
the woods a hundred yards or more. If 
there are any otter using that creek 
as a regular route their dens and slides 
will be in evidence. 

Keep in mind the general direction 
the stream flows in, making a rough 
map of the route traveled and you will 
be surprised how much it will help in 
getting the lay of the land. If you are 
working upstream make particular note 
of all tributaries with a view of explor- 
ing them later. The tyro may become 
confused, traveling upstream, and fol- 
low up a small branch instead of keep- 
ing to the main creek. 


HIS is perfectly natural for when 

one keeps to one side of a stream 
the branches coming in at angles al- 
most parallel with the course he is trav- 
eling are easily mistaken for the main 
flow of water. Going downstream all 
the branches angle toward the common 
valley and it is absolutely impossible 
for one to stray far as long as he keeps 
within sight or hearing of the water. 
These simple rules are easily remem- 
bered but because they are simple don’t 
run away with the notion they’re un- 
important—they may save you a lot of 
trouble some time. 

Water animals are not the only wild 
folk that travel along streams. The 
lynx, bear, fox and wolf all make it a 
point to visit lakes, rivers and creeks. 
Their telltale footprints will be in the 
nice smooth sandbars and in the soft 


mud of a freshly repaired beaver dam. 
Of course it is harder for the amateur 
to locate these fur signs than for the 
trained woodsman; it is likewise harder 
for any man, however trained in woods 
lore, to make an estimate of the wild 
jife situation when the ground is bare 
instead of covered with a telltale 
blanket of white. 


N the north country we trappers put 

a lot of faith in the number of snow- 
shoe rabbits; that is, if they are plenti- 
ful it is a pretty good indication that 
carnivorous animals roam the woods. 
Any trapper, or would-be trapper, can 
tell whether the rabbits are plentiful 
for they are easy to see and their trails 
are everywhere. 

So, when you are prospecting for 
your permanent location, keep tab on 
the rabbits, and in a like manner on 
grouse and other game birds; for these 
latter wild creatures are hunted far 
and wide by the lynx, the fox and the 
wolf. You will find bears in localities 
where wild berries grow in abundance. 

While working over new territory 
you will often find a fair-sized lake 
snuggled down in a hollow, with the 
little stream you have been exploring, 
running through it. These little lakes 
are often a veritable gold mine to the 
trapper and the writer has trapped as 
many as eight or ten different species 
of furbearers in and around the waters 
of just such a pond. Ordinarily some 
such a place makes an ideal head- 
quarters, where the trapper may erect 
his main camp and work his traplines 
in different directions from it. 

But all of your lines will not be along 
streams or around the shores of lakes. 
You will want to prospect the swamps, 
the high bare hills and the lower ranges 
for fox and lynx pockets. 


ND the minute our’ uninitiated 
friend leaves the valleys and com- 
mences prospecting in the hills and 
swamps, he has set foot in the maze 
of tangled unfriendly wilds which, if 


‘he is not very cautious, will trip him 


up and set him down, not too gently, 
LOST. The old saw, ‘follow your 
nose and you’ll get there,’ surely 
doesn’t amount to much in the woods. 
Some men have a natural instinct or 
sense of direction which is positively 
uncanny to the greenhorn. Here’s a 
confession—the writer never owned a 
compass in his life! This is no criterion 


that compasses are no 
good. The average man 
should never go into the 
woods without one. We 
believe a man shouldn’t 
put too much _ confi- 
ence, or rather too 
much reliance, in his 
compass. He _ should 
learn, from the start, 
to acquire real woods 
lore which amounts to 
a sixth sense. But 
while acquiring this 
knowledge the proper 
use of the compass is 
a great help. 

It is a good plan to 
blaze your prospective 
traplines; not heavily 
the first time over, but 
enough so you can re- 
trace your steps. Later 
the route can _ be 
changed if it needs such 
attention. Don’t hack 
trees all up with your 
blazes, a neat slice 
from the bark is amply sufficient as 
a mark of direction, though of course 
one can make a special mark to indi- 
cate the approximate location of a trap. 
Blaze so that the face of the mark 
points directly to the line traveled, not 
at any old angle for this is confusing. 
If you are traveling east, blaze the 
east side of the trees as well as the 
west side, this will enable you to re- 
trace your steps with no trouble. 


T HERE is a simple rule which, if 
followed closely, will help a great 
deal in retracing one’s steps in rough 
timbered country where there is no 
sign of a trail and where one has not 
taken the trouble to blaze. This rule is 
—watch your back track! Going 
straight ahead through a strange coun- 
try various scenes are photographed on 
the mind; peculiar trees, odd-shaped 
rocks, small glades, etc., etc., will all 
be remembered IF one should happen 
to travel that exact route in the same 
direction again. But if you were to re- 
trace your steps all these various ob- 
jects are looked at from an entirely 
different angle and are so different you 
will not recognize them as landmarks. 
But if you look 


and again, the re- 
turn trip will not 
be so confusing. 
A man natur- 
ally travels in 
circles the exact 
diameter or cir- 
cumference of 





Beaver cuttings. 


back over the 
route you are. 
traveling, now 


photo was taken 


which depends on the man and the con- 
ditions. A compass is a good thing for 
helping to straighten the route now and 
again, but don’t travel with the thing in 
your hand, or if wearing it on your coat 
don’t keep your face bent to it like a 
mother with her firstborn. It is not 
essential nor even advised that one 
should travel in a straight line for 
many detours must be made in the 
woods, however, you must learn to keep 
a general direction or you will never 
get anywhere. This can best be ac- 
complished by keeping distant objects in 
line, that is, if you see a tree that 
stands out distinct from its surround- 
ings and is about or near where you 
wish to pass, keep that in mind and 
work toward it and when you are near 
it, select another object in the distance 
and repeat the performance. By and 
by you will get so accustomed to the 
woods you can travel as the wild things 
do, instinctively. 


FEW more hints in regard to blaz- 

ing: Blaze mostly on trees of the 
evergreen variety for when the bark 
is peeled ever so slightly the exposed 
trunk shines brightly, is easily seen 
from a distance and the sap action tends 
to keep it fresh looking for years. A 
blaze on a cottonwood, poplar, willow 
or birch will remain fresh only a com- 
paratively short time and in time will 
become overgrown. Make your blazes 
fairly high up in mountainous country 
and if the snow gets too deep you’ll 
have to raise them. 


When you have got your lines all 
marked out, make a map of the whole 
outlay and keep a fairly close account 


The partially felled tree in the center was down the morning after this 





of the traps set on each stub line and 
the animals taken from each line. The 
writer always did this because of the 
interesting points in connection. It 
helps to learn the habits of the wild 
creatures; the time and general direc- 
tion each travels. 


HEN one has satisfied himself or 

when two are convinced (in the 
case of a partnership) that certain ter- 
ritory will yield handsome returns in 
peltry, the most favorable location for 
the head camp is selected and a com- 
fortable cabin erected. This location 
depends entirely on peculiar circum- 
stances. For instance, if one has had 
his stuff packed into the wilds on 


. horses he can unload most anywhere 


and his main camp can be placed where 
he wants it. But if you raft your stuff 
downstream you will have to backpack 
it in and you won’t want your head- 
quarters many miles from that stream. 


A twelve by sixteen foot cabin is 
plenty large enough unless there are 
more than two men in the party. It 
should be as warm as possible, of a 
sufficient height for standing erect any- 
where in it, provided with some means 
for light and a moderate sized close- 
fitting door. In a country where moun- 
tain rats are plentiful one should take 
particular care in fitting the logs to- 
gether so as to exclude the pests as 
much as possible. 


The erection of the main camp will 
take two weeks hard work for two men, 
longer if these men are novices with 
an axe. Your axes should be sharp and, 
being sharp, are dangerous. When 
swinging your axe overhead be sure 
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Beaver dam, 


there is nothing in its path, like a 
branch or a stick. Stand so that if 
the blow is deflected the blade will not 
drive toward your feet. Remember 
there is no doctor within many miles 
of you and that carelessness may spell 
ruin. Practice alone will not make a 
good axeman, there is a knack to it 
that only careful study and close ap- 
plication will bring the desired result. 
Try to hit where you aim with a steady 
swing and don’t use all your strength— 
make the weight of the axe count. 


N starting your cabin, clear all the 

ground in a level spot, preferably 
near good water and with abundance 
of good dry wood conveniently near. Cut 
a number of logs of a sufficient length 
to allow two feet at either end for mak- 
ing the corners. Lay two logs repre- 
senting the sides of the cabin, then 
two for the ends across these first ones. 
Marking out the proper space, notch 
the upper log so that it will fit down 
to about half its thickness on the other. 
Sometimes it is necessary to notch both 
upper and lower log. Try to notch 
your logs so that each one will fit 
snugly against the other, this will save 
a lot of work in chinking with moss or 
mudding up the cracks. Each set of 
logs, two end logs and then two side 
logs, are laid alternately. If you want 
to make a pole floor put some joists 
across the two first logs, notching them 
in at the ends, blocking them in the 
center and then lay your poles or split 
logs on them. If you are not acquainted 
with the axe a rough job will result 
but it’s far better than the dirt floor, 
in my mind.” 
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The busy little engineers always maintain a fixed water level and repair 
breaks very quickly 


When the walls have been raised to 
a certain height cut some deep notches 
in a log near where the top of the win- 
dows will come, this will make it easier 
to cut out the desired space. The same 
thing applies in cutting out the door- 
way. The problem of window lights 
may seem a sticker but a square of 
clean white cloth, heavy enough to keep 
out the cold, will let in sufficient light 
and at night a coat or piece of blanket 
can be hung over it for additional ex- 
clusion of frost. 

While notching the corners. it’s a 
good idea to fill in with pieces of wood 
if you have cut out too much. The 
roof will require more attention than 
would naturally seem, for, above all, it 
must be watertight. In the north 
country it is often hard to get any 
wood that will split up into shakes (sub- 
stitute for shingles). In consequence 
the roof is first covered with poles, moss 
is placed in the cracks and the whole 
covered with several inches of dirt. 
This makes a warm roof but if there 
isn’t quite a pitch to it the water will 
soak through during a heavy storm. In 
these western mountains you can find 
larch or tamarack trees from one to 
three feet in diameter from which ex- 
cellent shakes can be split. One will 
need a quantity of small nails for fast- 
ening them down of course. 


HERE shakes are to be had a shed 

roof is simple and will serve just 
as well as the gabled roof (pitched from 
both sides to.a higher center). But 
the latter is best if one must resort to 
the use of dirt. The ends are built up 
by sloping each log off to the pitch 


desired, tying the ends 
together with long poles 
or roof joists, laying 
the smaller poles on 
each side tightly to- 
gether and _ covering 
with moss and dirt as 
previously directed. 
The smaller poles may 
be split and laid, flat 
side down on the joists. 
This serves the double 
purpose of making 
them go twice as far 
and the clean fresh 
side showing from the 
inside of the cabin helps 
out considerably with 
the light problem, mak- 
ing the cabin appear 
more cheery. If one 
has the time to peel the 
logs inside it will add 
to their life and bright- 
en the interior much 
the same as fresh paper 
imparts a cheer to an 
, old smoky wall. 

The construction of the door will pre- 
sent quite a problem and it is best to 
split a couple of planks out of a size- 
able log, hewing them down to a thick- 
ness of two inches or thereabouts. 
Hinges and fastener may be made of 
wood and the construction will be 
greatly augmented if one has an auger 
in his outfit. 





‘T HE auger, say an inch or a little 

better in size, is handy for boring 
holes in the logs where convenient peg's 
can be driven, and for making furni- 
ture. A table, couple of bunks, wash 
and waterstand, stools and various 
small articles can be fashioned by the 
ingenious worker with nothing to aid 
him but an axe and hunting knife. A 
small plane is surely appreciated for 
smoothing up the table top, stools, etc., 
besides being invaluable when it comes 
to making stretchers. 

The construction of the side camps 
does not call for so much work and 
care. Hither a small log cabin or a 
combination cabin and dugout will an- 
swer the purpose admirably. The chief 
requirement is that they be warm. 
These side camps don’t need floors and 
one can even get 
along’ without 
light in them. A 
man _ generally 
gets to his stop- 
ping place shortly 
before daylight 
ceases and by the 
time he has 


(Continued on 
page 58) 
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Dreaming Back 


The Sorcery of the Cedar Twig 


The First of a Series of Inspirational Nature Articles 


my room—a heavy, sickly odor of 

old-boiled cabbage, mixed with 
other smells of greater or lesser pene- 
tration. 

On the rickety desk upon which I 
lean, upon the lurid red blotter, lies a 
sprig of cedar. 

My room is hot, stuffy. The floor is 
gritty, although the landlady swears 
(literally) that she sweeps it regularly. 
I pick up the cedar sprig and hold it 
to my nostrils, gazing about me at the 
cheaply papered walls. The pattern 
on the paper suggests nothing. 

I take a deep breath, and the cleanly 
fragrance of the cedar goes deep into 
my lungs. God! How good it smells! 
How clean and fragrant compared with 
that heavy smell that crawls across 
the sill of the single window of my 
New York “furnished room.” 

Again I breathe deep of the cedar’s 
perfume... There is witchery in it, 
surely, for slowly the appearance of 
the room changes. The papered walls 
give place to walls of rough lumber: 
the ceiling lowers until I can almost 
reach the cedar shingles between the 
rafters; beneath my feet is a deer-skin 
spread on a rough board floor, appropri- 
ate emblem of the life of the forest. 

Sit ria nf eo 

IT lean forward. 
My arms rest upon 
a roughly made ta- 
bie, gitis top ot 
smoothly planed 
lumber. My eyes 
look forward. Di- 
rectly before me is 
a small window 
with four panes. 
The table is be- 
neath it. Looking 
through the win- 
dow I see an open- 
ing cut in the dense 
forest, and through 
this opening I see 
a wide expanse of 
water, and beyond the water are snow- 
capped mountain. peaks—the coast 
range of the Rockies. 

And there, over to the right, is the 
big cedar with the hollow trunk, in 
which I took refuge when— 

Miracle of miracles! The fragrance 
of that cedar sprig has turned back the 
clock of Time and I am living my youth 
again—my young manhood, when my 
ardent forest love was fully gratified. 
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[° comes up the airshaft and enters 





By FRED A. BARROW 


It is my father speaking once again. 

“Son, I have bought several acres of 
forest land by the sea. I am getting on 
in years and I would like a little farm 
amid the woods where I can spend the 
rest of my life in God’s open country. 
Take axe and mattock and spade; take 
rifle and shotgun and go and live the 
life you and I both love. Your mother 
will make you a tent for a shelter un- 
til you cut a trail to the land down 
which we can get some lumber for a 
cabin.” 

Dear old Dad! He knew how eagerly 
I would accept such a proposition. 

That was a red-letter day in my ex- 
istence when, like Yankee Doodle, 
“mounted on a pony,” I set out for the 
forest acres my father had bought. 
Peter, the pony, was a willing beast of 
mature years. His yellow hair was 
long; his brown eyes steady with the 
patience that comes from long philoso- 
phizing on the ways of men and things. 


OY, pride, exhilaration filled my 
veins as I bade the family good-bye 

and set out on my great adventure. 
Miles, in those days were miles. Dis- 
tance then had not been shortened by 
motor-cars and aeroplanes. Twelve 
miles from home, five miles from a good 
road and in the 
forest depths — 
that meant The 
Wilderness. 

Behold me, then, 
mounted on Peter. 
On either side, 
from the pommel 
of the saddle hung 
two sacks, ‘one con- 
taining food, the 
other a few tools 
and cooking uten- 
sils. Strapped be- 
hind me- was the 
small canvas tent 
my Mother had 
made with loving 
care and hard 
stitching; and within its folds were axe 
and hatchet, sledge and wedge and mat- 
tock. Across my knees rested a .44 cali- 
bre Marlin repeating rifle, its magazine 
filled; and around my waist was a full 
cartridge belt. A hunting knife with 
a six-inch blade was in its sheath, and 
in one of the sacks was a revolver of 
.388 calibre, with a box of cartridges. 
I had chosen to take the rifle rather 
than the shotgun because of what had 


recently happened to a mail-carrier on 
that same road. He had picked up a 
small panther cub and placed it in an 
empty mail-pouch. He was found later 
by a farmer, his face and side very 
badly mauled. 


HE mail-bag had been ripped open 

by sharp claws, and the cub was 
gone. This incident had influenced me 
in deciding on the rifle. A well-placed 
bullet from my Marlin would, I felt 
sure, prove discouraging to any tawny 
cat that might get in my way. Truth 
to tell, I was not anxious to meet a 
panther. 

It was mid-afternoon when I turned 
Peter from the dusty road and forced 
him, belly-deep, into a patch of salal 
bushes. (The round, black berries that 
grow on these bushes resemble a blue 
berry in shape and size, and I had been 
told that they were not good to eat. 
I disproved this, for I have eaten many 
a handful without ill effects.) Beyond 
this patch of berry-bushes the forest of 
spruce, fir, cedar and hemlock began. 

The sky had become overcast before 
I entered the woods, and this increased 
the gloom of the forest. As I pushed 
Peter forward a keen sense of loneli- 
ness came over me. The air was still, 
and despite the fact that there was no 
sun the place seemed filled with shadows. 
I had the feeling that Peter and I were 
the only evidences of living civilization 
in the world. Whether others ever ex- 
perience this deep sense of loneliness 
on entering the forest primeval I do 
not know: but that feeling always af- 
fects me for the first few hours. 

We had not gone far into the woods 
before I was obliged to get out of the 
saddle of my own will or be swept off 
by overhanging branches. Following a 
trail I had blazed on a former trip, I 
went ahead, leading my pony among 
fallen logs and around occasional little 
swampy patches from about which large 
numbers of mosquitoes rose to bid me 
welcome. 


ONWARD we ‘went, following the 

downward slope of the land, until a 
hemlock, blazed on four sides, told me 
that we had reached the southwest cor- 
ner of my father’s acres. I passed this 
marker and then sat down on a moss- 
covered log to wipe the sweat and cob- 
webs from my face. As I sat down 
there was a sharp whir-r-r of wings 
and a partridge sped between the tree- 
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trunks with great swiftness. The sud- 
denness of it made my heart jump, I 
looked at Peter and he placidly returned 
my gaze. I laughed aloud, and the 
sound of my own voice startled me. 
Afterwards I often spoke or laughed as 
a relief to the silence of the woods. But 
of this I will speak later. 

A short journey now brought me to 
the edge of a tree-covered bank lead- 
ing down to the shore. I had reached 
the place where I was to spend many 
solitary hours—hours that were little 
freighted, however, with the loneliness 
such as I have felt in this big city of 
New York. 

Within a hundred feet of the bank 
that sloped to the shore was a small 
glade partly grassed, and here I re- 
solved to pitch my tent. 

I had not mich time to waste, for 
I had not only to fix up my tent and get 
my things under cover, but I had to 
find some sort of a shelter for Peter. 
The sky was evidently clouding up for 
rain. I took off my pony’s bridle and 
let him feed on the grass while I cut 
tent-poles and stakes. 


FTER the white canvas had been put 

up and pegged taut, I felt a won- 
derful sense of satisfaction, I walked 
in and out of that tent for. the sheer 
pleasure of it, and on my face was a 
pleased grin. Once or twice I broke 
into a laugh. I was drunken with the 
freedom of the woods. I left the tent, 
then, and made my way down the bank 
to the wide and sandy shore. There 
I spread out my arms and filled my 
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lungs with the pure air blowing in from 
across the Straits of Georgia—and from 
the snowy peaks of the distant Rockies. 
Out on the water a huge bird rose and 
flapped its wings; then, strange, weird, 
came the quivering call of the loon. I 
cupped my hands and called back to it; 
then I started back up the bank. 


S I climbed the bank, but not the 

same way I had descended, I no- 
ticed a small stream of water running 
from beneath a big rock. I scooped out 
a small hollow and allowed the water 
to fill it. Then I drank, and the water 
was sweet and cold. The very recollec- 
tion of it makes me thirsty. 


I leave off my dreams for a moment 
and go to the lavatory to get some 
water. I look into the cracked, semi- 
clean lavatory basin and think of that 
sweet water bubbling from beneath the 
rock. Then I close my mind to com- 
parisons, momentarily; turn on the fau- 
cet and drink from my cracked tum- 
bler. Pah! Why does one live in a 
city? 

*k * * * 

Let me see—where was I? Oh, yes, 
on the side of the bank, by my little 
spring. I must tell you later how I 
improved that spring. It became one 
of my favorite resting-places. 

After I had once more gained the 
top of the bank, I put up a shelter for 
Peter. I built it of poles and ever- 
green boughs. It was only roughly con- 
structed, but it was a shelter of a kind. 
The roof I made of cedar branches, 
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thickly placed. Then I prepared my 
first meal, lighting my campfire close 
to the tent entrance so that the light 
illuminated the interior. Never did 
fried bacon and eggs and home-made 
bread taste sweeter than then, when I 
partook of my first meal alone in the 
forest! 

As night slowly settled down over the 
forest, a keen yet pleasurable feeling 
of loneliness stole over me. My supper 
finished, I lit my pipe, threw a dry stick 
or two on the fire, and by the light of 
its blaze walked over to take a look at 
Peter, comfortably munching his oats 
beneath the rough shelter I had con- 
structed. He seemed perfectly con- 
tented, and gave a low whinny of satis- 
faction as I approached him. His hal- 
ter-rope I had secured with a huge, 
bent nail driven into the trunk of a 
giant fir tree. (I had had to chip off 
bark four inches thick from this tree 
before I could find solid wood into which 
to drive the nail.) Peter’s shelter was 
not more than forty feet from the tent, 
and ona line with it. 

I stroked the old boy’s velvety nose 
and patted his neck. 


“G00v- -NIGHT, Peter old boy: don’t 

get feecomat To-morrow we 
start cutting a trail to the main road 
so we can get down lumber to build a 
cabin.” 

I'll mention right here that I looked 
forward toward the building of my 
cabin with as much zest and eager anti- 
cipation as any old-time pioneer. <A 
phrenologist once told me that the 


“bump of constructiveness’” was quite 
highly developed on my cranium. 
Having bade Peter good-night I 
strolled back to my fire, and sat down 
on the saddle planted in the doorway 
of my new “home.” There my gaze 
wandered alternately from the embers 
of the fire to the darkness of the woods 
surrounding me on every side. ° 
Down on the beach I could hear the 
waves from the Straits of Georgia 


breaking on the shore. They broke 
lazily, gently, dreamily. In imagina- 
tion I could see their white “suds” 


spreading over the level beach and ap- 
proaching the blackness beneath the 
trees that lined the bank to the water’s 
edge at high-tide mark. The blackness 
would not be shadow-blackness, for 
overhead was no light of moon or star. 


T HEN, as I sat there quietly smok- 

ing, I had a sense of being watched 
by curious eyes, and, turning my head 
I beheld two points of light that I knew 
were the eyes of some animal, steadily 
resting on me or the fire. They were 
about three or four feet from. the 
ground, and in a clump of poplars that 
grew some hundred feet or more from 
where I sat. As I looked, the opal-like 
lights disappeared, then appeared again 
twenty feet from where I had first seen 
them. The animal had moved so silent- 
ly that I had not heard a sound. 


ACK in the tent lay my rifle. Per- 
haps I could bring down the beast, 
whatever it was. I thought that by 
stooping low enough to allow the fire- 
light to fall on the rifle-barrel I could 
draw a sight between those two lumin- 
ous points.. I got up slowly from the 
saddle. But, as I stood, there was a 
leap and a thud amongst the poplars, 
a rustling of leaves and crackling of 
twigs that sounded fainter and fainter 
as the animal made off into the forest 
depths. I had revealed myself as a 
man—foe of the creature of the wild. 
“A deer!” I exclaimed, laughing 
softly. “And it’s gone!” But there 
was little regret in the last remark. 
I’d have hated to disturb that sacred 
silence with a rifle-shot. 


ND now weariness was getting hold . 


of me. I looked at the couch of 
evergreen branches and of fern or 
bracken, spread in a hollow in the 
middle of the tent, and at my blankets 
neatly folded. Then I got two or three 
sizable logs that I had cut earlier in 
the evening, and piled them, criss-cross, 
on the red embers of the fire. They 
would last far into the night. 
Then, fixing the saddle as a pillow, 
I spread my blankets, undressed, and 
with a sigh of healthy weariness lay 
down. Never did bed of wool or 
feathers seem better than that couch. 


For a time I lay staring at the flicker- 
ing light of the fire playing on the can- 
vas above me, and listening dreamily 
to the waves on the shore. Then I went 
off to slumberland, a spirit of peace 
and contentment flooding my soul. . 


T was breaking day when I was 

awakened by a sense of chilliness in 
my right hip. Then, on the canvas of 
the tent I heard the patter of rain. As 
I started to get up from my couch the 
lower part of my anatomy sank deeper 
amongst the evergreens and bracken— 
and into 4"pool of water. I splashed 
up hastily, a trifle amazed. Then, as I 
considered, while I wrung the water 
from my nether garments, I laughed 
at my own folly. I had planted my 
tent over a neat little hollow! 

“Some camper!” I can hear some 
happy brother chuckle. 

But honestly, brother, haven’t you 
made just such a bonehead mistake 
during your out-o’-door experiences? 
Come, now. ’Fess up. 

K * * * 

Through the closed folding doors 
that separates my New York furnished 
room from the room next to it there 
drifts the odor of stale cigarette smoke 
and the chatter of voices in a tongue I 
do not understand. I lift the sprig of 
cedar and press it to my lips. 

(To be continued) 
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Not 
So 
Bad 


By FRANK RORKE 





UCK shooting, with its ever 
D changing problems, is one of the 
greatest sports in the world. 
But all during the day while I am en- 
joying the shooting I am also looking 
forward to another wonderful sport 
after I reach camp. I always try to 
reach camp ahead of the other shooters. 
Then I light my smoke and await their 
arrival. There comes one along the 
edge of the lake. Away out on the 
lake, with steady beat of oars ap- 
proaches another. These two will meet 
at the same point on the shore. While 
still out at least sixty yards the boat- 
man elucidates as follows: “Say, did 
you see that dodgasted boob off to the 
right of my blind? He was shooting at 
ducks a mile high. He scared away 
everything that tried to come my way. 
I would like to meet that gink in a 
dark alley.” Etc., etc. Then he steps 
out of his boat with three or four ducks. 
“Yes, I heard a lot of shooting over 
your way,” says the other one, dropping 
two or three ducks on the ground, and 
then adds, “By jinks, I am going to use 
a different blind tomorrow. I had to 
look right into the sun at everything 
I shot at. I can hardly see yet.” Then 
they walk into camp and neither has 
courage enough to ask how many I 
have. 


ND so they drop in, one by one. A 

shadow darkens the doorway and 
Harry steps in, but he drops his ducks 
outside, so we know he did not get many. 
He immediately starts swinging his 
right arm, rubbing his shoulder with 
the left hand, and accompanying said 
actions with distorted features. ‘“Dog- 
gone. Guess I shot too much yester- 
day. This shoulder is sore as a boil. 
Every time I pulled trigger today I 
flinched like a rank amateur.” So that 
lets him out. Then comes the only limit 
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of the day. Does he drop them out- 
side? He does not! He brings them 
right in strung on his game carrier and 
thrown over his shoulder. 

In his right hand is his gun, and in 
his left his shell case. He lays them 
aside one at a time and sort of lingers 
the while, and each move tends to swing 
those birds a little, just enough to keep 
them the center of attention. Then 
having divested himself of all other en- 
cumberances he employs both hands and 
a series of grunts in depositing that 
limit of ducks on the floor, with a non- 
chalance that seems to say, “Go ahead, 
you fellows, take any of those that you 
need. I will get plenty more tomor- 
row morning.” But he says nothing, 
except possibly an indifferent inquiry 
as to when dinner will be served. 


ANP here comes Jules Crappeau, 

with an expression like a fig syrup 
advertisement, and a few ducks. He 
drops wearily into a chair and an- 
nounces, “Sacré blue, I don’ feet pretty 
good. I am seeck all day. I t’ink some- 
t?ing I eat w’en I am in New Orleans 
las’ week.” But you should see him at 
the table in about an hour. 

Jules is never known by that name 
where he lives. There he is called “Not 
So Bad” Crappeau. Now I will tell 
you the reason for this. Any time Jules 
sees, hears or does anything that pleases 
him, his constant and only comment is 

“Not so bad.” And here is how he 
says it. The “not” he pronounces quite 
loudly, the “so” in ordinary voice, and 
the “bad” he drawles out with a rising 
inflection that usually denotes a ques- 
tion, but with Jules it is meant as a 
statement and not a question. So there 
it is. Now, everyone together, “NOT 
so b-a-a-a-d?” That’s fine! Now you 
see where Jules got his nick-name. If 
Jules saw a pretty girl, or made an es- 


Another Corking 
Duck Yarn in French 
Canadian Dialect 
by 
the Author of 


““Cousin Joe Le Duc’’ 


“Den dat ducks she jus’ split in de middle—’ 


pecially difficult shot, or watched his 
dog catch a lively cripple, his only com- 
ment was “NOT so b-a-a-a-d?” 


NE of the party inquired as to my 

success during the afternoon and 
when I informed him of the exact num- 
ber brought in, Jules eyed me for a mo- 
ment and then changed his customary 
comment to, “Huh, guess you don’ feel 
pretty good too.” 

Fatigue is a peculiar affliction. I 
have seen the duck shooter drag him- 
self out of a duck marsh on a hot after- 
noon with grass clinging to his waders, 
laboriously pulling his feet out of ten 
inches of mud at each step, then drop 
face forward on the bank in an appar- 
ent state of complete exhaustion, and 
lie there for fifteen minutes. I have 
seen him drag himself into camp, 
sprawl on the floor and kick off waders 
or heavy boots, with accompanying 
moans, groans and sighs. J have seen 
him sitting around camp like a drowsy 
convalescent on a hospital lawn on a 
warm afternoon. 

Then I have seen him respond to the 
dinner call. And after close observa- 
tion at the table, I can recall no in- 
stance where this affliction of the lower 
limbs, called fatigue, ever gave any 
evidence of having extended as far 
north as the arms. 


T HIS evening, after the usual exhibi- 

tion of culinary calisthenics, chairs 
were pushed back against the wall, and 
conversation seemed to avoid the hap- 
penings of the day, especially the shoot- 
ing end of it. Theories, duck habits, 
migration, front shots against side 
shots, each was discussed freely, and 
ended by each member, as usual, retain- 
ing his own pet theory. Finally they 
came around to the art of duck calling. 

(Continued on page 53) 





Winter angling on a northern lake 


Thru the Ice Crust 


The Thrill of the Bended Rod Is Absent, But He Who Has the 


Courage to Face the Wintry Blasts Finds the 


ISHING through the ice has its 
F devotees who are as ardent in the 

sport as those familiar only with 
the charm of “open water” angling. 
While, perhaps, not so much skill is re- 
quired in mastering the winter fishing 
game as in that of open water fishing, 
there is, nevertheless, much to learn. 

Winter fishing is principally for the 
capture of pickerel and perch, and the 
first essential is knowing something of 
the nature and habits of these fish. For 
the most part, this kind of fishing is 
done in ponds and lakes not influenced 
by tides. Having chosen one of these 
bodies of water wherein is known to be 
a goodly supply of these fish, the first 
thing to do is to determine the best 
“orounds.” Generally someone lives in 
the vicinity of the pond or lake who is 
familiar with conditions, and it is wise 
to seek out such a person, thereby sav- 
ing much time and work in experiment- 
ing. As a general rule, the best pickerel 
fishing is found in water ranging from 
five to ten feet in depth, whereas the 
largest of the perch are more often 
found in deeper water. 

Of course, one may fish with a single 
line held in the hand, but there isn’t 
nearly as much sport in this method as 
there is in doing it on a larger scale by 
means of tilts, or tip-ups, holding set- 
hooks. And then too, the catch is much 


By ERNEST WARREN BROCKWAY 


greater than by the single-hook method. 
In. certain sections legislation has 
frowned on this wholesale method of 
fishing, the tip-up method, on the ground 
that it savors of “fish-hog” tactics. 
Pickerel, especially in a body of water 
well adapted to them, multiply rapidly, 
and so the tip-up method is a debatable 
proposition. Of course, were one man 
or several men to monopolize a pond 
daily that would be another phase of 
the question, but when a body of fish- 
ermen make only a few trips during a 
winter, there is little danger that a 
pond will become depleted. 

Having selected the best “grounds,” 
the first move is to chop through the 
ice a section of holes a rod or so apart. 
Instead of stringing the holes along in 
an unbroken line, many fishermen ar- 
range them in a square. The latter 
method seems more practicable unless 
there are several members in a fishing 
party. When a tip-up signal appears, 
one does not want to lose any time in 
responding to it, and when the hooks 
are set in a smaller area promptness is 
assured. Many a fish is lost from lack 
of quick response. 


S to the size of holes, fishermen dif- 
fer in opinion. They should be of 
sufficient size so a fish may be drawn 
out freely. From eight to fifteen inches 


Sport Interesting 


is a good rule. When the ice is ex- 
tremely thick and when an axe is used 
for chopping holes, it is always an ex- 
cellent idea to begin large, for except by 
the most experienced with the axe, the 
hole is inclined to taper in at the bot- 
tom. And once this is begun it is 
difficult to straighten out. In heavy ice, 
a regular ice-axe, chisel or whatever 
one wishes to call it, is far superior to 
an axe. One may easily have one made 
by a blacksmith. 


[* is merely a piece of heavy steel bar 

an inch or an inch and a half in 
thickness and from five to six feet in 
length (depending on the size of its 
user) flattened out and tapered on one 
end like an axe. With this implement 
one has no difficulty in cutting a 
straight down hole and it can be done 
much easier than with an axe. 

As to tip-ups, there are so many dif- 
ferent kinds in use that one cannot very 
well describe them all. Some are made 
to set across a hole with the joint of the 
signal rod in the center of the hole, 
while others have a standard sticking 
up in the ice at the side of the hole, 
three or four inches back, and leaning 
so that the end of the signal rod is 
above the center of the hole. When the 
latter style is used, the base of the tip- 
up is fastened in the ice by means of 
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cutting a slit a couple of inches deep 
in the ice and on an angle pointing 
toward the hole. If a tip-up bothers 
about staying in the slit, it may be 
backed up by a small cake of ice. 


S OME tip-ups have spool reels. They 

save a great deal of time when tak- 
ing up the tip-ups for the return home, 
and oftentimes will save a fish where 
a fastened line will not. When a reel 
is used it should have plenty of “drag,” 
for the fisherman isn’t generally on 
hand to superintend its outrunning. 
If there is no drag, a fish would be 
liable to unhook on the bottom of the 
pond or else foul the line on some ob- 
struction. 

For pickerel, a heavy line should be 
used and its color should be dark so 
that it is not too easily perceptible. 
Some will say that a pickerel isn’t dis- 
turbed by the appearance of a line, 
that they are different from a trout or 
a black bass in this respect. True, 
they are, but they put to use the law 
of caution just the same, though in 
not so marked a degree. The mouth of 
a pickerel is large, exceptionally so, and 
a large hook should be used to accomo- 
date it. About a half-inch hooking 
space is right. While it isn’t necessary 
to use hooks with snells, it is better 
to do so. Aside from having the hook 
attached to something more invisible 
than a line, the snell also serves as a 
protector against the bite of the pick- 
erel. For simetimes it is a pretty easy 
matter for a pickerel to saw a line 
apart, provided he is deeply hooked. 

For winter fishing, the best bait is 
any lively small fish from two to three 
inches long. The shiner is preferable 
in most sections. Some fishermen hook 
the bait close to the tail, others through 
the back and others through the mouth. 
To state that it must be done any one 
way would immediately start a heated 
controversy. As for my own views, I 
believe a pickerel doesn’t care a hang 
how it’s fastened so long as he gets it 
between his jaws. 


‘THERE is one phase of winter fish- 

ing which cannot be emphasized 
too forcibly; namely, the keeping of the 
bait in motion. One should not sit 
by and await the up-going of a signal. 
He should move about from tip-up to 
tip-up and see that a fish has not died 
or has not ceased his squirming activi- 
ties. If he has merely become dormant, 
stir him up. I have seen many a pick- 
erel caught by the stirring-up method. 
A pickerel wants action in his food. 
And if the food itself doesn’t give it, 
you must. 

Care should be taken as to the dis- 
tance of the bait from the bottom of 
the pond. Of course, no specific rule 
can be laid down, for this is largely 
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governed by the depth of water, but 
more largely still by one’s perceptions 
and common sense. The habits of the 
same kind of fish vary, oftentimes, in 
different bodies of water, or, I would 
modify this by stating their degrees of 
habits vary. Fundamentally, their 
habits are the same. In most cases, 
however, from a foot to two feet is 
the proper distance for the bait to be 
stationed. Instead of going by guess- 
work as to distance, an accurate way 
to determine it is to fasten some kind 
of weight or sinker to the hook be- 
fore applying the bait and then measure 
off where it emerges from the hole on 
the part which is in the water. 

When a pickerel is hooked, don’t at- 
tempt to play him the way you would 
in summer time when using light tackle 
and radically different methods. There 
is no opportunity to play a*fish when 
the ice stands between you and him; 
he has the better of the deal every time. 
Simply keep a taut line on him and 
pull him in hand over hand, being cau- 
tious not to permit him to flounce about 
the edge of the ice just before you give 
him the final lift in the ascension act. 
S° far, I have emphasized princi- 

pally the general tactics used for 
pickerel fishing. Now, as to perch, you 
are quite likely to catch them right 
along with pickerel by using pickerel 
methods, but, you won’t get the best 
results. If you are going in for perch 
principally, get into deeper water and 
use smaller hooks and smaller bait. I 
know of one old fisherman who is an 
adept at winter fishing for perch. And 
he “jigs” for them. This is a one-hook 
proposition. Simply keep the hook jig- 
ging up and down. The jigging dis- 
tance, or latitude allowed, should be not 
more than two or three inches—just 
enough to keep the bait in good lively 
condition. This particular angler uses 
a jigging stick about six inches long 
and on the end of which is fastened 
his line. It is more convenient than 
merely holding the line in the hand. 
The jigging should not be done too 
quickly; it should be done rather slowly 
and uniformly. 

Weather has much to do with winter 
fishing, both as to the comfort of the 
fisherman and the success of the catch. 
Invariably, fish will strike more readily 
on a warm day. One of the best times 
is in the latter part of February when 
comparatively warm days may be 
chosen. A “January thaw” is an excel- 
lent time, too. It seems to put renewed 
life into the fish. 

The average pond or lake on a cold 
day is about as cold a place as one can 
find. Perchance, from necessity the 
fisherman is not privileged to select his 
day or days and ventures forth on one 


of these cold ones, about the first thing 
he should do is to build a lively fire as 
closely as possible to his line or section 
of tip-ups. It will keep him warm and 
stimulate cheer when the fish are obsti- 
nate, or some other thing, and won’t 
strike. Then when the noon hour ar- 
rives, he’ll have his fire embered down 
in proper shape for broiling a steak or 
sizzling bacon or whatever else he may 
care to sizzle, and make coffee. And, 
I might add, that a pot of good steam- 
ing coffee going it all day is a mighty 
big producing element in winter fish- 
ering. 


T doesn’t require much freeze to con- 
vert water into thin ice, and so if 
you are fishing on a cold day, you 


‘should arm yourself with a sapling four 


or five feet in length and keep dis- 
turbing the water around your lines to 
prevent freezing. 

Once one gets into line in the sport 
of winter fishing, he will readily sense 
why it is good sport. The cold air will 
make your blood circulate faster and 
when the red signals begin to bob up it 
will flow still faster as you scurry from 
one scene of action to another and draw 
forth a two-pounder, a four-pounder, a 
—but I must stop here for fear the 
editor may charge me with fantasy. 
Editors have been charged with being 
finicky—more finicky, perhaps, than 
any fish ever dared to be! 

(Barring the statement made in the 
last sentence, we believe Mr. Brock- 
way’s article contains a great deal of 
useful informatoin for the beginner 
and indeed, old timers at the sport 
may find therein hints of value. We 
have always left ice fishing to those 
hardy souls whose love of angling an- 
nually has lured them out on the wind- 
swept surface of a lonely lake, there 
to defy old Boreas’ blasts, the while 
they seek to renew summer memories 
of a tugging fish on a taut line. 

Our preference has been for the 
fireside; a comfortable chair in 


the inglenook of the hearth, béside the 
blazing back log, has always seemed 
an appropriate place to spend spare 
time during January and February. 

Here leaders are repaired, flies con- 
structed and memories of June trout 
waters revived. 

But this winter we are to be lured 
from the warmth of our den (so our 
partner says) and initiated into the 
art of ice fishing. 

As intimated before, we are un- 
familiar with the sport; our partner, 
however, informs us that skating 
scares the fish away, and as Mr. Brock- 
way has not mentioned the matter, 
we are passing it along to those read- 
ers who angle thru the ice in sec- 
tions where fish are wary.—W. J. S.) 


Among the valley quail 


UAIL-SHOOTING in Southern 
California is vastly unlike the 
sport one gets with quail in the 

Eastern, Mid-Western, Western and 
Southern States of the Union. “Bob 
White,” the representative of the quail 
family found in these States, is a 
reasonable bird as a rule, usually will- 
ing to co-operate with the hunter and 
a staunch pointer or setter, and not 
given to exasperating tricks which out- 
wit both dogs and men. Who that has 
followed quail-shooting in New York, 
Illinois, North Carolina or Kansas, but 
remembers the experience. The “point”, 
the rise of the bevy, the first shots, the 
flight of the bevy, the main flock gen- 
erally pitching in one direction; the 
alighting of the birds, the leisurely ad- 
vance of men and dogs, the successive 
“points” as the dogs reach the place 
where the birds have alighted and scat- 
tered, and the considerate wisdom of 
leaving some of the bevy to rear birds 
for the next year. 

In some of this cover good shots and 
good dogs can clean up the last “Bob 
White” of a bevy, if hoggishly inclined. 
But they do these things differently in 
Southern California. I shall never for- 
get my first glimpse of a bevy, or 
rather an enormous flock of California 
valley quail. There were not less than 
250 birds, rising in dispersing clouds, 
groups and later-rising birds, like the 
spokes of a shattered wheel, and pitch- 
ing over the foot-hills of the densest 
cover. As scores of the quail dropped 





into the brush I walked slowly forward 
to where I had seen dozens of them 
light, and being without a dog, stepped 
into the chaparral expecting to have 
fast and furious sport. 

I kicked up just one bird, and got 
him with the second barrel, after pound- 
ing around the brush for over an hour. 
A second hour of hard work brought 
me three birds, scratches and torn 
clothes galore from the rough travel- 
ing. The big flock had disappeared. 
California valley quail have a habit of 
rising, scattering, alighting; rising, 
scattering and alighting, running a 
hundred yards or so between flights, and 
then settling down to a steady run 
which may take them a half mile or a 
mile from where they first arose. If 
they had been hunted very much they 
may arise the first time 100 yards 
away, and fly a mile before they alight. 
They always run when they alight, un- 
less they have been surrounded and a 
lot of shooting in the air above fright- 
ens them into lying close. 


"T HEY are infinitely more elusive 

than fleas, and instinctively seek 
the densest and most thorny cover 
wherever they can find it; or they will 
vary this by flying to the tops of the 
low mountains adjoining the foothills 
and hug the scant cover to be found 
there. They are not going to be shot 
if they can help it. And yet, given a 
knowledge of their habits and eccen- 
tricities, most fascinating sport can be 


Blue Quail 
in 
the Foothill 
Country 


Tho Related to Bob White, 
the Western Birds Furnish 
a Totally Different Kind 
of Sport 


By JAMES L. DARRELL 


had with them, always remembering 
that a good retriever is a prime neces- 
sity in the game. 


HREE of us, and “the kid” boarded 
a “stem-winding” automobile one 
crisp December morning and trekked 
south-westward from Los Angeles for 
the foothill country in Riverside County. 
A three hours’ run brought us to where 
we drew in by a roadside spring, and 
driving in a trifle further to a clump 
of oaks, we halted and got out. We 
were in a little valley. On one side the 
land sloped away fairly level to a slight 
rise showing fields and stubble. On the 
opposite side it was uncultivated, some 
of the ground being covered with high 
weeds adjoining scrub oak trees, and 
the rest thick, brushy cover adjoining 
low foot-hills. In a country like that, 
quail often feed in the fields and stubble 
early in the morning, and retire to the 
dense cover later in the day. 

We had been told by the Camping, 
Fishing and Hunting Bureau of the 
Automobile Club of Southern California 
that we would find quail in this valley, 
several big bevies have been reported 
in that vicinity. Our expectations were 
keyed up to concert pitch. We were 
all pretty well “up” in “quailology” as 
it applied to the valley birds and con- 
fident that we could outwit their man- 
euvres if we could find them. After 
combing the stubbles and the weed- 
fields to the left without any results ex- 
cept flushing scores of doves and doz- 
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ens of jack-rabbits, we turned to the 
heavy cover at the right of the valley. 
After shogging around through a lot of 
thick cover we were approaching a 
sparsely grown patch of weeds and 
brush when out burst at least one hun- 
dred quail about sixty yards distant. 
Six shots followed instantly, all aimed 
above them. The flock scattered, a 
large number of the birds alighting 
about three hundred yards away in 
heavy cover. 


WE ran as rapidly as possible to the 

spot, flushed about forty birds, 
fired six more shots over them as they 
rose, and followed them up a little draw 
where we raised some fifteen or twenty 
quail, which we saluted with a salvo 
of half a dozen additional shots. Up 
to this time, we had not attempted to 
kill any quail. This following them 
up and scattering them by continuous 
shooting, makes them lie close and 
keeps them from running in a drove to- 
gether. We were tolerably “well winded” 
after our runs over the broken ground 
and hard going, and sat down to rest 
for a little while before starting in to 
do real shooting. 

Then we got up, divided our forces, 
and began to kick up the scattered 
quail. They lay very close, some at 
the edges of a small arroyo, or dry 
creek bed that wound in and out of the 
canyon, others at the side of thickets 
near the low brush, and some deep in 
‘the densest cover. It was next to im- 
possible to get doubles, as we had no 
dog, and in such brush you would be al- 
most certain to lose one, if not both birds 
of a double, without a retriever. The 
only safe way was to shoot single birds, 
retrieving each bird as soon as shot. 
Winged birds counted as lost birds un- 
less you could get in a second barrel 
on them. Dead birds are most surely 
picked up by running quickly to the 
spot where they have fallen, putting at 
this point a white handkerchief, then 
walking about twenty feet from the 
place where the quail has apparently 
dropped and putting another handker- 
chief on a weed. Then, by working be- 
tween the handkerchiefs, and to one 
side and the other of the line between 
them, and keeping a sharp lookout for 
feather-signs almost no dead birds will 
be lost, even without a dog. 


[X shooting without a dog, very few 

birds will be winged if care is taken 
to have the quail well in sight before 
firing, and you avoid taking+!ong shots. 
All sorts of chances can be taken when 
you have a good retriever, but when 
you are minus a dog, it is very much 
more satisfactory to shoot carefully 
and keep from losing birds. The un- 
evenness of the ground makes foot-hill 
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quail-shooting very deceptive. Quite a 
few shots are missed clean by reason 
of the birds darting over declivities and 
tall brush, or by curving around cor- 
ners of the hills, or by diving from the 
branches of scrub oaks where they have 
been hiding. If anything, the Valley 
quail is a bit swifter than “Bob White,” 
and they are somewhat smaller. The 
cock birds have a white throat, and 
both male and female birds have a 
perky little top-knot. The distinguish- 
ing call sounds like “po-ta-to, po-ta-to, 
po-ta-to.” 


E worked about very slowly in the 

dense cover, kicking some of the 
birds out almost at our feet. I got one 
run of four birds straight, and fol- 
lowed this with a pair of inexcusable 
misses. Ed and Walter had located a 
cluster of scattered birds close at the 
edges of some scrub oaks fringing the 
foot-hills, and their guns were crack- 
ing at irregular intervals. Bruce, “the 
kid,” discovered a quail in an oak tree 
and I let him have my gun. He re- 
turned a little later with the bird, al- 
though he said the gun had “kicked 
him cruel.” 

After we had worked the brush and 
the first slope around the foot-hills, we 
began a climb of the higher elevations 
to root the quail out of the occasional 
clumps of cover on the upper eleva- 
tions. Here, the shooting was more dif- 
ficult, as the angles were more puz- 
zling, and often the shooting was true 


The kid and a bird 


snap-shooting, as we only saw the birds 
for a moment. 


UT the ground was barer, and we 

found our dead birds much quicker 
than in the brush. To indicate how 
arduous the work is, and the length be- 
tween shots, it took us close to five 
o’clock in the afternoon to get our limit 
of fifteen birds apiece. We flushed one 
very large, and one medium-sized bevy 
during our hunt,after the first big flock, 
besides scores of jack-rabbits and cot- 
ton-tails. All told, I should judge we 
saw not less than two hundred and 
twenty-five quail. 

While valley quail-shooting is strenu- 
ous sport, it is thoroughly good shoot- 
ing, but a dependable retriever makes 
it infinitely more enjoyable. In some 
of the southern California counties 
where the country is not so rough, and 
where the brush and cover is lower, 
unusually fine shooting is had over 
dogs, after scattering the quail so that 
they will lie close and permit of points 
being made like those in “Bob White” 
shooting. When this occurs, the dogs 
can go in and make point after point 
and retrieve the dead birds the same as 
in the Eastern, Western, and Southern 
States in “Bob White” quail shooting. 

The season for valley quail in Cal- 
ifornia is from November 1st to De- 
cember 1st, with a daily limit of 15 
birds, weekly limit of 30 birds, thus 
limiting the shooting to each hunter to 

(Continued on page 56) 


HE S. S. Kyle was a seaworthy 

craft. She wallowed and plunged 

through the waves as nimbly as 
any porpoise. The night our little 
group of sportsmen bound for New- 
foundland put to sea from the min- 
ing town of North Sydney was as 
stormy a one as had been seen on the 
Nova Scotian coast that season, so our 
good ship had ample opportunity to 
prove her seaworthiness. 

As we stood on the forward deck in 
the rain, waiting for the boat to sail, 
grimy and dripping stevedores were 
dropping trunks, bales of hay, and bar- 
rels into the hold. Our mangled duffel- 
bags followed. To add to the joyous- 
ness, thirty head of cattle stamped and 
bellowed on the deck below us, steam- 
ing and shivering in the storm. 

The boat cast off her hawsers and 
steamed away at midnight—three hours 
late. The sea growing rough, I sought 
the protection of my cabin, and then 
the seclusion of my bunk. In the early 
hours of the morning I was (I will not 
say awakened, for sleep was not to be 
had with thirty steers trampling about 
on the steel deck above, sounding like 
the crash of falling pins in a gigantic 
bowling alley), let us say, possessed 
with a craving for air. 


HIS was to be expected because the 
one porthole our stateroom boasted 
was battened down to keep out the 
heavy seas, which turned the room and 
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its occupants a sickly green each time 
the vessel rolled. Grabbing one of my 
fellow sufferers by the arm, I persuaded 
him to accompany me to the upper deck. 
Upon stepping out of the doorway of 
the saloon, a mountainous sea literally 
swept us headlong down the companion- 
way. Scrambling and falling down the 
stairs, we lost no time in resuming a 
rigid position on our backs again. 

Day dawned on a grey, angry sea, 
running mountain high, and with a 
cross chop. <A thick fog scurried be- 
fore the gale close to the water. I was 
fervently praying we might strike an 
island or an iceberg, when we steamed 
into the harbor of Port-aux-Basques. 
It was here I got my first impression 
of Newfoundland. I had heard of its 
bleak, rock-bound coast, but never have 
I cast eyes on such a dismal scene as 
confronted me when I came on deck 
and peered into the fog. 


FEW flat-roofed houses clung as if 

for dear life to the precipitous sides 
of the rocky cliffs. A soggy, greasy 
wharf rose up out of the gloom, with 
about twenty seamen, grizzled of beard 
and oilskin clad, moving languidly 
about on it, waiting for the ship to 
come to rest. The customs office and 
a Reid-Newfoundland locomotive ap- 
peared dimly through the fog and 
smoke. All else was blotted out. The 
engine proved to be the one that was to 
convey our diminutive train into the 


Here Is an 
Almost 
Untouched 
Country 
with Splendid 
Sporting 
Possibilities 


interior of Newfoundland, more exactly 
to Curling, a hundred miles or so in- 
land, our destination. 


A REID-NEWFOUNDLAND train is. 

in itself one of the curiosities of 
the island. The coaches are about half 
the size of ordinary cars; two pas- 
sengers cannot sit comfortably in one 
seat, and none of the berths in the 
sleeping cars is over five and a half feet 
in length. The trainmen consider late- 
ness of three hours a good run. Dur- 
ing the ride into the interior, the con- 
ductor amused us with stories of how 
often trains became derailed and how 
many hours late they generally were. 
On we went for the best part of the 
day, careening and jolting through the 
vast caribou barrens that stretch for 
miles across the country, through 
heavily timbered regions, over dizzy 
bridge spans and through narrow de- 
files of precipitous cliffs. Somehow es- 
caping the yawning gulfs below, we at 
last, after many hours, stepped off the 
platform at Curling. 

The following morning, when pro- 
visions and equipment were in readi- 
ness, we put off from the Humber dock 
in three river-boats, loaded to the gun- 
wales with duffel, tents, and cooking 
utensils, for a six weeks’ trip up the 
Humber River—‘“a noble river and full 
of fish,” as the travel bureau circulars 
so admirably describe it. 
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Though the day was’ © 
glorious, and the hopes _ 
of all were high, we 
soon found we would 
have to abandon the 
trip up the Humber. 
It was impossible to 
proceed against the 
tremendous current. 
We must strike the 
river later in the sea- 
son. Sadly we turned 
back, but quick think- 
ing on the part of 
Croft, the leader of the 
party, saved the situ- 
ation, and the morale 
from going completely 
to smash. We were to 
try the fishing in the 
Sandy Lake region, an 
excellent section for 
large trout and salmon. 
By skillful persuasion | 
the station-master at LES 
Humber-mouth was in- 
duced to put an extra 
car to carry us with our boats and pro- 
visions on the night freight. The train 
was only two hours late, and by nine 
o’clock we were safely on our way, 
seated with all goods and chattels in 
the ramshackle caboose. 


T was not until midnight that we 

reached our destination, Sandy River 
Crossing, consisting of a railroad span 
across Sandy stream. Here was to be 
our first night’s camp. Dumping us 
and our dories into the underbrush be- 
side the track, the train rattled on into 
the night. Here we were, at midnight 
in a strange country, miles from any 
human habitation. It was indeed with 
a lost and helpless feeling that we be- 
gan to make camp. A lot can be ac- 


complished, however, with ten pairs of 
eager hands, and in an hour the situa- 
tion took on a more cheerful aspect, 
as we sat before a_ blazing fire, 
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The prize of the island—caribou 


drinking hot broth and chewing hard 
tack. 


Our first night in the wilds of New- | 


foundland was chilly and uncomfort- 
able indeed, and we hailed the break 
of day gladly. The following day was 
spent entirely in water. We pushed 
and pulled the clumsy boats up the 
rapids. Ten miles of this and we were 
able to row into the calm waters of 
Little Deer Lake. Here we had fish- 
ing for three days. A good many of 
the trout were two pounds and over. 
Ducks and plover were also in abun- 
dance. 


P USHING on into Sandy Lake, we 

camped for the next ten days in 
various spots around its luxuriant 
shore, where we saw several caribou. 
On an extended trip through a chain 
of lakes known as the Birchey Lakes, 
which run for thirty miles up 
to Sheffield Pond 
(the height of 
iand), we shot 
an unsuspecting 
buck at dusk 
one day, as he 
fed on the alders 
beside the shore 
Olan lactc Le 
stream. For a 
week thereafter 
we lived in a 
royal way on 
fresh “steak” 
and some of the 
three - pounders 
we caught with 
our “Silver Doc- 
tors,” at the foot 
of the Sheffield. 








A typical Newfoundland harbor 


UGUST 1st found us tearing 

through the wilds, dories, provi- 
sions, and all perched on the flat cars 
of an afternoon freight, bound for the 
waters of the upper Humber. Our ex- 
periences in the Sandy Lake country 
had hardened us immensely and we 
expected an easy time in the Humber, 
but, as will be seen, our troubles were 
not over. After buying out the store 
at Big Deer Lake station, dispersing 
the stationmaster’s goats which we 
found playfully leaping in and out of 
the dories after eating our supply of 
fresh vegetables, we rowed across Deer 
Lake to the mouth of the Humber. 
Here we made camp on an island, the 
name of which we rightly guessed im- 
mediately after dark, was Mosquito 
Island. I, for one, passed a night only 
surpassed in agony by the one on the 
Kyle. Up at daylight, I noticed that 
the others, driven from their mosquito 
bars by the sand fleas, frenziedly 
scratching and waving their arms, 
were up uncommonly early also. 


‘THE night of mosquitoes was fol- 
lowed by an all-day row up the 
river through the still-water to the first 
rapid. Upon arriving we were greeted 
and soaked by a cloudburst before we 
could get out our slickers and tarpau- 
lins. The day had commenced fair, but 
in Newfoundland the wind that brings 
sunshine may anytime blow into a thun- 
der storm before nightfall. Sleeping in 
a logging trail on the slope of a hill, 
the night passed smoothly, in spite of 
the stumps about which we were forced 
to drape ourselves. 
The morning of our first day’s jog 
(Continued on page 56) 
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REACHING CONGRESS 


HERE are several ways of letting your Rep- 
resentative and Senator know where you 
stand on proposed legislation. One—that of 

writing personal letters—is the manner most 
stressed. It is a valuable method, too—if your 
letter reaches its objective. This is no reflection 
on either the legislators or their office forces. It 
is only natural that, during a busy session, with 
mornings taken up with hearings (or investiga- 
tions),and the afternoons with sessions, they would 
not have time personally to. peruse the hundreds 
of letters they receive on various: subjects. During 
slack periods, however, all letters are read and re- 
plied to—although we are often lost in admiration 
of the manner in which Congressional letters can 
imply such fervid approval of our interest in a 
bill, without, as a careful analysis will show, com- 
promising the writers in the least. 

Probably the best way to be sure that your at- 
titude will be thoroughly understood, however, is 
by petition. A letter reaches only the individual 
to whom it is addressed—a petition reaches every 
reader of the Congressional Record. To make your 
petitions most effective 


1. State plainly but briefly what bill you are en- 
dorsing. Do not give just the number of the 
bill or the name of the introducer. Write it 
out—House or Senate (as the case may be) 
Bill No....., introduced by Sen. (or Rep.) 
Soe ar 9 , for the establishment of game 
refuges (or whatever the object of the bill 
may be). . 

This is of value to the casual reader of 
the Record, or the solon who is too busy 
to keep the object of every bill in his mind 
(if such a feat of memory were possible, 
in view of the thousands introduced each 
session. 

2. Have the names of personal friends of the ad- 
dressee head the list. If that is not possible, 
get names that will be familiar to him because 
of their prominence in the business, profes- 
sional or social world. 

This might sound like quilling, but it zs 
effective. It is only human for a man to 
be more interested in something that is 
sponsored by his friends or men whom he 
knows to be leaders in the community. 






3. Be sure to request that the petition be presented 
on the floor of the House or Senate. Many 
a flowery petition is left to blush unseen be- 
cause this simple request is omitted. Some 
Members of Congress make a practice of 
presenting all the petitions they receive to 
their respective Houses, but others do not. 
Be on the safe side’and request such presen- 
ation. 


That is all for the necessities. Now for the most 
important thing of all! After you have sent your 
petition in, follow its course. When you see it in 
the list in the Record (which is usually on file at 
your Public Library or leading newspaper office), 
drop your man a nice letter thanking him for the 
action, thereby proving your real interest in the 
matter by showing him that you did not deposit 
it on his doorstep like an unwanted waif, but that 
it is a child of your heart, which you have entrusted 
to his tender mercies, but which, nevertheless, you 
want to keep an eye on. 

He will know that you are in earnest and ap- 
preciate his efforts, and no one is so hard-boiled 
but what appreciation does not warm the cockles 
of his heart. Such a letter might be the drop of 
water that will turn; the mill-wheel of. his senti- 
ment in favor of your pet bill. 


THE SPELL OF THE CONE-BEARERS 


O earthly growths have the lure of the ever- 

green trees. They are the oldest living 

things. They go back to chaos and the mys- 
tery of the Ice Age. They ‘represent the trials of 
nature at the pinnacle of achievement. The suns 
of four thousand years have drenched individuals 
of this family, and today they strive and soar as 
living monuments. 

Man born in the shadow of such trees can not 
ignore nor forget them. He is a vigorous and 
dominant type of life for where the cone-bearers 
grow and dip with soughing anthem there is the 
“rhythmic swing” of the seasons. To’ live he must 
master the primitive, the idiosyncrasies of the 
elements. The trees are necessary to existence, to 
a major portion of labor and play. Dwellers of the 
cone-bearers are rulers of earth. As these trees 
are kings of the plant world, so their inhabitants 
dominate and control the destiny of the races of 
men. 

As a tree is of the earth earthly, so the love for 
trees must be intimate. ‘The appreciation has deep 
roots. Love for a tree, the shadows, the silence, 
the communion moments: sweep the mortal frame 
to its depths as solemnity enters the slender body 
of an Essene monk. 

Man can regulate his own existence when living 
in the echo of strange sounds, the song of bough- 
hid boughs, the threnody of somnolent boughs, and 
he drinks of life as one drinks from a wayside 
spring. He learns soon why many men are forest 
lovers, dreamers of strange dreams, users of wood 
in multiple ways. There is the solitude with all 
its mystery and beauty, the seasons in their variant 
raiment—all is as an open book in the original. 
Man needs no translator nor interpreter. To prowl 
and listen, to read and ponder the great tale of 
nature is to find life is the great adventure. The 
sheer beauty and fascination comes as “through 
the magic door.” 
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THE BARBLESS HOOK GRAPHICALLY 
DEMONSTRATED 


R. W. J. JAMISON (known among the an- 
M gling fraternity as “Smiling Bill’) advises 
us that his company has just completed a 
series of wild life films which besides their unique- 
ness, are intended as a graphic means of preaching 
the gospel of conservation through the use of the 
_barbless hook. 
The pictures are clear and convincing and demon- 
strate the hook’s effectiveness in a manner calcu- 
lated to dispel all doubt. No landing nets, gaffs or 
other devices to aid in landing the fish are used, 
clearly showing that the quarry is as easily procur- 
able as though a barbed hook were used. 

Briefly, the advantages of the barbless hook are 
these: It does not tear the fish’s mouth to the 
extent of the old style book: it holds equally well, 
and what is most important, it enables the angler 
to release under-sized fish, or those he does not 
wish to take, unharmed. 

Many clubs have legislated against the use of 
barbed hooks and we believe it is but a matter 
of time when all anglers will follow their example. 

There are 2,000 feet of the Jamison films show- 
ing rainbow trout, small mouth black bass and 
mascalonge in action. The entire story, from the 
strike to the end of the fight, is told with unusual 
clearness. There are no cut outs and no faking; 
the strikes are regular smashes; the boil of the 
water and leap of the fish recall pleasant hours on 
brawling stream and placid lake. 

One has an opportunity, too, of seeing a close-up 
of a trout actually striking the floating fly. The 
picture was taken at a distance of ten feet after 
much labor and perseverance. 

The principal character in the films is Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Taylor, an accomplished preley of wide 
reputation. 

Mr. Jamison advises us that the films are avail- 


able for sportsmen’s dinners, club meetings and. 


other places where outdoor people gather, free of 
charge. All that is expected is a guarantee of safe 
return and express charges. 


FREE DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT 
BUFFALO 


HIPMENT of 53 buffaloes from the Govern- 
ment’s herd in the Yellowstone National Park 
has resulted from the recent offer of the In- 

terior Department to distribute these animals free 
to the public. As soon as they can be captured and 
properly crated for shipment 26 additional buffalo 
will also be disposed of. 

Most of the buffalo were given to individual and 
private game preserves, the number’ distributed 
to these sources being 33, while 20 were’ sent to 
various municipalities for zoological parks. The 
herd in the Yellowstone National Park as a result 
of this public disposition has been reduced from 
approximately 730 to 651 head, a decrease equal 
to three-quarters of the number of calves born this 
year. A large motion-picture company obtained 
16 of these buffalo to be used in connection with 
re filming of plays dealing with western frontier 

ays. 

Many additional requests for buffalo were re- 
ceived, but the Department of the Interior has 
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given favorable consideration only to those in 
which it was shown that proper facilities for car- 
ing for the buffalo were available. Among the ap- 
plicants was a little boy who announced he had 
built a pen for his buffalo in his back yard before 
sending in his request. Such a request: could not 
be granted, of course. 


NEW JERSEY TO REAR QUAIL 


N its own game farm, next Spring, the New 
() Jersey Fish and Game Commission. will 

inaugurate a project to raise quail for the 
restocking of hunting grounds of the state. Previ- 
ous efforts to import Bob Whites from southern 
and western states have not met with any great 
success and where such birds have been brought 
in and liberated, it is the opinion of many sports- 
men that they soon migrated southward or per- 
ished before they became acclimatized. 

Commissioners believe that quail can be reared 
in semi-captivity as are ringneck pheasants, many 
thousands of which are now grown on the game 
farms and turned out annually in‘all parts of the 
state for restocking. The game farm: at Forked 
River, in the centre of a natural habitat for the 
birds, has been selected for the quail-raising ex- 
periment. Superintendent Malcolm Dunn, who has 
successfully raised numerous covies in recent years, 
is planning for the wholesale project. 

The quail will be reared from native stock, which 
is strong and vigorous and will not migrate. Pro- 
tectory laws and a short open season have resulted 
in an increase of quail, sportsmen report, in most 
southern counties. The birds reared at the game 
farm will be sent to those sections where inten- 
sive hunting has depleted the wild stock. 


THE LURE OF THE MOUNTAINS 


OUNTAIN climbing is by no means a new 
M or novel form of recreation. Switzerland 
and other mountainous areas have annually 
attracted thousands of visitors and certain local- 
ities of our own country, have been visited each 
year by those whose love of the outdoor life leads 
them into the unfrequented places. 

The number of people who choose this form of 
pleasure is increasing each year, and there seems 
to be little doubt that it will and should increase 
as our mountain areas become more easily acces- 
sible to those of moderate means and those who 
have only a limited time to spare from other ac- 
tivities. 

A climb in the mountains builds up one’s 
strength and adds new thoughts, new interests, 
and new information. It gives one a feeling of 
accomplishment in the very fact of having over- 
come the difficulties that intervened between the 
foot of the mountain. and its summit, and it affords 
many pleasant recollections for the afterdays. 

In the open, one learns the character of his ‘com- 
panions with more rapidity and certainty than in 
the more conventional life of cities. A friend is 
defined as one with whom you would like to go 
camping again. Strong and. weak characteristics 
rapidly develop. Selfishness can not be hidden. 
True and lasting friendship is often built up in a 
short time. 





Extra Useful Gun Cabinet 
A GUN cabinet passable as furni- 


ture but at the same time rugged 

enough to take care of the guns 
on long trips by auto or baggage car 
can be made at home. It need not 
cost, outside of work, more than five 
or six dollars. The value of such a 
cabinet lies in the fact that at the time 
when the guns are most exposed to 
damage and most inconvenient to take 
eare of this piece of sportsman’s furni- 
ture will take care of them. 

The lumber needed for a four gun 
cabinet will be: 2 pieces clear ‘yellow 
pine, %x12x50 inch 
(back and front of 
cabinet); 2 pieces 
clear yellow pine, % 
x9x50 inch (sides of 
cabinet) ; 2 pieces oak 
%4,x8x12 inch (ends, 
top and bottom cabi- 
net); 3 pieces white 
pine 1x2x12 inch (in- 
side cleats); 3 pieces 
white pine 1x2x7 inch 
(spacing blocks); 3 
pieces white pine 1x 
2x13 (outside cleats). 

The hardware: % 
dozen No. 9, 2 inch wood screws (for 
“string piece’); 4 dozen No. 6, 1% 
inch wood screws; 2 dozen No. 6, 1 inch 
wood screws. Tacks and brads. Hasp 
to slide from inside by outside knob and 
padlock. 

24 gauge sheet copper as follows: 3 
strips 2x13 inches; 4 strips 2x9 inches; 
6 corners; 1 inch plain copper. 

For covering: 144 yard double filled 
canvas, 72 inches wide; % lb. tube of 
prepared glue; 1 pint of good varnish. 

In addition to the above, 4 feet of 
good belt lacing three-eighths inch wide. 

The tools needed are hammer, saw, 
square, gimlet for screw holes, % inch 
bit, screw driver and brushes for glue 
and varnish. 

Begin by putting the ends, back and 
side pieces together with screws so that 
you have a box, minus the lid which will 
be like Figure 1. 

From this drawing it will be seen that 
the back piece is first screwed to the 
back ends and the side pieces then 


screwed onto both ends and back. When 
completed it will be found that the side 
pieces give an inside measurement of 
8% inches, whereas the ends give only 
eight. It is important to observe this 
as the strength of the cabinet depends 
upon this feature. 

Now stand the box on one end and 
set your guns inside, muzzles leaning 
against the back and butt plates spaced 
as you want them afterwards. Mark 
the outlines of the butt plates on the 
floor of the cabinet; and four inches 
below the front sight of your shortest 
rifle draw a straight line across the 





Figure 1 


back. This last mark is to fix the loca- 
tion of the “string piece’ which is to 
be used for holding the muzzles of the 
guns in position. ; 

As ‘your three butt spacing blocks 
are 2 inches wide it will be necessary 
in case your guns have shotgun butts 
to trim the blocks a little; on the other 
hand if all have rifle butts then it may 
be necessary to piece them out with 
thin strips. The marks outlining the 
butt plates will show what has to be 
done. When the blocks have been pieced 
or shaved to fit, screw them solidly to 
the bottom of the cabinet so that their 
front ends leave a clear space of an 
inch out to the front edge of the bot- 
tom. Into this space along the ends of 
the spacing blocks, put one of the inside 
cleats; its edge resting on the bottom 
of the cabinet, its inner side resting 
against the butt spacing blocks, and the 
outer side just flush with the edge of 
the bottom and % inch in from the 
edges of the side pieces. Having placed 


x * 


the cleat in this position screw it solidly 
to the butt spacing blocks and then 
screw the sides and bottom to it, driv- 
ing the last screws from the outside of 
the cabinet. 

The next thing in order is the “string 
piece.” Take another of the inside 
cleats and bore four pairs of % inch 
holes in it, spacing the pairs as you 
want the muzzles spaced in the cabinet. 
The holes ought to be half an inch apart 
and bored through the flat of the cleat. 
Having bored and cleaned out the holes, 
cut your belt lacing into four pieces 
and loop each one through a pair of the 
holes in the cleat. 
Now with the loop 
side to the back and 
strings dangling free 
from the front, screw 
the “string piece” to 
the back of the cabi- 
net along the line 
marked for it, using 
three of your half 
dozen 2 inch screws. 
As the back of the 
cabinet is only % 
inch in thickness and 
the string piece an 
inch, and the whole 
strain of the guns put upon it is obvi- 
ously too great for the slight hold that 
could be had with screws from the in- 
side, and anyhow the 2 inch screws will 
go clear through and project % inch, 
it is necessary to back it with an out- 
side cleat on the back of the cabinet. 
Put this on with three of the 2 inch 
screws which will go through the back 
and into the “string piece.” Then, of 
course, screw the outside cleat to the 
side pieces with 1% inch screws. Now 
fasten the side pieces to the ends of 
the inside cleat, ie, to the “string 
piece” with screws driven in from the 
outside and you have all the rigidity 
and strength needed. A “string piece” 
put in this way and the guns securely 
tied to it will not give way. 

You are now ready for the front of 
the cabinet. Take the remaining in- 
side cleat and draw a straight line 
down the middle of it on either of the 
flat sides. Measure off 25 inches from 
the outer edge of the bottom of the 
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cabinet to the middle and mark the dis- 
tance on each of the sides with a dot, 
putting the dot % inch from the edge of 
the board and on the inside. Now set 
in the cleat so that the ends of the line 
drawn on it correspond with the dots 
marked on the sides and fasten it in 


place with screws driven into it through, 


the side pieces. Now cut your front 
piece in two, so that it will give you 
two pieces of board %2x12x25 inches. 
Put one of these pieces in place, as the 
lower half of the front, the edge of the 
top should*coincide with the line down 
in the middle of the last inside cleat put 
in. Fasten this lower half in place 
to the cleats and bottom end with 1 
inch screws; then screw the edges of 
the side pieces to it. 

Now take your piece of canvas and 
cut from it a rectangular section ex- 
actly 44x50 inches. This will leave 
from the original piece a selvage 22x45 
inches. Cut from this selvage two rec- 
tangular sections 8x12 inches. Now 
mark off in one corner of your large 
piece a section 12x25 inches. The 25 
inch line should be parallel to the 50 
inch side and the 12 inch to the 44 
inch side. 

Now remove the screws holding the 
outside cleat, which was put on to back 
the “string pieces,” and for the time be- 
ing lay this cleat aside. Though it looks 
like round-about business to put the 
cleat on and then take it off again, the 
facts are that unless the screw holes 
are all made sure of before the can- 
vas is put on, you are almost sure to ruin 
a gimlet or maybe split one of the side 
pieces, if you do not start to put on the 
outside cleat until you have the cover 
on, for when the canvas is on it will hide 
the location of the screws which go 
through the side pieces into the ends of 
the “string piece.” 

With the outside of the cabinet clear 
of all cleats and projections put on 
‘your glue according to the directions 
on the tube and lay on the canvas. The 
eanvas will probably not match closely 
along the end edges, but this makes no 
difference, because your copper strips 
will take care of it. When the canvas 
and glue are dry, bend on the copper 
strips and fasten them with tacks. 
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You now have left from your stock 
of materials, beside a few screws, two 
outside cleats, besides of course your 
hasp. 

Put one of these outside cleats across 
the front of the cabinet so that it is 
exactly over the inside cleat that goes 
across the front at the middle. Put 
the other cleat across the top of the 
front so that it forms a slot in which 
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Figure 2 


the upper half of the front section can 
slide up and down. Should the thick- 
ness of canvas cover the movable up- 
per front section and cause the section 
to bind, it will be best to shim up the 
cleat just far enough to admit of free 
movement. °* 

Now put the movable section in place 
and with brace and bit cut through it 
and the outside cleat the slot for the in- 
side hasp. Put on the hasp and the job 
is done except for varnishing. 

Those who want a more pleasing 
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piece of furniture will want in addition 
to the regular canvas covered front 
upper section, a supplementary upper 
front section of glass, which can be 
used at home. However, since guns are 
not apt to be injured by exposure to 
the air of the room in which gun cabi- 
nets are usually placed, the utility of 
the glass is problematical. 

If you have paid close attention to 
dimensions, not as stated, but as im- 
plied, it will be noted that the inside 
dimensions of the cabinet are eight 
inches for depth, twelve for width and 
fifty for length. These are ample for 
shotguns with 30 inch barrels, so far 
as length is concerned, and the width 
will accommodate four bolt actions 
without removal of bolts. The same 
cabinet with different spacings will ac- 
comodate an extra gun, provided there 
are no bolt actions or the bolts are re- 
moved. 

In using the cabinet on your running 
board or as a shipping case, always ob- 
serve the rule of ordinary packing, by 
folding a blanket or two and stuffing 
them in good and tight, so that they 
will act as cushions to the heavier con- 
tents. With this kind of a cabinet you 
can forget about the worry over the 


. possibility of arriving in woods or 


mountains with a fine checkered stock 
worn down until it looks like it had 
been sand-papered, or worse yet with 
sights knocked out of alignment or a 
fine barrel sprung. y R grarrorp, 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


Lodging for the Night 


[® caught away from camp over 

night, the quickest and easiest made 
shelter can be constructed in a few 
minutes with an axe. A _ thickly- 
branched evergreen furnishes all the 
material. Select one with branches 
very heavy at the roots. Chop nearly 
through about four feet from the 
ground, so that when the tree falls it 
will rest on the stump. Cut away the 
under branches, and use for a_ bed. 
Other branches may be used to thatch 
the shelter until it becomes nearly 
rainproof. There is room for several 
people under this shelter. A CAMPER. 
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Feathering on game 


is coming into his own. Among 

shooting men he is becoming 
more popular every year. With the 
exception of retrieving a hare and 
jumping or climSing stone walls, he 
can do all that the larger breeds are 
capable of, his smaller size being often 
a positive advantage. For combing out 
the bottoms of ditches under thick 
hedges his diminutive stature helps him 
to push out game, which a larger dog 
(necessarily working from the top) of- 
ten misses; it cannot be denied that 
the cocker can work more rapidly in 
“tunnels” through very thick and 
thorny cover (and in doing so receives 
less punishment) than his larger cou- 
sins, consequently he should find more 
game in the terrain indicated. As re- 
gards “style” in work a good spaniel 
has the advantage, the merry action of 
his tail, and quick turns in quartering 
his ground indicate speed, and as the 
best are bred now, there can be little 
difference between cockers and spring- 
ers in point of actual pace. 

There are numbers of people who 
own spaniel puppies, who would like to 
train them for the gun, but are deterred 
from doing so because they have no 
shooting of their own. 


ale HERE is no doubt that the spaniel 


S° they leave the puppy, often a weil- 

bred one, severely alone, or content 
themselves with taking him out on lead 
for a “nice walk” along the roads, 
merely loosing him for a scamper at 
the first convenient open space. There 
are few sights at once so ludicrous, and 
yet so pathetic, as a man calling or 
whistling his dog, while the latter dis- 
ports himself afar without taking the 
slightest notice of the summons. Should 


he proceed on his way, he may or may 
not see fit to follow; should he attempt 
to pursue, the dog deems it a game, in 
which he not only can, but almost in- 
variably does win. With very little 
forethought and with the expenditure 
of very little time and trouble a con- 
stantly recurring and annoying contre- 
temps could have been averted. This 
is the aspect of lack of training from 
the owner’s point of view, but there 
is another side to the question, viz., as 
viewed from the dog’s stand- 
point. No puppy or dog re- 
spects such an owner as the 
one just described, because 
he has not been educated to 
do so: his own brain, how- 
ever, is naturally imbued 
with the desire to please, 
and even such a wayward 
example as the truant just 
mentioned will, when his 
gambols are over, come gal- 
loping back and endeavor to 
make a fuss, as much as to 
say, “I have had a good game, where 
do we go next?” The disciplined ani- 
mal appreciates his owner far better 
than the undisciplined, because he un- 
derstands more, and affection based on 
understanding is a long way ahead of 
doggy love for a human merely re- 
garded as a dispenser of food or exer- 
cise. It must also not be forgotten that 
a partially broken dog is pecuniarily 
worth more than an unbroken one, not 
very much more in point of actual cash, 
but still something more, and what is 
far more important, is much more read- 
ily salable. 

Whether a puppy will ever be actu- 
ally shot over or not does not matter— 
it should invariably be assumed that he 





Spaniel 
Puppies 
and 
Their Training 


Methods for Use on Cockers 
and Springers 


By CAPTAIN W. G. AMBROSE 


will have that good fortune—therefore, 
in any event he should receive the pre- 
liminary training, or “hand breaking,” 
as it is sometimes called, to the fullest 
extent possible, exactly as if he were 
going to be turned out a finished gun- 
dog. 


HE discipline is good for him, ren- 
ders him handier, develops his in- 
telligence and affection for his handler. 
So that every possessor of a spaniel 
puppy, whether he has ac- 
cess to shooting or not, no 
matter what its age, should 
begin to train it at once, as 
intensively as if he wished 
to run it in a Field Trial. 
A great deal can be done 
towards making a gundog 
in the absence of game; in 
fact, two-thirds of the work 
in training is frequently ef- 
fected by eminent handlers 
without the puppy ever see- 
ing fur or feather. This is 
rational, for it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect a puppy in the excitement of run- 
ning game for the first time to obey 
commands, many of which he has prob- 
ably never heard before; yet for gen- 
erations that was the way many pup- 
pies were broken. Their first lesson 
were frequently given by a keeper, gun 
in hand and whip in pocket; needless to 
say, only the hardiest survived the or- 
deal to become useful in the field. 


[XN the more modern system the whip 

has disappeared altogether in the 
preliminary training, and instead of 
telling the pupil when at fault to 
“ware” this and that, he is ordered to 
perform a certain action, which auto- 
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matically checks the impulse for wrong- 
doing. 

Heredity counts for a great deal in 
gundogs—and the last vivid impressions 
of the bitch are nearly always trans- 
mitted to her offspring. Assuming an 
owner breeds puppies, the dam should, 
if possible, be worked quietly at both 
hunting and retrieving up to the last 
possible moment, as there is no doubt 
that where this can be done the inclina- 
tion to perform similar actions is thus 
more completely imparted to her prog- 
eny. 


T will be necessary to mention a few 

articles among the paraphernalia of 
the kennel which are necessary for 
teaching the young idea. 

The Kennel Gun (or Pistol) —A light 
shotgun rifle or revolver is enough. 
After the puppies are born it is a good 
plan to fire off a gun daily outside the 
kennel, and also at feed time as soon 
as the puppies begin to eat food on their 
account. If this is done there is little 
likelihood of any individual member of 
the litter becoming gun-shy. Where a 
puppy has been acquired by gift or pur- 
chase the gun or pistol must at first be 
fired at some distance; if the puppy is 
loose in a roomy kennel he will at once 
evince either fear or indifference to 
the report; in the event of the former 
the charge must be reduced or the gun 
fired farther off, until he becomes ac- 
customed to the sound. 

The Whistle-—The whistle plays an 
imortant part in the early training of 
young puppies. The particular kind 
used is unimportant, provided the same 
or a similar one is used throughout, and 
the first or “come in” (generally a 
“wobbly” call) is not varied; this as 
well as the other field calls should be 
sounded as softly as possible. The call 
sounded for puppies at every feed is 
the “come in” or recall, and when the 
puppies have the run of the yard they 
may be reassembled by means of it: as 
each comes up in response he should 
receive a morsel of biscuit or some tit 
bit. 


PUPPIES so taught in kennel rarely 

fail to report themselves in the ex- 
ercise field; in the event of an early 
default there on the part of one or more, 
ignore it for the time being, but next 
time out obtain the services of a stran- 
ger and get him to chase the delinquent 
away from the centre of attraction, 
when he will quickly return to his han- 
dler for protection. 

The Check Line.—This is merely a 
strong piece of line fitted with a swiv- 
elled spring hook, in reality only an 
elongated lead, used for the purpose of 
working a puppy at a greater distance 
from his handler than can be done on 
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an ordinary lead. It is, however, the 
stepping-stone to complete liberty, 
which some puppies achieve, although 
later they may require to be hitched up 
again for refractory conduct. In some 
cases it is possible to dispense with the 
check line altogether. 

Lesson No. 1.—This is the most im- 
portant lesson of all, and should be 
learned thoroughly, as it is the founda- 
tion on which all the others rest. Un- 
less puppies are perfect in this, their 
further education will present consid- 
erable difficulty. 

As soon as the puppies begin to feed 
obtain an assistant, sound the “come 
in” on the whistle and only allow one 
puppy to feed at a time outside the 
kennel, making him sit up in front of 
his dish and do not allow him to pre- 
cipitate himself on its contents as he 
will certainly struggle to do; give him 
the command “hup” (or “drop,’”’) keep 
him sitting up by means of gentle re- 
straint as long as he struggles; when 
he becomes resigned tell him to “hie on” 
or “go on,” at the same time releasing 
him to feed, and so on through the litter. 


\W HERE there is only one puppy the 

trouble is trifling. The sooner this 
lesson is imparted the better. When a 
puppy will sit up facing his meal, with- 
out offering to touch it until ordered 
to do so—he is a fit subject to receive 
further instruction. As soon as each 
individual puppy is perfect the whole 
litter can be fed together in this man- 
ner outside the kennel. 

“Kennel Up.’ — Before the puppies 
have quite finished their meal outside 
the kennel remove the plate and place 
it inside the kennel, giving at the same 
time the command “kennel up,” they 
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will all then of their own accord scram- 
ble into the kennel after the remains 
of their meal, and be duly shut in. At 
a later stage they will readily obey the 
behest without any food being placed in 
the kennel, but for the first few times, 
and later every now and then, it is 
advisable to throw a fragment of bis- 
cuit into the kennel to induce a puppy 
who has been taken out for exercise to 
enter. 


N the event of an individual puppy 

being taken in or out of a kennel, 
whether on lead or not, he should al- 
ways receive the word “hup,” and be 
kept sitting while the door is being 
opened and shut. 

First Walks—Very small puppies 
can be allowed to exercise themselves 
collectively in a dry yard or enclosure; 
but for instructional purposes they 
must always be taken out individually, 
so that it is as well to accustom them 
to the lead and couples from the very 
first. Owing to motor traffic, roads are 
so dangerous that they cannot be given 
their liberty on them. They generally 
become accustomed to the lead and cou- 
ples in two or three days. 

Dropping to Hand.—While leading 
the handler raises one hand above his 
head giving at the same time the verbal 
command “hup”; if the previous in- 
structions have been duly carried out, 
the puppy will at once drop to the word, 
and in a very short time to the upraised 
hand alone. At first it is necessary to 
emphasize the uplifting of the hand, 
almost to the extent of jerking it up. 
After this lesson is well carried out on 
lead, substitute the check cord, length- 
ening it as the pupil progresses, until 
finally the signal is obeyed at liberty. 





Early lesson in retrieving 


Dropping to Whistle-——Here the pro- 
cedure is similar to the above, the han- 
dler blows a short sharp blast (but not 
a loud one) on the whistle, at the same 
time raising his hand over his head; if 
necessary he will also give the verbal 
command “hup.” After a little while 
the puppy will drop to the whistle only. 
The object of teaching this is to ensure 
the puppy dropping in places where he 
cannot see his handler. It is most im- 
portant to obtain implicit obedience to 
this signal, as at a later stage it is fre- 
quently a most effective means of pre- 
venting chase or running it. After the 
puppy can be relied upon to obey in 
the open he must be exercised in it in 
cover, or among gorse bushes, where 
he cannot see his handler, but always 
in places where the latter by slightly 
shifting his position can satisfy him- 
self that obedience has been prompt. 
Response to this signal is useful in 
checking a puppy that ranges ahead too 
far, but it is much easier to drop such 
a one than to get him to respond to the 
verbal command “back.” Nor is it de- 
sirable to blow the “come in,” which 
in the field should be used as rarely 
as possible. 

Dropping to Shot.—Also first taught 
on lead, the word “hup” accompanying 
the discharge of a gun—until from as- 
sociation of ideas the puppy learns to 
drop at the report alone. Later the 
check line will be substituted for the 
lead until the puppy will drop at its 
full length, and eventually at liberty; 
in the last instance for a time it will 
probably be found that he will only 
drop when close to his handler. 

Dropping to Wing (and Fur).— 
Where there is no feathered game pup- 
pies, can be dropped to pigeons re- 
leased from an impromptu trap—drop- 
ping to fur must wait till they are actu- 
ally in the field. 

“Come In.’—This verbal command 
will at first be preceded by the “come 
in” whistle call—which will gradually 
be omitted. The command should be 
given very slowly and at first only to 
puppies on the check line, so that obe- 
dience can be summarily enforced. Re- 
wards for prompt obedience will facili- 
tate matters. The place selected for 
this lesson should for the first few times 
be free from game or other canine dis- 
tractions. 

Retrieving. — Retrieving may be 
taught with all the above from the very 
beginning, although many authorities 
leave it to a much later stage. Some 
puppies not more than eight weeks old 
will retrieve any small light object 
without any teaching at all, and often 
pick up things such as empty cartridge 
cases and bring them in of their own 
accord. The writer of this article had 
last year two such puppies, both of 


whom retrieved a piece of rabbit skin 
to hand at a gallop the first time of 
asking. One was a cocker called 
“Quiz,” the other an interbred springer 
and clumber. Unfortunately both suc- 
cumbed to distemper. 


Dummies.—Retrieving should be 
taught by means of dummies (but small 
soft rubber balls will serve). Dummies 
may be made of either feather or fur; 
the fresher the dummy skin or quills 
the more readily will the puppy pick it 
up, but very often is less prepared to 
give it up than he would an older one. 
Some trainers make their fur dummies 
conical in shape, in order to teach the 
puppy in picking up to find the center 
of balance for carrying. All stuffed fur 
dummies, however, lack the pliancy of a 
fresh shot rabbit, so that many puppies 
which readily pick up a stuffed dummy 
are a bit nonplussed when they first 
meet the genuine article in the field. 
No puppy should retrieve a full-sized 
stuffed dummy until he has changed his 
teeth. For very small puppies a little 
roll of rabbit skin or a bunch of quill 
feathers from some game bird is quite 
sufficient, as it is unwise to call on them 
to make an effort in an exercise which 
should appear to them to partake of 
the nature of a game. The retrieving, 
and in fact all lessons, should be begun 
in the strictest privacy. It is a good 
plan always to take the puppy to a 
strange place, at any rate to begin with, 
and at first simply throw the dummy a 
few yards away—saying “find lost” or 
“seek,” he will at once rush off to in- 
vestigate the curious object, and if it 
is at all attractive, will pick it up— 
as soon as he picks it up, the handler 
must run away, while the puppy neither 
wishing to be left behind nor to forego 
his treasure, gallops after him with it 
in his mouth. Here it is important that 
the handler should contrive to take it 
from him before he has time to drop it, 
should he be so inclined, not always 
an easy matter; so that. each time, so 
to speak, the puppy involuntarily de- 
livers to hand, for which good office he 
receives a reward. When he does this 
fairly well, the puppy must be made 
to sit at the command “hup,” and the 
dummy be thrown a few ‘yards away, 
while the puppy is kept sitting (coerced 
if necessary), until told to “find lost” 
whereat he is allowed to gallop out, 
pick the dummy up and carry it in pur- 
suit of his handler as before. Some 
puppies are disinclined to deliver, and 
hold on like grim death; with such the 
handler may have to curl the upper lip 
round a canine tooth and exert a little 
pressure, saying “give”; the substi- 
tution of an older dummy generally ob- 
viates this difficulty. It is well, how- 
ever, for the puppy to hold the dummy 
in his mouth until told to “give,” as 


he will be less likely to learn the de- 
testable habit of dropping his stuff at 
the handler’s feet. As a puppy im- 
proves he may be made to sit without 
moving while the dummy is thrown 
nearer and nearer to him by degrees, 
never being allowed to bring it till he 
is told; when the dummy is quite close, 
say within a couple of yards or so, he 
will be told to “bring” instead of “find 
lost,” the idea being to get into the 
puppy’s mind the three stages of re- 
turning an object, viz., the pick-up, gal- 
lop in and delivery. Although it will 
take some considerable time to arrive 
at this point, it is worth spending time 
over however, as it will bring distinc- 
tion in style later. In course of time 
very small rabbits, say six weeks old, 
and freshly shot small birds may be 
substituted for dummies; should the 
puppy run away with these, or play 
when carrying them, he must have a 
short course on the check line. Eventu- 
ally the dummy will be thrown into 
short cover where the puppy cannot see 
it but will have to use his nose to find 
it, and will also be made to puzzle it 
out of the line of trailed dummies made 
of fresh flayed skin. . 

Carrying.—Some portion of the time 
spent in retrieving lesson should be de- 
voted to “carrying,” for which purpose 
select some dummy for which the puppy 
has a special affection, and make him 
carry it a short distance, to be gradu- 
ally increased, his handler meanwhile 
walking, or if necessary running in 
front; as long as the latter keeps mov- 
ing, the puppy probably will not drop 
it, nor make off with it. This practice 
well carried out is very helpful towards 
obtaining a certain and complete de- 
livery to hand. There is a great differ- 
ence in individual puppies in regard to 
the facility with which they learn to 
pick up, gallop back and deliver; all 
gallop out but many will not “snatch” 
the dummy up from the ground as they 
ought, neither will some gallop back, 
but are content to amble or walk back, 
wagging their tails and turning their 
heads from side to side expectant of 
admiration. With the dullards at re- 
trieving it is absolutely necessary to 
find a new strange place for each lesson, 
as they will only pick up quickly and 
gallop back when they imagine they 
are being left in the “abomination of 
desolation.” 

When a puppy refuses to bring a 
dummy, substitute one made from a 
fresh flayed skin or fresh plucked quills, 
or even a freshly killed small bird. If 
you can get him to bring one dummy 
consistently, he will generally forget his 
antipathies. 

“Back”—This command indicates a 
reversal of the direction in which a dog 

(Continued on page 53) 
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How the contrivance is made 


The Sneak -a- Duck 


A Unique Device for Approaching Ducks and 


HIS story comes from the plains 
of west Texas and the contrivance 
illustrated and described herein 

will be of interest only to hunters of the 
plains country where the ducks and 
geese are plentiful but natural blinds 
are hard to find. Here on the open lakes 
of the west and southwest are thou- 
sands of small lakes ranging in size 
from five to six acres to a section or 
more. The average lake in northwest 
Texas covers about 160 acres of ground. 
These lakes have a basin of wide di- 
mensions, such that during the rainy 
season, the lake will be swollen to about 
twice its normal size. However, this 
swelling occurs mostly during the late 
winter on account of heavy snows and 
rains. In October and November one 
will find the lakes at about half their 
maximum capacity. This leaves a broad 
eraterlike depres- 
sion which is com- 
posed of tight 
prairie land with 
short grass. Very 
few weeds grow on 
this incline toward 
the lake, which 
means that a 
hunter’s chance of 
“sneaking” upon 
the birds is very 
slim indeed. 

The writer has 
spent the past four 
or five duck seasons 
trying to determine 
the most effective 
method of getting 
results on open 
prairie lakes. The 
result of these ex- 
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Geese in Open Country 


By W. H. MAHON 


periments is the “Sneak-a-Duck.” The 
methods and plans which we have tried 
and which failed are to numerous to 
relate. I will not burden the reader 
with a narrative of past exploits along 
this line, but I will say that if you think 
of making an imitation horse to use as 
a blind in slipping up on an open lake, 
save time and trouble by not doing it. 
We tried that on the geese last winter. 
Two of us worked all day making the 
“horse” out of sacks and stuffed him 
with straw. 


LARGE bunch of geese had been 

playing a certain lake in the late 
afternoon and thither we drove with 
the old bay horse. We stopped the car 
about a half mile from the water and 
took positions at the left flank of the 
straw pony and began to advance on 





The sneak-a-duck in use 


the lake. The wind was strong and the 
horse was weak. The result was that 
we had a hard time keeping him to- 
gether. 


EING the shorter of the two men, I 

was assigned the dignified part of 
playing the back end. I tried to make 
everything as natural as possible. I 
even switched the flies off now and then 
but when we got back to the car, my 
wife reminded me that it was late in 
November and there were no flies to 
switch. Well, we might have done fine, 
had it not been for the fact that we 
had so far to sneak that we were both 
exhausted long before we got within 
range of the birds. When within about 
three hundred yards of the lake, I sug- 
gested that we sit down and rest a min- 
ute and peep over and see what the 
geese were doing. 
My partner did not 
hear me but I 
thought he did as 
he happened to 
pause for a second 
so I sat down. He 
kept going and the 
result was that we 
pulled old Dobbin 
in two and the 
game was up. The 
folks who were 
watching from the 
car, said the show 
was worth a dollar 
but the geese didn’t 
think so. At least, 
they did some of 
the tallest flying I 
ever saw geese do. 
(Con. on page 55)’ 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Elk in Montana 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N regard to game conditions out here, 

I am sorry to say that it looks as 
though the elk had a hard winter ahead 
of them. We had a lot of snow early 
in the season and I 
understand that there 
was even more snow 
in the country south 
of the Park and the 
surrounding game 
preserves long before 
the hunting season rats 
was over. In fact, Re 
the season is still open 
in Park County, Mon- 
tana, and will be un- 
til December 20th. 
After the terrible 
slaughter at Gardiner 
five years ago, the 
season was shortened 
from December 25th 
to November 15th so 
that the open season 
in Park County, Mon- 
tana, was no longer 
than it was in other 
parts of the State 
(October 15th to No- 
vember 15th), but evi- 
dently this was bad 
for the hunting busi- 
ness around Gardiner 
so after two years, the 
season was again 
opened to December 
20th. Of the three 
main herds of elk in 
and around Yellow- 
stone Park, the two 
largest herds are los- 
ing ground rapidly x, 
and although this is ee - 
due to several causes, 
most of it can be laid 
to the question of ade- 
quate winter range or 
feed. If some provision were made 
whereby these animals could get suf- 
ficient feed without being driven by 
starvation to seek it in the open coun- 
try where they are prey for an army of 
pot hunters there would not be much 
left to worry about, although we still 
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have a few tooth hunters. There are a 
few other things that I would like to 
take up with you when I have a little 
space. There were quite a number of 
elk killed on the Gallatin this fall, but 
not enough to do any material damage 





In the elk country 


to the herd, but as you know, this herd 
is the smallest one of the three main 
herds and I wish the other two were as 
well situated as it is. There is some 
talk of trying to change the drift of 
the northern herd so that they will go 
down the Gallatin as there is sufficient 


range here for about eight or ten thou- 
and head of elk. Plans are also under 
way to create a much larger game pre- 
serve on the Gallatin than the one we 
already have. A party made up of 
game experts in the Forestry Dept. and 
the U. S. Biological 
Survey were up here 
this fall for the pur- 
pose of looking over 
the ground with a 
view of enlarging the 
present game pre- 
serve to a great ex- 
tent. I hope this will 
be of use to your 
readers and I intend 
to go into the thing 
more completely next 
month. 
ERNEST MILLER, 
Elkhorn Ranch, 
Bozeman, Mont. 
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Black Squirrels 
Predominate in 
Louisiana 
DEAR FOREST AND 

STREAM: 


I HAVE just read 

with some little 
interest your article 
in October Forest & 


STREAM, entitled 
“Blachie of the Tree 
Topss: ; 


For a number of 
years I lived in dif- 
ferent parts of north- 
east Louisiana, and 
spent a large part 
of my time in Tensas 
Swamp, which is the 
greatest hunting 
grounds in the cen- 
tral gulf states. 

I have seen very 
few grey squirrels through the swamp 
regions, but black squirrels are to be 
found on every side. 

An amusing little incident happened 
in Rayville, La., several years ago, 
which will describe our conditions bet- 
ter than I could tell it. 
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In the Summer of 1918, a Chicago 
man on his first trip into Louisiana, 
wished to go squirrel-hunting, and as 
his host was very busy decided to go 
by himself. He spent half a day in the 
swamp and upon getting home had 
nothing to show for his hunt. His 
friend could not understand as the 
woods were full of squirrels, so asked 
him all about the hunt. The visitor 
flatly denied seeing any squirrels with 
the exception of one fox squirrel, which 
he failed to kill, and in the course of 
conversation asked his host what all the 
little animal were that looked like squir- 
rels, but were solid black. He said 
that he had been seeing them all day, 
but would not kill any as he did not 
know what they were. 

I can’t agree with the State Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission in saying 
that the black and greys belong to the 
same family, as I find very few greys 
where the black predominate. ; 

If the black is a freak why isn’t 
there as large a per cent freaks in Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Alabama where 
they are never heard of, and greys 
plentiful as there is in northeast Louisi- 
ana where the grey seems to be the 


freak? A. S. STANForD, 


Florence, Ala. 


Mr. Emmett’s Mystery Fish 
Identified 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


POSSIBLY I can help Mr. Emmett in 
his difficulty with common names, 
page 671. 

No matter how long one may study 
common names of fishes, there is al- 
ways something new coming up. Read- 
ing the heading and having just re- 
turned from the Gulf coast, I. at once 
looked for a picture of the shark which 
is sometimes called “Bonnethead” along 
the New England coast. This cousin 
of the Hammerhead is always called 
“Shovel Head” in the region about 
Point Isabel, Texas. 

In the Mississippi valley there are 
at least three fish which have the com- 
mon name of Shovel Head. The name 
is probably most commonly applied to 
the Sand Sturgeon Scaphirhynchus 
platorhynchus. This fish is also called 
White Sturgeon and Hackleback. It 
never reaches a very large size but is 
quite an important element of the fish- 
ery at MacGregor, Iowa, at certain sea- 
sons. Hackleback seems to be the most 
common name. 

The Shovel Head Catfish figured on 
page 546 is quite another creature. It 
is related to the common Bullhead or 
Hornpout of New York and New Eng- 
land, In the Mississippi River it is 
probably more often known as Yellow 
Cat, Flathead Cat, Morgan Cat or Gou- 
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jon. “Cushaw” is also a rather com- 
mon name for this fish. 

It is found all through the Mississippi 
Valley and has worked its way into 
Lake Michigan and is quite common in 
some of the rivers flowing into the east- 
side of that lake. 

The third species of Shovel Head is 
surely the one Mr. Emmett saw. This 
is the Spoonbill Cat, also known as 
Spoony, Spoonbill, Spoonbill Sturgeon, 
Shovelnose Sturgeon, Paddlefish, ete. 
It is a relative of the sturgeons and 
bears the imposing name of Polyodon 
spathula. Polyodon means many teeth 
but the adult has none. Young speci- 
mens have many very small teeth in the 
mouth and lose them when they are 
about half grown. Chicago readers will 
be interested to visit Lincoln Park 
Aquarium and see one of these strange 
fish swimming around. This one has 
been in that tank for about a year and 
is the only one that has been kept in 
captivity for more than a few days. In 
1922 one was kept alive two days in a 
cement pool at Meredosia, Illinois, but 
died on the way to Chicago. 

~The Paddlefish has more than its gen- 
eral appearance to link it to the sharks 
and many scientists consider it by far 
the most sharklike of all the relatives 
of the sturgeons. Some even go so far 
as to consider it a sort of missing link 
between sharks and sturgeons. 

The greatest interest, of course cen- 
ters around the curious paddle-shaped 
organ on its snout. The function of 
this is not known. When first discov- 
ered it was supposed to be a weapon. 
This is so far from the truth that a 
slight blow on the paddle seems to dis- 
able the fish and cause it to turn belly 
up where it will die if not promptly 
righted, at least in the aquarium. It is 
now believed that it is an organ of 
touch and possibly that it may be used 
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in shaking the water plants to stir up 
the small creatures on which the fish 
feeds.. This Shovel Head is one of the 
most mysterious of our fishes. We do 
not know where it breeds, or when. 
We do not know the use of the great 
“pill” it carries on its head. It seems 
to have some use or else it gets ter- 
ribly in the way for it is always much 
worn and scarred in an old fish. 
ALFRED C. WEED, 


Division of Fishes, Field Museum. 


A Most Unusual Double Catch 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HUNTING with a falcon is an old 

time form of sport, but we have 
never known of but one instance where 
one fish has been sent out to catch an- 
other. 

The following is an accurate account 
of what happened at Brant Lake about 
forty miles north of Saratoga, N. Y. 
near Chestertown. 


Last August, Edward M. Wadsworth 
of Saratoga, N. Y. went fishing one day 
with his uncle Rufus G. Wadsworth of 
Binghamton, N. Y. in this lake. 


Uncle “Rufe” was doing the rowing 
and “Ed” was casting with a Dowajiac 
vampire and after several casts was 
successful in hooking a good one. He 
soon had him alongside the boat and 
it could be readily seen that he was well 
hooked. 

As they had gone out with the idea 
of remaining, but a short time no land- 
ing net had been taken along, so “Rufe” 
reached out and started to lift him in 
by the line. Imagine their chagrin 
when the line broke and Mr. Big Mouth 
swam away. 

While sitting in the boat disgusted 
with what had happened, they saw their 





A typical hunting cabin 


fish leap from the water about 500 feet 
out in the lake and shake his head in 
his efforts to get rid of the plug. 

In a few minutes the same thing was 
repeated near the shore and but a short 
distance from the boat. The bass was 
soon among the lily pads growing there, 
as could be seen by their agitation, and 
finally he seemed to have fastened him- 
self to some of the roots as the commo- 
tion remained in the same place. 

Rowing up to the spot, “Ed” said in 
looking down into the water “Uncle 
Rufe, I can see the plug.” 

Rufe said: “Take hold of your line, 
Ed, with one hand and the end of your 
rod with the other and see if you can’t 
eatch the loop on to one of the hooks 
in the plug.” 

After several careful trials, Ed ex- 
claimed, “I have got hold of him” and 
began to pull him up. 

When Mr. Bass with all the fight 
taken out of him by his long struggle 
was pulled into the boat, both men 
could scarcely believe their eys when in 
addition to the 3% pound big mouth 
which they had’ first hooked they also 
found a 2 pound 10 oz. small mouth 
who had evidently hooked himself in 
his efforts to take the “vamp” from 
the big mouth. 

GEO. P. WADSWorRTH, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Carp and Opossums 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


EING a regular subscriber to your 
magazine and reading the letters of 
other readers, I too, have decided to 
write one. I was just reading an arti- 
cle about carp in this month’s magazine 
and I would like to state that I have 
had some good times fishing for carp. 
A friend and I were at a spring where 
we get all our water when fishing, the 
spring is right beside a creek that flows 
into the river which is about 300 yards 
from the spring. We had just left the 
spring when we spied a large carp in 
shallow water that the tide had left up 
the creek. He could not get back on 
account of a pile of driftwood, so we 
got in the water behind him, and be- 
tween him and deeper water and we 
surely had a lively time for a few min- 
wtes as he seemed very anxious to get 
back in deeper water. 

When finally captured he weighed 
around 12 or 15 lbs. I would like to 
ask some of your many readers a ques- 
tion. 

Can you breed opossums at home and 
how large a place is necessary? I 
have several nice ones that we have 
caught this.month and wonder if they 
will mate in a cage of some size. 

J. G. BLizzarp, 
Richmond, Va, 


Woodchucks and Crows 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


LIKE all the rest of the readers of 

ForEST & STREAM I always find the 
magazine most interesting. Its timely 
articles of outdoor life and letters are 
as welcome as the birds in May. 


Do woodchucks climb? They most 
certainly do. I wouldn’t have believed 
it if I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes. 
One day a few summers ago, I was 
walking along a lonely wood road on 
central Long Island when my attention 
was attracted by something unusual in 
the lower branches of a small-stunted 
pitch pine tree. It was about four feet 
from the ground. I stopped to investi- 
gate and see what it was. It was a 
small brown animal of some kind about 
the size of an opossum, but as the opos- 
sum is greyish in color it could not be 
him. Imagine my profound surprise 
when I sawit was a wood-chuck—a great 
great grandfather woodchuck! What 
in the world his object was in climbing 
the tree was beyond me, I must confess. 
Perhaps he went “up in the air” be- 
cause he was lonesome. Well, anyway, 
I poked Mr. Woodchuck down from his 
high perch with the aid of a_ short 
stick. He seemed real glad to get back 
upon terra firma again. I had the 
pleasure of seeing him scurry off, and 
was soon lost to view among the scrub 
oaks. 


Woodchucks and crows were my 
hobby as a boy—and I still like to read 
about them in middle life. I have 
hunted woodchucks and crows as pests 
and I have tamed them as pets. And 
I have found them interesting as such. 
I have eaten woodchuck and found the 
flesh equal to that of rabbit. I have 
even tried to eat crow, but the cook ab- 
solutely refused to prepare the bird for 
me, nor allow her cooking utensils to 
be used for the purpose. And as for 
chicken hawk, they most certainly do 
make an excellent broth with all their 
dark meat and gristle. 

There is no reason in the world why 
woodchuck meat should not be eaten. 
There is nothing repulsive about the 
woodchuck, in fact the woodchuck is one 
of the cleanest animals there is. He 
eats nothing but the cleanest of food 
—fresh vegetables and clover is his 
chosen diet. It is equal to that of rabbit 
any day—nowhere near as repulsive as 
skunk, and skunk, the most despised 
animal on earth, is eaten with evident 
relish by many. I do admit that I have 
never eaten skunk. The woodchuck is 
prepared for the table exactly the same 
as the rabbit. It is skinned and dressed, 
the sides cut away nearly to the back- 
bone, and then allowed to freshen out 
in clear cold water for a few hours be- 
fore cooking. It may be cut up into 
pieces and fried in the pan like chicken. 


Fried in butter or with cream sauce it 
is most delicious. 

As a boy I have made considerable 
spending money in woodchucks. The 
town paid a bounty on them then. It 
was only twenty-five cents per ’chuck. 
But, then, woodchucks were quite plen- 
tiful in those days and were considered 
a pest as well. The pasture lots and 
grain fields abounded with them. Their 
burrows were a nuisance and a menace 
for the horses to step into. Wood- 
chucks rear large families. A steel trap 
set in a burrow will oftentimes trap 
from four to six young ones as they 
come out to feed when all is quiet. Of 
course, one ’chuck is caught in the trap 
at a time, and then the trap is set 
again for the next one. In this way a 
burrow may be cleaned out in less than 
a day’s time. To collect the bounty on 
woodchucks in those days all that was 
necessary was to bring in the ears, cut 
off close to the head. But strange to 
say, some towns paid the bounty on 
the ears and others on the tail. And 
now just leave it to the boys. The 
boys of the old school were fully as 
wise as the boys of the present day. 
What the boy in one town didn’t know 
the other did. And the good old way 
of evening things up “fifty-fifty” was 
in vogue then the same as now. 

Crows are a wise bird. I consider the 
crow as being the wisest of all birds. 
It is the only bird or animal that comes 
next to the dog as being the companion 
of man (I will not say friend, for the 
crow is a born thief). The crow when 
taken from its nest when it is just 
about ready to fly is easily tamed and 
with reasonable care will be sure to 
live. It may be fed on small chunks of 
raw meat or on table scraps. It will 
soon be able to take care of itself, 
however. The crow may be left to run 
loose with perfect confidence. It never 
thinks of leaving its happy home when 
once domesticated. It knows its friends 
and all the members of the family just 
like a dog does. The crow is oftentimes 
a “one man” bird, as it will respond 
to its name when called, and will follow 
one around like a dog. It is always 
on the lookout for a choice morsel of 
some kind, preferably a worm or grub 
With the crow near, lift up a piece of 
board or old object from the ground, 
and he will be here on the hop. A crow 
of fair intelligence will soon learn to 
distinguish between sounds and will 
learn to know its name perfectly. It 
will even try to imitate other names 
and words it hears spoken. Sometimes 
a crow will learn to talk quite dis- 
tinctly, but invariably its vocabulary is 
limited to a few words most often heard 
and usually only understood by its fond 
owner. 

The crow is a born thief. It will 
steal most anything bright and shiny it 
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lays its eyes upon and is able to carry 
off. Teaspoons, thimbles, small scis- 
sors, etc., etc., are its favorite tempta- 
tion to pick up and carry off to hide in 
some nook or cranny, between the shin- 
gles on the roof of the house or barn, 
for instance. And he never forgets 
where he hides the things. Sometimes 
he will bring them forth again for ex- 
amination or to hide again elsewhere. 
Pete, our favorite pet crow had his 
good and his bad qualities. He was a 
great pal and was always on the hop 
wherever we boys went. His: failing 
was his fondness for young chickens, 
which led to his finish, When he 
thought there was nobody near he would 
peck the little chicks upon the head, 
thus killing them. We tried every- 
thing to break Pete of this bad habit, 
but to no avail. Then we carried him 
for several miles into the woods, leav- 
ing him there to his fate, we thought. 
But not for Pete, he was back home 
again almost as soon as we were. Pete 
was doomed. His fondness for chicken 
finally led to his execution. 
J. ForuH, 
New York City. 


A Good Salmon Year 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

ay; OUR readers may be interested to 

know that 1924 was the greatest 
salmon year ever known in Eastern 

Canada. 

Scores: 

Grand Cascapedia—Club Waters 7 
rods—589 salmon—12,8781% pounds 
—average 21.86. 

Restigouche Salmon Club—30 rods— 
1,808 salmon—31,529 pounds—aver- 
age 17.43. 

Voisie—7 rods—1,126 salmon—101 in 
one day. 

The fishing seems to have been very 
good in Norway also. 
4 rods—452 salmon—9,562 pounds— 
average 21.24. 
F. GRAY GRISWOLD. 








Se ee 
‘d ara 


The quintet that took the barbless hook motion picture 


Bass on the Deeply Sunken Fly 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


M* wife and I recently returned 
from a fishing trip to Brown’s 
Camps, Lake Kezar, Maine. The sec- 
ond day out, I was fishing in water 
from 25 to 30 feet deep with my 40 
year old trusty Leonard fly rod. I had 
on a leader with bait hook and drop 
fly woven at the end of the leader and 
to my surprise I caught a 12 inch bass 
on the dropper fly—and within an 
hour, I caught another on the same fly. 
The next day we went to the same lo- 
cality and caught another bass on that 
same fly. I have never heard or read 
of such an experience, so I thought it 
might be news to my brother fishermen. 
I went for salmon and fly fishing only, 
but I was told there were no trout, and 
salmon would not take the fly, so I had 
to content myself, much against my 
will, with bait fishing. I was informed 
that at some other time in the year 
there would be fly fishing. The camps 
are fine and the lake is a beautiful place 
for an outing. Golfing seems to be the 
main sport nowadays, however. 
CHARLES J. BATEMAN, Boston, Mass. 





Here is the party about to start out for the fishing grounds. 
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The films 


they secured are among the most remarkable wild-life records yet produced 


Grey Squirrels Rare in this Cor- 
respondent’s Boyhood 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE just been reading your 

article on the black squirrel. More 
than 50 years ago, I was living near 
Hamilton, Ontario. The duck shooting 
on Burlington Bay was fine and in those 
days there were thousands of pigeons. 
I was the proud possessor of a long- 
barrel shot-gun, of course a muzzle 
loader. I had no boat, so I couldn’t do 
much duck shooting and the pigeons 
flew high, so I had to be satisfied with 
squirrel hunting. There were hundreds 
of black squirrels. . Whenever you 
found butternuts, hickory or beechnuts, 
these splendid little fellows were found. 
Some years, they were so plentiful that 
they would come out of the woods into 
the gardens. I have shot them from 
our front doorsteps. One year, they 
went West and thousands of them swam 
the rivers and “migrated” to the United 
States. They were seen on planks and 
floating logs and for two or three years, 
it was hard to find any in the woods. 
Then they came back again, I do not 
know where from, but they became just 
as plentiful as ever. Now, to the point 
—in all my years of squirrel hunting, 
I say only three and shot only two grey 
squirrels and the two I shot are worth 
talking about. Let me tell you why. 
I was hunting squirrels in Winter. On 
the top of a hollow tree, I saw a fine 
black squirrel come out of his hole. I 
shot him, as I thought, and for a few 
minutes he disappeared. I walked 
around the tree and down tumbled a 
fine grey squirrel. I rubbed my eyes 
—and there was no “moonshine” in 
those days. I know I shot at a black 
squirrel and where did the grey one 
come from. While I was standing there, 
down fell the black one. The second 
one I shot was some years later. The 
wind had been blowing very hard and 
had driven all the water out of a little 


bay, there being some little ponds left. 
I was looking for ducks or snipe and 
saw what I thought was a muskrat. 
I went over to the place where it was, 
and to my astonishment, I saw a big 
grey squirrel. That was not the stran- 
gest part of it. When I went towards 
it, it did not turn from me, but jumped 
at me and bit me twice, once, on the 
hand and once on my leg. When it 
made another move for me, I shot the 
poor thing. I have seen hundreds of 
black and red and a few white squirrels, 
but a grey squirrel in my boyhood days 
was almost a curiosity. 


Rev. FRANK F. W. GREENE, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


My First Skunk 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ROUND the middle of November, 
on one of those clear, cold, crisp 
afternoons, when the sky is wrapt in a 
tinted blue which makes one feel that 
he would like to go tramping in the 
woods, I came home with high pros- 
pects of going trapping for the first 
time. 
I loaded my cumbersome traps over 
my back and with all the cheerfulness 
one could expect, I started out. 


I had known of several ground holes 
which were frequented by fur-bearing 
animals, and to these I went, taking all 
the precautions known to me at the 
time, and so after setting six or seven 
traps, I came home anxious for the 
morning’s secrets to be revealed. 

I was up early, in fact long before 
the sun, which made it even more try- 
ing, for I had to wait for daylight to 
see my way about. At the first hole, 
much to my disappointment, I did not 
discover anything but a cold steel trap 
chained to a stump as I had left it the 
night before. But still my hopes were 
high, so boldly I plodded on to the next 
hole. Upon nearing it I thought surely 
I had heard something helplessly jump- 
ing about. But upon disclosing it, I 
found nothing but an idle trap glaring 
up at me. In blank despair, I resolved 
not to let my ears run away with me 
again. I again continued to seek the 
prize, but at the third hole, which was 
in a fence, I had considerable trouble in 
finding the trap, but upon looking more 
closely I was able to see it under a 
clump of leaves, but—empty to be sure. 

Now you can imagine how discour- 
aged I was, but thinking surely to find 
something in my trap at the next hole, 
I went on. It was getting late—half 
past seven in fact—and I was begin- 
ning to think of school, which opened at 
eight-thirty, for I had to walk two miles. 

Suddenly all my school worries and 
discouragements of the past hour were 


shattered as if by a bomb, for directly 
in front of me I heard my prey squirm- 
ing about, and this time I knew it 
wasn’t my imagination, for plainly 
against the early morning sun I dis- 
cerned a furry black and white form, 
writhing about in the dirt, and although 
I did not know it at the time, it turned 
out to be a skunk with all its deadly 
scents and perfumes concealed; per- 
haps, if I had known it, I wouldn’t have 
been so bold in my proceedings. 


Immediately I saw the furry animal, 
I set myself about to kill this glorious 
prize. I had a hammer which I had 
brought along and with this I pro- 
ceeded to open the fight. I crept cau- 
tiously up upon the creature, had raised 
the hammer, and was about to strike 
when—well, it all happened so quickly 
that even if I had had my wits about 
me, I would not have been able to use 
them, for he wheeled about and in less 
time than it takes to wink I was grop- 
ing blindly about in the most ridiculous 
fashion imaginable! My eyes and nose 
were suffering with the results. I must 
give him credit, he had fooled me com- 
pletely, but after I had cleared my eyes 
of this most generous supply of juice, 
I tried again. This time I was care- 
ful to protect the windows of my soul, 
but in my excitement I forgot all about 
my clothes. He shot his perfume at me 
several times, and saturated my gar- 
ments well before I had succeeded in 
landing the death blow. He had fought 
a good fight and had been conquered. 


I then took him from the trap and 
started home, satisfied to leave the re- 
maining traps. I did not realize the 
condition of my clothes, until I had al- 
most reached home. I had on my school 
suit and was beginning to imagine the 
reception I was to receive from my 
adoring family. And sure enough—I 
got it good—for neither my clothes nor 
I were allowed in the house, much to 
my regret. 

A suit of clothes and other necessary 
garments for a complete change were 
thrown from the window plus the com- 
mand to keep well out of smelling dis- 
tance, but I guess I had enough of the 
precious scent about me to keep the 
flavor even after vigorous efforts on 
the part of my mother. Sure enough, 
for after I had managed to acquire a 
little breakfast through the window, I 
started off to school anxious for the 
close of the afternoon session so I could 
skin my reward. 

Upon entering the classroom every- 
body began to sniff the air, then every- 
one pointed to me, except the teacher, 
who pointed to the door. I knew what 
she meant and made my escape. But 
I was satisfied. I had gotten my first 
skunk. 

THORBURN RAND. 


Easy Coon Hunting 

DEAR FoREST & STREAM: 

HAVE just read, with interest, the 

article by Bleeker entitled ‘“Ring- 
tail.”” Thinking that possibly you would 
not mind a brief article from the Far 
West I am going to give you a bit of 
story that happened at our own door 
on Sunday evening, as wife and I were 
reading by the lamp light. Our dog, 
“Boy,” was apparently sleeping on the 
front porch. It was about nine o’clock 
and quite dark. All at once I heard 
the dog growl and spring from the 
porch and run to a little thicket not 
more than a hundred and fifty feet 
from the house. I stepped to the porch 
and heard him rushing about in the 
thicket, and soon his announcing bark 
telling that something was doing over 
there. Thinking he had a skunk cor- 
nered, I took my shot gun and flash- 
light and made my way in his direction, 
being somewhat careful of my ap- 
proach, expecting to be met with an un- 
pleasant odor. I went down across the 
little creek and started up on the other 
side and as I did so I caught sight of 
Boy trying to climb a pine tree. Then 
I knew that it was not a skunk. I went 
up to the tree and tried to see with the 
flashlight, what he had treed. I could 
not get a glimpse of anything but just 
pine tree. Then I climbed up on the 
bank above the tree and casting my 
light up in the top of the tree I caught 
sight of what looked like fire balls. 
There seemed to be several of them and 
they were moving about in the top of 
the tree. I called to my wife to come 
over and hold the flashlight. Then I 
began to shoot at the balls of fire. Each 
shot brought something down, I did not 
know what it was, but Boy was down 
by the foot of the tree ready to care 
for anything that came down. So I 
kept on shooting as long as I could see 
any fire balls. I had shot the third 
time and not being able to locate any 
more fire balls, I made my way down 
below the tree where Boy was on guard. 
In a cowpath running along the hill- 
side below the pine tree I found that 
the dog had five big coon stretched out 
for my inspection. We had a coop of 
small chickens not far from the house, 
and it is probable that the coon were 
looking for a feast, but had not counted 
on the dog. One coon weighed 24lbs. 

We have other animals that seek to 
feed on our white leghorns, but the dog, 
Boy, rounds them up and calls me out 
at any old time of the night to deal 
with them. The flashlight and the shot 
gun soon ends the encounter and the 
danger of a raid on the chicken coop. 


S. B. CHASE, 
Peck, Idaho. 
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In the firelight glow 


An Adventure With a Lioness in 
Somaliland 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
I? is strange how a casual remark 
will at times lead to the most thrill- 
ing account of some adventure or hair- 
breadth escape. This is what happened 
one night during the South African 
War. We were gathered round a camp 
fire, as the nights in the Transvaal 
winter are bitterly cold, when someone 
remarked that the country, we were in, 
was at one time famous for its lions. 
This created a discussion as to the best 
lion country in Africa, and a man, who 
we knew had shot big game in most 
quarters of the Globe, remarked that 
he did not think you could beat Somali- 
land, and volunteered the account of the 
narrowest shave he had had when out 
after lion there. Few of us knew any- 
thing about that out of the way corner 
of the great continent, so before he be- 
gan we asked him how you got there. 
The best way, he said, was by Egypt, 
and then down the Red Sea in a coast- 
ing steamer. An unpleasant trip, ow- 
ing to the heat and the number of na- 
tives who crowded onto the steamer, 
but well worth the discomfort when you 
got there, for it is a fine country for 
big game. 
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The part I was hunting in, he said, 
is scrubby and sandy, interspersed with 
big upstanding rocks. It was very hot, 
and I was getting a bit fagged, as we 
had been out since early morning track- 
ing the spoor of some lions, and it was 
now about noon. Suddenly the native 
hunter, who was doing the tracking, 
stopped dead, and pointing at a patch 
of scrub, whispered: “Lions.” The 
glare was so strong, and the coloring 
of the lions blended so well with the 
yellow light shining through the bare 
scrub with its yellow sand backgound 
that at first I entirely failed to pick 
out their whereabouts. It was not un- 
til a movement caught my eye that I 
made out a big lioness standing within 
shot just on the edge of the bush. My 
hunter excitedly whispered to me to 
shoot, as he could see a lion and an- 
other lioness slinking off behind the 
patch of scrub. The lioness in front 
was standing watching us, apparently 
not a bit disturbed by our presence, 
though any moment she might be off. 
The shimmering heat waves made it 
most difficult to take a sure sight on 
her, and although I was using my fa- 
vorite Mannlicher,I felt most uncertain 
of a killing shot. What decided me 
was an exclamation from the hunter 


that the lioness was moving. I hur- 
riedly pressed the trigger, and was 
thankful when an angry roar following 
sharp on the report showed the bullet 
had gone home, but nevertheless the 
lioness disappeared. Soon from some 
thickish bush an angry snarling pro- 
claimed the whereabouts of the big cat. 
She was evidently painfully hit, and it 
seemed a pity to lose her after our 
hard day’s work. Besides I hate leav- 
ing a wounded beast to die a probably 
lingering death of torture. So against 
my better judgment, and the protests 
of the hunter, I determined to follow 
her up. As the hunter refused to move, 
I told him to remain where he was, 
and followed by my faithful boy gun- 
bearer with my second rifle, entered 
the bush by a narrow game path. From 
the moment we entered the bush the 
situation became critical. The lioness 
ceased snarling, and although we could 
not see her, was evidently intently 
watching us. To say that I felt jumpy 
is putting it mildly, but as we were in 
it, we had to go through with it. So 
with every sense stretched to the ut 
most, we cautiously advanced along the 
path. The end came with a startling 
suddenness, for without warning, we 
suddenly emerged into a patch of open, 
and there by a rock, ready to spring, 
crouched the lioness. I had just time 
to throw up my rifle, as with a roar 
she hurled her great body upon me. At 
the instant, I pressed the trigger, but 
an ominous metalic click told of a miss 
fire, and with the sound I was hurled 
sideways to the ground. Luckily I did 
not lose hold of my rifle, and stagger- 
ing to my feet, turned to see my gun- 
bearer running along the edge of the 
bush pursued by the lioness. It was 
soon over, for with three gigantic 
bounds the great cat felled him to earth, 
and lay with his head between her 
paws, worrying him as a cat does a 
mouse. With a fervent prayer that 
there would be no more miss-fires I 
ejected the dead shell and loading from 
the magazine walked up to the snarling 
beast. Directly she heard me _ she 
turned, and drawing her great limbs 
under her, prepared to spring. I took 
a steady aim between her blazing eyes 
and pulled the trigger just as the pow- 
erful muscles launched the yellow body 
upwards. The soft nosed _ bullet 
crashed through bone and brain, and 
expanding as it did so, tumbled her an 
inert mass at my feet. Having made 
certain that she was dead, my first care 
was for my gun-bearer, but the poor 
fellow was past all help, his head 
crushed to a pulp by a blow from the 
powerful paw of the lioness. By bolting 
he had attracted her attention as she 
sprang, and so had saved my life as 
she merely knocked me over with her 


shoulder in her endeavor to get after 
the fleeing boy. A shout brought up the 
native hunter, and together we buried 
the boy under the shadow of the big 
rock, piling boulders upon him to pre- 
vent the hyenas and jackals from dig- 
ging him up. That was my narrowest 
escape, and it shook my nerve up for 
quite a bit. 
Sir CHARLES PIERS, Bart., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Winning a Chicken Pie 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


‘THIS incident occurred way back in 

1884, when I was about 15 years 
old. Father operated a ginnery, which 
was located on a public road on the 
edge of a small woods about three 
hundred yards from our country home. 
It was in the Fall and there had been 
several good white frosts that had 
nipped the leaves and potato vines and 
rag weeds. I was engineer at the gin- 
nery. Mother and several of the 
neighbors of our community were try- 
ing their luck at raising chickens of 
various kinds. We had quite a gang 
of white leghorns in our lot, and they 
used to feed in a patch of woods south 
of our home. 

They were getting along nicely till 
one day a large hawk spied them and 
made a raid. Every day, one by one, 
they disappeared. Now if you want to 
see the ire of a woman rise, just let 
something happen to her chickens that 
she has so faithfully cared for till they 
are nearly grown. That old hawk must 
have been a terrible glutton, or had a 
partner in the business, for every day 
a fine hen would disappear from some 
of the homes in the neighborhood. One 
day all the good ladies held a confer- 
ence. Now fellows let me tell you, 
when the ladies begin to confer, some- 
thing is going to happen. Well, they 
agreed to offer an old-fashioned chicken- 
pie to any one who would kill that old 
hawk, or put an end to his depreda- 
tions. 


Boys, have any of you ever been to 
one of those old-fashioned corn shuck- 
ings like they had when I was a boy 
some 30 or 40 years ago? If you have, 
you surely love chicken pie, and know 
what good food is. When it was an- 
nounced that the ladies had put a 
bounty on the head of that old hawk, 
I said to myself, here is where I shine. 
All of the men and boys of the neigh- 
borhood got busy. They went after 
Mr. Hawk like a gang of officers try- 
ing to run down a culprit who has a 
reward offered for his arrest. They 
hunted him at night with torch lights. 
They tried to trap him. They tried to 
waylay him. But he was too cunning 


to be caught. Well, I just kept quiet, 
but kept a sharp lookout for the old 
thief. 


One afternoon, just before sunset, 


while at my engine, I chanced to look 
at a patch of stubble land a quarter of 
a mile away south of the ginnery, and 
what did I see, but that hawk with his 
great wings outstretched, gliding back 
and forth across the stubble about five 
feet above the ground hunting a rabbit 
for his evening meal. I just stood and 
watched him, and really admired the 
way he gracefully glided along and 
turned about till he had covered every 
rod of that field, and had satisfied him- 
self that bunny rabbit wasn’t at home. 
Finally he gave up the search and 
headed straight up a small branch that 
ran past the ginhouse, about 50 yards 
away. I watched him until he entered 
the woods. Now I knew he was hunt- 
ing a place to put up for the night, and 
I said out loud, “old boy, you are my 
meat.” 


As we had a big day’s ginning, I had 
to stick to my engine till after dark. 
Finally the last bale was through, and 
I drew the fire from the fire box and 
watered it out, and went home for sup- 
per. Although I was tired and hungry 
I could hardly wait to eat. I owned an 
old double-barrel cap gun, the kind 
that was used before the advent of the 
modern breech loaders. It was already 
loaded, but I didn’t intend to take any 
chances or risk any weak points, so I 
just poured in another charger of shot 
and rammed in a wad of paper to hold 
it in. I also removed the cap and picked 
some fresh powder in the tube, and put 
a new cap on. It was my job to go 
back to the gin every night before re- 
tiring to look around and see to it that 
all the fire was out. I told the folks 
I was going to see about the gin. I 
went to my room and slipped on a pair 
of old bed-room slippers, got my gun 
and slipped out the back way. There 


was a small path that ran through the 
woods beyond the gin-house and I re- 
membered that there was a thick clump 
of small pines on the side of the path, 
about the middle of the patch of woods, 
and I guessed that there it was where 
the hawk was making for when I saw 
him enter the woods just at sundown. 
It was pretty dark, but the stars were 
shining brightly overhead, so I didn’t 
take a torch or any kind of light. I just 
slipped along up the path till I came to 
the bunch of pines and stopped and 
lecoked up and right within a few feet 
of my gun was the hawk sitting on a 
limb, with his body close up to the tree 
trunk, and his head under his wing, 
sound asleep. 

My heart jumped up in my throat 
and pounded in my ears so hard I was 
afraid the hawk would hear it and wake 
up. I eased the old gun to my shoulder, 
aligned the barrel and pulled the trig- 
ger. I never heard such a report as 
that gun made out there in those woods 
on that still night. I must admit that 
I was really frightened. That old 
hawk went straight up in the air and 
came down with a thud like a rock. 
I picked myself up and grabbed my gun 
and hawk and lit for home. Running 
into the house I dropped the hawk at 
mother’s feet and yelled, “chicken pie; 
did I win it?” I’ll say I did. We lost 
no more chickens, and I received con- 
gratulations from all the fair ladies, 
and chicken pie awaited me wherever 
I chanced to go. 

N. T. RIcHARDSON, M. D. 
Piedmont, S. C. 


Judging from the number of communica- 
tions we receive each month, the “‘Forest and 
Stream” Letters Section is most popular. In 
this issue we are printing a quantity of an- 


swers to correspondents and several new 
topics are opened. 

The editors wish to advise readers that 
communications are always welcome and that 
they will publish as many each month as 
space permits. 

Photos are highly desirable and should be 
supplied with the letter whenever possible. 








A mountain camp 
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Another Woodland Tragedy 
DEAR FoREST & STREAM: 


DESCRIPTION of my personal ob- 

servation of the weasel’s method of 
attack, its ,unrivaled boldness and 
merciless rapacity, may interest those 
readers of Forest & STREAM who are 
denied the enjoyment of browsing in 
this inviting field of nature study. For 
the first time in more than six decades 
of outdoor recreation I have been priv- 
ileged to witness this arch assassin at 
work. *Every requisite element was 
present to insure a superb motion pic- 
ture of the tragedy—open spaces, splen- 
did light and perfect view—but, alas, 
the necessary mechanical properties 
were lacking. 

Immersed in peaceful quiet, I was 
seated alone, a few days since, at the 
base of a lofty wooded ridge near Hunt- 
ingdon. At my feet flowed a wide, 
gentle stream of mountain birth, from 
which the town obtains its generous 
water supply. The reigning spirit of 
quiet and contentment suffered only the 
agreeable intrusion of carroling birds. 
The summer’s fullness of beauty in 
stream and forest, in bird and flower, 
was there in complete interpretation of 
Nature’s generous bounty. But this 
sense of elysian repose was destined to 
fade, and that quickly. 

Through a heavy carpet of crisp, 
dead leaves from the wooded ridge 
above came the sound of hurrying feet. 
No vocal accompaniment was audible, 
but a constantly increasing speed was 
maintained until there suddenly burst 
into view a leaping red squirrel closely 
pursued by a weasel, which seemed to 
be trailing by scent alone. The in- 
stinctive fear and hopelessness of the 
squirrel were clearly apparent in its 
every movement. Yet in the very pres- 
ence of death it made a most heroic ef- 
fort to escape. 

On arriving at one of the large hem- 
lock trees nearby, the squirrel speedliy 
ascended to nearly the topmost branch, 
with the weasel closely pursuing. Then 
climbing out on one of the smaller limbs, 
hoping thereby to prevent its pursuer 
from following with its weightier body, 
the squirrel reached at last the very 
tip of the branch and there hung sus- 
pended over the flowing stream below, 
a distance of thirty feet or more. But 
the murderous weasel was not to be de- 
prived of its prey in that manner. 
Crouching closely on the frail and nar- 
row branch with its long, sinuous body, 
it slowly and cautiously wormed its 
way outward to within a few inches of 
the quivering squirrel. The latter, be- 
coming frenzied beyond all bounds of 
self-mastery, suddenly released its hold, 
and plunging downward into the stream 
began swimming valiantly toward the 
shore. 
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As the squirrel dropped, the weasel, 
with an almost incredible rapidity, de- 
scended the tree, leaped down the em- 
bankment -of the stream and _ stood 
mercilessly waiting for its victim as it 
emerged from the water. Just as the 
hapless squirrel had reached its hoped- 
for haven of safety, the weasel quickly 
seized it by the neck and hastening with 
its prey up the embankment ‘disap- 
peared under a dense entanglement of 
roots and boulders, to indulge in its 
nauseous banquet of blood. Presently 
it reappeared at the entrance to its 
charnel house, impudently leering with 
its beady black eyes, and by its boldly 
defiant attitude apparently challenging 
any interference with its revolting 
habit of indiscriminate slaughter. 

All through the enactment of this 
woodland tragedy the wanton weasel 
showed no apparent concern at my ef- 
forts, though futile, to save the life of 
the squirrel; but with a ferocity and 
intrepidity unapproached by any other 
quadruped, relative to size, it confirmed 
its merited reputation of a ruthless and 
insatiable destroyer of helpless wild 
life. 

Wn. M. GRAFFIUS, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Passenger Pigeon Experiences 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I AM a reader of your pages, and 

having been an “Outer” since early 
childhood, say since Dr. Piatt H. An- 
derson’s experience with the once plenti- 
ful but now extinct “Wild Pigeon,” in 
1878, so that I can verify his statement 
as to their casting shadows so dark, 
when flying overhead, that the ground 
below looked as though a storm were 
about to break; and well do I remember 
though one year younger than he, and 
never then having shot a gun, that I 
would fling a stick or brick at them, 
but though expecting to kill 100 or so, 
always just missed, and would have 
easily done it so low would they fly, 
had I been a little older and stronger. 

But there we’d go to the woods where 
they would light on a limb to roost, 
break the limb, and in the scramble 
plenty would be killed to fill a good sized 
basket. 


Dr. Anderson came from the same 
town in which the writer was born, 
Brownsville, Haywood County, Ten- 
nessee, and I can vouch for the fact that 
he did not in the least exaggerate about 
the flight of “Wild Pigeons” in 1878. 
Since then I have never seen one. I 
never shot a gun until I became 12 years 
old in 1882. The year of the long- 
tailed comet, seen in November, the 
whole month as I remember I was in 
camp at what is called “Open Lake” in 
Lauderdale Co., Tenn., on the Missis- 





A big cat 


sippi. My father who was a great lover 
of outdoor life was in camp there, and 
took me along for his usual 10 days’ 
camp which was always in November 
after the first black frost had killed 
summer vegetation and mosquitoes, for 
Open Lake is a body of water about 3 
miles wide and 6 or 8 miles long, filled 
with spruce and cypress stumps and 
stumps and logs, where the big fellows 
of big mouth black bass variety were in 
abundance, along with schools of hardly 
less than a dozen or two croppies. On 
one occasion he tired of the sport, as 
did I, as it was no trouble literally to 
cover the boat’s bottom in an hour’s 
fishing, and took me over in the wild 
cany woods where cane was 12 to 14 
feet high and an inch in diameter at 
base, to another shallow brockish body 
of water a mile distant from the reg- 
ular camp-site, to teach me to shoot the 
first breech-loading gun ever brought 
to Brownsville, a “Weber Double-bar- 
relled, London Eng.” 

The first and unexpected target we 
spied was, on first sight of the gleam- 
ing waters of this sought after “Right 
Arm” as it was called, what appeared 
to be a million mallards floating all 
huddled up together. 

He cautioned me to kneel down, rest 
my gun in fork of a shrub, cock both 
hammers, shut one eye, aim and pull 
one trigger and the other immediately 
afterwards. I shut both eyes and 
pulled both triggers. My first gun shot 
killed seven wild ducks, all mallards. 
I have never killed that many at. any 
hunt since, though an annual camper 


every November on our famous Reel- 
foot Lake. 

I don’t tell this any more around here, 
but as you don’t know me and can’t 
reach me, I don’t fear being struck or 
knocked down. In one of my rambles 
over the famous fishing grounds of 
Old Forked Deer River, I had an expe- 
rience, the relation of which I have long 
ceased to indulge in around these parts, 
as then noted for strict veracity, I came 
very near being shot on several occa- 
sions after pipes had grown hot and 
strong and “old mule” began kicking, 
when venturing some. 

However, I am once more going to 
risk it, since I believe no one around 
here reads FOREST AND STREAM, who 
has been in camp with me on my many 
outings. Here goes: 

One day the fish were not rising. 
{t became impatient and began grabbing 
for frogs. I got a great big fellow that 
had but three legs, and not a very good 
jumper as a consequence of his right 
hind-leg being off at the hip-joint, as 
though done by a skilled surgeon. I 
removed “his innards” and threw him 
for dead in my minnow bucket. Fish- 
ing on for a couple of hours I turned 
to the bucket to get a minnow and Mr. 
Frog was holding his head and shoul- 
ders above the rim of the bucket “‘view- 
ing the land-and-water-scape.” I shoved 
him back and continued to fish for an- 
other hour or so and on deciding to 
quit to go home turned to get my bucket 
off a limb on a tree-top over the river, 
same frog, same position, but when I 
reached for the bucket I frightened him 
I suppose, but anyhow he did the “An- 
nette Kellerman” over my head, high 
up into the air and head down into the 
river, and I have not seen him since. 

I don’t know whether your paper 
employs a psychonalyst or not, but if 
so please have him explain what was 


the trouble with this frog, or if it could. 


have been “the brand.” This is no fish 
story. It actually happened just as I 
relate it. And it was not a good season 
for frog-jumping either. 


Dr. CHAS. A. SEVIER, 


Jackson, Tennessee. 


’Chuck Hunting Seems Popular 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 
AM a recent subscriber to your 
wonderful little book. I call it a 
book because it gives one some good in- 
formation and I must say it is worth 
the price and then some. 

In reply to J. R. Holsopple’s letter in 
the September issue on the woodchuck 
question, I must give some of my ex- 
periences. Remember this is not a story 


of unusual shots and such. I succeeded 
in getting a second-hand .22 cal. Stevens 
when I was 14 and so I followed the 
others .of our country in hunting 
“chucks.” They are quite plentiful in 
the southern part of Western New 
York State. 


I remember of shooting at one in the 
late fall. He squealed and dove into 
the hole. One morning when looking 
at my traps, the 13th of February in 
fact, I found him in the trap. When 
I was skinning him I found the bullet 
all crumpled up just under the skin. 
So you see if you use a .22 you must 
hit them in the head. 

Mr. Holsopple says they will climb. 
Now, I have seen one several times on 
the top of a fence post, and I got him 
at last. He used a plank that braced 
the corner post and had used it all 
summer by the amount of dirt that was 
on it. I have never seen them up a 
tree, but lots of times on high stone 
piles. Yes, they will climb. 

Once I worked at a farm where they 
had a brown and white bull terrior. 
Now, I don’t remember Dixie having 
gone hunting with any one, but you 
bet he got the ’chucks. The first week 
I worked there he killed about 10 or 12 
woodchucks, always by himself. One 
day we heard him go off the porch and 
looked to see him tearing a ’chuck about 
500 feet from the house and right in 
the open meadow after haying. He 
ran at that ’chuck and grabbed him by 
the neck and tossed him up and caught 
him again, then he shook him till he 
died. I have known him to lie all 
afternoon and creep on his belly to get 
near one or to cut him off from the hole. 
Now this is the only dog I have ever 
seen who would get them, and he got 
them all right. 

I once caught an old one in a trap 
and he made a good pet. I let him out 
on the lawn to get the clover and 
plantin leaves. He was tame as a cat 
and we handled him and played with 
him all summer. One day I found him 
dead in the box. 

I enjoy nothing more than to follow 
the back pastures and meadows for 
woodchucks with the .22 rifle. This is 
quite an interesting sport and believe 
me you can’t talk and shout around. 


Luioyp S. BEVIER, 
330 Brighton Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pigeons in Cuba 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE writer, a Cuban, has been a 
reader of your magazine for some 
time, and there is no reading matter 





Bunny and a “pat.” 


that affords me more pleasure than 
that contained in FoREST AND STREAM. 

I have often wanted to read some- 
thing in your alluring magazine con- 
cerning the. now - extinct passenger 
pigeon, but if at any time you have 
published an account relative to that 
bird, I probably missed the issue. 

The tragedy which befell that, at 
one time, plentiful bird, always has 
been a matter of great interest to me, 
for I cannot understand how, in a brief 
period, a bird which abounded in such 
prodigious and_ incalculable numbers, 
could have suddenly disappeared. I 
have often wondered whether its ex- 
tinction was brought about by the in- 
exorable hand of nature, or by that of 
the most predatory of all animals— 
man. It is a well known fact that 
nature is more hostile to the prolific 
species, than to those that slowly propa- 
gate .themselves. Life is longer in 
the latter; they are tenacious and not 
so susceptible to the various forms of 
destruction that nature imposes upon 
every living thing. 

I have read in some of the works of 
Wilson and Audubon, that at one time 
the passenger pigeon was, without a 
question, the most prolific and plentiful 
of American birds. Wilson in particu- 
lar states that they abounded in such 
incredible numbers, that oftentimes, in 
their migratory flights, they would ob- 
struct, like a gigantic cloud, the sun 
from view. Audubon speaks of a flight 
of these pigeons that lasted for three 
consecutive days, and that he estimated 
their number at one billion. He further 
states that this immense number of 
birds would have required one hundred 
and seventy million bushels of grain to 
feed upon. 

If such was the numerical magnitude 
of the passenger pigeon, it can readily 
be seen that the advent of civilization, 
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the rapid settlement of this great na- 
tion, conflicted with their existence, 
and either the hand of man or the laws 
of nature, made it a clear and decisive 
battle for the survival of the fittest. I 
“have heard stories, from the lips of 
old-timers, concerning the passenger 
pigeon, and the more I hear, the more 
interested I become on the subject, and 
the more I conjecture as to the cause 
of their lamentable tragedy. The 
chance that there may be species of wild 
pigeons in America, closely related to 
the passenger, still exists. We have 
several varieties of wild pigeons in 
Cuba (or doves, as we call them), and 
amongst them, there is one, the paloma 
morada (purple dove), which I really 
believe is sister to the passenger pigeon, 
so great is their resemblance. I have 
seen specimens of the passenger in the 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, and the resemblance of these 
two birds is so great, that they can 
hardly be told apart. 

The same small head and long tail; 
the same purplish color with a white 
feather here and there. However, this 
dove of ours is not gregarious; they 
usually go in pairs, but sometimes you 
will see as many as thirty in a flock 
flying to their feeding and roosting 
places. In the valley of Camarivia, 
near Cardenas, Cuba, this dove abounds 
in great numbers. They are swift of 
wing and quite timid. I remember hav- 
ing gone to Camarivia in 1911 with a 
party of friends, on a little hunting 
trip. Our guide took us to a roosting 
place, and along about five in the eve- 


ning, they began to descend upon the 
forest, from all parts of the horizon, in 
vast numbers. In less than an hour, 
we slaughtered over five hundred. I 
said slaughtered—for that was all it 
was. It was pure massacre, and to this 
day, I have never been guilty of such 
cruel and wanton destruction. 

I had a long talk with a Mexican, not 
so very long ago, and in speaking of 
wild game in his country, the conversa- 
tion drifted to the passenger pigeon. 
He spoke of having seen a live speci- 
men of this pigeon in Cincinnati several 
years ago, and he seemed to be sure, 
that a pigeon of identical markings 
existed in his country. 

We have another wild pigeon in 
Cuba, the paloma torcaza, a very 


‘large and gregarious bird, that a few 


years ago abounded in the Island in 
great numbers. They are migratory, 
but are strictly natives of Cuba. At 
certain seasons of the year, they mi- 
grate from one part of the island to 
another, in search of new feeding 
grounds. The toreaza is gradually be- 
coming extinct, not so much because of 
its persecution by hunters, but because 
of the growth of the sugar industry in 
Cuba. The authorities are now taking 
steps toward their protection, but this 
is futile, for what the gun won’t do, the 
plough will accomplish. 

During the last few years, the sugar 
industry has grown in Cuba in such 
great proportions, that the island has 
been practically divested of all its for- 
ests. Thousands of acres of timber 
lands, the roosting places of the tor- 


caza, have been cut and burned to 
ashes. Mahogany, cedar, ebony and 
numerous woods, all burned to ashes. 
Nothing saved! No time to waste; cane 
must be planted. 


When the Caletones forests, near 
Gibara, Cuba, were cut down in 1918 
for the planting of sugar cane, a con- 
tractor told me that it was an outrage, 
a sacrilege, upon the torcaza dove. He 
estimated that over 5 millions nests 
came down with the felling of the trees; 
most of them with young broods in 
them. The devastation of forests in 
Cuba has meant desolation for this and 
other birds. They have lost their roost- 
ing, nesting and feeding places with 
the clearing of the forests, where thou- 
sands of wild grape trees (uvillas) af- 
forded food for them. The numbers 
of the torcaza have been so greatly re- 
duced, that in the Gibara district, my 
home, where this dove was plentiful, 
they are seldom seen now. 

Does civilization drive wild creatures 
away? Will the plough and the sugar 
industry be responsible for the extinc- 
tion of this bird in Cuba? Will neces- 
sity drive them away? We all fight for 
dear life, and we go to extremes to sus- 
tain it. No doubt birds have the same 
instinct, and who knows but that the 
torcaza, in its effort to preserve itself, 
will abandon its native home in quest 
of more favorable surroundings. 

Could the passenger pigeon have 
thought and done likewise. . 


Dr.*V. BENEDICTO, 
Gibara, Ote, Cuba. 





From drawing by Louis Rhead 
Be of good cheer, ye followers of the immortal Walton, 
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spring days are but a matter of weeks! 


Advances in Tournament Casting 
The Surf Stick Is Rapidly Gaining Devotees 


DMITTING that 
surf casting tour- 
naments have not 
risen in popularity 
as rapidly as the 
great American 
game of golf or as 
fast as the indoor 
sport of Mah Jong, 
still the art of cast- 
ing has made ad- 
vancing strides 

until at the present time it is a national 

sport which is ever enrolling more and 
more enthusiasts. It is generally 
known as a national sport, but how 
few people know that it also has an 
international aspect. Though the plans 
have not as yet matured, nevertheless 
it is not due to any lack of enthusiasm 
or effort on the part of the American 
casters. The committee which was ap- 
pointed to arrange for the international 
match was headed by R. H. Corson, who 
is an ardent follower of Izaak Walton 
and interested in everything connected 
with fishing. The only reason that the 
proposed match was not held is be- 
cause of the fact that the American 
casters have progressed more rapidly 
than their brother anglers from across 
the sea. A match at this time would 
not be much of a contest because of 
the great inequality of the casters of 
the two nations, but as soon as the 

English casters feel that they are able 

to compete with the Americans there is 

great likelihood that the dreamed-of 

international match will become a 

reality. 

The sport on this side of the ocean 
has been fostered by many of our lead- 
ing fishing clubs. 











ROBABLY a single act which has 

helped. the advance of casting 
tournaments more than anything else 
was the donation, by the Ocean City 
Fishing Club, of a handsome and valu- 
able loving cup to be contested for 
annually by teams representing vari- 
ous fishing clubs. The club whose team 
wins the annual contest has possession 
of the cup until won by some other 
club at a subsequent tournament. The 
members of the winning team are pre- 
sented with medals which remain their 
personal property. Since the donation 
of the cup in 1916 it has changed 
hands many times which shows how 
strong has been the competition. The 
results of the Ocean City Cup Tourna- 


By F. S. ASTARITA 


ments from 1916 through 1924 are as 
follow. 


1916—Won by the Asbury Park Fish- 


ing Club. 

1917—Won by The Asbury Park Fish- 
ing Club. 

1918—Won by The Ocean City Fish- 
ing Club. 

1919—Won by The Ocean City Fish- 
ing Club. ; 

1920—Won by The Anglers Club of 
Ocean City. 

1921—Won by The Ocean City Fish- 
ing Club. 

1922—Won by The Anglers Club of 
Ocean City. 

1923—Won by The Anglers Club of 
Ocean City. 

1924—Won by The Asbury Park Fish- 
ing Club. 


Along in 1915 when the casting game 
had first begun to be noticed by the 
sporting world in general, there was 
formed an Association of Surf Angling 
Clubs whose purpose it was to have all 
the tournaments, which were run under 
its sanction, governed by the rules and 
laws of the Association. 


T the present time there are four- 

teen fishing clubs which belong to 
this association, two of which were 
added only last season. Practically 
every one of these clubs holds an annual 
tournament which is becoming more 
popular each year. This great popu- 
larity is caused in no small way by the 
fact that all contestants have an oppor- 
tunity to share in the fine and useful 
prizes that are awarded. This oppor- 
tunity to all the contestants was the 
result of the adoption of a system 
whereby percentage classes were 
formed and the exceptionally long 
casters were prevented from winning 
all the prizes. The system is worked 


_out on a percentage basis which rep- 


presents certain classes. In general 
these percentages have been 100%, 75% 
and 50%. Just for an example to show 
how the system is carried we will say 
that in the event of the longest cast 
the distance made was 450 feet. Since 
this is the longest cast it is called 100% 
and is first place in class A. First 
place in class B would be 75% of the 
longest cast in class A, namely 75% of 
450 feet or 337.5 feet. This figure rep- 
resents first place in class B. First 
place in Class C. would be 50% of 450 


feet or 225 feet. Second and third 
places in each class are determined by 
the casts which are the two casts near- 
est to the percentage casts, in this case 
450, 337.5 and 225, being the per- 
centage casts. 


N the events which call for an ever-~ 

age of several casts the percentages 
are figured out the same way with the 
exception that the 100% represents an 
average instead of an individual cast. 
By the adoption of this system a num- 
ber of contestants have been en- 
couraged to come out to the tourna- 
ments that would not have come had 
there been prizes for only the very 
best of casters. This method of scor- 
ing has been very successful at all the 
tournaments which have used it, in 
every case the number of entries has 
been increased and the matches made 
more interesting and enjoyable. This 
scoring system is only one of the many 
attractive parts to a casting tourna- 
ment. 

The Association of Surf Angling 
Clubs has endeavored to keep the cast- 
ing game at its highest standard by 
adopting various rules which tend to 
keep the sport under control so that 
there are no irregularities or misun- 
derstandings at the tournaments. The 
Association has defined all the terms 
so that there can be no misinterpre- 
tation of the meaning. It has put cer- 
tain limitations as to the line, the 
weight of sinker, and the type of reel. 
The rod has been unrestricted so there 
is ample room for experiment in the 
length and the weight of the rod. At 
every tournament there is always some 
rod that is just a little freakish which 
commands attention and comment. It 
shows that the people are interested in 
making advances and in developing the 
art of casting. It shows that casting 
is an art just as much as the writing 
of music or the painting of a picture 
is classified as such. A more perfect 
coordination of movement cannot be 
found than that used in making a cast. 


HERE is a combination of physical 
power with deftness and perfect- 
ness of execution. By this statement I 
do not mean that a slight man cannot 
be a record caster, but I do mean that 
there is required that amount of physi- 
cal power necessary to put the final 
“wallop” into the cast. A perfect cast 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Camping Out in the West 


A Few Practical Hints for Outdoorsmen 


the requisites, as with all of these 

in fair abundance the camp be- 
comes a home. Every camper is sup- 
posed to carry some food, if only salt. 
One noted traveler carried only raisins 
and tramped for weeks at a time on 
that concentrated food. The ordinary 
traveler is prepared to carry a more 
liberal assortment. 

Bread or its makings, are of next 
importance. Others in order of their 
value as camp foods are bacon (as much 
for the cooking grease it affords as for 
meat), coffee or tea, sugar, milk 
(canned or fresh), syrup, vegetables 
and fruits (fresh or canned), farina- 
ceous foods (such as breakfast foods), 
rice, macaroni, etc, cookies, crackers, 
pickles, mustard, ete. Of course not all 
of these are needed. Each party should 
suit its own tastes in supplying the 
“orub-box.” Soap, towels and candles 
should be added, also a glass and comb. 

Add to this the equipment for cook- 
ing and serving. In its simplest form 
this will consist of frying pan, camp 
pot, coffee pot, bake-oven, tin plates, 
cups, knives, forks and spoons. Don’t 
carry any glass or chinaware on a 
camping trip. 

Fishing tackle and a small gun will 
often keep the camp supplied with fresh 
meat. Fish, rabbits, squirrels, grouse, 
ducks and larger game, are luxuries 
easily obtained in most camping-out 
countries. 

Don’t hurry. Stop and fish, hunt and 
hike, while you are out. 
Water is a neces- 
sity as well as a com- 
modity in camp and is 
of first importance in 
the selecting of a 
camping place, unless 
you are prepared to 

earry it along. 

Fire is of next im- 
portance, both for 
cooking and comfort. 
Matches in abundance 
must be carried and 
kept dry. Each mem- 
ber of the party 
should carry matches 
at all times. Some- 
times one is lost alone 
and obliged to stay in 
the woods overnight. 

Don’t carry a stove. 
Build a camp-fire in 
the open. The cheer- 
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Pies: water, fire and shelter are 


By J. H. FREEMAN 


ful blaze of the camp-fire makes that 
spot seem like a home, as compared to 
the dark prairie or forest surrounding. 
Its light will save the use of candles 
or lanterns. The camp-fire is also a 
protection against annoyance of rep- 
tiles, as well as domestic animals. No 
live thing will venture real close to a 
fire. Select your camp site where there 
is a good supply of fuel as well as 
water. 

Don’t build your fire where it will in- 
jure the trees, and be sure to extinguish 
it before leaving camp. There are 
heavy penalties for leaving camp-fires 
burning. 


HELTER. Carry a light tent or 

canvas for shelter from rain. Some 
of the western spruce trees turn rain 
almost as well as a tent, and a “wicky- 
up” made of spruce boughs will fill the 
bill if the tent is not at hand. Select 
your camp site where there are trees 
for shade and shelter, if possible. A 
cliff of rocks or a high bank, or even 
a hill will afford shelter from the wind, 
if you get on the right side. An open 
valley is often even worse than the 
prairie for wind. Note the direction of 
the wind and select your camp accord- 
ingly. 

Safety. Don’t camp on low ground. 
A sudden rain—sometimes miles away 
—will turn a dry gulch into a raging 
torrent in a few minutes. If there are 


signs of rain in the distance, be care- 
ful how you cross or drive into canons 
or gulches, 


Cloudbursts are common 





A. 
The pack train 





in the mountains and are the greatest 
danger to be encountered. Every year 
some campers lose their lives from lack 
of caution in this regard. 


HERE is little danger from wild 
animals and none from Indians. 
Sometimes either or both will pilfer 
your camp if things are left exposed 
while you are away fishing or hiking. 
Hoboes are worse than either. Skunks 
sometimes annoy campers at night, and 
the little spotted ones, called hydro- 
phobia cats, have a poisonous bite. They 
are not numerous, however, and are 
easily frightened away. Just shoo them 
away without getting too close to them 
and all will be well. Don’t hurt them 
—at least not near camp. 

Mountain rats, chipmonks, camp- 
robbers and mag*pies will steal provi- 
sions in a box or can. Keep your fresh 
meat covered from the birds and your 
provisions in a box or can, or hang up 
out of their reach. Don’t hurt the birds 
or chipmonks; they are cunning camp 
pets, and will keep the camping place 
clean of scraps. 

Don’t camp on an ant hill; they’ll 
run you out. The scattered timber ants 
will get in the syrup and gravy, but you 
can heip them out and they will do no 
harm. 

Tarrantulas (very large spiders) are 
poisonous, but they are very scarce. 
Rattlesnakes are poisonous, but they 
are not numerous. They are not found 
in very high altitudes. Sometimes they 
may crawl under your blankets to keep 
warm. Don’t fool with 
them. They are ill- 
natured, but they sel- 
dom strike without 
first giving a warning 
rattle, which sounds 
like the loud buzz of 
a bee. You will have 
plenty of time to get 
away if you move in 
the right direction. 
Rattlesnakes are most 
often found on rocky 
south slopes where it 
is warm and dry, 
or among prairie 
dog dens. These are 
good places to avoid. 
The chances are that 
you will not see a 
rattler in a year’s 
travel, but it is well 
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Avoid the guesswork and gamble—take the 
saferoad toa profitable business by produc- 
ing Silvers with the high quality pelts. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture says 
“Quality not quantity is the factor 


that counts in breeding Silver Foxes.” 


Windswept 


sldee’ toxes 
are the results of 12 years of scientific 
breeding and rigid culling and elimination 
of all but certain definite types. The 
highest cash price ever paid in America for 
a fox pelt was paid for a Windswept pelt. 


Whether youownland ornot,if you wish to 
get into this profitable business, you can 
start NOW with genuine Windswept foun- 
dation stock by one ofour Four Plans. Our 
customers are making money andit is possible 
for you to build up a business that will make 
you $2,000 to $5,000 a year on the side with- 
out interfering with your regular work. 


Quality pelts are ALWAYS in big demand. 
Write today for our new booklet and full 
details, 


Windswept Faris 
2405 WINDSWEPT BLDG, 
HENDERSON, N. Y. 





® Squab Book. FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
», them. Raised inone month. We ship everywhere 

». our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 

2 free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
502 HSt., Melrose High., Mass. 













BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business. 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
38-J W.34th St.,New York 





WILD GAME STOCKING 


We sell wild cotton tail, snowshoe and 
jack rabbits, fox and grey squirrels. Bob 
white quail, pheasants, wild turkey, bear for 
stocking purposes. 

Foxes, mink, scentless 
farming. 


TARMAN’S FUR FARMS 


Quincy, Penna. 













skunks for fur 
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Angling in Little 
Lake Butler 


By I. B. ‘‘SKINNER-SPOON”’ 





ROBABLY the rea- 
son that my fishing 
trip to Little Lake 
Butler sticks in my 
mind so prominent- 
ly is the fact that 
it was my first real 
fishing trip in Flor- 
ida. To be sure, I 
had been out to 
Lake Barton and 

Lake Conway and, like most tourists in 

Orlando I had wet a line in Lake Lu- 

cerne but, in the words of Rip Van 

Winkle, “Those didn’t count.” So when 

Mr. W. M. Foster, the well-known 

angler, invited me to accompany him 

on a trip to Lake Butler, which is 

eighteen miles southwest of Orlando, I 

accepted without hesitation. 

With our camping outfit, which in- 
cluded a boat, tent, cooking utensils, 
etc., securely anchored on Mr. Foster’s 
lumber wagon we left Orlando about 
10 a. m. in a drizzling rain. However, 
within an hour the rain disappeared 
and the sun came out and we had a 
glorious afternoon drive through the 
high pine forests. 

The first few miles out of Orlando 
the roads were through flatwoods and 
swamps and our passage was neces- 
sarily slow but after we got out on the 
high rolling pine lands southwest of 
the city the going became easier. I 
remember how thoroughly I enjoyed 
that trip through the pines. There is 











something about a pine tree that is very — 


appealing. It is all right for the poets 
to rave about the “sheltering palms,” 
the “heart of the oak”-and the orange 
trees with their “globes of gold” upon 
them but none of them seem to have the 
real soul stuff that the pine has. When 
one is tired out mentally and physically 
there is nothing so quieting to the spirit 
and soothing to the nerves as camping 
a while among the pines with their 
balmy odors and soughing sounds. 


LONG in the afternoon we came 
across a lot of rich pine knots lying 
near the roadside and got out and laid 
in a supply for our camp fire. Soon we 
began to see the waters of Lake Butler 


brought joy to our fishermen souls. In 


Atiracit Wild Ducks flashing in the sunshine and that 
~ a 


= Give them food; they’ll come hundreds 
a of miles to get it. Plant as soon E 
as waters are open. Our 28 years 
experience are your best guarantee E 
E that we know how to develop natural 
wf feeding grounds. Write today for 
= free booklet and planting advice. 
= TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
 H-279 Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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a little while we reached a piny old 
camp. Here we pitched our tent, 
launched our boat and made ready to 
enjoy life to the full for twenty-four 
hours. By the time we had made our 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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camp preparations, the sun was setting 
and the time for fishing for that day 
was limited. However, we pushed off 
and paddled slowly down the south 
shore. I was doing the paddling and 
Mr. Foster used a fly rod with a Skin- 
ner bait. 

Just ahead of us was an old pine 
tree which had fallen into the lake. Mr. 
Foster remarked casually that he would 
catch a fish between there and the pine 
tree. Not all fishermen’s predictions 
come true, but this one did, for he had 
hardly gotten the words out of his 
mouth when there was a splash and his 
rod began to take on the familiar bow 
which tells its own story to the fisher- 
man. The greatest excitement pre- 
vailed. In the words of the small boy, 
“I was expecting every minute to be 
the next.” However, Mr. Foster is an 
artist at fishing and he had no trouble 
in landing his quarry. While it was 
not the “biggest catch,” it was a nice 
lake trout. To say that he got a fish 
every time he threw his line out would 
not be correct but they were certainly 
biting well that afternoon and the sport 
was splendid. 

I have fished in the Indian River at 
Coronado, where the sheephead would 
grab the hook before it touched the 
bottom; I have fished for salmon in 
the mountain streams of Alaska; I have 
fished for mountain trout in the Ski- 
koomish river in the State of Washing- 
ton (and that is mighty good fishing, 
too); I have fished for porgies in the 
Atlantic Ocean off Anglesea, but never 
did I enjoy a half hour’s sport as I 
did that. 


WE returned to camp about dark 

with a nice string of trout. I 
don’t remember the exact number as it 
has been nine years since we took that 
trip and much water has run under 
the bridge, but I do remember we had 
trout for supper and they were de- 
licious. 

After supper, we sat around the camp 
fire for an hour and Mr. Foster re-. 
counted some of his famous fishing 
trips in Maine, his native State. Nine 
o’clock found us snugly rolled up in our 
blankets and sound asleep. Five min- 
utes afterwards—at least it seemed 
only five minutes—Mr. Foster was 
shaking me violently, “Get up, get up,” 
he said, “it is almost daylight and we 
have a lot of work to do before we can 
begin to fish.” Ordinarily I wake up 
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by degrees, but, at the word “fish” I 
was awake all over in less time than it 
takes to tell it. In a few minutes the 
odor of the coffee pot mingled with that 
of the pine trees. 


B* the time it was light enough to 

begin casting, we had our plunge 
in the lake, fed our horse, washed up 
the dishes and were ready to start out 
for a day’s sport. Never have I be- 
held a more beautiful sight than Lake 
Butler that morning as the fog grad- 
ually disappeared revealing its wood- 
fringed shores. I have seen the sun 
rise at sea; I have seen it flashing on 
the mountains and glaciers of Alaska; 
I have seen its reflection on the Rhine 
as it flows slowly past Mayence; but 
never was there anything so appealing 
as that placid lake on that quiet early 
morning. 

The fish seemed as hungry in the 
early morning as they had been the 
night before and it was not long be- 
fore we were landing some fine fellows, 
weighing from three to seven pounds. 
It seemed as though the bait no sooner 
struck the water, especially in the 
neighborhood of a pond lily, than a fish 
would jump for it. 


“A rod and a hook and a bit of line, 

A pipe and a book, 

A tug and a jerk, then a mackerel fine, 

What joy and what sport is this game 
of mine.” 


The forenoon went by swiftly and 
when we returned to camp we had a 
goodly number of the finny tribe to pay 
for our morning’s work. 


yy oe lunch and a nap, we rowed 
over to an inlet beyond Macy’s 
camp, where Mr. Foster said he had 
seen speckled perch beds. We pulled 
into the shade of an overhanging tree, 
anchored our boat where the odor of 
bedding fish was strong and soon had 
our lines out. It took us a little while 
to locate the bed, but when we did, the 
sport was fast and furious. We hauled 
them in about as fast as we could take 
them off of our hooks. This must have 
lasted for about an hour, although it 
didn’t seem nearly as long. When the 
fish began to pay less attention to our 
blandishments we got tired of the game 
and rowed back to the old Macy camp 
where we went ashore and found some 
nice ripe guavas which we feasted on. 
Reluctantly we began to realize that 
our day’s sport was at an end, and in 
a little while with our camping outfit 
on wheels we were wending our way 
slowly toward the “City Beautiful.” 
We reached home about 10.30 p. m., 
covered with “dust and glory,” thor- 
oughly rested and happy. 
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VAS HEN you re gunning for the 

Pred] OOOSE OT bringing down the 
duck, it’s a matter of stamina 
as you squat in the box in the frigid 


bleakness of a winter’s morn. 
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But it’s the spirit of the sport, so 
what difference is it to the hunts- 
man with a breakfast of KARO on 
pancakes with a steaming cup of hot 
coffee under his belt? 


Remember, in KARO there’s Dex- 
trose, the food element that puts warmth 


in the blood and vigor in the body. 
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lefever 


New Lerever NITRO-; 


SPECIAL ONLY $29.00} 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use asthemost 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 

gun— 

first lock 

fired 

over 

77,000 

times. 


Every 


gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga, 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 





{ _— © 
pace Tv 
Lower Prices 


Free Catalog shows all the 

» latest models of Canoes, 
pede aphety and Fish 
oats, Outboard Motor 

umm Sea Boats, Dingheys and 
Se otor Boats, 16 to 26 feet 
Outboard Motor Boats ~ ion>, for lakes and rivers. 


es Catalog FREE — Save money 


— Order by mail. State kind 
‘ Motor Boats of Boat in which interested. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. Co. 
405 Ellis Ave. 12SEim St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Canoes 





Rowboats 














RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 






5 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
15 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 1925, 60th 
Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illustrated, con- 
tains pictures and historical information of all Ameri- 
can military guns and pistols (including Colts) since 
1775, with all World War rifles. Mailed 50c, Est’d 1865 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 903 Broadway, New York City 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, ete 
It is ali in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED» and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 











Sauer Shotguns at Cut Prices 


Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. Sauer 
guns at less than wholesale prices, to make room for 
our new line of FUNK arms. Send for list. 


38B South St., Boston 


BAKER & KIMBALL 
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Winter and Spring 
Trapping 


By GEO RiG 2a. 


HE average trapper 
is interested in get- 
ting more furs dur- 
ing the winter 
and spring months. 
Generally at this 
season he is urged 
to do so by dealers 
who find the sup- 
ply not equal to the 
demand High 
prices for pelts are 

offered as an inducement. Of course 

this stimulates interest and many ex- 
tra skins are taken, yet not enough 
of them reach market. At this period, 
remember, practically all furs are at 
their best and manufacturers desire 
them to make into the finer garments. 

Generally speaking, in the past not 
so much interest was shown by the 
average pelt hunter in winter and 
spring trapping. The farmer boys, as 
a whole, who catch the majority of the 
commoner animals only knew that the 
game was not very active in this 
period and made little effort to have 
their line pay good returns. In fact 
many rather than get so little, pulled 
up their sets. In other words, with 
the exception of muskrat, most of the 
trapping was done before December 
first except in the South. However, 
with the increasing demand which has 
persisted almost every year, pelt hun- 
ters now want to know how to get fur 
during the time which; formerly was 
wasted. 

Most animals are not very active 
during cold weather. Skunk, civet cat 
and raccoon, by the way, are almost 
like the bear, they hole up when the 
thermometer gets low. Mink, how- 
ever, travel in all kinds of weather, 
and weasel do likewise. The less a 
species moves about, the harder it is 
to catch. 

The pelt hunter of the South will 
not profit so greatly as the one of the 
North. It is well known that the finer 
skins of the colder climates are most 
eagerly sought after and bring the 
most money. 


GAIN, the months when pelts are 

good must be confined to about 
two thirds as long as the Northern 
season. 

While it is a good idea to trap as late 
as possible, extreme values for hides 
are going to cause many skins to be 
taken which should not be. The trap- 
per will forget that as soon as~the 
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animals start to mate, as a rule the 
fur becomes _ poor. Many § sorters 
characterize such as “springy” and in 
this classification are included thin- 
haired skins, faded, etc. When the 
furs show signs of deterioration, pull 
up the sets so as to give the animals a 
chance to multiply next season. Un- 
less this is done, fur bearers, will 
cease to exist in a_ short time. 
Frankly, however, hides taken too late 
bring no more than those caught too 
early. It is simply a waste of effort. 
Why take fifty-cent mink when next 
year the hide after it is prime will 
bring several dollars? And in most 
cases, the destruction of a female in 
the spring means several skins less 
next fall. 

Skunk and civet cat which prime 
earliest in the year, commence to shed 
soonest in spring. Remember that 
raccoon and opossum, especially the 
former, are next. Then comes the 
mink and weasel. Last of the smaller 
fur bearers is the muskrat. It may be 
taken, as a rule, several weeks after 
other sets should be pulled up. 


DURING cold weather, skunk and 

civet cat den up and do not move 
about much. At this season the ani- 
mals are hard to trap. However, just 
as soon as the weather becomes mild 
again, the animals are out, naturally, 
den sets get results. By this is meant 
traps put at the entrances of the bur- 
rows. But if one will remember that 
skunk and civet after “holing’ for 
days—sometimes weeks—are hungry, 
bait will be employed instead. Build 
small pens of wood, stone or anything 
which may be handy, having the sides 
about eighteen inches high, near the 
burrows. Protect the decoy with one 
or more sets. Use bloody meat as 
a lure. The method just described will 
often take several animals from a den 
during the night whereas a trap at the 
entrance of the burrow will get but 
one. Further, the weather may re- 
main favorable for but a short time. 
Therefore, quick action is necessary 
for profits. 

During the past several years, it has 
been pointed out again and again that 
flesh too near dwellings is liable to 
lure dogs and cats as well as fur bear- 
ers. When using it as an attractor, 
cover lightly with some material, other- 
wise crows and hawks are almost sure 
to spoil many plans. 

When trapping skunk, the pelt hun- 
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ter must know that as soon as the tur 
bearers start to mate, the males travel 
extensively. At this season, they fight 
upon meeting. If it happens one is 
caught, another skunk passing will 
actually go out of its way to give bat- 
tle. The captured animal is sure to 
get the worst of the mix-up. Very fre- 
quently the pelt is torn; the guard hair 
cut out and other damage noticeable. 
Besides there is the odor, something to 
be avoided as much as possible. Let 
the trapper watch his sets closely in 
the spring of the year if he wants to 
realize the most from the time spent. 

Next in importance to skunk, no 
doubt, are mink. There is no weather 
too cold for this little animal to be 
abroad. Even when it is below zero 
the fur bearer hunts water for a swim. 
The pelt hunter remembering this and 
making his sets accordingly, is gener- 
ally sure of a good catch. 

The best trapping for mink during 
late winter and spring is at the mouths 
of flowing tiles, springs and similar 
places. No bait of any kind is neces- 
sary. Simply place the traps under 
about two inches of water and let them 
guard such spots. One may be sure 
the first fur bearer passing will at- 
tempt to investigate the drains and 
springs. Have the sets made properly 
and furs will be taken without much 
trouble. 

When the Newhouse style trap is 
used and there are no signs to indi- 
cate the animals might be in the tiles, 
have the spring nearest the entrance. 
If tracks show frequent visit of mink, 
reverse the position. In sets of this 
kind many professionals prefer to use 
the Jump styles since one does not 
have to guess at the best position to 
place them. 

Riffles are natural feeding grounds 
for the fur bearers. These are often 
open during the coldest weather. 
Traps placed among the rocks where 
the animals look for fish, frogs, etc. 
are often effective. Should there be 
no distinct trails to guide one in the 
location of the sets, use decoy. Musk- 
rat flesh is excellent and will often 
serve. A few small fish staked just 
beneath the water in such a manner 
that they show distinctly, frequently is 
better. One does not have to seek far 
for the reason, since the mink does not 
expect muskrat flesh on riffles and does 
look for fish. Naturally, since the fur 
bearer is suspicious to the extreme, 
muskrat is liable to make it exercise 
all of its animal instinct which other- 
wise it would not do. 

Many times one will notice the 
tracks of an animal over the ice, day 
after day, and cannot make a set that 
will get the fur. In this case, the 
following suggestion often will serve: 

Watch the signs closely and select 

(Continued on page 49) 
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i MARBLES fern Sights 
Make 


Every Shot Certain 


Don’t ‘‘guess’’ when buying sights—know what you're getting. Youcan 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 

Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
open. At most dealers—by mail 
if you can’t get them. Ask for 
catalog. 


Marble’s Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Stem is not rigid—held by strong 

spring—won't break when 

struck—perfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $4.00. 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 


Shows up fine in dark tim- 
ber—will not blur in bright 
light. Shows same color on 
different colored objects. $1.50 


Marble’s Standard 
Front Sight 


Adds valuable moments to both 
ends of the day, at a favorable 
timeforshots at big game. 1.00 
























Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 
Sight. Face and lining of aperture 
made of Pope’s Island gold. 1.50 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,526 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 




















12, 16 or 20 GAUGE 










S 


With Automatic Ejectors . . . $390.50 
Single trigger, extra $110.00 


Hand Detachable Locks ” $82.50 


Other Models from $225.00 to $1,600.00 
Single Trap Guns, $375.00 and $525 00 


Guns made to order at no additional charge 


An unusually attracitve 
model designed to meet 
the requirements of the most critical. 
All that the finest materials and expert 
workmanship can put into a gun you 
will find in a Westley Richards. 


There is no other gun like a Westley Richards 


Full Information from 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





(GEORGIANA HOBSON, a 16 year 


old Kentucky girl, won the woman’s __ 

championship of North America and 

FRANK HUGHES won the man’s amateur cham-: 

pionship with an Ithaca, in fact Ithacas won about 
everything worth winning at the Grand American Handicap 


Ithaca Gun Co. + Ithaca, N. Y. « Box 25 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
stories, and _ pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen, National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 

































Trapping 


build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
preserve trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 


range. No book or set of books 
you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs shown here- 
with. MaiJ your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied, 


NATIONAL 
SPORT SMAN 
281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


















Camce Case FREE ‘sie 3 ft. Telesco 


= = : 
ff FB See people and objects miles away jus 
Ea like they were close; see Moonand 

ll ae Stars as neverbefore.. Opens 
by [7 over 3 ft. long, 5 sections, 

ig | brass bound, powerful eee 
lenses. Useful and 
entertaining. 


















pe 


<i color of 

aeroplane 4 
miles away.’’-Mrs. 
“a Yarbough. **‘Watch my 
boy arrive at school 2 miles 









ge away.’’—Mrs. Horn, ‘‘Read numbers 
ge on freight cars mile away, see mountains on 
moon,’’—A 3, Palmer, Thousands pleased. 


; Write today; on arrival of Big 3 ft, Wonder 

Send NO fitscope with FREE Carrying Case and 

: Money Strap pay Postman only $1.85 plus a few 
pennies postage, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

FERRY & CO., 3224 N. Halsted St., Dept. 3342, CHICAGO 





Forest Rangers 


And other government help needed. 
Permanent positions. Pleasant, healthful 
work. High salaries. Write for free par- 
ticulars and list of government positions. 


Mokane, Dept. 162, Denver, Colo. 








PRICES 
SMASHED 
20-Shot Automatic 
With Extra Magazine Free 


New and improved best type military model of finest blue 
steel, just like you used over there, .32 Cal., $20 value, 


SACTIFICO PTICO 2... 2. ssecsccceceeres foie elatslbiy sieie elee.* © 9.50 
Top Break Revolver, 32 or 38 Cal. Special at...... $7.45 
Pocket Automatic, 25 Cal. Wonderful value........ $6.45 
Genuine Lugers, 


Special (At... c cove ne een yehe see xe $21.00 

Double-Action Solid : 7 

Frame Swing-Out & 
Cylinder 


REVOLVER 


Absolute perfect safety, 
eylinder and barrel have 
double locking devices. Easy to 
handle — sure fire — never misses. 
Best blue steel. None better made. Special 
sacrifice price—.32 or .38 Cal..... eee $16.25 







Cheap Rifles Dangerous 


By FRANK J. KAHRS 





No matter what form of shooting you indulge in, your arm must 
be safe and reliable 


EALERS in firearms and ammuni- 

tion and all those who handle either 
or both should take a keen interest in 
the question of whether the firearms 
they handle may safely be used by our 
people. During the past few years a 
flood of cheap and unsafe firearms has 
come to us from Europe. The material 
used in these guns is a very poor qual- 
ity, the workmanship bad. From many 
reports received we know that these 
guns are unsafe because in nearly every 
case it has been found that the accident 
reported was either due or partly due 
to the cheap and unsafe arm used. 


The customer looks to the dealer for 
guidance in the purchase of a safe and 
suitable fiream. He assumes that the 
dealer knows what he is talking about 
when he hands one of these cheap guns 
over the counter and says, “yes, this 
is a good gun. The same gun in this 
country would cost you five times as 
much; they are able to make them so 
cheap because everything over there is 
cheap.” Yes, everything over there is 
cheap if ‘you want something cheap, but 
in Europe they are not permitted to 
traffic in the guns that they ship to the 
United States; they would not stand 
for it. 


In Europe are made guns costing 


PAY ON DELIVERY SEND NO MONEY hundreds and in some cases thousands 


PLUS POSTAGE 


Brand new, latest models. Use standard ammunition. 


of dollars. Some very fine workman- 


UNIVERSAL SALES COZ 259 Broadway, Dept. 55, New York ship is observed in England, Scotland, 










Quality 
Tackle, Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 


making and repairing your own tackle, and it will sure 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. 
tied to order. 


and other parts of Europe. For cen- 


Fly Tying, Rod and | turies they have made guns in Europe 
Lure-Making Ma-| 224 the finest examples of the gun- 
terials and Supplies | ™@ker’s art are still being produced in 


England. 


In Canada recently, after a careful 
investigation of an accident, the jury 


Send for complete free Catalog. Flies | offered the following warning in addi- 


J. A. WILLMARTH, ROOSEVELT, NEW YorK | tion to their verdict: “We recommend 
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most urgently that the attention of the 
proper authorities be brought to the 
unsafe class of rifles which sell at a 
figure little more than that of a toy 
and can be purchased apparently quite 
easily by boys unskilled in the use of 
firearms.” 


While it is true that our tariff regu- 
lations should be more rigid with re- 
spect to the importation of products 
from Continental Europe, we should 
not wait for revision of the tariff. Our 
dealers should immediately take upon 
themselves the full responsibility in 
this matter and refuse to handle any 
firearm that does not bear the name of 
a manufacturer of standard goods. 
Moreover, our own manufacturers are 
entitled to some measure of protection 
against this cheap and unsafe competi- 
tion. 


Canada is suffering from this same 
flood of shipments because the records 
show that last year more than fifteen 
thousand cheap German rifles of .22 
caliber found their way into Canada 
and were distributed at ridiculously 
low figures to the buying public. The 
workmanship was very poor. Numer- 
ous accidents have resulted and in one 
particular case resulted in the loss of 
a human life. 


Any American dealer who sells a 
cheap foreign gun must take upon him- 
self the full responsibility for so do- 
ing because that gun he sold is unsafe 
and a menace to a human life some- 
where. The most practical way for 


every dealer is not to handle these guns 
at all. 





Winter and Spring Trapping 
(Continued from page 47) 


a place on the ice for a hole. Do not 
get where the water is too deep. If 
the current is swift, so much the bet- 
ter. Take two stakes and between 
them nail a board. just large enough 
to hold the set. Push the “stand” 
through the hole in the ice so the plat- 
form is about six inches under water, 
Next lower some coarse salt tied in a 
sack. Put the trap on top this. Mink 
passing the opening are almost sure 
to try and enter the open water. In 
doing so, they are caught. Naturally, 
it is best to stake low on the “leg” of 
the platform so the fur bearer will 
drown soon after being taken. 

The pelt hunter will realize that if 
the hole is made as late as possible 
in the day, the more chances are that 
ice will not form until mink have had 
a chance to move about. When visit- 
ing the place next day, open the hole 
if necessary again. Sets like this are 
almost. sure to get results provided 
there are fur bearers near and care 
is exercised in the preparation. 

Professional pelt hunters never 
overlook narrow places in_ small 
streams where the water is reasonably 
shallow. They generally drive down 
stakes early in the year or later, put 
rocks, etc. in place so as to form nar- 
row lanes through which the current 
runs. It is well known to them that 
mink will travel under the ice and 
when the weather is cold, traps are 
in place to get the game. Try this 
method at likely spots in case signs 
indicate the presence of fur bearers. 

The muskrat will be the most profit- 
able of all animals to take. The pelts 
are at their best in late winter and 
early spring. The amateur, even 
though he knows this, never attempts 
much in the way of trapping, simply 
because he does not understand the 
methods to employ. Really, the mus- 
quash is not easy to take in cold 
weather because it does not move 
about freely. In some localities, spear- 
ing is resorted to but the damage to 
houses has been so great that it is 
now prohibited by law. Those who 
wish to propagate the animals are 
not interested in this method of get- 
ting skins, especially since “speared 
rats” never bring top prices. Fur- 
ther, great practice and not a little 
skill are required also. The true pelt 
hunter prefers to depend upon his sets 
for his game. 

Frequently, traps may be placed at 
the entrances of dens or houses when 
ice covers the streams and lakes. Even 
this is illegal in some places. When 
such is the case, one must content him- 
self by seeking water trails in and 
near feeding grounds which muskrat 

(Continued on page 64) 





In Marsh, in Field and at the Traps 
1924 was a year of achievement 


for TC. Smith Guns 


1924 was a year in which the sportsman literally bowed in acknowl- 
edgment to L. C. Smith achievements in shotgun manufacture. 

He found that the new L. C. Smith Long Range Gun, specially cham- 
bered for the new 3” shell, would extend his range from 15 to 25 yards 
and that it was the hardest hitting gun on which he had ever pulled 
trigger. 

At the traps, in 1924, L. C. Smith guns scored repeated wins all over 
the country. In the Grand American Handicap the name L. C. Smith 
was repeatedly associated with the winners in the important events. 
The answer is that the L. C. Smith gun of today, with forty years of 
experience in gun manufacture behind it, is more than ever before the 
gun the sportsman requires. It matters not what your gun require- 
ments are, there is an L. C. Smith gun that will meet them. And 
remember—no matter what you may pay for a firearm you cannot 
buy a more efficient or more serviceable gun than L. C. Smith. 








° 


Write for catalog 319. 


HUNTER ARMS CoO,., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 

















Better Luck 


On Your Hunting Trips 
Most well-known sportsmen use 


when you wear a Filson Hunting Coat. Yes, ‘ Lyman Sights. Speed and ac- 
it’s a fact! Its protection keeps you fit. Its Ne South «curacy demand them. Your tar- 
comfort and convenience keeps you content. Result: iG FA get scores and game 
a pleasanter and more successful outing. Has records will improve if 

“ cater, your gun has Lyman 
every feature you could ask for—waterproofed Sights. Rear Sight shown, for Rem- pi 
khaki; amply cut; many pockets. You'll like it! ington Repeater No. 12, 14, 24 and xij 
Give chest measure, 25, $4.00; with target disc, $4.50. , 












Ask for complete free 
catalog O 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-7 First Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 















$10 


Postpaid 







Send 10he te com- 
plete Lyman catalog, 
or ask for free folder. 
THE LYMAN GUN 
SIGHT CORP. 
{10 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 











_ “FILSON 
CLOTHES 


for the Man 
Who Knows” 
















Dignified; Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 
Pe sone with eppertanny, for 
money-making and big fees. 
$5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 
by experts. Easy to master under our 
Gorrespondence metheds. Credentials award- 

We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished_ 1916. Write for information; it will opem your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 713.a-Newark; N. Y. 

















RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


for us. We buy all you raise. Big 








profits—largedemand—easily raised. 
@ Paybetterthan poultry orrabbits. Par- 
culars and booklet how to raise FREE. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO..3121Grand Ave.. Kansas City, Mo» 
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Hunting and Fishing 
Magazine 


| will bring you each month 
}} all the latest and_ worth- 
iY while wrinkles on firearms, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, sport cloth- 
ing, boats, decoys, ete. It 
will keep you posted up to 
the minute on game law 
changes, wood craft kinks, 
grub recipes, care and re- 
pair of guns and tackle, 
breeding and training of 
hunting dogs, secrets of 
trapping, ete. During the 
many days throughout the 
year when you can’t get 
out yourself with rod and 
gun, you can have almost 
as much fun reading in 
Hunting & Fishing about 
the experiences and looking at pictures of what other good 
fellows are doing in all parts of the country. 

Biggest value ever offered in a sporting magazine, only 


$1.00 for THREE WHOLE YEARS. 

Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
the distinct understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this magazine, 
we will return your money without question or quibble. 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine 
280 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


| HUNTING ©} 
FISHING 
















LOUIS 






iy FROG-PLUG 


FOR SHORT-ROD 
m CASTING OR 
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THREE SIZES Ff 
PRICE 


PIKE = 
BIG PERCH & PICKEREL WITH HOOKS SUITED TOEACH FISH 


Four Champion Lures for Florida 


BIG MOUTH BLACK BASS 
AND SALT WATER FISHES 


Large size 4-inch Frog Plug for deep water. 


Redfin Roach for surface trolling or you 
can weigh it for deep water. Price $1.50. 


Powerful 5-inch Silver Shiner, made same 
as Roach. Price $1.50. 


Big weighted Crawfish for deep water. 
Price $1.50. 


Both Canadian Indian and Maine guides 
endorse the crawfish as the best Bass Bait 


Note New Address 
LOUIS RHEAD - - Amityville, N. Y. 





FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 

Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 

Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 


Unmounted Hand-Made Split Bamboo 


Glued and Ready to Mount Materials w 
Complete 
Rod 
Per Set Per Set 
For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 
extra tip 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 
with extra tip 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 
piece with extra tip.... 
For Light Bait Casting 
Rods, 2-piece with extra 
tip 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 


$ 6.75 


6.75 


8.00 


8.00 


15.00 9.00 


18.00 12.00 


Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. All 
correspondence given personal attention. 


CHAS. J. MOHR, 21487-12018 St, Richmond 


9 Hill, Long Island, New York 
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An Imitation Birch Bark Canoe 


How to Give Your Canvas Craft a 
Decorative Appearance 


By W. A. BRADSHAW 


of what seems to be an “honest in- 

jun’ ” birch-bark canoe but is really 
only a pale-face imitation. The canoe 
was originally of a well-known New 
England make, but after about a dozen 
years of hard service, seemed nearly 
ready for the discard. The canvas cov- 
ering had rotted and the paint scaled 
off in great flakes. Finally, after it 
got a couple of finishing whacks from 
my launch propellor, I prepared to 
reduce it to kindling wood. 

On stripping off the canvas however, 
I was surprised to note the perfect 
condition of the woodwork, and at once 
resolved to salvage it. After covering 
the propellor wounds with a sheet of 
well-painted tin, a full-length sheet of 
double width canvas, a package of cop- 
per tacks and a tremendous lot of 
straining did the rest. For a time it 
looked as though it were going to have 
a bunch of fluffy ruffles at either end, 
but persistent sponging and stretching 
smoothed its wrinkled front and finally 
it was complete—white as the driven 
snow and smooth as a horn. 

As I sat contemplating it with well- 
earned satisfaction and ruminating on 
my canoe trips with the Indians of the 
northern wilds, I was seized with an 
inspiration to make a birch-bark of it. 
After absorbing a ruinous amount of 
buff paint it was finally ready for a 
top coat of oak floor paint, shaded and 
clouded with a handful of dry brown. 
The seams were chalked on and 


| AM sending you herewith a picture 


QQ Q QQ DW ,.’.-."”’”h 
It looks 
like the 
real 
thing 
but 
isn’t. 
Try it 
out and 
you ll oo 
pleased 
with the 
result 


MY ;D)MMWW'"»’»"h» 
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“pitched” with a coat of coach black 
laid on thick with studied irregularity 
The water lily device was worked out 
in white and green, surrounded with a 
bright red ring segmented in black. 
The wale stitching was laid on in fan 
pattern with bright vari - colored 
“thongs.” A couple of coats of spar 
varnish to keep the paint from rub- 
bing completed the job. 


HE “Water Lily” in action looks ex- 

actly like a birch-bark and is easily 
the most picturesque craft in this vi- 
cinity. If canoe builders would take 
the hint and dress up some of their 
stock birch-bark fashion, it seems to me 
that they would find a ready market 
for them. 

(This is a splendid idea and should 
be welcomed by those of our readers 
who are attracted by the unusual in 
outdoor equipment. 

The canoe itself is a craft calcu- 
lated to please the eye by its subtle 
curves and symmetry of line. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we sometimes 
smother this beauty to a degree by 
cloaking our craft in unbecoming’ col- 
ors. In a fleet of canoes, one usually 
finds reds, greens and blues predomi- 
nating. Probably this is because they 
are standard factory products and 
their owners are not concerned with 
their color. In such a community the 
“Water Lily” should shine forth like 
a lone dandelion blossom on the lawn.— 
Editor.) 








Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 
(Continued from page 9) 
rested and then started slowly off. 
The bear waited until he knew he was 


safe and then came down and went 
in the opposite direction. I didn’t fol- 


Cleaning is a real joy 


when you have the right tools 


h ar, but think he got : iti Lif, : 
a Pa Sah ‘ b Peon ss L os LO? hi HE VL&D Cleaning Outfit for gun 
his moose as Ba Wa wear, sracns were : / ie) and rifle shooters is not only a per- 
through the spring and I suppose he | Cy) a fect set of cleaning tools with complete accessor- 
" YS J ies, but every sportsman will appreciate the ad- 
bt fe: looking for another ayer but I ; y vantage of having his cleaning outfit always com- 
didn’t have time to investigate. @ Pete in this attractive Japanned metal spor. 
: his outfit has been carefully selected by our 
I have caught a great many fae a Pe gun a rifle experts. Prices: Rifle spss 
nd I hunting together Mi <>% up 3.75; Shot Gun set $4.00. Combination Gun 
my partner and : & 10g ee! and Rifle outfit $6.75. The VL&D Guarantee 
one season caught thirty. I have shot WF goes with each set. Sold direct. 
Seaway Sanh pe cose, MENe, looking <t oy) Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
after lumber camps when I had pro- fe] HUNTING F-HSCHAUFFLER . Presidenty 
visions stored I shot six in six days, OO i/// FISHING 349 MADISON AVENUE Depthx 
making two double shots. I have ay, CAMPING New York CiTY 


never shot many in steel traps for the 
reason that very often there are two 
or three together. If one gets into 
the trap and the others are around 
near, the report of the gun would 
scare them away. 

Bear hunting is the hardest of all 
hunting because one has to travel so 


much; therefore one goes as lightly as Nitro Powder Solvent 
possible and often does not carry a x: re) Prat 
gun. On two occasions I had to go to N29 
camp for my rifle, once quite a long 

Necessary for cleaning all firearms. Removes potassium 
way. I had a bear trap set on an old | chloride (salt) deposited by firing. Prevents rust. Send 
lumber road that had been cut in the me Pp teh use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
deep snow. Upon going to it I found] Ask your dealer. Write for free cleaning guide. 
a bear had dragged the trap to thee} FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
middle of the road. As I got close to For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
him I saw that the trap chain was | 2311 N, sth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
wound solidly around a small stump. 
I thought all I had to do was to walk 
up and knock him on the head, but 
when I got close to him he made a 
rush at me and took the stump out by 
the roots. When the stump turned 


the next Trementer Tues vaine or ll oo Y KRAG CARBINES 





NEW METHOD 


z= 2 GUN BLUER 


‘, Makes old guns like new 

| Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 

Restore the finish on five guns 

in ten minutes for ee 00. 














Toss Pork and sinmowes | 
: Oriental Wiggler- -$122 
oN Sthe EeyptWacler ear 
er: 

Shimmy eFly Rod Wig ers} NM 


P 458 
Pork Rind Strips ZRod < 















the side of the road and climbing Byes All carbines have tite. new caheael 1898 stocks. The barrels, ac- $ 
_ : ‘ tions and parts are either new or have been refinished by ie 
through a pile of brush with the bear Government, and equal to new 
close to my heels. When the clog on Krag Rifles $12.50 Krag Sporting Rifles 
tet , ay : : C ct08, ' Springfield, Cal. 45 Shot Guns...4.50 Springfield, Cal. 45 Carbines......... 3.50 
noes de i e oh * ain pers t UTILITY BAGS FOR BAIT, Ret >, ETC., 40c, Parcel Post Paid 
on e brush pile, the bear was fast OLIVE W | B h ew—in sizes from 32 waist to 40 waist. 50 Parcel 
° 5 5 lighi hi 
again. Then I walked two miles to DRAB 00 FECCHCS Fatcunn se ee $4.50 a 
my camp, got my rifle and came back W Send for our complete catalog 
and shot the bear. e STOKES KIRK ARMS, CLOTHING and things 


I came to a camp one night and 1627-0 NORTH {0th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. out of the ordinary 


found a bear had been around that 
day and eaten some rotten meat that 
had been thrown out. I had brought 
fresh bait with me but as it was too 
late to set the trap, and thinking the 
bear might come again in the night, 
I set the rifle and rigged a purchase 
so he would shoot himself. I lay 
awake till nearly midnight waiting 





Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
SLEEP ON AIR in a 





Metropolitan Camp Goods have 


for the gun to go off, but didn’t hear It Fits the Running stood the test for 10 years and Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
it. I had been wearing a pair of un- ae are recommended by thousands of ey 
& Pp ae eee er ely satisfied customers as the most 3 


tanned moose shanks and as the warm reliable for outdoor purposes. 
Storm and Bug Proof 


weather was making them smell badly Can be setup by one Tfkterestied in'a RaaleAato. 
; erson n ve minutes. 

I left them outside the camp door Rewed jin floor. Steel Camp Outfit Send To-day for 

when I took them off. When I awoke | jit Pole ana Carty. Free Catalog 





: ; WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
in the morning I found the bear | i™8 ©s¢s. Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 


walked past the trap to the door and|Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., rpthage hd bd Athol, Mass. 
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s 
Boys, Learn Taxidermy 
Make it your hobby. Great sport} and lots of 
fun. Intensely interesting. Earn money in your spare 
time to buy guns, traps, fishing tackle, athletic goods. 
Mount your own specimens and sell them. Do the work 
for others at taxidermists’ regular charges. Thousands 
of boys and young men have learned to be expert taxi- 
dermists through our lessons. You can do the same. 


@ Beautifully illustrated book — 
“How to Mount Game’’, con- 
@ taining dozens of photos of 


mounted specimens. Tells how 
you can learn, easily and quickly, to mount and stuff all 
kinds of game, birds, animals, fish— tan furs, make 
rugs, robes, etc. Just send your name and address on 
the coupon. Book is Free. No obligation. Write today! 


on Free Book Coupon: 





Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1341 Elwood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 


a 
s 
s 
| Send me your free illustrated book “‘How to Mount 






Game’’. Also tell me how I may learn thisfascinating 
art easily and quickly by mail. No obligation. 


W. W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner 
MICHIGAN 


The largest head or 
hide or the smallest 
receives its welcome 
into our. specially 
equipped plant. Thirty 
special workmen for 
each kind of a job, 
bringing it to a fin- 
ished product. Send 
for circulars. 

Big or small game 
heads, Catalog No. 5. 
Deer skins tanned, 





vests, jumpers, gloves 
or shirts made, Cata- 
log No, 18. Open-mouth rug work, large and small 
skins, resetting teeth, lining, Catalog No. 4. Tanning 
on beef and horse hides, Catalog No. 1. <A different 
circular on ladies’ fine coat work, fine furs, chokers, 


on different Kinds of furs, 








J. KANNOFSKY cckssciswer 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. AU 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


ee 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 








The New OVRUNDA Double 


The new Christoph Funk over and under has wonder- 
ful balance and workmanship, the result of 90 years 
f manufacturing fine arms. The acme of perfection 
for trap or field. 

Regular doubles, three barrelled guns and double 
rifles in stock and made to order at very moderate 
prices. Send for illustrated circular. 


MH 38B SOUTH STREET 
Baker & Kimball BORTON ne 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 












WHY NOT spend Spring, Summerand Fall gather- 

ing lutterflies. insects? I buy hun- 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 100 (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Box 1424, Dept. 9, San Diego, Calif. 
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tooth of the 


stolen the moccasins. I had to walk 
eight miles in my stocking feet to get 
another pair. Before starting, I set 
the trap and left it, but the bear never 
came back. Perhaps the moccasins 
killed him. 

One winter I was passing a lumber 
camp where a horse had died and had 
been hauled out behind the stable. I 
saw where a bear had dragged it out 
into the road, nearly a hundred yards 
up a hill and then dragged it off into 
the woods and left it. The horse 
weighed about thirteen or fourteen 
hundred pounds, I should judge. 


Another time a moose travelling up 
a lake and then up the brook running 
into it had broken through the ice. 
The snow being four or five feet deep 
on each bank, he was unable to get 
out and had died there. Later I went 
there to set an otter trap and found 
there had been a bear around and had 
hauled the moose out upon the bank 
some ten or fifteen feet from the wa- 
ter. It would have taken six men with 
ropes to do it. 


I once set a trap near a lumber 
camp and on going back to look at it, 
I found a bear had got into it; but 
I could find neither bear nor trap. 
The door yard was torn up as far as 
the bank of a large brook. I had been 
up and down the bank several times, 
but could find no trace of where the 
bear had crossed. Just above the 
camp a large tree had fallen across 
the brook with the top on the oppo- 
site side and raised about ten feet 
from the ground. I decided to go over 
and see if there were any signs of 
where the bear had crossed. I found 
him, trap and all, just under the top 
of the tree. The clog to the trap 
chain weighed about sixty pounds. 
He had evidently dragged it to the 
foot of the tree, then he must have 
taken the trap and clog up in his arms 
and carried them across the tree; for 
there was no sign of where either clog 
or trap had touched the tree. Arriv- 
ing on the other side he had jumped 
the ten feet to the ground and dropped. 
He had been caught by the nose, one 
trap going through close 
and tearing his nose al- 
eyes. He was probably 
trap and pressed a little 
too hard. I was short of bait when I 
set the trap and had put molasses in 
my frying pan after lunch, then wiped 
out the grease and molasses with moss 
and put it behind the trap. No doubt 
in doing so I had dropped some on 
the trap. 


to his teeth 
most to his 
smelling the 


Once a bear came to one of my hunt- 
ing camps and broke a hole in the 
roof. The camp door was open, but 
whether it was open before he broke 
the hole in the roof or whether he 
opened it, I do not know. He had evi- 
dently gone in and out of the hole sev- 
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eral times, then he took all the bed- 
ding and piled it under the hole. He 
took a bag of flour out and set it in 
the door yard without breaking it 
open. He destroyed practically every- 
thing in the camp and carried off a 
two-gallon jug half ful! of molasses. 
I hunted everywhere for the jug, hop- 
ing he would Le unable to get the cork 
out and I might be able to save it. I 
even set a trap for him but as the bear 
hunting was about done, I failed to 
catch him. Upon returning in Sep- 
tember the next fall, I found the mo- 
lasses jug in the middle of the door 
yard, cork and molasses gone. 

The summer I ‘shot so many bears 
on the wing, a bear got into another 
camp where there was a table thirty 
feet long, with three hanging lamps 
above it. He took one of the lamps 
out in the yard, removed the chimney 
without breaking it, turned out the oil 
and then rolled in it. Next he broke 
open a barrel of coal tar used for 
marking the ends of logs, and rolled 
in that. Then he got up and walked 
the length of the table and sitting 
down he looked behind to survey his. 
tracks. 


One spring while hunting, I met an- 
other bear hunter who told me of an 
adventure he had with a bear, which 
no doubt was true. He was lying in 
his camp when he heard something 
coming down the smoke hole. Uncov- 
ering his head, he looked up and saw 
a bear coming down backwards. The 
fire was very low, only embers and 
ashes. Just about the time he looked, 
the bear dropped his hind feet in the 
coals. He let out one tremendous 
snort and went up the smoke hole 
faster than he came down. Carson 
said the bear might have stopped in 
the United States, but he was quite 
sure he never stopped in Canada. 

Another adventure I had with a 
bear happened while on a fishing trip 
with the late Mr. Irland. We had 
caught five or six little salmon and 
had run a piece of cod line through 
their gills and hung them up to our 
tent pole over our feet. A bear delib- 
erately walked in in the night, broke 
the line and let the fish fall on Mr. 
Irland. It woke him up and he de- 
manded an explanation. Bruin an- 
swered no questions but left in a 
hurry. 


A number of years ago when the 
Imperial Troops were here in Fred- 
ericton, they had a pet bear which 
eventually grew to great size. It 
was very good-natured and they could 
play and romp with it as much as 
they liked. They kept it chained to 
a big post in the barracks square. 

Lumbermen used to amuse _ them- 
selves by giving him bottles of beer 
and watching him open them, which 
he could do as well as a man with a 
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corkscrew. Sometimes they gave him 
something a great deal stronger, and 
it was amusing to see him when under 
the influence of liquor. In attempting 
to climb the post in the yard, he would 
stand four feet or more from it and 
keep reaching out for it till he fell 
over backward. 

One day a river driver gave the 
bear his bottle to take a drink, but as 
Bruin evidently intended to drink it 
all, the man made a grab for it and 
received a slap from the bear’s paw 
that sent him end over end. 

Another day, a bull was being led 
past by two butchers, one on each side, 
with ropes through a ring in his nose. 
When opposite the barracks gate, the 
bull saw the bear and made a charge 
for it, clearing himself of the two 
men. The bear, taken unawares, was 
knocked over by the bull. He picked 
himself up and rushed for the post. 
He didn’t have time to climb it, but 
stepped behind it and struck the bull, 
knocking him down and stunning him. 
The men succeeded in getting ropes 
on him and led him away. The bear 
never got over that racket. He got 
very ugly and dangerous and a short 
time after they had to shoot him. 


New Films Show How Game 
Fish Are Reared 


NTERESTING moving picture 

studies of fish culture as practiced 
at the New Jersey state fish hatchery, 
at Hackettstown, one of the largest 
and most succesful institutions of its 
kind in the world, have been completed 
for nation-wide exhibition by a firm 
of famous producers. The films, ar- 
ranged with the assistance of Super- 
intendent Charles O. Hayford, tell the 
story of the rearing of 100,000,000 or 
more game fish annually for restock- 
ing New Jersey streams. They follow 
an earlier set that attracted much in- 
terest when shown in many cities and 
the new reels are said to be still more 
entertaining. 

Arrangements can be made for ex- 
hibition of the new films by schools, 
churches, clubs and other organiza- 
tions, to whom the commission will 
loan the films, without cost. Appli- 


cation can be made through county 
wardens or directly to the commission. 
Reels showing pictures of wild game 
and game-farming in New Jersey also 
are available under the same _ con- 
ditions. 
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Spaniel Puppies and Their 
Training 
(Continued from page 30) 

is moving—and is very useful for direct- 
ing puppies seeking a hidden dummy. 
It is first taught on the check line, and 
is distinct from “come in” (except when 
that command is given to a puppy di- 
rectly in front of his handler). Here 
the handler will require to shorten his 
check line as he gives the command, and 
also to shift his position rapidly in or- 
der tc secure something like a real re- 
versal of the direction in which the 
dog is proceeding. 

Keeping to Heel—The command is 
“heel,” and it is never given unless the 
puppy is close to the handler. The first 
stage of all can be taught on lead. Se- 
lecting a moment when the puppy is in 
front of him the handler gives the com- 
mand “heel” and at the same time 
draws the puppy back, shortens the 
lead and holds it in both hands behind 
his back, continually drawing the puppy 
into the correct position behind. When 
the puppy voluntarily answers to this 
command on lead, he can be given the 
same lesson at liberty, in the first in- 
stance preferably alongside a wall of 
some length, while his handler uses the 
pressure of a small switch or stick to 
prevent him from boring out. In the 
final stage the handler will carry a 
small switch in either hand to keep his 
charge in the narrow path, until the 
lesson is learned. This lesson is best 
taught in a strange place, as then the 
puppy is less anxious to lag behind. 

“No.’—It is at times necessary to in- 
dicate to a puppy that what he is doing 
does not meet with approval, as e.g. 
when at liberty he noses rabbit holes, 
or proceeds out of bounds. The simple 
negative is very soon understood by 
puppies of all ages. 


Not So Bad 


(Continued from page 17) 


When this subject was reached all eyes 
were turned toward Jules. 

Jules is without doubt the best duck 
caller in the country. He even admits 
it himself. And he does his calling 
without the aid of any artificial contri- 
vance. His imitation of the different 
calls never fails to arouse the interest 
of his auditors. But Jules has a cousin 
who is nearly as competent as he is, 
and out of family pride Jules is always 
ready to admit it. 


UST as one of these imitations was 

being given, Sam, the colored boy 
who looks after the boats, decoys, etc., 
pushed his face through the doorway 
and stood with glistening eyes and a 
wide smile. He loved to hear these 
imitations, but could not do them him- 
self. One of the members made the 
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Let Us Tan VOTE Hide 


Save your trophies, 


Moose or deer skins 
tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. Bear, 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into gar- 
ments of latest style. REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING. Estimates if desired We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock. Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
profits. FREE CATALOGUE AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


576 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N, Y. 
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Far Skins Tanned 


MMMM 
Efficient Tanning 
Saves you Money 


Gob Jaren Cd. 


Established twenty years 
Kenneth Smith, Pres. 
Ask yourself, ‘‘Is the firm reliable, and will 
it save me money and give me good style?’’ 
Our ever increasing list of old customers 
over a period of many years is our best 
proof of better work. 
Send four our free style 
book giving you some 
ideas of the luxurious, 
garments your own ¢ 
catch will make. 


Sendinthe skins 
and we’lltanthem £ 
and modelthe gar- 
ments, all within 
our own factory. 
That isthe rea- 
son we are able 
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to give you such 
low prices. 
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FREE — 
Send for 

1924 STYLE 

BOOK 


GLOBE TANNING CO., 


254 §.E. First St., DES MOINES, IA. 









Have your RAW 
and made _ into 
scarfs, muffs, chokers 
at DIRECT - FROM - FAC TORY- 

Big Savings. Latest 
Highest grade fur tanning and 
guaranteed. Write for 


FURS tanned & 
beautiful coats, 
rugs, ete 


PRICES. 
styles. 

workmanship 
FREE illustrated catalog NOW. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


25 N. DEARBORN ST. 
DEPT. M.M.1 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Get Our 
Catalogue 
American Awning 
& Tent Co. 
236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Your raw furs tanned and 
made into beautiful coats, 
scarfs, chokers, muffs, 
ste. Enormous savings. 
for FREE cataiog. 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
25 N. Dearborn St. 
Dept. M-1 Chicago, III. 
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Guncraft 


By 


WILLIAM A. 
BRUETTE 





The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with a scientific accuracy, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 
Illustrated Paper, $1.00 


215 pages 
Cloth, $2.00 





AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
including trick, guard and 
the care of the 
training 


diseases of dogs, 
watch dogs. Chapters on 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
The book for the amateur. 

Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


others. 
157 pages. 





MODERN BREAKING 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
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become a successful trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
Dogs, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 

169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th ST. 


ing Nomenclature, 
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rash statement that ducks are not 
really called, that any slight sound at- 
tracts their attention, they look toward 
the source of the sound, see the decoys 
and just sail right in, etc. This state- 
ment started a hot argument, so Jules 
was requested to give some of his ex- 
perience that would tend to prove 
whether ducks respond to the call or to 
the decoys. Here is an experience that 
Jules stated would prove that ducks 
could be called. 


“Et was down near New Orlean. On 
long narrow lake, not vaire wide. I 
’ave put out dose deecoy an’ I t’ink me 
I ’ave some fun today. Well, dere was 
lots of duck, but dey don’ wan’ to fly 
today in beeg flock. Only come maybee 
wan, maybee two, sometime t’ree all 
alone, but I call dem to me an’ I ’ave 
good fun. Here come wan an’ I eall 
like dese an’ like dese (gives several 
quacks) an’ she come right over an’ 
Bang! I slap heem right in de face. 
Den come along two ’nudder wan an’ 
I call dem (quack, quack) an’ I get 
dem too. An’ vaire soon t’ree ’nudders 
wan come along an’ I call dem too, but 
I get only wan. An’ so she go all day 
ontil ’bout noon. An’ dere es wan fine 
beeg greenhead mallard drake come 
along out in middle of dat lake. An’ 
jus’ w’en I am to call, w’at you t’ink? 


UT from me on de ’nudders side of 
dat lake I see beeg bunch of dee- 

An’ from dose deecoy come a 
beautiful (quack, quack). An’ dat beeg 
greenhead start to go from me. I get 
excite’, but I call vaire nice (quack, 
ouack) an’ dat beeg ducks come to me 
again. An’ jus’ w’en he es vaire close 
come again dat (quack, quack) from 
de ’nudders side an’ dat duck go again 
from me. But she don’ go vaire far. 
She stay out in middle of de lake an’ 
fly away off to de ’nudders end. Den 
she turn ’round an’ comes back. Right 
away I know w’at es ’appen. Dat es 
cousin Joe with dose deecoy. Now, 
wen I call, et es jus’ like real duck, 
only more so. An’ w’en Joe call et es 
almos’ as good. An’ I make up my min’ 
dat I mus’ ’ave dose greenhead mallard. 


“Well, -w’en dat ducks come back an’ 
es almos’ between, I call and dat duck 
start to me, den Joe call, an’ dat ducks 
go from me.. Den I call again an’ dat 
duck come to me again. Den Joe call 
an’ dat ducks go from me. Den I get 
made me, an’ I call all de time, don’ 
stop at all. An’ I guess Joe get mad 
too. I can hear heem call all de time. 
We both call togedder an’ nobody will 
stop.” 


coy. 


LL during this tale, Sam was stand- 
ing in the doorway wide eyed and 
with a broad smile on his face. He was 
heart and soul in the great conflict to 


New York, N. Y.| See who would win the duck. 
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“Dat poor duck, he don’ know w’at 
to do. He jus’ seem to stop in de air. 
I am calling an’ Joe es calling. Dat 
ducks seems to be in great pain. Couple 
feadders drop out. Den some more 
feadders drop out an’ float down to de 
water. Den dat ducks she jus’ split in 
de middle an’ wan half go over to Joe 
an’ wan half come to me. What you 
tink of dat?” 

Whereupon everyone yelled, “NOT so 
b-a-a-a-d.” 

Everyone yelled except Sam. With his 
mouth open he was still looking at 
Jules, apparently unable to fathom the 
unusual climax. When the laughter 
around the room helped to bring him 
out of his spell, a look of consternation 
came over his countenance, and with a 
disgusted, “Fo’ Gawd’s sake,” the dusky 
head withdrew from the doorway. 


The Stranger 
(Continued from page 5) 


was coming short and labored from 
his heaving flank. Then he began 
to corkscrew his way up _ into 
hills and cliffs. Then fell a hush, save 
now and then a whimper from some 
discouraged hound or a low howl that 
made us all sad. “Well,” said one, “I 
guess the ‘old beater’ has about got 
tired of the fun and is getting ready 
to turn out the lights and ring down 
the eurtain.” “Yes,” replied another, 
“that’s where they always lose him; we 
may as well blow out and quit; but we 
have had a fine run all the same,” and 
he had raised his horn to his lips to 
blow when, like the peal of a trumpet, 
“the Stranger’s” splendid voice came 
rolling down the hillside in full ery and 
hot pursuit, followed in a few minutes 
by all the rest of the pack, and a little 
later the tired fox, with drooping tail 
and hot and rapid hah-hah-hah, bounded 
across the road through a break of 
brush, with the hounds running free 
and fast not 50 feet in the rear. He 
ducked and dodged and doubled through 
the thickest of the thickets he could 
find, but the eager hounds swarmed 
through en masse, and right onto him, 
and he had not a moment in which to 
recover his wind. Then he made a bold 
dash for the cliffs again; but the woods 
were open, the running free, and “the 
Stranger” was too warm for him, and 
presently we heard him squall, then a 
confusion of squalls and growls, and 
when we rode up to the spot the “old 
beater,” the wizard of the woods, lay 
lifeless among his enemies, and that’s 
the end of the narrative. 

However, it might not be out of place 
to tell the secret of the “old beater’s” 
former successes in evading the dogs 
whenever he got ready to quit the race. 
It was dead easy, and the old scamp had 
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really come to enjoy the sport. <A 
“possum” hunter, who came clamber- 
ing down the cliffs to the spot where we 
stood about the dead.-fox, told us 
about it. 

He said that when the hounds first 
came out of the valley and over the 
bench of the mountain he was standing 
near the brink of the ledge, where a 
long cliff or column of almost solid rock 
extended upon either side of him some 
four or five hundred yards. When he 
heard the hounds come up the bench he 
stepped back behind the brush and 
watched the whole proceeding; pres- 
ently, “clipity, clipity, clip” came the 
fox and darted through a small thicket, 
disappearing over the brink of the cliff. 
Next came “the Stranger,” belting it 
hard, and not a hundred.yards be- 
hind the balance of the pack. “The 
Stranger” dashed straight on by, some 
50 yards, then whirled, and circling a 
couple of times thrust his way through 
the small thicket at the brow of the cliff 
and howled. Then he heard the noise 
of the scramble and a scrape, and a 
heavy thud at the bottom of the cliff, 
some 40 feet below, and “the 
Stranger’s” voice in full cry, running 
again, straight from the valley. Upon 
examination he found that an ash tree 
grew from within 10 feet of the bottom 
of the ledge to the top, and leaning near 
the summit, within 3 feet. When the 
fox had disappeared over the bluff he 
had simply jumped upon this leaning 
tree and ran it down. It was an easy 
trick for a fox, but a most hazardous 
feat for a dog to attempt, but “the 
Stranger” did it gamely, and though it 
bunged and bruised him and cost him 
a broken rib, it made him the pride of 
the pack and the prime favorite of 
every fox hunter in all the country. 
There was no other place in a quarter 
of a mile of either side of the ash tree 
where the cliff could be climbed by any- 
thing, and the tactics of the “old beater” 
heretofore had always been to run his 
race gamely till he tired, then make for 
his tree and climb up and sit on the 
bluff till the hounds worked their way 
round and slip down the tree and sit 
at the bottom till they worked round 
again, and then run up again and down, 
and so on, and so on, till they were 


_ worried out and entirely beaten. 


We had the tree chopped down that 
very night by the “’possum hunter” and 
went home with the finest brush of the 
season. After the chase “the Stranger” 
had a home everywhere he went and 
was fattened and feasted by all hands. 
He has long since gone where the good 
dogs go, but he led the chase for 
many a year and left many illustrious 
descendants, some of whom are famous 
pack leaders to this day; but the man 
who owns one most like “the Stranger” 
is considered the most fortunate. 
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The Sneak-a-Duck 
(Continued from page 31) 


But we must get back to our subject. 
The contrivance which is shown in this 
story will absolutely bring home the 
dark meat when nothing else will work. 
It is not necessary to crawl on your 
hands and knees several hundred yards 
when you can roll up on wheels. 


UNTERS out here are accustomed 

to taking long range shots which 
for the most part are without results 
except for the ammunition dealers. 
Since building the “Sneak-a-Duck,” I 
have secured all the shots I want at 
ranges of from fifteen to thirty yards. 
It all depends on how close you care to 
get. The following directions and speci- 
fications will give you an idea of how 
to build the machine but the dimensions 
may vary with the size and weight of 
the hunter: 

Three things should be remembered 
in the construction and operation of 
one: First, make it plenty strong to 
support your weight and added pres- 
sure. Second, use light material and 
wheels that will not cut into the ground. 
Third, take plenty of time in placing 
your weed screen, as the whole secret 
is to be completely eovered so you will 
appear as a large weed rolling slowly 
toward the lake. 

The material used is good quality 
1X4 white pine. Use 6d nails and for 
wheels get any small strong wheel but 
it is preferable to use small bicycle 
wheels about 16 inchs in diameter. My 
frame is 4 feet long by 3% feet wide. 
The two back wheels are set inside the 
frame four inches, which is done by 
laying one strip of 1x4 on the outside. 
This gives the axles better support than 
if the wheels were placed on the out- 
side. The front wheel is placed in the 
center. 


HE complete outfit is a cross work 

of frame slats having two wheels 
about 1 ft. from the rear and one front 
wheel in the center. After the frame is 
completed, wire netting is placed in 
front of the platform and partly around 
the sides. A tow sack is cut and tacked 
so as to drag on the ground below the 
frame and cover up any possible glim- 
mer from the wheels. The wire fence 
on top is so constructed that it will 
hold weeds. When finished, it is small 
enough to place in our car and take 
to the lake. 

The hunter drives to a lake where 
ducks are seen on the bank and stops 
several hundred yards away. The 
“Sneak-a-Duck” is taken out and placed 
in position facing the lake. Large 
tumble weeds or other weeds are spiked 
into the wire in front and on the sides 
and the inside toe of the right boot is 
spiked with a strip of leather into which 











PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS — 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug work 
a specialty. Where you send in 
a set of teeth and want a papier 
mache form made for bear, wolf, 
coyote, fox, wildcat, etc., we can 
put them up for you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with 





waxed or painted mouth and waxed tongue 
which look natural and perfect. 
kinds of small animal teeth. 
illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 
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EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING Corp. 


258 BROADWAY 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made LEasy.’’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, New York 
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# with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and _ practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
With plenty of pep and force and learn 
that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
® Zip-Zip shooter com- 
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plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., 


Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C. 


_———————————— 
Six Color Combinations Thy Game Fisher 


Greatest fish-taker ever 

made. Send for chart with 
$1.25 ™ game fish in actual colors. 
Each JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 

West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will bring thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
waters. Thirty different duck coaxers for spring planting. 
The natural wild aquatic foods which are hardy and 
guaranteed to grow. Write describing waters and 
receive free planting advice, helpful literature. 


WISCONSIN’S 
& AQUATIC 
i NURSERIES 
BOX 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Book of the Black Bass 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


Author of “Bass, Pike, Perch, and Other 
Game Fishes of America,’’ etc. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


! Since 1920 Dr. Henshall, the Grand Old 

Man oft Fishing, has been at work rewriting 
his famous Book of the Black Bass, which 
contains the complete scientific and life 
history of the bass, together with a practical 
treatise on Angling and Fly-Fishing, and a 
full account of tools and tackle. To the il- 
justrations Dr. Henshall has given the same 
minute care that he has given to the text. 
With the exception of some line drawings, 
they are new and consist in many black-and- 
whites and several very fine ones in color. 
This edition, therefore, of the Book of the 
Black Bass is virtually a new book. It will 
be as welcome to Blass Bass fishermen as 
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the pull at the end of their lines, while it 
proves more than ever Dr. Henshall’s right 
to be called ‘“‘the Father of the Blass Bass.” 


9 illustrations, 548 pages. 


PRICE $4.50 


A copy of the book, handsomely bound in 
°¥, Turkey Morocco, costs $10.00 net. 


The Salt Water 
Angler 


By LEONARD HULIT 


“The Salt Wa- 
ter Angler” is 
much more than 
just a book about 
salt water fishing: 
it is a compendium 
of valuable and in- 
teresting informa- 
tion for salt water 
anglers. First, the 

book contains a practical biography of each 
species of fish angled for along the Atlantic 
seaboard, illustrated by authoritative plates 
from the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
Here the reader may learn the characteris- 
tics of the various fishes discussed and 
where they may be looked for under given 
conditions. 

Added to this is a complete list and de- 
scription of tackle necessary for taking dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. There are chapters on 
“The Modern Surf Rod,’ *‘Ways of the Fish- 
hook,” “Selection and Care of Lines,” and 
“Surf Casting Sinkers.’” These are also il- 
lustrated with drawings and photographs of 
the various tackle described. 

Together with the recital of the looks and 
habits of the many salt water fish, is neces- 
sary and invaluable information concerning 
the bait used to attract each kind. Not only 
does every species of fish require a different 
bait; but the same fish have varying tastes 
and will bite greedily one day on a bait that 
they may refuse to touch the next, 


PRICE $3.50 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th STREET, N. Y. CITY 
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nails have been driven. A similar strap 
is tied on the outside of the left toe. 
This is such that when the hunter takes 
his position on his left side on the car, 
his inside right toe will push him along 
and his outside left toe will assist. 
You are flat behind the weeds. No part 
of your clothing must show and you 
slowly push yourself toward the water 
until you reach the desired position. 
When ready to shoot, stop your car 
carefully, back off into a kneeling posi- 
tion on the ground and pick up your 
gun, then rise and do your stuff. 


Blue Quail in the Foothill 


Country 
(Continued from page 21) 

two days a week. Not very many limits 
are brought in after the first few days 
of the season, the birds getting wild 
quickly, and flying from one range of 
foot-hills to another, or into cover al- 
most impossible to negotiate. At the 
same time, the patient, tireless hunter 
can almost always get the limit, or 
close to it, by steady walking and good 
shooting, if he is willing to work. It 
is no “parlor” game, but requires a 
pair of stout legs and a capacity for 
quick action with a shot-gun. 

The weather as a rule is bright and 
cool, and the roads to the best of the 
quail country are modern-paved boule- 
vards. We left the shadowy outline of 
the foot-hill country behind at twilight, 
canopied by a million glimmering stars, 
and rolled homewards with a cool night- 
wind fanning our faces as we headed 
for Los Angeles. 


A Newfoundland Outing 


(Continued from page 23) 
up the turbulent Humber broke with a 
cloudless sky. Though the sun shone, 
a cold, crisp wind made us shiver as 
we stepped into the water. The entire 
day we waded through the plunging 
rapids, dragging and pushing the heavy 
dories over the shelves and shallows. 
The first night, footsore and weary, we 
camped at a spot known as the Little 
Falls, in reality a heavy rapid. Supper 
was cooked with everyone in a bad 
humor. It is surprising, however, how 
quickly one’s spirits are revived after 
a change of clothing, and that gnawing 
belly hunger has been satisfied, and 
when one’s aching limbs are warmed 
and resting before a cheery fire. 


T HE next morning Croft landed a 

fine “grilse,” or young salmon, in 
the pool below the rapids, making the 
breakfast a pronounced success. For 
still another day we battled with the 
rapids, and it was not until the third 
day that we came in sight of our goal— 
the Grand Falls of the Humber. Late 
in the afternoon, after twenty-three 
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miles of straining against the current 
which seemed ever determined to push 
us back, a sight as heavenly to our 
weary eyes as was the promised land 
to Joshua’s host came into view. As 
we rounded a bend in the river, the 
majestic falls, below which lies one of 
the best salmon pools on North Amer- 
ica, greeted us. A twelve-foot drop of 
water extended for over a hundred 
yards across the river in shimmering 
splendor. Salmon were leaping every- 
where—sometimes as many as twenty a 
minute would try the jump. This was 
indeed a sight worth traveling hundreds 
of miles to see. 


We had also accomplished what few 
people had ever done—taken dories to 
the Grand Falls of the Humber. It 
was, therefore, with no little pride and 
satisfaction that we pitched camp on 
a wooded bluff overlooking the river, 
and it seemed as if we could stay there 
forever, lulled to sleep by the sigh- 
ing pines, with the music of the falls 
ringing in our ears, and the words, 
“The Humber is a noble river and full 
of fish,” on the lips of all, dying into 
the night. 


Dear and Bear in Northern 
Maine 


(Continued from page 10) 


within one-half mile of camp, his foot- 
prints were huge and so fresh that they 
were, as the guides say, “fairly steam- 
ing.” 


WE followed this track across moun- 

tains, over windfalls and through 
swamps; it was altogether the roughest 
going I had ever seen. At times the 
bear was apparently not far ahead of 
us, but darkness began to descend and, 
greatly crestfallen, we had to turn back 
to camp. Just then a big northern owl 
floated down from a tall pine; as I 
raised my gun to it my guide said 
quickly, “Don’t shoot that! Them’s 
bad. If you kill an owl, you won’t get 
your bear.” 


The next day we found a trap sprung 
and the bait gone. We could not see 
how this could possibly have been done, 
but the footprints showed that it was 
the work of a large bear. We baited 
once more and reset the trap, fixing it 
so that, as my guide thought, it 
could not happen again. A week later 
we were amazed to find the bait gone 
again and the trap sprung. This was 
almost uncanny. We then realized that 
we were up against an “educated” bear 
—one that had already had some ex- 
perience with traps. 


We were now on our mettle and 
everything was again prepared with 
the utmost care, but ten days later the 
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same thing occurred for the third time. 
My guide now began to be seriously 
disturbed, for he is a famous trapper 
and he felt that his reputation was at 
stake. He told me that he sat up 
nearly all night planning what to do. 
So we took some more bait, fastened it 
with heavy wire to the roots of a tree, 
set two traps instead of one and made 
the lay-out very different from what is 
customary. But the bear seemed to 
scent something unusual and did not 
return. 


UR last day at Bluffer came and it 

seemed that after all I would have 
to go home without any bear. But we 
decided to try once more. It was the 
fifth of November. At five o’clock we 
were eating breakfast by lamp light 
and before six we started out. I was 
barely able to see the sights on my rifle. 
When we reached the spot where the 
two traps had been set, we saw plenty 
of signs that a bear had been there 
not long before—and a very mad bear 
he must have been. Bushes were torn 
up, bark was clawed off trees the bear 
had climbed, and huge chunks of wood 
were bitten off the tree trunks. Be- 
sides great holes were dug in the 
ground. Bruin had done all this in his 
effort to get rid of the little steel trap 
that had closed on his toes when he 
tried to take the bait. 

My guide took his track and, after 
traveling cautiously not more than half 
a mile, we came to an old windfall 
upon which I climbed. In a thicket of 
small pines, just beyond I caught a 
flash of something black and fired in- 
stantly. Instead of showing fight, the 
bear simply crumpled up in a furry 
heap and cried just like a baby. The 
bullet had broken his backbone. I felt 
almost sick over it and hardly had the 
heart to fire a second time and put 
him out of his misery. He measured 
five feet two inches from nose to tail 
and was beautifully furred. 7 

On retracing our steps to where the 
bait was, we saw to our amazement the 
track of a smaller bear, which had been 
overlooked at first in our excitement. 
It was then growing late and we had 
breakfasted at 5 A. M., but all thoughts 
of “biling the kittle’ were instantly 
forgotten, and for more than three 
hours we followed this new track. It 
was rather difficult tracking on the 
leaves as the snow had melted. Finally, 
to our disgust, the track led to a small 
brook and the bear had walked down 
the bed of the stream throwing us com- 
pletely off the trail. We then decided 
to cook our lunch, and to return and 
skin the first bear. 


HEN this had been done it was al- 
most dark and we were several 
miles from camp, so we headed for home. 
As we crossed a little marshy place in 
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the trail, my guide caught sight of the 
deep footprint of a bear freshly made 
since we had passed the same spot that 
morning. Almost breathless, we followed 
this track and had not gone far be- 
fore we heard an awful racket in a 
swamp on the right. I ran ahead of my 
guide and in my haste must have broken 
a stick, for the bear evidently heard 
me and the uproar increased. I crawled 
up on a stump with my rifle ready to 
shoot and could see him about 25 yards 
away. I could hardly imagine more 
commotion than the bear was making. 
He was whirling round and round, 
banging the trap which dangled from 
his fore paw against the trees. and 
bushes. He had evidently worked him- 
self into a terrible temper in his efforts 
to get rid of it. 

Remembering the advice of my guide: 
“When you see a bear, shoot—and don’t 
stop giving him the lead till I say he’s 
ready to skin,” I fired into the mass of 
whirling fur. The first shot knocked 
him over, but he was instantly up and 
coming blindly in my direction. A sec- 
ond shot finished him. 
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18th Annual 
Mid-Winter Handicap 
Target Tournament 


Registered by the A.T.A. 
An entirely new program 





cs 3 oak ( 
NORTH CAROLINA 
January 5th to 10th, 1925 
$2500.00 added in cash and trophies 
Weekly trapshooting tournaments thru 
the season. Six Leggett Ideal Traps. 
Dogs: Annual Field Trial, Jan. 26th 
to 3lst, for money and trophies. 
CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
HOLLY INN OPENS JAN. 5th 
Special Rates to Mid-Winter shooters 
and Field Trial participants 
For Information address: 


\ ) i General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 
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E discovered later that the trap 

was hanging to his paw by only 
two toes and with a few more struggles 
would have been off. He was not as 
large as the first bear but I was more 
than satisfied. Two bears for my 
.30-30 in one day! 

This was the climax of my trip and 
the bears brought it to a fitting close. 
I also shot a bob-cat, a red fox, and in 
one of the bear traps caught a very 
fine fisher. Greatly to my guide’s dis- 
gust I lost the opportunity of getting a 
second fox. We were still-hunting for 
deer one morning, when I happened to 
catch sight of a small moving animal 
about 15 yards off. It was a fox play- 
ing with a mouse and acting just like 
a house cat. My guide handed me the 
.22 and whispered “Give it to him.” But 
it made such a pretty picture, the fox 
gleaming in the sunlight, that I just 
stood and watched instead of shooting. 


Our trip out of the woods this year 
was uneventful, the weather being mild 
for late November and the river free 
of ice. This was quite a contrast to 
last year when winter came down from 
the north and surprised us with a deep 
fall of snow and frozen streams. Ca- 
noeing was impossible and horses were 
sent up to us fifty miles through the 
drifts. We came out on a bob sled in 
a blizzard and it was hard work, but 
great sport and I liked it. I am con- 
tinually finding out that what veteran 
sportsmen say is true, that uncertainty 
and variety make sport what it is, and 
that success comes oftenest when you 
have just decided, against your feel- 
ings and maybe against your judgment, 
not to give up. 


BERMUDA— 


Playground of Eternal Springtime 


(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 days from New York 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York Wed. and Sat. 
Via New Palatial Twin- 
Screw Oil-Burning 
Steamers. 


“FORT VICTORIA” 
“FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 


Offering passengers the 
ae, comforts and conveniences 
enjoyed on highest class 
transatlantic liners. 

ae Tickets are interchange- 
able on these two steamers, which land their 
passengers directly at Hamilton Dock. 


No Passports Modern Hotels All Sport 


Sailing, Bathing, Horse 






Including Golf, Tennis, 
Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, etc. 

ST. GEORGE HOTEL, Bermuda.—Especially at- 

tractive, located in the historic, picturesque and 

quaint part of Bermuda. Excellent cuisine and 

service. Magnificent tiled covered and heated 

swimming pool. 


West Indies 


Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the 
Caribbean Sea 


For illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotei, or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Local Tourist Agent 

















Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 
147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 


how to build 


stairways, etc. 


chimneys; _ rustic 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream 


221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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Duck Guns and Loads 


(Continued from page 6) 


terns and drive the 6s or 4s hard 
enough to take care of all average 
middle or short distance shooting. 


HEY are the usual small-town, 

farm-boy load that suits most any 
gun and the weight and skill of the 
average fair-to-middling duck hunter, 
who isn’t an 80-yard shot on wild fowl, 
and has less use for an 80 yard gun 
or load than he has for something to 
take care of the 30 to 50 yard chances 
that present themselves quite fre- 
quently at most any blind, pond, or 
sluggish stream where the ducks are 
jumped out of the grass, brush, or 
water lilies. 

Quick work and fast, accurate, snap 
shooting at black ducks and mallards 
is often as necessary as a long lead and 
a hard-hitting load on an exceptional 
shot. A duck jumps unexpectedly, it 
climbs rapidly, and it gets out of range 
in a couple of seconds. It takes quick 
work to drop a paddle or pole, swing 
around, aim, and fire to stop them. 
And speed in getting into action is 
therefore just as necessary in many 
cases as long range and high velocity. 
Light recoil and a moderate weight of 
gun are real advantages for some types 
of duck shooting. A duck can’t afford 
to spend all of his time out in a com- 
munity in the open water. He’s got to 
eat and this means a rice field, a corn- 
field, or a grown-up and overflowed bot- 
tom where there is plenty of cover that 
hides the hunter from the duck just as 
it hides the duck from the hunter. Close 
rang snap shooting is therefore about 
as common as long range deliberate 
chances. 


The ideal duck shooting combination 
of course depends upon the skill and 
physical and mental characteristics of 
the shooter, and the type of duck shoot- 
ing that he has to do. 


If long-range shooting is imperative 
nearly all the time the gun and load 
which gives the maximum range is the 
logical choice. If decoy or grass bar 
shooting is the rule, a more open load, 
faster handling, and more rapid shoot- 
ing combination will be more effective. 
It is merely a case of fitting the tools 
to the work. 
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Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 13) 


things in shape a candle is in order. 
The days are short, during winter in 
the north country, the trapper is forced 
to leave camp as soon as it is light 
enough to see, in order to cover his 
route and get to the next place by dark. 


S OME men will advise you to have 
your stub lines extend from the 
main camp with the latter presenting 
a hub and the short lines the spokes of 
a wheel. This is not always practicable, 
for everything depends on the kind of 
country trapped and the amount of fur 
in it. Sometimes it is necessary to 
have your cabins all extended in the 
same general direction returning over 
the same route at the end of each trip. 
When you are building your main 
cabin and side camps, save all the chips 
and stuff, piling them in some sort of 
sheltered spot and they will make good 
wood later on. Never leave any cabin 
or camp without seeing kindlings ready 
for instant lighting. Often, in extreme 
severe weather, the trapper will get to 
his cabin feeling so benumbed in the 
hands that it is an agony to try to make 
shavings for a fire. Birch bark makes 
ideal timber, for when dried it is very 
inflammable. A small piece will start 
your fire in a jiffy and pays well for 
the little trouble.in gathering. 

We will finish this paper with a few 
remarks on the killing and care of 
game used for meats, for although lo- 
cated in a good moose and deer country, 
the tyro is more than apt to eat rab- 
bits and grouse instead of the former. 
In other words, moose and deer aren’t 
any too easy a mark for the amateur. 

When you start out to hunt one of 
these animals, remember you are deal- 
ing with one of nature’s most educated 
folks. Possessed of remarkable hear- 
ing, an amazingly keen nose, splendid 
sight and with animal instinct for self- 
preservation developed to the nth de- 
gree, either of these creatures will give 
you a race for your money. There is 
perhaps no sport to compare with the 
pursuit of these wily animals; indeed 
it has aptly been termed, ‘“‘The Master 
Wildwood Sport.” Of course there are 
times, such as during the rutting or 
mating season, when the veriest tyro 
will stumble onto the deer or moose at 
thirty yards but when the cold weather 
comes (at which time the meat will 
keep without any treatment), the ani- 
mals are the shyest of the shy. 

The habits of both creatures change 
with the seasons. In the summer they 
are bothered by the winged pests, such 
as gnats, flies and mosquitoes, causing 
them to hit for the water resorts, much 
as Mr. and Mrs. Gotrox hit for the 
watering places when it gets too hot 
for them elsewhere. In addition to 
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haunting the shores and waters of 
small lakes and streams, the moose fre- 
quent what are known as licks—springs 
gushing forth from the hillsides where 
the water has a peculiar mineral or 
salty flavor. These places are readily 
discovered by following the trails of 
the moose where they travel back and 
forth, wearing paths in the mountain- 
side often two feet in depth. Any 
member of the deer tribe is susceptible 
to the lure of the salt lick. In the past 
it has been a practice amongst pioneers 
to place salt in favorable localities, thus 
making their own licks and luring the 
deer to the very spot but beside being 
unsportsmanlike, this practice is not 
necessary to the trapper. 


BY the time the trapper is ready to 

take care of his winter meat the 
frosts will have changed the habits of 
the moose and deer somewhat. Instead 
of haunting the watering places he will 
take to the higher ranges and feed there 
until the deep snow drive him back to 
the lower levels. No doubt my readers 
have read that a man can run down 
a moose with snowshoes but I’d advise 
him not to try it unless he has a whole 
week of spare time to invest in the ex- 
periment. By that time he will be 
ready to quit and the moose will just 
begin to enjoy himself. Of course there 
are rare instances, as for instance when 
the snow is four feet deep and crusted, 
when one could tire a moose out in a 
few hours. 


Methods which we give for moose hunt- 
ing will be practicable for deer hunt- 
ing also in the same locality. First the 
hunter must make up his mind to exer- 
cise unusual care and patience. Don’t 
rush matters—better stay home and 
cut wood if you’re in a hurry. And, 
don’t hunt until conditions are at least 
halfway favorable. The Indian waits 
until the right day, then he goes out 
and usually brings home the bacon. If 
the ground is frozen the leaves and 
twigs will snap and crackle underfoot, 
making a noise that would warn a 
moose some distance away. Never start 
your hunting when a varying wind is 
blowing for it is apt to swerve on you 
at the vital moment. 

During a slow drizzling rain travel- 
ing through the woods is not so: dis- 
agreeable as one would naturally 


imagine and from our viewpoint can- _ 


not be excelled as a time for moose 
hunting. The woods carpet is wet and 
soggy and the most awkward of hunters 
can get about with very little noise 
and the rain kills most of the human 
scent or at least carries it to the earth 
where no wind can whip it abroad. A 
high wind is also good for hunting and 
if one works against it the noise of his 
approach is drowned by the sighing of 
the trees and the rustle of the leaves 
and twigs on the ground. 
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The hunter should be abroad at the 
earliest peep of the day, and his best 
chances are during the next three or 
four hours. At this time the moose 
and deer are feeding and if the hunter 
has acquainted himself with the ap- 
proximate feeding grounds of the 
game, he can choose a spot command- 
ing a view of these grounds and wait 
there until something happens. 


NE must learn to distinguish be- 
tween fresh sign and that of a 
week’s age. Moose and deer travel con- 
tinuously. Today a small band of them 
may be feeding on a certain range and 
tomorrow the leader may be heading 
his followers over another range, miles 
distant. But, if you keep tab of a cer- 
tain band, you will surely discover their 
habits are very regular and at a certain 
time they will revisit the first range. 
When you are lucky enough to kill 
your moose you will find, if it is the 
first one, a big task confronting you 
in the matter of dressing and skinning 
it. Tackle the skinning first, slitting 
down the belly and up the legs on the 
inside, working from one side first and 
then the other until the job is completed 
at the backbone. The matter of disem- 
boweling the animal is the hardest but 
may be lightened as follows. Cut off 
the head, a foreleg (between the shoul- 
der blade and the backbone) and a hind- 
leg. Then by cutting away one whole 
side of ribs the inwards are easily got- 
ten out. Don’t imagine, you deer 
hunters, that a moose can be handled 
as easily as a buck! It takes all the 
strength a husky man can summon to 
turn a moose from one side to another. 
If you have to pack the meat any 
distance it must be cut up in chunks. 
If it is cold enough to exclude any pos- 
sibility of spoiling the meat can be 
rolled in the hide and protected from 
small birds such as jays or magpies 
until such a time as it can be moved. 
And if the weather is warm it should 
be taken care of; salted and jerked as 
described previously, as quickly as pos- 
sible. If there are any blow flies about 
they will get at the meat and spoil it 
for you in a hurry. Sometimes it is 
necessary to hang your game up in 
a tree, to keep the furbearers away 
from it but a few traps scattered about 
will more than pay for the extra trouble 
as one will often make a good catch at 
the scenes of these kills. 
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personal or religious reasons. No experience needed. 4 
Good pay, short hours, 30-day vacations, sick leave 
with full pay. Pick the job you want—Railway 7 
Mail Clerk, Letter Carrier, Postal Clerk, 7 
Customs Inspector, etc., etc. Arthur R. 
Patterson, once member of Official Board Patterson 
of Examiners, coaches you at home. Civil Service 
Write for BIG FREE BOOK today, 7 Sons. 
tells all about Civil Service, and oP , 
money-back guarantee that you Ya Rochester, N. Y. 


must pass with high mark so 
you will be offered job you 7 Sirs: Send me without 
/_charge your Catalog, ex- 


want. 
plaining your guaranteed 
PATTERSON CIVIL /f° Preparation. 
SERVICE SOO /, Mais 
Dept. 1351, 
Rochester, N. Y.y” Address 


BINOCULARS 





Achromatic, Adjustable, Clear 
White Crystal Lenses, Excep- 
tionally Powerful. French make, 
Central focusing and width ad- 
justment. Large Field of Vision, 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, etc. Guaranteed per- 
fect. Well made and _ service- 
able; will last a lifetime. Black 
morocco covered body. Case 
and Shoulder Straps included. 
Unsurpassed Value. 

eee: TO ONLY $8.75 





Order today. Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully 


refunded, 


BENNER & CO. D-5, Trenton, N.J. 


ene se and most 
beautifully furnished hotel — 
accomodating 1034 guests 
Broadway at 632 Street. 
wiTH PRIVATE 7 
$250 


som 
ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH- 
$350 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


En 
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Who wants to drowse away stuffy nights indoors when 
the cozy warmth of your 


CArétic 


WOODS eiéerionn 


is proof against ice, snow and cold? 


ROBE 


Relaxed in every muscle, toasty warm 


to the tips of your toes, you may sleep through winter’s fiercest blizzard on 
an open porch while you dream of blue skies, droning bees and June roses. 
Protected adequately against every emergency of cold and dampness, go out 
under the frosty winter stars and let the ozone put new color in your cheeks. 


Here are 


warmth, lightness, automatic ventilation and perfect dryness, every 


quality you need in a protective robe for camping trips, automobiling, canoe- 


ing or home use. 
Woops Roses have proved a boon to 


the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, 


Hudson Bay trappers and Arctic big-game hunters as well as United States 


and Canadian Government forest survey forces. 


Now let them point the 


way to winter health in outdoor life for you. 


Address inquiries for illustrated booklet to 


WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Winnipeg 


Montreal Ottawa 





iCarly 
Welland 


Ottawa, CANADA 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

















| tribe, 
| remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 


| cozy corners, couch covers, etc., 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 





THE NAVAJO RUG 


N 


and colorings. They are the only 


early as four years old. 
the art of weaving will gradually die out, 
to Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. 
rug. 


the best; 


The Prices Vary 


$20.00 
25.00 


promptly on request. You pay express 


THE NAVAJO 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





In writing to 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 


primitive people in the United States, 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 


The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, 
charges both ways. 


| guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 





hand wrought floor coverings made by a 







and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 








curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 










According to Size 


4x7 approx. $35.00 
5x8...) .,.;60.00 to 75,00 







or money will be refunded 
Forest and Stream will 









ASSOCIATION 












Advertiscrs mention Forest and Stream. 
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Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 








POINTERS AND SETTERS 


IRISH SETTER OF QUALITY; PEDIGREE, 
eligible registration. Illustrated folder on request. 
Bergniel Kernels, Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. 


FOR SALE— HIGH CLASSED BROKEN 
setters and rabbit hounds on trial. Catalog free. 





O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 
GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FROM BEST 
field-broken imported and American specimens. 


Inglehurst Kennels. Home of imported champions 
Inglehurst Joker and Inglehurst Gieb. Kennels, 
Dunellen, N. J., Address Charles Inglee, 155 
Montague, Brooklyn. N. Y. 





ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES — BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. _ Papers 
furnished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 





THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLIN—IRISH— 
English—Gordon setters—Pointers—Irish Spaniels 
—Chesapeake Retrievers — pups, trained dogs— 
describe kind wanted—enclose 6 cents descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


POINTER PUPS, FULL BLOODED, BUT 





not registered. Healthy and all good lookers. 
Ten and fifteen dollars. Morgan Williams, Stam- 
ford, Texas. 








AIREDALES 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER AIREDALES— 
Seven grand litters reserved for Xmas delivery. 
The ideal present for man, woman or child. 








deposit will 
you a pup for shipment on exact date you specify. 
end for mating list and literature. Lou Holliday, 
Victor, Mont. (Reference, Wm. Bruette, Editor.) 





AIREDALE TERRIERS OF RANK—HERE 
you can get what you want. Quality and Breeding. 
Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 








HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 





$1.50 yearly. 
Decatur, Ill. 


Sample, 20c; Desk F, 


Hounds and Haunting, 





HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 





HOUNDS 


REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND 
puppies. Best of breeding, prices reasonable. Red 
Wood Valley Kennels, Lynd, Minn. 


RABBIT HOUNDS GUN AND FIELD 





broken; Long eared, open trailers $20.00 each, 
ten days trial, square dealing. Leo Adams, Ram- 
sey, Ill. 


FOR SALE—MY REAL COONHOUND 
Buck on trial, C. Scott, S105, Sedalia Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KHNNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds. Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken- 
nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


(Continued on page 61) 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cent per word. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 





CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
¥% dollar size 58c; Eagle cent and catalog 
Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sled 


2(Cs 
10c. 








LIVE STOCK 

———————eE——————————— 

SILVER FOXES—REGISTERED AND AD- 
vanced registered. Why pay more than we ask. 
Northern Wisconsin Silver Fox Ranch, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 
EE ———————EEEE——Ee 

WANTED — BROTHER COON HUNTERS 
and trappers, all of you, get your name and address 
to me at once, don’t fail, investigate, be successful, 
important information for you, increase your knowl- 
edge, don’t miss this. Send me name and address 
at once for particulars. A postcard will do, write 
glainly. No obligations. Address, Raymond Binga- 
man, Batavia, Ohio, R. 1. 


) 


TRAPPERS—CRAGO CELEBRATED LEAP- 
ing traps, lightest, surest, highest catching, strong- 
est holding traps made. Missoula Clutch Trap 
Company, Missoula, Montana. 

FOR SALE—FERRETS, SKUNKS, 
raccoon, red fox, mink, muskrats, opossum, mus- 
covy ducks. B. Tippman, Dept. 7, Caledonia, 
Minn. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


COYOTES, BADGERS, MINKS, FOR SALE: 
Foxes, Raccoons, Skunks, Oppossums, Squirrels, 
Prairie dogs and Game Birds. We buy_ wild 
animals and Game Birds. Edgemere Game Farm. 
Troy, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR USE IN DRIVING RATS, 
rabbits and other game from their dens. We have 
white or brown, large or small. Males $4.50, 
Females $5.00. Pair $9.00. Will ship C. O. D. 
anywhere. J. Younger, Dept. B, Newton Falls, 
Ohio. 


ALDER CREEK GAME FARM, NEHALEM, 
Oregon, offers—canvasback & other wild ducks, 
Chinese pheasants, Canadian & cackling geese. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water 
Fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. 
Stamp for price list. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 


PHEASANTS, QUAILS, WILD_ DUCKS, 
and wild turkeys, many varieties. r f 
now. Some splendid breeding stock for immediate 














shipment. Possum Hollow Game Farm, R. 9-20, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

FERRETS: BREEDER, TRAINER AND 
shipper. Catalogue free. Thos. Sellars, New 


London, Ohio. 








DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


MORE DUCKS—FISH—GAME—FUR-BEAR- 
ers will come to your waters, if you plant their 
favorite foods—Wild Rice and 85 others suitable 
for every condition, Discount on orders placed 
now. years successful planting experience. 
Write for literature, prices and planting advice. 











Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 280 H Blk., Oshkosh, 
Wis. 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 








ALLIGATOR SKIN, TANNED, 4 FEET 
long, $7; mountain lion, $16; deer, $9. These 
will make unique and ornamental floor or wall 
decorations. Complete mountain lion rug, open 
mouth style, $45. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 
P e261 


In writing to 


(Initals and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


with order. February forms close January Ist. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO—3 YEAR OLD LEAF. 38 LBS. 
chewing. $1.00; 4 Ibs. smoking, $1.00; 6 Ibs. 
second smoking, $1.00. Pay for tobacco and 
postage when received. Kentucky Tobacco Assn., 
Hawesville, Ky. 








LAND, REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—ONE HUNDRED ACRES 
land at Penfield, in heart of deer country. L. W. 
Smith, Penfield, Pa. 


| 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experence un- 
neccessary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
955, St. Louis, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


| 





HALF INTEREST IN. SPORTING GOODS 
Store. Well established retail and wholesale 
Sporting Goods Firm located in large New Eng- 
land city wishes a man, preferably with experience, 
to invest from $10,000 to $15,000; must become 
an active director in the Corporation; to be of 
unquestionable character and with executive ability 
—Wire or write to H. R. Stuart, 132 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 
leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 


windows. Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
samples. Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, ExX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW, WONDER- 
ful invention. Ford owners wild over it. Dis- 
tributors profit 300%, thirty day trial offer. Write 
A Super, 1304 Fondulac, Milwaukee, Wis. 


$300.00 A MONTH TO DISTRIBUTE 
everyday household necessity in rural and small 
town districts. No money needed. Million dollar 
firm behind it. Write for particulars and_ state 





territory desired. A. S. Johnson, 611 W. Lake, 
Chicago, IIl. 

$100 WEEKLY—PLEASANT WORK: AP- 
pointing local agents to introduce Mother Hub- 
bard Foods: no canvassing: no delivering: no 
money invested. Adam Inthout, 566 Congress, 
Chicago. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 
Write for free particulars. Mokane, Dept. A-28, 
Denver, Colo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the ‘‘real thing’’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 











Dogs 


DOGS—(Continued from page 60) 





HEALTHY, INTELLIGENT, REGISTERED, 
mammcth. Great Danes Kennels, Dept. F, New 
Richmond, Ind. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, 5 MONTHS OLD. 
Eligible to registration. Andrew Becker, R. I, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
Spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of 
age or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wisconsin. 








Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will 


Remittance must be enclosed 





LARGE, BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLANDS, 
The child’s dog supreme. Pedigreed puppies from 
America’s leading kennel. Males $25.00 females 
$15.00. Sent C. O. D., to reliable parties. Bert 
Carmony, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


AIREDALES, BEAGLES, COONHOUNDS, 
Pointers, Setters, Rabbit hounds. Wm, King, 
Poindexter, Ky. 





PEDIGREED, GRACE 100% LLEWELLYNS 
83-year dog and bitch, fine lookers, great fielders, 
fine retrievers; this kind always pleases, $100 each. 
Pair pedigreed 2% year pointers, same qualities 
as above. $100 each. C. V. Jones, 879 McNeil, 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Complete Dog Book 


Dogs of America, Great Britain and 
other countries 


By Witiiam A. BRUETTE 


This modern work, written by an au- 
thority of international reputation, pre- 
sents in an entertaining manner the his- 
tory, general characteristics, peculiarities 
and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club. The latest standards for 
judging each breed are given, the good 
points and bad points are set forth clearly 
and are further elucidated by a number of 
beautiful photographs of famous speci- 
mens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information 
that will enable a man to determine which 
breed is best suited to his wants and pur- 
poses and how to select his typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given 
to the buying of puppies and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 
for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion. 


353 pp. 
KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner to imme- 
diately register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 
tions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 
a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 


Jist Huntin’ 


By OZARK RIPLEY 
With an Introduction by Dixie Carroll 


“Jist Huntin’”’’ is the only collection of 
outdoor stories having the human appeal for 
the man who has been there. Written by an 
expert guide who has fished and hunted from 
Northern Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico. Each 
incident is a perfect short story, so in- 
geniously contrived by the author that al- 
most unnoticed he brings about the objective 
in a manner that not only holds spellbound 
the reader but instructs the novice as well as 
the old-timer. 


192 pages 


Illustrated, cloth. Price $3.00 











Illustrated Cloth, $2.00 


Journal of a Sporting Nomad 
By J. T. STUDLEY 


The author's experiences in the hunting of 
big and little game in various parts of the 
world afford most pleasant reading for the 
sportsman. It takes the reader to New- 
foundland, West Africa, Alaska, Iceland and 
many other remote parts of the earth. 

It is the sport of these countries that the 
writer chiefly dwells upon, but this book 
will also serve as a useful guide to the 
Prospective traveler in these regions. 


303 Pages Illustrated Cloth $2.50 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 West 57th St., New York City. 
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If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Frice .. The Dent Medicine Co., Sure 


[Free Dog Book] ree Dog Book] 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 éllustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, doghouses,etc. Mailed free 


Q-W meres | 











Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 


$2.00 ayear; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E, Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Na.’I Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DO YOU WANT A 
Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 


45th St. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means! No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS "2s 


& Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 




















Sent 





Noble 


Curing Noble 


How a Valuable Dog Was Saved from Gun Shyness 


By LOU SMITH 


MORE gun shy dog _ than 
A Noble, the big, husky hound, 
was never seen. The first time 
I saw him Policeman Lou Oliver, then 
a youngster who had never worn a blue 
coat with brass buttons, brought Noble 
down from Trumanansburg, New York, 
to Ithaca and entered him in a fox 
chase which started up on South Hill, 
led down into the Inlet Valley and 
finished on the Ithaca Fair Grounds. 
There must have been twenty-five dogs 
in that race and many of them were 
fast dogs, too, but when the bunch 
swept down the finish that sleek young 
hound, Noble, was an easy winner. I 
took a liking to him, bought him, used 
him for rabbit and fox that fall and 
winter, shipped him up into northern 
New York where I had a hunting camp 
and the second winter we ran him up 
there, killing a lot of snowshoe rabbits 
and a fox or two ahead of him, and 
when spring came Noble was left at 
camp with Ed Slocum, the caretaker. 
The following fall Ed shipped Noble 
to me and I loaned him to Herman Pae- 
tow, an Ithaca gun maker who was 
fond of rabbit hunting, and Herman re- 
ported that dog as being so gun shy he 
would stop running a cotton tail when 
bunny turned and started back toward 
the man with the gun, and we could 
feel a couple of coarse shot just under 
Noble’s skin on his head, so we con- 
cluded Noble had been filled full of shot 
by some neighbor up in the north coun- 
try. In those days we could use ferrets 
and rabbits were thick. 
Every time a rabbit was started we 
waited until Noble holed the rabbit, 
then one of us would get off to one 


It will identify you. 


side with a gun while the other fellow 
dropped the ferret in and held Noble 
close to the hole, and when the rabbit 
bolted right under that dog’s nose the 
temptation was so great he would run 
the rabbit by sight until the gun 
cracked; then he would stop and lie as 
close to the ground as he could. Our 
next move was to rush up, get the rab- 
bit, let the dog muss it up as much as 
he would, make a big fuss over the dog 
and go on with the dog creeping along 
behind us. 


After perhaps twenty minutes he 
would go to hunting again and we 
would repeat the tactics as many times 
as possible after dressing a rabbit as 
soon as killed and giving Noble the head 
to eat. With much patience, never a 
cross word but many kind ones and not 
a few pats we eventually cured Noble 
of his gun shyness. 


FINALLY he came to associate the 

crack of a gun with a rabbit roll- 
ing over and a dainty morsel to eat and 
until he went to the happy hunting 
ground a decade later there was never 
a trace of gun shyness in Noble. 





The Home of Five Hundred 


Swallows 


EARL L. HECK, 


BOUT seven o’clock one August 

evening not long ago, I noticed a 
swarm of hundreds of swallows hover- 
ing over an old smoke stack of an an- 
cient foundry built in a secluded spot 
along the old Erie and Miami Canal at 
Middletown, Ohio. One by one they dis- 
appeared inside the stack. Within a 
period of two minutes fully thirty-five 
had gone down there to spend the night. 
From al! directions came more, in pairs, 
in threes, or in groups of five or ten. 
They came from everywhere until the 
space above the top of the chimney was 
black. Around it they flew in a clock- 
wise direction. One by one did they 
disappear and within fifteen minutes 
more than five hundred had entered the 
stack. 


Fred G. Shaw’s School for 
Fly Casting 


HE comparatively recent introduc- 

tion of dry fly fishing into this 
country has created a demand among 
anglers for style and finish in their 
easting. Accuracy and delicacy are 
prime requisites to success and he who 
does not possess facility is, to say the 
least, handicapped. 

Devotees of that most graceful of 
the angler’s tools, the fly rod, have come 
to realize that coaching may be of as 
much value in lake and stream work as 
it is on the football field, or fairway. 
Fred G. Shaw, of Brooklyn, advises us 
that he is now booking clients for his 
1925 school. 

We know Mr. Shaw’s work person- 
ally and having been present when, in 
one of New York’s large sporting goods 
stores, quite informally he picked up a 
dainty four ounce rod, rigged with 
tapered line, and casting horizontally, 
he flicked a coin from a counter some 
forty feet distant, we have the great- 
est admiration for his skill. 


In 1904 Mr. Shaw won the Inter- 
national Amateur Championship of the 
World in trout fly casting, a title which 
he held until 1908. 

Established in America, he now de- 
votes his entire time to instructing 
others in the art of which his long 
years of practice have given him 
mastery. 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 

















The Pocket Dog Biscuit 


A wholesome and healthful “Meat Fibrine” 
biscuit for every size and breed. 


Write for sample and send 
2c stamp for new catalog. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK 3 8 NEW JERSEY 











Battle Creek Health sod for Dogs’ 


A Complete meal for your dogs, very wholesome and nutritious.) 
Better than meat. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


On this introductory offer we pay freight. 
ast of Rockies 


West i 
2b Gate est of geet 
oie ae 3.00 3/50 
Par 5.00 6.00 

9.00 11.00 
S00 "In * 43.00 53.00 


ORDER TODAY 


Send Money order or draft di i i 
ppl pmg deg raft direct to factory and shipment will 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Medicine. Feeds. Supplies. Cata- 
logue. Dog Journal, W. E. 
Dept. 116, Herrick, IIl. 


Beck, 
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DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers I break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 





FOR SALE 


English Bulldog Puppies, 9 weeks old, full brothers 
of Ch. Sparrow Bush Sir Don, white and _ brindle 
markings, sound, heavy boned, rose ears, fine square 
heads, good wrinkles. Write for prices, 


SPARROW BUSH KENNELS, REG. 
Sparrow Bush, N. Y. 
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English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 
and up. 

C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 
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“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - . - ° Illinois 





POHIC 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog's 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 


Your name and address 
on this collar for 65 cents 
and the same without spots: 50c. 
} Other styles ranging up to $3.50. 

Write for catalog. 


THAD DORSEY CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 






English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


FOR SAL 
Good dogs at ‘stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Jt will identify you. 


FORDS~Start Easy a: Zero Camping Out in the West 


Nearly double mileage 
50% More Power~~ 


The AIR FRICTION is the ONLY Car- 
buretor which changes ordinary gasoline 
into powerful, super-heated DRY GAS 
VAPOR which burns up clean, prevents 
carbon and nearly doubles power and 
mileage. Leaves no unburned gasoline 
to run down into crankcase, destroy lubrication and grind out 
bearings. Motors live two to three times as long with Air Fric- 
tion. Fords guaranteed to make 34 miles to gallon. Other 
ears in proportion. Try Air Friction 30 days at our risk. 
Money back if you want it. Agents wanted. Write today. 





AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 
1490 Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 









BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 





























form. 
dogs, 


powder 
four 


Put up in tablet or 
Packages, enough for 
price $7.50. 














Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 








The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 

















Send for 


Sportsmen’s 


Book 
Catalog 


It contains descrip- 
tions of all leading 
outdoor books with 
prices. Keep it as 


a ready reference. 


Forest and Stream 


Publishing Co. 


221 W. 57th Street 
N. Y. City 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





(Continued from page 43) 


to keep them in mind and keep your 
eyes and ears open. 

Pine boughs make a fine soft bed. 
Westerners call them “mountain feath- 
ers.” Don’t injure the small pines in 
cutting them. Take them from the 
lower boughs of large trees. 

Sleep on the ground; it is healthful. 
Leave tables, chairs, cots and stoves 
at home; you don’t need them at all. 
Get close to nature and you will enjoy 
th 

Be a good sport and leave the camp 
grounds in as good shape as you found 
them. There are others to follow. 


Winter and Spring Trapping 
(Continued from page 49) 


travel. These may be described as 
canals on the bottoms of the rivers, 
creeks, ponds, or marshes. When 
these are not frozen over, good sets 
may be had along them. Naturally, 
no bait of any kind should be em- 
ployed. 

Use coarse salt to keep the slides 
open. Many times it is possible to do 
this quite successfully during most of 
the winter. Put the salt in burlap or 
something similar and arrange under 
the traps. By visiting the spots fre- 
quently, thin ice can be broken; and 
in this way one increases his chances 
of success. 

The chief difficulty in most winter 
and Spring trapping while there is 
ice, is to hold the muskrat after it 
has once been caught. Remember, 
the leg bones are very tender, and 
snap easily when the jaws close on 
them. A few jerks and twists leave 
the animal free. Stake in deep water 
whenever possible, but if this cannot 
be done, use the Two Trigger. This 
kills instantly and does not damage 
the fur. It might also be said that 
the game which escapes by amputa- 
tion often crawls away to die, never 
to be found by the pelt-hunter, and 
of no value to him. With furs so 
high, this waste should be eliminated 
as far as possible. 

A word more: ship your. skins 
from now on as fast as they are ready 
for the market. Even with the great 
demand for pelts, the quality of fur 
is constantly getting poorer. Changes 
in price are bound to be lower. There- 
fore, take no chances, for if, you do, 
you are almost sure to lose money. 


Advances in Tournament 
Casting 
(Continued from page 42) 
is one that begins with an unimagin- 


able smoothness, then as the speed in- 
creases: and the leverage is applied it 


It will identify you. 


all ends with a mighty and final effort, 
so often called by the casters ‘the wal- 
lop”. After the wallop the lead is on 
its way and can only be controlled by 
the thumb on the spool of the reel. 


Careful thumbing is necessary to 
prevent the backlash. This backlash 
is the most disastrous phase of tourna- 
ment casting, and one that may ruin 
even the perfect cast that has once 
started on its way. More attention is 
necessary to the thumbing of the reel 
than to any other element of a cast. 
Careful consideration to the amount of 
pressure exerted upon the spool because 
it is often that the strongest, and what. 
would be the longest casts are pre- 
vented from travelling their maximum 
distance because the spool was too 
tightly thumbed. To anyone who is 
just beginning to enter earnestly into 
the casting game, it might be worth his 
while to find out just how lightly he 
can thumb the reel and still prevent the 
dreaded backlash. Proper thumbing is 
more the steady application of a dim- 
inishing pressure (which may some- 
times be released altogether) rather 
than a few instances of strong pressure. 
The purpose of thumbing is to prevent 
the spool containing the line from re- 
volving at a greater speed than is 
necessary to feed the amount of line 
that the lead can carry and at the rate 
it is able to utilize it. If the line which 
the spool releases is not consumed by 
the lead in its flight at the instant that 
it leaves the spool, it becomes bunched 
up loosely about the spool and finally 
one strand interfers with another un- 
til there is a tangled mass that stops 
the advancement of the lead. 


Another outstanding illustration of 
the growing interest in the casting 
sport is the fact that the casting sea- 
sons have been lengthened. By this I 
mean that whereas only the summer 
months used to see the time of the 
tournaments, now that period has been 
increased until the tournaments are be- 
ing held from May to October with an 
occasional one held even later. It is 
not an uncommon sight to see men 
practising casting during the coldest of 
our winter months. The reason that 
the casting period had to be lengthened 
was due to the fact that the number of 
clubs wishing to hold their own tourna- 
ments has increased to such large num- 
ber that there is not time for them all 
to hold their tournaments without con- 
flicting with each other. 

What has been said only tends to 
prove that the sport of casting is ap- 
proaching a point where it may be 
classed a real sport and one which is 
well worth the while of any surf ang- 
ler to enter. It is a clean sport, fur- 
nishes plenty of outdoor exercise and 
you will find as your competitors a 
very high type of sportsman. 
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PRACTICAL BOO*kS FOR 





Campers and Nature Lovers 





My Friend the Partridge 
The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 


By S. T. HAMMOND 
A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and personal 
experience. 


He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more experience 
in the field than any man ef his day. 
Cloth, $1.50 


148 pages Illustrated 








Reliable Pheasant Standard 
By F. J. SUDOW 


A practical guide on the Culture, Breeding, 
Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, Crossmating, 
Protecting, Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, 
etc., of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamental 
Land and Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. “The 
Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter.” 


95 pages Colored Illustrations Paper, $1.00 





Birds of America 


1,000 of our native birds described and pic- 
tured—over 300 species in color. This is the 
first time the subject has been dealt with fully 
in a popular work; and the treatment is not 
fragmentary—it is complete and systematic, 
with many interesting stories of bird life sur- 
rounding the hundreds of pictures. 


882 pages. 3 Volumes. Colored Illustrations 


Not sold separately. Buckram, $17.50 per Set 





Bird Guide 
By CHESTER A. REED 


Vol. 1—Water birds, game birds, and birds 
of prey east of the Rockies. Vol. 2—Land 
birds east of the Rockies. Pocket-size hand- 
books each describing and picturing in colors 
more than 200 birds. The descriptions are 
brief and clear, but comprehensive. Each 
volume is boxed, and can be had in either 
leather or cloth binding. In form and con- 
tent they are ideal aids for the amateur bird 
student. 


Vol. 1, 240 pp. 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 


Vol. 2, 228 pp. 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 


Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 


Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 























Bungalows, Camps and Mountain 
Houses 


Contains a large variety of designs by 
prominent architects, many of which are suit- 
able for summer use and permanent residence. 

Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are 
also presented, suggesting designs for vaca- 


tion dwellings in woods and mountains. 


160 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 





Knots, Splices and Rope Work 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


This book will be found of the greatest 
value to campers, yachtsmen, travelers or boy 
scout; in fact, to anyone having occasion to 
use or handle rope or knots for any purpose. 

It is reliable and practical, and is not only 
a guide but a teacher. It is the standard 
The illustrations show 
how each knot, tie or splice is formed and 


work on the subject. 


its appearance when finished. 


104 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 
By D. C. BEARD 


Easily workable directions accompanied by 
very full illustrations for over fifty shelters, 
shacks and shanties ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to a fully equipped log cabin. 


243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 


Woodcraft 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew the 
woods better than “‘Nessmuk’’ or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 


one kindred topics are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


' By VICTOR W. PAGE and A. C. LEITCH 
All who are interested in motor boats, 
either as owners, builders or repairmen will 





Motor Boats and Boat Motors 


find this latest work a most comprehensive 
treatise on the design, construction, operation 
and repair of motor boats and their power 
plants. It is really two complete books in one 
cover as it consists of two parts, each com- 
plete in itself. Part one deals with THE 
HULL AND ITS FITTINGS, part two con- 
siders THE POWER PLANT AND ITS 
AUXILIARIES. 


512 pages Illustrated Cloth, $4.00 





Camp Life and the Tricks of 
Trapping 
By W. H. GIBSON 


Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, log 
huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and bed- 
ding, boat and canoe building, and valuable | 
suggestions on trappers’ food, etc., with ex-- 
tended chapters on the trapper’s art, contain 
ing all the “tricks’’ and valuable bait recipes 
of the profession; full directions for the use 
of the steel trap, and for the construction of 
traps of all kinds; detailed instructions for the 
capture of all fur-bearing animals; valuable 
recipes for the curing and tanning of fur 


skins, etc. | 
Cloth, $1.50 


300 pages. Illustrated. 





Camping and Woodcraft 
By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. II, 
Woodcraft. The old edition of this book was 
the standard work on the subject for over ten 
years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely 
revised and brought up to date, after two 
years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II, “Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us. 
Contains over a hundred illustrations. The 
volumes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Vol. I, 405 pages. Ilhstrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Vol. II, 479 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
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Photo by Ralph J, Eddy 
Three salmon in mid-air at once. They have left the quiet reaches of the pool and are about 


to enter the smother of white water above—a most remarkable photograph 
(For story see page 76) 
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The Top of the Quail Season 


When Northern Uplands Are Blanketed with Snow, the Enthusiastic 
Follower of Field Sports Seeks the Genial Covers of the Southland 


“ ASS, sor! Thank yo’ sor; I 
¥ hope yo’ had a Merry Christ- 
mas, sor; .Yass Miss, dis is yo’ 
drawin’ room—on de Greensboro cyar, 
Miss—and dinner’s all ready in de 
dinin’ cyar, Yass Miss—.” The shin- 
ing ebony face of George, our colored 
“no’ter,” withdrew, and, with an almost 
imperceptible tremor, our train glided 
smoothly out of the big’ station. 
We’re off at last, Hooray! 

“Good evening, Conductor—” 
“’Evenin’ Cap’n, ’evenin’ Ma’am, 
going’ to spend New Year’s with 
the birds, I see—your dogs have 
plenty of company up in the bag- 
gage car—dquite a few goin’ fur- 
ther south to the trials—’ With 
our frequent trips to the land of 
Bob White, my wife and I felt 
quite at home on the Southern 
Express. It was the day after 
Christmas and with my constant 
friend and shooting companion of 
many days afield, Harry S. Page, 
we were off for another campaign 
with the quail. We were keenly 
looking forward to having the 
very cream of the season, for 
educated by a couple of months 
of shooting, strong, and in full 
winter plumage, your January 
quail of the Carolinas, is some- 
thing in the nature of a feathered 
“wizz bang’; quite different in- 
deed, from the comparatively 
tame tyros of early November. Our 
destination was a snug little club, main- 
tained by a few kindred spirits, at 
Archdale, North Carolina, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by several thou- 
sand acres of the very best shooting 
territory in a state long famous as a 
haven of good dogs and good sport. 


UR own land was surrounded on 
four sides by the Gould, Lorillard, 
Thomasville and Brokaw preserves, so 
_ that, well protected from vermin or 
poaching, the birds had, from year 


By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


to year, shown a healthy increase. 

Passing through Washington about 
midnight, next morning’s dawn found 
us running through a country of low 
pines and broom grass, interspersed 
with fields of wheat stubble, cotton or 
peanut. Now and again we flew past 
some bedraggled negro cabin, in front of 
which the usual litter of pickaninnies 
stood waving their black hands. By 





Bob White, perennial dispenser of 
good cheer 


seven o’clock a long blast of the whistle 
warns us, and, slowing down, our train 
comes to a stop at High Point, N. C. 
We all bundle out with guns, bags and 
wraps, and, after greeting old Amos, 
our kennel man, who has driven over 
to meet us, are soon under way in the 
buckboard, on our four mile drive out 
to the club house. Though very simple, 
it is extremely comfortable and the 
living room with its welcome log fire, 
gun rack over the mantlepiece, and 
walls brightened by the mellow tints of 
old sporting prints, makes a delightful 
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retreat in the evening after a long day 
afield. ’Gene, our ever smiling magi- 
cian of saucepan and skillet, appears 
in the doorway, as usual in black and 
white; Black as to his grinning coun- 
tenance, very white as to_ spotless 
jacket, cap, and shiny teeth. “If yo’ 
all is quite ready, breakfus ’s on de 
table.” 

The kennels, clean, dry and airy, 
were surrounded by a good yard 
enclosed in a high whitewashed 
slat fence. 


Y a process of selecting and 

weeding, we had gotten to- 
gether a top notch lot of dogs, 
each one of which had ably proved 
his or her worth during many 
long and happy days with the 
birds. 

The pointers, though in a 
minority of three, were all that 
good bird dogs should be, and the 
eleven blue beltons had to keep 
right on their toes to hold their 
end up. But well they did it, 
thanks to their aristocratic line- 
age, in which the names of Glad- 
stones and Rodrigos prominently 
figured. 

As the morning was pretty well 
advanced, we decided only to have 
an afternoon’s shoot today and 
were glad to entertain the Judge 
and the Doctor who strolled over 
for an early call. 

Both agreed that eleven o’clock was 
a perfectly proper hour for an old 
country pineapple toddy, so to its sooth- 
ing influences, dogs, politics, trotting 
races and the calendar for the next 
“co’t day” were all duly discussed on 
the front “po’ch” until lunch time. 


BS the early afternoon Amos pulled 

up the wagon on the edge of the big 
stubble over on the hill to the eastward 
and “Mack” and “Belle” came bouncing 
out of their crate with eager whimpers. 
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The kennels, clean, dry and airy, were surrounded 


Leashes are unsnapped and away 
they skim down the russet slope of the 
big wheat stubble. As we move for- 
ward, guns are broken open and 
charges slipped in with a hope for 
plenty of birds. 


HIS is a favorite field for the quail 

—low sheltering’ pines to the north 
and across the branch, at its farther 
end, the safe sanctuary of a marshy 
briar patch. 

In broad, sweeping casts, the dogs 
quarter their ground, but with heads 
up and flags waving have yet given no 
sign of game. It’s still pretty early in 
the afternoon and the birds may not 
have moved out from their noon-day 
siesta in the bordering woodland— 
whoa!—steady Mack—Belle’s got ’em. 
Belle has a habit of all but lying down 
to her points—and there she is, over 
by the far corner, flattened out in a 
pose that only means “I’ve found them 
—here they are!” Mack sees her, and, 
now transfixed, honors her find. We 
walk up to where she is pointing, some 
fifty yards from the edge of the 
woods. Bang — bang — bang — 
bang! go four barrels as a big 
covey bursts out of the stubble 
and the strong flying birds go 
whizzing off towards cover. But 
three fat quail hit the ground as 
little gray and russet feathers 
linger in the still air, then float 
off to rest lightly on the tawny 
field. “Dead bird’—“‘good dog”’— 
and, as we pocket the birds, re- 
trieved by Mack and Belle, they 
look at us with as much as to say, 
“how did you like that?” “Now 
we'll find you some more,” and 
away they go. 


S this covey has taken refuge 
in the impenetrable briars 
of the swamp, we leave them 
alone and move on through a fine 
grove of old oaks, festooned in 
long gray-green moss and with 
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washed slat fence 


here and there a big bunch of mistletoe. 
As Belle trots along the leaf strewn 
path, she glances aloft, cocking her 
head sideways, then wagging her tail, 
looks at me. But I gently explain to 
her that we don’t want that gray squir- 
rel that’s scurrying along the branches 
overhead. Coming out on the old pas- 
ture, we stop a moment under a per- 
simmon tree to pick up some ripe fruit 
that the frost has now sweetened. 


N our left, a much overgrown 

snake fence forms the boundary of 
a field of rag weed. Flying down paral- 
lel with this, Mack makes a sudden 
half turn and comes to a high headed 
point towards a jungle of dead weeds 
in the corner fence. Br-r-r-r-r-r—and 
a tremendous covey fairly explodes into 
the air. The hedge stands them in good 
stead, but we get two down, each scor- 
ing a miss with our second barrels. 
Now we should get some good shooting, 
for the birds have scaled off down-hill 
and pitched in the tall broom grass and 
scattered pines on the bluff overlooking 


Captain Robinson, Mr. Harry S. Page and 
the trainer 


by a good yard enclosed in a high white- 


“ham PM 





the branch. I climb the overgrown 
fence, and, abreast, we follow down on 
opposite sides of the hedgerow. Bang! 
——and Page downs one, that has stopped 
short, and that he nearly steps on, be- 
fore it booms up with a tremendous 
fuss of feathers. 


ELLE is standing like a carven 

image in the thick yellow grass on 
the knoll just below me. As I get to 
her stern, two birds spring into the air 
giving me a fine open shot and each 
wilts in a little cloud of feathers. I 
reload, but Belle hasn’t moved an inch 
and just then another, and then an- 
other bird leaves the ground. They 
all take the same course, straight 
across stream, and each falls limp in 
mid-air. Four more singles meet the 
same fate before I have moved ten steps 
and only then Belle moves on. Old 
Amos, who has climbed down the bank 
to retrieve the birds, calls up to me. 
“Lordy! Cap’n yo’ all has jus’ natr’lly 
filled the branch with birds!” 

In the meantime Page with Mack 
is having a little tea party of his 
own off in the swale to the right, 
and I hear him popping merrily 
away as, with unerring precision, 
Mack leads him from point to 
point. We join forces again down 
by the dam, near the sugar mill 
and comparing notes, find that 
we have done pretty well with 
that covey, though there must be 
still near to two dozen birds left 
Thal div; 


VER the hill we have a look 

through an old cotton lot 
where the dried stalks and weeds 
offer a likely cover. This, how- 
ever, seems empty of game, so 
taking the wood lane, we head for 
the big stubbles over near the 
Harford County line. The after- 
noon is now well on and it is the 


time of all in which to find quail , 


out in the fields, gleaning their 
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feed of grain before flying off to roost, 
heads out, in a little circle, on some 
sheltered hillside. 


HE end of the lane leads through 

some low pines, and the ground, 
carpeted with soft needles, is of a uni- 
form tawny hue, save where relieved 
by the emerald tones of the low grow- 
ing wintergreen with its little berries 
of bright scarlet. 
Here also is a 
beautiful bush of 
holly with its shiny 
fretted leaves. The 
still air has a 
sweet and _ spicy 
smell of pine and 
fern and seems 
hushed from any 
harsh or jarring 
note. What greater 
privilege, than 
with man’s truest 
friends, thus to 
walk through 
Nature’s drawing 
room. The sinking 
sun is casting long 
shadows over the 
treetops to the field 
beyond, as we 
emerge from the 
wood and wave on 
the dogs. Down 
the edge they take 
it, then, getting a 
telltale whiff, with 
heads up and noses 
searching each 
ereath of air, 
swing right out to 
the center of the 


field — W hoa! — 
look at that! They 
oc. get it at 


the same moment 
and freeze in their 
tracks, from out- 
stretched noses to 
rigid tails. What 
a picture they 
make! Motionless 
as two statues, 
Belle with a foot uplifted, Mack with 
an expression of intense anxiety on his 
intelligent face, one lip curled up in a 
kind of snarl, and, as I move nearer, I 
see his eyes roll in my direction with an 
expression, “Oh, do be careful!” When 
the birds jump, they come back over 
our heads and one that Page cuts out 
of the air with his second barred comes 
spinning down almost knocking off my 
hat. 

They’ve gone back into the pines and 
we decide to give the singles a hunt in 
‘the cover. In spots it is fairly thick, 


but there are many little vistas where 
the pines and arbor vitae stand singly 
in some open swale of yellow grass. 
These are truly educated birds, and 
when they get up, it’s shoot straight 
and fast, or listen to the hum of the 
strong wing's of a missed one vanishing 
through the silent woodland. Misses 
are frequent and many of them quite 
excusable, but we don’t do so badly and 
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it is fun to bounce one of those feath- 
ered bullets out of the air, or better 
still, to get a right and left on each side 
of that low pine as they whizz up out 
of a bunch of broom grass. This about 
finishes the day, as the light is getting 
poor, so calling in the dogs, we go back 
to the field and trudge down the wagon 
track, on the far side, until it leads us 
out onto the road where we soon find 
Amos and the wagon. 

The shadows of evening are falling, 
and, as we lift the dogs into their crate 
in the back of the wagon, then slip on 


our overcoats, we pause to listen to 
the plaintive notes of Bob White, off in 
the woods, as he calls his scattered 
family together. 


COW bell sounds faintly from the 
hillside, and from the cabin, down 
in the hollow, a nigger “houn’ dog” 


bays. Beyond this, all is still, and the 
peace of an autumnal evening 
folds its wings 
over the close of 


an ideal day. 

Back again in 
the homelike club- 
house, a piping hot 
tub takes the kinks 
out of limbs slight- 
ly wearied by 
healthy exercise, 
and after dinner, 
we hardly get to 
the end of a sooth- 
ing cigar, before 
its ashes drop in 
our laps and to the 
sandman we will- 
ingly surrender 
our destinies for 
the night. 

Next morning, we 
take out the two 
youngsters, ‘‘Vio- 
let” and ‘“Prim- 
rose,” for a bit of 
schooling in the 
way they should 
go, and, as a living 
example in all that 


pertains to bird- 
dogdom, the old 
veteran “Lady” 
goes along. With 


her able and con- 
scientious  assist- 
ance, her daugh- 


ters acquit them- 
selves like a pair 
of winners, and af- 
ter each bird well 
found and_ point 
staunchly held, she 
wags an approving 
tail, though her 
velvet brow constantly carries little 
worried wrinkles of motherly responsi- 
bility. 


N an enchanted atmosphere of russet 
landscapes, dogs, birds and good 
sport, the days slip by all too rapidly. 
Coming in on the afternoon of New 
Year’s Eve, we find that my wife, ably 
assisted by her ever willing slave, ’Gene, 
has transformed our home into a very 
bower of holly and mistletoe, in which 
waxy leaves and scarlet berries sparkle. 
(Continued on page 109)} 
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dian Northland, Spring comes with 

bewildering swiftness. Under the 
steady heat of the advancing sun, 
snow turns to tiny rivulets that be- 
come torrents; clear river ice, that yes- 
terday gave roadway for team or dog 
sled, to-day is black and rotting, and 
to-morrow, perhaps, will go out in a 
surging rush of waters and the boom 
of grinding blocks. The pussy wil- 
lows open their furry buds and the 
purple anemones appear over night 
upon the ridges. The muskrat and the 
beaver, freed from a winter’s cap- 
tivity, wander among the brushwood 
of their summer haunts and stir their 
families with ingenius plans for new 
homes. Long lines of water-fowl re- 
turn to their breeding grounds, and 
from far up in the blue sky comes the 
honk of the grey goose and the clear 
call of the way-vee. The blackbird’s 
song is frequent in the shrubbery and 
even the crow, first harbinger of 
Spring, now stalks with lordly stride 
upon the blackened fields of the more 
adventurous pioneer. 

By night the fairy elves of light and 
shade keep carnival beneath the moon; 
till the night breeze, in pursuit of his 
playmates, steals along the valley, 
murmurs through the deep dimness of 
the pines, ruffles for an instant the 
smooth surface of the lake, plunges 
into the dark shadows of the hills and 
up over their summits, trailing across 
their brows a silver scarf of light. 

A quiet stream murmurs beneath 
the alders. From the distance below 
the rapids comes the rhythmic beat 
of the Tom-Tom, now almost drowned 
by the sullen-roar of the river and 
again swelling louder as some lusty 
brave drums its stretched head in tune 
to the vagaries of the festive Spring 
dance of the Crees; while from a sedgy 
lake, whose waters feed the Whirlpool, 
comes the hollow, mocking laughter of 
the loon. 
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The Bride of the 
Whirlpool 


A Story of the Moose Tamers of the North 
a. ig Od ely ie arts arial 


By JOHN DUNCAN , 


This riotous river of the North is 
born within the hollow fastnesses of 
deep ravines, the steep and rugged 
sides of which are clothed with for- 
ests. It is fed by the waters of many 
mountain lakes, until, in the full glory 
of youth it springs suddenly from be- 
hind a shoulder of the hills, full- 
formed and crested, dashes its tor- 
tuous way from fall to whirlpool, 
through cascade and eddy, only to re- 
peat, chafing its rocky banks, until 
wearied with its strife and filled to 
the brim by the waters of many tribu- 
taries, it takes time to arrive at a 
considered judgment, and deep and 
broad, loiters among the lower lands, 
until in turn its own waters mingle 
with the mightier river below. 

Its headwaters are the breeding 
sanctuary of the moose and the beaver, 
and the haunt of the brown bear and 
the bob-cat. 

Partly because it is so difficult to 
enter this country by the natural path- 
way of the river, and partly because 
its wildness is so forbidding, the hunter 
and the trapper avoid it. Even the 
Indians people its streams and valleys 
with weird spirits, and speak with awe 
of the rigors to be endured by him 
who seeks to pierce its mysteries. 

* * * 

But to Angus McNeil the head- 
waters of the Whirlpool had year by 
year yielded its secrets, until he knew 
its remotest bypaths like the pages of 
an open book. 


EK had roamed its valleys and 

washed the sandbars of its 
streams. From its highest peak he 
had seen the pattern of lake and wood 
unrolled to where the river dashed 
over its rocky barrier. He knew 
where the beavers built, where the 
cow moose hid her young, and had 
watched the antlered bull stalk down 
through shaded paths to revel in the 
lily pond. 


Angus McNeii was a Scotsman; 
sprung of that Celtic stock whose 
children wander to the ends of the 
earth. Six feet two in his stockings 
and tipping the beam with two hun- 
dred pounds of frontier-hardened 
brawn and bone, he stood, on an eve- 
ning in early May, in the doorway of 
his Northern home. 

Blue eyes, above a finely chiselled 
mouth and firm chin, spoke of coolness 
and determined courage; but when he 
smiled his face lit up with such open- 
ness and sincerity of purpose, that no 
one could doubt his transparent hon- 
esty. 


ee feel him near gave confidence; 

to know he was away, alarm. A 
good man for a companion, strong 
and clean, he was the type to whom 
the North gives of its best. 

With one great hand upon the lin- 
tel of the door, he watched with in- 
terest a wrestling bout between his 
two sons. Bruce, the elder, with dark 
hair and eyes of his Mother’s stock, 
though stronger far, had difficulty in 
downing Murray, his younger oppo- 
nent, who, though slighter of build, 
with the paternal blue eyes and fair 
hair, was lither than a willow wand. 

The friendly interference of a pair 
of great dogs ended the bout and 
drew attention to themselves. Sport, 
fawn-colored and short-haired, was a 
cross between greyhound and Russian 
wolf dog, and added to his keen scent, 
he was possessed of great speed. Mc- 
Neil prized him mostly as a deer hun- 
ter, for, at the end of a_ buckskin 
thong, he could scent a deer and lead 
directly towards it, tugging harder as 
he approached, until the rifle cracked 
and he dashed down to the kill—for 
McNeil’s bullets seldom went astray. 

To Pompey, a Russian wolf hound, 
fell the kill when a wolf was the 
game. For Sport, with greater speed, 
caught up with it and worried it un- 


til Pompey, slower but with the 
strength and sureness of a demon, 
closed on the kill. 


O MeNeil this spring night gave 

cause for gratitude. Last year his 
crops had yielded a plentiful supply; 
his beasts had come well through the 
winter and now lay in ruminant con- 
tent about the 
barn; an occasional 
tinkle of the bell 
told that old Light- 
foot still chewed 
her cud, or a heavy 
sigh from some 
well-fed beast at- 
tested the general 
satisfaction; and 
now a commission 
had come from 
John McBean, the 
Hudson’s Bay fac- 
tor at Island Lake, 
asking him to 
bring down a 
bunch of young 
moose calves for 
shipment to two 
great parks in the 
South. 

He turned to his 
wife who now 
joined him, and 
said: 

oThe moose 
calves will soon be 
coming, Mother. 
When do you think 
we should start out 
after them?” And 
the wise woman, 
who knew her man 
and had seen for 
days that it would 
only be a matter of 
time until the 
woods called him 
on his early trip, 
replied, “You don’t 
want to let them 
grow so big you 
can’t catch them; 
and you’ve that or- 
der to fill for the 
Parks, too, haven’t 
you?” 

proure right, 
Mother,” said Mc- 
Neil, “as usual! 
They say they want a pair of young 
bulls tamed as far as possible; and 
these other people say they’ll take all 
the young moose of good quality I 
can send them. 


*““T' HEY’LL need a special train, for 

there’ll be lots of them on the 
Whirlpool.” 

“T suppose you’ll be going and tak- 
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ing the boys anyway,” replied his 
wife, “and if McBean’s folk are satis- 
fied with what you send, there’ll be a 
nice bit of money that we can use fine 
to send the boys to school.” 

“Yes, Mother. You may go to the 
Post in the winter, but I wouldn’t be 
right without a spell in the woods. 


So if you'll let me take the boys, we'll 
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“This riotous river of the North is born within the hollow fastnesses of deep 
ravines, the steep and rugged sides of which are clothed with forests” 


start just aS soon as you can give us 
grub enough.” 

His wife laughed softly and placing 
her hands upon his shoulders, smiled 
up into his face. “You dear big boy,” 
she said, “I’ve known for days you 
were aching to get off to your wilder- 
ness, so I’ve been busy, and have every- 
thing you need all ready.” 

McNeil kissed his wife and calling 


to the boys, said, “Mother says you 
may come with me on a trip for Moose 
calves, and we’re starting tomorrow.” 
Two Indian yells greeted this announce- 
ment, and McNeil continued, ‘“You’d 
better get off to bed, for if you’re 
coming with me you'll be moving 
early.” A second warning was not 
needed. They went inside and stillness 
soon settled down 
upon the house. 
While Angus 
McNeil and his 
family slept, a 
mother moose, far 
to the Northward, 
watched with zeal- 
ous care over her 
new-born babies— 
two furry brown 
bundles, hardly 
distinguish- 
able from the 
brown earth and 
brushwood where 
they lay dozing 
most of the time, 
with long legs 
folded under their 
gaunt bodies, long 
heads stretched out 
at full length along 
the ground and 
wide ears laid back 
along their necks. 


O little did they 

move and _ so 
closely did they 
shade into their 
setting, that the 
keenest eye might 
have passed them 
unaware. 

She had selected 
their birthplace 
with the strategic 
skill of a Colonel 
of Engineers. In 
from the lake’s 
edge a hundred 
yards among the 
heavy under- 
growth, backed by 
the wooded hill be- 
hind and flanked 
by deadwood slash, 
it was_ sheltered 
from the _ winds, 
safe from attack, 
and in the lake, the lily pads she 
loved grew larger and more luscious 
day by day. In case of a very great 
or sudden danger, her natural escape 
would be by water; for, in a few days 
the youngsters would follow her among 
the lily pads and inside the week she 
would swim them across the lake for 
a lesson. 


No human foot would ever invade 
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her sanctuary, for in this country of 
the whirlpool the man smell rarely 
tainted the wind, and should any ani- 
mal grown over bold or ill advised at- 
tempt to raid her home, his scent 
would long precede him, and if her 
angry snort did not put him to flight, 
the vicious punishment of her sharp 
fore-hooves would leave him a crumpled 
heap to feed the crows. 


HE next day began at the frontier 

home with the first streaks of 
dawn and the sound of McNeil’s tread 
upon the kitchen floor. There was the 
rattle of a stove lid, a thin column of 
blue smoke from the chimney, and air 
redolent of cooking ham and coffee. 
Breakfast over, the wagon was soon 
ready and with hasty farewells they 
drove away. 

Out from the farm they went along 
the smooth hard road, where broad 
wheels left but faint imprint, on into 
the woods by the cart trail, over split 
corduroy and stony ridge, down axle 
deep into soft holes and out again; on 
past great tree trunks scarred by 
wheel-hub and whiffle tree, and as the 
sun rose they came out on the high 
bank of the river. They left its steam- 
ing valley to the right and plunged 
into the chill gloom of heavy spruce 
and out again into open country. 
After a short mid-day meal they started 
again, away over jack pine ridges and 
through a dense deadwood slash, until 
late in the afternoon th2y rounded the 
shoulder of a hill and came out in full 
view of Manitou Lake—their camping 
place for the night. 

So suddenly did the trail open upon 
it and so unexpectedly thrilling was the 
spectacle, that the boys gave hushed 
exclamations .of surprise. McNeil 
stopped his team and all together drank 
in the beauty of the picture. Set 
deeply in a hollow of the hills the 
emerald green and blue waters of the 
lake, walled with the dark green pine, 
gave a true reflection of the banks 
above. 


THIN shaft of blue smoke curled 

upward from the shore a short 
distance below them and young Mur- 
ray pointed it out. 

“It’s likely the camp of old ‘Black 
Eagle,’” said McNeil, and, chirping to 
his team, they wound down the hill. 

For an hour or more all three were 
busy making camp. McNeil took care 
of his team; Bruce, the elder boy, pre- 
pared the meal; while the youngster 
carried water and broke up wood. 
Supper over, they lay by the fire watch- 
ing the sun set over the lake. In the 
presence of majesty and beauty, words 
are unseemly. Here talk was out of 
the question. Little was said and that 
only in a quiet undertone. 
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As darkness fell, McNeil gave his 
team their last attention, and as he 
returned to the fire, said, ‘“That’s 
Black Eagle’s camp all right. He may 
come over to call on us, and if he 
does he’ll want some tea, so keep the 
kettle hot.” Bruce rose to obey and 
Murray said, “Dad, tell us what he’s 
like.” 

“Oh, he’s a fine old man,” said Mc- 
Neil.. “They say he’s about eighty, 
and a bit superstitious; but you can’t 
tell. I met him twenty years ago when 
he was chief of his tribe, and did him 
a good turn which he has never for- 
gotten. I’d like to take him to the 
Whirlpool with us, for he can smell 
moose; but although I’ve often invited 
him he always refuses. I’ve heard 
there was some legend about the Whirl- 
pool among the tribe and I know it’s 
hard to get an Indian into that country; 
but what it is exactly I’ve never been 
able to find out. If he comes over to- 
night I’m going to try and draw him 
out. So I’ll warn you lads now that 
if he starts to talk, don’t interrupt 
him.” 

A low growl from Sport beneath the 
wagon gave the first sign of something 
moving on the shore and shortly the 
old Chief, walking stiffly with the aid 
of a stout stick, appeared in the circle 
of firelight. 


Nie sprang to his feet -and 
greeted him warmly in the Indian, 
which he understood. The old man re- 
turned the greeting and in a high 
cracked voice welcomed his_ white 
brother to his hunting grounds. It 
was his first introduction to the boys 
and he patted their shoulders and fit- 
tingly complimented the father on the 
possession of two such sturdy lads. 
Young Bruce made ready a seat on an 
oat sack, to which the father gently 
directed him, and put into his shaking 
hands a great bowl of steaming tea. 


The old man brushed the long grey 
locks from his brow, laughed loud in 
his shrill cracked voice, shook his: lean 
sides and bowed forward in profuse 
thanks. He swallowed the tea in great 
gulps and laid the bowl aside. “Me- 
Neil was ready with a special gift of 
cut tobacco. The old man filled his 
pipe, lit it from a live coal and smoked 
in silence. 

When the first pipe was empty it 
was time to talk, and McNeil, address- 
ing him again in his own tongue, said, 
“The Black Eagle is a great Chief 
of a great people, whose children are 
more than the sands on the lake shore, 
and whose young men turn not back 
from the hunt. Then years ago in the 
winter of deep snow the white man 
came to the Great Chief and he did 
him a service and the Great Chief be- 


came his friend and called him ‘Mag- 
isha’—‘The Sure One’ and never in all 
the years that Black Eagle looked 
upon his friend’s face have his lips lied 
nor his path gone crooked. But when 
his white Brother went to the Whirl- 
pool and asked his friend the Great 
Chief to come, he would not. 


“AX TOW, my Brother, twenty years 
have gone by since first the white 
man asked the great Black Eagle for 
his company, and now he asks again. 
Go with him this once, and if not, 
then let him know why it is that the 
Great Chief has never gone thither; 
so the white man will know that his 
friend’s face is not turned away.” 


And the old Chief, in whom the skil- 
ful recital had revived memories of 
earlier years, replied, “Oh Magisha! 
Oh Sure One! My white Brother 
knows that the Black Eagle is his 
friend. But yet he cannot go, for the 
Spirit of Floating Cloud, a daughter 
of my people, watches on the Whirl- 
pool.” He knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, refilled it, and lit it again from 
the fire; while the boys lay with eyes 
glued on the old man’s face. He puffed 
stolidly at the pipe and continued: 

“It is Floating Cloud, my Brother. 
The fathers of my people knew and 
loved her. She grew among them 
from childhood into a tall and comely 
maiden, and because of her beauty 
they called her Floating Cloud. The 
young braves of the tribe sought her 
in marriage, but her father, mean and 
selfish, set the price of her hand so 
high that none had wealth to satisfy 
his greed. For he said she should be 
the squaw of a great chief and bring 
wealth to his tribe. But Bounding 
Elk, a son of her own tribe, had 
watched her daily and a great strong 
love sang in his heart for Floating 
Cloud, and they talked at the outskirts 
of the village and Bounding Elk knew 
that his love was returned. When 
her father knew, he ordered that 
Bounding Elk should be tied in his 
own canoe and sent over the great 
falls, and that Floating Cloud should 
be led out to the place to see him die. 


**—D UT she heard, and ran to warn her 

lover and together they fled before 
her father’s men. And when they 
came to the Whirlpool by the great 
pine, they were sore pressed and he 
was wounded, where an arrow pierced 
his thigh. So with an arm about his 
sweetheart he leaped in the rushing 
stream. Bravely did he struggle, but 
with the burden of the girl and the 
weakness from his wound, he was 
carried downward. Yet his courage 
was strong and with death’s hand upon 


(Continued on page 116) 
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I Begin the Clearing and Stumble on a Mysterious Trail—Part II 


AM seated before the delapidated 
desk with the red blotter. The 
sprig of cedar lies there. 

Across the hall from my New York 
room there dwells a Fiddler. He is 
good, too. He plays in the theater 
orchestras when he works. But the 
supply of fiddlers is in excess of the 
demand; consequently this Fiddler 
spends much of his time in his: fur- 
nished room, and fiddles to pass the 
time away. Sometimes he plays dolo- 
rous ditties, then again he plays some 
light, -airy, lilting melody that is sug- 
gestive of birds and trees and wood 
nymphs dancing. He is playing such 
a melody now; and as he plays I can 
see the trees waving and hear the 
birds singing in the woods that en- 
‘circled the tent in that far western 
forest. The shadows caused by the 
wave of the tree branches in the 
breeze blowing from the Straits flit 
about me like wood-nymphs as, with 
axe on shoulder, I approach the first 
tree that is to be felled to clear the 
trail from my tent to the main road. 
I have not had breakfast, but I’m 
eager to get started so I can have the 
lumber brought for my cabin. 

The tree is a fir,—tall, straight, 
perhaps a foot in diameter. I look 
about me, proudly self-conscious, be- 
fore I swing my new, keen-bitted axe. 


By FRED A. BARROW 


I breathe deep of the scented air, bal- 
samic in its healing power, better than 
the best of wine as a stimulant. Then 
I let my right hand slide up and down 


the smooth, hickory, axe helve. The 
invitation is urgent, irresistible. The 
axe-head ascends above my _ right 


shoulder and well around to my back; 
then down it comes, and its sharp edge 
cuts clean into the tree trunk, sink- 
ing through the thick bark and into 
the solid. wood. Clearing operations 
have begun! 

There is no exercise like swinging 
an axe in the early morning air of the 
woods to set the full flood of life surg- 
ing through the veins of a man. It 
is an exercise that works every muscle 
of the body, from the toes to the 
scalp. Moreover, it would seem as 
though the ebbing life of the tree 
flowed through the vibrating axe helve 
and into the body of the wood-chopper. 

This is my third day in the woods. 

The second was a very rainy one, 
and I was occupied in fixing up my 
tent so that a second rainfall should 
not set me floating. 

I also greased my rifle, which I 


feared might rust on account of 
the dampness in the tent. Dur- 
ing spells between showers I had 


visited the beach and the spring of 
water on the bank. I had also fixed 


sides to Peter’s stall, using poles 
and wide strips of cedar bark for 
this purpose. This, and an occasional 
dip into one or two of the books I 
had brought with me, made a day. 


UT this morning the sun shone 

brilliantly, and the air was cool 
and bracing. It was not long after 
that first stroke of my axe before I 
felt the fir tree quiver. I went to 
work then and began to cut in on the 
opposite side of the trunk, a little 
higher than the first cut. It wouldn't 
be long, now, before the tree came 
crashing down. 

Crashing down! Where? Only just 
in time did I notice that the tree 
would fall on Peter’s shelter. I had 
been careful to plan that it would not 
fall on my tent, but I had not con- 
sidered where it would hit in falling 
the opposite way. By means of a rope 
tied from the fir to another tree, and 
a crotched pole wedged under a lower 
branch, I managed to direct the fall 
of the fir so that it would not destroy 
any of my property. In a few min- 
utes it started to go, its sturdy straight 
length inclining slowly, reluctantly: 
then with a magnificent sweep it 
came crashing to earth. It was posi- 
tively startling, the suddenness with 
which increased light rushed down 
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upon me as the mass of dark green 
foliage opened a sky-light in the tim- 
ber when it fell. 

After the falling of the tree the 
silence of the woods seemed deeper 
than before: then, back, far back, I 
heard a sound I knew. ‘“Boom-boom- 
boom-b-r-r-r-r!” it went. It was a 
partridge, drumming. 


P the bole of a big cedar a gray 

squirrel went running, the soft 
bark making a good foothold for him. 
He ran out on a short, dead limb, 
and _ scolded. 

“What are you doing with my trees? 
What business have you coming into 
my woods and spoiling them?” 

Oh, he was real sassy; and he’d 
have probably continued swearing at 
me if the shadow of sinister wings 
had not startled him and sent him 
scattering into a convenient hole in 
the hollow cedar. He was none too 
soon, for a large hawk swept silently 
by, and disappeared in the shadows as 
quickly as he had come. To the small 
fry of the woods the passing of a 
hawk must seem like the passing of 
the death angel—or devil. It was 
some time before the gray boy with 
the sharp, protruding eyes, ventured 
to pop his head out of the hole in 
the cedar and reconnoiter. When at 
length he did venture forth, he made 
a dash down the tree trunk and beat 
it for the denser timber. 

The fir tree felled, I grinned, plac- 
ing my foot upon the trunk, as a vic- 
torious gladiator might have done upon 
his prostrate foe. Then, wiping my 
forehead on my shirtsleeve, I stepped 
over to the tent and to the fire where 
water was boiling furiously in the 
pail suspended above it. I made tea, 
fried bacon and eggs, then settled 
down to eat. 

Man! Only those who have lived 
and labored in the forest can realize 
the delicious blend of frying bacon 
with the sweet fragrance of cedars 
and the aroma of pine and_ spruce 
resins and gums! 

And so I went on 
with my tree-fell- 
ing, following the 
blazed trail I had 
made on a former 
occasion; and I 
made good prog- 
ress. 

I had laid aside 
my axe and was 
using my hatchet 
to chop down a 
number of sap- 
lings grown in the 
way, when I heard 
a most unusual 
sound. My head 
was bent low, my 
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face to the ground, when a curious 
humming sound like the buzz of ma- 
chinery smote my ears. I arose to 
an erect position, and then some- 
thing else smote my ear, painfully, 
causing me to give a _ sharp cry. 
Then something like a hot needle 
pierced my cheek,—and I soon real- 
ized that I had run my head into the 
paper-bag factory of a lot of busy 
hornets. 

With a bound I started away, 
crashing through tangles of wunder- 
brush and saplings that swept my 


face. How I ran! Then, reaching 
an open space, I paused, out of 
breath. I pulled two hornets out of 


my thick hair and raked one up from 
beneath my shirt collar. Two or 
three others I disposed of, but not 
before they had landed on my wrists 
and presented their compliments. 
The only thing that saved me from a 
more severe stinging was the fact 
that the whip-like saplings had 
brushed the creatures off as I ran. 
As it was the enemy had succeeded 
in wounding me in only five or six 
places. 

But now where was I? I must 
have run fully a quarter of a mile, 
but in what direction I could not de- 
cide. I looked about me, and then, to 
my astonishment, I found I was 
standing on an old but seldom-used 
trail, covered deep with the fallen 
and yellowing leaves of the ever- 
greens. 

A trail! What for? Where did 
it begin? Where did it lead to? Was 
it possible that someone was living 
not so very far away from me? I 
must investigate that trail. 


HEN, through the woods came a 

familiar sound,—the sound of 
Peter, whinnying. I fixed the direc- 
tion of the sound and started back 
for camp. Uniuckily for Peter, but 
luckily for me, I had neglected to 
give Peter his morning feed. He 


was whinnying to remind me of my 





neglect. As I returned I made note 
of certain landmarks that would 
guide me back, at first opportunity, 
to the mysterious trail, forgetting 
for the moment that I still carried 
my hatchet, or small axe, with which 
I might have blazed my way. I can- 
not understand to this day why I 
clung to the axe, for it seems as 
though I must have used both hands 
continuously to brush off the hornets 
or yellow-jackets. 


@* my way back I stopped at a 
small, still pool among the 
leaves, made by the rain of the pre- 
ceding day. My stings were burn- 
ing, and to cool them I plastered 
them with mud from beneath the mass 
of leaves at the bottom of the pool. 

Peter sensed my coming before I 
saw him, and he whinnyed loudly. 

“Pete, old boy, I apologize for for- 
getting you,” said I, as I carried his 
feed to him. 

He gave a low, gentle rumble and 
pawed the earth. 

“That'll be all right this time: but 
don’t let it occur again,’ was the way 
I interpreted Peter’s protest. 

Now, having been so badly stung, 
I did not feel like returning immedi- 
ately to the place where my clearing 
operations had been brought to such 
an abrupt and unpleasant conclusion. 
The enemy was probably still hover- 
ing around the demolished house. 
Then, while I was at the little spring 
on the bank-side, getting water for 
Peter, and finding some little diffi- 
culty in filling the pail on account of 
the shallowness of the pool, it occured 
to me that I might employ myself 
profitably in making a deeper pool 
for the water, and also cut some steps 
down the steep bank. 

Now the way I went about it was 
this. With a mattock I dug into the 
root-entwined earth before the rock, 
taking out about two feet of it. Then, 
descending to the shore I selected a 
number of smooth, round _ stones, 
about as large as 
a man’s fist, and 
in several labori- 
ous journeys car- 
ried them up the 
bank. Then, very 
carefully, I fitted 
them closely to 


of the pool. Then 
the problem pre- 
sented itself of 


the sides so that 
the earth would 


water. This prob- 
lem I soon solved. 


form the bottom 


how to build up 


not fall into the © 
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Henry Braithwaite’s Tales of the Forest 


The Veteran Woodsman Recounts Some Further 


clear out an old trail. 

They came upon a 
place where a bear had 
just killed a moose. Every- 
thing around was so torn 
up and showed such signs 
of a hard fight that they 
decided it was no place 
for them and left. Going 
there a week later, I found 
the bear still feeding on 
the moose. I set a‘trap 
for him but it was getting 
late in the season and I 
had probably scared him 
away, for I failed to get 
him. 

I remember one time I 
caught a bear with four 
cubs. I knew she had cubs 
although I couldn’t see 
them when I took her out 
of the trap. I commenced 
skinning her and had got 
about half through when I happened to 
look behind me and saw four cubs fif- 
‘teen or twenty yards away, with their 
paws on a log looking over at me. I 
knew they would stay around and eat 
the mother, and as there was no water 
within half a mile and knowing they 
couldn’t live without it, I went to an 
old camp and got a pail and an old 
pan and carried them full of water and 
left them beside the mother. I reset 
the trap and fixed it in such a way that 
it would spring so hard there was, no 
danger of the cubs being caught. Five 
days later I returned and found they 
had drunk all the water and had com- 
menced feeding on the mother bear. 
As that was my last trip, I sprung the 
trap and carried more water. No 
doubt the cubs all lived; if they didn’t, 
it wasn’t my fault. 


| ONCE sent two men to 


Another time while cruising for lum- 
ber, I was crossing a piece of burnt 
woods. It was nearly lunch time and 
seeing a little alder swale to one side, 
I decided to boil my kettle. Laying 
down my bundle, I got out my kettle 
and cup and started for the swale to 
get some water. I forced my way 
through the alders for twenty or thirty 


feet to where I could hear water run- 
ning. 


a” the bank of the brook I came upon 

a bear and two cubs. They must 
have been asleep, for they all sprang up 
at the sound of my coming. The old 
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bear jumped across the brook and the 
cubs rushed through the alders in the 
opposite direction. I could see the old 
bear running up through the burnt 
woods for nearly a quarter of a mile. 
I would probably have run too if I had 
been given a fair start. I got my water 
and went back to the open ground and 
got my lunch; I don’t think I have ever 
seen those bears since. 


NE day in May, when the snow was 

about half gone, my snowshoes 
gave out and I was unable to reach 
camp that night. Making a fire in the 
lee of some large pine logs, I untied the 
bundle of bear and beaver skins I had 
been carrying on my back and spread 
them out. Then I turned in for the 
night. 

Next morning when I awoke, I 
started to a nearby brook to get some 
water to boil my kettle. I was sur- 
prised to find a beaten road made by 
bears. Upon investigating, I found 
that three bears, which I supposed was 
an old bear and two cubs, had made a 
circle round me in the night, coming up 
behind the log and looking over to see 
where I was. I knew by the road they 
had beaten down that they must have 
travelled round many times. It was a 
moonlight night and if they had only 
awakened me I might have added quite 
a toll to my bundle of fur. 

A good many years ago, a party 
lumbering along one of our railroads 


aah had a camp about a mile 
from the tracks. The 
trains used to put off their 
provisions occasionally on 
the side of the track, and 
gave them notice when do- 
ing so by whistling. The 
boss, a young man at that 
time and very smart and 
able, came up one evening 
from camp and found they 
had left a quarter of beef. 
He shouldered it and 
started for the camp. 


E hadn’t gone far 

when he heard some- 
thing behind him. Look- 
ing around, he saw a large 
bear trying to smell the 
meat. He was about half 
a mile from camp and it 
was all down hill; so he 
started on the run expect- 
ing every minute to get 
into trouble. On reaching the camp, he 
threw the meat against the door burst- 
ing it open, and fell in on top of it. The 
crew could scarcely believe his story, 
but upon lighting a lantern and going 
out, they found bear tracks to within 
a few feet of the door. The boss said 
he made up his mind the bear might as 
well get him as the meat, for they were 
about out of meat. He is now a Mem- 
ber of Parliament and I don’t think 
he would do much running from a bear 
unless he was on the wrong side of 
politics. 

I started from Fredericton one time 
to look over sorhe lumber land and 
store houses. At the first store house 
I came to I expected to find a man 
watching, but he had gone to the upper 
store house fourteen miles away. I 
found a bear trying to break into my 
store house. There were several bar- 
rels of dried apples stored in one cor- 
ner and he was digging under the 
house trying to get at them, and I was 
afraid he would do it if I didn’t kill 
him or drive him away. 


HERE was a lumber camp within 

a hundred yards of the store house 

and I decided to watch there that night. 
The weather was warm, the night very 
dark and the sand flies so numerous 
that I had to go in the camp and light 
the lamps. That was the only way I 
could get rid of them as they will make 
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The Royal Chinook 


Greeted Each Spring by a Large Number of Anglers and Net Fishermen, 
These Finest of Western Salmon Maintain Their Numbers. with Difficulty 


HERE is a section 
of river extend- 
ing for one-half 

mile below Willamette 
Falls in Oregon, which 
is liberally sprinkled 
with fishing boats on a 
spring morning’ of al- 
most any year. It is 
the migrating season 
of the Royal Chinook, 
gamiest and most 
toothsome salmon of his 
tribe. Two persons oc- 
cupy each boat; one is 
rowing as easily as 
possible, while the oth- 
er holds a short, stocky 
fishing rod trailing a 
generous length of 
stout line behind them. 
That the salmon are 
present is evidenced by 
an occasional loud 
splash as some big fel- 
low flops clear of the 
water and turns over 
in the air, with the 
morning sunshine 
gleaming on his great 
silvery sides. These re- 
peated visions are just 
the proper tonic to keep 
a sportsman’s enthu- 
siasm whetted to the 
straining point. 

And when he does strike—truly a 
regal battle is on. The reel almost 
shrieks at the speed with which he 
makes off. Lucky is the fisherman who 
has plenty of line for there is no stop- 
ping him until he has decided to change 
his course. The struggle continues for 
at least thirty minutes; and during that 
time the man in the boat has many 
occasions to bolster up his confidence in 
his own tackle so carefully selected and 
tried out. 


FTER the maneuvers are over and 

our magnificent salmon is pulled 
up alongside the boat there is still a 
chance that he will fight himself clear 
of the gaff, snap off the slender hook 
that has been so severely tested, and 
make off for the open river. And even 
when they have him in the boat he 
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Three fine specimens of Chinook salmon, a day’s catch 


cannot be trusted to expire; it takes 
many lusty blows to finish him. Such 
is the strength of this mighty fish 
headed for the upper waters of a 
stream, bent on performing his one 
great life purpose. 


The tackle used in trolling for sal- 
mon below Willamette Falls must be 
liberal and substantial in character. In 
the first place, a great river-depth re- 
quires more than a hundred feet of line 
to provide a reasonable reserve after 
reaching bottom. The lure is always a 
glistening spoon or spinner, as salmon 
do not take flies, or any kind of live 
bait in this locality. Attached to the 
spoon is a set of treble hooks strong 
enough to hold fifty pounds of fighting 
fury. It takes from two to six ounces 
of lead, according to weight of line, to 
hold the outfit down when trolling. The 


sinker is usually at- 
tached about three feet 
from the end, allowing 
the spoon to play that 
distance above river- 
bottom. From a slowly 
moving boat, just 
enough motion is im- 
parted to lure the 
Royal Chinook; when 
anchored in some swift 
rapid a strong pull of 
the current provides the 
same excitement. 


HEN a_= salmon 

strikes he reels out 
most of the reserve line 
in a hurry. With his 
great strength he puts © 
up a game battle last- 
ing from ‘fifteen to 
forty-five minutes. 
The fisherman plays 
him according to his 
advantage, and tries to 
estimate the 
strength of his tackle. 
If the final stroke has 
not been planned pre- 
maturely, he may be 
gaffed and pulled over 
the side with ease. 
Such an = action at- 
tempted in haste usu- 
ally ends in victory 


for the fish. It pays to be cautious. 


Salmon come up the broad Willamette — 
in great numbers, because this is the 
largest tributary of the vast Columbia 
system of rivers. Of all the water- 
courses on the Pacific Coast where the 
salmon now migrate, the Columbia gives 
them the widest distribution into the 
multitudinous small streams of clear 
mountain water. But across the even- 
flowing course of so great a stream as 
the Willamette, nature placed a for- 
midable barrier which has ever chal- 
lenged the fighting strength of these 
warriors of the deep. 


ILLAMETTE FALLS rears a 
foamy crest surmounting thirty 
feet of sheer jagged rock. In the early 
days, before the mills came to divert 
every possible drop for power, there 


reserve — 


must have been small by-streams of 
step-like cascades, for the salmon would 
have disappeared from this river long 
ago if they had been unable to get be- 
yond the falls. 


T is one of those great mysterious 
contortions of nature which decrees 
that a monstrous fish, built like a bat- 
tleship, shall abandon his home in the 
sea and traverse hundreds of miles of 
treacherous inland water. Hatched in 
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the far upper reaches of a stream, the 
salmon drifts down to the ocean while 
still a small fish. Reaching maturity 
after several years of ocean life, he re- 
turns to the identical stream of his birth, 
there to continue the propagation of his 
own kind. Strange it is that salmon 
do not even spawn in large rivers, but 
follow on up to the real headwaters; 
they are often found in places scarcely 
deep enough to float their huge bodies. 
This up-stream journey is a task for 
which the battling salmon are eminently 
fitted. It is little short of amazing to 
see the powerful leaps they make in 
getting over a series of cascades. Their 
great forms go sailing into the air with 
the easy grace of an arrow in its flight; 


oe 


landing in a foaming torrent, they con- 


tinue to nose their way upward against 


such a force of water as would threaten 
the endurance of any man. These are 
the battles which are the life heritage 
of the salmon. He thrives on them, 
and multiplies. But with all mankind 
against him he perishes miserably; and 
it is only in recent years that human- 
ity has been concerned at all about his 
continued existence. 

The Willamette Falls region is the 


salmon’s sternest battleground in Ore- 
gon. Here is a place where great odds 
are stacked against the kingly hordes 
to impede their upward passage. For- 
tunately, man is now fighting on both 
sides. Attracted by the wide mouth of 
the Willamette, they have proceeded to 
this point in unusually large numbers. 


HE falls compels a halt, and in the 
waters below there is such a con- 
gestion of finny bodies as to create both 
a menace and a temptation. Is it going 
to be possible for them to get over? . 
Flourishing mills grouped about the 
falls have closed every avenue except 
the seething center channel. In normal 
times their wheels stand ready to use 


every drop of the river’s flow. During 
half of the year even the center chan- 


‘nel stands stark and naked, dry as a 
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Willamette Falls, Oregon, the center of angling interest in the Springtime 


bone. Not much chance for a salmon 


there. 


UT the State of Oregon maintains 
continually a sensible fishway of 
easy grade and moderate waterflow. It 
does the soul good to see so many great 
fish at a time hopping up those watery 
steps and pushing their way upward 








to find peace in the more gentle waters 
beyond. That the fishway is practi- 
cal and in actual use is evidenced by 
the photograph (see frontispiece), as 
well as by the actual count of the offi- 
cers in charge. During the 1924 sal- 
mon season there were several days 
when the fish went over at a rate vary- 
ing from five hundred to twelve hun- 
dred per hour. Unusual conditions 
caused this congestion, but it demon- 
strates the efficiency of the fishway just 
the same. 

However, the implements of human 
greed constitute the salmon’s greatest 
menace. A single net dragged along 
the lower channel for a short distance 

(Continued on page 118) 
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HOULD you catch a glimpse of a 

tag dangling from the leg of a 

red-bellied woodpecker or brown 
thrasher, on their winged flights, do 
not ascribe the fettered arrangement 
to the mischievous foibles of youth. 
In all probability, the snug-fitting 
band was prompted by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey in its comprehensive 
plans to label 100,000 North American 
birds by means of identification tags. 
Already 19,000 members of the fea- 
thered tribe make their migratory 
flights under the observing eye of bird 
fanciers, the labels being authorized 
by the American Bird-Banding Asso- 
ciation. 

Now that the duties and purposes of 
this Association have been absorbed by 
Uncle Sam, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will supplement to 
its multifarious activi- 
ties—including a study 
of bugs as well as 
building roads—the 
goings and comings of 
bird life. The stealthy 
hawk who observes the 
barnyard flock from the 
steeple of the country 
church or perhaps goes 
on an errand of rob- 
bing birds’ nests may 
be numbered in the 
archives of the Wash- 
ington office—as_ of 
little concern as it may 
be in. circumscribing 
his depredations! 


NYWAY, the Fed- 
eral government is 
to make systematic 
survey and study of 
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Bird Banding 


By Means of Scientific Records, the Government is Discovering 
Some Interesting Facts About Bird Life 


By S. R. WINTERS 


the birds of the forests—even to the in- 
finite details of a faithful genealogical 
tree of the noisy English sparrow. 

Do birds, like mankind, have a 
“three-score-and-ten” limitation some- 
time in their existence?—cumulative 
evidence should give some proof. Birds 
each recurring year return to their 
selfsame nesting place, so concludes the 
American Bird-Banding Association in 
compiling data collected since 1909, the 
information covering the migrations of 
between 18,000 and 19,000 of the 
winged creatures. 


IKEWISE, they return to the same 
spot for winter quarters with 
each succeeding year, and in circling 
about to their winter homes they form 
the habit of favoring the same feeding 
places on their annual journey. As- 


suming that birds do come back to the 





The bird, in the left hand, is held quietly by closing the little finger over 


the neck 


same place to nest year after year, do 
they use the old nest boxes, and retain 
their former mates? To what extent 
do birds raise the second brood in the 


same nest, or same vicinity as the first 
brood? 


NTRIES to these fascinating ques- 

tions, as well as many others of 
similar import, will constitute the 
ledger account maintained by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. More- 
over, a record is to be kept of the 
different visits the feathered tribe make 
to traps, thereby affording a continu- 
ous history of the individual. The 
government will supply identification 
tags to persons desiring to maintain 
feeding stations and assist in assem- 
bling authentic information about bird 
life. The bird-banding cards and 
records reserve space for noting the 
date of capture, the dis- 
tinguishing character- 
istics of the species, the 
locality where _ the 
specimen was_ seized, 
age and sex, the num- 
ber of times previously 
captured, and the serial 
number of the identi- 
fication mark. 


INCE taking over 
the work of the 


American  Bird-Band- 
ing Association in 
April of this year, 


Uncle Sam has regis- 
tered the returns of 
1,200 specimens that 
have been labelled. A 
letter from a Canadian 
hunter indicates that 
(Cont, on page 127) 


Modern Trapping Methods 


On Fooling the Furtive Coyote—Part Six 


ATS off, gentlemen, Mr. and 
H Mrs. Coyote are being intro- 

duced, the slyest creatures in 
God’s great outdoors, creatures whose 
shrewd stunts make the so-called cun- 
ning of the fox look like a snowball 
in the hot place! You men who think 
a New York mink is pert, who believe 
that Reynard from Maine is about the 
wisest thing ever created, come out 
west here and we will make you ac- 
quainted with a furtive four-foot that 
has them all backed off the map. For 
in spite of hundreds of fairly good 
trappers scattered over the west the 
coyote thrives vaingloriously, his in- 
stincts for trap-evading guaranteeing 
him existence when the rest of the 
wild folk have gone the way of. the 
buffalo and passenger pigeon. 

Take the State of Washington for 
instance. Somewhere between ten and 
twenty professional wolfers are hired 
by the government to keep down the 
coyote population. With what result? 
Well, if things get a little too warm 
for our friend in one section he has 
a hundred other ranges to choose from. 
If he has been used to feeding on 
lambs in a sheep country and the trap- 
pers drive him out he will hie for the 
sage lands and give the jack-rabbits 
and cottontails the time of their lives, 
to say nothing of what he does to a 
farmer’s chicken flock now and again. 
He’s a fellow who always has an alibi 
handy and when you’re surest he ought 
to be in one particular spot, where you 
have a nice little party awaiting him, 
in the shape of a steel trap, he’s a 
mile away laughing up his sleeve. 


HE coyote’s a cross between a 

camel and a fasting fiend—in other 
terms, he can live for weeks in a desert 
without water and the leaner he gets 
the harder he travels and the wiser 
he becomes. I have known coyotes to 
den for a month at a spell, in the bit- 
ter cold regions of the Athabasca coun- 
try without a bite to eat. 


Last winter I trapped in the San 
Poil mountains of Washington State. 
I had trapped for years in the wilds 
of Canada and thought I knew coyotes 
to a TNT. But I found them wiser, 
if anything, in the sheep country than 
in untamed wildernesses. I don’t doubt 
for a minute that coyotes in Califor- 
nia and Texas could show me some 
mighty fine tricks in a month or two, 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


What I intended to say was this: Last 
winter I met up with one of Uncle 
Sam’s crack hunters. He was in my 
country looking for cougar and I was 
glad to tell him where to go. I asked 
him what he knew about coyotes and 
he grinned. Fact of the matter was, 
this man received a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month from the government 
to hunt cougars with his dogs and I’ll 
bet he would have starved to death 
trying to trap coyotes! He knew cou- 
gars, better than any man I had ever 
talked to, but coyotes were a bugaboo 
with him. Which is another way of 
telling you that, in order to make a 
success of coyote trapping, you have 
got to specialize in that particular 
branch. 


HERE isn’t much about a coyote 

that needs describing. They’ll 
weigh from twenty to thirty pounds 
in the west here and on up to forty, 
fifty and even sixty pounds in the 
north where they are called brush 
wolves. Their fur is a dirty gray 
color which blends admirably with the 
sage of the flat lands and the dull car- 
pet of the forest. They are fleet of 
foot but not so fast as certain breeds 
of dogs, their ears are keen but can’t 
compete with those of the deer, their 
scent is remarkable but is not to be 
compared with that of the moose. But 
they have an instinct, the sixth sense 
in all wild animals, that puts them in 
the front rank when it comes to sheer 
intelligence. These pointers are not 
handed out with the idea of discour- 
aging the prospective wolfer but it is 
best for him to realize what he is up 
against. For the slyest wolf is no 
match for human brains and if one 
man fails to trap a certain coyote 
there is another one who can. Any 
trapper if he practices his trapping 
intelligently, will get a percentage of 
the sly boys. And now for the habits, 
the study of which may spell the dif- 
ference between hit and miss. 


First the coyote is neither nocturnal 
nor diurnal in his habits of travel- 
ing—he wanders day or night, which- 
ever suits him best. He is generally 


satisfied to hunt in the gray hours of 


the morning and the last thing before 
darkness. The time he travels isn’t 
perhaps so important as where he 
travels but it will nevertheless help 
in outlining his goings and comings, 


And we have seen him slip into a 
farmyard, the minute the folks had 
left the place on their way to town, 
and steal a chicken, take it to the field 
and bury it and then return for an- 


other. This in the middle of the after- 
noon. So you can’t always sometimes 
tell. 


fi Bias 3 amount of territory a coyote 

ranges over is well worth know- 
ing. I chased a coyote once in the 
Washington plains country, on horse- 
back and in spite of the fact that he 
was encumbered with a No. 2 steel 
trap, double springed, he went twenty 
miles away before I caught up with 
him. The average coyote range will 
cover from a hundred to three hun- 
dred square miles, depending on the 
amount of food in his territory. And 
during the mating season an old dog 
coyote will wear himself thin, just 
traveling around. I’ll bet if he had 
a pedometer strapped onto his off hind 
leg the thing would be worn out com- 
pletely at the end of the first week. 
But he’s easy to trap at that time, 
comparatively speaking, and might 
get tangled up with a pair of steel 
jaws wrapped around his feet. The 
time required for the covering of his 
entire range will vary from three days 
to a week, except in extreme cases of 
severe weather. You might run across 
a home-loving coyote, maybe one that 
had lost its mate, that wouldn’t stray 
more than a half dozen miles from his 
hangout. Under such conditions as 
this you might expect to find him any- 
where,. anytime. 


PECULIAR trait about John 

Coyote is this: he will learn the 
approximate range of the high-pow- 
ered rifle of the trapper and then take 
pleasure in appearing now and again 
just beyond this range. - But they 
make mistakes, or a man couldn’t fool 
even the crazy ones. I remember once 
of a coyote who thought he could dodge 
bullets out on the glassy surface of a 
frozen lake. He succeeded, for a time, 
but finally dodged the wrong way and 
a whizzing bullet ended his career. 


The coyote has a _ preference for 
meat freshly killed but when he gets 
lazy and no trappers bother him he 
will feed often from the most rotten 
of carrion. Ever kill a coyote on a 
hot day in midsummer just after he’d 
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Photo by K. McAdam 


JOHN COYOTE, A STUDY IN PERSONALITY 


A freebooter of foothill and plain, he acknowledges no master. 


Traveler, romancer, musician, rogue and thief, he 


is the gentleman buccaneer of the prairies, whom none tolerate, yet all respect 


been feasting from a dead horse or 
other critter? If not you’ve much to 


learn in connection with diabolical 
stenches. in a less degree the magpie 
stinks. But don’t imagine for a minute 


that because he will eat from a car- 
cass left lying on the plains he is easy 
to trap at such spots. He has a pe- 
culiar method of knowing when a hu- 
man has been near such places which 
makes him stay away from that im- 
mediate vicinity. When his suspicion 
is aroused he suddenly remembers that 
freshly slain rabbits are excellent 
food for coyotes! Get the point—- 
DON’T excite his suspicion, at least 
of the place where your trap is set. 


HERE are degrees of intelligence 

in coyotes, same as in people. 
Some are just naturally foolish and 
will get trapped before they have had 
an opportunity to learn much. Others 
are born with a wisdom handed down 
from their ancestors, a wisdom gleaned 
of bitter experience with the steel trap 
and the poison bait. Thus you may 
stumble onto a family of coyotes and 
eatch all of them within the fort- 
night and again you may tackle an- 
other group and get nothing for your 
pains. 
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OYOTE education not only comes 

from actual contact with merci- 
less steel jaws; one sees a fellow 
four-foot struggling in a trap and 
straightway a sympathetic pain 
shoots through his limbs and _ sends 
him helter-skelter from the spot, a sad- 
der and very much wiser coyote. And 
this knowledge is handed down from 
generation to generation so we have 
nothing but sympathy for the future 
trappers of the west. 

One of the most sure-fire methods 
of trapping the coyote is to play upon 
his sense of curiosity. The coyote is 
nothing but a wild dog, after all, and 
we know how playful a dog can be. 
One coyote that caused me a lot of 
trouble fell for the simplest sort of 
lure, bait or whatever you want to 
call it. I made a couple of good sets 
along an old road not using any sign 
of bait or scent. Two weeks later I 
rode a horse over that trail, dragging 
a short piece of old rope behind. At 
the proper moment I (careless like) 


let it come to rest between two of my. 


traps. John Coyote happened along 
(careless like) and (careless like) 
stepped into one of the traps when he 
got to nosing that rope. This idea 
came to me after I’d seen tracks where 


a coyote had been wrestling with an 
old rag, just like a pup would. 

Once on the Baptiste River a big 
brush wolf traveled regularly up and 
downstream, defying all my attempts 
to waylay him. Finally I caught a big 
otter three miles upriver and after 
skinning him left the carcass hanging 
from a spruce limb. The wolf came 
along and danced a circle right under 
that carcass, in spite of the presence 
of my tracks and the sign I had made 
all around there. Now rabbits were 
plentiful enough in the woods and it 
would have taken a decided stretch of 
the imagination to assume that Brer 
Wolf was hungry and wanted to eat 
that otter! No, he was simply curious. 
I made several sets, during a snow- 
storm, along one of the bottoms and 
after another day and night had passed 
I took that otter carcass and dragged 
it along past the sets. Result—one 


. very meek and chagrined wolf! 


ATER on I tried the same thing 

on a coyote, using a skunk for the 
drag and it also worked. These are 
ideas I am giving you and they will 
bear working out. You don’t have to 
employ the use of either a rope, an 
otter or skunk carcass especially. I 


—— 


have known coyotes to tear a sack up 
containing a jack-rabbit which I had 
purposely thrown down beside a trail 
but he circled around a jack hanging 
on a barbed wire fence. Again, cu- 
riosity. 


E original with your sets, and by 

that I mean don’t practice the 
same methods as the old timers of 
your section. Let me illustrate. One 
winter I stayed with an expert trap- 
per in a good fox country. He said 
the foxes were getting scarce, yet, 
though a young fellow with but a few 
years’ experience, I knew enough about 
tracks and signs to figure there were 
twenty foxes ranging within five miles 
of our head camp. I caught six of 
them the first month, the old timer got 
two. Did that signify I was the bet- 
ter trapper? Not by a jugful! The 
secret of my success was this: the 
foxes didn’t recognize my sets because 
they were different. There’s real in- 
formation in this last paragraph if 
you can get what I mean. Every trap- 
per, if he doesn’t watch himself, will 
get into a rut and where he once gave 
promises of being an expert he will 
gradually subside into mediocrity. 


These western ranges are largely 
given over to sheep men for grazing 
purposes and afford ideal coyote trap- 
ping. The stockman will give you the 
glad hand whenever you appear on the 
grounds and he will be your godfather 
for the rest of your unnatural days, 
if you can trap the pesky coyotes with 
any degree of success. 


Your degree of success, granting 
you know something of the game, will 
also depend on the particular brand 
of coyotes. If they’ve been trapped 
a lot you’ll have some trouble right 
from the start. Try them first with 
dead baits and if that don’t fetch them 
you’ll have to depend entirely on blind 
sets or a combination of the two. Now 
and again a sheep that is sure to die 
sooner or later, especially old weak 
ones, may be staked out near a spring 
for a night or two. This is the best 
kind of a lure. But don’t make the 
mistake of setting traps too close to 
such a lure. Hide several of them in 
the runways and trails approaching 
the spring from various angles, and 
at a good distance, say a hundred 
yards. 


OYOTES don’t become suspicious 
of such a set until fairly close 
while a bait set excites their shrewd- 
ness the moment they can see its gene- 
ral makeup. They have come to know 
through bitter experience that meat 


_ doesn’t grow on bushes and that un- 


usual scents must be approached with 
the utmost caution. They know that 


sense and scents don’t necessarily 
gibe. 

A bunch of coyotes will hang around 
a band of sheep all summer and until 
the latter are driven to their winter 
feeding quarters. If you can borrow 
a horse to ride your lines with, it will 
pay you big. You can carry a sheep- 
skin along with you, spreading it on 
the ground where you dismount to set 
your traps. Whatever scent is left 
on the traps won’t last long once the 
steel is buried in the ground so don’t 
distress yourself as to whether you 
should use gloves or not. If it eases 
your mind, do so, if not use your bare 
hands and forget such notions. Use 
iron pegs, or better yet, steel such as 
is used in rake teeth, for staking down 
the traps. The less chain you use the 
better, for it gives the animal less 
chance to escape. Good strong chains 
with free-working swivels are abso- 
lutely necessary. A coyote will fight 
to the finish and in his desperate 
efforts to escape, exerts surprising 
force for so small a creature. 


OME sort of a drag will work all 
right, in place of staking, certain 
trappers claiming this method results 
in less escapes. Personally we like to 
find our coyote right where he first got 
acquainted with our trap, not a mile 
or so distant. Up north we knew a 
big coyote to swim a river with a hind 
foot attached to a heavy drag via the 
medium of a _ steel trap. 
And, if the trap . comes 
loose from the drag, you’ll 
never see John Coyote 
again, unless you’re work- 
ing in the plains country 
and can ride him down 
with a horse or follow his 
trail with an auto. 
Whenever it rains or 
snows, the average trap- 
per considers he has earned 
a right to sit by the fire 
while, as a fact, it would 
pay him big to be out in 
the storm making new sets 
or rearranging old ones. 
Either rain or snow will 
do more in a short time 
toward erasing all amateurish sign 
around trap sets than anything we 
know of. 


In making any kind of a set for 
coyotes always aim to leave the spot 
looking as natural as possible. If you’ 
went downtown some morning and dis- 
covered the schoolhouse resting where 
the post-office should be your curiosity 
would surely be aroused, and, if like 
the coyote, you were in the enemy’s 
country, you would be mighty suspi- 
cious and probably expect to run into 
poison gas or some kind of a trap. Or, 





let’s give another example: If you 
were walking along a paved road and 
came to a spot where the pavement 
was all broken up you would be apt 
to walk around this spot while if there 
was a big hole dug underneath and 
the surface all smoothed over to ap- 
pear natural you’d be very apt to step 
on the weakened structure and tumble 
through. In the one instance your 
suspicion was aroused and you avoided 
what had the appearance of being un- 
natural while in the latter instance, 
being totally unsuspicious, you fell 
into a trap. 


UPPOSE you wish to make a set 

on a mound. Don’t hack the sur- 
face all up, digging here and there for 
dirt to cover your trap. Don’t leave 
a big hollow where you hide the trap 
or a hump either. Probably the very 
coyote you wish to trap has stood on 
that very mound a thousand times and 
if it doesn’t look perfectly natural 
when he visits it again you can bank 
on his being suspicious and a suspi- 
cious coyote is mighty hard to trap, at 
least near the spot where his fears 
were excited. The only remedy, once 
his suspicion is aroused, is to get him 
into another set when he’s least ex- 
pecting it. It’s like feinting with the 


left for the stomach and landing a 
knockout with the right to the point 
of the chin. 
bet! 


An illustration? You 

Last winter we trapped 
for some pretty wise old 
coyotes in a certain valley 
among the mountain 
ranges. We stayed with 
an old prospector who had 
done some trapping now 
and again and from him 
we first learned the va- 
rious methods which had 
been practiced on _ the 
“night students” of the 
section we wished to trap. 
Now there were men in 
that country who were old 
in experience but most of 
them had got into the rut 
we spoke of before—they 
used the same old sets time 
and time again and once in a while 
they’d get a weak-minded coyote. The 
old prospector told us we’d have a 
hard job getting any coyotes around 
there, since the men who lived there 
weren’t having much success. But we 
got busy. : 


Dee: on a bench just above the 

West Fork we hung a skunk, un- 
skinned, up in a bush about four feet 
from the ground. At the base of the 
bush we set two traps, just in the way 


(Continued on page 117), 
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The Bird Angler 


Gay and Vivacious, the Kingfisher Is Nevertheless 


genus fairly abundant in all 

parts of the globe. In India, 
Australia, Europe and Africa the dif- 
ferent varieties range from 
the tiny, brilliant hued crea- 
ture of Java to the big 
“Laughing Jackass” of New 
South Wales—all are well 
built, strong of wing and 
handsomely colored, blue 
and green being the domi- 
nant feature, especially in 
the common European 
species, which is decorated 
in the most splendid hues of 
azure, green and orange. 
The color of our native 
species is more sober, being 
a dark slate colored blue, 
with pure white belly and 
throat, prettily mottled in 
white on the wings and on 
the tail, with a belt across 
the breast in gray, some- 
times mixed with orange. 
The color varies somewhat 
in different specimens, 
though the male and female 
are very similar, both in 
size and color—measuring 
from beak to tail twelve to 
fifteen inches. Its most 
distinguishing feature, how- 
ever, is the head, being 
furnished with a crest of 
long pointed feathers which 
can be raised or depressed 
at will. 

The belted kingfisher is 
very common all over North 
America, migrating north 
and south, according to the 
temperature; as soon as the 
ice leaves the water it ar- 
rives, and reaches the vicin- 
ity of New York State 
about April 1; it at once 
begins its angling operations, which 
continue until late in the fall. 


Ee HIS bird is one of a numerous 


HIS bird is admirably provided by 

nature with means to catch fish. 
Man is a comparative duffer at the 
game; even with all his ingenious de- 
vices he cannot take thirty to fifty fish 
each day and keep it up all the season 
through. The kingfisher has a vision 
so keen, that even when passing with 
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a Dangerous Trout Enemy 


By LOUIS RHEAD 
Illustrated by the Author 


meteor-like flight over the water he will 
suddenly check himself in mid-career, 
hovering over the spot for a time 
watching the finny tribe below as they 






















































































“A struggling fish between the mandibles of his 
lance-like beak” 


swim to and fro, then plunge after 
them. Rapid streams are his favorite 
place of resort, nearby on some high 
bank of sand or clay, he chooses a 
situation for his nest, and digs with his 
bill and claws a hole four or five feet 
in extent. 

They are very tenacious of their 
haunts, and the same pair will breed 
for several successive years in the 
same hole. For some miles up and 





down the stream, they have certain 
chosen places to fish, usually perching 
on a branch which overhangs the 
water; this act has a two-fold ad- 
vantage—one, where they 
can rest and gorge; also to 
preen and dry their 
feathers. 


ROM these resting-places 

they will rise fifty feet 
in the air, fluttering their 
wings in the same _ spot, 
with piercing eyes watching 
their prey; suddenly, with 
a curious spiral kind of 
plunge will dart into the 
water, scattering the finny 
tribe in all directions, and 
soon emerge with the spray 
dripping from them and a 
struggling fish in their 
lance-like beak. The bird 
will then fly off to his fav- 
orite perch; then, with a 
few sharp raps he will beat 
out the life of the fish on 
the branch beside him. 
After a little maneuvering, 
it is worked so that the fish 
can be swallowed head fore- 
most, and is soon lost to 
sight in his capacious 
throat. All creatures that 
feed on fish, birds or ani- 
mals, take care to swallow 
fishes head first, because 
many have sharp spines on 
their dorsal fins that would 
tear so sensitive a part as 
the throat, as it passes 
down. With a self-satisfied 
air he will then sit working 
his crop back and forth in 
a strange manner, as if to 
help digestion; while be- 
tween times he will trim 
and oil his wet and ruffled 
feathers, with his long beak and tongue. 
Just as soon (and it is not long) as 
the food is comfortably placed, he is 
alert and ready for another dive; this 
he repeats over and over again while 
daylight lasts, so that it may be said, 
with entire truth, he kills and baskets 
fifty young trout or other fish each 
day, including Sundays, and a fair 
estimate of his angling skill may be 
put down at 8,750 fish for the season. 


These being mostly fingerlings, prob- 
ably 90 per cent have been placed in the 
water by the State, which forbids his 
destruction. Were it possible to count 
the number of these birds living and 
breeding in the States of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania alone, it 
would be found that millions of fish are 
annually destroyed by this active bird. 


HE Belted Kingfisher is a saucy and 

cute bird. He well knows what a 
gun is for, and, the moment he sees the 
man with a gun, he will fly off with 
astonishing swiftness, making loud, 
dissonant screeches to show his dis- 
pleasure. The average person visiting 
the country rarely gets a good view of 
him, so shy and so timid is he when 
disturbed in his honest efforts to earn 
a living. It is the angler who wades 
silently along a trout stream who is en- 
abled to watch and study his habits, 
for the bird seems to know the fishing- 
rod can do him no harm. No matter 
where or to what stream the writer 
goes to fish, the Kingfisher is there be- 
fore him, and, with only his beak to 
fish with, whatever the conditions and 
weather he beats the angler at the game 
—every time. 

During an angling trip to Chautau- 
qua Lake for mascalonge, I had a rare 
opportunity from a boat, hidden in the 
tall weeds, to watch a pair of these 
birds, the sketches to this article being 
the result. 


HEY are excessively shy, difficult to 
shoot, and, when once shot at, and 

not brought down, they will leave their 
favorite haunts for days, gradually 
working their way back, carefully spy- 
ing around for the gun, or even the 
Being 


man, they keeping at a distance. 
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very anxious to secure 
one, for the purpose of 
close study, I asked a 
young farmer (an excel- 
lent shot) to get one. 
“Oh, yes; easy!” he re- 
plied. Yet for some days 
he followed up a pair. 
without getting within 
range, after the first un- 
successful shot had been 
fired. He explained: 
They were all aware of 
the deadliness of his gun, 
for on numerous occa- 
sions they gave him 
chances when he carried 
no gun; so he had to 
trap one — fortunately 
they are easily taken in 
this way. 


cle trap should be 

fastened on the top 
of stakes driven in the 
water near their fishing 
haunts; these stakes 
should be 10 feet long, 
with a small, flat piece of 


wood nailed to the top to ZG 
support the trap; simply CAG 
have it set, so that the - ee A, Md 


little plate of the trap is & 
the highest point. 
trap should be securely ee 
fastened to the stake by = 


a cord or chain, and the ae ees 


birds will invariably fly 
to these stakes, and so 
get caught. A small 
round steel trap will be 
best. In this way many 
birds can be captured without the aid 
of the gun and with much less trouble. 
On half a mile of the Caledonia Spring 








“With a plunge, he darts into the water, scattering the members of 
the finny tribe” 
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“He trims and oils his wet and ruffled 


feathers” 


Creek, in northern New York, one hun- 
dred and eighty Kingfishers were 
trapped in one season. It can readily 
be understood what a pest fish cultur- 
ists regard them, for what must it be, 
during the nesting season, with five 
young ones that quickly imitate their 
parents’ voracity, and, when fully 
grown, wage the same destructive war, 
without molestation and restraint. 


ATURE has provided no destroyer, 

for the Kingfisher is a bold and 
defiant bird, swift of flight; armed with 
a powerful lance-like beak, he is well 
able to take care of himself and is a 
match for all comers. For that reason 
he should be trapped and killed. Thus 
we have the ludicrous spectacle of the 
State spending one hundred thousand 
dollars annually on fish and game prop- 
agation, under undoubtedly competent 
officials, and these same officials are 
eaually severe in punishing by heavy 
fines any or all who take, or have in 
their possession this bird, which cer- 
tainly destroys 60 per cent of the work 

(Continued on page 120); 
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Reynard the Invincible 


Some Impromptu Adventures with the Red Foxes 


T is yrecog- 
| ‘nize, I_ be- 

lieve, today, 
by the foremost 
educators that 
it was FOREST 
AND _ STREAM’S 
old correspond- 
ent, Rowland E. 
Robinson who 
saved the real 
vernacular of 
rural New Eng- 
land from to- 
tal annihilation 
through the me- 


dium of his 
“Danvis Folks,” 
“Uncle Lisha’s 


Shop,” “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps” 
and other 
charming 
sketches pub- 
lished in these 
columns a quar- 
ter of a century 
ago. Through all 
his work he carries a vein of outdoor 
life, shooting, fishing and the like, chief 
of which is fox hunting. 

But the type of old-fashioned fox 
hunter idealized in Sam Lovel has 
passed away and very few sportsmen 
of to-day think of pursuing Bre’r Fox, 
either for pleasure or profit. 

It is said that the fox is the only 
predatory animal that has held his own 
against the march of civilization and 
still exists in material numbers in the 
highest cultivated regions. His ability 
to fend himself seems implanted in his 
crafty little heart, and no terrain be it 
worked with Hollandic thoroughness 
daunts him and he can always find a 
refuge from which he can sally forth 
at night and glean easy pickings 
“From the farmer’s barn by the way.” 


ERE the numbers of hunters who 

go forth to hunt questioned in the 
premises, I am quite sure that not one 
in a hundred could truly testify, that 
in his excursions during the open sea- 
son he had ever seen a red fox, a ma- 
jority would say that their aspirations 
never got beyond squirrels, woodchucks, 
rabbits, ruffed grouse, wild ducks and 
Mongolian pheasants, they never even 
considered the possibility of seeing a 
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of the Genesee Valley 


By H. S. De LONG 





Good timber, a quartet of foxhound puppies 


fox, much less of shooting one, and yet 
all through the eastern states in every 
country and township there are many 
of them left. 


H® is a wary little chap, this rear 
guard of the teeming wild things 
that our great grandfathers knew when 
they tackled this broad wilderness with 
axe and rifle—he won’t wait for the 
cautious squirrel hunter moving quietly 
through the October woods with his 
eyes carefully scanning the tops of the 
hickories and chestnuts, to catch a 
glimpse of his glorious brush when in- 
terrupted in his morning quest of field 
mice; no indeed, long before the sports- 
man comes in sight his keen nose warns 
him and he fades away into the thicket 
like a shadow. 

Primarily nocturnal, the fox extends 
his working hours well into the fore- 
noon, rests during the middle of the 
day, picking up his activities again 
near sundown. He has a queer trait of 
taking his mid-day siesta in the open 
stretched along the top rail of a worm 
fence; coiled on the sunny surface of 
a flat topped stump or warm smooth 
boulder. It is said he sleeps with one 
eye open and one can well believe it, 
for so attuned are his sensitive nerves 


to the fact that 
danger lurks ev- 
erywhere and a 
tragic end 
awaits him, that 
to glimpse his 
form at one of 
those daylight 
relaxations can 
only be credited 
to pure acci- 
dent. My only 
experience 
along this line 
leads me after 
yiea res oe 
thought to pre- 
sume that a spe- 
cially) ‘extra 
banquet the 
night before had 
made his sleep 
deeper than 
usual. At any 
rate, I saw him 
fad rw wae 
squirrel shoot- 
ing one bright 
September day in Cousin George’s wood 
lot over in Ontario County. This wood 
lot covering forty-five acres of original 
forest was blocked out by George’s 
great-grandfather when he took out his 
grant for the home farm from the land 
office in Canandaigua in 1795. His 
idea was to preserve this tract intact 
for his and future generations; and his 
wishes have been carried out. Only 
fully matured trees and those showing 
signs of deterioration have been taken 
out, and while there has always been 
plenty of building timber used and 
thousands of cords of stove-wood cut, 
the forest gives no sign of depletion 
but stands to-day a beautiful sylvan 
monument to the old pioneer’s wisdom. 
Advancing coal prices worry Cousin 
George not at all and being a bachelor, 
he makes his trees children and I really 
believe he knows them every one; I am 


sure he loves them and when at times 


some eager bee hunter fells one of his 
favorites for a pail full of dirty honey, 
he grieves as over the loss of some fa- 
vorite animal and sadly cuts up the 
remains into stove length. 


TEALING aleng the bottom of a 
shallow gully where a tiny stream 
so moistened the grasses along its 














border that my footfalls were inaudible, 
I was scanning the sun-bathed tops of 
trees above me for possible shots. The 
air was still and windless and I came 
suddenly out into a widening of the 
gully where the sun poured in warmly, 
a red fox that had been sunning him- 
self on a great boulder and taking a 
morning nap, with a yap of surprise 
leaped from his perch and the only im- 
pression I retained was a flying figure, 
a red streak and silence. I think his 
startled bark must have brought my 
eyes from the treetops just in time to 
note his leap and although I fired in his 
general direction, I was just as startled 
as he and my shot flew wide. 


FOX running ahead of a hound 

only toys with his pursuer, with 
perfect confidence in his speed he en- 
joys the sport and often will gain on 
his persistent trailer and wait for him 
to come up quite close before renewing: 
the race. Unless wounded, he is abso- 
lutely safe from a following hound and 
he knows it. He delights in covering 
his trail by making long sidewise leaps 
to the top of a rail fence and thread- 
ing its zigzag way for many rods be- 
fore taking to the ground again, he 
will gingerly wade up or down some 
little stream crossing the course of the 
chase, then take to a convenient high 
point and watch the maneuvers of his 
baffled pursuer as he searches for the 
lost trail; thus combining. rest and 
amusement, while he laughs to himself 
‘in his foxy way. 

When I was a boy out here in the 
Genesee Valley, now many years ago, 
there were a number of old-time fox 
hunters who took in the sport regu- 
larly, even as elderly men to-day turn to 
golf for health and recreation. I recall 
Robert Nicholson, Alanson Hall, ’Squire 
Dorr and Ezekiel Ogden as perfect sam- 
ples of their kind. All of them were 
staid business men past middle age and 
standing high in the community. My 
recollection is that they always went 
alone on their hunts, each one having 
his favorite territory that all the rest 
respected. 


“fea kept no yelping pack or stables 

filled with blooded ‘hunters,’ but 
each man had a wise old fox hound in 
a home-made kennel in the back yard 
whose deep mouthed exultant baying 
at early morning in the fall of the year 
would cause the fathers of the neighbor- 
hood to remark as they turned over for 
another nap, “Well wife, “Lance and 
old Brave are off-again after foxes” or 
“Bob and the hound will wake up 
Poags Hole to-day,” and who can say 
these men did not get a slice of the best 
of life? If they got a shot at Reynard 
dallying along before the hound and 


saw him cringe before the merciless 
rain of No. 6 shot from the medium 
choke barrels of their muzzle loading 
cap lock guns they were thrilled with a 
joy unspeakable; but if after tramping 
all day they only had the music of the 
hound to cheer them, they were not 
downhearted, rather were they happy 
and content and could answer to the 
query, “What luck?” with a serene and 
smiling face. 

Never a fox hunter myself, I was a 
lover of the fields and woods from my 
earliest recollection. At the mature age 
of twelve, father bought me a gun and 
one of the problems of my life has been 
to try to find out why such a sensible 
staid kind man as father should have 
done such a thing. Perhaps prevailing 
conditions had a bit to do with it for it 
happened this way. It was war time 
back in ’63. Billy Opp, a lad who had 
worked for father was home on sick 
leave. He came over to the shop one 
day with a rather shaky looking single 
barrelled shotgun on his shoulder; he 
was convalescing rapidly and evidently 
had dropped in to see the boys for old 
times’ sake. Billy’s malady had a pe- 
culiarity, he could not (or said he could 
not) speak aloud and carried on all his 
conversation in a husky whisper. 


lé was Saturday and happening to be 

in the shop, I noticed Billy sibilating 
in father’s ear close up as the machin- 
ery was buzzing with war-time ardor. 
Stealing up to the pair, I heard father 
say, “How much you want for the old 
fuzee?” Billy rather forgot himself 
in his anxiety to sell and I heard him 
distinctly say “Twenty shillin boss and 
mighty cheap at that. Just the thing 
for the boy.” Right here was where I 
came in with a fervent, “O please buy 
it pa. I'll be awfully careful,” so he 
counted out the money and handed me 
the gun, remarking as he turned back 
to his work, “I don’t know what your 
mother will say.” O the pride I took in 
this, my first gun with its potmetal 
barrel, thin maple stock and wabbly 
uncertain action; Uncle Will tightened 
it up, tested it, declared it safe and a 
good shooter and father detailed a man 
to take me to the woods and show me 
how to use it. I was an apt, albeit, a 
careful scholar; mother had coached 
me and three red squirrels fell to my 
prowess and so was I initiated in the 
noble art of woodcraft. 

Who has not heard of, or better, seen 
the Genesee Valley, that beauty spot of 
Western New York reaching fifty miles 
north and south from the bustling vil- 





lage of Dansville to the important com- 
mercial city of Rochester near Lake 
Ontario? At Mount Morris the Gene- 
see river breaks into the valley, having 
cut its way from the south through a 
wonderful gorge that holds in its em- 
brace the well-known Letchworth park 
and a series of falls and wonderful 
views that attract thousands of tour- 
ists in season. 


EACHING the valley level, it is 

joined by its main tributary, Ca- 
naseraga creek known in early days as 
the Little Genesee, and flows on quietly 
north, fed by the outlets of Noneoye, 
Hemlock and Conesuo lakes, when ar- 
riving at Rochester a considerable river, 
it takes its final plunge over two great 
cataracts and is swallowed up in the 
great lake. 

It has been my fortune to live in the 
village holding the south end of this 
delectable valley for more than sixty 
years. Our location is ideal; on every 
side, except the north, rise hills a thou- 
sand feet and more and the town lies 
in a cul de sac from whence there is no 
escape except by long heavy grades. A 
great trunk line railway has cut its 
rocky right of way along the mountain 
on the east, where, from an elevation of 
some five hundred feet, the passengers 
may look down on our happy isolation. 
These hills round about have been my 
joy and pride for all these years, fresh 
every morning and new every evening. 
I have explored them all and found 
them good. Debouching into the valley 
are numerous gullies and miniature 
gorges, each with its own little stream 
of mountain water. Some of these 
reach far back into the hills and re- 
veal many ledges of outcropping rock 
where the fox may make his den and 
dwell in safety; here is his refuge when 
tired of the chase and secure in these 
fastnesses, he holds his own against 
all comers. 


I HAVE always admired Reynard for 
his consummate skill in looking out 
for himself, but I never started afield 
with gun and dog with special designs 
on his undoing. One morning, I footed 
up to Shoehammer woods, ostensibly 
for squirrels and not having much luck, 
decided to try Geigers where there were 
many chestnut trees. Geigers was a 
big tract of woodland at the foot of 
the ridge in the Poags Hole Valley a 
half mile away. On a farm in this 
valley lived my friend Billy Opp from 
whom I hed had my first gun, but this 
was years after that episode and I car- 
ried a good breech loader now and 
mother’s admonitions were not a part 
of my day’s sport. Billy kept a hound 
that he told me used to amuse his lonely 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Leaving the water 


WAS sojourning at Pass a Grille 

Island, near St. Petersburg, Florida 

enjoying a brief vacation, and had 
been content with fishing from the city 
pier, where small fish such as mango 
snapper, mackerel, grouper, and red 
fish were caught in abundance without 
any great amount of effort or particu- 
lar skill. Then the really professional 
anglers arrived, and began to go after 
the king of all the finny tribe—the tar- 
pon, often known as the “Silver King.” 

After watching the professionals go 
out, and seeing them return with their 
beautiful prizes, and listening to their 
tales of strenuous fights, I determined 
to catch a tarpon, or waste the re- 
mainder of my vacation in the attempt. 

While I had often captured tarpon 
by harpooning, the sport of hooking, 
and playing one to a successful termi- 
nation, had never been among my pis- 
catorial achievements, but after in- 
specting the eighteen, and twenty-four 
thread lines the tarpon anglers were 
using, the trick did not strike me as 
such a wonderful feat after all. 

Before getting my tarpon tackle, I 
nearly drove the old-timers to the point 
of jumping overboard in my search for 
inside dope pertaining to the secrets of 
tarpon fishing. Among other things I 
learned that very often expert fisher- 
men caught large king fish, and in iso- 
lated cases small tarpon had been suc- 
cessfully landed with nine thread line. 


IGHT then I decided to try my luck 

with the small line, and if the try 
proved futile, then to substitute the 
larger thread. 

An exceptionally good split bamboo 
rod of ten ounces, six feet long, and 
a good reel, being among my tackle on 
hand, all that was needed to complete 
my outfit was 600 feet of nine thread 
line, several leaders, and medium hooks 
sharpened to a needle’s point, swivels, 
sheet lead, ete. After procuring these 
articles, all that was lacking to begin 
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my quest for the big ones, was the bait, 
and a good guide with a boat, the moon 
and weather being all that could be 
desired. 

It was necessary for me to wait sev- 
eral days, days that seemed like weeks, 
with the result that my impatience al- 
most got the better of my determination 
to have George Roberts, the recognized 
peer of all tarpon guides, take me out. 

However, the day to go finally ar- 
rived, myself, a young man whose name 
I do not recall, who was called “Butch,” 
and George the guide headed for the 
tarpon feeding grounds at Egmont Key, 
eight miles from Pass a Grille. 


OON after reaching the spot where 

the wily tarpon were wont to ca- 
vort, the tide just right, and everything 
favorable for good fishing, George had 
a strike, lost his bait, and found his 
hook bent. By this time it was neces- 
sary to start the engine, and run the 
boat back to the fishing grounds, as 
we were drifting with the current 
which was running so swiftly that 


-about twenty minutes was as long as 


we could fish at a time before getting 
back into position. 

There were at least ten other boats 
in our immediate vicinity with from 
two to four persons in each, and some 
of them were having great sport, oblivi- 
ous to everything except the business 
in hand—that of trying to land a fish 
that is quicker than lightning, stub- 
born as a mule, tricky, and apparently 
tireless. 

At one moment there were as many 
as five silver beauties in the air at one 
time, jumping clear of the water in 
their frantic efforts to dislodge the cruel 
hook. The water seemed alive with 
tarpon. 

As soon as we reached the spot where 
we thought good. fishing most likely, 
Butch and I cast out while George was 
putting a new hook on his line. Min- 
utes that seemed -hours passed with 


Tarpon 
ona 
Nine Thread 
Line 


By CAPT. C. W. MCMULLEN 


anglers near us having the time of their 
lives while we were evidently jinxed. 
Butch was in the bow, while I occupied 
the stern of the launch; not a word was 
being spoken, muscles and nerves were 
taut, when suddenly a whopper tarpon 
left the water almost beneath me, 
within two feet of my rod. 


HAT silver beauty headed skyward, 
to the accompaniment of a lusty 
yell from Butch, and came very nearly 
finishing me right then and there, for 
I was within an inch of going over- 
board. Butch gave the boat an awful 
lurch at the same time he let out his 
Indian war whoop, and I knew the wa- 
ters there were infested with leopard 
sharks of tremendous size and ferocity. 
Butch spilled himself all over the 
boat for several seconds before he was 
able to settle down for the fight, which 
he handled like a veteran after finding 
himself. For twenty-five minutes Butch 
had both hands full; his fish made three 
beautiful air trips, and we could see 
that the tarpon would weigh in the 
neighborhood of 140 pounds. As a 24- 
thread line was being used, and the fish 
was without doubt well hooked, it 
looked as though the betting was in 
favor of Butch. 

Suddenly his line drooped, became 
slack, a crimson splotch appeared on 
the surface of the water, telling us 
plainer than words that Butch had lost 
his prize, and that a shark had butch- 
ered his tarpon, making me shiver all 
over again when I thought of my nar- 
row escape a few moments before. 


UTCH was some mad; between puffs 
he gave vent to his wrath, freely 
interpersed with his opinions of sharks 
in general, and the one that took his 
fish in particular, while George ran the 
boat back for another start. 
The guide had been so busy maneu- 
vering the boat while Butch was play- 
ing his fish, that he had not quite fin- 
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ished putting a new hook on his line. 

Butch was busy repairing the dam- 
age the tarpon and shark had done his 
outfit, so for the time being this left me 
fishing alone after having put a fresh 
wiggly shiner on my hook. I allowed 
about 80 feet of line to play out, the 
water being approximately 15 fathoms 
deep where we were fishing. 

I was still fishing comfortably from 
the stern, all set and ready for the 
strike that my thumping insides seemed 
to tell me was coming. 

Five minutes went by, and nary a 
nibble. I shifted my position just a 
trifle and had started to cross my legs 
for further comfort when tug went my 
line, and my rod dipped into the water. 


ITH a quick jerk upward as stout 

as I dared with the small line in 
use, I was successful in getting a hook 
hold, then things began to happen. My 
reel began to sing and scream, the 
thumb guard in some way had become 
turned around the wrong way, and just 
as my fish left the water I realized that 
all the skin was being burnt off my 
thumb where it was pressed against the 
line acting as a brake. By using both 
hands, and lots of awkward manipula- 
tion, to say nothing of some difficulty, 


I was finally able to get the guard in 
place, and then the fight was on. 


FTER the first jump, which gave 
me an opportunity to see that it 
was a whale of a tarpon (or so it ap- 
peared to me), the fighter made a 
straight-away run for at least 300 feet 
before again leaping high into the air, 


‘shaking his gills in a frenzy to be rid 


of the thoroughly lodged hook. In the 
meantime the guide had started the mo- 
tor, and we followed the fish in order 
to give me an opportunity to get in 
some of my line, which I was able to do 
after Mr. Tarpon had run out at least 
500 feet of it. 

The gamy rascal tried several tarpon 
tricks, such as allowing himself to be 
reeled in for a hundred feet. or more, 
and then without any warning what- 
ever, away he’d go like a shot for sev- 
eral hundred feet more. After having 
fought my fish for some time, I had 
with a great deal of pumping, and per- 
suading, reeled him to within thirty 
feet of the launch, and was beginning 
to pat myself on the back thinking that 
I had him whipped, when away like a 
flash he went George yelling to me at 
the same time “let him go the sharks 
are after him.” Let go I did, and of all 


the screeching I ever heard a reel make, 
mine topped them all until about 400 
feet of line had run out and then be- 
came slack. 

I was plum flabbergasted, feeling 
sure that after all my hard work care- 
ful, and eager efforts, my fish was 
gone, and while it had been royal sport 
while it lasted all the heart was gone 
out of me. 

Reeling in my line until I had about 
300 feet of it in, I hesitated for a mo- 
ment to say something to one of my 
companions, when zizz went my reel 
again, the handle of which knocked 
several strips of skin off my thumb, and 
knuckles before I realized what was 
happening, but when I did come to and 
felt that there was still a chance to get 
my tarpon the pain was forgotten. 


OR two hours and fifteen minutes 
the contest lasted. Sometimes I 
would succeed in getting my tarpon 
within a short distance of the boat, and 
feel that the fight was at last over, 
only to see or rather feel him go again 
with apparently more pep than ever. 
During the last fifteen minutes of the 
fray, I was in no shape so far as wear- 
ing apparel was concerned, for polite 
(Continued on page 123) 
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good illustration of a leaping “Silver King” 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1878. 


ARBITRARY POWER TOO CLOSELY 
CENTRALIZED 


OR many years FOREST AND STREAM has been 
so completely committed to the principles of 
game refuges that its natural inclination is to 

accept all movements in that direction, particularly 
those sponsored by the American Game Protective 
Association, in which it has reposed great confi- 
dence. We are not unmindful, however, of the dan- 
ger that lies in overlooking things which are bad 
out of the impelling desire to obtain that which is 
good. Therein lies the danger of most legislation. 

At the present moment there is no overlooking 
the fact that the men opposing the Game Refuge 
Bill have their feet on solid ground and there are 
good reasons for the wave of resentment against 
both the bill and its sponsors that has developed 
so steadily. 

The keenest enthusiast over the desirability of 
game refuges will find difficulty in escaping the 
conclusion that the men behind the present Game 
Refuge Bill are asking for more power than should 
be placed in the hands of so small a group. 

Stripped of its verbiage, what the present bill 
actually does is to confer upon seven men—who 
may or may not be sportsmen—arbitrary powers 
which the sportsmen of this country should hesitate 
upon delegating to any seven men who have ever 
lived. 

This bill as written, authorizes the taxation of 
the shooters of this country for a sum of money 
running into the millions annually. The disburse- 
ment of this money is placed in the hands of seven 
men beyond the direct controi of the sportsmen 
who have been taxed. It authorizes these men to 
enact regulations which will have the effect and 
force of criminal law, and it further authorizes 
them to spend millions of -dollars in the purchase 
of lands when and where they will. 

The improvements in fish and gamé conditions 
that have been registered in the past quarter of a 
century can be attributed largely to the develop- 
ment of the official game commissions now func- 
tioning in many states. They have awakened pub- 
lic consciousness and steadily overcome difficulties. 
It is to these state and local institutions, rather 
than to great national organizations that the 
sportsmen of this country must look for the ulti- 
mate solution of their problems. 
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Dangers In 


Before the sportsmen of this country freely grant 
to a new national commission the right to place 
another burden upon farmers, widening the 
breach between them that should be bridged, and 
before relinquishing rights and possessions that 
have always been recognized as those of the com- 
monwealth, it will be well for them to concern 
themselves with things well within their hands, 
the disposition of funds that they are now paying 
into their state treasuries, and the support that 
their legislatures are according to their state game 
commissions. It is well to bear in mind that if 
a quail can be made a song bird in Ohio, it would 
not be difficult for a federal commission to declare 
a ruffed grouse or a prairie chicken a migratory 
bird in any other section of the union. 

FOREST AND STREAM has in no way lost-its be- 
lief in the vital necessity of game reservations. 
They were contemplated in the original migratory 
bird law borne of the wisdom of the Honorable 
George Shiras, 3d, and sponsored through the 
legislature of eleven states by this old magazine, 
but it also believes that the sportsmen of this coun- 
try should carefully consider any bill that com- 
pletely relinquishes their rights and control over 
the land and game within the borders of the state 
in which they live. 


POWER SHOULD BE INVESTED IN STATE 
CONSERVATION COMMISSIONS 


We have been informed by more than one mem- 
ber of the American Game Protective Association 
that there is an understanding between Dr. Nelson 
and Mr. Burnham that no lands are to be purchased 
or leased for game refuges without consulting with 
Mr. Burnham. 


We are not reflecting upon the integrity or good 
faith of Mr. Burnham. There are no grounds for 
so doing. The bill has not been passed; no moneys 
have been collected and no moneys disbursed. It 
is perfectly natural that Dr. Nelson in the ordinary 
performance of his duties should desire the ap- 
proval of his acts from the sportsmen of this 
country. What we do desire to point out, however, 
is that Mr. Burnham is not the authorized repre- 
sentative of the sportsmen of this country. Mr. 
Burnham is the salaried employee of an organiza- 
tion devoted to the protection and propagation of 
game, to which he has devoted many years and in 
which he is undoubtedly thoroughly sincere. 


We believe the Game Refuge Bill should be 
amended so as to give the authorized game com- 
missioners of each state control of the moneys col- 
lected within their border. These state officials, if 
they so desire, can create a smaller board to con- 
fer with Dr. Nelson and the officials in Washing- 
ton. We do not believe a bill that confers so much 
power upon so small a group of men in. Washington 
and New York will meet with the approval of the 
country. , 


The Game Refuge Bill 


STATEMENTS OF SENATORS REED AND 
WADSWORTH 


The professional protectionists, ex-officials and 
petty politicians who have lost faith in their states 
and their ability to function in affairs that are 
rightfully their own, should be questioned by the 
sportsmen who are following them. Before rush- 
ing blindly into new legislation, every citizen of 
this land should carefully consider the statement 
made by Senator James A. Reed of Missouri before 
the Nebraska Bar Association. “If the march to- 
wards centralism of power in the federal govern- 
ment is not soon arrested, state governments might 
as well cease to exist. The dockets of our federal 
courts are crowded with cases hitherto cognizable 
by state courts. Federal officers by thousands 
swarm over the country assuming rights of espion- 
age and arrest which are repugnant to the genius 
of our government and offensive to our civiliza- 
tion.” 

Senator James W. Wadsworth of New York has 
declared: “If the tendency towards centralism of 
power in the federal government goes on, the gov- 
ernment will perish of dry rot or corruption. There 
has been built up at Washington a bureaucracy so 
vast and complicated that no one can understand 
the operations of the Government of the United 
States as it exists today and it is a bureaucracy 
which is not responsive to public sentiment. If 
we don’t call a halt some time, we will have trans- 
formed our entire structure of government; we 
will be no longer a federal union of states; we 
shall become subject to an imperial government 
with our sense of responsibility gone and democ- 
racy wiped off the map. We are whittling at the 
structure established by the fathers. If we 
whittle long enough, we shall destroy it. 

“A habit of thought has been growing during 
the last twenty years which leads people to say, 
‘Let Washington do it,” meaning the federal gov- 
ernment, when in most instances the people in their 
own community and in their own states can meet 
and solve the given problem without federal help.” 


LET EXPENDITURES BE 100% FOR GAME 
REFUGES 


As delicately as possible FOREST AND STREAM de- 
sires to call the attention to Dr. E. W. Nelson, of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, who has been so 
active in the developing of this new Federal Bu- 
reau, to the fact that this country is provided with 
a congressional body for the making of laws and 
that this body is both responsive and responsible 
to the people. 

_To the sincere and earnest sportsmen committed 
to the passage of the Game Refuge Bill, FOREST 
AND STREAM desires to say, we agree with you 
heartily in the vital necessity for these refuges, 
but why. allow 55% of: the money collected from 
the sportsmen within your state to be diverted into 
the hands of a new Federal Bureau over which 


you have no control? Have you lost faith in your 
state? Have you lost faith in the principles of gov- 
ernment under which we have lived and prospered 
and which have conferred more benefits upon man- 
kind than any government that has ever lived? 

Why not place the money collected from the 
sportsmen within your state in the hands of the 
duly accredited officials of your state? Forget the 
new bureau that wants 55% of it for salaries and 
executive expenses. Let us spend 100% of it for 
Game Refuges. Let us forget political prejudices, 
race and creed and get together in this common 
eee to make this world a better place in which 
to live. 


To Senator Brookhart who has fathered this 
bill, and whose slogan of “Give the government 
back to the people” has been heralded so loudly 
across the land, FOREST AND STREAM desires to say, 
“Don’t give us anything, Senator, just let us keep 
what we have.” 
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LOCAL NAMES OF BIRDS 


STUDY of the local names of American birds 

leads one to believe that our citizens delight 

to invent names for the species in which they 
take interest. In almost any region names for cer- 
tain birds can be found that are not used else- 
where. Hence it is possible to collect rather long 
lists of names for birds that attract popular atten- 
tion. For instance 92 local names are known for 
a single species of wild duck, the ruddy. In this 
case as in others some of the names have a touch 
of humor or local color that renders their study 
a constant pleasure. The ruddy duck for instance 
gets such appellations as booby, dumb-bird and 
sleepy-head because it is slow to take alarm; and 
others like hard-head, leather-breeches and shot- 
pouch because so often it safely emerges from a 
perfect rain of shot. It has various derogatory 
nicknames among the mildest of which are dinky, 
blatherskite and fool duck. 


The study of the local names of birds is not for 
interest and pleasure solely but has utility in that 
the proper local names of birds must often be used 
in legal proceedings in order to secure convictions 
by juries or even by judges for violations of bird 
protective laws. Some of the State laws especially 
refer to various birds by local names, and it is 
evident at once that it would be useless to indict 
anyone for illegal shooting of the chewink when 
the local protective law lists the bird as the joeree. 

For the use of Federal and State Wardens and 
for distribution to all interested in the general 
subject of bird names, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has published an illustrated 
and indexed catalog of more than 3,000 local 
names of migratory game birds. This publication, 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 13, treating names of 
the ducks, geese, swans, cranes, rails, shorebirds, 
dives and the bobolink may be obtained as long as 
the supply lasts, upon request addressed to the 
Office of Publications, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Dry Fly Fishing 
Two Simple Adjuvants 
I 

HE ordinary method of attaching 
Af a leader to the tapered line by a 
knot is far from ideal. I shall 
mention a few of its objectionable fea- 
tures and will then show how they may 
be avoided by a simple ex- 
pedient. (1) When fish are 
timid and educated by the 
experiences of generations 
this knot upon the smooth 
surface of a pool becomes a 
warning of danger and dis- 
tracts the attention of the 
fish from the lure. Even in 
quick water the presence of 
the knot can do the angler 
no good. We try to obviate 
the conspicuousness of this 
undesirable object by using 
a long fine leader so that 
the knot and the fly may be 
widely separated. But with 
the long leader another an- 
noyance appears (2) in the 
accidental drawing of the 
knot through the guides of 
the rod while playing a fish. 
When a big fellow is trying 
the skill and patience of the 
angler to the utmost it is 
disheartening to have this 
knot catch in the guides 
with the rush of the trout 
or salmon producing just 
enough hindrance to bring 
about a fatal jerk so that 
when lightly hooked the 
longed-for prize escapes. 
(3) The gradual wearing 
out of the knotted part of 
the line necessitates cutting 
away successive sections so 
that in a season’s fishing 
there may be lost a foot or 
more. One becomes at- 
tached to a good line which has been 
treasured and groomed for years and 
it hurts to lose even an inch, a matter 
of sentiment rather than penuriousness. 
The method which I shall describe 
substitutes a joint between line and 
leader smooth enough to draw through 
the guides and, while not: actually in- 
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visible, is far less obtrusive than the 
knot. The idea is to make a permanent 
loop of gut which is wound to the line 
with fine silk floss well impregnated 
with a wax the ingredients of which 
are shoemaker’s wax three parts, bees- 
wax one part, melted together by heat. 
I use a teaspoon over a candle flame 
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to make this wax. 
the way in- which this gut and line 
union is secured. The gut used should 
be heavy and when once attached it 


The figure shows 


will last for a season or two. The 
knots in the gut shown in A and B are 
put in for the sake of security. The 
weaving of line and gut shown in B is 






not absolutely necessary if the wind- 
ing in C and D is sufficiently firm. In- 
deed, even the loop may be dispensed 
with by the purist and the line attached 
directly to the unlooped gut of the 
leader, repairing the latter as its ter- 
minal portions become worn out. , Figs. 
F, G and E represents the union of loop 
to loop when the leader is 
attached to the line and the 
whole is put on the stretch. 
If the winding becomes 
frayed out after some 
weeks of fishing a little of 
the wax applied with thumb 
and finger will smooth it 
out. I have’ thoroughly 
tested this device and have 
B demonstrated it to a num- 

ber of anglers with their 

invariable approval. 


II 


The second adjuvant re- 
ferred to in the title is ex- 
tremely simple but well 
worth knowing. I refer to 
a manner of carrying oil 
for the flies. While many 
neat and_ efficient little 

_ pieces of apparatus may be 
purchased at the _ tackle 
dealers it is after all merely 
the oil which is needed and 
this must be always with 

E. the angler. I use a little 
ointment box of metal with 
a screw cover, not larger 
than a half dollar and enly 
about about four times as 
thick. I fill it with cotton 
well soaked in oil. Apply 
the oil by means of the 
finger pressed for a moment 
upon the cotton. Blow 
strongly upon the fly—es- 
pecially on the hackles, so 
as to spread them apart—and» after 
two or three preliminary casts we are 
ready to drop the fly where it promises 
to yield the best results. Oil cannot spill 
when carried in this way, and one “load- 
ing” of cotton will last for weeks. _ 
Dr.\Howarp LILIENTHAL, 
New York City. 
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Making Leather Buttons 

OME time when you have been 

disgusted with looking for an im- 

portant button that should be 
“where it ain’t,’ try the following, 
upon return from your trip, where a 
piece of barb-wire has taken the place 
of the departed button. 

Buy a set of shotgun wad cutters, 
i. e., a 10, 12, 16, 20, and if you wish 
a 210, you will have to 
have the latter made by 
the party “under the 
spreading chestnut tree.” 
Steal all the scraps of sole 
leather that you can find, 
and you are ready for 
business. 

Pick out the size of but- 
ton you want, take a piece 
of wood, put leather on 
wood, cutter on leather, 
wallop said cutter, and 
you have a completed but- 
ton, except for the eyes 
which are punched or 
bored any old way, that 
set with waxed thread, 
will stick “real fillin’.” 

If you want a fancy job, 
round the edges with sand 
paper and waterproof the 
button. 

Harry IRWIN. 





A New Parking-place 
for Fish-hooks 


ISH-HOOKS! Who 
F hasn’t had a feeling 

of positive aversion 
for the tiny, treacherous 
little things when they 
catch into khaki and stick 
like original sin? 

We had a time of it, for several sea- 
sons with fish-hooks, for six members 
of our family turned into fishermen 
at the same time. It seemed to be 
catching like measles, and in conse- 
quence, fish-hooks were the bane of 
my existence. They did rather serious 
damage on several occasions to both 
flesh and raiment, and the nice leather 
cases for hooks from the city stores 
were not used at all. 


First, they were not considered quite 
sportsmanlike in our wilds, and sec- 
ondly, they were mostly spoiled by 
frequent duckings in rushing trout 
streams. 

So after suffering patiently, and 
putting up with the bother of fish- 
hooks about camp, on the floor, in the 
beds, tucked away in magazines and 
even in the teapot, I hailed with joy 
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‘Butts 
with Eidq ae Rotarcedt 


by Sand pa rat 


the discovery that came to our camp 
in the form of a permanent remedy 
one late summer afternoon. 

Bobby, age six, was playing Indian 
under the rocks, and as costumes for 
make-believe are scarce in a mountain 
wilderness, and his sister had to be 
secalped, he had tied the’ wire door- 
spring to her hat. From that inno- 
cent beginning came peace to all our 
fishermen! 

Sister’s hat happened to be dad's 









ection 


Cutter y) 


hat, also on that lucky day, and the 
long coiled spring was left wound 
about the crown. 

Early next morning dad left for up- 
stream, and wore the fateful hat. 


When he returned that evening, he 
had a big haul, which made rejoicings 
in camp, of course; but best of all, he 
showed us his original new kit for fish- 
hooks. 

There placed neatly in 
the coils of that old door- 
spring were his hooks, flies 
and all, each nicely sepa- 
rated from its neighbor, 
and ready for instant use! 

We ordered six coiled 
door-springs that very day 
from the city, to wind 
about the hats of all fisher- 
men in our camp, and by 
the end of that week, 
dozens of springs were be- 
ing ordered by the entire 
community. 

In fact, to be seen with- 
out a coil upon your hat, 
filled with shiny hooks, 
and a gay fly or two, was 
to be hopelessly old-fash- 
1oned out there under the 
pines in the land of trout. 


So I send this discovery 
to Nessmuk hoping it may 
serve to solve another of 
the many problems that 
life always brings along at 
the heels of camping out. 
If we all send in enough 
hints on how to manage, 
camping out may become 
so civilized that it won’t 
be much fun, but that day 
is still far away. 

This hat ornament can’t be called 
civilized, anyway, and the best part 
of all is the fact that when not being 
used for hooks, it can return to its old 
job of slamming the screen-door, or 
even be a scalp again, since sister is 
still wearing her hair bobbed. 


St Deal © Ae 
Pasadena, 


California. 
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In physical proportions, the well bred setter offers a strange contrast to Bob, whose 


photo, unfortunately, we do not have 


Will I ever forget that day in the 

woods with Bob? Not while 
these hands can steady a gun barrel 
and these eyes glance along its shining 
steel. BO 
I was spending a week at old Si 
Evans’s on Rock Creek. The month 
was October. Pike and bass fishing 
were both at their best, and a right 
royal time I was having, breakfasting 
before daylight, wading all day in the 
clear waters of Rock Creek, listening at 
very short intervals to the music of the 
reel, whirling as only a Rock Creek pike 
or bass can make it whirl, returning at 
night tired and hungry to-a game and 
fish dinner cooked in the style that has 
made Si Evans’s hotel famous through 
all the western country. 

I first saw Bob before daylight on 
a frosty October morning. I came 
downstairs very early, all equipped for 
a day’s fishing. In the office of the 
hotel a bright wood fire was burning. 
Mr. Evans was busy trimming his 
lamps behind the little counter. Be- 
fore the fire sat Bob. He never even 
looked around at my entrance; he sat 
with stolid indifference looking at the 
fire. 


Bw dear, kind, patient old Bob. 


E was very ugly. His little face 

was pinched and wrinkled and 
gloomy looking, his eyes were deep set 
and covered with shaggy eyebrows, a 
tuft of gray whiskers hung down from 
his long chin; his body was long and 
fat, his legs were crooked and bowed, 
with big joints and big feet. 

Ugly as he was, there was something 
dignified in the way he sat gazing at 
the fire, pursuing the bent of his own 
thoughts, regardless of all surround- 
ings. 
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“What is it, Si, and where did you 
get it?” 

“Oh, that? Why that’s 
raised Bob from a little dog.” 

“Well, you didn’t have much success 
raising him,” I said, with a laugh. “He 
isn’t much larger than a rabbit now.” 

“Oh, you needn’t laugh, Mr. Fred, 
he’s a good little dog. Are you going to 
take your gun with you to-day? be- 
cause if you are, take Bob along; he’s 
a good little dog.” 

After a short drive Bob and I landed 
on the banks of Rock Creek. Thick 
gray fog was hanging over the stream. 
The morning was cold. I put on a large 
chub for bait. The third or fourth cast 
succeeded in fastening my hook into 
a sunken log well out in the stream. 
The hook was a favorite one that I 
didn’t care to lose, nor did I care to 
risk a wetting by wading out to it at 
this time in the morning. I fastened 
the rod and took up my gun, conclud- 
ing to spend an hour or so in the woods, 
trusting that something would loosen 
my hook in that time. 


Bob. I 


OB during all this time sat quietly 

on the bank, apparently absorbed 
in a deep canine philosophical question. 
I spoke to him as I took my gun. He 
quietly got up and trotted after me. 
We took our way across the broad 
meadows toward a distant piece of tim- 
ber. Several times while crossing. the 
meadow I turned and spoke to Bob; he 
looked up, then looked down; and 
whether he was pleased with my recog- 
nition of him or not I couldn’t tell. If 
he was he gave no sign of it. Bob un- 
fortunately lacked that most expressive 
part of a dog’s anatomy, a tail, so it 
was difficult to interpret his feelings. 
Bob never left his place behind me until 


Bob 


The Tale of a Homely 
Tho Lovable 
Country Dog Who 
Possessed 
an Unusual Degree 
of Intelligence 


By F. I. SHERMAN 


we entered the woods. Then he trotted 
off, poked his head into all the fallen 
treetops, investigated every little clump 
of bushes, and finally got out of sight 
altogether. Ten minutes later his 
sharp, short bark came from another 
part of the woods. 


TURNED toward it, remarking, 

“Blast that dog! He has a ground 
squirrel treed and will scare all the 
game out of the woods with his bark.” 
T pushed my way through the thick un- 
derbrush in the direction of the bark. 
Suddenly whirr, whirr, whirr, went the 
grouse, seemingly out of every tree and 
bush in the neighborhood. Bob took it 
very good-naturedly and trotted off 
into the woods. Evidently he had 
hunted with awkward so-called sports- 
men before. 

A few minutes later I heard his bark 
again. This time I approached more 
cautiously. At last I saw him sitting 
unconcerned in a little open place in 
the woods. Motionless he sat, save that 
every now and then he would raise his 
head and give a short sharp bark. On 
a bush a few rods from him stood a 
large cock grouse, his head up, his neck 
stretched, evidently an interested list- 
ener to Bob’s canine music. Bang! 
The concert ceased, the grouse was 
bagged, and Bob trotted off once more. 


IS bark soon sounded through the 

woods again. This time he had an 
audience of three; two were bagged. 
And so on until we had captured several 
very fine ruffed grouse. 

Soon I heard his bark again, this 
time it seemed to be moving. It came 
closer. I was trying,to make out what. 
this could mean, when a-rabbit darted 
across the opening before me and en- 


tered the brush before I could shoot. 
Bob came following after some 30 or 
40 feet behind the rabbit. A_ setter 
follows a rabbit so close that it is com- 
pelled to hole to escape. Bob seemed 
to understand this; he followed at a 
slow dog trot, just enough to keep the 
rabbit amused. I could hear his yelp 
going further and further, then circling 
round, then coming nearer and nearer. 
Presently the rabbit darted out of cover 
almost where he had before. This time 
I was ready for him and he joined the 
grouse; and the dog trotted off. In 
this little patch of underbrush Bob and 
I bagged four rabbits. 


OB was hunting along the hil'side 

above me. I was following along 
the bank of Rock Creek. Suddenly I saw 
three wild ducks on the further side of 
the creek; fine big fellows they were. 
I shot and killed one and wounded an- 
other. Bob came running to me at the 


_crack of the gun, stood a minute on the 


bank, then discovered the duck flutter- 
ing in the water. Without a word from 
me he jumped in, swam across, passed 
the dead duck (as it was safe), caught 
the wounded one, brought it to me, then 
went back for the dead one. 


Seeing me move off, he seemed to 
understand that his services were not 
longer needed and trotted into the 
woods without waiting an approving 
nod, petting or frisking about and low- 
ering his head as a setter is prone to 
do after he has made a successful point. 
Bob had too much business on hand to 
wait for any such nonsense. 


Soon I heard his now musical bark 
again. This time I found the dog ly- 
ing at the foot of an oak tree. I ex- 
amined the tree very carefully, but 
could see no grouse on it, and walked 
on, Bob reluctantly following. Pres- 
ently he lay down at the root of a 
hickory sapling and barked up it. 
There was no grouse on it. I started 
to leave. Bob barked more savagely. 
I turned back and examined the tree 
more carefully. This time I discov- 
ered a gray squirrel sticking to the 
trunk of the tree. Four squirrels were 
soon taken in this way. 


OB and I were on top of a little 
ridge. Suddenly I heard the fa- 


-miliar bark of a gray squirrel in the 


valley below us. I started toward it. 
Bob got right behind me and seemed 
to pick his steps for fear he would 
make a noise and scare the squirrel. 


' Presently I saw the squirrel in the top 


of a hickory tree far below us. Bob 
saw it at the same time. He darted past 
me down the hill. The squirrel began 
to jump from tree to tree. When I 
got down Bob was at least a dozen trees 
from the one on which I had first seen 


the squirrel, but the squirrel was on 
the tree he was under. Bob and I 
bagged thirteen squirrels in that piece 
of hickory timber. My last shell had 
been used on the thirteenth squirrel. It 
was approaching noon. We had made 
a satisfactory morning’s work—seven 
rutfed grouse, four rabbits, two ducks, 
thirteen gray squirrels. I felt very 
well satisfied as I shouldered my game 
—not a light load—and turned back to 
Rock Creek. 


When we got back to the place where 
I had left my rod I discovered that the 
line, instead of extending across the 
creek in the direction of the sunken log, 
now stretched far *down the creek. 
Taking hold of the rod I was agreeably 
surprised to find a 5-lb. pike on the end 
of the line. Landing the fish, I fixed 
on a new bait, threw out the line, and 
sat down on. the bank, as I was very 
tired. After resting a few minutes I 
thought I would look at the bait to see 
whether it was alive. 


My line was a good deal longer than 
my rod. I felt too indolent to reel it 
up, so I threw the rod back of me, 
caught the line in my hand, when splash 
went a pike that had been following it. 
He almost jumped between my feet in 
his eagerness to get it. I cast the bait 
into the water and I could see his big 
fan-like tail turn as he caught the lure 
and ran off with it. After 
a lively tussle I landed 
him, a fine fellow. I put 
on another bait, and al- 
most instantly another 
took it, which proved ex- 
actly the same size—a not 
uncommon thing in pike 
fishing. 


OB and I then had 

lunch. An hour’s rest 
and a smoke freshened me 
up considerably. There 
were some choice looking 
pools below me on the 
creek, and I concluded to 
go to the nearest and try 
it. The bass began strik- 
ing keenly. I wandered 
from pool to pool, grew in- 
terested in the fishing and 
wandered further than I 
intended, I was certainly 
a mile below were I had 
first caught the pike. But 
the temptation was enough to lead any 
one astray. I had a string of black 
bass, ranging from 2 lbs. to 4 lbs. each. 
But where was Bob? I had not seen 
him for a long time. In fact, I had 
not thovght of him any more than I 
had thought of the game and pike I 
had left on the creek bank. I hurriedly 
gathered up my bass and started back. 
When I came near the spot I saw the 


wandering through the woods, 





game and pike lying perfectly safe 
where I had left them, and by the side 
of them lay Bob. 


STOPPED and watched him a while. 

There seemed something noble in the 
faithfulness of that little black dog. 
He knew I had left them unprotected, 
and through all the hours of the after- 
noon he lay there and watched them. 
While I stood looking at him some pigs, 
ap- 
proach nearer then I suppose Bob 
thought they ought to. Instantly he 
darted out, drove them far over the 
hill, then returned to his charge. 

A few minutes work transferred 
game and fish to my buggy. It was 
sundown. I had one large chub bait 
left. It was just the bait to tempt a 
hungry pike. I had seen a very large 
pike the day before in a pool a short 
distance up the creek. Calling Bob 
after me I started for the pool. The 
sun had gone down when I reached it. 
It lay dark and gloomy looking in the 
midst of the woods. A fallen treetop 
lay in the midst of the pool; I slipped 
my bait in near this and dragged it 
along the top of the water. It had 
not gone five feet before the pike came 
with a rush that shot him 2 ft. in the 
air, the bait lying across his huge 
mouth. Down he plunged and shot up. 

He was large, he was 
angry, he was fierce. I 
was afraid to let out too 
much line, so started to 
run along the bank. As I 
did so my foot caught, my 
ankle twisted, and I fell 
heavily. I tried to get up, 
but could not. The pain 
was intense. I sat there 
and played that fish out, 
worked him to the bank 
and dragged him up on 
the grass, but it was the 
end of my fishing. 

My ankle swelled. I 
tried to get up but could 
not. My position was not 
an enviable one. Here I 
was in the midst of the 
woods; no house near me; 
possibly not one person in 
a week along here. Cer- 
tainly I would have to 
stay here all night. 

I tried to get up again. 
Again I fell. I tried to crawl. This 
gave me too much pain. 


OB had been with me all the time. 
Suddenly I missed him. I called 

and whistled, but no Bob came. 
I had been there possibly two hours, 
when I heard voices coming through 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Night 
Prowlers 


By 


DON CAMERON SHAFER 


there should suddenly appear in this 

state a million wildcats, prowling 
hungrily through forest and field, clean- 
ing up the small game, the wild birds 
and the poultry, the welkin would im- 
mediately begin to ring with the loud 
voices of farmers, sportsmen and nature 
lovers raised in noisy protest, clamor- 
ing for something to be done about it. 

And something would be done about 
it—quick! 

Almost over night there would be a 
mighty functioning of state depart- 
ments and legislative machinery, of 
farm and sportsmen’s organizations 
and there would appear as though by 
magic fat bounties for bob-cat scalps; 
the appointment of special wildcat kill- 
ers; organized hunts; the smell of 
burned powder in the air and no end 
of newspaper publicity. 

But bob-cats, once so plentiful in this 
very state of New York that the early 
colonists had to pass laws to assist in 
their extermination, are now few and 
far between. And each year they be- 
come fewer, their fur being valuable, 
and because these destructive beasts 
are always shot at sight before the rab- 
bit beagles or the fox hounds. 

But even as we heave a mighty sigh 
of relief that the above can never hap- 
pen, that never again will Lyncus Rufus 
be so numerous that special legislation 
will be necessary, let us not forget that 
the little brother of the bob-cat, in a 
vast army of many millions, is out by 
night and by day, destroying our small 
game, our song birds and our poultry. 

Millions of cats! 


|: through some perversion of nature, 


ROWLING, hunting, killing house 
cats. An astounding figures—mil- 
lions—and yet let us figure a bit. 
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A feline Dr. Jeykl and Mr, Hyde 


In this township of Schoharie, 
(where I live) which is on the northern 
edge of the Catskills, there are about 
2,500 people, living in some 500 homes. 
And a conservative estimate would be 
two cats per home, or 1,000 cats. Two 
cats per home is not high—one of my 
neighbors has three cats, another five! 
In this state of New York there are 
1,350,000 dwellings and 2,500,000 fami- 
lies—and the average is considerably 
more than one cat per dwelling, perhaps 
almost one cat per family. <A total of 
about two million night-prowlers for 
this state alone! If these cats average 
just one song bird apiece, just one item 
of game, figure out the loss! 

In this entire country there are 110,- 
000,000 people, 20,000,000 dwellings in 
which reside 24,000,000 families—and 
darned near every one of them keeps 
acat! There are 200,000 farms in this 
state, and some 6,500,000 in the entire 
country, where there are usually three 
or four cats hunting the surrounding 
fields. 


HO dares dispute that these cats 

actually destroy millions of song 
birds, rabbits, squirrels, grouse, quail, 
pheasants, young chickens and turkeys, 
etc.? 

Nobody. We all know it. 
nothing is done about it. 

It is an actual and undisputed fact 
that these millions of cats destroy more 
small game than all the hunters shoot. 
This is especially true of cottontail rab- 
bits, quail, grouse and pheasants. In 
addition to this, millions of wild birds; 
robins, meadowlarks, field sparrows, 
bluebirds, warblers, etc., of the greatest 
economical benefit to the farmers, are 
killed every year by these cats. And 
no one dares to estimate the number, 


And yet 


In Our Efforts at 
Vermin 
Control, 

We Must Not Overlook 
One of the 
Worst Offenders, 


Felis Domesticus 


or the value, of young chickens and 
ducklings, turkeys and guinea fowl, 
killed every summer by cats. 

What an inconsistent race of people 
we are! 

We love our birds—and keep millions 
of cats to destroy them. 


E spend thousands of dollars to 
propagate and conserve our small 
game—and not a cent to curb the kill- 
ings of the greatest hunter of them all. 
We enact the strictest laws to control 
and regulate our dog population—and 
pay no attention to cats. We shout to 
heaven over a dead sheep—and only 
laugh when a prowling cat kills all our 
young turkeys. 

If a young boy knocks down a robin 
with his sling-shot he is subject to a 
heavy fine. If his pet cat catches one 
it is all right. 

If a hunter pops over a rabbit be- 
fore the season opens there is a game 
warden right there to nab him. But his 
cat can hunt rabbits all summer. 

Game laws, sportsmen and nature © 
lovers—and yet millions of cats go on 
killing, killing, and nothing is done to 
stop it; no one dares say anything 
about it, to the everlasting shame of 
every bird lover, every sportsman, every 
gun club in the country. And the odi- 
um is no less upon the state legislatures 
and conservation commissions in par- 
ticular. 


HERE is a license to get and a tax 

to pay if one keeps a dog. I have 

to go over to town and lay down $2.00 
for the right to enjoy the companion- 
ship of my bird dog, Awaga Trojan, 
and I must keep him at home, chained 
and properly tagged, and if he kills my 
neighbor’s hens I’ve got to settle. Ac- 


cording to the laws of the Common- 
wealth I cannot take him on state land 
without a special permit, nor can I even 
exercise him in the cover during the 
closed season. But my neighbors can 
keep all the cats they please (and they 
do), without costing them a penny of 
tax, allowing them to run at large 
wheresoever they desire, although they 
kill my chickens and destroy the small 
game I take so much pains to raise and 
protect. 


| S there any justice in this? Is this 
game conservation? Can anyone, 
even the state, justly claim they are try- 
ing to conserve wild life and let these 
cats go on killing every night and day 
in the year? 
“I trow not. 

And there is no earthly reason why 
this should be so. For the control of 
the cat situation is no harder than the 
solution of the dog problem. 

There is no question but that without 
a stiff dog license, fairly well enforced, 
this entire state soon would be overrun 
with half wild and homeless dogs, just 
as are the streets of most Asiatic cities. 
There would be mongrel curs every- 
where—half starved dogs hunting night 
and day in the fields and forests. This 
is just exactly what happened years 
ago to a lesser degree of course, and 
led to a serious legislative effort to 
control the number of dogs, just as soon 
as these half starved curs began to kill 
the farmers’ sheep. We all admit that 
this dog tax and control is a good thing. 
There are too many mongrel dogs as 
it is! But, remember, just the same 
terrible outcries and loud protests and 
angry howls rent the very heavens from 
every dog lover and dog owner when 
this dog law was first put into effect. 
Now cats kill more dollars’ worth of 
chickens than dogs ever did of sheep, 
and why not some effective method to 
control them? 

Why not, indeed? 


HAT loud roar in the offing is tne 
old, old “rat-and-mouse” argu- 
ment. “If it wasn’t for our faithful 
cats the rats would carry us off!”” My 
collie dog kills just as many rats as 
lots of cats, and I am glad of it, but 
I have to pay his dog tax just the same. 
Now I live in the country, on a farm, 
where there are rats and imice and I 
speak from experience. I do not keep 
a cat, nor do I allow one on the place. 
If one comes prowling around here it 
does so at grave personal risk! And 
yet I have no more rats than mice, (in 
fact not as many) as most farms where 
there are from two to twenty cats. It 
is a fact! I have two little penny 
mouse traps and for years and years 
these little traps, in a few nights, have 


removed every mouse (that I know of), 
from this big house. The numbers of 
rats and mice, like all other animals, 
depends upon the food supply available. 
All the cats in the township will not 
keep down the rats where there is an 
abundance of food, such as unthreshed 
grain in the barn. Traps and poison are 
necessary. With a couple of good traps 
I can catch more rats in a week than 
a cat will get in a year. A batch of 
poison will destroy more rats in a night 
than forty cats will catch in a lifetime. 

Who dares dispute this? 

In spite of all the millions of cats at 
large, if it wasn’t for traps and poison, 
mice and rats would overrun the state 
in a few years, or even months— 
principally because their food is so 
plentiful and easily available. 


S a matter of fact the rat-and- 

mouse hunting of all cats has been 
greatly exaggerated. Well fed cats will 
not bother to catch many rats and mice. 
And if they are hungry they will catch 
anything! There are many other wild 
thing's so much easier to catch than rats 
and mice, which live under floors and 
in partitions and other inaccessible 
places. 

How many times I have heard people 
say, “Why, my cats never kill birds.” 

Maybe so, but I don’t believe it. 

Cats fool you! 

Because they lay around asleep all 
day don’t imagine they are not busy 
nights. The house eat, like all the cat 
family, is really.a night animal. It is 
natural for them to drowse away the 
day but when night comes they are ac- 
tive, prowling and hunting. In one 
short night drive last summer, of only 
twenty-five miles, I counted nearly 
thirty cats hunting in the fields 
close to the roadside. Heaven only 
knows how many more there were out 
in the fields beyond the range of my 
headlights. All over the state, all over 
the country, that very same night, mil- 
lions of cats were hunting! 

The old fashioned “barn cat” is the 
worst offender of all. Half fed they 
will kill anything, including a full 
grown rabbit. They have to hunt to 
live and, naturally, only a small per- 
centage of their kill is mice and rats. 

Cats are nice—they are the best of 
pets. But why let our love for them 
run away with our better judgment? 
Don’t we love our dogs just as much? 


Fae there are cats, really the nicest 
of all, such as the Angora and 
Persian, which are not so much on the 
hunt. If we must keep cats why not 
these kinds? 
The house cat has few enemies—dogs, 
foxes, wildcats, large owls. They seem 


to be strangely immune to disease, No | 


unavoidable and uncurable distemper 
sweeps over the land killing off the cats 
as it does our dogs. They usually live 
to a ripe old age, bringing into the 
world large litters at frequent inter- 
vals. 

The only remedy for this cat nuisance 
is a stiff tax on cats, the same as on 
dogs, and a united effort to reduce the 
eat supply. Every sportsman, every 
game club, every nature lover and wild 
life protective organization should raise 
their voices and make so much noise 
that state legislatures and conservation 
commissions cannot fail to hear. Put 
the cat family under the same license 
system as dogs. The machinery is all 
there, make it work. Lower the tax 
for emasculated males and spayed fe- 
males, they stay at home and behave 
themselves mostly. Make folk take out 
a “kennel license” to raise a flock of 
kittens. Let all unlicensed and un- 
taxed cats be killed at sight. We do 
this with dogs, why not with cats? 


Bs: us make our pet cats pets and 
keep them from hunting and de- 
stroying, from breeding large families 
which no one wants, which are generally 
“dropped” along the roadside nights to 
hunt their living or find a chance home. 
Let us decrease this ever growing and 
destructive menace to our birds and 
beasts by imposing licenses and fines, 
by utilizing the same methods and ma- 
chinery already active to control the 
dog situation. 

Every hunter knows that cats “go 
wild,” thousands of them taking to the 
woods and fields every summer to live 
on birds and small game until winter 
drives them into the villages and cities 
to live from garbage cans or into old 
barns. These should be promptly shot 
at sight. And all you who love the 


birds and beasts, who are seriously try- 
ing to preserve our wild life, let your 
“no trespass and no hunting” signs in- 
clude this greatest killer of them all. 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Crossing the Coyote and Dog 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


INCE writing to you last I have 

heard of a party who had a “coyote- 

dog’? pup, and it may be of interest to 
you. 

These folks had a mongrel dog who 
had a bunch of unusual looking pups. 
They kept one and to their surprise it 
grew into a coyote. It was a dandy 
“watch dog” and was more than usually 
fond of their children. Whenever the 
children were scolded the “coyote-dog”’ 
growled. This got worse and worse 
until it wasn’t safe for the parents to 
say a cross word to the children and of 
course the children took advantage of 
it and were not as good as they should 
be. One day one of the children did 
something that deserved severe punish- 
ment and this child was taken into the 
house. The “coyote-dog” was locked 
cut but the minute the child screamed 
the animal came through the closed 
window—pieces of panes flying in all 
directions—and grabbed the mother by 
the arm cutting big gashes. 

After this they decided to get rid of 
this unusual animal, but no matter how 
far it was taken away the new owners 
could not make it stay. It always went 
back home. At last they sent it by 
team about 400 miles to Glendive, 
Mont., where the police force owned it. 
If still alive, as I believe it is—it is 
about 10 years old. 

NANCY CHRISTENSON, 
Mandan, N. D. 





Crossing the Coyote with Collies 


ONCERNING this subject, Mr. L. 
V. Archer-Burton makes the fol- 
lowing statement: Like the jackal of 
Africa, we have in Minnesota, Dakota 
and Canada the coyote, or prairie 
wolf, a cunning animal on which there 
is a government bounty of from $3 to 
$5. The writer, who likes to experi- 
ment, often crosses these with the collie 
or shepherd dog. When a litter is born 
they may all turn out like the wolf in 
disposition, but in this case these hy- 
brids are of no use more than to keep 
caged as curios. On the other hand, 
if the whelps show a kind disposition, 
they can be reared and become as affec- 
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tionate as dogs. There can also be 
one or more in the litter that will make 
good dog's or crosses, or even the whole 
lot. The writer has one pair at this 
writing, a male and female. The male, 





A coyote puppy 


Photo sent in by Nancy Christenson 
Mandan, N. D. 


which is a large fellow, is as tame and, 
in fact, more affectionate than the collie 
itself, while his mate is kept in a cage 
and cannot be handled. The same can 
be said of the wolves. Often one or 
more in a litter may show a kind dis- 
position while the others remain in their 
natural state. Such are then separated 
from the others, and become real pets, 
but are best kept in yards or on chains. 
Some years ago the writer sent one of 
these pet wolves to New York State, 
where he was put in harness on a sleigh 
with other dogs. He was very tame, 
and any child could lead him about. 
Crosses from these make good watch 
dogs, and can be depended on, They 


are very tough, and if of solid color re- 
semble the wolf. Queer as it may seem 
dogs with wolf blood are not cared for 
by other dogs, and are not mixers; 
while the wolf himself is given a wide 
berth by all, but if attacked by dogs 
he generally comes out ahead, for one 
snap at each fills the bill. 


Pheasants—A Bit of Individual 
Conservation 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 
HEASANTS! Bright-eyed, active 
chicks, feathering out and flapping 
their little wings before you would be- 
lieve it possible. 

Try hatching and rearing a few next 
spring. They will bring the atmosphere 
of woods and fields which you love into 
your own back yard, and by lberating 
them you are increasing your chances 
for sport on some bright autumn day 
a little later. This is how I did it. 


When I first became interested in 
pheasants I had not been out with a 
gun for years, believing that there was 
little game in a territory as thickly set- 
tled as that within reach, and being 
pretty well tied down to _ business. 
However, the pheasants stirred me up, 
and it was not necessary to stir very 
hard either, because I have always en- 
joyed roaming, especially with a gun 
to furnish the excuse and incentive for 
investigating woodsy nooks and field 
corners. 


Of course for a real thrill, there must 
be some likelihood of game, otherwise 
your hunting becomes merely “an 
armed walk through the country.” In 
a well-settled farming region otherwise 
devoid of game, this likelihood, amount- 
ing almost to certainty, can be sup- 
plied by the pheasant. 


One year I heard a great deal of 
pheasant talk, and was given a bird 
shot by a friend. The result was that 
my wife joined me in being stirred up, 
and we determined to get out in the 
field for at least one day the follow- 
ing year if possible. It was possible 
and we enjoyed a perfect autumn day, 
saw some pheasants, and shot at them 
too. Lack of a dog and lack of prac- 
tice were too severe handicaps, and we 


returned empty-handed, though admir- 
ing this splendid bird more than ever. 


Soon after this the idea of raising 
some pheasants began to take shape. 
I secured an excellent book on pheas- 
ants, and absorbed quite a lot of in- 
formation about the different species, 
_ the history of their introduction to vari- 
ous countries, and methods of propa- 
gating them. I learned that the term 
Mongolian applied to the pheasants 
commonly known here is a misnomer, 
as the Mongolian is an entirely differ- 
ent species, while our pheasant having 
the ring marking around the neck is 
the Chinese pheasant. 


By inquiries and correspondence I 
found that our State Conservation 
Commission issues licenses for the 
propagation of wild game, and that 
eggs and birds can be purchased from 
other licensed breeders, also that the 
commission will supply to responsible 
persons, pheasant eggs from its game 
farms for hatching the birds to be liber- 
ated when large enough. I decided to 
begin by filing an application for one 
setting of eggs, though the season was 
so far advanced that I hardly expected 
to have it filled. However, one Satur- 
day late in June a basket marked “Live 
Game Birds’ Eggs” came by express. 
Of course we all had to inspect them 
at once, and my two little girls were 
especially interested in the pretty little 
olive shaded, grayish brown eggs. With 
the eggs was an illustrated pamphlet 
giving simple, practical directions for 
the whole procedure of hatching and 
raising the birds. 


I immediately set to work on a nest- 
box and small enclosure, for the hen, 
and to be used by the chicks as well, 
for the first few days after hatching. 
When that was finished we started for 
the country to look for a hen. Most of 
the farmers had “broken up” their set- 
ting hens, not wishing chicks so late 
in the season, but we finally found one, 
a Rhode Island Red, which proved to 
be ideal, free from vermin, a wonder- 
fully faithful sitter, and a good mother. 


According to the pamphlet sent with 
the eggs the incubation period should 
last from twenty-one to twenty-three 
days, and as the twenty-third day ap- 
proached, the whole family became in- 
tensely interested. When the twenty- 
fourth day passed without results we 
became a little anxious, but cheered 
ourselves with the statements of Eng- 
lish authorities giving the period of in- 
cubation as varying from twenty-four 
to twenty-seven days, which proved 
more nearly correct in this case. On 
the evening of the twenty-fourth day 
my wife went out with me while I 
gently lifted the hen from her eggs, 
and at once I heard faint peepings. We 
both listened, delighted, and then my 


wife noticed further that about half the 
eggs were chipped. So we put the hen 
carefully back, and did not disturb her 
any more. The next noon we could see 
several little heads poking out from 
the hen’s feathers, and before night 
eight chicks had been counted, scram- 
bling around the nest. When the hen 
finally came off she had thirteen very 
lively little pheasants. 

Now began a program of boiling and 
chopping eggs, digging worms, and 
catching flies, beetles and grasshoppers. 
I soon had to build a larger run, for 
there are too many cats in our neigh- 
borhood to let the chicks run at large 
as they would on a farm. The en- 
closure was made from coarse poultry 
wire, seventy-two inches wide, arched 
over light iron rods, giving the appear- 
ance of a miniature flying-cage. I used 
a two-foot band of fine mesh wire at 
the bottom to keep the chicks in, but 
soon wished it had all been fine mesh, 
as the English sparrows congregated 
by dozens, and ate far more grain than 
the little pheasants. 

Several times one of the chicks got 
out in some unexplainable way. We 
found it useless to try to catch them in 
the grass and garden, but if left alone 
they always returned to the vicinity of 
the hen, and could then be cornered 
against the enclosure. They seem very 
hardy birds after the first few days. 
We lost two only, and when a couple 
of weeks old, neighbors rescued one in 
their yard so badly mauled by a dog or 
cat that it could not stand up, but an 
hour later I could not distinguish it 
from the others. They feather out in a 
remarkably short time, having distinct 
pin-feathers on the third day. 

When our family vacation time came 
we put the chicks, then three weeks old, 
in a box, and the hen in another, and 
transported them to the farm of a 
friend, who gladly agreed to let them 
run and throw them some grain in re- 
turn for the gift of the hen. Some 
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weeks later we stopped in and found 
that with one exception the pheasants 
had wandered away and become wild, 
though occasionally they were seen in 
the cornfield. Curiously enough one 
had stayed with the chickens and was 
very tame, though well grown and able 
to look out for itself. 

We feel well satisfied with the ex- 
periment and are anxious to repeat it 
at the first opportunity. 


LEWIS H. GATES, 
Buffalo, 
Nig yee 


Camp Table and 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


y ANGE light wood may be used for the 

foundation, and the top covered 
with paper pressboard, or oilcloth. The 
table shown in the picture is 29”x23”x 
1”, and the table legs, two in number, 
are 26” long. 


Desk 


As they are screwed to the two sides 
of the table, one long screw on either 
side near the outer corners, they drop 
into position parallel with the sides of 
the top when the table is picked up to 
be carried or to be put away; and 
they fall automatically into position for 
support and the height and slope is ad- 
justed with the utmost ease, when it is 
to. be used for writing or other desk 
work. 

Soft tin boxes are tacked to the outer 
edge to hold paper clips, scissors, pins 
and pencils; and wire brads at regular 
distances in the top bar provide per- 
manent measuring facilities. 


It is inexpensive, easily made, and 
convenient; also, when hanging ag‘ainst 
the wall, it occupies very little space. 

F. L. Potter, 
Waukesha, Wis. 







Illustrating the camp table and desk, 
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Long Shots at Wild Fowl 


DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 

HEN my youngest brother and I 

were grown, I purchased a double 
barrel breech-loading shotgun, an S. S. 
Northcott brand, a gun that was very 
heavy in the breech. We loaded our 
own shells with from 3 to 4 drams of 
powder, for the long shots we used the 
4-dram load. 

It had been rafning a great deal for 
several days and the ducks had come to 
feed in the corn and oat fields where 
the cropgrass seed was plentiful. 


Out in about the center of the field 
was a straw stack in the flattest part of 
the ground, and a small rise which held 
the water several inches deep. It was 
fine for the ducks to sit in and feed 
on the seed in the water. Observing 
some ducks lighting in this field close 
to where we lived, we decided to go try 
for some of them, and accordingly we 
donned our equipment and went out to 
the place. 

On arriving there, we found there 
was no place for a blind. The only 
thing to do was to dig a hole in the 
top of the straw stack, but in getting 
to the stack, the ducks all flew away. 
While they were gone, we hastily con- 
cealed ourselves in the top of the stack 
with the purpose of getting in gun shot 
when they come back. 

We had scarcely got hidden when 
some of them began to return and we 
watched them through a small peep 
hole. Those ducks seemed to know just 
how far to circle from that stack for 
none came in close range but all finally 
alighted from 150 to 200 yards of the 
stack and not a duck had we fired at. 
There they sat in the water feeding and 
having a jolly good time, but too far to 
think of killing any. 

Time began to hang heavily and no 
more ducks seemed to be coming. An 
acre or more of the ground was thickly 
covered with the ducks. I concluded to 
put in some large shot that I had with 
me and proceeded to load with the 
heavy 4 drams of powder with B. B. 
shot and aiming about 15 feet over the 
bunch of ducks, I fired two shots, with 
the hope that some of them would fly 
near us in good gun shot in dispersing 
from the spot, but none came that way. 
After they had cleared away, I saw a 
wing flop out where I had shot. My 
brother went to investigate and it being 
so far out, I asked him to step the dis- 
tance, which he did with long strides; 
he paced 175 of them to where. he 
picked up the dead duck. The shot had 
so hit the head as to lift the’ crown 
bone from over the brain like the lid 
of a trunk. 

He brought the duck in and we hid 
in the blind and waited. Some few 
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bunches returned but none would alight 
again. They made several circles but 
none came close enough to the stack to 
affect a killing. They had all flown 
away to another field to feed but three 
of the bunch still hung around as 
though they would alight. The wind 
was blowing pretty hard from the 
northwest and the three ducks flew east 
of the stack to the south then circled 
to the northwest in the direction that 
the others had flown to the other feed- 
ing grounds. Figuring this would be 
my last chance at them, I resolved to 
unload another heavy charge at them 
anyway. Two of them were flying close 
together with the third one following 
forty or fifty feet behind the two and 
about the same distance below or lower. 
Not having shot any ducks on the wing 
to speak of, naturally I pointed point 
blank at the two leaders and fired. I 
took my gun down to my side and by 
this time the single and hindmost duck 
high in the air, began to descend to 
the ground in an over and over descend 
straight to the ground; imagine my sur- 
prise. It was some time before I could 
figure out such an unusual shot, but 
having my brother to step off the 
ground 165 steps it was easier to real- 
ize the angles of such a shot. The 
wind was blowing hard enough to drive 
the shot sideways as it went so as to 
meet the duck coming towards the shot 
and lower down. Judging the distance, 
and the velocity of the wind, makes it 
very hard to kill game on long shots and 
only those that are wise to these facts 
can get their birds. It takes a great 
deal of practice to be a good long-range 
sportsman. These shots were more or 
less accidental. 


M. S. BRANSTITTER, 
Little Rock, 
Ark. 


Broadcast from Maine 
DEAR ForREST & STREAM: 


OR me the “Letters” f-rm one of 

the most interesting departments 
of this journal, so I trust that a little 
something concerning sport in this 
“neck of the woods” will be likewise 
appreciated by readers living elsewhere. 
With respect to the deer hunting, let 
me first state the singular fact that 
not a deer has been killed within the 
limits of this town (Cornish) this sea- 
son. Hunters in all the near-by towns 
have been more fortunate, although 
while there seemed to be about the usual 
number of deer, the kills were compar- 


‘atively small, owing to the constant dry 
. weather which made it noisy getting 


about in the woods. Practically no 
snow fell until after the season ‘closed, 
so the advantage of tracking was lost 
here, but in the adjoining portion of 
New Hampshire, where the open sea- 





Rev. Wm. W. Lait, Maine pastor, with two 
deer 


son does not close until two weeks later 
(December 15), we hear of many deer 
being got on the snow. 

Late in the season a bunch of deer 
took refuge in what is known as Red 
Brook swamp, in the adjoining town of 
Baldwin. In this well-nigh inaccessible 
tangle they for a time eluded the twenty 
or more hunters that _ persistently 
hounded them, but at length four of 
them were knocked over and the rest 
fled the place. 

Hight. or ten hunting parties from 
Cornish have visited various sections. of 
the’ “Big Woods,” with but few excep- 
tions returning with from one to four 
deer. Of them, Daniel G. Chaplin, a 


veteran hunter, was easily “high 
line,” knocking over a buck in the Cold 


River Region, Oxford County, that 
dressed 246 Ibs. Dan had had to stand 
no end of roasting from the boys for 
missing a big buck last year, but he 
certainly got it back on them this time. 
All report grouse as scarce, in contrast 
to an abundance bagged last season. 
Rev. William W. Lait, of the Port- 
land district of the Maine Society of 
Methodists, is an ardent sportsman, 
finding an annual visit to the wilds the 
most potent relief from the mental 
strain attendant upon his calling. He 
is here shown with the splendid fruits 
of his latest trip to the north woods. 
W. H. Hatch, who has been guiding 
in the Moosehead Lake region for 25 
years, reports plenty of deer, but found 
them unusually wary and hard to get. 
One of the parties had the phenomenal 


luck to secure four bear, all within an 
hour’s time. 


The trout fishing season hereabouts 
was unfavorable in the extreme. Cold, 
backward weather prevailed in the 
spring, followed by a drouth, during 
which there was too little water for 
fishing. But very few good catches 
were reported, but all hope it means 
more fish for another year. 


JOHN L. Woopgpury, 
Cornish, Me. 


A Case of Vulpine GiantismP? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Y attention has been called to pub- 

lication in the press last week of 
the account of a twenty-one and a half 
pound fox killed in Connecticut. I have 
not been able to get a copy of the press 
report which is said to be authentic. 
Authenticity would appear to be sup- 
ported by the fact of the addition of 
the half pound. 


Three explanations for a fox this 
size come to mind: 


One of them might be verified if the 
skin has been preserved and the other 
two if the body of the fox has been 
preserved. It is an extremely large 
fox which weighs thirteen or fourteen 
pounds. A fox weighing more than 
twenty pounds might have been a hy- 
brid, because female foxes and female 
dogs when in heat will sometimes re- 
ceive a male of another species. The 
hybrids, I believe, are infertile. The 
skin of such a hybrid would probably 
carry points indicating the parentage 
even though the fox ancestor gave gen- 
eral character to the pelage. 

A very large fox might result from 
the loss of ovaries or testicles congeni- 
tally or otherwise very early in life. 
The same thing might occur through a 
congenital defect of the endocrine sys- 
tem, leading to what biologists call gi- 
gantism. All of these factors are 
known to have resulted in abnormally 
large development of birds or animals. 

Dr. Rospert T. Morris, 


New York City. 


How an Alligator Catches Fish 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HEN a boy I read in one of Mayne 

Reid’s books for boys, that an alli- 
gator struck the fish with his tail and 
reaching around with his head caught 
the fish in his mouth. I never expected 
to see one perform the feat, but in 
1913 I was on an island off the north 
coast of Cuba. The island is separated 
from the cozst of Cuba by a sound about 
nine miles in width. I crossed in a 
small sail boat manned by two Cubans, 


an old man who steered, and a young 
one who managed the sail. The day 
was warm and I had taken off my shoes 
and was holding my feet over the gun- 
wale and allowing them to drag in the 
water. The two men were talking to 
each other on indifferent subjects and 
I was paying no attention to their con- 
versation. The younger of the two ad- 
dressed me in an excited tone, saying, 
“Very bad fish here, Senor.” I was 
puzzled to know why he seemed to in 
earnest, and what sort of fish was very 
bad, and I thought of alligators. The 
Spanish for alligator is cayman—pro- 
nounced ky-e-man. I said, “What fish, 
cayman?” “Si, Senor, michos cay- 
manes aqui,” (Yes, sir, there are many 
alligators here.) 

He was warning me that a cayman 
might seize me by the foot and drag me 
out of the boat. I didn’t need a second 
warning, for a I realized that if a large 
alligator seized my feet, that I would 
be drawn out of the boat and dragged 
to the bottom. 

Shortly afterward we saw an alli- 
gator swimming along about fifty yards 
from the boat. Suddenly he struck a 
fish with his tail and curving his body 
around, making a complete circle, 
caught the fish in his mouth and after 
their custom, sank to the bottom to eat 
it. 

A large alligator is very strong, his 
head and all the upper part of his body 
is covered by an armor of scales, almost 
impenetratable to pistol ball, and like 
other reptiles and fish has great vital- 
ity, and will survive for hours after the 
brain is mangled. The following inci- 
dent will illustrate their strength. 


I was in a park in Florida which con- 
tained a small lake. The keeper told 
me that there was on the lake a black 
Australian swan, and an alligator com- 
ing from a neighboring stream broke 
through a strong rail fence, completely 
demolishing it, caught the swan and de- 
voured it. 

MICHAEL CAMPBELL, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Initiating the Pup 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T was as natural for Blue to hate 

coyotes as for an Irishman to eat 
boiled potatoes. His sire had done it 
before him. Blue was a crossbred stag 
and grey hound. He had some of the 
qualities of both. He could make a 
jackrabbit lay his ears and start to 
dodge in less than a quarter of a mile 
race, and he had size and that courage 
which always drove him cn at all odds 
and gave him the advantage of always 
being the aggressor in a fight. We 
looked upon him as a likely coyote 
hound and were anxious to give him 
an opportunity to verify our judgment. 

He had opened his eyes in a burrow 
in an old straw stack, where his mother 
had kept him from the rigor of the 
early spring storms. He was several 
weeks old when we first saw him. And 
he was the sole survivor of a litter that 
must have come during a severe bliz- 
zard in early March. He was wild and 
shy. Whether or not he had self con- 
fidence, he certainly didn’t have much 
in the rest of the world. He would play 
around on the old straw stack in the 
sunshine, but at the approach of any 
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human form he would scurry for his 
den. We used to watch him from the 
distance. He made a comical picture as 
he rolled and tumbled on the straw or 
chased himself around the stack. He 
looked promising. His mother kept him 
well fed. 

It was late in the spring before we 
could coax him to the house, and sev- 
eral weeks after that before we could 
touch him without feeling his sharp 
snapping teeth. We left him loose all 
summer to get acquainted with the 
world and gain more confidence in it 
and himself. By winter he could give 
a jack a mighty good workout, but he 
was overgrown and clumsy. While he 
already showed good stuff, he was too 
young to hit his stride. And it was not 
until the second winter that we gave 
him his chance to become a real dog. 


Reports came to us of a particularly 
bold coyote that had been marauding 
flocks of turkeys and chickens in the 
community a few miles south of us. It 
was said that he was big and daring 
and that while he was wise enough to 
stay out of gun range, he would not 
run from a dog. Consequently no 
ordinary farm dog would tackle him. 
At least not more than once. So when 
old Rover or Shep scented coyote in 
the vicinity they stayed close to the 
porch. 


We learned all we could about his 
habits and frequent haunts and made 
careful plans to show him a wild time 
when we should meet him. 


It was on a cold blustery day in 
December that we started out to look 
for him. We expected to jump him 
somewhere along a certain ravine, shel- 
tered by high grass and a grove of 
trees. We had paired Blue with Old 
Pat, veteran of many kills, who could 
usually be depended on to catch and 
hold any coyote until reinforcements 
arrived. Old Pat had the knack of 
catching a coyote by the hind leg and 
throwing it clear over him without 
slacking his speed. When they were both 
running it would result in a mean spill 
for the coyote, since it would be turned 
clear over in the air and hit the ground 
rolling. By the time it could get up, 
Pat would have circled and be ready 
for another chance. He was _ wise 
enough not to try for a hold when he 
was alone or the coyote on its feet. 

The other hounds were held at an 
advantageous distance to our left, so as 
to cover more territory. 


We had not yet reached the ravine, 
but were crossing’ a corn field in which 
was an old straw pile. Our coyote had 
been on this but he saw us first and 
made for the ravine. Blue was on the 
edze of the field when the old coyote 
broke for the open. The other hounds 
were not yet out of the stalks. We 
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slipped Blue and he tore out alone. 
Seeing only one dog, the coyote evi- 
dently thought it wasn’t necessary to 
run. That was what probably gave us 
our chance. As Blue got near him he 
turned and made a dash for him. It 
was hard to tell exactly what did hap- 
pen, only that there was a real mixup. 
And for a few moments you couldn’t 
tell dog from coyote. By that time we 
had gotten Old Pat out in sight and he 
lost no time getting in. His first 
maneuver was to catch and flip the coy- 
ote over in the air. Right then old 
Mr. Coyote decided to run. But he 
hadn’t decided soon enough. Before he 
got well started Old Pat flipped him 
again. This time the pup was there, 
too. They both got their holds and soon 
put an end to the career of a really big 
coyote. The pup came out with a badly 
bitten foot, but that hadn’t taken any 
fight out of him while the coyote was 
alive. That one kill, a hard and dan- 
gerous one, was the initiation and the 
making of Blue. He proved himself 
a real dog in many later hunts. But 
it was always comical to watch him 
keep his front feet out of the way when 
they had a coyote down. 
A. V. BYARLAY, 
Bala, Kansas. 


Dislikes Crows 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HERE has been a great deal said 

about crows, but no one has told 
us yet just how bad a crow really is 
so I thought I would try to give: my 
version of a pest. Being a taxidermist, 
I have spent a great part of my time in 
the field and woods and I have tried 
hard to learn all about birds and in 
mounting quail, I have weighed the 
crops of 30 quail and find that they con- 
tain from one ounce to one and a half 
ounces of seeds and my honest opinion 
is that 85 per cent of these seeds are 
ragweed, Indian cockrel and smart 
weed, three of the worst pests the 
farmer ever had to contend with. I 
will give the figures as I find them in 
regard to the crow. A mother crow 
lays from 15 to 24 eggs in a nest, an 
average of at least 15 birds per nest 
and a crow will eat and destroy every- 
thing as soon as he finds it and in so 
doing, he allows 344 lbs. of weed seeds 
to grow next year for the farmer to 
work out of his growing crops, just for 
one meal. For a crow, besides taking 
at least 15 quail from some man’s table 
(he does not stop at quail) robs song 
birds as well. In my estimation, a crow 
is a natural born thief and nothing else. 
He steals eggs, grain and even pulls 
up corn when it is growing in the field. 
So let’s kill all the crows we can and be 
friends to all real birds. 

B. H. PYLE, Elwood, Ind. 





Do not neglect the squirrels and birds in 
the winter 


Wants Sunday Fishing 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE read your magazine for the 

last few years and look forward to 
its coming’ each month. I would not 
be without it. The article “Game 
Breeding in America” is very instruc- 
tive as well as the article on “Hiber- 
nation.” I am not a big game hunter 
but like to shoot small game and I fol- 
low up those articles in your magazine. 


I am a member of the Berks County 
Rod and Gun Association and it might 
be interesting to you to know of the 
activities of this organization. We or- 
ganized a little over three years ago 
with about 20 members. Today we 
have a membership of close to 1,800. 
I believe we have the best club in the 
Oe 

Since we have organized, we have 
put practically three million fish in the 
streams of Berks County, including 
trout (brook, rainbow, brown), bass 
(large and small mouthed), and rock 
bass, cat fish, pike, perch and numer- 
ous other food fish. 


Last year we purchased 200 rabbits 
and have just placed an order for 300 
for delivery in January. 


We are fighting for Sunday fishing 
and hope to get it. I understand there 
are only two states in the Union that 





prohibit Sunday fishing, namely Penn- 
sylvania and California and I hope in 
the next two years there will be none. 

In my opinion, the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation is driving the sportsmen away 
from the church rather than getting 
them to come to church. 

I had an experience this summer: I 
was fishing in the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake canal at St. George, Delaware, 
one Sunday and a large yacht tied up 
just above where I was fishing. They 
had a large radio outfit on board, and 
while I was catching fish, I listened to 
a sermon from Philadelphia and I en- 
joyed it. ' 

It might be a good idea to carry a 
radio outfit with you on fishing trips 
just to get on the good side of those 
radicals who object to Sunday fishing! 


If you can suggest anything that 
will help us get Sunday fishing in this 
state would be glad to hear from you. 

GEORGE MUNDELL, 
Reading, Pa. 


Deer-Hunting in Arizona 
DEAR ForEsT & STREAM: 

O-DAY, as’in years gone by, the 

hunting of deer is the sport of 
kings, but with this distinction—the 
men are now kings—instead of being 
kings over men. The difference is that 
where once the ruler could go out upon 
his well-stocked reserve and kill any 
number of the animals with the aid 
of hounds, horses, and huntsmen; the 
real red-blooded man who hunts in the 
wilds of these United States to-day 
must have sinews to endure the hard- 
ships of the high trails on foot and a 
strong heart to stand the gaff. 

You who have killed your deer upon 
one of those high ridges, after a day’s 
hunting up and down the sides of rough 
mountains until your muscles have 
cried out from the way you have forced 
them long after they have been spent, 
you who have shivered in the early 
hours of a cold morning while waiting 
for the first streaks of dawn to show 
you that buck who has been calling out 
there in the pines; you who have shot 
that buck, tied his feet together, then 
packed him seven or eight miles down 
to camp: would you trade places with 
any king who has ever lived? How 
many kings could endure the privations 
of the trail and enjoy the rippling of 
their muscles—before they grow sore— 
and take delight in the toil? Why they 
were pampered children compared to 
the men who hunt the wild places of 
the mountain forests. 


Down in the Southwest, in Arizona, 


there are rough ranges of mountains 
rising abruptly up out of the desert. 
From a distance of thirty miles away 
they appear to be bare of vegetation 
and devoid of all animal life—just piles 
of rocks. The tourist who sees them no 
closer passes on with the firmly fixed 
impression that this dry desert is no 
fit place for a white man to live. But 
go up into the canyons, far up into 
their upper reaches, up to the springs, 
and above them. There ancient pines 
and firs rear their heads to God’s blue 
sky. High on the mountain tops thrown 
up in the midst of “The Great Ameri- 
can Desert,” as this Southwest is 
called, are forests that can be favor- 
ably compared with those of the north. 
The ravines and canyons are deep, 
dark, and quiet. They simply reek with 
the silences of the lonely places. The 
sides seem to be almost straight up and 
down, with barely a foothold. Yet 
there are little deer trails furrowed 
out all up and down these sides, one 
above the other. On the tops are found 
peaceful, open, natural parks. The 
brush is not as thick on the higher alti- 
tudes, although the timber cuts off long 
vistas. 

Here is the home of the white tailed, 
and the black tailed deer. Like ghosts 
they pass among the timber unless 
startled, then they are off with a crack- 
ling of leaves and twigs as startling as 
the flight of the mountain grouse. In 
these virgin forests it is hard to get a 
good shot at a running deer. Just 
when you have a nice bead on him—he 
has disappeared behind the trees, and 
you are cussing your luck. If you can 
find a trail leading to a waterhole, or 


spring, and have the patience to sit 
there for a few hours, it is very likely 
that you will see a deer. They always 
have to drink, so a spring offers an 
admirable spot to wait for “los vena- 
dos,” as the Mexicans call them. An- 
other style is to cruise around on the 
ridges and down on the sides of the 
canyons where a good view of the op- 
posite sides may be obtained. Often 
the noise of the stones under foot will 
send them scurrying up out of the bot- 
toms, presenting a fine, clear shot. 
This is one of the best methods of hunt- 
ing deer, particularly on open hillsides. 
Some hunters prefer to use a telescope 
from a comfortable position on top of a 
hill overlooking the surrounding coun- 
try. 

The pursuance of the most approved 
methods does not always bring success, 
however. The much-touted Lady Luck 
may be either with you, or “agin” you. 
Sometimes a fellow will be out several 
times during the season and hunt just 
as carefully and hard as he knows how, 
and not get even a chance at a buck. 
Usually there are plenty of does in evi- 
dence. They are just teasers. A last 
minute glance has often saved them 
when the finger is about to pull the 
trigger. Many of them are quite tame. 
Sometimes a buck will be lost because 
after a hard climb the hunter is all 
atremble from the exertion, and shakes 
as he pulls the trigger. A wild shot 
results—and “the biggest buck got 
away.” 

Glory to the successful hunter. May 
we all be as lucky. But more power 
to the gritty scout who wears the skin 
from his toes trying to come up with 





A bit of placid stream 
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one. It is a great deal similar to fish- 
ing. Often the fisherman may not catch 
any fish, but he has a good time any- 
way. The memory of those few days 
up in the mountains keep the youthful 
spirit alive in the thoughts of the 
hunter all through the long winter. 
As the old sea captain said when asked 
about his luck—‘“We did not catch any 
fish, but we had a hell of a fine sail.” 
So be it with our hunting—we may not 
have shot our buck, but we had a won- 
derful trip, and next year we will go 
back and get him. 
JACK MAGEE, 
Continental, Ariz. 


Auto Touring Figures 
Compared 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| WAS very much interested in Kath- 
ryn Holmes’ article in a recent num- 
ber of FOREST AND STREAM because it 
was so nearly like the experience of 
my wife and I on the same tour during 
1923. I was very much interested in 
making comparisons, and believing that 
FOREST AND STREAM readers might be 
too, beg to submit them. 


Our trip was almost the same as 
Miss Holmes’, and therefore the com- 
parison is more valuable. We started 
at Minneapolis, going out National 
Parks through Yellowstone, Glacier and 
to Lake Louise. At this point, however, 
we retraced our route via Calgary, 
Great Falls and Minneapolis over the 
Yellowstone Trail to Chicago and In- 
dianapolis. 

She drove 5,444 miles in 45 days, 
whereas we drove 5,242 miles in 46 
days, so you see how closely the trips 
tallied. 


The table at the top of the page il- ~ 


lustrates graphically the comparative 
cost of the two trips. 

Note: Car repair includes $11.25 
spent on account of the lugs on one 
rim wearing out and inability to re- 
place them for several days caused 
extra tire and repair expense. 

Mise. Personal includes $15.60 for 
medical attention to one member, sick 
fcur days. 

Hotels are high because we stayed at 
Going to the Sun and Chateau Lake 
Louise several days. 

NEWTON TAYLOR Topp. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please Pardon Us, Mr. Emmett 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


AM indeed very much indebted to 
Mr. Alfred C. Weed for the wealth of 
information he has furnished in clear- 
ing up the identity of that “mystery 
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Ours 
ave. 


amount 


304 gal. @ 25c 


Tire Repair 
Car Repair 
Miscellaneous 
Food 

Hotels 

Park Fees 
Amusements 
Misc. Personal 


fish” and I appreciate his kindness and 
thank him very much for supplying 
the same. 


I have been scanning eagerly the 
“DEAR FOREST AND STREAM” horizon 
for more light on the subject than that 
diffused by our own dear Ed., who ob- 
served that I might be describing a 
Gar! Oy, Gevalt! 

CHAS. EMMETT, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bass on the Submerged Fly 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE pleasurable surprise recently 
expressed by a correspondent over 
his successful use of the submerged fly 





Haunts of the bass 


Kathryn Hulme’s 
amount ave. 


252 gal. 32¢ 
50 qts. 28c 


$77.40 
14.00 
2.50 


$80.65 
13.90 
23.70 
11.05 
7.05 
119.14 
79.80 
12.20 
22.80 
48.30 


26 nts. $3.06 


$355.83 $430.59 


$9.57 





for black bass faintly echoes the long- 
continued enjoyment that the exclusive 
fly casters in the beautiful Juniata Val- 
ley, in Pennsylvania, have shared by 
this same method. As one of the pio- 
neers in this section to experiment with 
the deeply sunken bass fly, a glance at 
an experience of more than thirty years 
may not be unfruitful to ForEsT AND 
STREAM anglers. With our twin natu- 
ral bass streams, the Juniata river and 
the Raystown branch, jointly fertilizing 
one hundred and sixty miles of ter- 
ritory, an attractive menu is offered 
to the devotees of the artificial fly who 
seek this gamy negroid representative 
of the fresh water fishes. 

Both streams, mountain-born and 
wide-flowing, are fringed for long dis- 
tances with towering stone-faced and 
verdure-topped cliffs, and along whose 
shores are found many extensive boul- 
der-strewn pools. The gently irregular 
bottoms of the rivers, when not sur- 
faced with a pebbly or slaty covering, 
are frequently traversed diagonally by 
wide rocky ledges, whose deeply- 
caverned bases have been converted 
into ideal haunts by the black bass. It 
is in these pools and deep underwater 
retreats that the prudent user of the 
submerged bass fly receives his hoped- 
for reward. After experimenting with 
many types and sizes of flies in sub- 
surface fishing in these waters, I finally 
met with gratifying success by adopt- 
ing the smaller sized hooks, notably the 
Sproat 4 and even 5, made for me from 
specially toughened steel wire. These 
hooks I tied to superior single snells, 
and finally dressed them with the Pro- 
fessor, Seth Green and the Ferguson. 
type of flies—a fly whose general as- 
pect was an imitation of a natural 
grasshopper. Invariably, however, I 
used the tail feathers of the wild turkey 
for wings, and heavy brown or dark 
grey hackles. Then with a seven-ounce 
rod, an adaptable closely-braided oiled- 


silk line and an eight-foot single leader, 
with a number four split shot at the 
head of the fly, I was prepared to in- 
terview the “gamest fish that swims” 
in his own ancestral halls. Memory 
tempts me to violate your indulgence 
with an illuminative reminiscence. 


On the third day of a cold November, 
years ago, after casting my vote in a 
presidential election, I yielded to a 
haunting appeal from the outdoors. 
With wading boots and sweater and 
rod and flies I challenged the chill au- 
tumnal breath by sounding the depths 
of the picturesque and historic Rays- 
town. I found Micropterus dolmieu at 
home, in the sub-cellar of his rocky 
domain, and he received me with the 
affability of a gentleman. He was not 
averse to indulging in the pre-Thanks- 
giving dinner which I had to offer him, 
even though my feathered frauds in- 
cluded no gastronomic delicacy. In a 
reasonably short period of time five 
fine specimens of his dusky brethren, 
aggregating sixty-two inches, aroused 
from their seasonal lethargy, responded 
obligingly to my call. They were ap- 
parently apostles of the Ferguson cult, 
as their capricious taste indicated a 
preference for this fly. 

With my wanderlust appeased, my 
appetite for flaky bass savagely awak- 
ened, and my almost unaided support 
of the efficacy of the sunken bass fly 
absolutely confirmed, then—homeward 
in contentment. 

Wo. M. GRAFFIUS, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Criticizes Thompson’s Story of 
R.N. W. M. P. 
DEAR ForREST & STREAM: 

NOTICE in reading Mr. Raymond 

Thompson’s article in your November 
issue, he refers to an incident, where 
“his pard and self” once saw two Cana- 
dian Mounted Policeman shoot a box 
of cartridges, trying to pot a Moose 
and “out of season at that’—and fur- 
ther two trappers were highly amused, 
to say nothing of the moose. 

Surely Mr. Thompson must have been 
mistaken, or had a very vivid dream— 
the reasons are many: 

In the first place, R. N. W. M. P., 
or R. C. M. P., as they are now called, 
never were.at any time, armed with 
“38 specials.” They have used .45 Colts 
since the inception of that force, to the 
present day. 

Another reason: No mounted police- 
man would dream of potting a moose 
out of season, especially before an audi- 
ence. If on the other hand they wanted 
meat, they would shoot to kill, and kill 
quick. 


Yet another reason: Mounted Police- 
men do not carry “boxes of revolver 
cartridges” in the woods. 

For yours, and Mr. Thompson’s in- 
formation, I would like to state that the 
Mounted Police teams, which cémprise 
practically the whole division, are al- 
ways leaders in all team shoots (re- 
volver) in Canada, shooting against all 
comers. This year the Dominion Re- 
volver Team Championship and Cup 
was won by E Division (Vancouver, 
B. C.), with Calgary, Ottawa and Re- 
gina, coming’ in the order of their 
names. This cup is for team work, and 
the aggregate score, and consistent 
shooting before properly qualified range 
officers. These four teams were all 


coached and trained by Inspector T. V. . 


Sandys Wunsch, who holds the world’s 
record for revolver shooting and many 
other champions besides. 


Another little detail which should in- 
terest you is that the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, have produced more 
champion revolver shots than any other 
outfit in the North. 


Apart from these details, Mr. Thomp- 
son’s story is all right and if the moose 
read it, he would, no doubt be amused, 
as it appears to be a most accommodat- 
ing moose to stand still while two men 
fired 50 rounds of ammunition at it. Mr. 
Thompson does not say what sex the 
animal was so it is better to say it was 


- some “Bull” moose. 


I do hope you will be good enough 
sportsmen to publish this letter, in 
order to rectify any wrong impression 
Mr. Thompson’s “Story?” may have 
caused amongst your many readers. 

You may let Mr. Thompson know 
that his sights were a long way off the 
mark and I hope that he can shoot 
straight another time. 

AUSTIN SPENCER, 
North Vancouver, B. C. 





Inspecting a trap 


An Additional Hint on “Packing 
Out Your Buck” 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T was with pleasure that I read Ham- 

ilton Laing’s article “Packing Out 
Your Buck” in the November issue of 
FOREST AND STREAM, especially so as it 
is the method mostly in use in South 
Eastern Alaska. There is one little ad- 
ditional kink we use which may prove 
of interest to readers, i. e., place the 
hollow of the foot close to the junction 
and in the rear of the fore leg with the 
shoulder, and bend backward, forcing 
the socket out of joint. This allows 


more freedom of movement of the leg 
and lessens the cutting of the leg bone 
into the carrier’s shoulder. 
GEORGE T. MAsury, 
Chilkoot Barracks, 
Haines, Alaska. 
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A Collection of Angling Books 


N “Walton and the Earlier Fishing 

Writers,” Mr. R. B. Marston, the 
author, says: 

“Beware of taking to collect books on 
angling. You will find yourself become 
so attached to the fascinating hobby, 
that you would, if necessary, pawn the 
shirt off your back to obtain some cov- 
eted edition. Not that one might not 
select a thousand worse ways of in- 
vesting time and money than in form- 
ing an angling library.” 

The fascination of making collections 
of most anything is appreciated by 
those who have engaged in the occupa- 
tion, but when one collects material 
which has to do with his chosen sport, 
he may be excused for becoming unduly 
enthusiastic. 

We know that among our readers 
there are anglers who garner eagerly 
volumes, both modern and archaic, on 
their sport. Our attention has just 
been called to a catalog listing a large 
and extensive collection of books on 
angling, formed by Mr. A. E. Wilson- 
Browne of Sutton Coldfield, England. 

As an example of completeness, we 
might mention that the section given 
over to Izaak Walton contains one hun- 
dred thirty-one editions, dating from 
1661 to 1921. Here, it would seem, is 
a place where angler and book collector 
might meet on common ground, forget- 
ting cares and troubles, even home and 
family. 
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A raft of bluebills 


**Tce—and Bluebills”’ 


By FRANK RORKE 


N North Dakota the bluebill, as a 
table duck, stands ace high. I have 
read that in some parts of the coun- 

try he is an outcast, Florida for in- 
stance, where he uses snails as part of 
his diet. This diet imparts a decidedly 
rank flavor to his flesh. 

In North Dakota the bluebill is to be 
found feeding in the wheat fields to- 
gether with the mallard and other field 
feeders, and as a result he is a fine 
table duck, in fact, some prefer him to 
any other. 

In the fall of 1922 we were making 
preparations for a lot of good duck 
shooting, as every marsh furnished a 
resting place for its quota of home- 
grown birds, and North Dakota shoot- 
ers also find themselves in direct line 
of a good flight of the various northern 
grown species. 

About October 12th a slow rain 
started and kept the roads in fearful 
condition. It rained nearly every day 
until about November 2nd and then 
froze quite hard. You who have lived 
in the north where there are no paved 
roads, can imagine the condition of 
those highways with their deep ruts, 
all cut to pieces, and freezing while wet 
as they did, the auto driver received 
about the same sensations as he would 
driving over a continuous rock pile. 

But we knew that some of the lakes 
still offered some open water, and that 
there should be a greater number of 
ducks around these open places. We 
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decided to try out some small lakes 
south of Niagara, North Dakota, which 
we knew to be quite deep, and would 
probably keep open longer than some of 
the marshes. I shall not forget that 
trip of forty-two miles for some time. 
The wheels of the car would go down 
into those ruts and then we would be 
unable to get out again for some dis- 
tance, and every few yards the running 
gear would scrape on that solidly frozen 
road bed. I had visions more than once 
of a punctured crank case; but should 
that keep a party of duck shooters 
away from where the ducks are? 


LL the small marshes that we 

passed were frozen over and we be- 
gan to worry a little about the lakes 
at our destination. Smith Lakes are 
about ten feet deep in the center and 
probably one mile in length and are 
separated by a strip of land not over 


one hundred. feet wide and covered with. 


stone, furnishing good blinds. This 
place was just made to order for pass 
shooting when there were ducks in the 
country. 

Upon our arrival at the top of a hill 
overlooking these lakes we had our first 
glimpse of what appeared to be a 
couple of first class skating rinks. But 
no, out. there near the center of each 
lake there was a very small open space, 
probably not over thirty yards in di- 
ameter. And ducks? Well, the water 
was black with them, and there were 


How Three 
Intrepid 
Wildfowlers 
Enjoyed a 
Rare Bit 
of Pass 


Shooting 


others on the ice around the open water, 
running races to determine who would 
have next turn to go in for a swim. 
There were a few ducks in the air also 
and we decided that we were due for 
some pass shooting that we would re- 
member. And they were all bluebills, 
of course. 


ND right here was the problem. 
Bluebills are great sports, fly like 
bullets, not too high, and act nice on 
the table. But, when they find them- 
selves in the water at a reasonable dis- 
tance from the shooter, they sometimes 
refuse to mill around and offer them- 
selves as targets, regardless of long 
distance shots placed in their direction, 
and other efforts to get them started. 
But we three had not made such an 
unpleasant trip to these lakes without 
a firm resolve to exhaust every means 
of providing plenty of reasons for a 
flight. Leaving the car at the top of 
the hill, we hurried with guns and shell 
boxes to a point directly between the 
lakes, picking out some good piles of 
stone for blinds. When we were well 
located one of the party fired a shot 


at the nearest ducks in the lake north: 


of our pass... Some of them took wing 
and we settled down to await results. 
They sailed away to the north of us and 
we began to think they were going to 
leave the lake for another locality, when 
we noticed them turn and start back. 
On they came. 


Would they settle down 
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again in the open space from where 
they started or would they come on 
over our pass to the south lake? 
We had not long to wait. Some 
of them did drop back into the north 
lake but a half dozen kept right on com- 
ing straight at our heads. Blinds? We 
did not need blinds. Those bluebills 
gave every indication of a desire to 
knock our hats off. 


N they came only a few feet over 
the ice. When directly in front 
they saw us and raised just a little and 
we picked on those that went off to the 
side far enough to permit shooting 
without danger of complete oblivion. 
Three stayed with us, one apiece. 
When general shooting started other 
ducks took flight from both lakes and 
we had quite a number in the air. Now, 
if we could only keep them that way. 
Ducks were coming over our pass from 


both directions so we had to arrange 


two of us facing south and one north, 
so that timely warning could be passed 
around at the approach of a target. 
Now we simply forgot about blinds and 
stood up in plain view, hoping to get 
those bluebills up in the air so we could 


take straight over shots withéut tear- 


ing them to pieces. We also found that 
we would have to avoid dropping any 
of our ducks in the north lake as it 
could not be waded over fifteen feet 


from the shore and neither lake offered 


a boat, except an old discarded one high 


up on the east shore of the north lake. 


We found it much easier shooting 
while standing. When a bluebill comes 
at you not over fifteen feet over your 


head you must do some quick turning 


to get a line on him before he is out 
of range. We were stationed about fifty 
yards apart and nearly every duck that 
came over that pass offered a shot for 
at least one of us. 


Here came two black balls straight 
for me from the north lake. I turned 
my back to them and after they passed 
made a nice double, dropping both on 
dry land. It was the only double that 
I made that day. We were making 
every effort to drop all of our birds on 
that pass, as we had only a pair of 
high waders to aid in retrieving, and 
the south lake was also too deep to be 
waded very far from shore. We had no 
dog and if we had, he would have been 
of very little use as he would have 
broken through the ice in most places. 
About three trips out would have tired 
out even a Chesapeake. 


UST after I dropped my double a 
single tried to sneak over near my 
friend, Bill Elton. Bill is North Dakota 
state tennis champion and does every- 
thing well. He did that duck well. 
Said duck was about fifteen feet from 


the end of Bill’s gun and at the report 
I heard the charge strike with a sound 
something like “punk.” At least, that 
was the condition we found that duck 
in when we picked him up—by one foot. 
He was turned inside out. He was the 
only duck bagged that day that we did 
not take home. We instructed Bill that 
he need not be as close to ducks as he 
does to tennis balls in order to do busi- 
ness. 


Most of the ducks raised so far had 
been out of the north lake and we finally 
got them all out of there. The open 
place in the south lake was still full 
of ducks but were so far out that we 
could not raise them by shooting from 
cur pass. I decided to walk around the 
shore of the lake, getting as close as 
possible to those ducks, and then try 
to wade out within range of them. I 
had to break ice with the stock of my 
gun and after a lot of hard work suc- 
ceeded in getting out about half way, 
then had to stop as the water was get- 
ting very near the top of my waders. 
Still I was successful in putting a few 
of them into the air by shooting from 
where I stood, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of watching those chaps go over 
our pass. That was good sport stand- 
ing there in that icy water nearly up 
to my armpits watching bluebills go 
over that pass, to see one fold up and 
come straight down. But a lot of them 
would get over and sometimes they 
would go away off north, circle around, 
and come right back over that pass and 
offer another chance. 


TR again went over the pass. I 

could not see my friends who had 
decided to get down into their blinds 
again as the ducks were flying higher, 
but watched two crumple and _ start 
down, and a moment afterward heard a 
number of reports, I don’t remember 
how many. You don’t get them all 
when you are shooting at bluebills. 
After I fired a few more shots those 
ducks seemed to get used to it and I 
did not succeed in getting them to 
flush. 


While looking toward the pass I no- 
ticed a single coming over the north 
lake and he seemed somewhat larger 
than the others. Suddenly he folded up 
and Hank ran out to retrieve him. I 
looked again at those ducks out a few 
yards beyond range. What would I 
have given just then for a boat? Or 
merely a raft? Anything to transport 
me out a few more yards toward that 
open water. And there was that fine 
bunch of marsh grass right beside the 
open water where a boat could be an- 
chored. What could I have done there 
in about ten minutes’ shooting? 


Reluctantly I turned toward shore 
and followed the winding path through 


the ice back to dry land. Arriving at 
the pass I discovered that the large 
duck that I had seen annihilated was 
a fine canvasback. Possibly we were 
to have a mixed bag, but that was the 
only “can” bagged that day. 


BOUT noon a strong south wind 

came and it was remarkable how 
fast those open places in both lakes 
widened out. We could actually see 
those spaces getting larger. The wind 
created some good sized waves and 
these raised havoc with the ice. In- 
side of two hours there was no ice to — 
be seen in the center of either lake, 
but there was still a fringe all around 
the edge, extending out probably one 
hundred yards. 

The question now was how to re- 
trieve a half dozen ducks lying out 
in the north lake where it was too deep 
to wade. We examined the old boat ly- 
ing up on the shore and decided that 
it should hold together until those ducks 
were brought to bag, so the three of us 
dragged the thing down to the water. 
There were no oars so we pulled part 
of a board off a fence and used it like 
a pole. Hank Glass and Bill went out 
in the boat which was leaking like a 
sieve and threatened to fall to pieces, 
but they pulled those ducks aboard. 
Now they turned about against the wind 
to come back to shore, and found that 
the wind had carried them out to where 
it was so deep that they could not touch 
bottom with the board, and it was too 
narrow to use as a paddle effectively. 
And how that boat did leak. Perhaps 
you think I did not spend a bad quarter 
hour watching those two friends of 
mine trying to get back to land. They 
were rigged out with heavy clothing. 
And I am a poor swimmer. If that 
boat had gone to pieces, or sprung a 
few more leaks, I would not now be 
taking any pleasure in writing this 
article. By stooping down low in the 
boat they avoided some of the strength 
of the wind and finally paddled to 
shore. Believe me, I was pulling as 
hard on that oar as they were. There 
was nothing left now but to keep our 
positions for any possible pass shoot- 
ing. 


SUPPOSE every duck shooter has 

made one shot that stands out in his 
memory above all others, and it was 
that afternoon that I made “mine.” A 
high duck came over from the north 
lake and I missed the first shot but 
brought him down with the second and 
he dropped out about one hundred feet 
in the south lake on the ice. I broke ice 
out to where he lay and had just turned 
around to return to shore. The water 
was now about two inches from the top 


(Continued on page 123) 
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; BETTER BUILT BOATS 


THOMD SON | 


BROS. BOAT MFG. 
BETTER co. LOWER 
BOATS PRICES 


FASTEST OF ALL OUT- 
BOARD MOTOR BOATS 


Five models for speed, shallow water, river, lake 
and ocean use. You will get more speed, pleasure 
and satisfaction from any make of Outboard 
Motor if you use it with a Thompson Boat. 













Standard Model—for rivers and small lakes 


PEEL ERELU Le 


Lake Model—Buoyant on a choppy sea and will ride 
the roughest sea with perfect safety 
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Sea Model—Fcr ocean use. Untipable, seaworthy and 
fast. Light weight and easy to beach 












See rec es 


Speed Model—Winner of 1st, 2nd and 8rd places 
Detroit Gold Cup Races 





Fish Boat—Sturdy, stable—won’t “‘roll,’’ 
Light draft for the shallows 


CANOES 


Many Rich, 
New Color 
Combina- 
tions 





Thompson Canoes are furnished in a number of 
models. Some all wood—others canvas covered. 
This year we meet the growing popular demand 
for individual and distinctive colors with a large 
number of very beautiful colors in rich combina- 
tions. Thompson Canoes are now not only “speed- 
jest” on water, but distinctively ‘beautiful in ap- 
pearance. Write for catalog. 


FISHING BOATS 


Thompson Boats are always popular with fisher- 
men. They row easily, beach readily, are roomy, 
safe and exceptionally durable. Made in all pop- 
ular styles wanted by fishermen and hunters, and 
priced very low, direct from either of our two 
big factories. 








ROWBOATS—Improved mod 
ta) 


els, strong, durable 


————— 
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Flat Bottom Fish Boats 
Catalog Free=»Save Money—Order by Mail 


Be sure to state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
Prompt shipment made from either of our 2 big factories, 


BETTER BUILT Boars 


BROS. BOAT MFG. 


yaw 125 Elm St. 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


405 Ellis Ave. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 
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Photo by Ernest Miller 


A stubborn pack horse 


Yellowstone Elk Problems 


Big Game is One of the Greatest Assets 


of the West. 


Of all Species, Elk Probably 


Need the Most Intensive Conservation. 


By ERNEST MILLER 


game animals in North America, 

needs the help of the sportsmen 
of the United States or a few more sea- 
sons like 1919 and the present one will 
cut them down to such an extent that 
they will be years in recovering from 
it if they ever do. 

There are a few elk scattered 
throughout the country but the main 
native herds of these animals are in 
and around Yellowstone Park. Roughly 
these elk are divided into three herds; 
the northern herd, the southern herd 
and the Gallatin herd. 

The elk are suffering from several 
causes, chief among which, however, is 
lack of feed or winter range when they 
come from their summer range in the 
Park to the lower country surrounding 
it. Prolonged hunting seasons in cer- 
tain sections surrounding the Park 
keeps the game back in the high coun- 
try within the Park until it is almost 
starved to death or if it is forced out 
of the Park by the severe weather it 
is then at the mercy of a bunch of flock 
shooters who pour lead into a herd of 
elk until they drop one in its tracks or 
run out of ammunition, mortally wound- 
ing a great many more than they actu- 
ally claim. 

Tooth hunting is still a menace and 


f | ‘HE elk or wapiti, one of the finest 


although not as bad as it used to be, it’ 
is still responsible for the death of 
many fine bulls each year. There is 
also the so-called settler with a half 
dozen or more children who buys a li- 
cense for all of them for a dollar or 
two per license, and then proceeds to 
kill an elk for each member of the 
family. 

In these papers I will take up these 
problems with a few suggestions that 
could be applied to each in a practical 
way. These suggestions are not all my 
own but are offered after going over the 
situation very carefully with the most 
experienced men in the country on game 
matters. 


ie back in the days when land could be 
had for the asking and Yellowstone 
Park was roughly laid out, those old 
pioneers could have realized of what 
tremendous importance a few more 
square miles would have meant to the 
game herds that should be the right- 
ful heritage of future generations 
along with the other wonders of the 
Park, they would doubtless have in- 
cluded in that area sufficient territory 
so that the game herds which rightfully 
belong to America’s great, wonderland 
would be enabled to live the year round 
within its protecting boundaries. 
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Yellowstone is our largest national 
park. It is 64 miles long by 52 miles 
wide with approximately three thou- 
sand square miles. Yet all of this is 
a mountainous region in which the low- 
jest valleys are over five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The altitude 
‘is too high, and the snowfall is too 
heavy to think of wintering elk in this 
region in any numbers unless artificial 
methods of feeding are adopted and 
when our naturally wild game herds 
“become domesticated to that extent, they 
lose their charm as game animals and 
furthermore, this phase of the situation 
has been gone over a good many times 
| and while we have had to resort to it 

during critical weather conditions in 
| times past when domestic stock had 
/eaten out the elk’s natural winter for- 
age, it is certainly not a practical way 
to solve the situation, and practical, 
_workable methods are what we want. 





HE big live stock interests have 
been and are the biggest enemies 


that the elk in the Yellowstone region 


have to face today. Although just a 


| few years ago almost the entire area 


ef a good many of our western states 
was being used for this purpose, still 
one would gather from the remarks of 
stockmen that their future would be 
jeopardized and their business go to 
pot unless Yellowstone Park itself and 


| certainly all the areas around it were 
‘thrown open to grazing. 


This reasoning was on the same 
principle as that of the man who owned 
the earth but just needed another piece 


of land outside for a potato patch. 
The total area of Yellowstone Park 
/ and all of the land surrounding it suf- 


ficient to safeguard the main body of 


‘the American Wapiti herds forever 
_ would not effect the live-stock industry 


in the two states most concerned—Wy- 
oming and Montana—to the extent of a 
twenty-fifth of one per cent. 


HERE are millions of acres of 
range land now used by livestock 


_ that never could be turned into a game 


refuge. It would not be a practical 


thing to do and furthermore the live- 


stock industry still plays a very promi- 
nant part in the welfare of the west. 


- On the other hand there are areas that 


are worth a great deal more to the 


country at large and to the identical 


section in particular as a reservation 
for the game herds than they are for 
any other purpose. By that I mean 
that, aside from all sentiment in the 
case, there are certain sections in which 
the game of the region is more of an 
asset and will pay just ten times more 
in cold dollars and cents than the same 
region stocked to capacity with cattle 
or sheep could possibly bring. 

Elk can winter well in a country 
Where cattle or sheep would starve to 
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Shoots short, long and long rifle 
cartridges interchangeably. 
















Marlin 





Yours for performance — the due to 50 years of leadership in 
world’s outstanding .22 caliber barrel boring. 
rifle, the Marlin Model 39. There is a_ better shooting 
Marlin Rifles and Shotguns are smoke-stick for you in the great 
the wonder guns the world over Marlin line. Ask your Dealer. 


Write for Latest Pocket Catalog 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 45 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 








NEW METHOD 


GUN BLU ER Six Color Combinations The Game Fisher 
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———— ; Greatest fish-taker ever 
Re eon Makes old guns like new made. Send for chart with 
4 ore i Easily Applied with a Brush $1.25 game fish in actual colors. 
& We = No Heating Is Necessary Each JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
ES GUN BLUE 4 Restore the finish on five guns West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 
pial mh in ten minutes for oe. Heddon Fishing 
New Method Gun Blaing Co. Tackle 
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OH, BROTHER! 
WHAT A MOVEMENT! 


The NEW WIGGLE FISH 






No. 2400 


Weight 34 oz. Price $1.25 


Length of Body 3% in. 


No other lure ever made can compare with it! In Pep, 
Not only looks like a fish but also 
has a more natural, fast-swimming, flexible movement than 
any other lure on the market! It’s double jointed with 
a wagging, fluted, nickeled tail, giving a perfect, life-like 
movement and flashy action that makes it a deadly killer 
of Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muskies! Has plenty of action 
when pulled slowly, fast reeling causes lure to run deeper! 
Be sure you have ene of these wiggling fools on your first 
will Catch More Fish! 


Beauty and Action! 


fishing trip so you, too, 


HERE’S ANOTHER! 
BABY WIGGLE FISH 






Weight ‘2 oz. >. No. 
Length «of body 2'2 in. i 


2500 
Price, $1.15 


Like its larger namesake with the same flashy action and 
life-like movement! Equipped with one treble hook! The 
size of the lure and place of hook makes more than one 
treble hook unnecessary! And it DOES Catch ’Em! Will 
be furnished with single or deuble hook when so ordered. 


FOR FLYROD ANGLERS! 


FLYROD 
FROGGIE 


F-80 Green Meadow Frog 
F-81 Brown Meadow Frog 
CATCH MORE FISH! 


Lures 


Flyrod. Anglers, Take Notice! Here’s a real Weedless 
beauty! It gets the Bass—not the weeds! Looks, floats 
and actually kicks and swims like a frog! Length of body 
1 inch! <A wonderful companion to the Famous Flyrod 


Crawdad all anglers like so well! 


NEW HUSKY PIKIE 





a Geta siee Pa sate 


Length of body 6 inches 


No. 2300 
Price $1.35 


Another Pikie! ’Nuff Sed! Just like the Famous Pikie 
Minnow, only larger, with heavier hooks, ete. You’ll need 


one when you go after the BIG FISH! 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


No. 700. Price $1.00 


Known as the greatest Fish Getter in every part 
of the country. 


Weight 34 oz. 


Get any of these real fish getters from your dealer 
or direct from us! Everyone guaranteed to be 
satisfactory to you in, every respect or money re- 
funded! Dealers sell our baits under this guar- 
antee and we protect them! 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


172 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
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death long before the winter actually 
began. Elk will do well and keep in 
good condition in three feet of loose 
snow if there is something under the 
snow for them to eat, but it is a pitiful 
sight to see them pawing through the 
snow looking for food only to find that 
they have been robbed of their winter 
forage by the cattle and sheep who 
used the range in the summer. If the 
domestic live stock could use the areas 
in question the year around it would be 
a different proposition, but they cannot 
do so. 


T is merely summer pasture for them 
paid for at the rate of about fifty 
cents per head for the cattle and fifteen 
cents a head for the sheep for their 
pasturage for the whole summer sea- 
son. Why buy hay at from ten to sixty 
dollars per ton to feed elk and then on 
the other hand sell the equivalent of 
two or more tons of hay for fifty cents. 
It is worth just as much or even more 
to the elk left just as it is on their win- 
ter range as it would be put up into 
haystacks and then fed out in the win- 
ter. 

The eastern tourist is bringing more 
money into the mountainous sections of 
the Rocky Mountain states than the 
live-stock industry ever did and he is 
not hurting the country. It is a better 
country for his having been there. The 
same certainly cannot be said of a band 
of sheep. 


Year by year more and more people 
are coming to realize what a wonderful 
vacation land we have right here in 
our western United States. These 
people are ‘spending huge sums of 
money for the privilege of seeing this 
great wild playground and one of the 
most charming features of the whole 
trip to them is the fact that there is 
still a remnant of the vast big game 
herds that once roamed this region. 
These noble big game animals mean 
much to them in terms of sentiment in 
the thrill it gives them as they ride up 
to the edge of some mountain park or 
timber line meadow to come onto a 
herd of elk or perhaps a single magni- 
ficent monarch whose antlers while 
naturally large look much larger cov- 
ered with velvet as they are at this 
time of the year. 


FTER twenty years of riding the 

trails and climbing the hills in the 
Rocky Mountain section, my outstand- 
ing memories of wonderful vistas are 
those where some mountain peak or 
hidden lake or perhaps some highland 
meadow surrounded by snowy moun- 
tains framed the picture in which the 
real point of interest was the little herd 
of elk or deer or perhaps a small band 
of mountain sheep or a mother bear 
with her cubs. It is the ever present 
thrill of expectancy of seeing game 


around the next bend in the trail or 
just over the next ridge that lures one 
onward when once he has turned his 
back to civilization and followed a game 
trail that led to the summer feeding 
grounds of game in the high ranges. 
It is because of the presence of game 
that our sections of western mountains 
are so fascinating. Take away the 
game and most of their beauty would 
be lost. 


I have talked of this to hundreds of 
people whose experience has been the 
same as mine and to scores who have 
made these trips with me. There is a 
lot of healthy exercise and exhilara- 
tion in climbing the hills and it gives 
one a chesty feeling to stand at the 
top of the world and look out over the 
forests and parks, lakes and rivers be- 
low, but to the average person out for a’ 
vacation, softened by eleven months’ 
residence in the city there is not enough 
inducement in trailing through the hills 
and climbing the high ranges for just 
that end in itself. It is the ever present 
chance of seeing real big game that 
makes them take up a notch in their 
belts and go further and then just a 
little bit further in the hope of seeing 
something alive and wild. 


N this way the western vacationist 

gets more out of a month’s trip than 
he would in many months of uneventful 
exercise. It is the mountains and air 
plus the presence of big game that does 
it. He goes back to reside in the city, 
but in mind he is following some mon- 
arch of the forest so that he may get 
a better look at it or perhaps even ob- 
tain a good photograph. It is the pres- 
ence of game and the chance of seeing 
it under even more favorable circum- 
stances than last year that bring him 
out again and while he is thinking of 
game in terms of sentiment dear to 
sportsmen, he is paying for it ungrudg- 
ingly in good gold coin of the realm, 
in figures far beyond what any stock 
ranch could pay and he is taking noth- 
ing away from the same country except 
pleasant memories. 





Bob 


(Continued from page 93) 


the woods. One I recognized as that 
of old Si Evans. 


Soon Bob came running up and 
rubbed his nose against me, followed 
closely by Evans and his man. The 
explanation was soon made. It was all 
Bob’s doing. 

“Where,” said I, “did Bob learn so 
much?” 


“Oh! I trained him since he was a 
little pup,” said Evans. This explained 
all, for a more thorough sportsman 
than old Si Evans cannot be found in 
three States. 


It will identify you. 


B* the help of the men I got to my 
buggy with the finest mixed bag 
that has ever been my good fortune to 
| glean. 

| The next October, when I got back 
| to Si Evan’s, almost the first words I 
said were, “How’s Bob?” 

“Dead,” answered Si. 

Although the day I have described 
was many years ago, one of Bob’s de- 
scendants now lies on the rug before 
me as I write. His silver collar has 
engraved upon it these words: 


| 
| 


TIM 
Great-great-great-grandson of Bob 


. . . . . . . 


The Top of the Quail Season 


(Continued from page 69) 


’Gene, mess sergeant extraordinary, 
and chef, “cordon blue,” has outdone 
himself, and the dinner table fairly 
groans with ros’ quail, corn pone, pos- 
sum stews and mince and pumpkin pies. 
The Judge the Doctor and some 
‘northern friends from the adjoining 
preserve over beyond Trinity, make up 
a jolly party, and with spirits ever 
gay, aided by spirits uncorked and un- 
pottled, we join hands round the table, 

and, to the chorus of “Auld Lang Syne,” 
“wave Godspeed to the old year and wel- 
_eome in the new. 


| HE following week, we glady accept 
| Mr. Brokaw’s very hospitable in- 
vitation to lunch and a pheasant drive, 
at his charming place some four miles 
away. Mr. Page, Mr. Harriman and I 
are the party from Archdale and with 
our host, a European sportsman, and 
Sheriff Jerden, make up six guns. The 
sheriff, in addition to being a charming 
“companion, and the life of the party at 
luncheon, enjoys the reputation of being 
the best kind of shot in North Caro- 
lina. It was certainly a treat to see 
the workmanlike fashion in which he 
bundled up those pheasants as they 
-eame hurtling over the treetops. We 
had an altogether delightful day and 
before starting on the drive home, our 
host insisted upon filling the boot of 
our wagon with the gorgeous plumaged 
game. 

By now, the season is at anend in the 
north; but here in a balmy autumnal 
climate, it is at its height. Days with 
the swift, hard flying birds are varied, 
now and again, with a merry afternoon 
with the beagles and we return at 
evening with a good string of cotton- 
tails. Alas, as all else, good holidays 
must come to an end, but even in pack- 
ing up guns and heading again for 
northern climes, we can and do take 
with us the health, the pleasure and 
the treasured memories of happy days 
on the upland, with good dogs, good 
friends and good sportsmen. 
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‘Make Every Shot Certain 


Don't “guess” when buying sights—know what you're getting. Youcan 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 
Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 





Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
open. At most dealers—by mail 
if roe can’t get them. Ask for 6) 
catalog. 
Marble’s Flexible ‘<4, 


Rear Sight 


Stem is not rigid—held by strong 

spring—won't break when 

struck—perfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $4.00. 
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Sheard Gold Bead 2 

Front Sight 2 

_ Shows up fine in dark tim- = 

bees not blur in bright Za 

ight. Shows same color on Za 

different colored objects. $1.50 Z 

Marble’s Standard BA 

Front Sight Ba 

Easy to see in any light—will not 8 Kaige — 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear Addsvaluable moments to both atl Zn 

Sight. Face and lining of aperture ends of the day, ata favorable “SS AI 





made of Pope’s Island gold. 1.50 time for shots at big game. 1.00 ~ “st 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,526 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs: check as baggave, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago 4nd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboarc 


Motors,’ Catalog. i 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Wing Shooting and Angling 


By Eugene V. Connett, 3rd 
“Virginius” | 

Here is a book by which the expert may profit 
as well as the beginner; a book that gives all 
the details of these sports carefully explained in 
easy, practical language; the choice in handling 
of guns, shooting etiquette, dogs and their train- 
ing, all kinds of game birds, their habits and 
habitat, duck shooting, trout fishing and the out- 
fit necessary, the use of the wet and dry fly, 
bass, pike, pickerel, perch, and so forth. 


226 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 West 52nd Street New York City 


ET ANI ANO EIN 
EUGENE.V. CONNETT 38 
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YOU HAVE ONLY ONE TRIGGER FINGER 
WHY SHOOT A TWO-TRIGGER GUN? 


trigger at all times. It absolutely elimi- | 
nates the possibility of injury through 
jamming of the trigger finger and yet 
you can fire either right or left barrel as 
you choose. 

Ask your dealer to show you the L. C. } 
Smith gun equipped with Hunter One- 
Trigger or if he does not carry this gun 
in stock write direct to the factory for 

full particulars. 


Send for catalog 319 


The Hunter One-Trigger on L. C. Smith 
double-barrel guns is one of the features 
that is making L. C. Smith guns popular 
among sportsmen everywhere. The Hunter 
One-Trigger has made the old two-trigger 
gun almost as obsolete as the muzzle 
loader! 


The experienced trap or field shot will 
tell you that the Hunter One-Trigger will 
improve your shooting by maintaining 
the same distance between gun-butt and 


HUNTER ARMS CO.,, Inc., Fulton, New York 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office, 50 Church St., N. Y. C. 
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The Outdoor Coat 


That Has No Equal 


The best mackinaw cloth manufactured is used 
in the Filson Cruising Coat. It is first-class also 
in cut and tailoring. Ideal for every outdoor use 
and for every season. Many and generous pockets. 
Order one inch larger than white collar size. 
State color desired—red and black, green and 
black or gray and black. Ask for our Complete 
Free Catalog O. 

C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-7 First Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 


“Filson Clothes for 
theManWho Knows” 





GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


Brand New 








8 Power $9.85 Postpaid 


Genuine German War Glasses purchased at ex- 
ceptionally advantageous rates of exchange. 

Manufactured by most preminent of German 
optical factories. Many were received direct 
from the Allied Reparations Commission. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 
m. m. objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pu- 
pillary adjustment. Built regardless of cost ac- 
cording to strictest military standards. All 
glasses guaranteed in perfect condition. 

Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or 
money order for $9.85, under positive guarantee 



































of full cash refund for any glasses returned. 
Order your field glasses today 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
93 to 99 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A team of huskies carries the supplies 3 


Northern Minnesota 


By Snowshoe 


By DONALD HOUGH 


IKING as a sport is a modern 
form of recreation. Walking in 
itself is of course the oldest form 

of locomotion, and doubtless the first 
movement of the first animal was 
some sort of a shuffle. But walking, 
not because you’ve got to get some 
place and haven’t any carfare, but be- 
cause you think it’s fun, is something 
which is a distinct by-product of the 
machine age. It is so unusual, com- 
paratively speaking, that it has come 
within the category of recreation. 

Recreation, in the broadest sense, 
entails doing something which is not 
included in the menu of everyday life. 
Thus spading a garden is recreation 
to a person who spends his days in an 
office, even though it is the usual 
drudgery of life to a professional dig- 
ger of the soil. 

It was only in comparatively recent 
times that the advent of a general 
sedentary existence brought on by in- 
door work and artificial means of tran- 
sit made it possible for the most usual 
human exertion, walking, to become a 
sport, a means of recreation. 

It’s pretty hard for persons who live 


in the open to see how others, who do 


not, can possibly obtain any pleasure 
from doing the things which to them 
are matters of hard work. 


lig the people who live in the vicinity 

of the Superior National Forest, 
in Minnesota, to get down to facts, a 
snowshoe hiking trip in winter across 
the wide expanse of virgin wilderness 
was a matter to be undertaken only 
under pressure of the utmost neces- 
sity. It meant a period during which 
all touch with civilization would be 


lost, and for several days all the hiker 
could do would be to push on through 
the pine forests, across lakes, down 
the pine-flanked ribbons of white which 
had been rivers. It is not particularly 
surprising, then, that when state game 
and fish commissioner Gould, of Min- 
nesota, decided to go by dog team and 
snowshoe through the interior of the 
forest over a trail of 150 miles long, 
and when twenty sportsmen took ad- 
vantage of his invitation to come along, 
that everybody around the forest 
thought these city fellows were crazy. 
“Imagine them hiking on snowshoes 
through the forest when they don’t 
have to,” said the woodsmen who had 
housed up for the winter in Ely and 
Winton, gateways to the region. 


UT the sportsmen were out to find 

out how a hiking trip in winter 
compared to the same things in sum-_ 
mer. Also, having paddled through 
the waterway labyrinth of the Supe- 
rior Forest in summer in their canoes, 
which afforded the only means of en- 
tering the region, they wanted to see 
what their vacation grounds looked 
like under the white blanket. 

The start was made from Winton, 
at the end of the railroad and six miles 
north of Ely, headquarters of the 
Forest. Three dog teams of five dogs 
each, belonging to the game and fish 
department, were loaded with food 
supplies, frozen fish for the dogs, and 
with the heavier items of camp equip- 
ment. The men, most of whom had 
never been on snowshoes before, car- 
ried their own packs containing blan- 
kets and all personal effects. 

Straight towards the Canadian boun- 
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dary we went, over a chain of lakes, 
and camped at night in a trapper’s 
eabin. The following night, we 
stopped at another cabin and used it 
as a kitchen, setting up the tents out- 
side. From then on, the trail led 
straight through the heart of the big 
forest. The lakes with their islands 
and their peaked spruce forests, their 
rocky shores and irregular outlines, 
were no less attractive than they had 
been in summer. The skies were clear 
as only Minnesota skies in winter can 
be, and in the early mornings the 
peaked spruce trees cast long sharp 
shadows over the snows; the frozen 
mist sparkled on every needle of the 
pines; the soft crunch of the snow- 
shoes and the distant cry of the trail- 
ing dog teams made a stage of the 
Superior. Forest to appeal to the 
esthetic and adventurous at the same 
time. Across the lakes, over portages, 
through long channels’ connecting 
larger bodies of water, along the bed 
of small streams, over beaver dams 
and through spruce swamps as well 
as over rocky prominences, always 
flanked by virgin coniferous  for- 
ests and exclaiming at the vistas that 
were opened up in various directions 
down the avenues of snow, the party, 
day after day, moved through the 
forest. 


it took just eight days to get to Grand 
Marais, a little town on the north 
shore of Lake Superior nearly two 
hundred miles from a railroad but con- 
nected to civilization by a long beauti- 
ful road leading along the shore of 
the big lake to Duluth, the metropolis 
of northern Minnesota. 

The trip was declared a success by 
everybody who took it. The Superior 
Forest had gained a national reputa- 
tion as a great summer playground 
particularly as a distinctive canoe 
country. The administration of the 
forest by the U. S. forest service is 
by the canoe, and each year the wil- 
derness plays host to thousands of 
people from all parts of the globe. But 
it was generally regarded as a sort 
of blank so far as,winter was °con- 
cerned. Then it began to be rumored 
that perhaps winter hikes and winter 
vacations had some advantages over 
those of balmy June. 

The trip proved conclusively that 
such was the case. The sun was 
warm, the scenery was beautiful, the 
walking was uniformly good, there 
were no mosquitoes or other insects. 

Very few of the men had ever been 
on snowshoes before; all except the 
dog mushers were office men, not ac- 
customed to such work. Still, the 
party on two occasions made more 
than twenty miles a day, with packs 
weighing up to thirty pounds.  Al- 
though I had used snowshoes for 

(Continued on page 128). 
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«“When Mother tucks us into our 


WOODS eizerieon ROBE 


for the night we play we're reg’lar 





Arctic explorers ourselves, lookin’ for y 
the: North Pole with shaggy white 


bears and icicles all around. 


*cause we aren’t even cold enough to pretend any more! 


And then we laugh right out loud, 


Any- 


way, we have rosy cheeks from sleeping out of doors all winter!” 





Healthy nights make happy days, 
as every mother knows. And 
outdoor sleeping is safe for even 
the frailest child when, snug as a 
bug in a rug, he is wrapped in 
one of these robes, which are a 
part of the Arctic trapper’s and 
explorer’s regular equipment as 
he ventures into the frozen fast- 
nesses of the Northland. Warm, 
dry, sweet and perfectly venti- 


lated, they are your child’s best form of health insurance. 


Use them yourself—for camping, 


automobiling or canoe trips 


and see. 





Address inquiries for illustrated booklet to Dept. F 


WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lrp., 


Ottawa, CANADA 


Factory—Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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PARKER GUN 


Send It In DOG 


If your Parker has been 
damaged or needs adjust- 
ment, please send it in for 
repairs NOW, 

give you quick service. Later , 
we'll be swamped with work and & 
you may not get your gun till 
you don’t need it. Help us to 
help you. 


so we can, 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 29 Cherry St., MERIDEN, C CONN. U.S. A, 
PACIFIC COAST AGENT: A. W. du Bray, Bak 102, Sa Bidscisco 


Over a Million Sportsmen 


use LY MIAN SIGHTS 


For nearly 50 
years experts at f 
target and4 


have used 


LYMAN 


SIGHTS 


For scientific construction, 


accuracy and _ durability, 
they excel all other sights. 


_ Lyman Sights will in- 
\ crease your skill many 
fold. If your gun is not 
Lyman equipped it will 
pay you to Send 10c for 
Complete Catalog or 

ask for free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CO. 
110 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











HAVE DRY MATCHE 
IN WET WEATHER % 


It’s possible if you have 
a Marble’s Water-Proof Matchbox. 
Holds enough matches for several 
days. Thousands used by men 
who say “it’s worth its weight in 
gold.” Madeof seamless brass with 
water-tight cover, just the right size 
for the pocket. Get one today and 
have a light when you need it most. 















60c at your dealers or sent by mail poste 

paid. Ask for our complete catalog. 325 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich, 























WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather” 

ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun” 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each- 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 10e (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Box 1424, Dept. 9, San Diego, Calif. 
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Every follower of Ike Walton 
should have this book. If your 
hobby is fishing — whether it 
be bass, trout or muskellunge, bluegill or crappie, 
tarpon or sword-fish—this book will prove of 
unusual interest. 


It is full of fishinglore. Relates fishing facts and 
hints compiled from the experiences of expert 
anglers. Tells the kindsand colors of baits to use 
—when and how tousethem, under varying con- 
ditions of weather or water. Contains advice on 
the care of your tackle equipment. 

Write your name and address on a postal—and 

mail to us for your copy. Sent without charge. 
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SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10275 High Street South Bend, Ind. 
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Lightness combined 
with unusual strength 


HIRTY years’ experience in canoe 

building lie back of every Carleton 
Canoe. Year by year we have im- 
proved and perfected them. In the 
1925 Carleton Canoe, we believe that 
we have achieved the ultimate in 
canoe manufacture. 


The Carleton is a light canoe. It 
is beautifully balanced and handles 
easily under heavy loads. Carleton 
Canoes are very low in price too. 

Our new illustrated catalog gives 
prices and complete information. 
Write today for your free copy. Tur 
Carreton Canoz Co., 32 First Street, 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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BINOCULARS 








“Prefer your Binoculars to two 
others we tried out.’’—Yarnell. 
“They surely are all you claim 
for them.’’—Roosa. “Fine for the 
price.’’ — Wegel, “Very much 
pleased.’’—Barnes. High Grade 
French Champiere Binoculars, 14 
ligne, equipped with extra power- 
ful Achromatic Lenses. Central 
focusing and width adjustment. 
Large field of vision. Ideal for 
study of Outdoer Life. Hunting, 
Motoring, ete. Compact, Alloy of 
Aluminum body, Morocco covered. Finely finished. Will 
Jast a lifetime. Case and shoulder straps included. Money 
refunded’ if not pleased. 
High-Power $8.75 C. 0. D 
BIG VALUE Hinde nd | 


BENNER &CO. D-5 TRENTON,N.J. 
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The twenty-one-point whitetail buck’s head 


A Montana Deer Hunt 


How a Prize Head Was Secured After 
Drawing Blanks for Three Seasons 


By FRED Cs GABRIEL 
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EER season opened on November 
15th, this year, and never hav- 
ing shot a deer, or even at one, 

I determined to make the try—it had 
been a boyhood dream, never realized, 
and living, as I do, in Montana, there 
was no excuse for delaying it longer. 
It was one of those beautiful sunny 
days when A. F. Winkler, commonly 
called Al, and I left in my Essex for 
the Missouri River. We arrived at our 
destination before dark, and had lots 
of time to get our camp fixed and wood 
up—then we peeled potatoes and a few 
raw onions and sliced them all together 
in the frying pan, with a little bacon 
fat and a wee bit of water, then cov- 
ered them up, stirring them every once 
in a while. Pork chops were in an- 
other skillet and the coffee was begin- 
ning to give off a fragrant odor when 
supper was served. I always thought 
I was a good eater, but honestly, Al 
has me beat—he ate so much he was 
in distress all night as a result—expect 
it was the first square meal he had had 
for some time, still considering what 
he charged me for ammunition, I see no 
excuse for hardware merchants being 
starved. 


HAD been dreaming for some time 

when I was awakened by the sound of 
a car—it seemed to me to be shifting 
gears, then the driver raced the engine 
and it backfired, and then there was 
a lull—in my drowsy way, I said to 
myself, he is stuck in the mud and is 
putting on chains. Then the engine 


started a slow, steady grind—it 
sounded nearer and nearer and I awoke 
with a start, I was about to be run 
over—but it was only Al snoring. 

It was just grey dawn when we 
started out, a good breakfast and a 
lunch apiece in our pockets—we went 
up the river to a “bottom” and just 
before separating, a coyote sneaked 
through the bushes and up a cutbank. 
Al was in the open on the west and 
I was in an old road. We were still 
hunting. The reader cannot possibly 
understand what that brush is or means 
if he has not been in one of these dia- 
mond willow-covered bottoms of the 
old Missouri river. I had not been in 
the brush ten minutes before a grand 
stampede started and two deer went 
by Al, but a good shot was not possible, 
so he waited thirty minutes more, and 
another sound of breaking, crushing, 
and then bang, bang, and then more 
crushing, and the deer plunged past me, 
but I could not see him for the thick- 
ness of the brush. Another deer was 
sighted by Al during the day, but no 
other shot, and I never saw a single 
one, but I had surely heard them. 


T camp that night Al was so blue 

over having missed the big buck, 
that he could not shake off his disap- 
pointment. 

The second day I hunted as I had 
never hunted before—here I was, my 
third deer hunt, and I had never shot 
at a deer in my life, it was my lot each 
year to go back empty-handed, and as I 
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had hunted and mediated on my luck, I 
firmly resolved that if ever the chance 
did come that I must be equal to the 
emergency. 


The day was wet, it rained some, I 
was wet to the skin from the tall grass, 
but my great desire was burning 
brightly. If I could only see one! The 
sun began to sink over the mountains 
and it was dusk as I left the woods, and 
just then up jumped a doe, and away 
she went. It was my first sight of a 
deer, wild and loose. I wanted to put 
horns on it, and then shoot, such a 
shame it couldn’t have been a buck. Al 
had seen ten—I had seen one—certainly 
the Gods were against me. It was Al’s 
first deer hunt and my third. 


That night after a good hearty meal, 
I went outside, and in the clear light 
air we have in Montana, I just drank in 
all the wonderful world, it seemed to 
me. The swish of the river, the un- 
earthly hideous wail of the coyote; and 
from the other bank of the river, an 
answer, with all the notes of woe, mis- 
ery and agony in one dispairing wail 
as if the devil was toasting its very 
soul over hell’s hottest ovens—and then 
stillness. An Owl goes Who-Who-o- 
Who-o-o, and then again the ever-mur- 
muring swish of the river, gliding on 
and on as the years roll by, and I am 
struck by awe and stand spellbound, 
caught by the glories of a November 
night on the bank of that mighty river, 
the Missouri. I was brought out of my 
reverie by Al, wanting to know why I 
didn’t turn in— 


HE next morning was Wednesday 

and our last hunting day. I kept 
thinking that this was my third trip, 
and I have seen just one deer in all that 
time, and that one a doe. It did seem 
strange that Al on his first trip should 
see ten! But with determination to 
get a deer if hard work could bring it, 
I started in. We chose a new “bot- 
tom” west of the one we had hunted in. 
Al chose an open lane down through 
the timber, caused by a muddy creek 
bed, and I went half a mile further 
up for a try in the Rose bushes. The 
wind was in my favor. The bushes 
were shoulder high and with paths 


leading here and there—following one 


of these paths I slipped noiselessly and 
cautiously along, keeping a keen look- 
out for game. I had hunted across the 
bushes once and was starting back 
deeper into them, when I heard Bang! 
Bang! Bang! and then all was still. I 
waited and listened, but nothing more 
was heard. I wondered if Al had got- 
ten him, but it was my time to see some- 
thing. Here Al had had lots of chances 
—the world was not treating me right. 
I was just going to hunt all the harder, 
and once more I took up the vigil, got 
in position for instant shooting, every- 
thing was ready. I slipped along a few 
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Lake alip 
from Napoleon 


Fe) HE great General wisely remarked 

Be Ke xe “An Army travels on its stomach”’ 

Oy eye) i) Muscle for the march and ene 
for the battle depend on nourishment. 
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And the sportsman—in the forest or by the 
stream—knows the strength and stamina 4e 
needs to hunt his quarry, stalk his game or 
cast his bait. 


That’s why KARO on pancakes is the 
perfect breakfast for sportsmen—for in KARO 
there’s DEXTROSE, the food element that 
puts strength and energy in the blood and 
tissue cells. 









Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





rT Dignified; Exclusive Profession 
p ‘ites not overrun with competitors. 
pach with dag ala pede for 
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making and big fees. 
$5000 te to $10,000 incomes attained 
by experts. Easy to master under our 
a correspondence ietheds. Credentials award- 
d. e assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished_1916. Write for information; it will oped your 

eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 71.3.4. Newark, N. Y. 
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The Very Latest WHITE Canoe 


The WHITE Outboard. Canoeish in 


design and weight. Sturdy as a 

‘ boat in‘construction. The product 
of the skill and ingenuity of 
expert workmen oi 30 odd 


years’ experience. 


WHITE 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


CANOES 


Are perfectly balanced. 
Drag is avoided when run- 
ning, Any make motor can 








be used. This, one of many, 
like all WHITE Canoes, has its 
planking bevelled and lapped, 
making it waterproof—an exclusive 






WHITE feature. Every WHITE 
Canoe explains why nine-tenths of 
Maine’s famous guides use WHITE 
Canoes. 


Write for catalog, folders, ete. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. Old Town, Me. 


Canoe Designers and Builders for 35 Years 
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ym ploreel"s 


Ask your sport shop to show you 
the 7 Symploreels. They are 
the best designed reels made— 
smooth running, long lasting, 
simple to clean and put to- 
gether—the reel that makes 
fishing a pleasure! 

7 models from $7.00 to 

$15 at all sport shops 
Send post card for free booklet, 
“Reeling In” — you'll enjoy it. 

MEISSELBACH CATUCCI MFG. CO. 
562 Stanton Street Newark, N. J. 
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CONTAINING 96 LIVE PAGES OF VAL. 
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608 Diversey Pkwy. Chicago, Ill. 
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feet—I breathed through my mouth, 
so as to hear better, even breathing 
seemed to make too much noise. Step 
by step I went on and on—now stopping 
with a start, then on again, it was a 
false alarm. Then all of a sudden from 
the rose bushes appeared the horns and 
head of a giant buck, and then an in- 
stant look, and as he wheeled to run, 
the bang of my .32 Special. I threw 
in a new shell. Where did he go? I 
listened, I did not hear a thing. I didn’t 
see anything—where had he gone? 
Cautiously with gun ready for instant 
action, I followed the path and there 
on the ground I saw one of the noblest 
bucks ever killed. He was stone dead— 
I looked and looked—could it really be 
true? Yes,—there he was and such 
horns! I bled him, and before starting 
on the rest of the task I counted his 
points 15-16-17-18-19-20-21, and if you 
wanted to count a small one, 22! Big? 
Around 300 pounds. Happy? Well, I 
should say so. 


L and I were to meet at an old log 

house. I needed help—I could not 
pack out that deer. To make sure’ I 
could find the place again I had to leave 
some marks, so I tied up my big blue 
handkerchief near the deer, then next 
I put up a white handkerchief—then I 
was out of material and was debating 
about a sack or a piece of shirt tail 
when I noticed a peculiarly deformed 
tree which after studying it well, I was 
sure that I could find—then when I 
came to the turn in the trail, I laid a 
stick in a peculiar way so I would know 
where to turn off, and I made it back 
for the cabin. 


I lay on the south side of the cabin 
in the warmth of the sun—it was a 
glorious old rest, but before long I saw 
Al coming. He was the worst looking 
object I had seen for some time—he 
was mud and blood all over, but his 
face showed he was surely happy. 
When in hailing distance he said, “I 
got a great big buck,” and when he 
came up to me, I rather thought the 
great big buck had got him! So I 
called for an explanation. 
went down in the opening and got lo- 
cated—hadn’t been waiting very long, 
when I heard a stick crack and looking 
in that direction, I saw a doe and two 
bucks, the biggest one was out of range, 
but I opened up on the other—I missed 
the first shot, and I missed the second, 
and I waited for him to come at another 
opening, and when he did, I pulled him 
down. I ran for him as fast as I could, 
and laying my gun down I started out 
in some deep mud to him, and just as 
I got right up to him he got up and 
charged me, hitting me with his horns 
in my stomach. I was knocked flat on 
my back, but I was hanging on to a 
horn by my hand. There I was in mud 
knee deep flat on my back with the deer 
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over me, and the blood running down 
on my clothing. We had some scrap, 
I said,“If you will just wait a minute, 
Mr. Buck, and let me up, I will go and 
get my gun and never stop shooting 
until you’re dead.” But he was not of 
that way of thinking, so I tried “bull- 
dozine”’ him and as he was badly hit 
ana getting weaker all the time, I 
finally got him down, and now we will 
have to carry him out.” 

(When Al first told me this story, he 
said he “hollered for help,” but now he 
says he hollered “I have got him,” now 
which do you think he said?) 

“You get anything?” For answer I 
pulled of my right glove and he saw 
a red hand and I really believe Al was 
more pleased to think that I had gotten 
a buck then he was to get one for him- 
self. Al is really not a bad fellow if 
he does sell ammunition. 


IS buck was of the variety known 

as fan tail. It is smaller than 
the big white tail, which is sometimes 
locally known as “swamp buck.” The 
fan tail had nine nice points. 

We sent both heads to Jonas Broth- 
ers of Livingston, Montana, for mount- 
ing and in writing concerning my Buck 
they said it was “the largest White Tail 
head we have received for mounting in 
a great number of years.” And they 
have been mounting specimens for the 
National Museum. 

Al and I are going again next year. 
We are going to the main range of the 
Rockies. You can live but once, and 
I never knew what real sport was until 
I went deer hunting. 

I don’t dare tell you about. carrying 
out those deer, especially the big one. 
The country is so rough, a pack horse 
can’t get in where we were. Al and I 
are good pals, but while our hearts are 
alike our legs are very dissimilar. Al 
might be termed a general purpose ani- 
mal, while I was built for picking ap- 
ples. I don’t need a ladder, and as a 
consequence, I held the pole too high, 
or else Al held it too low, and with the 
deer between—Aw, it was a fright. Af- 
ter we started we could carry it about 
100 steps and rest. When I was just 
about dead, we laid the iast deer within 
reach by the car and started for camp. 
I was ahead and, of course, couldn’t 
see Al, but he asserts that my coat tail 
was just off the ground, and that I 
wasn’t moving a muscle—I didn’t have 
too. I will admit it, but while my feet 
were heavy my heart was light. 

Al is a bully fellow, if he does snore 
and sell ammunition—and I, well I am 
no hardware merchant—I am an HON- 


EST lawyer. 
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Dreaming Back 
(Continued from page 74) 


Not far from my tent was a red cedar, 
of respectable proportions,—that was 
the answer to my problem. -I would 
cut it down, select a clean length of 
the trunk, and split it into shakes. 
These I would use for the sides of 
the pool or well, and also to make 
the steps in the bank. They would 
serve the purpose nobly. 


P to the top of the bank I was 

about to scramble when an un- 
expected sound came to my ears. It 
was the sound of an axe being driven 
sturdily into wood. It came from 
some distance down the shore. In- 
stantly the sight of the mysterious 
trail came back to me. There was 
someone besides myself sojourning 
hereabouts, then. I was not alto- 
gether “alone in the wilderness.” My 
first impulse was to leave the job I 
had set out to do and start an in- 
vestigation. If I had neighbors I 
wanted to know who they were. Per- 
haps some trapper had _ established 
himself near the shore. Perhaps it 
was an encampment of Siwashes. It 
might even be some young fellow like 
myself engaged in doing some pioneer 
work. 


So I speculated,—but resisted the 
tempation to investigate. There was, 
I fear, a hope that there was another 
human not so far away. .Even a fel- 
low of a quiet, and somewhat roman- 
tic nature, likes to have converse with 
others occasionally. 


“No,” said I aloud, addressing the 
moss-covered rock of my spring, “I 
mustn’t allow myself to be stampeded 
from my work by every strange sound 
I hear or I’ll accomplish nothing.” 


So I climbed to the top of the bank, 
gave Peter his freedom to find what 
grass he might, then, axe in hand ap- 
proached the red cedar. 


Have you ever chopped down a 
cedar? It’s mighty fine cutting with 
a good sharp axe. The grain is so 
straight that if you make a _ wide 
enough cut to start with you can take 
out immense chips with almost every 
blow. 


O work I went, then, ani soon the 

tall, tapering tree went crashing 
down to mother earth. On the trunk 
I marked a section that promised a 
straight, easily-split bolt, and then I 
discovered’“I was short one very nec- 
cessary tool,—a cross-cut saw. This 
would mean a journey back home. 


But the desire to improve my 
spring by making a pretty well or 
catch-basin was too strong to brook 
delay. I could, in my mind’s- eye, 
visualize the completed job: could, 
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own 
$3.75 ; 


yy HUNTING 
Y FISHING 
CAMPING 


Where the highway 


is the water way 


SuRELY you have felt the call of the open—the urge 
to hie away somewhere beyond the haunts of men. 
Answer that call in an ‘Old Town Canoe.” 

“Old Town Canoes’ are light in weight, but re- 
markably strong and rigid in construction. They are 
fashioned after true Indian models. Sleek and fast, 
“Old Towns” are the one canoe for every water 
highway. ‘Old Town Canoes” are low in price too. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1925 catalog shows all models in full colors. It 
is free. Write for your copy today, Orp Town CANOE 
Co., 592 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 








Forest Rangers 


And other government help needed. 
Permanent positions. Pleasant, healthful 
work. High salaries. Write for free par- 
ticulars and list of sovernment positions. 


Mokane. Dept. 162, Denver, Colo. 









Cleaning is a real joy 
when you have the right tools 
HE VL&D Cleaning Outfit for gun 
and rifle shooters is not only a per- 
fect set of cleaning tools with complete accessor- 
ies, but every sportsman will appreciate the ad- 
vantage of having his cleaning outfit always com- 
plete in this attractive Japanned metal box. 
This outfit has been carefully selected by our 
gun 
Shot Gun set $4.00. 
and Rifle outfit $6.75. 
goes with each set. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 











Prices: Rifle set 
Combination Gun 

The VL&D Guarantee 
Sold direct. 


and rifle experts. 


F.H.SCHAUFFLER . President’ 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New York. City 


Dept. A 












Ole Evinrude’s New 
Quick Detachable 


Rowboat Motor 


Weighs less than 17lbs. per H. P, Easilycar- [| 
ried with you anywhere you go, Fastensina 
jiffy to any boat and away you go. Norow- | 
ing, no work, no bother. Just ride and enjoy 
the greatest of water sports. Slow down for 
fishing. Speed up for racing. 

Write for FREE Catalog 
describing 12 exclusive features, especially the 
Propello Pump, Ole Evinrude’s latest invention, 
Only Elto hasit. Write today, 

ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO.,Dept.11 {| 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


€€to-The Motor that Starts with aTouch 











Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will bring thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
waters. Thirty different duck coaxers for spring planting. 
The natural wild aquatic foods which are hardy and 
guaranteed to grow. Write describing waters and 
receive free planting advice, helpful literature, 


WISCONSIN’S 
SS J AQUATIC ~ 
et NURSERIES 
BOX 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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improves any one’s shooting because Ithaca 


locks have twice the speed of any 
That’s one 





the world over. 





reason why Ithacas win ten 
times their share of things worth winning 


Ithaca double 
guns for game 


other. $37.50 to $700 





Ithaca single 
barrel trap guns $100 to $700. 
Catalogue free. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25, Ithaca. N. Y. 
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The L-A Twin propels your 
boat anywhere it will float. 
Automatic tilting and patent- 


ed L-A Slipping Clutch Pro- 
peller protect both motor 
and boat against damage 
from under water obstacles. 


More Power— More Speed— 
Better Control — SLA win 


4 Baas L-A Twin is the most powerful outboard 
motor of its weight—weighs 52 lbs. complete 
and develops at least 3H. P. It is the speediest 
motor of its power—drives the ordinary rowboat 
8 miles or more per hour. And now with the 
McNab-Kitchen Manoeuvring Rudder as an extra, 
it is the last word in control. 

Note these additional features: Most powerful 
magneto in outboard field. Rope and rudder steer- 
ing. Indestructible gas tank. Under water parts 
made of non-corrosive aluminum alloy. Quiet 
exhaust, Alemite lubrication. See, your dealer or 
write for full particulars. 


OOD 


— MOTOR = -COMPANY— 32 
5122 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 
Builders of Marine Motors for 22 Years 
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Patented in U. S. and Great Britain, 1924 


The Greatest “‘Movies”’ of Fishing 
BILL JAMISON’S 


e e Pi 
Fishing Pictures 
r th sking. No ch fa 
FREE ness aes. qeute est cee Whee 
derful films, 2,000 feet of exciting pictures, 
Every angler should see them and learn 


the truth about our Barbless Hooks. 


See the high-jumping Rainbows try 
in vain to shake out the Barbless. 
See the fighting Muskellunge and the 
gamey Bass. All taken on JAMI- 
SON’S BARBLESS. No landing nets 
used or needed. The Barbless holds 
them. 


NO ADVERTISING IN THESE 
PICTURES 


Secretaries should write at once for reser- 
vations giving choice of two dates if possible 
for club dinners or meetings. 


Meanwhile, you should write for our list 
of Barbless Hooks and Flies and testimonials 
from prominent anglers. 


The W. J. Jamison Company 


Dept. S, 739 So. California Ave. 
Chicago Illinois 





LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES 


How to Build and Furnish Them 
By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


88 pages 41 Full Page Pla'es Cloth, $2.00 
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In writing to 


see the clear little pool, lined with 
its clean, white stones from the shore; 
could imagine the glint of the sun 
shining through the-~ foliage of the 
trees upon it. 
must remain. The water must be 
kept sweet, cool, and crystal-clear. 
What an ideal place the top of that 
moss-covered rock would make_ to 
spend an idle hour gazing out onto 
the water through the trees or, per- 
haps, reading one of my favorite 
books. 

The vision was compelling, and 
from my dreams I suddenly awoke and 
sent my axe down into the cedar 
trunk. The axe was sharp and would 
do the work. I could get the saw later. 
What was a little extra labor to me. 
Steadily and with sweat I cut out the 
section of trunk I wanted, and when 
I had finished I was mighty proud of 
the job, I can tell you. The end cuts 
were straight through the _ trunk’s 
diameter, not as clean as a saw-cut 
to be sure, but nearly so; and on 
measuring the log I found a difference 
of less than an inch in the length on 
either side. 





HAT an immense satisfaction 

comes to a man when he has 
done a good job with tools not espe- 
cially designed for the purpose,—much 
more satisfaction than if the proper 
tools had been to hand. This comes, 
I think, from the delight every male, 
red-blooded, gets out of overcoming 
obstacles. I think I spent more time 
admiring that short length of cedar 
trunk than the job warranted. A pro- 
fessional woodsman might possibly 
have thought nothing of it,—might 
even have found fault. 

With a thin, broad wedge I now 
split the log into “shakes” about a 
quarter of an inch thick. The log 
split beautifully, in fine, regular 
“slices.” These I carried down to the 
spring and drove in around the well 
or cistern, driving them in. obliquely 
so that the top would flare. Then, 
very carefully, I piled the neatest and 
cleanest stones to be found on the 
pebbly strip of beach that lay just 
at the foot of the bank. I arranged 
them resting securely against the 
cedar strips. Then, outside the shakes 
I piled back some of the dirt I had 
removed, and over this I planted grass 
sod taken up from near my tent. 

It was a neat-appearing job, and I 
awaited anxiously for the well to fill, 
(overflow and clear itself, which it did 
quite rapidly. 

Then I knelt and dipped my face in 
the cool pool, my eyes open and look- 
ing into the pebble-lined depths. And 
I doubt whether the children of Israel 
in the wilderness could have enjoyed 
the water which gushed from the 
rock struck by Moses more than did I 
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The trees, I resolved, | 


the clear, cool water, with a barely 
perceptible taste of cedar, that gushed 
from my rock-spring on the bank-side 
in that far-western forest. 


HUD! thud! thud! Again the 
sound of that mysterious axe- 
man! 
* ck, eee 
But no. I swallowed hard. The 


sound this time comes from the door 
of my New York room, upon which 
my landlady is knocking. She is anx- 
ious to find out, she says, whether I 
have gone to bed and left the electric 
light burning. Other of her roomers 
have done it, and her electric bills are 
large enough, goodness knows, with- 
out her roomers burning their lights 
all night. I look at my watch. It 
is past midnight, but I have spent a 
very happy time—dreaming back. 





The Bride of the Whirlpool 


(Continued from page 72) 


his heart he uttered the war whoop of 
his tribe and together they plunged 
over the fall into the Whirlpool below. 
Yet always the Spirit of Floating 
Cloud walks and beckons in the mists, 
and is called by my people, ‘the Bride 
of the Whirlpool” and Oh Magisha, 
oh Sure One, my Brother, it may be 
well for you but none of our people 
dare go near. For if they see her 
spirit beckoning or hear her wild song 
come over the water, they are drawn 
by the power of her magic to their 
death. It is the punishment on my 
people and the Spirit of Floating Cloud 
takes toll for her father’s sin. 

“And now, hear me, oh White 
Brother. I myself, when a young man, 
saw the Spirit of Floating Cloud in 
the morning mist by the black rock 
above the Whirlpool, and she beckoned 
to me with her arms, and her spirit 
called to my spirit and I heard her 
song and would have yielded to the 
Call and gone, but my strength de- 
parted and I fell down as dead; and 
when I awoke, I turned my back upon 
the river and ran with fear in my 
heart, till I came to my own people; and 
I, Black Eagle, am the only one of all 
my people who has seen the Spirit and 
returned.” 

The old man rose with difficulty, 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, and 
without word of farewell, vanished in 
the darkness. 

(To be continued) 
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Modern Trapping Methods 


(Continued from page 81) 


of looking out for a crazy coyote. The 
prospector looked at our set and 
laughed—queerest set he’d ever seen! 
But he didn’t laugh when we brought 
two coyotes into camp the next morn- 
ing and again two the next morning! 
The secret was this: a lot of sheep 
trails came together near the point 
where we hung up the skunk. Several 
days before we had places dug out and 
traps set in them nicely staked, along 
these trails approaching the skunk 
lure. 


B* the time the skunk was hung 

up the sets had “weathered” about 
right and when the coyotes, which were 
very plentiful along the West Fork, 
came to laugh at our crude set we 
fooled them before they got close 
enough to smell the joker. They were 
so darned smart about that skunk 
business, being dead sure that a pesky 
man had hung the critter up, and their 
noses were so full of the perfume they 
couldn’t have smelled a hundred traps 
in the trails. There you have the 
whole secret of successful coyote trap- 
ping and if you can’t work out specific 
plans to fit in with your own peculiar 
location and conditions, you’d better 
not tackle the game. 

Coyotes cross streams more or less 
regularly, depending on the lay of the 
land of course, and if the water isn’t 
too deep they don’t mind getting their 
feet wet. You’ll often find where 
they’ve splashed water onto the banks, 
coming out. Three or four traps set 
under the water where our furry friend 
crosses will surely bring him to time. 
Don’t approach the bank directly but 
wade downstream and you won’t leave 
any sign near the set. Water destroys 
human scent rapidly and it is even 
possible to splash out one’s tracks if 
necessary, at least for a short dis- 
tance. 


HE time to trap a coyote is when 

he’s on the run, for the minute 
he sets down and starts to size things 
up you can bet he’ll dope things out 
to your detriment. That’s why it pays 
so well to have your blind sets some 
distance away from the lure. A 
coyote’s feeling of suspicion always 
controls his speed; if nothing excites 
him he’ll trot casually along but the 
moment he feels something in the air 
he either breaks into a run and estab- 
lishes a new record in quick progress 
from one county to another, or he 


slows down, puts on his four-wheel | 
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Westley Richards 


Trap Guns 
(English) _< 





Maker of 
Champions 









MODEL C1 
B1 $375.00 C1 $550.00 


Only a good gun can give you a true realization of 
your own ability. It: is the connecting link between 
a trailer and a winner. 

The Westley Richards has every requisite of the 
perfect trap gun—design—balance—workmanship— 
exceptional shooting quality. One of these guns 
will improve anyone’s shooting, make a good shot 
a better one, and can always be depended on to 
supply the needed one or two birds to win. 






Leon H. Davis, Boston, had his 
Westley Richards less than a 
month when he began to win 
championships, winning five, one 
right after another. 
Boston Athletic Assn., 197 x 200 
Massachusetts State ...197 x 200 
Maine Stacia). iso ca fasitins «52 
Nese ON ganas Pak, cece ess state, e aie ote 
National Amateur) ...6. 062. 6 ose LUO 2 c 
$1,000.00 could not buy it now. 


There is no other gun like a Westley Richards 
A few used guns at low prices. 


For Full Information Write 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


























The American Rifleman 


If you would know the history of America, study 
the rifle and riflemen. From Post-Medievalism to 
Modernism, from Columbus to Pershing, this great 
continent has been won and held by cool, courageous, 
straight shooting-men, equipped with the arm whose 
virtues determine the destiny of nations. 
kate 15 Thus we have the ever thrilling tales of America’s 

: pioneer riflemen, Boone, Crocket, Kenton, who with 
unerring purpose, pushed their way Westward and 
conquered all obstacles with lead from their “Ken- 
tucky Long Knives.”’ 

Intimately associated with the conquest of the 
plains, at a later period, is the express rifle.» Ballard, 
Maynard, Spencer and Sharps were names with which 
to conjure. 

The late war proved conclusively that the rifle is 
the heritage of America, and this love of the Nation’s 
most important weapon should be fostered and its 
cause furthered, if we are to continue a stalwart 
country. 

Do you shoot on the ranges? Hunt big or small 
game with the rifle? If not, wouldn’t you’ like to? 

The American Rifleman is America’s foremost 
periodical on the subject. Each number is replete 
with information of value to professional and amateur 
alike. 


An Exceptional Offer 


For a limited time only it will be possible for Forest and Stream readers to 
purchase a year's subscription to The American Rifleman in combination with 
Forest and Stream at the following rates: 


The AMERICAN 


RIFLEMAN. 


85, Shooting o Fishing 1888, Arms othe Man 1906 


scvionesenorene meen 


SANUARY 1, 1924 


Whe Perfect 22 Pistsst 
Br Mewwy Were Fee 


Watching the Mess Kolinx Shrink 
Ds Kesesd: Senses 
Rifle Shooting in Nehoals and Calieges 
Be WH. Sich 
Shuts, Bawdexe aml Cartenives 
Sip Rape. Cleon Mabios 
Setdiegy Hike Shoatigg 
By ER Hen 


Firessas of Yossorday 
Be Cape. Josoene: are 








Les Ametieanmritlemanrs: (per year) ters... 's iors dhaqettthe's ern, ole aleve ellesaw at ale $3.00 
Forest anaeotreatnt (per year)... 256.5 «i.e See eles ss Re or ane, 2.00 
BR PERV CEN hale cs ticinis s . len tis > + SisMerete aes cigle f sus vicinus t 9.6" > eas $5.00 


Until further notice you may obtain both publications for one year for $3.10. 


This is such an exceptional offer that we feel that no one who is interested in the outdoors and 
in rifle shooting can afford to overlook it, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING -CO. 


221 W. 57th STREET 3 “f 32 NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Red Rock Ranch 


in the 
Jacksons Hele country, for 1925, from May lst to 
June 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 


one 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt Seah 
Calibre 45 
Frontier Model 
Single Action 
Send for Catalog 
W. STOKES KIRK j 
1627-O North 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


Get Our 
Catalogue 
Americcn Awning 
& Tent Co. 
236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 

Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins, Yellow- 
stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 
trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


RED ROCK RANCH 


CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. Reference furnished. 
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OR twenty years our purely American 
Organization, headed by the real Amer- 


Furs TANNED 


Save ican name “Smith” has given reliable, bet- 
ter service in tanning hides and skins and makin fur 
You. coats, robes, caps, neck pieces, etc. You save 25 to 
60 per cent by turnishing the hides and skins your- 

Money self. e guarantee our woik, 


FREE Book— Send 


today/ 
KENNETH SMITH, icCLO 
‘irst es es. 


RAW 
into 


Have your FURS 
and made beautiful 
scarfs, muffs, chokers, rugs, ete., 
at DIRECT - FROM - FACTORY- 
PRICES. Big Savings. Latest 
styles. Highest grade fur tanning and 
workmanship guaranteed. Write for 
FREE illustrated catalog NOW. 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


25 N. DEARBORN ST. 
DEPT. M.M.2 CHICAGO, ILL, 


tanned , 
coats, \ 


J. KANNOFSKY ccassStower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





Mount Birds 


A QQ AAA 
Learn at home to mount birds, ani-S 
mals, game heads; tanfurs, make rugs andS 
robes. Complete lessons. Easily and quickly X 
learned by men, boys and women. Nj 
Write for Free Taxidermy < 
Pooks wale all gbout it, S 
very sportsman, tra; 
val Nature lover should Enow this wondertut § 
iw) fascinating art, Save your trophies. 






Ss 
Mie 
Jf; Me) ‘ 
/, Sa 
/} Bi N 
profits, Success guaranteed. 75,000 ad S 
uates. Investicate, Write for Free ook 


[Kecrceten School of Taxidermy 1342 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Ne 
SISOS 
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BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise. Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 
money making business, 


Duffus Silver Fox Co, 
38-J W.34th St.,New York 















Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
st market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
502 HSt., Melrose High., Mass. 


Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 


AlstonSquab Co.,40 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


PHEASANTS 


Full plumaged Lady Amherst Golden 
For Sale — and Silver Pheasants; also 1924 
hatched stock. All our stock are pure bred, very 
hardy and strong in finest condition, right for breed- 
ing this spring. Also pure wild mallards, pintails, 
Canada and Egyptian Geese. 
Orders for eggs of high fertility from several 
varieties of pheasants and wild duck booked now for 
spring and early summer delivery. Est. 1895. Address: 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 


ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


black mallards, 
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Send for prices. All 


& Squab Book FREE 


LE TIE GEL PENS SPE TENE LTE 
Make Money Raising Squabs 
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brakes and puts his thinking appara- 
tus into motion. If he decides to in- 
vestigate further he will squat on his 
haunches, raise his nose toward the 
high heavens and indulge in a long 
weird howl, mingled with short sharp 
barks. First he’ll try a long and two 
shorts, several times, and if that par- 
ticular neighbor doesn’t answer his 
call, he’ll hang up the receiver and try 
two longs and three shorts! Sooner 
or later he gets an answer and pretty 
soon another coyote, or maybe two, 
will join him. Then they proceed, sys- 
tematically, to pick a set to pieces, dis- 
cover its weak points and leave noth- 
ing but a lot of coyote signs to annoy 
the poor trapper. Their manner in 
approaching the set is to make circles 
around it, gradually coming closer 
each time, now and again scratching 
in the snow or dirt until the exact 
location of the traps is plain to them. 


NE of the most aggravating and 

seemingly unexplainable incidents 
which the trapper has to contend with 
is this: When his traps are in work- 
ing order the coyote seems to avoid 
them and when the pan is frozen down 
so that an elephant wouldn’t throw 
the trigger Brer Coyote will walk 
over it! This is not literally true 
but actually happens enough times to 
make the trapper superstitious. The 
moral is—keep your traps in working 
order! This may be done by bedding 
them down carefully. When you set a 
trap, hollow out a place of the right 
depth so that when the machine is 
covered lightly the surface will remain 
unbroken, as nearly natural as pos- 
sible. It is sometimes advisable to 
place a piece of paper on the ground 
or snow, as the case may be, for the 
trap to rest on and then, being sure 
that no lump is under the pan or be- 
tween the jaws, place another piece 
of paper, just large enough to cover 
nicely, over the widespread jaws and 
sprinkle lightly and evenly with the 
same kind of dirt as you dug from the 
hollowed-out place. In a cattle coun- 
try dried cow manure makes an excel- 
lent covering for a trap. Don’t em- 
ploy anything that isn’t natural to the 
surroundings. 


ie a coyote ranges through where 

sage chickens and jack-rabbits are 
plentiful he won’t be especially suspi- 
cious of scattered feathers or bits of 
rabbit hide. Old badger mounds are 
good places to sets traps blind, ap- 
proaching them on horseback or in a 
ear and doing all the work without 
actually bringing hands or feet in con- 
tact with the earth. Place your bait 
twenty or thirty feet away and the 
average coyote will saunter over to the 
old badger mound, liking an elevation 
from which to inspect the bait. 


Some of the very best blind sets can 
be made in a stock country as follows: 
Wherever some sort of obstruction 
has fallen across the stock path, the 
domesticated animals will make a de- 
tour but unless it is a very large ob- 
struction, Mr. Coyote will cut across 
every time. In these cut-offs blind sets 
are very effective and they have the 
added advantage of being safe from 
molestation by livestock. It is often 
impossible to make the best trail sets 
owing to the constant travel of hoofed 
animals. These sets are especially 
practical in a sheep country where 
every fallen tree will cause a new de- 
tour. 


1d is often advisable to place two or 

three traps in one set. It’s a good 
idea to stake each trap separately, the 
stakes so located that no two traps 
can touch with the chains extended to 
their utmost. Remember that in order 
to trap a coyote you have got to figure 
out where the animal is going to step 
in a space no larger than the pan of 
a trap. It seems reasonable that two 
or three traps would increase the 
chances of making a catch, does it 
not? 

A sheepskin hanging from a tree 
so that it will flop around in the wind 
will surely flag a coyote from a mile 
distant. Of course he isn’t apt to go 
within fifty yards of that sheepskin; 
in fact you shouldn’t let him get that 
close, for if you’ve carefully studied 
the situation you should know just 
about what trail or trails he is apt to 
travel and a few traps scattered ju- 
diciously ought to make it impossible 
for him to get very close to the flop- 
ping sheepskin. 


The Royal Chinook 


(Continued from page 77) 


would bring forth tons of squirming 
bodies; the State has set a “dead line” 
for commercial fishermen several miles 
below Willamette Falls. Even one man 
with a gaff or pitchfork could fill a boat 
in a few minutes; this act is called 
“snagging,” and is strictly prohibited 
by law. An over-enthusiastic fisherman 
with a trolling line would get his 
“limit” much too easily, if allowed to 
operate in the mouth of the fishway; 
the “dead line” is one hundred feet 


‘downstream. For the enforcement of 


these regulations the State maintains a 
liberal force of special officers during 
the salmon season. Even at night the 
falls area is patroled by a giant search- 
light. But still there are violations. 


It will identify you. 


HE violations serve to register just 

how far the salmon is losing. He 
runs the gauntlet of commercial fisher- 
men in the Columbia; he takes even 
chances with hundreds of trolling lines 
on his way up the Willamette; but 
when man ceases to be his ally at the 
falls, the numbers of fish which return 
to their old hatching-grounds of the 
upper Willamette rapidly approach the 
vanishing point. 


It is a case where we want to eat our 
pie and still have it on the shelf. The 
real sportsman wishes to enjoy his bit 
of salmon-trolling every year. The 
commercial fisherman requires plenty 
of salmon for his wage-earning career. 
The State of Oregon needs the salmon 
for the satisfaction of legions of true 
sportsmen, and for the glory of having 
one of the finest fishing grounds in the 
world. Humanity in general appreci- 
ates the great substance of food value 
and wealth which the salmon provides. 
Yet the citizens of Oregon do not wish 
to lower their permanent resources by 
extermination. The battle at Willa- 
mette Falls is a very large factor in de- 
termining the issue, 


Henry Braithewaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 


(Continued from page 75); 


for the light, which soon disposes of 
them. In a short time I thought I 
heard something walking in the door 
yard and decided it was the bear. I 
opened the door quietly and stepped out 
but I couldn’t see or hear anything, so 
I thought I would walk to the store 
house and see if he was there. 


HERE was a dead horse lying a few 

rods below, just outside the road. 
Seeing nothing around the store house, 
I walked to where the horse was. I 
was straining my eyes looking in the 
dark when suddenly the bear rose on 
his hind feet behind the horse. It took 
quite a start out of me as he looked 
to be about ten feet high. I could see 
the dark outline and fired for the center 
of it. There was a loud snort and a 
crashing of brush, and I, blinded by the 
flash, loaded as fast as I could, but 
knowing I could do nothing in the dark 
I went back to the camp. The next 
morning I went out and found a large 
amount of blood. The bear jumped 
first to one brush pile at one side of the 
road and back to one on the other side, 
spattering blood over the brush. He 
went about a hundred yards and then 
lay down, where he bled a great deal; 
then he got up and went another hun- 
dred yards and lay down again. I 
think he must have heard me coming 
for he left there and appeared to stop 























The Lancewood Country Club 


LANCEWOOD-WHITINGS, NEW JERSEY 


The Lancewood Club House is open to members and their guests. 
No public or private hotel at the place. Accommodations for 
Club members only. Information as to membership on applica- 
tion. 


The great out-of-doors in the pine forests—private grounds, 
walks, bridle paths and roadways for the exclusive use of mem- 
bers. 





Fifty square miles of playground: Deer, Rabbits, Foxes, Phea- 
sants, Duck, Quail and Fishing. 


The Lancewood Stables 


are provided with thoroughbred horses for all pleasure purposes 
—Riding, Driving, Polo. The stables are in charge of a com- 
petent Master. Horses taken to board. 


Because of the private roads and the extent of the property, 
riding is free from all traffic annoyances. 


Write for information to 


The Lancewood Country Club 


Lancewood-Whitings, New Jersey 


















































For Pleasure and Profit 
For Sale, Treasure lsland 


In Lake Griffin, About 5 Miles Northeast 
of Leesburg 


A Fisherman’s Paradise. Big mout& bass, pike. perch 
and bream, casting or live bait. Bass weighing from 
one to fourteen pounds have been caught from the 
three docks within 100 ft. of the largest bungalow. 
Fine hunting on the mainland nearby, Duck, Quail, 
Turkey, Deer, Bear, Cat, Possum and Coon. About 
118 acres about 50 acres available at present, and 
set to grove; orange and grapefruit trees of proven 
value, which are just commencing to bear. One large 
bungalow and three smaller ones, all with excellent 
fireplaces. Two flowing wells. Largest bungalow, fine 
for clubhouse, is situated on extreme point of the 






island, about a mile from the mainland, and has These are all we have left 

six foot fireplace. For full information, address owner: a fe field 
é d viere fie 

E. H. MOTE Leesburg, Florida glasses bought when the 


French rate of exchange 
was lowest. ‘‘Champiere’’ 
always guarantees optical 
and mechanical perfec- 
tion 


NEW WEIGHTED NATURE nes distant objects as 

though they were near 

oP OR FROG- *PLUG you. Wonderful at prize 

Mee ji FOR SHORT-ROO fights, ball games, boat 

sR & Sm CASTING OR races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 

> An ideal gift. This splendid glass has 8 lenses of finest 

=P ‘s A Bf optical glass, over 154 inches in diameter. Wonderful 

‘ ‘a “ : NG light gathering power and sharp definition. Middle bar 
graduated from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 


j Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 

















hod ye De EACH a 
T EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR : 






\ Only 43% inches high closed, 6% inches extended. Great 
PIKE : range. A gocd compass is attached to top bar. Tubes 
BIG PERCH & PICKEREL. WITH HOOKS SUITED TO EACH FISH engraved, “High Power Aviator’s Glass,’’ or ‘‘Army Long 

Range.’ Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 


and supplied th hands 1 st A wonder- 
Four Champion Lures for Florida || ist'vaseulec® ony. 'isSnme SS “ork hcl" 


his ad. Money back if not satisfied. 


BIG MOUTH BLACK BASS FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 
The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 pawer. Telescopes 
AND SALT WATER FISHES for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 
Large size 4-inch Frog Plug for deep water. Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


Redfin Roach for surface trolling or you Du Maurier Co., Dept. 72, Elmira, N. Ve 


can weigh it for deep water. Price $1.50. 





Powerful 5-inch Silver Shiner, made same BE ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
as Roach. Price $1.50. Genuine Colts 5 shot cal 38 revolver $18.45 
Big weighted Crawfish for deep water. 5 snot sporting rifle, cal. 30 /06 10.45 
Price $1.50. ; Canvas knapsacks 15 
. : M s 15 A A Goods. N Catalo 
Both Canadian Indian and Maine guides ! 1925, 60th Anniversary fentie, STP DEe, 
endorse the crawfish as the best Bass Bait ‘3 fully illustrated, contains pictures and 
historical information of all American 
Note New Address {Gs military guns and pistols [incl. Colts], 
3 since 1775, w a or ar rifles. 

LOUIS RHEAD .- - Amityville, N. Y. , Mailed 50'cents. Established 1865. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway. N.Y. City 
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efever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL oNnLY $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 


quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 

price. Built to 


shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
‘Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 


gun— 
first lock 
fired 


Every over 


gun proof- 

tested withan 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga, 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in, stock and about2% in. 

drop. A Lefever won the world’s 

championship at the Olympic 

games in London. Lefever has 

stood for service and durability 
B for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 





Hunting and Fishing 
Magazine 


will bring you each month 
all the latest and _ worth- 
while wrinkles on firearms, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, sport cloth- 
ing, boats, decoys, ete. It 
will keep you posted up to 
the minute on game law 
changes, wood craft kinks, 
grub recipes, care and re- 
pair of guns and tackle, 
breeding and training of 
hunting dogs, secrets of 
trapping, ete. During the 
many days throughout the 
year when you can’t get 
out yourself with rod and 
gun, you can have almost 
as much fun reading in 
Hunting & Fishing about 
the experiences and looking at pictures of what other good 
fellows are doing in all parts of the country. 

Biggest value ever offered in a sporting magazine, only 


$1.00 for THREE WHOLE YEARS. 


dollar in today for three whole years with 
the «listinect understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this magazine, 
we will return your money without question or quibble. 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine 
280 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


FORDS~Start Easy at Zero 


Nearly double mileage 
507% More Power~ 


The AIR FRICTION is the ONLY Car- 
buretor which changes ordinary gasoline 
into powerful, super-heated DRY GAS 
VAPOR which burns up clean, prevents 
carbon and nearly doubles power and 
mileage. Leaves no unburned gasoline 
to run down into crankcase, destroy lubrication and grind out 
bearings. Motors live two to three times as long with Air Fric- 
tion. Fords guaranteed to make 34 miles to gallon. Other 
cars in proportion. Try Air Friction 30 days at our risk. 
Money back if you want it- Agents wanted. Write today. 


AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 
1556 Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & Co., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
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bleeding as I could only find a few 
drops here and there. I hunted around 
an hour but could find no more traces 
of him. I have no doubt that he died 
as he didn’t bother the camp any more. 


HAT same season I was coming in 

from camp with a man who had 
been with me; we had some salmon 
which we had caught and smoked and 
were bringing in to the settlement. We 
sat down beside the road to rest and 
my friend looked around and _ said, 
“Look at the bear.” I looked and saw 
a big bear coming toward us. When 
he saw us, he deliberately left the road 
and started to walk around us. I 
jumped up and started on the road be- 
side him and fired as soon as I saw a 
good chance. He immediately stopped 
and made a bite at his side, then he 
raised up his hind legs and grabbed 
a big tree with his fore paws and 
ripped off some of the bark. I was now 
opposite him with another cartridge in 
my gun. He came straight on in the 
road and when he was within ten feet 
of me, I gave him another shot which 
knocked him down and put him out of 
business. In skinning him I found the 
first bullet had not broken the skin, but 
had raised a blood blister on the out- 
side. 


M ANY people have asked me what 
the bear’s favorite food is. If 
there is anything they like better than 
honey, it is white maggots in a decayed 
horse or moose carcass. I have known 
them to pass the carcass of a horse and 
not touch it until it has disintegrated 
and is full of maggots; then they will 
eat all they can find and dig up the 
ground round where the carcass lay to 
find more. Around lumber camps, they 
will dig out the cook’s sink hole as long 
as they can find a maggot or worm in 
1t. 


The Bird Angler 


(Continued from page 83) 


they do. They are aware of it, and 
calmly say so. “We must keep the 
law” is their only answer. 


EVERTHELESS, private owners 

of fish preserves should relentlessly 
drive them away, not necessarily to 
their total destruction—though that 
would hardly be possible unless an 
army rose up against them. 

As the case stands now, many birds 
fish all night long—mostly of the heron 
family, who fish till early dawn. Be- 
fore they cease, the Kingfisher resumes 
the work, and will gorge till sunset, 
with the result that a continuous war 
goes on night and day to destroy what 
both the State and private individuals 
are most anxious to preserve, for let 


it be understood that common and 
coarse fishes are invariably bottom 
feeders, consequently are rarely if ever 
seen on the surface. Suckers, catfish, 
eels—all enemies of trout spawn—this 
bird does not catch, being only what I 
term a surface angler. 

Certainly the Kingfisher is a hand- 
some bird, with his crowned crest, but 
there his good qualities stop, for hand- 
some is as handsome does; he is not 
fit to eat, neither is his voice musical; 
indeed, it is exactly the reverse, being 
the most unearthly screech ever heard 
from bird creature, except the peacock. 


HE Kingfisher rarely builds a nest 

near the haunt of man, like so 
many of our favorite and sociable birds, 
but, going in pairs, they live alone, se- 
cluded, even from their own species, and 
never to any extent congregate in num- 
bers. They choose, if possible, a steep, 
high bank of sand or clay, and in a little 
cave at the end of a subterranean pas- 
sage, is their nest of dry twigs and 
leaves. When the young are hatched, 
they are fed with very small fish, not 
over an inch long. As they advance in 
age and size they are provided with 
larger fish. It can easily be imagined 
what five of these little, ravenous 
youngsters must require daily, in ad- 
dition to the regular diet of the parent 
birds, who fly back and forth a hun- 
dred times a day. Should any human 
creature be near their haunts, the male 
bird will pretend lameness by wobbling 
in front or close to the man whom they 
suspect will rob their home. After en- 
ticing him away, they will fly up and 
wait on a nearby branch till the coast 
is clear; then resume operations. I 
have frequently tried to get up to the 
nest while one or both parents were in- 
doors, but somehow, either that they 
hear the vibration of climbing up the 
bank, or perhaps instinct, I have not 
as yet been able to place a fishing net 
over the hole, to capture a living speci- 
men. At close quarters they are a 
much larger bird than they appear 
when in flight, which is very rapid and 
most graceful. 


N the trout streams I am most 

familiar with, like the upper Dela- 
ware, Beaverkill, Willowemoc, and the 
adjacent ponds round about the edge 
of the Catskills, they are very numer- 
ous, each pair of birds confining them- 
selves to a limited locality; in such 
places as these, it would be impossible 
to shoot them, the rivers being lined 
with a rich vegetation, with scarcely 
an open spot, and I doubt very much 
that a sportsman would bag a single 
bird after a long day’s tramp, though 
plenty of them are heard and also seen 
—but, like the lightning, as quickly dis- 
appear. 


Tt will identify you, 











The small European specimen is but 
half the size of our native bird, and 
the color is a dazzling blue, green and 
orange. On English trout streams it is 
just as common, and it is certainly just 
as destructive to the finny tribe. Its 
habits and its form are exactly similar, 
but not so swift of flight, though swift 
enough to be a hard shot, flying in a 
straight line. 


Reynard the Invincible 
(Continued from page 85) 


hours by running foxes all by himself, 
just to keep his nose and voice in trim 
for those rare occasions when his mas- 
ter had leisure for the chase. Reach- 
ing the big woods, I had no mind for 
foxes or Billy’s hound, but was paying 
close attention to my legitimate squir- 
rel shooting when I heard the faint 
baying of a hound. I gave little thought 
to it until sounding nearer I thought, 
“T wonder if Billy’s old hound is on his 
own to-day?” Nearer came that bugle 
note and knowing the fox must be ahead 
of the music, I waited in silence hoping 
I might be near his runway for a pass- 
ing shot, and sure enough I was, for, 
although the old hound was bellowing 
an eighth of a mile back, Reynard him- 
self suddenly appeared at the crest of 
the little gully in which I was stand- 
ing and leisurely trotted down the slope 
in full view a short gunshot away. In- 
tent on the dog, his mind was centered 
on the back track and he never dreamed 
of my presence until I fired and he 
rolled over in the leaves, a flouncing 
kicking mass of fur. Before I could 
reach him, he had struggled to his feet 
and was feebly climbing the opposite 
slope of the gully and I after him, 
trying to stop his flight with a cudgel 
never for a moment considering another 
shot necessary; but gaining strength, 
while I was losing mine, he slipped be- 
hind a log out of sight and was gone. 


HEN came the hound, nose down, 

bellowing on the hot scent and 
without paying the slightest attention 
to me, disappeared in the direcion the 
fox had taken. Gathering up my gun, 
I started after the chase, but the mu- 
sic had ceased and not far away I met 
the hound on the back track, his muzzle 
all bloody and his long sober face reg- 
istering humiliation and complete 
friendliness. I tried to put him on the 
track again and so be led to his cache, 
but he only looked at me mournfully 
as if to say, “O what’s the use” and I 
searched feverishly and faithfully but 
found nothing. Billy told me after- 
ward that the dog’s solitary hunts with 
- no one by to take the wounded foxes 
he now and then picked up, had de- 
veloped the trait of hiding the carcass 
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and never revealing its whereabouts. 
I never felt proud of this fox-hunting 
incident. It was a case of absolutely 
poor marksmanship, the range was 
fair, the quarry was not in a hurry 
and I had only myself to blame for the 
loss of the brush. 


NOTHER time my friend Charley 

the artist, invited me to drive over 
to Honeoye Lake for ducks. It was 
early autumn and reports had come that 
the first flights of teal and butterballs 
were dropping into Honeoye and I 
thankfully accepted his invitation. This 
was many years before the advent of 
the automobile and our destination was 
twenty-five miles away, a long drive on 
country roads leading over hills and 
through pleasant valleys. Charley’s 
mare was a sturdy little beast, but we 
never urged her for the day was charm- 
ing and to reach the lake before night- 
fall was all we desired. Arriving at 
the head, we drove down the road skirt- 
ing the eastern shore watching care- 
fully for ducks and a farmhouse where 
we might secure food for man and beast 
with a comfortable bed for the night. 
We saw no ducks, but we did discover 
a likely looking farmstead about mid- 
way down the lake with plums and 
quinces ripening in the front yard and 
a well-loaded orchard at the back. 


ERE we found a gentle old man and 

his wife and they agreed to take 
us in on our own recognizance and we 
sat down to a good supper well satis- 
fied. The old man came out of his 
shell and grew quit loquacious as we 
smoked our pipes beside the fire in the 
evening. As usual with all hunters, we 
were a couple of days late, there having 
been a fine flight of teal last Tuesday, 
and he had heard that the swamp up 
at the head was alive with wood ducks. 
“Mebbe they’ll drop in to-night and 
you can get a crack at ’em in the early 
morning” he concluded as he knocked 
out his pipe and yawned deeply. We 
took the hint, went to bed and slept 
finely and were up before the peep of 
day, but the ducks hadn’t “dropped in.” 
After breakfast, the old man suggested 
that we try the wooded hill back of the 
orchard for partridges as he had often 
seen them there in passing through on 
his way to the upper pasture. AI- 
though we had no dog and knew if we 
got a shot it must be on the ground— 
a most unsportsmanlike proceeding— 
we decided to try it. The hill was a 
series of steep ridges and we each chose 
one and made our way up as quietly as 
possible over the fresh fallen leaves. 


EACHING what seemed to me to be 
a good place for birds as from my 
elevation I could compass a_ good bit 
of territory below me, I stopped and 









DAVID STARR JORDAN’S 


magnificent book in a new edition 


FISHES 


A comprehensive and authoritative volume describ- 


ing every kind of fish, its haunts and habits, 
scientific but interestingly written for nature 
lovers and anglers. With 18 full page illustrations 
in color and 673 plates in black and white. $7.50 


THE 
SALT 
WATER 
ANGLER 


BY LEONARD HULIT 


A practical handbook for the fisherman, 
giving the characteristics of every species 
of salt water fish and the places it is to be found 
under given conditions, with a complete descrip- 
tion of the choice of baits and the tackles for 
taking the different kinds of fish. Illustrated 


with plates from the United States Bureau of 
$3.50 


Fisheries. 


BREAKING 
A BIRD DOG 


BY HORACE LYTLE 









Not merely theory but actual prac- 


tice in training a bird dog. Mr. 

Lytle’s experience with his own dog. 

This running report of real lessons 

and gradual progress forms a unique 

bock ‘‘entirely free from technicalities 

or theories that have not been thoroughly 

tried out, Any one will profit by reading A) : 


this book.’’—American Field. 


$2.00 


Send for attractive catalog with colored illustra- 
tions and get your name on our mailing list for 
announcements of new books which are being 
added constantly. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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Nitro Powder Solvent| | "=" 
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Makes gun-cleaning easy and sure. Removes 
potassium chloride (salt) deposited in the bore 
by firing, which defies ‘‘gun oils.” Prevents 
rust, preserves good shooting and resale value. 
Send 10c stamp for sample. 

For the working parts, use Hoppe's Lubri- 
cating Oil. Ask your dealer. Write for free 
cleaning guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A permanent lifetime propo- 
sition for you in a substan- 
tial, unlimited industry. 


Big Pay Jobs 
for Producing E& 
SALESMEN 


Our men have made from $200 to $1,000 a 
month and more. Our national magazine 
ads produce live leads for you. TE 
TODAY for full particulars andour FREE 
selling outfit of photos and profit charts on 


Windswe 
Si ve; ” | AFP od 


Customers need have no previous fox ex- 
perience or own any land—we ranch foxes 
for them—they reap the animal increase 
and pelt profits. A yielding investment 
for their dollars now. A steady income for 
the man who intends to retire. Field un- 
limited—sell prospects with $5 or $5,000. 

Aany selling plans—full or part ownership, 
whole or time payment. Costs nothing to 


get full particulars. WRITE TODAY. 
| fo. f.. AF Tay Pies 


3705 Windswept Building 
HENDERSON, Jefferson Co., NEW YORK 








FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 


Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 
Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? : 


For twenty years |I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 


Unmounted Hand-Made Split Bamboo 
Glued and Ready to Mount 


Materials to 
Complete 


od 


Per Set Per Set 

For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 

extta tiplGicw.dc.0 cota uta $10.00 $ 6.75 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 

With extra) tipi... cs cate -- 10.00 6.75 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 

piece with extra tip.... 10.00 8.00 
For Light Bait Casting 

Rods, 2-piece with extra 

CID ere clstotslatsts\ > bel aletsiste tote 10.00 8.00 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 

3-piece with extra tip... 15.00 9.00 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 

3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 
Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given, All 


correspondence given personal attention. 


9148—120th St., Ri 
CHAS. J. MOHR, Hill Levy Leek eae 
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THOUSANDS %, boys are 


. . made happy 
with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 








something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and_ practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
With plenty of pep and force and learn 
1 that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have o 
them, order from us. 
5 Zip-Zip shooter com- 
plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C 








Your raw furs tanned and 


made into beautiful coats, 
scarfs, chokers, muffs, rugs, 
B »te. Enormous savings. Send 
for FREE cataicg. 
: ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
25 N. Dearborn St. 
Dept. M-2 Chicago, III. 
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waited; but nothing showing up, I re- 
laxed enough to note the beauty of the 
rays of the climbing sun glancing on 
the quiet waters of the lake far below 
me. As I looked, there came to my ear 
a dainty patter on the leaves from the 
opposite side of a thicket just above me 
and I knew some living thing was moy- 
ing my way. “A chipmunk” I thought, 
“possibly a partridge, at any rate I’ll 
be ready.” On came the rustling still 
sounding closer and closer and as I 
watched, suddenly from behind the 
thicket, out trotted a red fox not 
twenty feet away. My shells were 
loaded with number eight shot for par- 
tridges, too tiny for fox shooting, but 
that did not matter. At that short 
range poor Reynard stood no chance 
and I carried the carcass in triumph 
to the house where the old man took 
off the pelt for me and stretched it 
over a thin board remarking as he 
worked, “That’s the old vixen that has 
been stealing ours and the neighbors’ 
chickens for the last three years; the 
wimmin folks of this neighborhood sure 
owe you a vote of thanks.” 


NE election morning, Joe, our local 

Editor, and myself, after doing our 
duty at the polls as early as the opening 
of the booths would allow, started out 
on one of those objectless hunts that 
indoor workers love when comes a holi- 
day. Coming to a piece of woods about 
two miles out where we generally made 
our initial drive, we separated, travers- 
ing parallel valleys with the idea of a 
possible shot at a partridge, knowing 
that elusive bird was here. In descend- 
ing the pine-covered slope to my loca- 
tion at the bottom of the vale over a 
noiseless slippery carpet of pine need- 
les, I caught sight of a fox perhaps 
twenty rods away jumping up and down 
erratically over the surface of a little 
marshy spot where *grew long rank 
grasses and weeds. The way was open 
of timber growth along the swale and 
I could see him plainly; evidently he 
was catching mice and from his quick 
darts here and there in the long grass, 
he seemed to have unearthed a nest of 
them. , Knowing that another step 
would discover me to the vigilant 
hunter, I took a long hopeless shot and 
watched him regretfully as he streaked 
like a flash up and over the hill into 
the valley where I knew Joe was on the 
lookout. My thought of “O if he will 
only cross my partner’s path” was in- 
terrupted by the report of a gun, and 
rushing over the top, there was Joe 
holding Reynard aloft by the brush and 
shouting, “He almost ran over me.” It 
was a young fox, poorly versed in fox 
lore; evidently an orphan, or he would 
never have been working overtime when 
he should be safely holed up sleeping 
and laying plans for the coming night. 


ON another occasion it was early 
morning and I was making record 
time across lots to reach my favorite 
mushroom field, gather in the spoils 
ahead of the other fellow and get back 
to business without being seriously 
missed. Crossing a meadow at the foot 
of the ridge, bordered by a forest 
growth that reached clear up to the 
railway, I noticed beyond a knoll ahead 
of me, a concourse of a dozen or more 
crows circling low, cawing vociferously 
and darting groundward beyond my line 
of vision on the opposite side of the 
knoll. It seemed to me at the time 
that these crows were acting queerly 
for such wary robbers, but my thoughts 
were on mushrooms and as I walked up 
to the crest of the knoll and looked 
down the other side, I saw the cause of 
their agitation! They had intercepted 
a big dog fox in the middle of this 
field, far from his native haunts in the 
woods and were having all sorts of fun 
with him, pecking and clawing his back 
and head, dodging his snapping jaws 
and fending paws and skilfully inter- 
cepting him when he tried to retreat. 
They ’compassed him on every side and 
gave him no time to prove his inborn 
craftiness. It was an interesting spec- 
tacle, one that John Burroughs or old 
Aesop himself would have delighted in. 
So wrapped up were both parties in 
the contest that I stood an interested 
spectator long enough to enjoy every 
detail, but one old crow finally saw me, 
gave the alarm and the arena was 
cleared in a moment while I trudged on 
for my mushrooms. 


Y son, as town clerk, writes many 

hundred shooting licenses in and 
about my home town every year. For 
the benefit of the Conservation Com- 
mission, that it may keep tabs on the 
amount of game shot and trapped in 
every district of the State, he is re- 
quired to take from each applicant a 
sworn list of all the game he bagged the 
previous year. I have looked over these 
lists with an eye to the status of Bre’r 
Fox and amongst the ‘thousands of 
squirrels, rabbits, pheasants and other 
small game listed, I fail to find 
more than a meager half dozen of red 
foxes. 


And so by virtue of his cleverness, 
the fox lives and thrives. My experi- 
ences, covering more than fifty years, 
prove that he will not down. Since he 
is sought no more by those old-timers 
who one time asked no better sport than 
listening to the music of the hound 
while waiting patiently for a shot, and 
so long as the isolated hunt clubs find 
surcease in the anise bag: and the an- 
nual hunt ball, our children’s ¢hildren 
will still at times see his graceful form 
—for Reynard is in our midst to stay. 
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Tarpon on a Nine-Thread 
Line 
(Continued from page 87) 


society. The buttons and belt holding 
my pants had bursted off during my 
gyrations back and forth from stem 
to stern of the boat which was neces- 
sary in order to keep my small line 
free from the bottom of the launch. 

After buttons and belt had given way, 
naturally my pants slipped down on 
my ankles, and were promptly kicked 
off to allow more freedom which was 
vitally essential right at that stage of 
the game. My shirt-tail was flapping, 
and snapping in the brisk breeze, and 
while I was by this time fighting light, 
if Mr. Tarpon had lasted ten minutes 
longer he could have gone his way re- 
joicing so far as I was concerned. 

I was thoroughly fagged out. When 


‘I finally reeled my fish up along side 


the pulling of that trigger. 


the boat, George reached over, grasped 
the tarpon in the gills with his fingers, 
and hauled the fighter in the boat where 
the silver beauty lay without making 
the least quiver—the tarpon was stone 
dead, and I wasn’t very much alive 
myself, but I could not help pitying the 
fish as he lay there conquered and 
dead after the most determined and 
spectacular battle it has ever been my 
experience to witness. 


HEN we reached Pass a Grille the 

fish was officially weighed and 
measured. The weight was 113 pounds 
and the fish was 72 inches long, and 
while I have since tried time and again 
to get another silver king on a nine- 
thread line, my efforts so far have been 
in vain. 


“Tce—and Bluebills” 
(Continued from page 105) 


of my waders. I was holding my duck 
out of the water with one hand and my 
gun up in the air with the other when a 
single bluebill came over the pass and 
got by the shooting of my two friends. 


HEY called out to me to get him. 
There I was with my feet stuck in 

six inches of mud, the water up near the 
top of my waders, and it was ice water 
remember. I dropped the duck that I 
was carrying, twisted half way around 
until I was almost unbalanced, and 
pulled on that duck. He came down 
like a stone and made a hole through 
the thin ice where he struck. SoI had 
to break ice for another fifty yards to 
retrieve him. It was not that this shot 
was difficult in itself that makes it stand 
out in my memory, but it was the real- 
ization of the “possibilities” attending 
The boys 
on the shore yelled “good shot,” but 
just at the moment the only thing good 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


about it was the realization that I was 
still right side up in a pair of dry 
waders. 

Just as I reached shore a high one 
was coming straight over Hank and he 
snapped it dead in the air, dropping it 
just a few feet from him. He discov- 
ered that it was a redhead. And in 
the meantime Bill had pulled down a 
greenwing teal. So we were really go- 
ing to have some variety. 


HE sun had nearly set when I got 
my next chance at the last duck 
that I killed that day—and the best one. 


A big fellow appeared straight over | 


out of the now almost dark north, and 
I cracked him the first shot. He was 
hard hit and started on a slant straight 
toward Hank. I called to Hank, “get 
that one quick before he gets away.” 
Hank had not seen this duck and he 
whirled madly around yelling “where?” 
That duck just missed Hank’s head by 
about two feet and was dead when he 
picked it up, no doubt more from the 
impact with the ground than from the 
shot. And it was a greenhead mallard 
in full plumage, the only mallard seen 
that day. More variety. 


It was sundown now and shooting 
was legally over. _We emptied our guns 
and started to get things together for 
the trip home. We had twenty-six blue- 
bills, one redhead, one canvasback, one 
greenwing teal and one greenhead mal- 
lard. It was the easiest shooting that 
I had enjoyed that season, and was also 
the last, as it froze hard the next night. 
All of those ducks were shot right off 
that pass, without moving out of the 
blinds. 


Ae now, as I dream over again the 
sight of those fast bluebills com- 
ing over that pass, I attach as a supple- 
ment to that memory, an imagination 
of what might have happened if there 
had been a boat with which to get out 
to that open water in the south lake. 
I could have shot the limit of all three 
of us in fifteen minutes. But it would 
have been only a little MORE. We 
had had a fine outing, a good bag, and 
did not need any more. 

And we are compelled to admit that 
because J did not have a boat that fall, 
there are a lot more ducks for some- 
one next fall. Is it not true? That is 
something worth remembering. Enough 
is ENOUGH. 
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= U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
= MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
and Repair Parts 
hotguns, Rifles, Over and 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 
Revolvers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25 ¢fg, 
A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 








NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
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_——— full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
SS Trapping stories, and _ pictures 
———<— yaluable information about guns, 


rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws. 
and a thousand and one helpful 






























hints for sportsmen, National 
A\ Sportsman tells what to do in the 
<FA woods, how to cook grub, how to 
Rs 77-4 build camps and blinds, how to 
ESS. 77-4 train your bunting dog, how to 
BA srreserve trophies, how to start a 
SF gun club, how to build a rifle 
H A range. No book or set of books 
SS — you ean buy will give you the 
: fj amount of up-to-date informa- 
(I tion about life in the open that 
pS you get from a year’s sub- 
2 scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
mau for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 


handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
F obs showr here- 


with, Mail your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL * 
SPORTSMAN 





A GLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
onc is being washed the other can be worn. 






The best suspensory made for comfort and 
conyenience; no irritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


le. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
52 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 


You Can Cut Your ipod Hair 

any style— feather edge if you 

s easily and quickly as you comb your 

hair. Saves you time and money. 

Gives a quick, clean-cut hair 

cut. You need it 
; Over 80,000 at calinel Q 

in use. se ts 
4 S ‘ON eos in 
Write for Free Trial 


ra ii 
ape COWAN Hain CUTTER, eae nie 


ETE 
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Sanna newest and most 
beautifully furnished hotel — 
accomodating 1034 Quests 
Broadway at 63 Street. 
ATH PRIVATE 7, 
$250 


oo 
ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH- 
$350 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


TOI e 
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THE NAVAJO RUG 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
N and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 
















The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating, For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 











The Prices Vary According to Size 


3x5 approx. ...... $20.00 4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
5x 8........60.00 to 75.00 


wel ee 6) of ere 2 ae eeu 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 












guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 





THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















Send for 


Sportsmen’s 


Book 
Catalog 


It contains descrip- 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun, Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
3ooklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, New York 


BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


tions of all leading 
The product of years of experience 


outdoor books with with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
: ° medicine but the greatest Distemper 

prices. Keep it as killer the world has ever seen. 

a ready reference. GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 


Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 





Put up in tablet or powder form. 
Packages, enough for four dogs, 
price $7.50. 
Forest and Stream 
Leaves no after-effects such as 


Publishing Co. Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 


221 W. 57th Street your dogs. 


N.{Y.-City BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 











Classitied Advertisements 


DOGS 





In transactions between strangers, the pur- |_ 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should } 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES — BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. Papers 
furnished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 











THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLY N—IRISH— 
English—Gordon setters—Pointers—Irish Spaniels 
—Chesapeake Retrievers—pups, trained dogs—~ 
describe kind wanted—enclose 6 cents descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 





REGISTERED SETTER PUPPIES, MO- 
hawk, Whitestone, Paliacho, Freeland Scout Blood. 
Six months old, $35 each. W. S. McFall, Col- 
umbia, Tenn. 





GORDON SETTER, 18 MONTHS OLD, 
perfect retriever, land or water. U. S. Routzong, 
Cotter, Ark. 





IRISH SETTERS, CHAMPION BLOOD 
lines; whelped March. $30.00. P. R. Luttrell, 
Alluwe, Okla. 





SETTER AND POINTER PUPPIES TEN 
months old $35.00 or trade for gun equal value. 
A. L. Walker, Columbia, Tenn. 





FOR SALE— ENGLISH SETTER PUPS 
from registered hunting stock, $30 each. George 
Boynton, Greenville, N. H. 





LLEWELLYN AND POINTER PUPS, 
three to five months old; male or female, $25.00. 
All papers to register. Brood Bitches untrained, 
$50.00 to $75.00; dogs trained on quail, $40.00 to 
$100.00. Best breeding of Pointers and Llewellyns. 
Mail check and if we haven’t what you want will 
return check. Reference, Peoples National Bank, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. Solomon & Shapard, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. £ 





POINTER AND LLEWELLYN SETTER 
puppies for sale, whelped Nov. Best of breeding. 
All papers to register. $25 each. Other dogs also, 
a me your wants. W. J. Peacock, Shelbyville, 

enn. 





SETTERS AND POINTERS, 6 MONTHS 
old, papers furnished, cheap. C. Scott, Sedalia, Ky. 





ONLY 48 SETTERS AND POINTERS FOR 
sale. $20 females, $25 males, 4 months. Must 
suit purchaser. Also coon hounds, beagles, aire- 
dales. Will ship C. O. D. on approval. Express 
guaranteed. Wire my expense. W. M. King, 
Poindexter, Ky. 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 








combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 





HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 





PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER-AIREDALES— 
After Xmas sale of female pups and_ breeding 
stock. Prices cut in half. .30 beautiful female 
pups,*$10 and $15, all pedigreed, also five select 
brood bitches. References, Forest and Stream. 
Lou Holliday, Victor, Mont. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS OF RANK. EVERY 
desirable quality that gives satisfaction to the 
purchaser. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 














BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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‘and Trappers, 


; 


| quality Ringnecks will bring results. 
‘wild animals of all kinds. 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cent per word. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 





CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size 53c; Eagle cent and _ catalog 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








LIVE STOCK 





TRAPPERS—CRAGO CELEBRATED LEAP- 
ing traps, lightest, surest, highest catching, strong- 
est holding traps made. Missoula Clutch Trap 
Company, Missoula, Montana. 





PHEASANTS, QUAILS, WILD DUCKS, 
and wild turkeys, many varieties. Order eggs 
Some splendid breeding stock for immediate 
shipment. Possum Hollow Game Farm, R. 9-20, 
Springfield, Ohio. 





I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 








CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water 
Fowl, Deer and Elk. Eggs for Spring delivery. 
Send stamp for price list. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 





START FUR FARMING—SKUNKS EASILY 
raised, bred females for sale. Instructive, interest- 
ing, descriptive catalog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, 
Springfield, Minn. 





COON HUNTERS AND DOG TRAINERS 
I have important information for 
your benefit and success. Can show you_ how to 
be more successful. Particulars free. Raymond 
Bingaman, Batavia, Ohio, R. 1. 


PHEASANT EGGS FROM OUR SUPERIOR 
We also sell 
Edgemere Game Farm, 
Troy, Ohio. 








DUCK ATTRACTIONS 





MORE DUCKS COME TO YOUR WATERS 
if you plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and other 
foods they like. 2S years’ practical experience. 
Free planting advice. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farm 283 H. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 





WILD RICE FOR SPRING PLANTING; 
also parched for table use. Booklet ‘‘Wild Rice 
for Wild Ducks.’’ We aim to give service on 











both. Also other wild duck attractions. Geo, D. 
Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 


Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necéssary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
955, St. Louis, Mo. 


REAL ESTATE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES—$45 FOR 
5 acres, beautiful lake front; $50 for 10 acres, 
hunting camp site; $92 for 50 acres, mixed farm- 
ing,, good market; $315 for 160 acres, wheat and 
dairy farm, Manitoba; $378 for claim near mines 
that have paid millions. Lots from % acre to 2 
square miles suitable for hunting, fishing, farming, 
Mining, lumbering, summer cottages, camp sites, 
etc. All offered at ten cents on the dollar of 
their value. $5 and $10 down and easy monthly 
Send for illustrated list describing the 


‘Tax Sale Service, 
Queen Street, West District, 5-S, Toronto, 


Ontario, Canada, 


In writing to 


(Initals and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


with order, March forms close February Ist. 


BOOKS 


| 





MR. A. E. WILSON-BROWNE, OF RAVENS- 
cliffe, Sutton Coldfield, England, who is disposing 
of his well-known Library of Angling Books, has 
compiled a priced catalogue. This will be invalu- 
able to collectors, as it contains over 2,000 items, 
many rare and interesting. Price 75c, or in boards, 
$1, post free. 





TAXIDERMY 





F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
285 Halladay St.; Jersey City, N. J. 





HIGHEST GRADE TAXIDERMY IS EVI- 


dent in our mounting. Equipped for any job; 
heads, animals, rugs, birds, fish, ladies’ furs. For 
sale, splendid mounted game birds, rugs, etc. List. 


For use of taxidermists: eyes, panels, skulls, scalps, 
etc., supply list on request. M. J. Hofmann, Taxi- 
dermist and Furrier, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 
IN SY: 





FOR SALE CHEAP—MOUNTED MOOSE 
head, fifteen points. Black bear skins for mounting. 
Union Clothing Co., Marquette, Mich. 





UNEXCELLED TAXIDERMY, TANNING, 
Dyeing, Repairing. Fur manufacturing. Stamp 
brings prices. Grove’s Fur Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., Dept. G. 








HELP WANTED 








AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 
leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 


windows, Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
samples. Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 
Write for free particulars. Mokane, Dept. A-2s, 
Denver, Colo. 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 





guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. 


Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS—SELL TWO SHIRTS FOR PRICE 
of one. Walton Duplex Shirts are reversible. Make 
$15-$25 daily. We deliver, collect. Write for 
“Your Opportunity.”” Walton-Duplex Co., 108 
Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the ‘real thing’’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120, Stornoway, Scotland. 


TOBACCO—THREE YEAR OLD LEAF. 8 
Ibs. chewing $2.60, 8 smoking $2.20, 8 second 
smoking $1.40. Pay for tobacco and _ postage 
when received. Old Homespun Co., Hawesville, 
Ky. 

LETTERHEADS, STATEMENTS, CARDS, 
envelopes printed to suit your business or occupa- 


tion. Write for free samples and low prices. 
Englewood Printing Co., Englewood, Ohio. 


Dogs 


(Continued from page 124) 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


| 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken- 
nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


DOGS, MEDICINE, FEEDS, SUPPLIES, 
Catalogue. Dog Journal, D-177, Herrick, Ill. 








Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will 


Remittance must be enclosed 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND | PUP- 
pies. Eligible American Kennel Club. Reason- 
able prices. Few as good, none better. lone 
Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


IMPORTED POLICE DOGS — STUDS, 


bitches, 100 pups, $35 and up. Bostons, Frencheys, 


Fox ‘Terriers, Collies, Spaniels. Several breeds. 
Catalogue free. Dwillard’s Kennels, Kalamazoo, 
Mich, 


14 MONTHS OLD, 


Erdmann, Harvard St., 


CHESAPEAKE BAY, 
male, tan, eligible. <A. 
Green Bay, Wis. 








MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, 
Know Thyself, 
Pointing 


are 


Training Implement, 

Yard Breaking, 

Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 
There are chapters on The Art of Training, 

Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 

ing, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 

169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


First Lessons, 
Instinct, 


HUNTING THE FOX 


By W. De BROKE 


This book is a study of the history and 
practical technique of the 
written with a simplicity and vividness of 
touch which should give it a leading place 
on the shelf of fox-hunting classics. 

137 pages Board, $3.00 


hunting fox, 


TRAINING THE HUNTING 
DOG 
For the Field and Field Trials 
By BEN WATERS 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 


adequate guide for amateurs and_ profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 
Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 
Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 

281*pages Cloth Price, $3.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 

157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 


of the best of breeding 
FL-O8R es: AclLax 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Free Dog Book}}\" 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, strippingcombs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W EAE CHAS | 









Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
(leach him what whoa! means,’ No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in “pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can ‘be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


If Your Nee Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be _ sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently. voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
$s his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 
For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


The Dent Medicine Co., “syu's 


New Preston 
Conn. 

















Price 
50 Cents 








DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 


Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Boy, Flintlock and Hare 


Early Thrills Cannot Be Duplicated in 
Later Life 


By JOHN R. MITCHELL 








ONE of my early ad- 
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ventures impressed 
me more than the 
incident attendent 


= in ied my first 
I can see 
perform- 
_| ance as clearly as 
@.|if it happened only 
‘yesterday. One 
morning I got out 
bright and early and found a beautiful 
picture spread out before me; a damp 
snow had fallen during the night, the 
first one of the season, for it was in 
November, and in Oxford County, 
Maine, one does not have to wait all 
winter for a little snow. I had been 
snaring rabbits, but I wanted to shoot 
one that my dog was chasing. At 
that time I was not allowed to go off 
alone with a gun, as my parents did 
not think I had arrived at the age of 
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discretion. A good many of my boy 
friends were on the same _ bench, 
waiting. 


I had an idea I could use the gun 
safely and thought I could get by 
Dad, for I had his sympathy, he was 
fond of the field sports. I knew an 
old gentleman who was the possessor 
of an old flint lock and I got away as 
soon as I could and-had an interview 
with my old friend whose confidence 
and good will I was fortunate to 
have. He was quite cautious about 
the old antique for he had never let 
a boy take it before. When I ex- 
plained to him how very disappointed 
I should be if I could not get a rabbit, 
my entreaties finally prevailed and 
rather reluctantly he brought out the 
old treasure. With careful instruc- 
tions how to use it and prevent any 
accidents happening to the gun—or 
myself, he placed it in my keeping. 
It almost took my breath away to 
think of the very great favor I was 
receiving from my kind and generous 
old friend. 


I did not seem to think it very 
dangerous as the barrel was so blamed 
long I could not get in front of it 
and over my shoulder was about the 
best way to carry it. 


HERE was a swamp about a half 

a mile away and I knew it to be 
an ideal spot to chase rabbits. It 
was about a quarter of a mile long 
and about half as wide. A big pond 
was on one side and broad fields sur- 
rounded the balance; rabbits always 


stuck to the swamp when hunted. It— 
was an exceedingly satisfied and 
happy embryo hunter that might 
have been seen hurrying along the 
road tugging about seven feet of 
destruction on his young’ shoulder. 
The damp snow hung to the trees 
and bushes and as the sun shone on 
them, the icy particles glistened and 
sparkled with all the colors of the 
rainbow. It was an_ enchanting 
picture. 

My first gunning’ adventure was 
surely staged in luxurious splendor, 
but I did not forget the rabbit. 

Just a word about the dog that was 
with me; by his happy actions it 
seemed as if history was to be made 
that day. 

His sire was a fine bred fox hound 
and his dam a great cattle dog you 
could leave to watch the farm during 
your absence and no cattle could stop 
on your property. He was great on 
treeing partridge, and many a big 
wood-chuck I have dug out of the stone 
walls for him to kill. 


E had hardly gotten into the 

swamp before he had started a 
rabbit and was barking furiously on 
a hot scent, but it was a deep wet 
snow and hard running—for the dog 
especially. 

The dog ran him down to the end 
of the swamp, turned back and was 
coming my way. I, of course, could 
not hold the gun to my shoulders, but 
I found a convenient limb to rest it 
on and I looked to see if the powder 
was in the pan. I rested the gun over 
the limb and stood my ground with 
Spartan courage. 


The rabbit came in sight, in good 
shooting distance. I was a little rat- 
tled but when he got about opposite 
I boldly pulled the trigger. It did not 
go off at once as the powder had been 
dampened by the snow falling on it 
from the bushes, but fireworks started 
immediately. Hiss-s-s hiss-s-s sput- 
ter-r-r hiss-s-s. I kept him covered 
and after he had proceeded a couple 
of rods and was just about to disap- 
pear around a little rise the gun went. 
off like a cannon, and I thought my 
shoulder also went at the same time. 

The dog came bounding along and 
barking for all he was worth, but he 
stopped barking when he passed out 
of sight around the knoll, and I knew 
the old gun, with my assistance, had 
probably effected a slight change in 
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his plans. I got up out of the snow 
_and charged on the knoll. I found the 
dog standing over my victim and ke, 
the dog, seemed quite pleased at the 
_existing conditions. I picked up the 
_ rabbit and went back to retrieve the 
old Queen’s Arm as the old gentleman 
ealled it. I founc it buried in the snow 
but uninjured, and picking it up with 
a kindly feeling, I started for home 
with a smiling face and a happy heart. 

The old gentleman did not have 
much to say, but I know he was quite 
surprised. 

The rabbit was a fine specimen of 
the big Maine Lare which is red in 
the summer and white in the late fall. 
When I skinned him I found one shot, 
and one only, hit him in the side when 
he turned to go behind the knoll and 
it went through his heart. I have done 
some shooting since that time, but 
“never had keener feeling come over 
me. Those early thrills are hard to 
_ duplicate. 


Bird Banding 
(Continued from page 78) 


he has trapped as many as 20 of one 
variety of ducks; a sportsman in the 
South has permanently identified a con- 
siderable number of Louisiana herons, 
while 140 members of the white- 
throated sparrows have been tagged 
this year. The variety of birds in- 
cluded in the survey is almost limitless, 
taking cognizance of ducks, herons, 
quail, morning doves, horned owls, 
_euckoos, king fishers, several kinds of 
woodpeckers, fly catchers, crows, jays, 
blackbirds, orioles, sparrows and fin- 
ches, warblers, nuthatches, thrashers, 
chickadees, robins, and bluebirds. 
 §. Prentiss Baldwin, a noted bird 
fancier, has placed 1,600 bands in four 
years, employing the type of trap de- 
signed by the experts of the Biological 
Survey. Sparrows, deemed as pests, 
are destroyed, and their decreasing 
numbers is a favorable opportunity for 
increasing the presence of native birds. 
$o alluring was the trap as a feeding 
place for desirable members of the 
feathered tribe that of 700 birds 
handled in five weeks in Georgia, two- 
thirds repeated their visits, inspiring 
the lover of birds to coin the words 
“repeats” as it applies to the frequency 
of the visits from the winged creatures. 


NE brown thrasher, for two suc- 
cessive seasons, made the trap his 
constant abode, while a cardinal be- 
ame such a nuisance as to be respon- 
sible for the removal of the trap to a 
fresh location. Individuals are identi- 
fied by their unfailing characteristics, 
as illustrated by a white-throated spar- 


by fighting and biting the fingers of 
the owner of the trap, while another 
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SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


Made according to the old health 
and stamina-building formula which 
for more than 50 years has been the 
choice of owners, breeders, and ex- 
hibitors. 
feed 


For a variation in diet 


SPRATT’S OVALS 


the new pocket dog biscuit. A con- 
veniently-sized “Meat Fibrine”’ bis- 
cuit for every size and breed. Write 
for samples and send 2c. for new 
book on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
mile = 
pict <A 


Battle Creek Health Food for Dogs’ 


A Complete meal for your dogs, very wholesome and nutritious. 
Better than meat. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


On this introductory offer we pay freight. 
East of Rockies West of Rockies 
2 Lb. Cartons 5 








25" Sacks 3.00 a} 
oo ae ak 5.00 6.00 
100 9.00 11.00 
500 " In * 43.00 53.00 


ORDER TODAY 


Send Money order or draft direct to factory and shipment will 
made at once. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 












POHIC 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog's 
brain. The'lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. (The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 








Your name and address 
on this collar for 65 cents 
and the same without spots 50c. 
4 Other styles ranging up to $3.50. 

; Write for catalog. 


THAD DORSEY CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 











DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities. on game necessary to develop a 


birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 








Ch, Cole’s Blue Prince II 
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English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 


and up. 
C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 






wy DELCREO 
DOCG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 







POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 


“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


3 ae 5 sah in 


appo Von Der Kriminal 
Polizei AlIKC334026 S$Z72782 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 














“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 

Policy covers death from any 

cause, theft and loss by escape 
. Lowest rates. 

LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - - Illinois 













DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25 ; 

DOGDOM Book department 
any book about dogs published. 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nai’] Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


Foreign, $2.50 
can supply 
Write to- 











A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL SALE— 


To Forest & Stream Readers 
toms Steel ARETE $6.45 









8 shot 
3” barrel 
6” overall 
Weight 14 oz. 


An ideal weapon for the protection of the 
home. Features are light weight and com- 
pactness; simplicity of operation, safety 
attachment prevents accidental discharge. 


Blue Steel Finish, Hard Rubber Grip. 
Special ‘Sale Prices. sx om seis ejeleln oimicie eis $6.45 


German Police Automatic, $8.95 
«<M 
ad 





EXTRA MAGAZINE FREE 
A well-constructed German military model 
automatic, very powerful, accurate and 
great penetration. Considerable rapidity of 
fire and range; flat, compact shape; easily 
portable; barrel opens up which eliminates 
assembling; self loading and automatic 
ejector; safety lock prevents accidental dis- 
charge. Special Sale Price.......... $8.95 


Cowboy Se eee $16.45 






Weight 18 oz. 


The Famous Hand Ejector. Latest model 
with “Popular Swing Cylinder’ controlled 
by thumb; just a touch on the frame swings 
out cylinder ready to load or unload shells; 
hand checkered walnut grips; Spanish make. 
OurePricesOnly.nieck gic d cisistees ine eyric eee $16.45 
Same as above 32.20 or 38 Cal., 4”, 5” or 
6” barrel, weight 28 oz. 

Special Sale Price.........cccesse>s $17.45 


Foch’s Bey ees oon eee $16.25 
: , Absolutely the 
- very latest im- 
ported French 
Field Glass. Bet- 
ter known as the 
SE Sersy sO went. He 
French Army,” 
8-Power 24 ligne 
objective, 6 
lenses, gun metal 
mountings and 
sunshades; ex- 
tended 8 inches, 
finished in black 
leather. Complete 
with Black 
Leather Case and 
Shoulder Straps. 
ie 3 B) Special Sale 
Price . .$16.25 
All Our YAY fh Is Brand New 
Order one of these Specials NOW 
Mail orders promptly filled upon receipt of cash or 
money order, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


We ship by return mail. You pay Postman on arrival. 
Full satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Bank 
Reference. 

Illustrated Catalog on Request 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


258 Broadway Dept. 063 New York 
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white-throated specimen proved to be 
an invariable squealer. 


Cracked grain and bread is an inviting 
bait in attracting birds to a trap, the 
grain being finely pulverized and scat- 
tered thinly to a distance of five feet 
from the trap. The crusts and bulky 
pieces of bread are reserved for allure- 
ments inside the trap, the bird having 
a keen eye for the larger chunks. 
Robins are not easily ensnared, but 
one bird fancier suggests the use of 
mulberries as an enticing bait. Strange 
enough, in alluring house sparrows, a 
couple of their own tribe is an effective 
decoy. Dogs and cats prove annoying 
to captured birds and it-is advisable 
to place a guard fence around each 
trap, a stretch of chicken net wire 
three feet high, and 60 feet long will 
serve the purpose of forming a circular 
pen 29 feet in diameter. An approved 
trapping method is thus described: A 
small piece of zine is so bent upon a 
piece of wire that it serves as a perch; 
the wire is loosely tacked to the box 
with staples, and is so bent that a 
thread may be fastened upon the end 
of the wire. A pull on the thread 
closes the perch up against the en- 
trance. With a couple of staples this 
trap door may be attached temporarily 
to any box, or tree stump, and used for 
all the hole-nesting birds. 


NCE the bird has been captured, 

there is a prescribed method for 
fastening the identification tag. The 
bands vary in size, with the accom- 
panying instruction to select the small- 
est-size that will close around the bare 
portion of the foot or leg, immediately 
above the toes, without fitting so 
securely as to bind or chafe. It should 
be permitted to move freely up and 
down, and yet should not fit so loosely 
as a bracelet. This latter caution is 
particularly applicable to small perch- 
ing birds where there is opportunity for 
twigs and thorns to penetrate openings 
in loosely fitting bands. The edges of 
the bands are lapped, these being 
smooth, thereby avoiding the possibility 
of projecting edges forming companion- 
ship with nesting material. While the 
danger from open bands is not negli- 
gible, there is also possible ill effects 
from lapping the band so far as to 
cause it to bind or pinch. A complete 
paralysis of the foot might be the ulti- 
mate result. A pair of small round- 
nosed pliers is an indispensable in- 
strument in labelling birds by serial 
numbers, a little practice with the tool 
insuring skill in placing the bands. 
Any round, pointed instrument is ade- 
quate for opening bands sufficiently to 
permit the entrance of the bird’s leg. 
A metal pencil, however, serves the 
purpose ideally and also performs the 
function of jotting down the data in 
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the scientific study of the species. 


tue feet in the snow every noon an 










































Bands should not be placed on recently 
hatched birds, waiting until they are 
fully fledged and ready to depart from | 
the nest. 4 


Fe VROEE has long employed the 
method of banding birds in making 


ago. Here is the three-year history o 
a song sparrow trapped near Cleve 
land, Ohio: No. 27705, banded May 
26, 1915, and taken June 5; recaptured 
on June 20, 1916, on the same spot; 
and killed in a trap by a shrike on 
July 7, 1918. A chimney swift banded — 
on June 6, 1916, was taken on June 
12, 1917, on both occasions coming — 
down the same bed-room chimney. A 
brown thrasher banded on February — 
27, 1915, was taken on March 13 and ~ 
two or three times a day until the trap 
was moved on March 25, always at 
the same feeding station. In 1916 the 
same bird was taken on February 21, 
D225 205 at aor ee March 1, 2, 16, and 
29. 

The bes ete rate from natural and 
accidental causes is astonishingly large, 
a fact which interrupts a continuous 
study of bird history. The cumulative 
evidence of thousands of specimens, as 
assembled by means of recording their 
distinguishing characteristics as re- 
flected by indentification tags, should 
render available scientific information 
heretofore lacking in a study of the 
feathered tribe. The Federal govern- 
ment will issue the data in the form of 
a popular exposition, which should at 
once stimulate the pride of bird lovers 
and enlighten the public as to the life 
habits of these creatures of flight. 





Northern Minnesota by 


Snowshoe 
(Continued from page 111) 


years, those who had not, told me that 
they were surprised at the ease with 
which they were manipulated. Sore 
feet did not interrupt the good nature 
of the party, owing largely to constant 
care. It was the usual thing to wash 


put on dry sox. Three pairs, one of 
thin silk and two of the heaviest wool, 
were used. Oil-tanned moccasins wer 
used, and a pair of leather-topped rub- 
bers when the snow frequently became 
wet. 


of members of the party that snow- 
shoe hiking should receive more atten 
tion from those interested in travel 
ing “by hand.” It is, therefore, hereby 
heartily suggested that every hiking 
club in the northern states decide to 
take one of these cool, dustless hikes 
through the white woods this winter, 
just as an experiment. 
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Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
A Reference Book Invaluable to the Outdoor Man 


This encyclopedia covers in a clear, accurate and comprehensive manner 
the entire range of the great out-of-doors. It is a volume to which the 
sportsman can refer with confidence for accurate information in every 
branch of outdoor sport. It is replete with the practical experiences, 
the practices and the usages of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. A book of useful hints and suggestions any one 
of which would justify its publication. Deserving of a place in every 
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BULL ELK BUGLING 


Symbol of great strength and courage, the antlered monarch sends forth a ringing challenge, which, echoing 
thru the hills, causes the pulse to quicken. Let us be considerate of our wild life now, that future genera- 
tions may know the thrill of unspoiled game fields. 


(See Ernest Miller’s article on page 156) 
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It Is Not All of Fishing to Fish 


| A Story of the Unique and Remarkable Character of the Angling to Be 


Jaye yh OL) er 


fortunately situated that he can 

pull up stakes and escape the 
snows and rigor of winter, or the blus- 
tering winds of March, by journey- 
jing to the genial climate of Florida, 
is to be congratulated if not envied. 
‘At the jumping-off place of the south- 
ern extremity of the peninsula of 
Florida, where the Gulf Stream laves 
‘the coralline shores and the trade 
winds blow day and night, he can loaf 
and invite his soul in pure delight 
and with becoming dignity. From 
Miami to Key West there is such an 
abundance and affluence of piscatorial 
wealth in the way of game-fishes that 
the angler has but to choose the time 
and place and govern himself accord- 
ingly. Tarpon, barracuda, bonefish, 
and ten-pounder are common to the 
landlocked waters of Cards and 
Barnes sounds, while along the reefs 
and between the keys the kingfish, 
amber-jack, bonito and groupers seem 
ever alert for the angler’s lure. 

Many winters spent in that region 
have convinced me that it may with 
truth be termed the “angler’s para- 
dise,” a much hackneyed phrase, but 
in this instance one peculiarly fitting 
and justifiable; but how long it wiil 
be entitled to the proud distinction 
may be questioned. When I first vis- 
ited southern Florida, in 1878, it was 
an almost unknown region to northern 
sportsmen; but to-day Lake Worth and 
Miami have become popular and fash- 
ionable winter resorts with railroad, 
hotels, golf links and motor boats. 


y is Northern angler who is so 


FeeADY the flamingo, pink cur- 

lew, paraquet and snowy egret 
are but empty sounding names, hav- 
ing succumbed to the insatiable plume- 
hunter. It is not unlikely that the 
fishes, too, numerous as they have 
been, and plentiful as they still are, 
may show the effects of the disturb- 


Found in the Waters of Florida 





Dr. James Alexander Henshall, apostle 
of the black bass and dean of American 
anglers 


ing influence of man. Already the 
kingfish is becoming comparatively 
scarce. During my ffirst visits to 
Florida I saw numerous flocks of para- 
quets at the headwaters of St. Lucie 
and San Sabastian rivers, also many 
rookeries of the roseate  spoonbill, 
more commonly known as pink cur- 
lews; and in the bayous of Cards 
Sound, their breeding grounds, the 
flamingo was plentiful. The young 
were at first incapable of flight, and 
the wrecker or turtle fishermen would 
wade through these shallow ponds, 
throw their arms around the long 
necks of the unfledged birds, drag them 
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ashore, and take them to Key West to 
be raised to maturity for their bril- 
liant red feathers. What wonder that 
these beautiful birds have disappeared, 
while the water turkey, snake-bird, 
cormorant, fish crow and bittern re- 
main. 


N addition to the tarpon there are 

several other fishes that grow to a 
large size, and which of late years are 
the especial objects of pursuit by tour- 
ists to the winter resorts of Florida. 
Among these jumbos may be men- 
tioned the jewfish, the sailfish, the 
swordfish, the albacore and the amber- 
jack, to say nothing of the several spe- 
cies of sharks. These fishes are cap- 
tured by trolling from sailboats, but 
more frequently from motor boats. 
The baits used are mullets, sardines 
or anchovys, so called. Such artificial’ 
lures as squids of metal or bone, and 
spinners are also employed with suc- 
cess. 

While the pursuit of these finny 
Brobdingnagians can hardly be con- 
sidered angling, or even fishing, in its 
best sense, it is, nevertheless, rather 
an exciting “game,” in which the ho- 
tel guests vie with each other in their 
strenuous efforts to land the largest 
fish of its class. It goes without say- 
ing that the sport is both exciting and 
exhilarating and is quite the vogue 
with both ladies and gentlemen at 
Lake Worth and Miami. 


HE fortunate captor of the largest 

specimen is usually awarded a 
button, ribbon or other trophy. The 
popularity of the sport is much en- 
hanced by a generous spirit of rivalry 
that constitutes one of the pleasant 
and most commendable features of the 
game. Owing to the great diversity 
in size, habits and general. character- 
istics of the game-fishes to be encoun- 
tered in southern Florida, it follows 
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that the tackle 
required for 
their capture 
must vary ac- 
cordingly and 
considerably. I 
have found, 
however, that 
three rods, 
with corre 
sponding reels, 
if of the best 
quality, will be 
all sufficient to 
cope with any 
of the fishes 
to be named. 
These are the 
“tarpon rod” of 
8 feet and 12 
ounces for tar- 
pon, jewfish, 
sailfish, swordfish and sharks of sev- 
eral species. Such a rod should be 
made of split-bamboo or greenhart. 
For bay, or brackish-water species, as 
a mangrove snapper of three pounds 
to channel bass, grouper or amber- 
jack of thirty, the Henshall “Little 
Giant” rod of 7% feet and 9 ounces, 
ash and lancewood is sufficient, re- 
liable and trustworthy. A heavy fly- 
rod, 10 feet and 8 ounces, is 
well adapted for fly-flshing for 
Spanish mackerel, sea-trout, or 
any of the bay fishes. Braided 
linen lines are to be preferred 
to silk, as the latter soon rot 
in salt water. 


In making collections of mu- 
seum specimens, or for scien- 
tific examination, other means 
are often employed. I was once 
cruising in Barnes Sound, east 
of Cape Sable, and had for pi- 
lot Captain Bill Pent, of Key 
West, who was fully acquainted 
with the numerous mud flats 
and sand shoals of those shal- 
low waters. Our experiences, 
as might be imagined, were 
both novel and variable. After sein- 
ing the coves and shores for specimens 
of the smaller fishes we would give our 
attention to those of larger growth in- 
cluding such jumbos as barracuda, tar- 
pon, jewfish and sawfish. Some of 
these were taken with rod and line, 
but other means were resorted to for 
the largest ones. 


ENT was an expert in the use of 
the “grains,” a two-prong spear 
much employed in Florida. It has a 
long and strong line attached to the 
double spear, to which is fitted a long 
handle in its socket for throwing, 
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ica’s beloved angler. 
to name an 
more for angling in this country than he 
and we feel it is a privilege to publish 
the authoritative 
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Sun-bathed palms along the beach 


which becomes detached when a fish 
is struck and the quarry is held by the 
line until landed. Standing in the bow 
of the dory, which I would paddle 
slowly and cautiously up to the fringe 
of mangroves along the shore, Pent 
would hurl the grains twenty, thirty, 
or even fifty feet, and seldom fail to 
plant the barbs firmly in the back of 
a huge fish as it lay sunning itself 


TIVIIHWUUTTTVUUUTAUITNUIUTUU UTA 


Outstanding among the good things Forest 
AND STREAM has to offer its readers this year 
are a number of highly entertaining and 
instructive papers by Dr. Henshall, Amer- 
It would be difficult 


done 


has 


individual who 


of his 


products 
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under the bushes—then there was 
something doing for five or ten min- 
utes. 


The largest barracuda captured mea- 
sured six and a half feet, the largest 
tarpon seven and a quarter, an im- 
mense sawfish nineteen and a man- 
eating shark fifteen feet. But the live- 
liest tussle we had was with a devil- 
fish of moderate dimensions, eight feet 
across the winglike pectoral fins—lI 
have seen them fully twenty feet. 
Following the lead of Victor Hugo the 
octopus is often wrongly termed “devil 
fish,” but this name rightly belongs 
to the largest of the ray family, 
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Manta birostris,. 

The flounder. 
ing and strug- 
gling of one of 
these aquatic 
giants wag 
something to be 
remembered, 
while the erratic 
pitching and 
lunging of the 
dory as it fol- 
lowed the lead 


of the finny 
motor was, to 
say the least, 


exciting. These 
large fish were 
towed ashore, 
killed outright, 
and dissected, in 
order to ascer- 
tain something in relation to their diet 
and time of spawning. 


NE day we saw a porpoise in very 

shallow water playing with her 
two calves, which were, apparently, 
about three feet long, and the water 
scarcely covered them. Being some- 
what curious as to the result, I took the 
rifle and sent a bullet ricocheting across 
the water just behind her. In 
great alarm she gathered a calf 
under each flipper, and the way 
she made the water fly with the 
flukes of her tail propeller in 
her eagerness to reach deeper 
water was amusing but not the 
less remarkable. I could ob- 
serve her plainly for a hundred 
yards, and when at last she dis- 
appeared in deep water she was 
still hugging her twins. Her 
maternal solicitude was really 
touching. 


Once at Mullet Key, the quar- 
antine station in Tampa Bay, a 
man shot into a drove of por- 
poises, and one was left in the 
agony of a death struggle. I 
procured a boat and towed it ashore, 
but it was then quite dead. It was a 
female, and I suspected it was gravid. 
I performed the Caesarian operation 
and found a single baby porpoise 
about two feet in length. It was a 
beautiful creature, the upper half be- 
ing pale gray and the lower half a 
fine rose pink. It was sent with other 
specimens to Washington where a 
beautiful cast was made of it. 


NOTHER day while sailing in 
Barnes Sound we came up with 
three sea-cows, or manatees, feeding. 
on an aquatic plant resembling eel 








Live oaks, festooned with Spanish moss 


grass. As we kept very quiet we were 
almost upon them before they discov- 
ered the boat, when they stood not 
on the order of going, but went at 
once, and in a hurry. The wake they 
left behind in the shallow water was 
equal to that of a large steam tug. 
For such ungainly-looking creatures, 
the body being almost as large as that 
of a horse, they were remarkably ac- 
itive in escaping, but made much fuss 
in doing so. I had on other occasions 
vencountered manatees in St. Lucie 
river, but never before in this portion 
of Florida. 


IN the vicinity of Biscayne Bay the 

northern angler will find ample 
sport in fishing 
for large-mouth 
black bass and 
blue gills in 
Miami _ river, 
and in Arch 
-ereek above and 
‘Snapper creel 
below. For salt 
water fishing 
he will have all 
he can attend 
to at almost 
any of the in- 
lets and passes 
between the 
keys from Cape 
Florida to Ba- 
hia Honda. 
Among the best 
are Bear Cut, 


Angel-fish creek and the channels be- 
tween Rodriguez, Tavenier, Long, In- 
dian, Mattecumbe, Vaccas and other 
keys, though the fishing may be more 
or less affected by the stone and con- 
crete arches now spanning them, that 
support the railroad to Key West. At 
some of these localities the angler may 
still revel in fine sport with groupers, 
snappers, cavalli and many others, or 
troll in the channels for kingfish, cero 
or amberjacks, and in addition will 
find the acme and fulfillment of his 
desire in matching his skill with those 
finny acrobats, the bonefish and ten- 
pounder which feed on grassy flats and 
sandy shoals. 


HE angler will find much confu- 

sion existing, not only among tour- 
ists, but among the residents and 
guides as well, concerning the iden- 
tification and nomenclature of these 
gladiators in silver armor. They were 
first described from the Bahamas 
many years ago as bonefish (Albula 
vulpes), and ten-pounder (Elops sau- 
rus). Along the South Atlantic coast, 
where the bonefish was not uncom- 
mon fifty years ago, it was locally 
known as “ladyfish,” and the name 
was adopted by Dr. G. Brown Goode 
in his admirable work, “American 
Fishes,” 1888, for Albula vulpes, the 
bonefish. This added very much to the 
uncertainty already existing in regard 
to the vernacular names of the fishes 
under consideration. 


I have had occasion, heretofore, to 
point out the differential features of 
these fishes, and it may not be amiss 
to do so in this connection, inasmuch 
as I have recently noticed in the 
sportsmen’s magazines articles on fish- 
ing for “bonefish,” wherein the repro- 
duction of photographs illustrating 


the articles were without doubt ten- 
pounders. 


When the two fishes are 
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placed side by side they appear as two 
silvery, spindle-shaped fishes that re- 
semble each other in size, contour and 
general appearance, but there the like- 
ness ends. An examination of the 
mouths will at once determine which 
is which. For instance, the bonefish 
has an overhanging or piglike snout, 
the mouth being somewhat underneath, 
while the ten-pounder has a terminal 
mouth, that is, with the upper anil 
lower lips meeting in front, like most 
fishes. Moreover, the scales of the 
bonefish are nearly twice as large as 
those of the ten-pounder; otherwise 
they resemble each other in appear- 
ance and disposition of fins. When 
hooked their method of fighting, fierce 
resistance and continual leaping above 
the surface are much the same, and 
is an additional factor of confusion 
in the common names. 


The ten-pounder is closely allied to 
the tarpon, and it is only a matter of 
pounds and inches between them. As 
to gameness it is but a question of 
comparison in degree and not in kind. 
Both belong to the same family if not 
to the same genus; both having a flat 
bone or gular plate in the floor of the 
mouth. 


ERHAPS the most important 

variation to the angler is in the 
formation of their mouths. The mouth 
of the tarpon opens vertically, and 
that of the ten-pounder straight or 
horizontally. The shape or gape of 
the jaws of a fish indicates the man- 
ner of taking its food. The ten- 
pounder seizes its prey in any direc- 
tion—from above, below, sidewise or 
ahead. The tarpon, with jaws open- 
ing vertically, takes its prey only from 
above; and this fact may explain why 
the mullet bait often lies on the bot- 
tom, unnoticed, for hours at a time, 
to the chagrin of the angler. The 
most successful 
methods are by 


trolling, or by 
keeping the 
bait in motion 


in mid-water; 
by these meth- 
ods, however, 
the. fish. . ig 
hooked in the 
mouth, and 
nine times out 
of ten the hook 


will be shaken 
out, but even 
so, it is more 


s p ortsmanlike 
to land but one 
fish in ten than 
a dozen hooked 





(Continued on 
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Caesar’s creek, The delicate tracery of silhouetted leaves deep in Flo 





“Occasionally she would seem to feel the call of wilder places” 


The Bride of the Ww himinog! 


A Story of the Moose Tamers of the North—Conclusion 


the wierd tale, crept under the 

blankets; and, as the youngster 
crept closer to his brother, he whis- 
pered, “Do you think we'll ever see 
Floating Cloud?” 

Although the dipper had swung far 
round on its course, when McNeil finally 
turned in, he rose early. 

When the last hot cake was eaten and 
the hot tea swallowed, they started 
again. During the morning the blue 
dome of the mountains towards which 
they traveled became more distinct, till, 
in the late afternoon they came to the 
foot of a steep ascent, where the trail 
dwindled and died out. They climbed 
upwards, slanting across the face of 
the hill, until they emerged on a small 
green plateau. 

“What a sight! and what a camping 
place!”’ shouted both lads at once. 

“‘Aye, it is that,” replied their father. 
“Tt’s eighteen years come August since 
I first stopped by yon rock. There’s 
fine water comes from under it, and 
there’s wood on the hill side and grand 
feed here for the horses.” 

They were full of eager questions; so 
he took them aside and described the 
lay of the country. 
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Vy YHE boys, chilled to the marrow by 


By JOHN DUNCAN 


“You see, lads, off to the North here 
are what.I call the Three Peaks. Up 
among them the river rises and comes 
out over the falls to the East with the 
Whirlpool below. It’s just beyond yon 
tall pine—that is where Bounding Elk 
tried to swim it, and, Floating Cloud 
or no floating cloud, I’m telling you it’s 
a fine place to keep away from! 

“Down to the South East there lie the 
great muskegs that drain into the river. 
They’re a grand place for the moose 
to plunge in when the weather’s hot 
and the flies are bad. Farther to the 
West ye see all these hardwood ridges? 
That’s where they go when the cooler 
days come in the fall. 

“Now just look carefully at this lake 
over Northwest here, with the fringe 
of green coming out on it already. I’ll 
warrant you there’s cow moose and 
calves enough around that lake to stock 
all the Parks in the country. Let’s step 
lively now. Tie up the dogs, and let 
out the team, for here’s where we stay.” 


AX/eeue supper was on the way Mc- 
Neil sat down on a rock with his 
glasses, adjusted them, and began to 
examine the lake he had spoken of to 
the boys. 
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He had watched it for some time, 
studying each object within range, 
when at last as he was about to leave 
for supper, there through the glasses 
he saw a moose, knee deep in the lake. 
It hadn’t been there a moment before 
and now it filled almost the whole field 
of the glasses. He beckoned over his 
shoulder to the boys, who were impa- 
tiently waiting supper, and pointed to 
the lake. “Follow the westshore with 
the glasses and see what you pick up.” 


‘|S youngster’s keen eyes picked out 
the brown object unaided, and in a 
moment Bruce had located it through 
the glasses. “It doesn’t seem to have 
any Antlers, and it looks like a cow,” 
was his comment. 
“Yes,” said the father, “it likely is 
a cow, although the absence of Antlers 
isn’t a sure sign exactly, for the bulls 
are having a bad time with their bud- 
ding ‘horns at this season and won’t 
likely be on the lake. Now we’ll watch 
this one and see if it looks back towards 
the shore.” 
“Hello, 
over !” 
Bruce handed the glasses to his 
brother and rushed to save the coffee. 


there’s the coffee boiling 


They all sat down to eat, but every few 
minutes one or other went to the rock 
and watched. It was the youngster who 
called them to look. 


HE Moose had turned facing shore- 

ward, and with head raised high 
and ears forward gazed into the brush- 
wood from which evidently she had just 
come. 

“Just what I thought,” said McNeil 
quietly. “We'll take a look at her to- 
morrow. We’ll mark the spot by that 
splintered tree. It will take us about 
three hours to get around behind that 
hill. We’ll take the horses and leave 
them in the valley at the back. You 
lads go over the northern shoulder. I'll 
take the dogs and come over the south- 
side. When she finds she’s cornered 
she’ll likely take to the lake. When she 
takes the water if you ever moved 
quickly in your lives, do it then. Get 
out on the lake shore and head off the 
calves. If they aren’t more than a few 
days old we’ll likely get them before 
they can make it. But if they’re old 
enough and strong enough to get to the 
water before us, we’re out of luck. 

“The cow may show fight at first, but 
not likely; and then it will be because 
of the dogs. Take a rifle, but don’t use 
it unless it’s absolutely necessary; and 
understand, I don’t want her killed. It’s 
bad enough to take the babies, without 
hurting the mother.” 

Accordingly next morning, after a 
long detour to the westward they tied 
the horses. The boys took the northern 
slope and McNeil with his dogs held 
firmly by their 
thongs, climbed 
around its south- 
ern brow, keeping 
the splintered tree 
on his left. 

Thus MeNeil’s 
net drew silently 
about the mother 
and her three-day 
old babies. Confi- 
dent in her secur- 
ity she idly chewed 
her cud and 
watched them 
while they dozed. 
A fresh breeze 
from the northeast 
brought over the 
lake no taint of 
danger, but as it 
passed on over the 
hill behind her, 
brought to old 
Sport’s keen nose 
the heavy musk of 
the moose smell. 
With a bound he 
snatched the thong 
away and with 


sharp yelps plunged downward toward 
the lake. 


Up from the brushwood came an 
angry snort. McNeil freed Pompey and 
dashed down the hill, only to find him- 
self in a tangle of dense underbrush 
and heavy slash. He climbed on top of 
a long bole lying horizontally, ran 
along it, jumping from that to the 
next, like a river driver on a log jam. 
He was almost across, when his foot- 
hold slipped and down he crashed. His 
rifle flew out of his hand. There was 
an angry snort, a mad tearing rush in 
his direction, a howl from a dog, and 
he felt his end has come. But the last 
barrier of slash had stopped the mad 
rush. Back the cow dashed in the op- 
posite direction. The boys were crash- 
ing through the slash on that side. With 
danger on all sides she rushed towards 
the lake. Forty feet she went, then 
dashed madly back. Frantically she 
tried to rouse her babies. She pushed 
them about with her nose, called them 
by every sign and sound of moose 
language, to follow her. She got them 
to their feet, but the long wobbly legs 
were still too weak to walk, and with 
large wondering eyes they gazed at the 
strange intruders. 


CNEIL, now almost sure of his 

prize, worked closer to a vantage 
point beside a stump. With eyeballs 
like burning coals, ears back and mane 
erect, she charged at him. He dodged 
behind his stump and could have 
touched her as she rushed past. Turn- 
ing, she dashed back—this time at Pom- 





“Her baby coat of soft brown furry hair began to change 
to glossy black” 


pey, who, taken unaware, howled and 
ran. Her sharp hooves were on him. 
His end was near. Sport, with a flying 
leap, bounded at her head and in the 
mad frenzy of her terror she brushed 
him aside and plunged into the lake. 


PORT followed, snapping and bark- 

ing, and, side by side, they swam 
far out. He snapped her ear, and with 
a toss of her head she plunged him 
under, but up he came again. 


Everyone was making for the lake. 
“Look out on the shore,” called McNeil; 
and the boys, reaching the shore, ran 
down to where the mother had taken 
the water. Here one tiny chap, a young 
bull, toddled out almost into our arms. 
He suddenly made a bold attempt to 
get away, but was soon caught; a coat 
was put over his head, and he was 
laid in the shade. Both lads were en- 
grossed in their new capture, when 
McNeil called, “Look out, there’s the 
other one. Catch it! Quick! Quick!” 


They looked up to see the tiniest doe 
ealf, with ears sticking upwards like 
a mule’s, making with the most marvel- 
lous speed for the lake. Too late! No 
human could cover the distance in time! 
But Pompey, tearing through the 
bushes, bounded into the open, and 
sprang upon it. It struggled, but the 
old dog held firmly, and when McNeil 
came up and took the wee calf in his 
arms, old Pompey’s hold had been so 
gentle that there was not a tooth mark 
upon its tender skin. “Good old Pom- 
pey,” cried McNeil, “Grand old dog,” 
and Pompey proud to have retrieved 
himself, gamboled 
about the prize, 
leaped on McNeil 
and licked his face, 
till suddenly, as if 
he had forgotten 
something, he 
squatted on _ his 
haunches, raised 
his muzzle high in 
the air, and gave 
the long wierd howl 
which told that the 


prize had _ been 
won. Sport heard 
it, and, wearied 


with his fruitless 
chase, turned back 
toward the western 
shore. 

The two calves 
were quite uncon- 
cerned about their 
capture. With en- 
quiring sniffs they 
began to make ac- 
quaintance with 
the dogs, and in a 
few minutes were 
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almost willing to follow McNeil about, 
and in this way they started with the 
boys and dogs following behind, but 
their weak-kneed, wobbly walk made 
such slow progress and they stopped so 
often to investigate their surroundings, 
that, taking one under each arm he 
carried them up over the hill to where 
the horses were waiting. 


ERE the boys, under McNeil’s di- 

rection, made two slings of the 
horse’s blankets, put a moose calf in 
each one, slung them like panniers 
across a horse’s back, and set out for 
the camp. When they arrived and were 
setting them down, the Youngster 
called the little doe “Fanny” and the 
name stuck. 

The feeding of a young moose re- 
quires not a little skill and infinite 
patience. He is designed by nature 
with long fore-legs, short thick neck and 
protruding muzzle, to wade in and drink 
from water at least knee deep, keeping 
his throat and gullet in a fairly hori- 
zontal position, muzzle well forward and 
lower jaw and mouth just under the 
surface. When he cannot plunge and 
the drinking place is small, he drops 
readily to his knees, keeping head and 
neck in the same relative position. He 
cannot be taught to drink from any or- 
dinary vessel, for his thick long nose 
nearly fills it and presses against the 
bottom long before his mouth can reach 
the contents; and if he did get a taste 
he would be sure to waste the most of it. 


URING their early stages, and until 
they could drink from a specially 
constructed trough, McNeil’s pets took 
their nourishment from an ordinary 
feeding bottle. 
Their digestion, like that of any other 


baby is easily disturbed. They require’ 
a milk diet given in exceedingly small. 


quantities at regular hours. So to tide 
them over until he could secure them 
milk fresh from his own cows, McNeil 


gave a diet of condensed milk diluted’ 


with oatmeal water, and warmed to 
body temperature. 

Six days yielded McNeil and his boys 
four pair, all taken in much the same 
way and among them were some des- 
tined to travel far and become famous. 

A pair of young bulls, “Ivan” and 
“Major”, as yearlings went to Wash- 
ington National Park, D. C., as ideal 
specimens. Two other young bulls and 
a cow found their way to the State 
Park at Indianapolis, Indiana. But 
little “Fanny”, the tiniest and most deli- 
cate of the lot, became the pet of the 
family. 

They were loaded into the wagon on 
to a bed of springy boughs and fresh 
grass, and driven home. Every four 
hours a stop was made while they were 
lifted out and fed, and given an oppor- 
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tunity to walk about. When they fin- 
ally landed at the farm they were put 
in the barn and made little beds in the 
hay, where they slept, and only wakened 
to be fed. 


|B erwaee they grew stronger and more 
inquisitive and soon learned to 
come to the house at their meal time. 
Soon they came earlier and_ stood 
looking in at the kitchen door, with such 
mute appeal in their liquid eyes that 
refusal was impossible, and when filled 
they lay down like sheep, with sides 
close against the house wall, and chewed 
their tiny cuds in infinite content. 

As their legs straightened and 
strengthened, they became more play- 
ful, chasing each other about the yard 
in the evening, racing and fighting mock 
battles, and always the dangerous sharp 
fore-hooves were in evidence. They be- 
gan to be absolute Monarchs of the 
barnyard. Even Fanny, who had 
shown marked development, would strut 
about, with mincing gait and ears laid 
back, and one evening, without the 
slightest warning, sprang with all four 
hooves upon old Pompey, little remem- 
bering that his gentle forebearance at 
an earlier date had saved her a torn 
leg. 

Her baby coat of soft brown furry 
hair began to change to glossy black; 
her long legs, once so weak, were strong 
and clean as those of a Kentucky race 
horse, covered from shiny hoof to knee 
before, and to flank behind, with short 
grey hair, which blended into the black 
coat above. Along her withers and 
neck, a stiff black mane began to grow, 
and her wide ears were filled inside 
with a fine grey fur as soft as swan’s 
down. 


ER temper was as uncertain as a 
prima donna’s. In playful mood 
with ears forward and head held high, 
she strutted like a peacock, raced over 
the fields or splashed in the water. A 
passing dog might change her instantly 
and with bristling mane and flattened 
ears, she sought to use her wicked 
hooves upon the object of her displea- 
sure. 
Occasionally she would seem to feel 
the call of wilder places and in these 


moods she stood upon the highest. hill, 


gazing always to the northward, with 
ears forward and nostrils distended, as 
if to detect by sight or sound or tainted 
air, what she dimly sensed to be a dif- 
ferent realm. Out of these watches 
she would suddenly start off at full 
speed, always toward the north; but 
when closely followed, would drop to 
the ground among the long grasses or 


brushwood, hiding her head, as if by |, 


this means she would elude her pur- 
suers. 
McNeil loved his pets—and Fanny 


most of all. She loved to have him rub 
her long nose or run his big hands 
along her mane. She followed him 
while he worked about the farm, 
learned to negotiate a rail or wire fence 
without difficulty and developed a rare 
taste for young cabbages and carrots. 

With the coming of summer heat and 
flies, she took more to the water, and 
her hours of life became more regular. 
At earliest dawn she browsed among 
the shrubberry; appeared at breakfast 
for her oats and warm milk, and slept 
until near noon. 


HEN she appeared in the lake, 
sporting and wallowing in its cool- 
ness. She would plunge her long head 
down for juicy roots, and raise volumes 
of bubbles; then tossing it upward, blow 
the water from her nostrils with a 
snort while she downed the tasty mor- 
sel. Then another snooze until late 
afternoon brought out the whole bunch 
for their evening romp. 

Every day she grew and her coat be- 
came blacker and more glossy, until, 
by late autumn she was tall and slim 
and graceful. 

The one thing that gave McNeil 
cause for uneasiness was the restless 
urge that seemed to seize her without 
warning, and called her to wander 
farther and farther away. At such 
times his call of “Fanny, Fanny,” which 
generally brought her to him for some 
dainty morsel, fell upon deafened ears. 
Her head went up and “she ran—ran 
with a fierce pride of strength and 
fleetness farther into the woods. 
These spells came on with increasing 
frequency, until after one escapade she 
was brought home sorely against her 
will, at the end of a halter. 

McNeil then put a bell on her neck 
and let her wander. She chose a place 
about two miles from the house and 
seemed quite contented. Early each 
morning the bell told she was feeding; 
but never was it possible to approach 
her without her acute senses being ap- 
prised and a tinkle of the bell gave 
notice that she knew. 





T wasn’t long before she discovered 

a new feeding ground farther away. 
Still she came to MecNeil’s call and 
loved to be petted and fed on her old 
dainties, but refused to follow him back 
home. Solitude and quiet called her, 
and when winter had settled in and she 
still stayed on, and grew wilder and 
wilder, McNeil decided to bring her 
home. 

The snow of her feeding ground was 
beaten down in little trails, and they 
readily located her, but, instead of 
coming as usual to his call, she ran 
farther away. They brought out the 
horses and McNeil posted his boys 
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With the Marten Trapper at Timberline 


A Short Sketch of Life on a British Columbia Trap Line 


shoes, I threw on my pack sack, 

containing bait, a few spare 
traps, lunch, and “odds and ends” of 
supplies for my number three cabin, 
and taking the 30-30 carbine, I left my 
number two cabin and started the as- 
cent to timber line. My trap line fol- 
lowed the bank of Excelsior Creek that 
has its source in the glaciers of the 
rugged mquntains eight thousand feet 
above sea level. 

One hour’s travel brought me to the 
west branch of Excelsior Creek, here 
at the junction of the two streams I 
had a trap set for marten, but a large 
white weasel, or “ermine,” was the 
catch at this set. I reset the trap and 
continued on my way up the creek. 
About every four or five hundred yards 
I had a set for marten or ermine, as 
these animals generally follow a creek 
bed, (on the ice) or run along the bank. 
I caught two more ermine between the 
west branch of Excelsior Creek and 
timber line. 

I ate my lunch in the little “iean to” 
I put up in the last grove of trees at 
timber line, and after re-baiting a trap 
here, I started the long climb to the 
summit. Here the snow laid from three 
to four feet deep with a little clump 
of scrub jack-pine dotted here and 
there. The trapper takes his bearings 
from the surrounding peaks and ridges, 
as the contour of the country changes 
considerably after every snow fall. 


Although the mercury was around 
twenty-five below zero, the sun shone 
brightly from a clear sky, which made 
the snow sparkle as if studded with a 
million diamonds. As my snow shoes 
made their “swish, 
swish” up the smooth 
white expanse of 
snow, I was startled 
from time to time by 
the “Eek! eek!” of 
ptarmigan, as they 
rose from the snow a 
few feet in front of 
me, and after flying 
a hundred yards or 
so, they would light 
again in the soft 
snow, which hid them 
effectually from the 
casual observer. 

Even with smoked 
snow glasses on, the 
bright sun, shining on 


H stees, fastened on my snow- 


By NEIL M. LINDSEY 


Two marten, a good day’s pay 


this white world, makes the eyes of the 
traveler burn, and hastens his steps 
toward the green timber on the other 
side of the summit. 

Back and forth across this wide ex- 
panse of snow, we find the tracks of 
that restless little fur-bearer, the er- 
mine, where he scurries from one clump 
of scrub pine to another, in search of 
mice, ptarmigan, or an_ occasional 
snow shoe rabbit that finds its way to 
this high altitude. 


With snowshoes, rifle and pack 





aah ohn oe 


One hour’s climb from timber line 
brought me to the summit; from here 
I could see within a radius of fifty 
miles, the great white peaks that lift 
their mighty heads to an altitude of ten 
to twelve thousand feet, making the 
view indescribable, but time on the 
trap-line is valuable so I resumed my 
journey, and topping the summit made 
my way down the long slope to timber 
line. In a little clump of jack-pine I 
had an ermine set, so I stopped to see 
if I had any luck. The wind had drifted 
the snow over, and here was my fourth 
big ermine. 


THEN skirted timber line, and an- 

other hour’s travel brought me to my 
eight by eight cabin, situated at the 
outlet of a small lake, at timber line. 
I skinned my catch, then cooked and 
ate a good substantial supper and after 
reading awhile, I rolled up in my 
blankets and enjoyed the good sound 
sleep that comes to those who spend a 
hard day in the great out-of-doors. 


Next morning by daybreak, I was 
once more on the line. I took the trail 
behind the cabin and climbed for half 
an hour to the ridge, which I was fol- 
lowing to where it slopes into a small 
creek bed. I crossed this creek at tim- 
ber line; here I had three traps for 
marten, the first trap contained a 
“whiskey-jack,” but in the second, hang- 
ing by the right hind foot, was a fine 
large dark marten. 


From here I climbed a few hundred 
feet to a bench, and after crossing this, 
I came to the rim of a large creek 
basin. From where I stood, my course 
led me down a gradual slope to the creek 
about half a mile dis- 
tant. After reaching 
the creek, I made my 
way down its right 
bank to the green 
timber. 


N the timber I had 
my line blazed with 
a double blaze at every 
trap. (I have a code 
of five or six differ- 
ent blazes I use in the 


woods and on my 
trap-lines.) The first 
three traps _ here 


yielded me two nice 


(Cont. on page 180) 
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“made a swift, graceful leap that carried it clear of the inclining log and into the brush beyond” 


Dreaming Back 


In Which I Meet 


AM back in my room after my busy 
day in the Big City. Being an “in- 
side” room it has one redeeming fea- 
ture—the noises of the city are subdued. 
It is a relief to get away from the 
rattle and bang of the “elevated,” the 
honk and screech of auto horns, the 
rumble of the subway and the clatter 
of the surface cars. Noise upon noise, 
clamor and clangor, until one’s ears, 
providentially, become numbed. 


When I left my room this morning 
the cedar sprig lay on the red blotter. 
I see it is now poking out from a volume 
lying on the desk. The book contains 
the poems of the Scottish poet Robert 
Burns—a somewhat shabby appearing 
volume lent me by the Scotch fiddler. 
Evidently my landlord has been clean- 
ing, and placed the cedar sprig in the 
book. I believe she tidies up the desk 
oftener than the room. Perhaps she 
finds the desk more interesting. I have 
a suspicion, maybe an unjust one, that 
the spoiled paper I throw in the waste- 
paper basket is scanned by inquisitive 
eyes. I know I’m accused of being a 
literary person—-and that with a cer- 
tain amount of pride---by my landlady. 
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the Mysterious Axeman and Get a Glimpse of 


the Yellow Devil—Part III 


By FRED A. BARROW 


1 heard her telling a prospective roomer 
that one of her “guests” was a profes- 
sional musician, anotner a literary man, 
and a third an artist. The prospect, 
despite these seeming inducements, 
didn’t take the room. 

T’ll take a peep into this volume of 
the Scottish poet and see where the 
cedar sprig marks the page. I laugh— 
the tip of the sprig rests on a verse of 
“Johnnie Lad, Cock Up Your Beaver.” 


“When first my brave Johnnie lad 
came to the town, 

He had a blue bonnet that wanted a 
crown; 

But now he has gotten a hat and a 
feather, 

Hey, brave Johnnie lad, cock up your 
beaver!” 


ND that verse swiftly carries me 

back to the day when, trail-cutting, 
I met the mysterious axeman and 
glimpsed the “yellow devil.” Blessings 
on that sprig of cedar! 

It is early morning. Through the 
dark greens of the forest foliage the 
sun comes filtering and dancing on a 
group of alders upon which I am medi- 
tating an attack with my axe. It is 
a morning made rather for meditation 


than for labor. There is a stillness in 
the air, there is a lotus-like fragrance 
from the woods that drugs ones physi- 
cal energy but sets the mind and imagi- 
nation hard at work. As I stand there, 
undecided as to whether to go ahead 
and cut or whether to take spade and 
mattock and do some filling-in, there 
comes an unmistakable summons from 
Peter. It is a frightened call, accom- 
panied by sounds of plunging and 
stamping. 


AN, how I went scampering down 
the trail, axe in hand! When I 
reached my pony’s shelter, Peter had 
almost pulled his halter rope asunder, 
and was stamping around in a way un- 
becoming to his mature years. 
“What’s the matter, Peter Pony?” 
I cried, as I approached. 


Peter stamped the ground again, and 
gave a terrified snort, then yanked 
once more on his rope. 

I spoke to him soothingly, although 
his evident terror had communicated 
itself somewhat to me. What had 
scared him? He must have sensed some 
sinister thing lurking near! What? 


ke oe 


EHIND the big tree against which 

I had fashioned Peter’s stall was 
dense brush. I must investigate it, al- 
though the pulsing of my heart quick- 
ened at the thought. I got Peter quiet- 
ed a little; made his halter-rope more 
secure; then went to my tent and got 
my Marlin .44. I also put my revolver 
in my overall’s pocket. 

And now I cautiously entered the 
brush, my rifle ready. I had never met 
‘any large game, and the thought of 
perhaps meeting a black bear sent a 
thrill through me—a thrill, I must con- 
fess, that had in it an element of fear 
as well as of hopeful anticipation. 

Slowly, noiselessly moving twigs 

aside, I stole crouching along, my eyes 
searching about me—be- 
hind as well as before— 
‘and my ears were keenly 
tensed to every forest 
whisper. Fifty yards I 
went—a hundred—a hun- 
dred and fifty—two hun- 
dred. Then I saw through 
a gap in the underbrush 
an extruding rock in the 
midst of a small, open, 
leaf - carpeted space. 
Against the top of the 
rock leaned one end of a 
fallen tree. The leaves 
that strewed the ground, 
from birch and alder, were 
yellow, like sunlight. 
In a niche of the rock, 
and at its base, was a pile 
of yellow leaves. I hast- 
ened forward, anxious to 
reach the open. Then, 
from beyond the rock, in 
the thicket, came the crack 
of a dried sprig. Some- 
thing moved in there. I 
stopped, cautiously ad- 
vancing my rifle. My 
hands were warm and 
moist. 
_ Suddenly the supposed 
leaf-mound at the base of 
the rock became animated, and resolved 
itself quickly into a gigantic, tawny 
cat with long, slowly-waving, quivering 
tail. It was a panther, a magnificent 
brute. Then, before I could gather 
courage to raise my rifle to sight on 
the breast, it made a swift, graceful 
leap that carried it clear of the inclin- 
ing log and into the brush beyond. This, 
then, was what had caused Peter’s 
agitation. He must have smelled the 
panther lurking near. 


| A ND now the silence was broken by 

the crash of dried brush, and into 
the open space came a man carrying a 
gun. But such a man! Such an odd- 
appearing human! On his gray head 
Was a straw hat that, like Johnnie’s, 
66 ” . . 
“wanted a crown”; on his face a patri- 








archal beard and moustache. His 
wrinkled skin was a dirt-coated tan in 
color. His faded-blue shirt was open 
from the neck down, revealing beneath 
the grey beard a grizzled chest. He 
wore overalls that might have been blue 
at one time, and they, like his shirt, 
were torn and patched. His shoulders 
were stooped and he was inclined to 
sag at the knees. The gun he carried 
was an old, long-barreled army musket. 


peok a minute I kept still, fearful 
that if I made a move he might 
msitake me for some wild beast, and 


shoot. I was soon reassured. 
“Ye can come out, young man. Why 
for did ye no shoot the beastie. Man, 





Tom McGregor 


what a fine chance ye must’ve had!” 

I got up hastily from among the 
brush-wood, and, as I went toward him 
he eyed me keenly from beneath his 
heavy brows. 

“Why did ye no shoot the yellow 
devil?” he inquired again. 

He listened to my explanation, then 
held out a claw-like hand. 


“Ye’re a candid and canny lad. But 
I’ve forgotten the—er—social ameni- 
ties. My name’s McGregor, Thomas 
Bruce McGregor; and by all signs and 
tokens you’ll be my new neighbor.” 

There was a heartiness in the grip 
of McGregor’s hand that was unex- 
pected. After the hand-clasp he re- 
tained my hand for a moment, his 
fingers over my wrist, 


“That sight of the big cat set your 
heart agoing, lad. You weren’t scairt, 


Se 


but just a wee fearfu’. 


“W7OU’RE wrong, Mr. McGregor. I 
was scared, and scared stiff.” 
McGregor’s eyes again studied me. 

“Well, ye’ve got moral courage, lad- 
die, anyway. Let me see your gun. 
Man, but it’s a bonnie bit of mechanism, 
but it’s unco light—and short. Now 
take this gun—” 

“Were you going to shoot the pan- 
ther with that?” 

“An’ why for no? If the thing hurt 
the big cat from the muzzle as much 
as it hurts me from the stock when I 
fire it, it would serve its purpose well. 
The yellow deevil would 
never come back these 
pairts.” And the old man 
chuckled. He had a mel- 
low voice, and soft. 

Phe, oh Lowe ag 
wounded the beast and it 
turned on _ you? You 
wouldn’t have time to re- 
load.” 

“Aye,” mused the old 
man aloud, returning me 
my Marlin, “that ‘if’? has 
proven the courage of 
many aman. ‘If’ isa bad 
word, laddie—it signifies 
doubt. When ye _ shoot, 
dinna doubt: it disturbs 
the aim.” 

Many a time I’ve 
thought of that remark of 
my old friend. “Doubt 
disturbs the aim.” I be- 
lieve McGregor intended 
it to apply to other mat- 
ters besides shooting: and 
it certainly does apply. As 
I shall reveal in these 
memories, McGregor was 
somewhat of a_ philoso- 
pher—like most men of 
“the land o’ cakes.” 

Well, after some con- 
versation, McGregor accompanied me 
back to my tent. Then I proudly 
showed him my spring on the bank- 
side and he drank heartily from its 
sweet waters. 

“It’ll be a fine place for the deer 
to drink,” he remarked as he raised his 
dripping face from the little pool. 
“And now, lad, suppose you show me 


a ¢ 3 


the trail you’re makin’. 


O up the bank we climbed and along 
the section of trail or road I had 
completed. 

“Aye. Very good, very good. An’ 
now, if I might advise, you shall swing 
over to the right and cross that bit of 
swamp land. That’ll bring ye to my 
road. It isn’t a very good one, but it 
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will suffice to bring down a load of lum- 
ber for your cabin. It hasna’ been 
used a lot of late: Tam doesn’t come 
to see very often of late.” 

“Ts Tom your son, Mr. McGregor?” 


“A YE. But suppose ye just call me 


‘Mac.’ It’ll sound more neigh- 
borly like. Look, man! There’s a shot 
for ye!” . 


He pointed up into the top of a 
spruce, but I failed to see what he was 
pointing at. 

“There, down in the crotch of that 
limb on the right, about twenty feet 
from—” 


“T see it! What is it?” 
“Good table food, laddie. I believe 
they call it blue grouse. Can ye hit 


Ai 

The tree was'a high one and the bird 
only a small mark. I steadied myself 
against a tree-trunk, raised my rifle, 
aimed carefully and fired. There was 
a cloud of scattering feathers and the 
bird came down like a plummet. 

“Good work,” nodded McGregor. 
“That’ll make a nice meal for you.” 

I leaped off into the brush and picked 
up the bird. The rifle bullet had cer- 
tainly mangled it, slicing through the 
breast and coming out the back. As I 
went back to the old man a happy 
thought came to me. ° 

“Mac, there’s more here than I can 
eat. Will you come over and join me 
at supper? How far away is your 
place?” é 

“Well, if it was two mile away it 
wouldn’t be ower far to come to accept 


your invitation: an’ I’ll be delighted. 


to come and ha’ a wee bit crack wi’ 
ye. After sundown shall we say?” 

“That'll be fine, Mac. And now, if 
you don’t mind, I’d ask you to show me 
the nearest way to your road, seeing 
you’ve given me the privilege of using 
tts 


O the old man of the woods led the 

way from the end of my partly- 
built road, and showed me a short cut 
to the same trail I had discovered when 
chased by the yellow-jackets. It was 
remarkable what agility McGregor pos- 
sessed, despite his bent back and sag- 
ging legs, and it took my breath to fol- 
low him. He resembled nothing so 
much as an overgrown “pixie,” at least 
in his activity. He was too thin to re- 
semble them in form. Standing on the 
old trail he looked back the way we’d 
come. 

“T should think that a day or two’s 
labor would bring ye through to here, 
laddie. To-day is— What day of the 
week is it, now? I take little count of 
time any more.” 

“It’s Thursday, Mac. I think I can 
get the road fixed so as to get a load 
of lumber down here Monday.” 
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“Aye: I should surmise ye might. Ill 
come to see ye after sundown, then.” 

“And don’t forget. But before you 
go will you tell me how you came to 
be seeking the panther?” 

“I just saw the marks of his pads 
on the sand before my cabin, an’ I fol- 
lowed them along the shore. Ye have 
a pony? It was the smell of it, maybe, 
that led the beastie up the bank. Good 
day t’ ye, laddie.” 

And McGregor was gone, his last re- 
mark leaving my mind in a very un- 
comfortable state. Peter has scented 
the big cat; and the big cat had scented 
Peter. My heart became anxious for 
the safety of the pony. The flimsiness 
of the shelter I had made for him would 
render it easy for the panther to get 
at Peter and—demolish him. I re- 
solved that I would tether my pony 
near my tent that night, and keep the 
fire blazing. 


HE possibility of shortening my 

trail-cutting or road-building oper- 
ations, as revealed by Mac’s’ visit, 
aroused an anxiety to get the job done. 
Since seeing the panther, too, a desire 
had come to quickly get something more 
substantial than canvas between myself 
and the “yellow deevil.” You see I 
remembered what had happened to the 
postman who had picked up the panther 
cubs. I make no pretensions to bray- 
ery. 

To work I went, then, to get my road 
finished. And I took much joy and sat- 
isfaction out of my labor. As I went 
forward, filling up hollows here and 
removing: hillocks there, digging and 
chopping and banking, I felt the thrill 
that must come to every pioneer. Often 
I paused and looked back upon the road 
that could scarcely be called “straight” 
—for where big trees had stood in the 
line of my building I had gone around 
them—and I grinned happily with joy 
at my accomplishment. 

Ever since a lad I have had an ad- 
miration for road-builders. To me 
there is a strong, romantic appeal about 
the business. I truly believe that I 
would have made a most enthusiastic 
civil engineer, although, perhaps, not 
a very good one. Men TI have met of 
this profession have always had a fas- 
cination for me. They seem such a 
frank, fearless, friendly lot and they 
exhale that healthy spirit that comes 
from life in the great outdoors. They 
conquer swamp and morass and moun- 
tain torrent, and “by faith” and hard 
work, “they move mountains.” 


ELL, so much pleasure did I find 
in my labors that I had almost 
forgotten my invitation to my newly- 
discovered neighbor. Almost, but not 
quite, for back in my consciousness 


there had lurked the whole afternoon: 
a pleasant anticipation of supper—and, 
a guest. As the sun reached the tops) 
of the trees in the west, I returned to 
my camp. 

It was.with some pride, and some 
doubt, that I set to work to fix up the 
meal. I plucked the grouse I had shot 
and cut it into slices and sections, and, 
after rinsing the pieces, I laid them in 
the frying-pan along with several slices 
of bacon. I sprinkled the filet with 
salt and a fair amount of pepper, and 
then sliced an onion into the pan. 


And such a glorious fire I prepared 
for the occasion in the stone fireplace 
I had built before my tent! I had used 
the thick, dry, outside bark of the 
Douglas fir as top fuel, and it was 
rapidly being reduced to glowing coals. 
There was a big pot of rice, which I 
set to boil over the fire, and a tin 
kettle filled with water for tea. Also 
there was a big cake of pan-bread 
which I had made that morning. My 
guest, surely, would not starve. 


| 
| 
“Mac said he would come after : 





down.” 


I looked through the tree-tops to the 
West. The sun was no longer visible. 
I was getting hungry, but not a mouth- 
ful would I eat until Mac arrived. I 
wanted to serve up the bird and bacon. 
piping-hot. I was the owner of a| 
watch, but Mother, always careful, had | 
advised me to leave it home. However, 
had Mac and I each possessed watches 
I doubt whether we could have timed 
things better. | 

E came: he approached from the 

opposite side of the fire, and it| 
was only when he coughed loudly that 
I looked up and saw him. My eyes. 
were dim from the heat of the fire. He 
had come, he told me, by way of the 
beach, and had brought with him some 
specimens of his garden produce which 
he wished to contribute to our supper. 
The “specimens” were fine, pink- 
skinned potatoes. 

“They’re good, laddie. I almost live. 
on them mysel’—and they’re a staple’ 
for the pig and the poultry.” 

“Fine, Mac! Sit down, and I’ll have 
them peeled and in the pan in a jiffy.” 


“Peel them! Losh, mannie, you're! 


ravin’. The better pairt of the ’tatie 
is in the skin. Cook ’em in their 
jackets. Give me the pan and I’ll tak’ 


them to the spring an’ give them a bit 
wash. Don’t put the bird on the fire 
until the ’taties are biling.” 

Mac’s advice was good, and so, seated 
on a substantial plank of split cedar, 
we two leaned forward toward the 
glowing camp fire, and it was not long 
before there was the comforting sound 


(Continued on page 180) | 
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T he 
Migration 
of Hawks 
and Hawk 
Shooting 


By FRANK L. BAILEY 





JT may be of interest to many readers 
[ to know that hawks, familiarly 

known as the “hen” and “chicken” 
awk, migrate annually. I do not 
nean a few scattering birds here and 
there, but heavy migrations such as 
the ducks and geese make every spring 
ind fall. 

There’s a little seaport town, South 
darpswell, situated on Casco Bay, 
Maine, where I venture to say, not hun- 
lreds, but thousands of these birds 
ass a given point in a day’s flight, 
and there are many such points. In 
fact it is the same there for a distance 
pf several miles. At Brunswick, which 
is separated by only fourteen miles, a 
very few birds are seen, while in Port- 
and, a like distance, it is the same. 

The spring migration is extremely 

ight, scarcely noticeable, a single bird 
oeing encountered here and there in the 
woods, and I have often wondered what 
articular route they pursued during 
that time of the year. 
_ The heavy migration takes place in 
the fall; usually between the 10th of 
September and the 1st of December; 
the last week in September being the 
favored period. Another factor enters 
here, and that is the heavy north winds 
which come along about that time. 
Hawks will not fly in any perceptible 
number unless the wind is from the 
north and the stronger the better. 
Sometimes we would get a “three days 
norther” as the old salts called them, 
during which times the flight would be 
continuous. The stiffer the wind, the 
lower the flight. 


| HAVE seen them flying over a field 
” scarcely clearing the ground, while 
on lighter airs they flew much higher, 
and would circle upward and upward 
until they found an air-strata of suf- 
ficient strength to satisfy them, then 





Hawk and owl—sworn enemies 


they would strike off, always flying 
from east to west, never north to south 
over this particular part of the country 
as other birds do. 

I have never been able to conclude 
just why they followed this direction 
unless it is because that section of the 
coast line ran that way—they always 
followed the coast line closely, and if 
we look on the map we find the coast 
line running north and south, so I pre- 
sumae, eventually they fly south. 

I was not acquainted wih the dif- 
ferent families of hawks in those days, 
but a hawk was a hawk to me and the 
only good hawk was a dead one, so I 
acted accordingly. 


HAVE since learned that most of 
these vagrants were the marsh hawk, 
sharp skinned, Cooper, an occasional 
American goshawk, red-tailed, red- 
shouldered, broad-winged, pigeon hawk, 
sparrow hawk and American Osprey, 





The Account of 
an Old Time 
Hawk Hunt 


or fish hawk; the latter we seldom shot 
as the old saltwater fishermen told us 
that each hawk represented the soul 
of some dead sailor, and to shoot -one 
would bring bad luck; I do not remem- 
ber of seeing a duck hawk during the 
flights. 


E used to shoot at hawks at any 

distance up to a hundred yards 
and sometimes more. They appeared to 
harbor no fear of man. Many times I 
have stood in an open field and have 
the birds come directly over; or per- 
haps I would find that a certain hawk 
would pass either to the right or left 
of me, then I would run as fast as I 
could to head it off, many times getting 
the bird. 

I have shot at a hawk that was com- 
ing over me; miss, and the bird would 
go back seventy-five or a hundred 
yards; then it would cut several up- 
ward spirals gaining altitude with each 
turn until it estimated the height to be 
a safe one, then come directly over 
again; sometimes I would get it but 
more often it would be at a safe dis- 
tance. I have watched a hawk spiral 
into the air with ever-widening circles, 
mounting higher and higher until it was 
lost in the clouds. 


Y first shooting acquaintance with 

the hawk began when I was four- 
teen years of age and I did my hunting 
with a .22 cal. Flobert rifle. Of course 
I was unable to shoot them on the wing, 
although I tried many times to do so. 
I did, however, get a few as they lit on 
trees. From the little Flobert, I gradu- 
ated to an old single-barreled muzzle- 
loader with which I became a fair wing 
shot. How proud I was of that old gun 
and I considered myself a regular old- 
timer. I remember it was very exas- 
perating after downing a hawk, to be 

(Continued on page 178) 
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The veteran woodsman with a fine caribou 


A Valuable 
Chapter 
on the 7 
Caribou, 

One of the . 
Most 4 

Interesting © 

of 

Big Game 
Animals 
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Henry Braithwaite’s Tales of the Forest 


HE caribou ranks among our 
Ve best big game. Unlike the moose 

its principal food is moss and 
lichens which hang from the ever- 
green trees. Like the moose, they shed 
their antlers usually about the last of 
December. About half of the cow cari- 
bou have antlers and some of them 
have very beautiful ones, but small. 
The bulls all have them; some have 
rounding antlers with not many points, 
while others have flat, palmated ant- 
lers having from eighteen to twenty- 
five prongs. I got one once that had 
thirty-two but it was an exception; I 
also had a pair of locked antlers, one of 
which had thirty-one prongs and the 
other ten. 

Caribou do not care to mix with 
other animals and will not stay in the 
neighborhood of moose. I have often 
seen where moose had met caribou and 
always had driven them away. Deer 
and moose will sometimes yard to- 
gether, but caribou will have nothing 
to do with either. 


ARIBOU are now practically ex- 

tinct in New Brunswick. I hear 
of tracks being seen now on only one 
corner of my old hunting grounds. I 
have had a great many letters from 
different parts of the United States 
asking what has become of them. 
There are many theories as to where 
they have gone and I think the causes 
are many. I have noticed for the last 
thirty years that large bulls and calves 
were getting scarcer. As long as I 
can remember sporting’ men have been 
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shooting large heads, seldom paying 
any attention to the others. I have 
noticed of late years herds of twenty- 
five or thirty caribou with not more 
than two or three bulls among them 
and about the same proportion of 
calves, the rest being barren cows. I 
have no doubt this is one of the main 
reasons for the reduction in numbers. 
Another cause probably is ticks. One 
of my helpers who was on the survey 
about the time the caribou disap- 
peared said they found several dead 
caribou covered with ticks. I also 
have found dead caribou in the spring 
of the year that were swarming with 
them. Moose very often have ticks 
but they can easily get rid of them 
as soon as they get to water. 


Yi Paaeey have the advantage of cari- 

bou as they can plunge into the 
water and leave nothing out but their 
head. The caribou cannot do this, for 
owing to the thickness of his hair, he 
floats nearly half out of water. 

I consider caribou hunting one of 
the finest sports in the world, perhaps 
because it is the first game I ever 
hunted outside of small animals and 
birds; I shot my first caribou when 
I was thirteen years old. 

When you fire at moose or deer, they 
immediately plunge into the thickest 
woods they can find and leave for 
parts unknown. When you fire at a 
caribou, or a bunch of them, they 
make a rush to open ground if pos- 
sible, then stop and turn around to 
see what’s up. If you can keep them 


from getting their wind, you can play 
hide and seek with them sometimes for 
half a day. Or if you can pick out 
the leader which every drove has, gen- 
erally an old cow, and shoot it, the 
whole drove will sometimes stand. 


REMEMBER once of crossing a 

large lake with a heavily loaded 
toboggan. The hauling was hard and 
I had to stop occasionally and rest. 
When half way across I looked back 
and saw a drove of caribou coming at 
right angles to my trail and I waited 
to see what the effect would be when 
they came to my tracks. When they 
came in sight of them, the leader 
stopped and that halted the whole herd. 
They stood for a few minutes looking 
up and down the lake and then the 
leader walked on to my tracks. He 
smelled first one way and then the 
other. Then he turned about a few 
steps and stood for some time looking | 
back at the drove while another cari- 
bou came to the tracks and looked 
them over the same as the first one 
had done. It looked very much as 
though they were talking it over. 
They stood thus for some time and 
then the leader walked a short dis- 
tance in the opposite direction and 
stopped again. ‘ 


INALLY the second caribou went. 
off in another direction for about 
a hundred yards and_ stopped also. 
The drove then began to get uneasy | 
and moved about, finally the second 
caribou started on again up the lake 
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and the drove fol- 
lowed him. 

Caribou are very 
easily tamed. I re- 
member once com- 
ing in from hunt- 
ing with a friend 
and crossing fresh 
earibou tracks near 
the settlement. I 
remarked that by 
the way the animal 
was sinking in the 
snow, he could very 
easily be caught. 
My friend says, 
“Let’s catch him 
and take him in 
with us.” I saw by 
the grin on his face 
that he was very 
skeptical about 
catching him. How- 
ever, I said, “All 
right, take one of 
the binding ropes 
off the toboggan and we’ll go and get 
him.” He got the rope and we started 
on the track. We hadn’t gone far be- 
fore we started him. I jogged along 
slowly for a little way and my friend 
said, “You’ll have to go faster than 
that if you are going to catch him.” 
As soon as I had started him the sec- 
ond time, I increased my pace and saw 
nothing more of my chum till I had 
the caribou. I ran him about two 
miles and overtook him. 


HE last half mile his jumps got 
very short and he sank much 
deeper into the snow. Finally, he went 
down beside some brush and I jumped 
on his back and got him by the neck. 





Henry Braithwaite on the trail 


He struggled hard for a moment or 
two, but when he found I wasn’t go- 
ing to hurt him, he became quiet. 
When. my friend came up, we both 
sat down in the snow to rest and I 
scratched the caribou’s head and pet- 
ted him and scratched his ears. We 
got a rope on him in the shape of a 
halter and started ahead on our back 
track which made a good trail for the 
caribou. I stayed behind shooing him 
along and getting him started. By 
gathering moss which he ate freely, 
we had no trouble making fairly good 
time. We got to the settlement that 
night and put the caribou in a barn. 
The next morning I gathered some 
moss, got a team and we started for 
home. I put the moss on the rear end 
of the sled and the caribou walked 
along behind eating it. At the first 
house we passed a dog ran out bark- 
ing and the caribou climbed right into 
the sled with his head between me and 
my chum. We had no trouble from 
there getting home. My friend put 
him in his barn and fed him on tur- 
nips, carrots and’ buckwheat straw 
and pea and bean vines. He took him 
out every day and walked him around 
and finally let him have his liberty. 
He came and went as he pleased and 
when anything frightened him, he 
made for the barn. One day he got 
on the main road and dogs got after 
him, ran him into an old building and 
killed him. 


UONpoaets experience I had with 

a caribou took place when I was 
walking boss on a river drive. A cari- 
bou and ealf crossed on the log jam 
where the men were working. The 
calf wasn’t over a week or ten days 


A typical New Brunswick hunting lodge 





old. It got in among the logs and 
would have drowned but the men 
hauled it out and took it into the woods 
in the direction its mother, who had 
run away and left it, had taken, the 
men thinking, she would come back. 
But the calf followed them back again 
and stayed around on shore. The men 
took it to the driving tent at night 
and fed it sweet cake and bread and 
molasses. It stayed around with the 
cook all the next day and _ bothered 
him, getting in his way. 


HE next morning when they 

started down river with the gang 
on the boat, the cook wouldn’t let the 
calf go with them as he wanted to get 
rid of it, but it followed them down- 
stream quite a way blatting much like 
a domestic calf. When I came to the 
tent and they told me the story, I 
started up river to see if I could find 
the calf. I went as far as the old tent- 
ing ground but neither saw nor heard 
any sign of it. Its mother might have 
heard it blatting and found it some- 
where in the neighborhood. 

I have caught three different cari- 
bou for sportsmen’s shows and never 
had any trouble with them after I got 
my hands on them; they are far easier 
handled than domestic cattle. 

A number of years ago, I had quite 
an experience with a caribou. I fired 
at him and he fell instantly as though 
killed outright. Walking up to him 
after laying my gun down, I pulled 
his head back and stuck a knife in his 
throat to bleed him. He immediately 
sprang to his feet as soon as the blood 
started. I seized him around the neck 
and attempted to pull him down, for 

(Continued on page 182) 
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from Dr. Bruette, editor of FOREST 
AND STREAM, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 


Sr time ago I received a letter 


“Ever since I can remember, the 
market has been flooded with inferior 
articles. One of my first invest- 
ments as a boy was a hard-earned 
dollar that I sent away to a mail- 
order house for a telescope that was 
guaranteed to enable one to see three 
miles. I do not know of anything 
more useful than a good pair of 
binoculars, nor anything that is more 
useless than a bad pair.” 


If Dr. Bruette had devoted many years 
to the study of this subject, he could 
not possibly have made a more apt 
statement. It is deplorably true that 
while we all have decided opinions about 
shoes or watches, guns or motor 
cars, most of us are rather in the dark 
when it comes to the selection of a field- 
glass. 

The responsibility for this condition 
may be charged to the manufacturer 
of field-glasses who for 
some unaccountable reason 
has surrounded his prod- 
uct with a cloak of mys- 
tery, very much as does 
the druggist in compound- 
ing prescriptions. With i 
here and there a notable 


exception, these manu- D 
facturers have _ limited 

their descriptions to pure- C 
ly technical terms. 


T shall be my endeavor 

to present the subject in 
such form that you who 
read will become familiar 
with field-glasses in gen- 
eral, and when the time 
comes for you to add a 
binocular to your belong- 
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ings, you will do so with that confidence 
only acquired by knowledge or experi- 
ence. 

It is needless for me to dwell on 
the history of field-glasses. Many 
technical books have been published on 
the subject, which those who are in- 
terested may readily consult. Suffice 
it to say that from the day, some cen- 
turies ago, when it was discovered that 
a curved piece of glass would produce 
an image, the efforts of scientists have 
been devoted to obtaining and improy- 
ing upon various aids to vision. 


ROM these early efforts we obtained 

the first telescope which merely con- 
sisted of an object lens or “objective” 
which formed an image of a distant 
object, and an eyepiece or “ocular” with 
which to view the image obtained. Two 
such telescopes combined produce a 
binocular. Right here let me answer 
the oft-repeated question, ‘“What is the 
difference between a field-glass and 
binocular?” There is no difference, for 
any optical instrument, be it field- 





Path of rays in a Zeiss Silvarem 


The Story of 
The Prism Binocular 


The Sportsman’s Field Glass 
_. Comprehensively Explained 


By WILLIAM HARTMAN 


glass, telescope or microscope, adapted 
to vision for both eyes at once, is a 
binocular. 


UITE naturally two such tele- 

scopes combined to make a binocu- 
lar field-glass resulted in glasses which 
were somewhat limited in their useful- 
ness, due to the extremely narrow 
angle of view produced. This restric- 
tion was overcome by the application 
of the principle of reversing prisms re- 
sulting in the prism binocular, by means 
of which the objectives or object lenses 
could be set further apart than the 
distance of the eyes, thereby broaden- 
ing the scope of vision or field of view. 
For while good magnification in a field- 
glass is of paramount importance, the 
lateral distance or “field’ which may 
be covered at one glance is of equal 
value in determining the efficiency of 
the glass. The illustration showing 
the “path of rays” will readily enable 
the reader to follow the course of light 
in a prism binocular. Here we see the 
light image entering the Objective A 
to Prism B where it is re- 
flected to Prism C and 
again reflected and pro- 
jected through Collecting 
Lens D to Ocular E. Note 
that the distance between 
the two objectives is al- 
most twice that of the dis- 
tance between the oculars 
or eyepieces. The effect 
obtained is comparable to 
that which would result 
from an increase of the 
distance between the eyes. 


ne great superiority 
of the prism binocu- 
lar over the ordinary or 
Galilean type of field- 
glass was evident, but still 
greater improvements 


ia 


were to come. In recent years the Carl 
Zeiss Works at Jena invented and 
patented a new eyepiece or ocular, 
which considerably extended the field 
of view obtained with previous models 
of prism binoculars. 


HIS wide-angle field is a most val- 
uable asset to a binocular, as it not 
only enables the eyes to locate objects 
much more quickly, but makes it a 
simple matter to follow swiftly moving 
objects, such as birds in flight, deer 
on the run, or high-powered motor cars 
tearing around the race track. In fact, 
even the viewing of a distant landscape 
of a lake and mountain, a more 
satisfactory picture may be en- 
joyed in one glance than would 
be obtained by alternate obser- 
vation of part of either moun- 
tain or lake. 

I have dwelt at length on the 
subject of field of view and have 
endeavored to explain its impor- 
tant bearing on a good binocu- 
lar. There ‘is, however, another 
valuable feature to consider and 
that is illumination or “light- 
gathering power.” It does not 
matter how great the magnifica- 
tion of your glass may be; it 
does not matter how wide the 
angle of view obtained—both 
these highly valuable qualities 
will be rendered practically use- 
less under poor light condition 
if your glass does not possess 
sufficient light-gathering power 
clearly to indicate detail in the 
object viewed. The amount of 
light-gathering power depends 
primarily on the size or diam- 
eter of the objective lens. Ob- 
viously the larger the diameter 
the more light will be admitted. 
The factor of magnification, 
however, determines the amount 
of light carried to. the ocular, 
and, the size of the objective be- 
ing constant, the increase of 
magnification decreases the light-gath- 
ering power. 


ee you will hold a prism binocular with 

the object toward some illuminating 
body, and look into the ocular from a 
distance of 8 or 10 inches from the eye, 
you will notice a small circle of light, 
which is called the “exit pupil.” For 
the purpose of identification and com- 
parison, light-gathering power is ex- 
pressed in numbers, these numbers 
representing the square of. the exit 
pupil. Thus a binocular having an exit 
pupil of 3 mm. has a light-gathering 
power of 9. An exit pupil of 4 mm. has 
a light-gathering power of 16, one of 
5 mm. 25 and so on. 

In any properly constructed glass 
each factor bears a definite relation 


to other factors, so that knowing one 
of them, others can be easily deter- 
mined. For example, if it is not con- 
venient to measure the exit pupil, light- 
gathering power may be computed by 
dividing the diameter of the objective 
by the known magnification and squar- 
ing the result, or we can determine un- 
known magnification by dividing the 
diameter of the objective by the exit 
pupil. 

Prism binoculars are generally desig- 
nated in accordance with magnification 
and diameter of objective lens. Thus 
a glass of 6 magnifications having a 
30 mm. objective is called a 6 x 30, 





Using the binocular in the field 


one having 8 magnifications and an 
objective of 40 mm. is an 8 x 40. The 
term “magnification” is an obvious one 
and is merely the ratio between the 
size of an object as it appears through 
the glasses and its size when seen with 
the unaided eye. Bearing this in mind 
one will experience little or no difficulty 
in selecting a glass of proper magni- 
fying power. The greatest distance at 
which objects can be viewed to advan- 
tage will not only depend upon mag- 
nification, but atmospheric conditions, 
locations and altitude. The almost uni- 
versal temptation to own a glass of 
high magnification can be readily un- 
dersood, but for general use a glass of 
6, 7 or 8 magnification will give the 
most satisfactory results. Then again, 
we must remember that with increase 


of magnification, we decrease light- 
gathering power and generally also 
field of view—two extremely important 
qualities which should not, except under 
extraordinary conditions, be sacrified 
for magnification. 


OR military or engineering use it 

may be desirable to use a field- 
glass for measuring distances, and for 
this purpose a graticule called “mil- 
scale” or “distance scale” may be in- 
corporated in the glass. This scale con- 
sists of a glass disk engraved with fine 
vertical lines, each space being equiva- 
lent to one-thousandth part of the 
focal length of the objective lens. 
In order to read the scale, one 
of two definite facts must be 
known—either the size of the 
object or its distance from the 
observer. Knowing object size 
we can determine the distance 
and, conversely, knowing the dis- 
tance we can tell the size of the 
object. 

For finding distance, we mul- 
tiply the known size of the ob- 
ject by one thousand and divide 
the product by the number of 
spaces covered on the scale, and 
divide the product by one thou- 
sand. 

In an early part of this story 
I mentioned that a simple tele- 
scope consists of an objective 
and an ocular. Now, in order 
that you may understand the 
focusing systems of binoculars 
I shall amplify this statement 
to the extent of showing the 
variation of the image focus 
produced by the objective. Prob- 
ably all of you are familiar with 
the camera, in which it is nec- 
essary to move the lens farther 
from the ground glass to photo- 
graph a close object and nearer 
to the ground glass for distant 
objects. At the proper focal dis- 
tance a sharp image will appear 
on the ground glass, plate, film or what- 
ever the intercepting medium may be. 
While the telescope objective acts very 
much like the photographic lens in that 
the position of the sharp image varies 
in accordance with the distance of the 
object, the resemblance in the two sys- 
tems ends there. 


ARS photographic lens projects this 
image on a screen where it is visible 
to the eye, but there being no such 
screen in the telescope, the image pro- 
duced is invisible, and can only be dis- 
cerned by aid of the collecting lens 
which “picks up” the image, and the 
ocular with which it is viewed. As, 
however, the point of sharpness of the 
objective image varies with the distance 
(Continued on page 182) 
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as, 


This looks all ri 


HERE have not been many op- 
IP portunities for me to study, in 

nature, representatives of these 
two giant reptilian forms of ours; but 
such as they have been I have made the 
most of. In confinement, neither an 
alligator nor a crocodile possesses 
habits that throw much light on the 
lives they lead in their natural habitat. 
In most zodlogical gardens a big alli- 
gator or a crocodile is usually placed 
on exhibition in the limited quarters of 
a tank, where he is regularly fed and 
where he may live for a number of 
years. In this he may have barely 
room to turn around, and in such an 
artificial environment observers can 
but study his general form and the 
manner in which he gulps down his 
food. On the big alligator farms in 
our Southern States it is quite differ- 
ent, as there the animals live pretty 
much as they do in the swamps and 
rivers of the regions in which these 
crocodilians occur. 

Personally I have not observed the 
crocodile in the salt water marshes of 
southern Florida—the only locality in 
which it has ever been taken in this 
country; but upon the other hand I 
have seen them in certain rivers of 
southern Mexico as well as in Cuba. 
Further, my impression is that living 
examples of them were kept in suitable 
swampy ponds in that wonderful place 
known as the Bishop’s Garden on the 
outskirts of Havana (1862-63). Alli- 
gators were also kept in that garden; 
there were lion and tiger pits, and an 
enormous flying-cage for seafowl, such 
as pelicans, gulls, terns and allies. 


NCE when steaming up the Coat- 

zacoaleos River in 1859, on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, numerous 
huge alligators and crocodiles were to 
be observed in various localities on the 
banks, as well as those of smaller 
sizes. Some of the big ones looked to 
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ght—provided the beast is dead 


me to be almost of a deep lead color as 
they basked in the fierce rays of the 
tropical sun, while most of them were 
of a dark muddy color. 

Once, when at anchor in this river, 
my father and his first officer, Mr. 
Cooper, started to go ashore in the 
gig to get specimens of some of the 
brilliantly colored birds, a few monkeys, 
and so on, to show to the ladies aboard 
on their return. They were about half 
way across when they were attacked by 
an enormous alligator. The monster 
endeavored to climb into the boat and 
was in a fair way to make good. As 
he opened his great jaws to seize my 
father who was sitting on the stern 
seat, Mr. Cooper promptly discharged 
both barrels of his fowling-piece into 
the creature’s throat. With a roar 
that half a dozen bulls in unison would 
have envied, it relinquished its hold, 
slid back into the river, and never again 
arose above its surface. The crimson 
tint of the water was all that remained 
in evidence of what, for the moment, 
promised to be a tragedy of the first 
order. 


EARS after this event, alligators 

and crocodiles again came into my 
mind; and, as I had noted them here 
and there during that long stretch of 
time, the idea came to me to write 
something about them. 

It hasn’t been my good fortune to 
photograph them in nature, so I turned 
to Mr. E. A. MclIlhenny, of Avery 
Island, Louisiana, for a few of his 
photographs with which to illustrate 
this article.’ Not only did he supply 
the fine alligator pictures of the present 
contribution, but also a large series of 
superb photographs of views taken of 
the marvelous bird and mammal refuge 
which he has succeeded in establishing 
at Avery Island. 

Alligators and crocodiles constitute 
the Order CROCODILIA of science, a 


Alligators 
and 
Crocodiles 


Notes on the Giant Saurians 


of the South 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


group that has been split up into some 
six genera created to contain over 
twenty species, of which the Old World 
claims a good many as well as the 
largest forms known. In the matter 
of structure and habits, they stand 
among the very largest of amphibious 
reptiles with the general contour of a 
lizard. 


OT a little is known of their gen- 

eral anatomy, but more particu- 
larly of the remarkable hide in both 
crocodiles and alligators, which makes, 
as we know, a valuable leather, highly 
useful for not a few purposes. This 
tough, leathery skin is studded on the 
back with longitudinal rows of osseous 
or bony platelets, each being produced 
into a lengthwise ridge or crest. These 
platelets vary in size according to lo- 
cation, the variance being gradual from 
one part of the back to another and as 
we pass down over the dorsum of the 
powerful tail. In all crocodilians the 
tail constitutes a mighty weapon of of- 
fense, and it is a perfect organ of prop- 
ulsion when the animal is in the water, 
where a large proportion of its time is 
spent. The tail is covered with a skin- 
series of a great number of shields, 
varying in size and form depending on 
the position they occupy; this likewise 
applies to the covering of the limbs and 
under parts. In all the species the tail 
is transversely compressed distally, 
with a continuous row of flattened 
shields occupying its superior border 
throughout its entire length. 


PART from the muscles devoted to 

the use of the powerful jaws, the 
head is almost devoid of flesh, and it is 
much compressed from above down- 
wards. As is well known, the gape of 
the jaws is extremely wide and ex- 
tensive, and each jaw supports won- 
derful, big, pointed teeth of special 
form. 


tea 








The caudal muscles at the base of 
the tail are of the most powerful des- 
cription, so that a single blow from 
it may kill a man, or crush in the side 
of a canoe. 


LL alligators possess a rounded 

snout, while in crocodiles it is 
pointed and somewhat elongated. The 
latter inhabit the swamps, rivers and 
bayous of the lower part of the Florida 
peninsula only, while alligators still oc- 
cur in not a few parts of the south- 
eastern sections of the United States. 

On account of its form and bigger 
bones, a full-grown alligator will weigh 
fully one-third more than a crocodile of 
similar proportions or age. They are 
readily distinguished through the lat- 
ter having a pointed snout and a some- 
what different arrangement of the 
teeth. Young alligators are prettily 
banded with yellow, but these have 
disappeared in the black hide of their 
parents. A few albinos have been met 
with—or parti-colored specimens—but 
they are very rare. Many years ago 
there was one of the latter sort in the 
Bronx Park collection, in New York 
City. 

Both crocodiles and alligators are 
now being rapidly exterminated in 
nature by those who hunt them. Fif- 
teen-foot specimens of the latter are no 
longer met with; indeed, should one of 


two or three feet less length than this 
be captured in these days, the case 
would call for a newspaper account 
giving full particulars. 

A big bull alligator can readily swal- 
low at a gulp a puppy weighing seven 
or eight pounds, or a fowl of a similar 
size. 

These enormous reptiles lay rough- 
shelled, white eggs of an ellipsoidal 
form, a large number of them being 
found to the clutch in the earth-made 
“nests” of the female. However, the 
nest is so conspicuous that tourists 
have no trouble in finding it, and fre- 
quently all the eggs are stolen to be 
distributed as mementoes of the “trip 
to Florida.” 


HROUGHOUT the Southern States 

many people eat these eggs, and 
as a consequence there are those who 
gather them for the markets—especi- 
ally negroes. This indiscriminate de- 
struction of their eggs naturally became 
one of the causes leading to the present 
searcity of alligators and crocodiles 
where formerly, and not so long ago, 
they were quite abundant. Taking es- 
pecially into consideration the slaugh- 
ter of these saurians for “sport” and 
for the trade, Dr. Hugh M. Smith says, 
in the Fish Commission Bulletin of 
18915 (X1.,. p. 343): “It is estimated 
that 2,500,000 were killed in Florida 
between 1880 and 1894,” 





Many observations have been made 
upon the rate of growth of alligators, 
and to some extent on crocodiles; and 
in respect to the former Doctor Dit- 
mars tells us that in 1900 he collected 
a set of thirty-seven alligator eggs, out 
of which lot five hatched out. 


‘“*A T the time of hatching, the young 
alligators were eight inches long 
weighed one and three-eighths 
ounces. One year after hatching, they 
were again measured and weighed. 
Their average length was 19 inches, 
and their weight nine and one-fourth 
ounces, showing an increase of ten 
inches in length. In August of 1902 
their average length was 23 inches and 
average weight 13 pounds. In March 
of 1903 the young alligators were three 
feet and nine inches long; they weighed 
fourteen pounds. At the time of this 
measurement they were but two and 
a half years old, yet had increased 
thirty-seven inches in length. 


and 


“The last measurements of this series 
of specimens were made on November 
17th, 1905, and demonstrate a surpris- 
ing rate of growth. The specimens 
showed an average length of five feet, 
six inches, and a weight of fifty 
pounds.” 

It is very probable that these ani- 
mals have a more rapid rate of growth 


(Continued on page 180) 





A big bull alligator can readily swallow at a gulp a puppy weighing seven or eight pounds, or a fowl of similar size 
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N the wheat country of central 
Washington coyotes flourish like 
the proverbial green bay tree. I’ve 

been plowing in the summer there, 

with from six to ten horses on two or 
three-bottomed gangs. A coyote would 
saunter out and follow the furrow be- 
hind me, picking up a mouse or ground 
squirrel now and again, rodents which 
had been turned out of their homes 
by the plow. I’ve had the rascals fol- 
low me at a distance of fifty feet and 
never pay any attention to me as long 
as I acted naturally. And I’ve got 
even with them in the fall, for treat- 
ing me so disdainfully. It is a prac- 
tice to plow out the corners of each 
field, leaving, in the case of a square 
field like a quarter section of land a 
half mile each way, two dead furrows 
running diagonally across the field, 
say from the southeast to the north- 
west corners and two more running 
from the southwest to the northeast 
corners. When the plowing is fin- 
ished the ground is soft everywhere 
except in these furrows so Friend 

Coyote travels down the straight fur- 

row that points in the general direc- 

tion he wishes to travel. It isn’t much 
of a job to place traps where they will 
intercept one of the sly rascals. 

A farmer asked me for advice as 
how to catch a certain sly one who 
was making nightly inroads on his 
small flock of turkeys. The approach 
to his farmyard, from any direction, 
was of such a nature that not even 
an expert trapper could hazard a 
guess as to where a trap should be 
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This chap’s sheep-killing days are 


over 


placed to get this particular coyote. 
I looked the ground over carefully 
and was stumped for some _ time. 
Finally I “stumped” the farmer by 
asking him to rig up his “foot burner,” 
name for a walking plow. 

We got out the plow, hitched a team 
of slow gentle horses to it, and hang- 
ing four steel coyote traps and neces- 
sary equipment for seting them, by a 
sack to the plow handles, I started 
across the field directly away from the 
farmyard, leaving a shallow furrow 
in our wake. When I had got a hun- 
dred yards distant I stopped the team, 
and without moving from my tracks, 
made the cutest coyote set in that fur- 
row you ever saw, staking the trap 
solid and leaving everything looking 
as natural as possible. Then I went 
on and a few yards farther repeated 
the performance and a third and yet 
a fourth time placed a trap in the fur- 
row at my feet. When this job was 
finished I turned the plow out and 
made a circle back to the farmyard. 
Before I had started, the farmer was 
frankly dubious but he knew coyotes 
and their tendency to travel a fresh 
furrow and when we unhitched the 
team and put the plow away he said 
there’d be a coyote bounty to collect! 


F course there was, for it was a 

sure-fire set. The man scent was 

still in my tracks along that furrow 

but the sly boy figured it was per- 

fectly natural, having followed a walk- 
ing plow many times. 

If you want to make a coyote genu- 


Modern 
Trapping 
Methods 
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inely suspicious, skin a critter that 
has died out in the pasture. Unless 
he is starving he won’t go near it for 
weeks and even months. Why? Be- 
cause nine farmers and ranchers out 
of ten, after they skin a critter, will 
slop down a few steel traps, tieing 
one with haywire to the neck, one or 
two by the legs within the space en- 
compassed, one at the rump and an- 
other at the back for luck! 


ET result, one crazy coyote per 

season and about forty old birds 
made a little wiser. Now if these 
farmers had the gumption to scat- 
ter a few traps around, say at dis- 
tances of twenty or thirty yards, they’d 
hook one of the sly ones that had come 
over to sympathize with the trapped 
pup. 

If you’d ever tried to raise turkeys 
in this western country your admira- 
tion for the coyote would have devel- 
oped to the bursting point. These lit- 
tle stunts may seem fictitious to some 
but not to a person who knows coyotes. 
Just because a turkey is roosting fif- 
teen feet from the ground (remember 
a coyote can do most anything but he 
can’t fly or climb trees) is no sign 
that he is safe. John Coyote slips 
around and when Turk starts to cran- 
ing his neck and stretching out until 
he is fairly overbalanced, old fourfoot 
begins to trot round and round the 
tree. The poor fool of a turkey gets 
so dizzy trying to keep track of the 
coyote’s movements he finally overbal- 
ances and, wherever he is looking, 


there he will fly. Straight for the 
happy coyote he dives and it’s good- 
bye turkey. 


ERE’S another one: Turkeys wan- 
der afield a mile or more distant 
if not herded like sheep. The young 
ones are easily captured by the coyote. 
He gets out into the field, locates a 
convenient hollow or digs one to suit 
himself and lying there, waves his tail 
back and forth. Turkeys too are in- 
quisitive and the young ones, seeing 
the waving brush, will wander over 
toward the marauding rascal and, 
pronto, the feathers are flying! 


Good sets can be made by taking a 
dead chicken or turkey, burying it in 
soft dirt and setting the trap right 
over the bait. Nor does the trapper 
need to bother with any scent in this 
case, for the buried fowl] will soon stink 
up the ground to a fare-you-well. 


There is always more or less argu- 
ment among trappers as to the rela- 
tive merits of scents. Hardly a fur 
house in the country but advertises 
some conglomeration that is supposed 
to lure animals from amazing dis- 
tances, rob them of their eyes, kill 
their sense of smell and in fact do 
everything but skin the animal on the 
spot. How is the amateur trapper go- 
ing to care for all the furbearers such 
lures will net for him! Why, if they 
were half as good as the concocters 
of them claim, there wouldn’t be a 
piece of fur the size of a two-bit piece 
left in North America! 


Once I sent to a reputable fur house 
for some wolf scent. By return mail 
I received a nice little wooden box 
with a neat screw top. The box was 
about half the size of a small baking 
powder can. When I unscrewed the 
top I expected to see a fairly large 
bottle of scent but there was nothing 
but a little ounce bottle containing 
something that smelled like a drug- 
store although the label on it pro- 
claimed the contents to be, “TRIPLE 
EXTRACT OF BEAVER CASTOR.” 
Now I had never seen or smelled 
beaver castor in my young life and 
had great faith in this powerful dope. 
But it didn’t get any coyotes for me! 
When I went to a beaver country, 
some years later, I discovered that 
beaver castor was as different from 
that stink as rose water is from moon- 
shine! 


RAPPERS class their scent lures 

under just two heads: (A) Scents 
that attract animals through exciting 
their sense of curiosity, and (B) 
Scents that have the sex lure. The 
first are composed of dope that will 
make a terrific stink. Here’s a good 
one for coyotes: liver, blood and beaver 


castor, adding a little alcohol in cold 
weather to keep alive. This stuff 


‘should be bottled early in the season 


and allowed to get “ripe” or if not 
prepared till cold weather sets in may 
be rotted by hanging near the fire for 
several days. 


The second lure is not so good ex- 
cept during the breeding season, usu- 
ally in February, and consists of the 
urine of female coyotes or tame fe- 
males in breeding season, mixed with 
the sex organs. These parts should 
be bottled in alcohol. 


We have used asafoetida with fair 
success on wolves and coyotes but 
beaver castor is hard to beat. There 
is absolutely nothing to the various 
trail scents advertised (you are sup- 
posed to put the seent on your shoes 
and have all the furbearers in the 
community follow you back to camp, 
where the prime ones are selected and 
knocked over the head with an axe.) 
For a trail scent take a good ripe piece 
of meat, put it in a stout sack and 
drag it around; or a fresh bloody 
piece will do quite as well unless the 
weather is extremely cold. Severe 
frosts retard the action of scents to 
an amazing degree. 


HE sex lure should be used by put- 
ting a few drops of it on a bush 
at the edge of a clearing; the male 
coyote will come along, smell of the 
bush and go through the same sort of 
performance a dog would. If your 
traps have been carefully concealed 
you are pretty apt to grab your coyote 
most every time. 
Most every trapper has his “medi- 


cine,” some good, some bad and some 


indifferent. But, if you 
use too much of your 
scent the coyotes will get 
to associate it with dan- 
ger, for if one has had his 
toes pinched in a _ place 
where the scent was pretty 
rife, he’s going to remem- 
ber that and don’t you for- 
get it. If I had to depend 
on scents and was trap- 
ping coyotes for a living, 
about the first thing I’d do would be 
to wire the poorhouse for reserva- 
tions. Use all the scents you like and 
by and by you’ll come around to com- 
mon sense! 


The question naturally arises, “Is 
a coyote naturally suspicious of a steel 
trap?” We answer, “NO,” at the top 
of our voice, and would use a mega- 
phone if there were one handy. Co- 
yotes travel day after day over and 
around steel objects in this western 
country, through barbed-wire fences, 
past steel farm machinery without 
end. I heard a good one last winter: 





An old trapper told me the reason a 
coyote fought shy of a steel trap was 
because of a certain singing noise the 
trap made in cold weather. Can you 
beat that! I know for a fact that 
music attracts wolves, for I’ve had 
them sit out on a lake, a mile or so 
distant, and listen to a harmonica. A 
friend of mine, trapping in Ontario, 
told me a band of wolves came real 
close to their cabin while his partner 
was playing an accordion. Curiosity, 
no doubt. 


le tried this, on foxes and wolves 

both: A few traps were scattered 
along a trail, all set and staked out 
but not covered with anything what- 
ever. Coyotes and foxes both stepped 
over and around them. But when a 
nice little snow came we _ scattered 
some smoked fish about these traps 
and made some neat catches! 


Snaring coyotes is something of a 
difficult proposition and will only prove 
a success in a few instances within 
a given locality before the animals 
will get wise to it. Make a careful 
survey of the grounds, watch where 
coyotes have been passing through tall 
grass or under wire fences. Ordinary 
baling wire makes a good snare and 
the noose should be about sixteen 
inches in diameter, generally catching 
the coyote around the body. The wire 
must be new and not easily broken. 
Better success will perhaps result 
from the use of a woven wire such as 
is used in radio aerials. If you get 
a coyote in a snare without holding 
him he will surely do his bit toward 
wising up all his fellows, that is why 
I say you shouldn’t expect to get rich 
snaring them. But, as a 
last resort, it has fooled _ 
some pretty sly ones. 

Poison has done more to 
kill off furbearers the 
trapper never sees than 
any other single means of 
destruction. Take the case 
of government’ trappers 
for instance. They travel 
around in cars or on horse- 
back, scattering poison. 
They get some coyotes all right, about 
eight a month per man during the 
BEST of the season here in Washing- 
ton. But they kill off innumerable in- 
nocents such as valuable furbearers 
whose pelts are no good in the sum- 
mer time, to say nothing of birds that 
are really valuable to farmers. 


A poison-proof coyote is the smart- 
est thing the Almighty ever let live 
and not one pill in ten is effective. 
Your strychnine pills, or whatever is 
used, will not work on a coyote when 
his stomach is filled with food of any 

(Continued on page 181) 
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A good run while it lasted 


Beginners Both 


Coming, Sir! 


A Beagle’s First Winter in the Field 


T is not often that one is placed in 
the delightful position of being 
forced to spend six months in com- 

plete mental relaxation while, at the 
same time, the doctors’ severest injunc- 
tion is to pass all one’s time out of 
dors, tramping or shooting, enjoy- 
ing one’s self to the utmost of one’s abil- 
ity. Yet it was my lot to find myself 
thus fortunate two years ago at the 
beginning of the rabbit season, in a 
very paradise for hunters of small 
game among the foothills of the west- 
ern slope of the Adirondacks. 


Two weeks of October had scarcely 
passed before I had determined to buy 
myself a hound, preferably a puppy, 
and, if possible, a beagle. The latter 
proved to be all too scarce; but after 
some investigation I got wind of a litter 
of beagles at McKeever. I wrote Jack 
Martin, an old friend, native, and all 
around good sportsman, and made an 
appointment for the investigation of 
the dogs. It was lucky that I did so, 
for they proved to be such beauties, 
every one, that so complete a tyro as 
myself would never have been able to 
pick and choose a good one. But Jack 
was an old hand and it took him not 
more than five minutes to point out the 
dog I wanted and get us started for 
home. 


HE puppy he selected (they were 

four months old at the time) was 
perhaps the leggiest and the quickest 
on his feet, not at all handsome as 
some of the others to my unsophisti- 
cated eyes, but he had strong well- 
padded feet that already gave promise 
of strength, though they were still 
pretty wobbly, a good head, well domed, 
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with dark, soulful eyes, that gave him 
a semi-serious and wholly sentimental 
expression that was irresistibly whim- 
sical and winning. But in one thing I 
noticed that he excelled his brothers 
and sister; and that was his voice. 
Even then he possessed a remarkably 
strong and musical bell which put his 
mother to shame as she howled dis- 
mally in farewell. Since he has 
reached mature ‘beaglehood,’ strangers 
who have heard him running have re- 
marked on the same strength and 
charm of that “deerhound’s”’ bell. 


The author with a 
pair of hares 


I brought him home in triumph. On 
the return drive he refused to stay in 
his box, though he never cried to get 
out, but, when I allowed him to climb 
upon the seat between us, he sat there 
in a ludricrously dignified way and 
never made a move, except when he 
lost his balance on a bump. He sur- 
veyed the scenery in a calm manner, 
as if this first flight from the nest was 
an every-day occurrence. 


HERE is no need of dwelling on his 

adoption into the family except to 
say that he took to his new house, an 
old molasses barrel with some gunny- 
sacking over the mouth, like a duck to 
water and gave every evidence of in- 
tense pride in it, for he would poke 
his head out from under the bagging 
in a most droll manner of ownership 
whenever anyone entered the shed, and 
from this circumstance, he earned the 
name, “Diogenes,” with the more con- 
venient “Di” for ordinary use. 


We began after an interval of two 
days to take up this matter of rabbit 
shooting. I had not had the slightest 
experience in such things and was a 
very indifferent shot, and I set out on 
a course of training that was abso- 
lutely pure, extemporaneous theory as 
anything could be, and in the course 
of it I made many mistakes, more, per- 
haps, than the dog, but he never lost 
confidence in me, and exhibited at all 
times a most comical fidelity. 


IS first lessons in the use of his 
nose took the following form: 
After he had learned to heel, which was 
most easily taught after a few taps 
on the end of the nose with a light 





Nothing much to think about 


switch and which invariably caused him 
to sneeze and shake his head, I would 
wait until he had gone ahead, with my 
permission, on the trail of a mouse or a 
cricket, which big game he followed 
with prodigious ferocity, when I would 
step aside and squat down out of 
sight behind a log or a bush which con- 
cealed me from the path. Then I 
would whistle softly once. 


EVER shall I forget his utter woe 
when he turned about on the first 
occasion and discovered my disappear- 
ance. He stood perfectly still and 
whined dismally, even howled. Find- 
ing that this was unsuccessful, he came 
dashing back down the trail, and, of 
course passed me. After a moment he 
returned and sat down and whimpered. 
At this I sucked the back of my hand 
and squeaked in imitation of mouse. 
Immediately he forgot all his worries 
and started to run toward the sound 
and of course he caught my scent and 
had found me in the next instant, to his 
indescribable relief. I repeated this 
process again with exactly the same re- 
sults, but on the third attempt he seemed 
to grasp the idea, and came back snuff- 
ing eagerly until he ran onto the new 
scent, which he followed up like a vet- 
eran. 
The next step was to teach him to 
cast about for a scent which was not 
immediately under his nose. And this 
I accomplished as follows: After he 
had become proficient at the former 
game, I varied it by leaping as far as 
possible off my track, preferably down 
hill into deep grass, down wind, of 
course. At the beginning he was in 
despair, but after a little hopeless 
searching along the backtrack, he ven- 
tured away from the path on the far 
side. 


SQUEAKED and he immediately 
crossed to the opposite and sniffed 
about from side to side, and after a 
moment found me. After that it did 


not take him long to learn to quarter 
both sides. 


He was still too small to run our big 
hares so I had to be content with still- 
hunting for grouse and to let him tag 
along behind on shorter walks. At first 
he was uninterested, but when I had 
shot a bird, he exhibited the greatest 
enthusiasm and one day after I had 
sent him into the undergrowth, he be- 
gan to bark, slowly with a note of con- 
scientious effort. 


BELIEVE that grouse had been run- 

ning around for two hours, for the 
turns and twists that he made were 
enough to make one dizzy; but the 
puppy held on like grim death, going 
on foot by foot, while I sneaked along 
abreast until with a roar the bird went 
up. He flew into the trail and turned 





The combination that 
upset Reynard’s plans 


Rabbit time 


down it for an instant and presented 
an ideal shot that I could not miss. 


DROPPED him with the first barrel 

and waited till the dog had reached 
the spot where he had taken off, when 
I whistled him in. He was almost in- 
sane with delight and nosed the par- 
tridge with due elaboration. After that 
I could hardly make him heel and if a 
bird suddenly went up he would make 
a dash for it till I ordered him in 
quietly when his shame and dismay at 
his forgetfulness were enough to set 
me laughing, though I carefully re- 
frained from doing so. 

Thereafter, during the bird season, 
I had an excellent bird dog. He paid no 
attention to rabbit tracks and I did 
not put him onto any for I thought 
he was not yet ready for it. During 
the following two weeks he underwent 
a regular course of discipline in regard 
to deportment. He learned the proper 
code of house behaviour and also what 
to do and not to do in the barn, where 
he lived, and the yard. One old hen 
gave him his most bitter lesson con- 
cerning the ethical position of the 
chicken. She had come out of the hay- 
mow with a late and rather scrawny 
lot of young hopefuls with whom Di 
felt an irresistible impulse to play, a 
matter on which the old lady possessed 
distinctly different views. One day Di, 
returning from a successful hunt in a 
highly elated frame of mind, galloped 
around the corner of the woodshed just 
as the old hen was in the act of strug- 
gling with the nether portions of an im- 
mense angleworm while her progeny 
gathered about her in eager anticipa- 
tion. 


N a moment the pup had upset them 
all and turned about to pay his re- 
spects. But the mother would have 
none of him. She had suffered im- 
mense indignity and lost a fine dinner 
to boot. She charged the astounded Di 


(Continued on page 184) 
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MORE ABOUT VERMIN 


UCH has been said and written relative to 

vermin control in relation to game propaga- 

tion and protection, and while at times it 
may appear that the amount of discussion devoted 
to this subject is out of proportion to its impor- 
tance, we are among those who are strongly of the 
opinion that the cause of game conservation, pro- 
tection and propagation cannot successfully be 
carried on without constant, efficient and effective 
control of predatory birds and animals. Two out- 
standing facts constantly confront us: 


a. It is generally agreed by those in position to 
know that each year many times more game 
is taken by predatory birds and animals (ver- 
min) than is taken by all the hunters combined. 

b. Scientists quite generally agree that in locali- 
ties where vermin abounds to excess, it should 
be controlled. 


If, as has been frequently stated, but one wild 
duck in sixty lives to maturity, and other species 
of game birds and animals suffer early mortality 
in proportion, due to the depredations of predatory 
birds and animals, then it is certainly patent that 
more effective vermin control will result in an in- 
creased supply of game. This conclusion permits 
of no argument. 

“Where vermin abounds to excess it should be 
controlled” is a trite and true saying credited to 
one of our leading authorities on game conserva- 
tion. However, so far who has come forward with 
a workable plan which could be generally followed 
and which would accomplish the desired objective, 
viz., efficient and effective control of vermin? 

FOREST AND STREAM is thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity for a continuing interest in this sub- 
ject by those most interested, i. e., sportsmen, 
farmers and State Game Departments, and we 
offer the following plan of operation, which with 
necessary modifications will be found suited to the 
needs of most every community. 


1. Sportsmen’s clubs should be organized in every 
community for the purpose of advancing the 
cause of game conservation, propagation and 
protection. 

2. Where vermin abounds to excess, this should 
be reported to the State Game Commission by 
the sportsmen’s clubs. 
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3. The Game Commission should order an im- 
mediate investigation by the nearest game 


warden, who in turn should, as quickly as pos- | 
sible, return a statement of facts as he finds 


them to the commission. 

A. Where it is shown that vermin abounds to 
excess the warden should be instructed at 
once to organize one or more local vermin con- 
trol drives. He should call upon all organized 
sportsmen’s clubs to participate. He should 
arrange with farmers in the localities affected, 
to participate and to permit sportsmen on 
their lands for the purpose outlined. 

5. One or more local wardens should be con- 
stantly in evidence during the drive, supervis- 
ing the operations, and making certain that 
song, insectivorous and game birds are not 
molested. However, with true sportsmen in- 
terested and the proper initial organization 
work perfected, there need be no fear of this. 

6. Farmers will appreciate the cooperation ren- 
dered by sportsmen in helping rid their farms 
of predatory birds and animals which prey 
upon their poultry and crops, and will be glad 
to reciprocate by allowing sportsmen to hunt 
upon their properties in the game season. 
Thus, better feeling between farmer and 
sportsmen will be engendered. 

7. Several such drives, in districts affected with 
an excess of vermin, can be held, until the 
vermin is brought under control. Wardens 
should report results of each drive to the State 
Game Commission, and each year the number 
of drives and total amount of vermin killed 
in the state should be published by the com- 
mission. ‘ 

8. Campaigns such as this, will strengthen game 
commissions in the eyes of sportsmen and 
farmers, will insure increased supplies of 
game, will result in better relations between 
farmers and sportsmen, will enlist the sup- 
port of farmers and sportsmen for State 
Game Commissions and local game wardens 
and their programs, and, all in all, will mater- 
ially advance the cause of game conservation, 
protection and propagation. 


A campaign carried out along these lines will 
restore game to many localities from which it has 
long since been driven by the excessive gathering 
of vermin, and will increase the supply of game 
in sections where game is still to be found. It will 
also increase the usefulness of the State Game 
Commissions and the game wardens, and increase 
the respect of the sportsmen for both. Further- 
more, in bringing sportsmen, farmers and game 
commissions in close contact it can easily be seen 
that the effect upon game propagation will be bene- 
ficial. It is to be hoped that experiments along 
these lines will be tried out in several states dur- 
ing the coming year, and, if so, we know they will 
be viewed with great interest. 


MY KINGDOM FOR A GUN! 


HEY have taxed my dog, my cat, my car, my 
horse and mule and hens and hogs. My cows 
are branded with a health seal and my pro- 

fession is taxed for liability insurance. The seal of 
approval by the So-and-So Department of the In- 


terior is placed on all my products. I dare not pro-- 


ceed down a public highway unless I keep to my 
right. If I fish in the pond back of my house I 
must needs a license. If I hunt the lowly rabbit 
or ’chuck or even the kingly grizzly I need a license. 
To run my licensed automobile I need a driver’s 
license. If I build me a house the plaster is ap- 
proved, the woodwork is approved and so it is 
unto the cement work, steel work, wiring, plumb- 
ing, fixtures and even the roof. If I entertain, the 
chief of police watches; therefore I do not indulge 
in the fruit of the vine. I smoke taxed brands and 
suffer. I work so many hours per day as set down 
by the Labor Board. I pay a tax on the things I 
eat, wear, or even touch. If I make a profit I pay 
part of it for tax. If I am the beneficiary of any- 
thing I am taxed. If I give anything away I am 
taxed. My real estate is taxed. On securities I 
pay atax. I paid a tax to get married. My chil- 
dren are taxed via a thousand needs. I pay a poll 
tax just to exist. And now the yegg—He who en- 
ters my house or holds me up on the street or in 
my office or shop and who forcibly takes from me 
these things for which I labored and paid taxes 
on—He pays no taxes, nor cares. And all I can 
do is yell and call for help to the police who are 
never near and who are paid with the money I 
_ paid for taxes. SolI yell and call for help but dare 
--not as an honest man, carry a gun to protect my 
— life and wife and children and goods upon which 
I pay taxes. And so again I say my prayer: 


Give us this day our daily bread and clothes and 
house and all we pay tax on, and, O Lord, let us 
have a gun that we may keep these things and we 
might as well pay tax on the gun too.—Arthur H. 
Trumble, from The American Rifleman. 


BACK OF BEYOND 


N a yard among the dark spruce the moose milled 
with apparent restlessness. Bull, cows and 
calves eyed the scanty supply of birch and young 

spruce, and with tilted ears listened to the haunting 
ery of the wolf pack. Huge, high-shouldered, mas- 
sive of neck and horns, the bull raised a thick 
curved muzzle to nose the ice-armored twigs and 
snorted viciously as he crumbled the frozen tips. 


Squatting in the gloom of a blow-down a black 
bear watched the moose, his red-rimmed eyes shone 
in a glance of shrewd, fierce, aching desire. He 
studied the herd, and rolled his chops hungrily at 
sight of the calves, then like a bulky shadow slid- 
ing away in the forest he turned and stepped 
toward the bottom lands of the river. 


Sometime in the night, when the moon hung low 
over the ragged spires, the bull throated a guttural 
sound, stepped into the soft deep snows beyond the 
yard, and led his herd down the entanglement of 
snow and silence, moonsheen and shadows. With 
muzzle out he whiffed the odorless air, with horns 
laid back he wallowed and plunged silently, break- 
ing trail for the gaunt and ungainly cows who 
followed in single file, and behind ambled the 
calves, awkward, treading the broken trail with 
drooping heads and utter lack of life. 


Along the trail sinister killers watched, waited, 
and swept feverish eyes down the shadowy aisles. 
Their success was scanty, hardly enough to battle 
the pains of stomach. Fisher, marten, mink, weasel 


—implacable marauders who knew no fear, who 
hunted incessantly for warm blood behind fur and 
feathers. They wandered far and wide in wild 
quest, and took toll of mice and shrews, tender 
Hae which only fanned savagely the famine 
res. 

Silent, suspicious, broad-padded gray lynxes 
crept like shadows in their hunting. Eyes that 
were round and set, dangerous, strangely luminous, 
watched the moose. And so the big cats followed 
the herd. At a little clearing the moose wallowed 
in drifts and the family became strung out. Sud- 
denly two grayish forms shot from under the 
boughs of a little spruce, and in silence the last calf 
was swept to swift death. ~ 

Streamward, lean foxes cruised the game trails, 
nosing them to the lairs of the absent night 
prowlers. The crafty foxes robbed and fed, feasted 
royally and stole away. Gaunt figures dug furi- 
ously, angrily, at the beaver houses with ill reward. 
They traded up and down the frozen river, and 
poked at warm holes. Hoof and claw and talon 
prowled and looked and listened. Signs on the 
snow denoted where life fought hard and died, 
where it bled and won and lived to get away. All 
were battles of survival. From the shadows glassy 
eyes watched for movement. On the wings of the 
i swept the wolf cry, the song of the hunger 
god. 


TRUMPETER SWANS NOW PROTECTED 
COMPLETELY IN U. S. 


RUMPETER SWANS, very few of which are 
in existence, will be given complete protection 
in the United States, says the United States 

Department of Agriculture. Not even will Federal 
permits be issued for taking them for scientific 
purposes. Along with whooping cranes, they have 
been completely excepted from the list of migratory 
birds which may be taken under such permission. 
By action of the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
on November 12, 1924, approving a recommenda- 
tion of the Biological Survey, trumpeter swans 
were included with whooping cranes, which were 
similarly protected by the department in 1922. 
Neither of these two species may be taken in the 
United States for any purpose. Complete protec- 
tion is also afforded both species in Canada. 


Under the provisions of the treaty with Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds, cer- 
tain birds, including swans, are given continuous 
protection through a closed season for a period 
of at least 10 years following the going into effect 
of the treaty. Provision was also made in the 
treaty whereby all protected species should be 
taken under proper permit for strictly scientific 
purposes. 

So far as known there are but very few trum- 
peter swans in existence, and it was deemed ad- 
visable, in order to prevent the complete exter- 
mination of the species, to afford them absolute 
protection by removing them from the list of 
migratory birds that may be taken under scien- 
tific permits, as was previously done with the 
whooping cranes. 
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A Camp-Made Line Dryer, Fig.1 
le a chap is in a permanent camp, a 
dryer for the line can be rigged in 
less time than it takes to tell and the 
line dried every night, as shown in the 
drawings. Cut a crotched stick for 
SHAFT as indicated in “A” and “B”, 
together with the SIDE ARMS and 
CROSS BARS, as shown in “B”, “F” 
and “G’. Split, notch and tie, with 
string, or “bast” (the inner bark of 
basswood, i. e., Linden, or the fibers 
rolled from the young roots 
of the balsam, spruce or 
hemlock) as shown in “D”, 
“F”, and “G’. Next notch 
the shaft as indicated in 
“EK” to fit the side arms, and 
tie together, as in “I”, with 
other strips of string, fish 
line or bast, tied from side 
arm to side arm, on each 
side, when you will have the 
completed shaft and spool 
ready to tie to another 
crotch, as shown in “I”, on 
some near by limb, or cut 
and tied to a pole of tent or 
dining fly, the detail of 
which lashing is shown in 
‘H”. » SHAN DLEYsiseithe 
crook in the shaft, “A”, 
oa atte Yous #i abit and eS ae 
or if you must be fancy or 
it is too wet to fish, and time 
hangs high, cut your shaft 
of a straight stick (or cut 
off the crook) and build a 
“city” handle as shown in 
mae [ue 
FOLDING LINE DRYER 
(Fig. 2) 
HANDY little kink for 
the fly fisherman with 
his “tapered line,” as well as all the 
rest of the line casters is a place to 
store the wet line until dry, and then 
not have a bulky bit of duffle always in 
the way. Such a kink is given in the 
drawings in which “G” is the completed 
dryer “‘set up,” in which the base board 
is a piece of %” stuff, 20 in. long and 
8 in. wide. Uprights are of % in. stock 
(as is the cross piece on the base to 
which the uprights lock) 10 in. long, 
cut as shown in “D” to fit cross piece 
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and screwed NOT TOO TIGHT to base. 
The hole for the shaft is 1 in. from the 
top of the upright SPOOL. Is in two 
sections, the larger 12 in. long, over all, 
bored at the center for shaft, bored % 
in. at the ends for the cross pieces, 
which are 6 inches long. Shorter half 
of spool just fits within the larger as 
shown in “C” and “F”; SHAFT is 12 
in. long, passing through from the right 
upright, both halves of the spool, and 
the left upright far enough to put a 
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pin in, leaving the long end of the shaft, 
on the right side, to fit HANDLE, de- 
tail of which is shown in “E”’, which 
when once put together stays “‘put” ex- 
cept for the cotter pin in the end of 
the shaft. GUYS are placed on the 
sides of the spool as shown in “F” and 
“G”, which slip into small screw eyes. 
REEL seat is built as shown in “A” 
and “B”, to fit the reel to the base 
board and handle at the opposite end 
when removed from the shaft. A screw 
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eye is set in the end of the base from 
which to hang it flat and out of the 
Way as well as one on each side of the 
base board (at the opposite end) into 
which the grip snaps. 

HARRY IRWIN. 


How to Make Buckskin 


HE method which follows, if prop- 

erly carried out according to direc- 
tions, will make velvet buckskin, the 
kind made, sold and used by 
the western Indians. It is 
soft enough to be sewed on 
the ordinary sewing ma- 
chine, yet will outwear ordi- 
nary leather. Moccasins, 
pillows, gloves, etc., may be 
made from it as easily as 
from cloth. Deer are get- 
ting more scarce every year 
and we, each of us, should 
preserve every bit of the 
hides of those we kill and 
make them into some useful 
article, thereby prolonging 
the memory of that glori- 
ous hunt. 

If the hide you havé has 
been killed for a year or 
even during the past sea- 
son, soak it for about three 
days in water and when it 
is soft and pliable stretch 
it on the side of the house 
or barn and go over it care- 
fully with a dull knife, tak- 
ing all the flesh and fat off 
that may have adhered to 
the hide while skinning. To 
about a third of a barrel of 
water add three pounds of 
slaked lime and stir it up 
well; when you have all the 
hide cleaned off, take it down and place 
into your barrel of lime water. Allow 
it to remain four or five days more and 
you will note that the hair is beginning 
to slip. Now get yourself a piece of 
wood about as long as a joint of six 
inch stove pipe and about the same size 
around. Lay this on a table and go 
over it to be sure the surface is smooth 
and has no knots or other raised places 
in it. Plane it if necessary but be sure 
that it is smooth. Throw the deer hide 
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across it after you have passed it 
through some clear water to remove the 
excess lime and taking a common draw 
shave, such as used by carpenters, com- 
mence on it. Your object is to remove 
the hair as well as the grain. Having 
the hide laying across your rounded 
piece of wood with the hair side up fac- 
ing you, with one end held in place by 
three or four common shingle nails 
driven through it into the 
wood you are ready to start. 
The first thing you will no- 
tice is that the deer appar- 
ently has two hides. The 
upper hide or epidermis in 
which the hair is embedded 
is the one you must remove. 
Go at it carefully, that you 
do not cut entirely through 
the hide and make holes in 
it. You will find that the 
upper hide peels off leaving 
a rough surface underneath. 
Be sure that you get every 
particle of the upper hide 
off and do a smooth job of 
it. This will take two hours 
eareful work and is the 
hardest part of the method. 
You are now ready to tan 
the skin. Geta can of com- 
mon lye at your grocers and 
read carefully the directions 
on it for making soft soap. 
Make what the can is suf- 
ficient for and you have 
enough to tan the _ hide. 
When cold it should be the 
consistency of thick soup, no 
thicker and if found too 
thick the addition of a little 
cold water will bring it 
down to where you want it. 
The same barrel or keg that formerly 
you used for removing the hair will an- 
swer very well for tanning. Pour the 
soft soap into it and throw in the skin. 
Every day move it around, unfolding 
any folds you find, giving every part of 
it a chance to get properly tanned. 
Leave it in the soft soap until it floats 
and it is then ready to be removed. 
Wash it through five or six changes of 
luke warm water to remove every par- 
icle of the soap in it and hang it up in 
a cool shady place. When it is just 
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barely damp, it must be taken down and 
rubbed between the hands until dry, us- 
ing the same motion you would if wash- 
ing out a handkerchief without a wash 
board. Stay with it until the buck- 


skin, for that is what it now is, is thor- 
oughly dry. When dry it will be found 
to be soft and pliable as a piece of 
cloth and have a velvet finish, but will 
It soils too 


be a creamy white in color. 
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easily and that is why the Indian 
smokes it. To properly color your buck- 
skin with smoke, build a fire out in the 
yard and when it has died down to live 
coals smother it with bark and leaves; 
anything to make a thick smudge. Drive 
five or six stakes around the smudge, 
the upper ends all coming together at 
the top like the shape of a teepee. 
Drape the buckskin over this and watch 
that fire carefully that it does not break 
into flame. It takes about two or three 
hours to get the proper shade of brown 
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by smoking on both sides. When brown 
enough to suit, remove and your buck- 
skin is ready to be converted into any 
useful article you care to make. 

W.H. ELLIOTT. 


How to Use Skis 

HERE are no age limits for the 

person who wishes to try skiing 
for it is a sport that all can become 
quite proficient in by a little 
practice particularly if they 
get the right and not the 
wrong start. 

The toe harness should 
have a heel strap as this 
will prevent the foot from 
turning sideways. The foot 
held straight along the ski 
will help one to keep a 
straight course over the 
snow. The foot harness 
should fit firmly. To prevent 
the skis getting away from 
you, when you are adjusting 
them to the feet, it is wise 
to see that they are placed 
on the snow so that the tail 
of one ski rests over the 
other. This will hold both 
in place while you adjust 
the foot harness to one foot. 
The other foot can then be 
adjusted with the skis still 
over-lapping at the tail 
ends. 

It is wise to pick out a 
level stretch of snow for the 
first attempt at_ skiing. 
Take long strides and do 
not bring the rear ski up 
to position until you have 
completed the stride of the 
first ski forward. After a 
stride one ski should be in front of 
the other with the weight of the body 
mostly on the front ski, the rear ski 
trailing until the end of the glide of the 
first stride forward, the body leaning 
forward a bit but in a straight line 
from the waist up. The skis are not 
lifted from the snow. Walking on skis 
is a sliding motion. Keep up long, slow 
glides until you have become proficient 
at a slow speed before trying to make 
faster travel. 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Aside from sentiment, it is poor business to allow elk to starve 


A Clean 
Presentation 
of the 
Elk Situation 
By 
One Who 


Knows the 
West 


soi pis ae 


Applying Common Sense to the 


E cannot eat our cake and have 
it, neither can we kill off all 
our game and still have it. 

We can have game and there 
will always be a surplus that can be 
killed in fair sport if we handle the 
game question intelligently, but al- 
though some of our Eastern States 
have worked that out very carefully 
and successfully, we certainly have 
little to boast about in the way of game 
preservation in the West, especially in 


the regions surrounding that great 
natural game refuge, Yellowstone 
Park. 


Something definite and permanent 
has to be done about our herds of elk, 
or a succession of two or three winters 
like the present one will cut them down 
to such a degree, that we may never be 
able to bring them back to the numbers 
that we should have and can adequately 
take care of. Westerners, get on the 
job, face the situation as it really is 
and take the necessary steps to bring 
about a change. 

After some twenty years of hunting 
in different parts of the West and some 
experience in eastern hunting, and an 
acquaintance with a number of men who 
have hunted in every quarter of the 
globe I am firmly convinced by their 
wide experience, together with my more 
limited knowledge, that we cannot keep 
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Game Question 


BYSER DES LULER 


on as we have been doing and have 
any game left in a few years, and we 
can’t expect the east to work out our 
game problems for us. Unquestionably 
certain organizations interested in con- 
servation are doing a very fine thing by 
purchasing land, to help winter the elk 
in the Jackson’s Hole country of Wyo- 
ming. However, simply buying land 
alone is not the only thing necessary. 
We Westerners have to change our own 
attitude in the matter. 

Our game problems must be handled 
from a practical standpoint, not with 
indifference up to the point where a 
species is about to be exterminated, and 
then with a lot of foolish sentimental- 
ity. 


HERE are a great many men who 
have given up hunting with a rifle 
and use a camera instead. This form 
of sport is becoming more and more 
popular each year, but the love of the 
chase is strong in most of us and while 
the actual killing of game is just an 
incident of the hunt, still it is very nec- 
essary incident to make hunting possi- 
ble, and there is no reason why we 
should not continue to have wild game 
for untold future generations if we 
make proper provisions for it now. 
Europe was up against this same 


proposition in regard to the future of_ 


its wild game generations ago, yet to- 
day there are few virgin game fields 
that yield better sport and shooting than 
parts of Europe. 


HUNDRED years ago deer were 

almost exterminated in parts of 
our Eastern and New England states, 
yet today it would be hard to find a bet- 
ter deer hunting country in even the 
most out of the way corner of North 
America, than can be had in New York 
and Pennsylvania and the New England 
States. This game did not come back 
by accident, it was brought back by 
careful planning, hard work, enforcing 
the game laws, closed seasons, etc., and 
placing the proper value on game as to 
what it was worth for sport and not on 
its value for meat alone. 

Game administration is not such a 
complicated matter, as most game ani- 
mals will hold their own if given half 
a chance, but if they are not even given 
that half a chance, then of course they 
must go. ... There is no help for it. 

From a standpoint of game conser- 
vation and protection, we certainly 
have made a sad mess of things in the 
West. This is due to several causes, 
the main reason being that it is a com- 
paratively new country. There are too 
many men yet living who have slaught- 
ered game with a wanton hand and 
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think they have a God-given right to 
continue to do so. Most of the tusk- 
hunters who would kill a whole band of 
bull elk for two ivory teeth they carried, 
were old timers who had always acted 
as they pleased in matters pertaining 
to game and strongly resented interfer- 
ence from any one. It was simply a 
matter of a twisted viewpoint. 


T would never occur to most of these 

old renegades to steal their neigh- 
bors’ cattle or indulge in any other 
form, of lawlessness, and yet when it 
comes to America’s wild game, which 
belongs to all of us and which should 
be taken care of so that it would be 
perpetuated in future generations, they 
do not stop to consider our rights in the 
matter. It would seem by their jealous 
attitude that it was theirs by right of 
prior settlement in a new country and 
no one should gainsay that right. In- 
deed this attitude was carried so far 
that even in Yellowstone Park, sup- 
posed to be our great sanctuary for 
western big game, poaching was car- 
ried on till the buffalo within its bor- 
ders were almost exterminated and the 
elk suffered greatly at the hands of 
tusk hunters. 

I have been in districts around Yel- 
lowstone Park where the big bulls had 
been killed off to such an extent that 
there would be three barren cows in 
four. 

This poaching has kept up until just 
a few years ago, although the Park 
was patroled by troops of cavalry and 
it has only been since the present ef- 
ficient administration of the Parks has 
been in effect, that poaching has been 
stamped out entirely within its bound- 
aries. 

We all have a right in the admini- 
stration of our big game, and we must 
exercise that right if we are to con- 
tinue to have game to stock the forests 
and parks of our western mountains. 


The old argument about the so-called 
settler having a right to kill his own 
meat has been greatly misused and 
there are few places indeed in these 
United States where it is not cheaper 
to raise meat or buy it than it would 
be to take the time off to go out and 
kill game. 

Yet it is true that this argument is 
still a very strong one. In different sec- 
tions throughout Montana, Wyoming 
and Idaho, there are hundreds of men 
who go to the hills every fall for their 
winter’s meat (to use their own words), 
but in reality, it is their annual vaca- 
tion. 

The city man and the Easterner have 
been taking the idea of healthy outdoor 
recreation into their problem of liv- 
ing, because they have found that they 
cannot get away from nature and out- 
door things too long without suffering 
for it, they can put a great deal more 
into their work and keep fit mentally 
and physically, only by getting out and 
away from business cares, and they 
need a change. 

Now the ranchers and _ farmers 
throughout the West need a change and 
a vacation also. No matter what we 
are doing, even if our work is healthy 
outdoor work, for a time each year, we 
want to forget about it, we want to 
play, but the average rancher hates to 
admit that he wants to take a couple 
of weeks each fall to play. “Vacations 
may be all right for city chaps but he 
is a busy man.” 


E has to have some excuse for it, 
so he hustles about, gets his work 
in shape so that he can leave it for a 
while, looks over his outfit just as the 
rest of us do when we are in the thrill 
of expectancy just preceding a vaca- 


tion. Does he need a change? Nota 
bit of it. He is going out on serious 
business. He is going out after his 


winter’s meat. Sounds fine, but why 


not call a spade a spade. Looking at it 
from a standpoint of recreation and 
change and all that they mean to one 
who has his nose to the grindstone dur- 
ing the rest of the year, even if it is 
in outdoor work, it pays big, it is a fine 
thing to do. 


REE born Americans have always 

had the right to hunt, and always 
should, and we always can have game 
to hunt, if we take care of it, but this 
idea of killing one’s winter’s meat as 
a business proposition, in this day and 
age, would be a joke if it were not so 
serious. 

At the present high cost of living not 
even a rancher can afford to be a pot 
hunter, even though he lives in the 
big game country or next door to it, for 
as a matter of fact a good big game 
country in the West usually means a 
rather inaccesible country where there 
are very few ranchers or none at all. 
Therefore, in order to go out and kill 
a winter’s meat it is necessary to take 
an outfit and go back into the hills. 
This is usually done by loading every- 
thing into a big wagon. Riding saddles, 
pack saddles, bedding, tents, grub and 
cook outfit, oats for the horses and 
often a few bales of hay. The outfit 
goes as far as possible by wagon, the 
pack horses are then brought into use 
and camp is made in a good hunting 
country. This usually takes from two 
to four days. However, even in good 
hunting territory I have known good 
hunters to spend two weeks in the most 
careful hunting before success crowned 
their efforts. 

The woods may be dry, or if there is 
snow on the ground, it may be noisy 
and crusty. A great many factors have 
to be taken into consideration, and even 
in good game country, game is not al- 
ways killed in two or three days. This 
means that the trip usually lasts from 
ten days to two weeks, and even then, if 





Granted that elk are a valuable 


asset to the country, it follows that they must be adequately provided for 
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there are a half dozen men in the party, 
the chances are that not all of them will 
bag their game, unless the snow is so 
deep that all of the elk have been driven 
out of the Park by the storms; in that 
case, of course, it is a simple matter 
to kill them, but that is not hunting, it 
is plain every-day butchery, however, 
even under these conditions, it takes 
time, horses, food, horse feed and equip- 
ment. 


COW elk will dress from 300 to 

375 lbs. in meat after the skin is 
removed and a calf will weigh from 175 
up to 225 lbs. Bulls are not killed for 
meat. So when wages for the men and 
horses are taken into consideration (for 
they would be working and earning 
that amount otherwise) and cost of the 
trip is figured up, it will be found that 
Jack Jones or Bill Smith could have 
stepped out into his corral, butchered 
a prime steer, and would have come out 
away ahead of the game. It is per- 
fectly evident, therefore, that Jack 
Jones and Bill Smith were not out after 
meat alone, they were out to have a 
good time, to get together and talk over 
other days and other hunts, to sit 
around the camp fire or on a bed roll 
in the tent beside a comfortable fire in 
the sheet iron stove, play a little penny 
anty, and thank God, even if they say 
so, most of the Jack Jones’ and Bill 
Smith’s that I know of are not out 
after meat alone when they hit a game 
trail. 


A nice fat elk steak is a real delicacy 
to get, but if in getting that steak we 
have to sell our birth right as poor old 
Esau did to get his mess of potage, we 
had better satisfy ourselves with beef- 
steak, instead; if in order to satisfy 
someone’s appetite for elk steak, laws 
(!!!) are made that will allow such 
a slaughter of elk as took place around 
Gardiner, Mont., in 1919, we should be 
ashamed, and this year it looks as 
though we are going to be a pretty 
poor bunch of sportsmen. Any fool can 
go out and kill an elk under those 
conditions. 


T is a fact that many so-called men 

even go out without a gun when these 
herds of elk are driven out of the Park 
in front of a big storm, there is a bom- 
bardment that would make the second 
battle of the Marne or the St. Mihiel 
drive sound like a peace conference in 
comparison; one had best get behind a 
rock and stay there. Sometimes there 
are hundreds, even more than a thou- 
sand elk on the open hillsides at the 
mercy of the barrage. Everyone wants 
to beat every one else, most everyone is 
shooting. They get excited and keep 
on shooting. Elk fall but someone else 
gets to the elk that George Brown 
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knocked down before he gets there and 
has the animal’s throat cut, it is his 
elk and so it goes. Hundreds of elk 
are mortally wounded that go off to 
die alone and are left to lay unclaimed, 
and yet we make sarcastic remarks 
about Spanish bull fights. 


After the terrible slaughter of elk 
in 1919 near Gardiner the hunting 
season in Park County, Montana, which 
lasted until December 25th, was short- 
ened to Nov. 15th to conform with the 
open season in Gallatin and Madison 
Counties immediately to the West and 
where conditions are practically the 
same. After two years, however, in 
which the “hunting business” did not 
prosper around Gardiner the season 
was again thrown open to last until De- 
cember 20. 


This year the snows started coming 
in September and the snowfall has been 
very heavy throughout the West, natur- 
ally the elk were simply forced out of 
the Park both to the North and South 
long before the season closed and of 
course this meant that the pot hunters 
army was on hand. Over a thousand 
elk were killed this year around Gard- 


iner and of course that means that 


under the conditions I have mentioned 
before, over two thousand elk were 
wounded and with a hard winter like 
the present one, this means that they 
that did not die soon after being 
wounded will die in their weakened con- 
dition before spring comes.. 


HE situation in the Jacksons Hole 

country was much the same and 
even more elk were killed there, be- 
cause the Southern herd is the largest 
herd of the elk around the Park. It 
has been estimated by one of the best 
informed guides in that country that 
over two thousand elk were killed down 
there to say nothing about those that 
were wounded. 

We simply cannot keep on at this 
rate and have any game left. We can- 
not go on ignoring this thing out here 
in the West. We must have hunting 
seasons that will make it impossible to 
take advantage of game in this way. It 
is this thing that brings so many unin- 
formed people to the opinion that all 
hunters are butchers. It is this that 
makes decent people want to close the 
open season on game permanently and 
they cannot be blamed for it. However, 
we do not want to come to that, for a 
permanent closed season would only 
make a repetition of what happened to 
the buffalo in Wainright Park in Can- 
ada, where they overstocked the area 
and the Kaibab Plateau, where the 
blacktailed mule deer are numbered be- 
tween 20,000 and 40,000 and they are 
starving to death because there is not 


sufficient feed in that small area to sup- 
port such a large number of deer. 


ETWEEN these two extremes there 

lies a sensible medium. Let us take 
it. Our hunting seasons need not be 
shortened but they must close earlier 
than they do. Very few elk would be 
killed if the open season lasted from 
September 1st to November ist, or in 
ordinary years to November 20th, but 
when the season is kept open as it is 
in Park County, Montana, until De- 
cember 15th and 20th, the game simply 
does not have a chance. 

Then there is the matter of game 
wardens. We do not have enough of 
them. The Forestry Departmnet has 
been doing some very effective work 
along this line, especially on the Gal- 
litan and it has not cost the State a 
cent for this service. However, it is 
about time that we had a better State 
organization of game wardens, and in 
order to do that we have to make some 
provisions to pay them. All of us would 
much rather pay a nominal sum for a 
big game license and see it used in en- 
forcing the laws and improving condi- 
tions. 

The present license fee of only two 
dollars allows a person who has half 
a dozen boys to take out a license and 
kill an elk for each one of them, as the 
children themselves seldom do the kill- 
ing. Our game should not be slaugh- 
tered in this way and if a big game lic- 
ense within the State would cost ten 
dollars, it would put a stop to this 
wholesale buying of licenses by irres- 
ponsible people and having them 
slaughter game in the years like 1919 
and the present one when the elk come 
out of the Park in herds during the 
open season. 


We still have quite a number of elk 
and other big game in the country sur- 
rounding the Park in Wyoming, Idaho 
and Montana. Why not keep them in 
their present number and just use the, 
surplus for hunting? 

If a cattleman or stock grower were 
to kill off a certain number of his 
animals each year regardless of the 
fact that he was making deep inroads 
on his breeding stock, he would be con- 
sidered a fit candidate for the nut col- 
lege. Yet we are doing worse than this 
with our big game. 


Wee kill as many as we possibly can 
every year and keep the season open 
in some sections until so late that it is 
just plain murder. It looks as though 
the stock interests in certain sections 
were combined for just that purpose— 
to kill off all the game so that they 
could also use even the very limited 
range that has been set aside as game 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


A Pet Marten 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N one of the warehouses of Stetson, 
| Cutter & Co., on the Kedgwick 

River, Prov. of N. B., lives a male 
marten called Bill. He has been there 
now about four years. This little animal 
was caught by one of a logging crew 
operating on the south branch of the 
Kedgwick, and I might say here that 
it was owing to the 
want of a steel trap 
that Bill is alive to- 
day and his hide not 


decorating some 
lady’s neck in the 
form of a choker. 


Having noticed the 
track of a marten 
around the lunch hole, 
and not having any 
trap, the logger 
placed a box with a 
sliding door so ar- 
ranged that the mar- 
ten upon entering the 
box and pulling at 
the piece of fresh 
meat attached to a 
string which was con- 
nected with the door, 
would be a prisoner. 
Several days after 
placing the box there, 
upon returning to the 
camp one evening, he 
saw that the door was shut and upon 
investigating, found he had either a 
marten or else some other fighting ani- 
mal inside. The box was quickly car- 
ried to the camp and the marten was 
transferred to a flour barrel and a cover 
—with a small hole for air—was secure- 
ly fastened on top. 


NE night in the barrel and the 

marten had almost eaten his way 
through, and after nailing a board over 
the hole, the logger decided that the 
only good marten was a dead one as he 
was nothing to him but a bunch of 
fur filled with snarls and bites. The 
writer, having chanced to come along 
and admiring the plucky little marten’s 
fight for liberty, and not wishing to see 


him killed, bought him, and flour bar- 
rel and marten were once more trans- 
ferred to the tote team and hauled out 
to the warehouse where he was placed 
at liberty. He is very fond of raisins, 
fresh fish, prunes, sugar (granulated 
or brown), he isn’t particular as to 
quality, and will also appreciate a 
chocolate now and then. He also likes 
eggs and when unable to carry one in 
his mouth, will drag it away between 





Bill, the pet marten, strikes a pose 


his forepaws. His hearing is acute and 
so is his sense of smell and he can 
quickly pick a stranger out by going 
overhead on the beams and scenting 
him. This marten’s coat is very dark 
during the summer and the throat is 
of an orange color, but when the winter 
comes it is a nice brown, and the head 
and lower part of neck are a greyish 
white. The tail remains very dark 
winter or summer but in the cold sea- 
son it gets very bushy and when lying 
down or sleeping, he curls it around 
his nose in the same way that a fox 
would do. 

You should see this marten and if 
there’s a laugh in you, it will surely 
come out. You should see him take a 
piece of meat—a small wee piece as big 


as a robin’s egg—out of my closed 
hand. He will not bite. He simply uses 
those two fore paws and believe me I 
open the hand very quickly. His claws 
are like needles. 


Vaca should see him jump a foot or 

more clear of the floor and grab 
a piece of meat that is swinging back 
and forth and hang on while he has a 
lunch. And hear the growls when he 
is hauling at a piece 
of meat that I am 
holding. 

I used to put a 
blanket or other stuff 
in the shed for him to 
lie on but he always 
Mad ey enis)) bedaaan 
amongst the hay. But 
last spring I put one 
of the blankets from 
my bed out in the shed 
and he took posses- 
sion of it although 
there were a dozen 
others. He has a 
nice little round spot 
in it where he sleeps. 

Since writing the 
enclosed letter I nea:- 
ly lost my marten: I 
went in the shed to 
feed him and left the 
sliding door open 
about a foot while I 
sat on a bale of hay 
close by the door. Our big cat came 
along and stepped into the shed. 


Y attention was taken up for a 
moment by the cat—a nice one 
and half wild, as he never comes in- 
side the camp. My back was towards 
the marten and I expected him to make 
his usual grunt when near me. But 
no sound this time. I saw him land 
about 18 inches from the cot. I jumped 
at the same instant and he was off 
again in a flash. It would surely have 
been some scrap as he would fight as 
long as there was a breath in him, but 
the cat would certainly have been a 
tough proposition. 
CLAUDE HYNES, 
Kedgwick, N. B., Canada. 
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This photo and the one below are additional portraits of Bill Marten 


The Elk Are in Need 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Y buying twelve thousand acres of 
deeded land in the Jackson Hole 
(Wyoming) country, at a low price of 
about $300,000, for game refuge and 
winter feeding ground; by petitioning 
our government to set aside the open 
range surrounding this deeded land, for 
the elk, we would have sixty thousand 
acres of land for an elk paradise. 


It is a sad sight every two or three 


years to see at least twenty per cent 
of the elk die, and the other eighty per 
cent so poor and weak they can hardly 
walk. Five years ago this winter at 
least two-thirds of the calves died. I 
counted 150 head of dead elk within 
three miles along Flat Creek, some in 
the water and some on the banks of 
the stream, and helped drag carcasses 
out of the water so it would be fit for 
use. Almost the same thing happened 
three years ago, and from reports, con- 
ditions will be worse this season. 


The government spent about fifty 
thousand dollars to feed the elk five 
years ago besides having 1,600 tons of 
hay to begin with, and were out of feed 
in March. It was the first of June be- 
fore the grass had grown enough for 
the elk to get full feed. The govern- 
ment now owns about 1,700 acres of 
land in that tract but the only way the 
elk can reach it is by crossing the land 
that should be bought. They tear down 
fences, of course, and hang around in 
pastures. The rancher naturally wants 
to save what feed he has for his own 
stock, and so he drives them off; the 
next man gives them another boost, and 
so on. The refuge not being large 
enough the elk are kept on a run all 
winter. 


I believe it would be a better thing 
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for the government to take over control 
of the elk. The state of Wyoming has 
never had money to take care of the 
elk so the government had to step in 
and help in buying land and hay. 

In regard to non-residents hunting in 
Wyoming, I do not believe it is right 
to charge them ‘$50.00 license and re- 
quire them to hire high-priced guides 
when we have game wardens and forest 
rangers to see that there is no wanton 
killing of game. The people have fur- 
nished the money to buy the land and 
hay, and they ‘should be allowed to hunt 
the same as the residents of Wyoming. 
It would be better to let the people kill 
their elk than to have hundreds starve 
to death every spring after a hard 
winter. 

I own 140 acres of deeded homestead 
land on this elk trail, and I will do- 
nate forty acres to the elk if the gov- 
ernment will set aside this tract, to 


show that I want to do my part. This 
letter is written by a man who has been 
awakened in the night many times by 
starving elk hunting for something to 
eat. 
P. V. SOMMERS, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


Criticizes Dr. Travis 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


THINK your correspondent who 

wrote an account of riding a moose 
in a recent number has allowed his 
imagination to run away with him when 
he refers to a moose “baring his teeth” 
and the “crushing, biting, tearing 
teeth” as a source of danger to the in- 
trepid equestrian. Asa matter of fact 
except for the large grinders at the 
back of his jaw, a moose has practi- 
cally no teeth, if he attempted to “bare 
his teeth” (which he would be as likely 
to do as a domestic cow) he would ex- 
hibit an upper jaw as toothless as a 
new born baby, and a short row of very 
small teeth in his lower jaw, which pro- 
ject forward and not upward like in a 
horse, these could hardly be described 
as yellow fangs or very terrifying. 

W.H. PrEtry, 
Quebec. 


Dr. Travis Replies 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| AM always glad to be set right on 

a point of actual fact, Mr. Petry 
seems to know what he is talking about. 
So I will go further into the matter. I 
have sent by this same mail to Harry 
Allen, of Penniac, New Brunswick, for 
the half of a moose jaw cut longitudin- 
ally. 

I certainly thought I saw teeth not 
only in this bull, but in the cow I rode 
before. So I have this to answer our 
critic. 


NO STEEL TRAP 
WANTED HERE - tae 
BILL MARTEN 





Part of his criticism I positively 
know to be a bit out of focus. I do 
not know much about a domestic cow, 
but I do know that a cow moose bites. 
I have had one bite at me _ several 
times, and saw one bite at a bull moose. 


Charlie Cremin will tell you of an in- 
cident when he and Mr. Talcott were 
playing with a cow moose in the lake 
in front of their cabin. Charlie gave 
the mating call. Out came a bull from 
the edge of the woods, and quietly came 
to the cow in the water, thinking, I pre- 
sume that she had called. She evidently 
did not sense him till he was right be- 
hind her. Then she whirled, put back 
her ears, and made as vicious a bite at 
him as ever I saw anything make. Now 
if she had no teeth in the front jaw, 
the old bull certainly believed she had, 
for he dug out quickly. 


Also, as you know, moose browse on 
twigs. In fact, I fancy that is their 
main food at times. They reach up for 
twigs, and down for lily roots. How in 
the world could a moose bite twigs and 
dig up lily roots with only his back 
teeth? 


Also, the man admits teeth in the 
lower jaw of a moose at the front. 
Now, did you ever hear of any animal 
having teeth in one jaw and no teeth 
in the other to meet them? LEither he 
must have a horny or bony surface to 
meet them, which must be as formid- 
able as teeth, or he could not use them, 
a man with teeth only in the one jaw 
cannot bite, for he has only gums to 
clash with the bony teeth, and that 
would mean wounding of the empty 
gum. 

Now I will state some facts that I 
will absolutely stand for and prove in 
spite of this critic or anybody else: 


This bull did raise and lower his 
mane. 

This bull’s eyes did shine red. 

This moose did show teeth, and a 
moose’s teeth can and do bite, tear and 
crush. 

The cow I rode before did bite at 
me not once but several times. 

So much for the actual, unexagger- 
ated facts. 

Now whether a moose’s teeth can 
rightly be termed fangs, is a matter 
of literary taste. Whether they are 
terrifying, of course, depends on the 
person who faces them. They are not 
terrifying to me—though excited, per- 
haps, I did not feel so. 


But on the point of comparing rid- 
ing a wild cow moose or a bull moose 
with riding a domestic cow, he may be 
right. I leave that for the readers to 
judge. But this I know. Charlie Crem- 
in, as brave and experienced a woods- 
man as lives, considered it foolish and 
needlessly risky to ride even a cow 
moose. 


Harry Allen, whom you know as one 
of the best Canadian guides; Floyd 
Palmer, Wallace Bridges and McGibb- 
ney are Canadian guides and rangers, 
none of whom could be considered timid 
or womanish. Douglass Haines of the 
C. P. R. could not be called timid either. 
Yet when they had this first bull cor- 
nered, he drove them clear off the lake, 
even the cow fighting with him till they 
turned canoe and ran, glad to escape. 


The second bull they tried they cor- 
nered, and he faced them just as I 
told you in the story. Every one of 
these able men did back out and went 
away without riding the bull because he 
seemed so formidable. And in each 
case there was big expense of the ex- 
pedition and the humiliation of failure 
to get the picture, which might have 
stiffened them to take a chance, one 
would think, and certainly these men 
would not have backed out if things 
had been as easy as riding a tame, 
barnyard cow. 

As to my ride, again I stated the 
facts. Tame as a barnyard cow or 
not, he went up like a torpedo when I 
first forked him, and plunged headlong 
for the scow with the camera men in 
it, Frank Alexander to wit, Floyd Pal- 
mer, and McGibbney—all of them not 
timid at any rate, and they did not get 
the first riding on the picture, just be- 
cause of that plunge which looked very 
like a desperate charge and which left 
me in the mud up to the chin and right 
at the moose’s hind legs. It was the 
second ride you see in the movie we 
took. — 


I’m not playing heroics. It was just 


_a sort of stunt for fun and interest. 


I have written for FOREST AND 
STREAM for twenty-five years, and been 
an associate editor for five or six. It 
is my pride to write accurately and I 
do that. 

I was not in any position carefully to 
examine the bull’s upper jaw or mea- 
sure the size of his teeth with any de- 
gree of accuracy. I also consider it 
quite ethical and within the rights of 
an author writing a story and not a 
scientific treatise, to use words that are 
imaginative, and vivid, provided, they 
do not really falsify. 

I simply say again, moose, both cows 
and bulls, fight with three weapons, 
bulls with teeth and antlers and feet; 
cows with teeth, head and feet. There 
certainly are teeth in the front of a 
moose’s jaw as even this critic admits. 
Those teeth are certainly yellow. And 
I do not see that it makes a whole lot 
of difference whether they are in the 
upper or lower jaw, they certainly do 
crush, or, he couldn’t bite off a lily pad 
or a twig—equally they tear, or he 
couldn’t use them, your teeth and mine 
even, tear; and they certainly bite, or 
he couldn’t feed. 


So, while I am duly thankful for Mr. 
Petry’s challenge—since it will eventu- 
ate in giving me more accurate in- 
formation, I feel that the story as it 
stands in your magazine will stand any 
test which should sincerely be asked of 
a story in contrast with a cold, scien- 
tific article. 

Dr. THOMAS TRAVIS, 


Montclair, N. J. 





Johnny Bear 


An Adventure With a Bear Cub 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


E had paddled in some forty miles 
from the forest ranger’s cabin and 
found ourselves, after a rather tough 
two mile portage, on the banks of one 
of the border lakes in Minnesota’s Su- 
perior National Forest. We had come 
for a bit of middle May fishing for 
that highly prized fresh water fish, the 
lake trout. Several parties had been in 
ahead of us, and that they had had 
some luck was apparent by the fish 
heads and “spare parts” which lay on 
the lake shore a few yards from camp. 
Mother black bear got wind of this 
waiting feast and brought her little 
boy along to visit. As we were down 
wind she came up within twenty yards 
of camp without noticing us. It was 
not until we stood out in the clearing 
and waved our arms that she looked 
up and turned to gallop into the brush. 
Little boy, however, scooted up a handy 
dead pine stub. It is no stretch of 
truth when I say he ran up that tree. 
The mother stopped not far away in 
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the brush and moaned a bit, while little 
boy whimpered up in his tree, afraid to 
come down. It would have been a 
very easy matter to capture the cub, 
but a picture “at home” was far more 
desirable. 

Lioyp E. THORPE, 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


How Reynard got caught 


Nature’s Own Trap 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM enclosing herewith a photo so 

unusual that I consider it quite 
worthy to be reproduced in your publi- 
cation so that my fellow-sportsmen in- 
terested in wild life may see a bit of 
what is unusually unseen. This picture 
was taken last fall and shows how a fox, 
while apparently in the act of spring- 
ing for the bird’s nest, became caught 
by his right forepaw in the fork of the 
sapling. Mr. Fox could not extricate 
himself and anything within reach of 
his free paw showed evidence of a 
hard struggle. His right foreleg was 
broken just below the fork of the tree 
and this was done either in the fall 
when he became trapped or in the sub- 
sequent struggle. 


It was impossible to chew his leg 
free as he could not get at it, being 
suspended just a few inches from the 
ground. It is certainly a picture with a 
meaning back of it. It would be inter- 
esting to know the opinion of sportsmen 
who are familiar with the habits of 
the fox to find out if they have ever run 
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across anything of this nature and 
whether or not the fox actually did at- 
tempt to jump for the bird’s nest when 
it was caught in such an unusual man- 
ner. This seems to be the most obvious 
explanation. 

The distance from the ground to the 
bird’s nest cannot be judged very well 
from the picture but we estimated it 
to be about nine and one-half feet. It 
is quite likely the disastrous leap of 
the old fellow was made during the 
resting season as he was badly decom- 
posed, although the fur was in good 
condition and Mr. Fox looked as natu- 
ral as though it had just happened. 
This is a true picture of “wild life at 
work” and is just a peep at the work- 
ings of the habits of the creatures of 
forest and field, on which we spend 
years of study and then only learn a 
little. The wary fox, and wise, comes 
to an untimely end in the act of get- 
ting his meal. Truly it might be called 
“nature’s own trap.” 

ARTHUR J. NOEL, 
Portage, Pa. 


Believes Porky Should Be 
Protected 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


NOTE in the December issue of the 

magazine, that we (meaning Mr. 
Shaw and myself) have started an 
argument. I note that we have a friend 
who disagrees with us, in, that porky 
should be protected. 


Miss Soule states that the unwritten 
law of the Maine woods is to extermin- 
ate porky. She also asks how often a 
man gets lost without a gun, etc. 


To begin with, there are a good many 
cases besides the loss of firearms that 
would make one mighty glad to meet a 
porky and obtain a square meal. 


We will start with Miss Soule’s 
state. I have been in New England, 
lived in Malden, Mass., for a period of 
two years, and visited the woods around 
Montpellier, Vt., quite frequently and 
am very well acquainted with the sort 
of country that the state of Maine is 
composed of. I have spent a few years 
in northern Wisconsin, which is much 
the same as Maine. 

The point that I am trying to bring 
out is this: Maine is mostly level coun- 
try, that is, there are no such cliffs and 
hills as one finds in Alaska. I am going 
to get some pictures in the near future, 
a print of which I shall mail to ForEST 
AND STREAM, showing the surrounding 
country here. 

In answer to Miss Soule’s question, 
“How often does one get lost in the 
woods without a gun?” 
you are miles from 
exhausted, gun 


An instance: 
camp, ammunition 


broken beyond immediate repair, or, no 
game available and you are very hungry 
and growing more hungry. Would not 
a ‘porky’ look good just about that 
time? 

Here is another example, more likely 
to occur in Alaska, or in any other 
mountainous country. We go out on a 
long hunting trip in the mountains, 
while traversing a large slide, or climb- 
ing around the rim of one of these 
craters, one of which I can see by 
merely looking out the window before 
me. I accidently drop my gun, it clat- 
ters to the ground a couple of thou- 
sand feet below, a place impossible to 
reach. I am then unarmed, all I have 
to do is to descend to the timber, and I 
will find it very easy to obtain a porky. 
Of course if I am but a few miles away 
from camp, and do not get lost enroute, 
I can survive until I reach camp. 


Miss Soule also mentioned something 
about a man coming in to camp with his 
dog, whose nose was completely filled 
with quills. I have two dogs that no 
amount of money can buy from me. 
They have both come in several times 
with their noses filled. I am hoping 
that they will get wise to themselves 
eventually and leave the porky alone. 
However, they are both enjoying the 
best of health despite these encounters 
with friend porky. 

I have been told by an “old timer” 
of three incidents where the porky was 
a life saver. 

G. R. McVICKER, 


Mile Seven, Alaska. 


Interesting Traits Revealed by 
Pet Mink 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE woodland tragedy described by 

W. M. Graffius in the January For- 
EST AND STREAM is further testimony 
to the relentless pursuit of prey by 
members of the weasel family. In this 
connection I am reminded of an inci- 
dent a couple of years ago on my 
country place at Stamford, Conn. 

I had always wondered how a mink 
could catch rabbits. The mink cannot 
make the swift dash that is made by a 
fox from behind some object of con- 
cealment. He can make a lightning-like 
scamper “quick as a weasel’ for a short 
distance but cannot chase a rabbit with 
the flying leaps of a fox. An explana- 
tion came one day while I was stand- 
ing not far from a bridge crossing the 
stream on my grounds. All at once a 
rabbit came bounding out of the brush 
from a distance, ran down the path, 
across the bridge and into another 
brush patch with tremendous leaps, 
acting as though the devil himself were 
after him. I could not imagine what 
had given the rabbit such a fright as 


no enemy was in sight. Some moments 
later a mink came loping along leisure- 
ly, taking it easy, and “smoking his 
pipe” but keeping unerringly on the 
track of the rabbit which he was fol- 
lowing by scent. Where the rabbit had 
made a sharp angular turn the mink 
did not pick up the trail again by circl- 
ing like a hound. It was a different 
plan. He quickened his pace eagerly 
and made a series of right and left 
zigzags. Having found the trail he then 
went on again as though time were of 
no value to a mink. 

What happened was probably this: 
The rabbit made the customary dash 
for liberty and then sat down and 
waited for his enemy to catch up with 
him. This may have been repeated 
several times and the rabbit likely 
enough finally decided that he would be 
safer in a hole in the ground or in a 
stone wall. When cornered in such a 
place the mink would be sure of his 
prey. 

Apropos of the subject of mink 
habits, I once had two young minks 
which I planned to train to be used 
like ferrets. This proved not to be 
practical, for when they were muzzled 
they would manage to kill a rabbit or a 
rat in a hole with their powerful claws 
and then having their fill of the blood 
of their prey, would remain some time 
without returning to a point where I 
could pick them up again. After dig- 
ging them out two or three times, it 
was evident that mink would not ans- 
wer for ferret purposes. From my 
point of view there was a difference be- 
tween “getting there” and _ staying 
there. 

Some interesting features developed 
in connection with my efforts at tam- 
ing these two young minks. They 
would allow me to handle them freely 
and would climb down into my over- 
coat pocket looking for a dead mouse 
but would quickly begin to tear earn- 
estly through the cloth of the overcoat 
for the mouse if they did not get into 
the pocket readily enough. They would 
allow me to fondle them but would not 
allow anyone else to touch them. Dignity 
takes the place of affection with a mink. 

A notable point was that they in- 
stantly saw the nearest point of ap- 
proach to a piece of meat suspended 
from a piece of string on a stick. They 
would jump from the nearest point and 
catch the meat in the air, hanging su- 
spended and swinging until I loweréd 
them to the ground. 

I could not always tell as quickly as 
a mink what this nearest point in the 
room was. If it happened to be a chair 


one of the minks would run up the 
back of the chair and leap into the 
air, catching the meat with teeth and 
claws. If the chandelier happened to 
be the nearest point, the mink would 
run up the pipe along the wall, then 
out on the horizontal portion of the 
pipe and down it to the chandelier 
with a leap to the meat from there. 
Sometimes the leap was from the top 
of a bureau and if I happened to fur- 
nish the nearest point the mink would 
jump on me, run out along my arm, 
along the stick and make his leap from 
that point. All of these movements 
were made with great rapidity and 
instantaneous decision. 

The minks enjoyed this sport ap- 
parently as much as kittens do when 
playing with a ball and they would 
chatter with delight or impatience when 
I put them through their paces for the 
amusements of friends. They were 
easily enraged, however, and were 
spiteful when teased, resenting indigni- 
ties viciously. 

Dr. RoBERT T. Morris 
New York CITY 


Objects to January Cover 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ARDON my _ butting in, but in 

the interest of your magazine and 
the cause you represent—for pity’s 
sake don’t use such a cover picture as 
you have on your January issue again. 
A full grown hunter that has shot a 
fox and standing over it as though he 
has done a brave deed. You might as 
well have had one of a deer hunter 
that has shot a fawn or doe, or num- 
erous other deeds that the true sports- 


man would condemn and lose interest in 
your magazine on sight of such a piece 
of vandalism. Don’t take my word for 
the suggestion, but ask any owner of 
one of the beautiful walker hounds 
shown inside and he will no doubt be 
able to convince you of your error. 


B.S: SEARCY 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


(About a year ago we had a rather 
heated discussion on the fox question in 
our columns. Readers from the North 
and South set down opinions as to how 
a hunt should be conducted. 

Hunters of Reynard in the northern 
states contended that the fox cannot be 
followed with hounds and horses, the 
method pursued in the South, due to the 
rugged character of the country. They 
also pointed out the fact that the fox is 
classed as vermin in the North and is 
a menace to game birds and poultry. 

Southern fox hunters held that no 
man worthy of the name of sportsman 
would carry a gun afield. To shoot a 
fox is an unthinkable offense. 


Judging from the amount of corre- 
spondence that came into our office, we 
should say that the question is 
geographical rather than ethical, there- 
fore we carefully refrain from making 
an editorial statement. 


Some day, perhaps, we shall publish 
as a cover subject, a scene depicting 
the hounds “finishing” Reynard. Then, 
no doubt, we shall receive a letter from 
some sincere northern fox hunter, tak- 
ing us to task for our impudence—and 
we shall have to write another foot- 
note !—Editors.) 
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Alaskan bear killed by Mr. Jack Otis, of Belkofsky, Alaska, with one shot 
from a No. 30 Remington rifle. Distance paced 490 yards. The skin measures 
11 ft. 7 in. long and 10 ft. 5 in. wide. Estimated weight 1900 pounds 
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Photo by Claude M. Cabvert 





1000-1b. bear, lassoed by Whitehouse, engineer of McMillan boat 


Shocking Power in Big Game 
Rifles 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HILE on a big game hunting trip 
recently with a shooting partner 
I had a very interesting experience with 
a grizzly and an opportunity to verify 
some thoughts and opinions I had pre- 
viously held about an ideal game rifle 
and cartridges for the same. 
After due consideration I had selected 
a .35 caliber Remington autoloading 
rifle and a box of twenty of their new 
Hi-Speed cartridges; I mean the one 
with the 150 grain mushroom bullet and 
which develops 2,300 feet velocity and 
1,840 foot pounds energy. The 200 
grain express mushroom bullet is also 
furnished in this caliber and this gives 
greater energy, 2,250 foot pounds but 
less velocity by one hundred feet than 
the 150 grain. I had with me some of 
the regular or old type Remington soft 
point cartridges of 200 grain which 
gives about 2,000 feet velocity and 1,800 
feet energy. 


Before getting into the grizzly coun- 
try we had to climb over the main di- 
vide of the Selkirks, a climb by the 
way which is very difficult especially 
in the spring. I had divided evenly 
the box of cartridges with my partner, 
that is, the fourteen which remained 
after I had sighted in the rifle. This 
left such a small number that I always 
kept the rifle filled with 200 grain soft 
nose cartridges intending to try the 
Hi-Speed out if a favorable opportunity 
turned up. 


On the third day out we arrived at 
our destination and as we reached the 
vicinity we kept a sharp watch for a 
branch trail which led to an old cabin. 
Along about three o’clock in the after- 
noon we came to a trail running up a 
hill so we both took off our pack sacks 
and with rifles in our hands started out 
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to explore for signs of the cabin. After 
traveling about a hundred yards we 
separated, each going in a different di- 
rection. Shortly I came upon a large 
number of broken logs brought down 
by a previous snow slide. The end of 
one of the logs was torn out fresh and 
the claw marks and tracks of a large 
grizzly could be clearly seen. While 
studying these signs and wondering 
what a large bear it must have been I 
suddenly heard a slight noise and turn- 
ing around quickly saw, much to my 
amazement, a large grizzly, evidently 
the owner of the tracks, sitting on his 
haunches watching me from a distance 
of about 20 yards. Throwing off the 
safety, I brought the rifle to my shoulder 
and as I did so the grizzly lowered him- 
self to his four feet and started to- 
ward me. I waited until he had gotten 
up on a big log when I aimed for the 
neck and pulled the trigger. Immedi- 
ately I could see him sway back, say, 
about six inches and then he fell off the 





Photo by Claude M. Cabvert 


rock toward me but totally out of my 
sight. I waited a few seconds, which 
seemed like hours, and as he did not 
move I worked up and found him abso- 
lutely dead. 

After skinning him we traced the 
path of the bullet and found that it had 
hit the neck bone squarely about a foot 
above the body, angling down between 
the shoulder and finally lodging in the 
central cavity of the neck bone or as 
one might say, the “neck back” back- 
bone. This bullet had cut the main 
artery of the neck and then had pene- 
trated about eight inches of heavy 
muscle in the flesh which mushroomed 
the bullet to about twice its original 
size and then traveled seven inches 
through solid bone which is very heavy 
at this point. 


The bear weighed nearly nine hun- 
dred pounds and its claws were five 
inches in length. It must take a tre- 
mendous shock to kill this size animal 
so quickly that it never gets its head 
from under it. When an ordinary 200 
grain bullet will do this much damage 
to a bear there is no doubt in my mind 
as to the effectiveness of the 200 grain 
express mushroom cartridge on griz- 
zly. 

After we came home I shot a black 
bear with the 150 grain Hi-Speed and 
this fall got two black-tail deer with 
it and neither of them got out of their 
tracks. The bear ran about 75 yards. 


This is the first time I have used the 
Autoloading rifle and I do not believe 
that it is possible for me to get a rifle 
which would be more satisfactory. This 
cartridge does not tear up the deer 
badly and still there is ample power, 
should one meet a grizzly. I shall use 
the express mushroom bullet if I go out 
grizzly hunting again. 

Eric W. LYTLE, 
Port Crawford, B. C. 


New England Sled Dog Club leaders, “Ipar” and “Nauchusik” 


One Was Landed 


OR some years a few 
friends have owned 
fishing rights on a 
little river on the 

| north shore of the 

St. Lawrence. There 

is only sixteen miles 

| between the lake and 
| the mouth of the 
river, and a consid- 
erable stretch of that is not suitable for 
salmon fishing, but the extraordinary 
thing is that the average size of the fish 
caught is larger than on many of the 
bigger and better known salmon rivers. 

In four years, although their number 

has not been great, the average size 

of the salmon caught has been about 
twenty-three pounds. 

This little river is quite in the wilder- 
ness. There is no road, no telegraph 
or telephone, and not even a post office. 
The only manner of reaching it which 
our party have been able to discover is 
to hire a stout boat with a gasoline en- 
gine to make a special trip across the 
river St. Lawrence, which is thirty miles 
wide at this point. 

The three other members of our 
party had been on the river for a week 
when I discovered it was possible for 
me to enjoy two weeks salmon fishing, 
and I took a chance of getting across to 
the north shore on the sailing boat that 
takes the mail from Rimouski to Ber- 
simis, with the idea that I would hire a 
boat at Bersimis to take me the thirty 
miles to the salmon river. About half 
past ten the night before the mail boat 
was expected, the proprietor of the 
little hotel at Rimouski came in to tell 
me that the supply boat for one of the 
large pulp wood camps was coming in 
at eleven o’clock and would likely leave 
again at midnight, and I might take the 
chance of crossing on it, and in some 
way cover the distance of four miles be- 
tween their camp and Bersimis. I took 
the chance and arrived there at five 
o’clock in the morning. I was treated 
with the greatest of kindness, and ar- 
rangements were made for a_ very 
modest charge to send me all the way 
to the salmon river in the afternoon. 





S there is no traffic on this little 
river, the arrival of my canoe 
brought out the three members of our 
party in some astonishment as to the 
reason. One of them, who is a Senator, 


Two Salmon 


and the Other Escaped—Which Fish Gave the 


Angler the Greater Thrill? 


By J. P. BELL 


expected they had come to take him 
away on account of some important 
bill being before the Senate. Others 
thought it was the fisheries inspector, 
but all were most hearty in their wel- 
come in spite of the fact that they in- 
sisted I had only brought a candy box- 
full of provisions to feed me for two 
weeks. 

Until the date of my arrival the 
salmon fishing had been very poor. The 
river was high and turbulent, and what 
fish were there would not take the fly. 
This condition improved gradually dur- 
ing the first week, but the real sport 
commenced the second week. 

I hardly know whether to begin tell- 
ing about fish I have lost or fish I 
have caught. Only a keen angler knows 
the mortification and self-blame which 
he is able to pile up when a good fish 
gets away. I think I must tell just 
one hard luck story. 

I had been fly casting patiently for 
over an hour at the “Cunningham” pool, 
when suddenly I had a strike and found 
myself fast to a heavy fish. As I had 
already lost one through my tackle 
breaking I determined to treat this one 
gently. 


OR half an hour he was what our 

French Canadian guides called 
“tranquile,” that is to say, he stayed 
in one spot, probably behind a boulder 
on the river bottom, and nosed about 
within a radius of a few feet. Before 
this period had elapsed my left hand 
had fallen asleep two or three times 
owing to the tension of keeping the 
rod in a quarter circle at a point about 
opposite the fish. He then commenced 
his rushes, three or four times leaping 
bodily out of the water and taking out 
line very fast. I followed him up as 
quickly as possible, but had to go care- 
fully owing to the rapids, but while I 
got abreast of him several times, he 
never really stopped until he had car- 
ried me a mile and a half down the 
river, through three sets of rapids, and 
finally dodged in behind the boulders in 
the heaviest and most troubled water 
of them all—the Egane rapids. Be- 
fore my canoemen could bring it to a 
stop the canoe was considerably be- 
low the fish, and then ensued a long 
patience-trying period when the fish 
rested behind first one boulder and then 
another in his gradual descent of the 


rapids until he got into a very deep 
place filled with sharp rocks. There 
the water was tumbling in a torrent, 
and it seemed impossible to dislodge 
him. 


T was now four hours since I had 

hooked him, and I got the impres- 
sion that my line had looped around 
a snag or a boulder in the river bed 
and that the fish was gone, but on 
paddling the canoe across below I could 
plainly feel him. I gave him all the 
tackle would stand, without result, and 
then crossed above, but was still un- 
able to dislodge him. The old guide 
who had spent a life time on the river 
said he was a large fish over thirty 
pounds, and he thought he was “gi- 
gotte,” that is, foul-hooked, probably 
under one of the front fins, and that 
the only way to dislodge him was to try 
to roll him over by putting a long and 
steady strain on the line in various posi- 
tions. I felt this was a desperate 
measure, but was tired of the delay, 
so tried first at one point and then at 
another all the strain the tackle could 
bear, until the inevitable result fol- 
lowed with the breaking of the line 
some ten feet above the leader and the 
loss of the fish I had fought with for 
over four hours. 

I felt then and still feel that if I had 
had more experience I should have 
landed that fish, for, if I had insisted 
on the guides manipulating the canoe 
into a point in the torrent just immedi- 
ately above him and reeled in my line 
until I had a direct overhead purchase, 
I think he would have had to give up. 

These moments of gloom have been 
experienced by every fisherman, but 
are usually forgotten in the pleasure 
of remembering the killing and landing 
of another fish. 

A few days later I was fishing at the 
head of a heavy rapid in water where 
the guides assured me some could be 
taken, but which seemed to me to be too 
shallow, too fast, and wild for any fish 
to be foolish enough to rest on his way 
up from the sea. 


HAD not been casting more than 
twenty minutes, and gradually work- 
ing my way down along the shore, for 
here it was possible to wade—when 
with a sudden flash of silver my reel 
(Continued on page 186) 
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Canoes ifs.) o/s hel eu) $48 and up 
Rowboats( <5 2) vhs vate $44 and up 
Fish Boats . . . . . . $38and up 
Hunting Boats .. . . $36and up 


Outboard Motor Boats $48 and up 
Motor Boats 16 ft. to 26 ft. $200 and up 


The best Boats that skill and experi- 
ence can produce at real money-sav- 
ing prices. Prompt shipment from 
either of our— 


2 Large Factories 






Swift, te iets 
Safe, Strong and Durable. A complete line, includ- 
ing non-sinkable Sponson Canoes. Choice of many 
rich and distinctive color combinations. 

Flat ' ~-—- 
Bottom ‘Wess 

Boats 
—For row or outboard motors. Sold ready built or 
knockdown. Easily cleaned and practical for all 
purposes. 


Squar? @ 
Stern 
Row- 


boats—Made both smooth sides and lap strake 
gee? Steady, seaworthy and easy to row. 













—For oars or outboard motors. Sturdy, stable, wont 
roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for the 
shallows. Easy to row. 


Out- & 
board 


Motor ; SE eee emeieaecnad 
Boats—Lake Model—River Model and Sea Model. 
Each designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 
use. 


Speed 
Canoe 
—For 








outboard motors. World winner of Gold Cup Races 
Fastest of all boats for outboard 


at Detroit. 
motor use. 


Beach 
Model 
—With — 

inboard motor installed. For lakes, rivers, shallow 
water and weeds. Propeller does not project below 
keel. May be run over logs or rocks without injury. 


Bottom 


Motor 
Boats—Greyhound of the water. 
and seaworthy. Very fast. 











Se aaa OE CE 









its ce EE i 
Catalog Free—Save Money 
—Order by Mail. 


State kind of boat in which you are interested. 
BROS. Bo i 
onpsol AT Mie 


FACTORI 


(Write to either one) 
- 405 Ellis Ave., 125 Elm St., 
PESTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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Wildcat 


Hunting 


With Horse and Hounds, in Rough Country It’s a 
Vigorous Sport 


By MAJOR JOHN A. CONSIDINE 


ILDCAT hunting 

opens a wide avenue 
of adventure and 
sport to the man 
who loves a horse 
and a hound. To the 
devotee of this in- 
spiring variety of 
hunting, horses, 
dogs, moonlight gal- 
lops and baying 
hounds immediately 
come to mind and he thrills again to 
memories of many a dashing gallop up 
hill and down dale with his favorite 
pack. Moreover, he who would follow 
the wary cat must of necessity pry into 
little known or less frequented local- 
ities; must explore dense thickets with 
his faithful hounds and must overcome 
obstacles which are met on every hand 
and which necessitate wide-awakeness 
and ready judgment, with the result 
that he experiences the thrills and ex- 
citement so familiar to and so desired 
by all true lovers of the chase. Here is 
sport supreme—the man’s game—for 
not only must the worshipper at Di- 
ana’s shrine know his dogs and the 
wary feline species that he hunts, but 
also he must know his horse and be 
a rider of no mean ability. 

I had the good fortune to follow the 
hounds on many a night when I was 
stationed on the Texas border at Rabbs 
Ranch, about seventy miles upstream 
from Brownsville. In company with my 
friend and mentor, Brown O’Neill, Cus- 
toms Officer, I had the thrill of many 
a dangerous gallop through low, over- 
hanging boughs and the satisfaction of 
being in at the death of many a var- 
mint. Side by side we whiled away 
many of the dull, hot nights that other- 
wise would have been monotonous. 

In the vicinity are found bob-cats, 
leopards and long-tailed red cats; in 
fact, as far as I have been able to as- 
certain, just about every size and vari- 
ety of cat that an all-wise Providence 
saw fit to put on earth. 





HE ordinary bob was found in all 

the various shades of gray and 
red; the Mexican leopard in all his 
spotted glory, too, whose speckled coat 
shone in all its metallic beauty from 
a dull lustrous copper to a glittering 
silver; and the long-tailed red cat, in 
all the tints from reddish tan to a deep 
blood bay. Surely, no one could ask 
for more of a variety in cats and since 


each species had its peculiarities, we 
enjoyed a different kind of chase in 
each case. The bob would run in a 
circle with a diameter of about two 
miles and seemed to prefer the dense 
mosquito thickets about a mile north of 
the river. On the other hand the leop- 
ard and red cat would run right out 
of the country and usually prefer to 
stay very close to the cottonwoods on 
the banks of the Rio Grande. 

And such a hound pack as O’Neill 
had! The hills of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia had given us the best they had 
that we might enjoy this wondrous 
sport. Red bone and Walker hounds 
with such speed and endurance, I have 
never seen before, and although I have 
seen many packs since, none surpassed 
them. Queen, with her short, mincing 
steps and coquettish ways, who never 
waited for the support of the pack, but 
tied into the cat by her lonesome, usu- 
ally to her sorrow; Bob, red-speckled, 
cross-eyed, bob-tailed, ugly, always 
foremost in the chase and the killer of 
the pack; Sibbey, trim little animal, 
beautiful and speedy, who seldom bayed 
and covered a world of territory; and 
last, but not least, old Tom, the sage 
and dean of them all, who never bayed 
but to call the impulsive youngsters 
back to the true trail and whose bay 
to us was ever a guide in our following 
the pack. 


N memory again I can hear them 

running in full cry, again I recognize 
every one by his peculiar bay. Queen 
keeps up a continual yip-yap through- 
out the run, interrupted at frequent in- 
tervals by. ugly Bob’s melodious call 
and Sibbey’s tuneful bay and yet again 
at those rare times when impetuous 
youth had overshot its mark, the deep- 
throated rumble of old Tom calling 
them back and seeming to say, “I’m a 
little slow but deadly sure, cut back, 
cut back!” 

How well I remember the first night 
I followed the pack. It was after an 
early supper on a cool moonlight No- 
vember evening when the ground was 
still damp from an afternoon shower, 
that we saddled up, taking with us our 
rifles and pistols, for those were the 
days of frequent bandit raids. We un- 
leashed the dogs and proceeded toward 
the north to work out one of the many 
mesquite thickets so common in that 
section of Texas. Immediately on being 
freed, the dogs dashed into the under- 


It will identify you. 


brush, each one for himself, seeming 
to understand that it was a competition 
and that, if he would first gain scent, 
he must be upon his mettle. 


E could hear them swinging 

through the brush, first this side 
of the trail, then the other, now near, 
now far away. Now and then one of 
the dogs would give tongue to a few 
crisp yaps, that indicated rabbit sign 
or just the plain exuberance of youth- 
ful doghood, but nothing in the way 
of a real cat sign was found in the first 
mile. 


However, we had ridden scarcely a 
mile and a half when, happening to 
glance back, I saw a dark form dart 
across the trail and lose itself in a dense 
tangle of brush and cactus. O’Neill 
had seen it, too, and in an instant I 
was thrilled by the merry notes of his 
hunting horn. The dogs answered and 
from both sides of the trail back they 
came, barking and baying joyously. We 
turned our horses about and rode to- 
wards what we knew was a red-hot 
trail and the beginning of the night’s 
adventure. 


Queen came in first with wagging tail 
but seemed to prefer our company and 
trotted along behind; next, Sibbey, a 
highly keyed-up bundle of nerves 
flashed past with a knowing look and 
over-ran the trail, but stopped, all tense, 
head up, when out boomed the deep- 
throated bay of Tom, wise old Tom, 
who, at the sound of the horn, had 
circled us and cut the trail about fifty 
yards away. 


HEY’RE off and the pack is running 

full tilt, full cry in the chase, mak- 
ing the thicket resound with their 
merry baying. O’Neill and I exchange 
glances of utter satisfaction and 
light our cigarettes, each too deep in 
his own enjoyment of the pack music 
to say a word that might break that 
magic sound picture. Then as the 
sound dies away in the distance we 
smile and turn our horses’ heads in 
the direction from which it last came, 
well knowing that our hunt is now on 
in earnest. 


As I ride toward the dogs, I can pic- 
ture their sturdy muscles rippling back 
and forth ’neath a satin coat, smooth 
and even like a well oiled machine 
which knows no fatigue. I can picture 
them, full speed, running through the 
undergrowth with that easy, supple 
gracefulness common to all hounds, 
one instant with their legs all bunched, 
the next, extended in that rhythmic, 
tireless, ground-devouring lope which 
can have but one culmination, a speedily 
treed cat. 


A® the chase lengthens out to fifteen 
minutes of musical baying, now 
near, now far away, Bob gets ambi- 
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Remington Model 25 


Rifles 


The Model 25 is also 
furnished in .32 cali- 
ber. The.32 Hi-Speed 
cartridge shoots an 
80-grain bullet at 2000 
foot-seconds muzzle 
velocity;develops710 
foot-pounds muzzle 
energy and has an ac- 
curacy range of from 
200 to 300 yards. 
Chambered for .32 
caliber, the Model 25 
will suit those who 
demand a rifle larger 
than the .25-20, but 
who must have a 
light, snappy, practi- 
cal gun. 


Repeating Rifle 


Ammunition 


The All-Round Rifle 


HE all-round rifle is here at last in the 
.25-20 Remington Model 25. The new 
model weighs only five and a half pounds, 
yet it has a full-size, 24-inch barrel. It 
takes down, and can be packed in 28 inches. 


This rifle is just right in power and range 
for foxes, coons, lynx, wildcat, turkeys, 
geese, woodchuck; anything, in fact, from 
rabbits to deer. When used with the .25-20 
Remington Hi-Speed cartridge,which drives 
a 60-grain copper-jacketed bullet at 2200 
foot-seconds muzzle velocity, it is six times 
as powerful as a .22 and is nearly half as 
strong as the .30-30. It has punch enough 
for the larger small game, but not too much 
for shooting camp meat; for you can use 
any .25-20 repeater cartridge from black 
powder to Hi-Speed in this rifle. 


The‘‘25” has a speedy, hammerless, pump action 
like the Remington .22 repeater and the Rem- 
ington shotguns. Its magazine holds ten loads, 
and you don’t have to be a millionaire to buy 
them. 


There is also a model 25 carbine six inches shorter 
and half a pound lighter than the standard 
model, but otherwise the same. You can stick 
this little rifle in your canoe or car, under your 
arm, or sling it across your back in the morning 
and forget it until you need it—then it’s ready 
with ten shining, hollow-point bullets as soon as 
you slip off the cross-bolt safety in the trigger 
guard. There are no fancy doo-dads on this 
rifle. It is just a snappy, well-balanced, all- 
round practical gun, and its price is right. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 


Kemingion, 


Cash Registers 


Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery 
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Highest Grade Barbless Flies $2.25 Doz. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke 


National Vice-President I.W.L.A. 


Internationally known phil- 
osopher, poet, writer, sports- 
man and angling authority. 


Dr. Van Dyke has given the Jamison Barb- 
less Hook one of the hardest and most thor- 
ough tests possible, covering several weeks 
fishing in wild turbulent waters for ‘‘sea 
trout”’, which are brook trout that have gone 
to sea and returned to fresh water. His 
letter follows: 


Sylvanora, Seal Harbor, Me. 
September 26, 1924. 
Mr. W. J. Jamison, 


Dear Sir:—This summer, after the 
Salmon season had closed, Ihad a fine 
chance to try out your flies with barb- 
less hooks on the “‘sea trout’? of our 
salmon river in Canada. We caught 
them by the hundreds, running from 
one to four pounds, and fighting 
strongly in the swift foaming waters. 
Not one that was fairly hooked 
Sot away. Moreover, when the 
young salmon-parr grabbed the fly 
that was not meant for them, as they 
always tried to do, we could shake the 
ereedy little beggars off without harm- 
ing or even touching them. In short, 
“that hump” did the business. It is 
an excellent invention. 


Very sincerely yours, 


aimee 0 


Of the Izaak Walton League of America. 


Jamison Barbless Hook 


Patented in U.S. A, 1924, Patented in Great Britain, 1924, 
The smooth tapering patented wedge point 
of the Jamison Barbless Hook gives a much 
quicker and deeper penetration than is pos- 
sible with any barbed hook. They instantly 
goall the way inand stay in, because they do 
not cut or tear the flesh and the ‘‘hump” 
holds them in place. For this reason you 
catch as many and often more fish with our 
barbless than you would witha barbed hook, 
and at the same time you greatly benefit 
your own fishing by saving all of the many 
small fish that would be killed by barbs or 
handling, as they can be shaken off unhan- 
dled and uninjured, to live and propagate. 


No Extra Skill Required 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Send for testimonial letters from prominent 
authorities and list of Barbless Hook Trout 
and Bass Flies, Baits and Hooks for Fly 
Tying and Bait Fishing. Ask Your Dealer. 
Secretary of clubs should write for dating for 
our Free Barbless Hook Fishing Films. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. S, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 





Made under 
J 


. P. Shannon 
Patents. 


Barbless Hook Shannon Twin Spinners, 
Red, Yellow, White, or Black Fly—each 85c. 








( 
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tious and not content with following 
the scent direct, runs out and tries to 
cut the trail. Queen follows so that 
the music almost ceases for we now 
have only our semi-silent Tom and Sib- 
bey on the trail. Next, Sibbey tries 
a quick cut to fortune and the baying 
ceases. All is silence, save now and 
then when some night bird shatters the 
tense stillness with his rasping call. 

What’s the trouble? Has the pack 
lost the scent? Has the cat, by some 
trick, thrown the dogs off? Surely he 
hasn’t treed for if he had old Tom, at 
least, would be barking. These and a 
hundred other thoughts flashed through 
my mind as I sat on my horse in silence 
and waited for further developments. 
But all is silence, so we gallop to the 
point from which the dogs were last 
heard. 

Then Bob gives tongue and we can 
plainly tell ’tis an interrogation and 
not the exultant trail cat. Sibbey and 
Queen answer, but they too, are in a 
questioning mood. Silence, deep silence, 
for the pack had prayed the oracle to 
speak, they wait his word to guide them 
to their quarry. F 


yaar they had not long to wait for 
their answer. Sagacious Tom with 
his long years of experience, boomed 
forth the information that he was ex- 
ercising the cat in a pear thicket half 
a mile away and that if they wanted 
to get in on the glory they’d have to 
hurry. Again the wayward hounds are 
in full ery running toward Tom, who 
occasionally answers to guide them on 
their way, until once more the melodi- 
ous pack cry comes as a blended chorus 
showing a united pack running truly 
behind a much fatigued and frightened 
cat. 

So it goes for the next half hour, 
first this way then that, we keeping as 
close to the dogs as the roads and trails 
permit. Suddenly the baying becomes 
louder and more eager so that we put 
our horses to the run for we know this 
change in tone and eagerness indicates 
a tired cat with the dogs closing in for 
the wind-up. As if at a given signal, 
all baying ceases and for a moment 
not a sound comes from the dogs. Then 
the stillness of the woods is broken by 
the sharp staccato bark of Sibbey con- 
trasted with the heavy, booming bark 
of Tom. 

After a brief ten minutes’ gallop 
along a narrow trail, we arrived at a 
point close to the barking dogs and dis- 
mountd to walk to them. There they 
were spread out in a circle at the foot 
of a twisted mesquite while we could 
just make out the dark form of a bob 
cat extended along a limb and silhou- 
etted against the silvery heavens. 


UEEN quitted her vigil and con- 
stituted herself a committee of one 
to welcome and guide us to the tree. 


Panting, slavering, growling, Bob sat 
directly under the cat and by his at- 
titude gave us the impression that he 
was sizing up his opponent to be and 
estimating the chances for a quick kill. 
Sibbey, tongue lolling, danced around 
on her hind legs, barking sharply and 
now and then made as if to climb the 
tree. A little apart, one eye closed, 
the other on his quarry, lay Tom. The 
panting, barking, growling dogs con- 
trasted sharply with the slinking, snarl- 
ing bundle of fur perched in the tree. 


Arrived at the tree and armed with 
my rifle, I proceeded to climb up and 
poke at Mr. Cat, who met my advances 
with ugly snarls and slaps at the rifle 
barrel, at the same time backing 
farther out on the limb. On the ground 
all was excitement. The dogs continu- 
ally changing position to keep under 
the cat. Finally the cat could retreat 
no more, and, evidently considering dis- 
cretion the better part of valor, whirled 
and sprang far out. 


But alas for him, old Tom, long 
schooled in just such manouevers nailed 
him as he hit the ground and stopped 
him long enough for the pack to seize 
when he retired in favor of the more 
ambitious and pugnacious youngsters. 
Bedlam broke loose for an instant, then 
only silence, deadly silence, broken now 
and then by Tom’s deep bay of en- 
couragement. At last Sibbey and 
Queen each have a hind leg securely 
stretched out and Boy, quitting his 
shoulder hold, drives in to take his pun- 
ishment and secures the strangle hold. 
He has it, though not without his share 
of scratches and O’Neill puts an end to 
the cat with a blow from his club. 


CURSORY examination shows 

only a few minor scratches on the 
dogs so we tie the cat on O’Neill’s 
saddle and start for home, well satis- 
fied with our night’s chase and the 
excellent work of the dogs, vowing 
that this shall only be the beginning 
and not the end. 


Applying Common Sense to 
the Game Question 


(Continued on page 158) 


preserves for their own stock range 
again. 

Let us look at this thing as a business 
proposition, if you will. 


OULD the West be half as attract- 

ive as it is or would it bring half 
as many people back year after year 
if it were not for its game? It cer- 
tainly would lose most of its interest 
when the game was gone. 


Is there a stock ranch anywhere in 
the west that can pay one-tenth as much 
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for the use of the high country within 
the forest reserves where game is found 
as the vacationist, the camper and the 
lover of the-out-of-doors? 

Is it high time that we wake up to 
the fact that the cattle and stock in- 
erests do not own the country and can- 
not control it forever. 


Consider the part that the Eastern 
tourist plays in the prosperity of every 
little Western community each sum- 
mer. Do we want to turn the tide of 
this revenue away from us? Not on 
your great grandmothers’ tintype. Yet 
all of us know that it is the game and 
the fishing and not just the mountains 
themselves that bring these people out. 


HE non-resident hunter comes out 

for the game alone. He is not a 
game hog. He is a sportsman and he 
pays big for everything he gets. He 
will furnish practically all of the funds 
necessary to carry out an intelligent 
game program if in return we will just 
let him have a very limited share of 
the sport. Could anything be more 
fair? It certainly is poor business to 
kill off all of our game in any Western 
state just to show the Easterner that it 
belongs to us and is under state and 
not national control and that we can do 
as we damn please about it. Yet this 
is exactly what has been done in several 
Western states. The first thing we 
know, in just spiting the non-resident 
hunter, we will have our game all killed 
off and not have a bit left for our- 
selves. In the New Brunswick district 
last year each moose that was killed 
in the province by non-residents 
brought in $800. It would take a lot 
of prime steers to bring in $800 these 
days. We must take stock of our re- 
sources and make the most of them and 
we certainly are not making the most 
of them with some of the game laws we 
now have in force. 

If we were running a stock farm, we 
would just kill off our surplus each 
year. In a good year, we would be 
able to kill quite a number of animals 
but years would come when the condi- 
tions were so that we could not kill any 
at all. We will have to face the game 
situation in the same way. 


E can get help from all over the 

country to put our game situa- 
tion on a sound basis. 
bought and range can be provided and 
many other things done, but unless we 
Westerners give up our grouchy hands- 
off attitude and swing into line with 
something constructive on our own part 
in the way of earlier seasons, better 
game laws and a willingness to be a 
part of the big game conservation move- 
ment that is sweeping the country, all 
of the conservation societies in the land 
can’t save our game. 
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Taxeaown, Repeating, 
Hammerless. 24-in. Oc- 
tagonal barrel. Flat top 
sporting rear and bright 
metal blade front sights. 
For .22 short, long and 
long rifle cartridges. 
Weight 5% Ibs. 


The New 
SAVAGE 
Slide Action 

MODEL 


DS. 


.22 Caliber 
Repeating 
Rifle 





df CALIBER repeat- 


ing rifle with an ac- 
tion as smooth as velvet. 
Shot after shot the forearm 
glides backward and for- 
ward performing the func- 
tions of loading and eject- 
ing without a jerk or a 
pause. 


That’s because there is 
no-question about the de- 
sign of the action. Safety, 
Simplicity and Durability 
are paramount require- 
ments and you'll find them 
combined in the never fail- 
ing mechanism that is en- 
tirely enclosed in a grace. 
ful appearing receiver. 


But youknow a‘‘Savage”’ 
is built right and will give 
years of unfailing service. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
Dept. No. 202, 


| Name 
| Street 
| Cit 
ie 


WHITE 
CANOES 


and PERFECT BALANCE 


There 


will to have you. 


Every WHITE requirement. We have a 
4 TOR Canoe. 
uses ‘its owner Catalonia 
\) . . ” 
WHITE 
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las ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. No. 202, Utica, N.Y. 
Send your new complete firearms and ammunition catalogue to 


Used By 90% of Maine’s Guides 

Proof positive of DEPENDABILITY. 
in fact combine the SPEED and STURDINESS of old 
Indian canoes with GRACE, COMFORT, LIGHT WEIGHT 
. Each WHITE Canoe there- 
fore commands admiration in LOOKS and PERFORM- 
ANCE. You will be as proud to own a WHITE as we 


Prices pleasingly reasonable. 












— Here is 
the Latest “Savage” 


What will make you want 
one of these rifles is its 
fine balance and beautiful 
appearance. 


It’s “man-size” throughout 
—made for real shooting. 


A full curved pistol grip 
stock, just the right shape to 
reach the trigger without 
cramping the wrist. And the 
extra long forearm permits the 
long armed man to “stretch 
out’ with this rifle or the boy 
will find the forearm within 
comfortable reach. 


And then—the price—$2 1.00. 
You'll find more value in the 
Savage Slide Action than any 
other repeating .22 caliber 
rifle. Ask to see one at your 
dealer’s. 


Savage makes firearms for 
every purpose. Send in the 
coupon below for our com- 
plete new catalogue. 


CORPORATION 
UTICGAPN2Y. 






WHITE canoes, 






is a WHITE Canoe for every 
remarkable OUTBOARD MO- 
Write for 







OLD TOWN, ME. Est. 1892. 
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The Wiggler That Fools’em All 


New Wiggle Fish 





Weight 3%, oz. 
No. 2400 
Length of body BY) ii in. Price $1.25 


The undeniable Champion of all Wigglers! 
With its quick, flashy, flexible, minnow-like 
movement, the New Wiggle Fish easily fools 
‘em all and becomes the most deadly killer of 
Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muskies! Its double- 
jointed construction, wagging, fluted, nickeled 
tail and patented mouthpiece gives it a fast 
swimming movement not found in any other 
lure! And like all Creek Chub creations, the 
New Wiggle Fish is beautifully colored and 
shaped to look exactly like a living, breathing, 
wiggling minnow! Be sure to get one of 
these wiggling wonders for your first fishing 
trip! 


Baby Wiggle Fish 


Weight % oz. Length of body 2% in. 

No. 2500—Price $1.15 
Made just like its larger brother, 
equipped with only onetreble hook. Furnished 
with single or double hook when so ordered! 


For Flyrod Anglers 
F lyrod 


Froggie 


F-80 Green Meadow Frog 
F-81 Brown Meadow Frog 
Price 75c. 


but is 





Flyrod Anglers, Take 
Notice! Here’s a real 
gets the Bass—not the Weeds! Looks, floats 
and actually kicks and swims like a frog! 
Length of body 1 inch! A wonderful com- 
panion to the famous Flyrod Crawdad all 


Weedless beauty! It 


anglers like so well! 


New Husky Pikie 
OF ~) 





Weight 114 oz. No. 2300 
Length of Sag 6 in. Price $1.35 

Another Pikie! ‘‘Nuff Sed!’ Just like the 
Famous Pikie Minnow only larger with heavier 
hooks, etc. You'll need one when you go after 
the BIG FISH! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


No. 700 Weight %4 oz. Price $1.00. 


Known as the greatest Fish Getter in every 
part of the country. 


Floating Injured Minnow 





The old fightin’ Bass aren’t going to let this 
easy meal get away from them—if they can 
help it. Represents a minnow just about all 
in, but able to make a little fuss on the sur- 
face. A proven deadly killer wherever fish 
are found. You're losing fish until you get one. 

Get any of these real fish getters from your 
dealer or direct from us! Everyone guaran- 
teed to be satisfactory to you in.every respect 
or money refunded! Dealers sell our baits 
under this guarantee. 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


173 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
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On an Ozark Stream 


How Bass, Turkeys and Ducks Figured 
Prominently in a Good Days Sport’s 


By B. EARNEST 


OVEMBER the tenth, crisp and 
clear, with the sun’s rays just 
climbing above the Ozark Hills 

as Bob and I left the club house. I 
was carrying my light sixteen, fishing 
rods, tackle box, and camera. He had 
his heavy twelve gauge pump, a pail 
of fine “slickies,’” and the noon-day 
lunch kit. We were bound for the early 
morning duck shooting, then a day of 
fishing in Lake Taneycomo. But the 
weather had been too fine; there were 
no ducks in that morning, only a 
straggler here and there along the 
bank. 

“Let’s go below the dam and try the 
fishing,” said Bob, “then when the sun 
warms things a bit, we’ll row up to 
Chapman’s Cove, put out our decoys, 
and have lunch up Chapman’s hollow.” 

“All right,” I responded, “but there’ll 
be no duck shooting today unless it be 
a straggler. Might as well leave my 
gun in the locker.” 

Woe is me that I failed to leave my 
number sixteen shells with the gun. 

The bass were not striking below the 
dam, and we soon abandoned this favor- 
ite fishing hole. The lake was as still 
and blue as a summer day with the 
wonderful haze which 
still lingered from Oc- 
tober, and the exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere which is 
nowhere quite so “drink- 
able’ as in the Ozarks. 
Rowing slowly up the 
lake we enjoyed to the 
full the landscape that, 
though familiar in a 
thousand moods, never 
palls. Its autumn colors, 
a bit sobered, still flamed 
on the hillsides, here and 
there pierced by gray 
turrets of stone, like 
weatherworn castles, 
This is a picture one can 
only feel, not put into 
words. 


WO miles up the lake, 

we turned _ into 
Chapman’s Cove, set our 
decoys at the mouth; 
then drifted on up the 
cove for a short distance, 
baited our hooks with 
“slickies,” and prepared 
to enjoy to the full some 
delightfully lazy _ still 
fishing. 


It was not destined to be “still,” how- 
ever. Bob’s reel suddenly gave a loud 
“zip,” and he began a series of reeling 
and unreeling. I knew from the strain 
on his rod that it was a bass and a 
good one, though even the small bass 
make a good fight in these waters, es- 
pecially late in the fall and early in the 
spring, and I have even seen a large 
crappie put up a fight that gives one 
an instant’s thrill. He darted this way 
and that, Bob playing him with that 
skill of which he is master, but finally 
he became weary and his captor led 
him gently to the side of the boat and 
lifted him in. He weighed about two 
pounds. Bob hardly had him strung 


” 


when my own reel sang its warning. 


HAVE never had better bass fishing 

so late in the season than we had 
that morning. I have caught more fish 
in a day but these were all fine fel- 
lows and as game as one could wish. 
We could hardly make up our minds to 
stop for lunch, but these days in the 
open make food a joy, and we finally 
drifted on up to the end of the cove. 

Here came down to meet the water 
a regular Rip Van Winkle hollow with 





Stepping ashore with a good load of satisfaction 
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a clear mountain stream flowing over 
mossy rocks, ledges with overhanging 
drapery of ferns jutting out here and 
there, and a huge flat stone making an 
ideal camping site at the very edge of 
the stream. We built our camp fire on 
the stone, and soon coffee was simmer- 
ing and fish frying in one skillet and 
corn flakes in another. It makes my 
mouth water to write of it. If you’ve 
never had such a camp meal, go have 
one and no longer will six-course din- 
ners appeal to you. The smell of wood 
smoke mingling with the delicious odors 
of coffee and cooking food out in the 
open on a perfect autumn day! It is 
a paradise fit for the gods. 


FRAID there’ll be no ducks this 

evening,” remarked Bob as we 
strolled back down the hollow to our 
boat. 

“We can afford to give up ducks to- 
day,” I replied, “we’ve had a good day 
without them.” 

Back to the old snag in the edge of 
the deep water we rowed, hoping to 
renew our luck of the morning. Our 
lines were baited with fresh “slickies” 
and dropped into the water. Suddenly 
I felt a tug, and began to reel. I never 
knew when I landed that bass, though I 
found him later splashing in the bottom 
of the boat. I had hardly begun to 
play him, when straight across the 
cove, winging almost directly toward 
us, came a flock of some twelve or more 
turkeys. 

Bob snatched his gun at the first 
sight of them, then suddenly lowered it. 
“Shoot, man, shoot!”’ I implored. 

“They’re tame. See that white one?” 

Sure enough there was a large white 
gobbler flying with the flock. 

“But they have blue heads,” I in- 
sisted. 

“By jove, they have.” 

He raised the gun, sighted, and fired. 
A big gobbler dropped straight into 
the water; the others swerved and 
landed on the hill some distance away 
before there was time for another shot. 


“Might as well have had two,” re- 
gretted Bob, as we rowed out for his 
turkey, “but that white gobbler fooled 
me. How on earth did he happen to 
be with them?” 


COULDN’T answer him that but I 

could vouch for the wildness of the 
turkey he shot without waiting for it 
to come to the table. A beautiful eight- 
een pound gobbler it was. 


We landed then, and followed the 
flock up the hillside, going softly, and 
listening as we went. Suddenly there 
was a whirr of wings and the white 
gobbler with two hens flew back to 
the other side of the cove. Doubtless 
we had got “too warm” and they had 
flushed like quail. We were but green- 
horn turkey hunters then and could not 
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| just a few cents make : 








Shoots short, long and long rifle 
cartridges interchangeably, 


— 


bar none !— 


Get this right: The world’s best .22 repeater 
is the Marlin Model 39. 
Fifty years of leadership in barrel boring make Marlin Rifles 
and Shotguns the wonder guns the whole world over. 
Buy a better shooter—get a Marlin. Ask your dealer. 
Write for Latest Pocket Lanthie 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 45 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 








NEW METHOD 


HOPPER BOTTLE DP) GUN BLUER 








Fishermen c= Makes old guns like new 
can now ob-| | iim me Easily Applied with a Brush 
tain practical NEW METHOD 4 No Heating Is Necessary 
-: grasshopper 1 BLUE = Restore the finish on five guns 
Pat, Pend, container. > in ten minutes for $1.00. 
$1.00 at all dealer 5 is 0b cas Ut ° 
ct = New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


A. HEUEL, 74 Reservoir Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. DEPT. F-3, BRADFORD, PA. 
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ishermen. this 
Every follower of Ike Walton 

should have this book. If your 00 
hobby is fishing — whether it 

be bass, trout or muskellunge, bluegill or crappie, 
tarpon or sword-fish—this book will prove of 
unusual interest. 


It is full of fishinglore. Relates fishing facts and 
hints compiled from the experiences of expert 
anglers. Tells the kinds and colors of baits to use 
—when and how tousethem, under varying con- 
ditions of weather or water. Contains advice on 
the care of your tackle equipment. 

Write your name and address on a postal—and 

mail to us for your copy. Sent without charge. 


eee yk (K memmmam—\ dependable tackle 
md mm) ori 


10277 High Street South Bend, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


Lyman 

Windgauge 
Receiver 
Sight No. 54 


1920 Bolt Action 


This is only one of a 


For Savage Model 
.250/3000 and .300. 


number of sights for Savage Bolt Action 


Rifles. There is a Lyman Sight for every 
gun you own, a variety of sights for most 
guns. Ask for Free Folder or send 10c 
for complete catalog. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


Use LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


They Better Your Aim 








Nitro-Solvent Oil 


: MARBLES 


° 
Cleans Guns Easily 

This wonderful oil removes the residue of all powders and 

easily loosens metal fouling and leading.. Prevents rusting 


and pitting. Free from harmful chemicals and moisture. 


At sporting goods and hardware stores and post exchanges; 


bey bottle 30c, 6 oz. can 60c, By mail 10c extra. Sample 
ree 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
6 526 Delta Ave. 


Gladstone, Mich. 








HILDEBRANDT'S NEW HINTS 
About fishin’ is brimful of ideas and 

baits and things. Not adry line init! 
For all kinds of game fish. YOUR 
copy is ready. Send for it. 


ate JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO, 
534 HIGH STREET, LOGANSPORT, IND. FREE 
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eall, that important rite having been 
left to our skilled guide when we had 
gone turkey hunting; so we were help- 
less save for our eyes and ears. For two 
hours we searched, but no sight or 
sound of turkey did we get. It seemed 
impossible that they could have so com- 
pletely disappeared in spite of the rug- 
gedness of the hillside and the thick 
clumps of evergreens which would fur- 
nish such excellent shelter. Finally we 
descended to the boat and rowed across 
to the other side. Climbing the hillside 
cautiously we came out on top. This hill 
was much smoother and less thickiy 
overgrown than the other one and we 
hurried on hoping to find one of the 
birds that had flown back across. Slip- 
ping stealthily along through the cedars 
we suddenly came upon the white gob- 
bler and one of the hens under a cedar 
tree. 


OB raised his gun and pulled the 

trigger. It snapped. He worked the 
pump and pulled it again as the turkeys, 
becoming aware of us, darted away 
through the thick growth. We fol- 
lowed, Bob working his pump, his gun 
continuing to snap. The turkeys were 
out of sight in two minutes, then we 
heard a whirr of wings and we figured 
we had lost them, but in the distance 
ahead one began to call. We hurried 
on. In the meantime Bob was mutter- 
ing forceful and expressive remarks to 
his gun which were entirely too private 
and intimate to be reported. 

Carefully, carefully we slipped along 
through the cedars. We could hear the 
turkeys calling, getting together for 
the roost, but Bob discovered that ‘he 
had discharged all his shells in trying 
to get a shot at the two turkeys. At 
lunch we had emptied our hunting coat 
pockets into an empty compartment of 
the tackle box, not expecting to have 
any use for shells, so he had only those 
in the gun. We turned dejectedly back 
down the hill, planning to bring a guide 
who knew the ways of wild fowl the 
next morning, and get another chance 
at them. 

It was ‘almost sundown as we de- 
scended the slope to our boat. The de- 
coys were still bobbing merrily at the 
mouth of the cove. _We rowed toward 
them, out in the open, but suddenly 
Bob turned the boat in to shore. 

“Look!” he said in an undertone. 

It was a sight to thrill any sports- 
man. The lake at this point was about 
half a mile in width. A line of ducks 
almost completely spanned the water, 
and behind them was another somewhat 
shorter line. They were drifting slowly 
downward. 


OAD your gun,” I said, taking a 
paddle and guiding the boat softly 
along the bank back of our decoys 
where a point of land jutting out into 
the water served as a blind. Bob had 


his gun loaded and ready; softly I 
dipped the paddle, edging a little 
nearer. On came the ducks, teal they 
were, the whole line of them. Now 
they were almost opposite our decoys, 
just floating on the water, resting 
doubtless after a long flight. 


Bob seized the psychological moment 
and fired, or I should say, attempted to 
fire. The gun merely snapped and 
threw a shell into the water. He curbed 
his anger until he had time to fire again. 
The nearer ducks had sensed danger 
but they had not yet taken wing; they 
merely broke ranks and became rest- 
less. 


Again he raised his gun, and again 
it snapped. The nearer ones then took 
wing, and in quick succession he at- 
tempted several shots as the whole line 
of ducks rose, circled and wheeled, 
heading down stream. 


B°® examined the gun then in the 

midst of much language and dis- 
covered one of my blamed little six- 
teen shells lodged in the barrel. Glumly 
we gathered up our decoys and started 
back to Cliff House. But even the loss 
of those last shots at the turkeys and 
our failure to bag a single duck from 
the largest flock of ducks it has ever 
been my pleasure to see, could not 
dampen the real joys of that day’s 
sport. Besides there would be tomor- 
row and the turkeys somewhere in those 
hills; and there was this evening with 
a blazing log fire and all the thrills of 
the day to recount. 


Nessmuk’s Campfire 
(Continued from page 155) 


Oh er you feel sure of your balance 
try a very gradual slope for a glide. 
Be sure that the body leans forward as 
you start down the course. Keep the 
skis parallel and one ski slightly in 
front. A firmness of the knees will 
help you to keep your balance and keep 
your skis in a straight course. In case 
of uneven grades, flex the knees to keep 
the proper balance. 


The use of a push pole makes one too 
dependent and it is better to avoid us- 
ing one at the start. Try to get your 
balance without it. Coasting down hill, 


it might get in your way and cause 
serious accident. When one becomes 
quite proficient in the use of skis there 
is then some advantage in the use of the 
push pole. One can make more speed 
on level going with one. It can also 
be used as a brake when needed. It 
can be used to advantage in making 
turns. 


One should learn to brake with the 
skis. This is done by toeing the front 
of the skis in and slightly edging them 
into the snow at a very small angle. 
This requires some practice and care 
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should be taken not to edge the skis too 
much at first. As you toe in the skis, 
see to it that this is not overdone as the 
turned ends of the ski may strike to- 
gether. 


When one has accomplished good 
braking form he is ready to try turn- 
ing. This combines both the edging of 
the ski as well as leaning to right or 
left with the body weight. If you are 
making a right turn, you lean toward 
the right, bringing the weight of the 
body more over the right ski. The body 
should incline forward at all times. 


After you have made successful glides 
down hill the question usually comes as 
to just how you are going to get back 
up to the top of the hill. Possibly the 
easiest way is to take a course diagon- 
ally across the slope, then turn and 
tack back up along the slope a little 
higher on each tack. This is a long 
way around and one can save time by 
learning to climb sideways up the slope; 
this is done in two ways. The Herring- 
bone method one first turns both skis 
outward at such an angle as will pre- 
vent backsliding and then lifting one 
ski at a time over and forward of the 
other ski. After repeating this for 
some time one will get the nack. The 
path looks like a herring-bone, which 
accounts for the name given this method 
of climbing upon skis. Another method 
is climbing sideways and one first takes 
a position sidewise to the slope of the 
hill with both skis parallel. One ski is 
lifted above the other up the hill. This 
is repeated until the slope has been ne- 
gotiated. It is nothing, more or less, 
than side-stepping up the hill. 

W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Friends of Mankind 


By DouGLAS ENGLISH 


Mr. English, who is a distinguished 
British authority on animals and ani- 
mal life as well as an internationally 
famous photographer of animals, traces 
the history of the farmer back to our 
ape-like ancestors, describes the changes 
the centuries have made in the ‘shapes, 
sizes and habits of animals, pictures the 
“Great Hunting Era” which lasted 
over 40,000 years in Europe, discusses 
the localities in which our domestic 
breeds—cows, goats, sheep, poultry, 
dogs, pigs, cats, horses, etc.—originated 
and tells us how they came to their 
present forms and uses, and above all 
makes the story interesting and fas- 
cinating as a romance. 


Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York City. Price, $3.00. 
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There is not a single moving part in the new Elto Pump. Yet 
a flood of water flows constantly through the cooling system. 
It never fails.) The rudder openings scoop up the water as 
the motor runs, straining it to keep out clogging materials. The whirl- 
ing Propeller Blades push and force the water into circulation. Once 
started, the water siphons continuously. 


Works Perfectly at all Speeds—and in all Waters 


Slow down to a fish-getting trolling speed, or open up the throttle wide 
for a race; go anywhere in muddy or sandy water—fresh or salt. As 
long as your engine is running, you know the Propello Pump is working. No 
more sticking valves. No more clogging pipes. No more over-heated engines. 
No more expensive repairs. 


Other Elto advantages are 60% More Power, Much More Speed, Least Weight per 
Horse Power, Instant Starting Every Time, Push Button Reverse, Safe Rudder 
Steering, Larger Bearings, Sturdier Working Parts, Longer Life. Write for catalog. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. Ole Evinrude, President 


Dept. 11, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
(22) 


Ole Evinrude's 
New3 H.P Fast 
LIGHT TWIN 









ee «ITHACA 
/2) 3 WINS 
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% ITHACA GuN co, 
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ITHACA AUTO AND BURGLAR GUN 


L. B. SCHOONOVER, Lieut. of Police for nideaudouble 
the New York Central R.R. says: ‘The guns tor game 
Ithaca Auto and Burglar Gun is giving $37.50 to $700. 
every satisfaction.” His detectives use it va eh hel By 
as the best protection against box-car $100 teense 
thieves. It’s the best home protector. 


Catalog free 
Price $37.50 ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
SLEEP ON AIR in a 


Metropolitan Camp Goods _ have a 
stood the test for 30 years and Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


oard are recommended by thousands of 





WHALL’S UTILITY : 
TENTS satisfied customers as the most 


reliable for outdoor purposes. 
Storm and Bug Proof ; ar 


Can be set up by one If Interested in a Real Auto- 
person in five minutes. 


Sewed in floor. Steel Camp Outfit Send To-day for 


Stakes, Mosquito Netting, tae as dea iP : = 
Jointed Pole and Carry- Free Catalog WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 


ing Cases. Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 


ESTABLISHED Athol Mass 
9 . 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., 1891 
FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 








Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs? check as baggave, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago Wnd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fir our boats for Outboard 
Motors’ Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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VU.C.TUTTLE’S 


EVIL BUGS 


The champion fish lure of a back- 
ward fishing season, DEVIL BUGS 
are destined to break all records 
in 1925 for getting the big ones. 





The Trout Devil Bug 

and Devil Bug Mouse 

are the greatest kill- 

ers known for big 

: trout. But you must 
Trout Devil Bug how to use 


Price 50c. 


know 
them successfully. 


Send for our free 
book, ““How to Catch 
Fish.” It tells you 
all ~ the) “tricks for 
catching trout, bass 
and pike. 





0. C. Tuttle Devil Bug, Inc. 


50 Tuttle Bldg. 
Old Forge, N. Y. 
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BEAN’S MAINE 
TROUTING BOOT 


The lightest trout. 
ing boot made.) 


Weighs only 68 ounces. Made 
of the very best gum rubber. 
Comes almost to the waist 
but will roll to fit the pocket. 
Perfectly adapted for stream 
fishing, duck hunting, 
swamp hunting, washing 
automobiles, general dull 
weather outing, etc. Guar- 
















anteed to give perfect 
satisfaction. Free repair 
outfit with each pair. £ 
Widths, A to EE. 
Men’s 5 to 12, $7.50. 
Extra long or extra 


large legs, $8.00. 
Ladies’, 3 to 7, $7.00. 


Write for catalog 


L.L.BEAN 


801 Main St. 
Freeport, Me. 





BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, ete 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, ete., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years, That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 





DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
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Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 
Prize Announcement 


Material Concerning Prize Winners in the Various 
Divisions Will Be Published in Future Issues 


ing ground in upper New York 

State, came the affidavit printed 
below, together with outline drawing 
and photo. 

Elton Tuttle is the lucky sonny boy 
who takes first prize in the small mouth 
black bass division. In the photo, the 
winning fish (weight 3 lb., 10 oz.) is 
held in the lad’s right hand. The other 
fish, also a small mouth, weighed an 
even three pounds. It takes skill and 
coolness to land these northern fighting 
fish on a fly rod and artificial lure and 
we congratulate Elton Tuttle on his 
success. 

The following letter by the winner 
tells the story of the capture: 

EpITOR SONNY Boy 

FISHING CONTEST: 


fF ROM Fulton Chain, a famous fish- 


On the morning of 
June 27th, Dad and I 
decided to take a day 
off to go fishing. After 
a few minutes of 
preparation we were 
on the lake in Dad’s 
guide boat headed for 
the famous fishing 
grounds. 


It was an overcast 
day and while rowing 
across lst Lake of 
the Fulton Chain of 
Lakes, an _ electrical 
storm came up and we 
were thoroughly 
drenched when we 
reached the shelter of 
a state camp. After 
it stopped raining, we 
went out on the lake 
again and cast our 
lines here and there. 
We had a few little 
strikes, but nothing 
very good. We went 
to a little spring hole 
emptying into the 
lake and while there 
caught a few speckled 
beauties, one weigh- 
ing nearly a pound. 
It soon began to grow 
dark and we turned 
toward home. While 
on the way we caught 
a few bass of medium 
size. We were very 
wet and chilled when 


we struck the narrow channel leading 
homeward and it was as dark as a 
pocket. 

We had two favorite spots on our 
way home from which many a large 
bass had been taken. I was very tired 
and sleepy, but as I cast my favorite 
old gray Devil Bug, which had already 
caught many bass for me, close to the 
rocky shore—ZOWIE! something took 
my line and went for deep water 
around under the boat and BELIEVE 
ME! I wasn’t asleep any more. After 
having one grand battle, I finally led 
him slowly up to the boat and carefully 
lifted him over the edge with a sigh 
of relief to know I had landed him 
safely. 





O. Elton Tuttle, winner of first prize, small-mouth black 
bass division. This photo proves that artificial bait gets the 
bis fellows 
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Coming to our last favorite spot 
along the breakwater, Dad, with his 
skillful handling of the boat, placed 
me in the right position for a perfect 
cast. The old gray bug landed about 
three inches from the breakwater. I 
drew it in very slowly with nothing 
doing. The boat was drifting slowly 
and not making a ripple upon the water 
and I cast again and again without a 
strike until we neared the end of the 
breakwater, and if you never did any 
night bass fishing, you do not know the 
thrill that I got when that thundering 
splash came and something plunged out 
of the water and I felt a fierce tug on 
the line. I tried to keep cool, but in 
spite of all, I got a little rattled. Here 
is where I perfected the lessons that 
my Dad had taught me in playing a 
fish. 

The old fellow gave me the time of 
my life in the dark. He splashed out 
of the water twice and remembering 
what my Dad had told me, I kept the 
tip of my rod close to the water and all 
I could do was to let him fight, giving 
him line now and then and at last, when 
I felt him weaken, I reeled him in 
slowly. At this time Dad turned on 
the flash so I could see and I just 
watched my chance to get my hand 
under his gillse to land him safely in 
the boat as we had no landing net. 
When this old fellow was landed safely, 
I said “He’s a dandy and I bet he’ll 
weigh four pounds.” 


We now started. for home, feeling 
satisfied with our catch and when we 
pulled our boat up on shore, we were 
chilled with cold. We reached home at 
11.30 and aroused the house to see our 
eatch. The first one I caught weighed 
three pounds and the last—Oh Boy!— 
he tipped the scales at three pounds 
and ten ounces. 


That night after I got in bed, I 
thought of the Sonny Boy Fishing Con- 
test and decided to send a drawing of 
my largest fish in the next day, but 
never expected to win a prize. 


(Signed) O. Elton Tuttle. 


AFFIDAVIT 


Kind of fish: Small mouth black bass. 

When caught: June 27, 1924. 

Rod used: Lancewood, 8 oz. 

Artificial lure used: Tuttle’s White 
Devil Bug. 

Line used: Victoria, H. 

Caught by: (signed) Elton Tuttle. 

City: Old Forge, N. Y. 

Weight: 3 lb., 10 oz. 

Length: 19 in. 

Girth: 12% in. 

Where caught: Old Forge Pond. 

Reel: Meisselbach Rainbow. 

Time of day: 11 P. M. | 


Witnessed by: 


1. H. F. Crofut, Old Forge, N. Y. 
2. O. C. Tuttle, Old Forge, N. Y. 
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HEALTH THROUGH 
OUTDOOR SLEEPING 


You know how you feel 
after your vacation— 
buoyant, rugged, invigo- 
rated and “fit as a fiddle”. 


It’s the fresh air that does 
it. How would you like 
to feel like that the year 
round? Witha 


WOODS ecfrétic Eiderdown ROBE 


you can sleep outdoors, on the porch or veranda, with all your windows 
open, regardless of weather, and in perfect comfort and safety. 


Don’t wait until you are ready to start on your next vacation before 
buying this comfortable light as air Eiderdown Sleeping Robe. It is 


impenetrable to coldand moisture. Pais) 
Buy it now > \ 87} 
Z 


“GO CAMPING” 
every night at home 


It is built for a lifetime of service, 
and when you begin that woods trip 
or automobile tour your Woods Eider- 
down will assure nights of solid rest is 
without a thought of the outdoor cold or chill, 


One Woods Arctic Eiderdown 
is worth a mound of them, and it will keep you warm! The Royal Northwest Mounted Police, 
Hudson Bay Trappers, Arctic and sub-Arctic explorers, United States and Canadian official 


Leave your blankets behind. You will not need them. 


field forces have found this out. Measured season by season, the cost is less than blankets. 
Measured by comfort, health, year round, utility, portability and absence of weight, the Woods 
Arctic Eiderdown Sleeping Robe is a century ahead. 


Address inquiries for illustrated booklet to Dept. F 


WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltp., Orrawa, CANADA 
Factory—Ogdensburg, N. Y. 









Comfy and Dry 


spite o’ wind and weather 


Here's a wonderful coat for the man whose 
work or play takes him out in the open. 
The Filson Cruising Coat in Waterproofed 
Khaki, double over shoulders and sleeves, 
is a splendid investment in comfort and 
protection. Many and generous pockets, 
Not to be judged by its low price. Order 
one inch larger than white collar measure. 


Ask for Complete Free Catalog O. 


$6 C. C. FILSON CO. 


POST- 1005-7 First Ave. 
PAID Seattle, Washington 








~FEILSON 








CLOTHES 

for the Man 

Who Knows’”’ 
$1.25 m™, Lhe New Baby 
at your Game Fisher 


dealer's The ‘“‘livest’’ thing you ever saw~ 
a suregetter. Weighs one half ounce 
and isthree and one half inches long. 


JAMES HEDDON’SSONS 


Dowagiac, Mich. 


Write Heddon Hshing 


Conbtoes Catalog Ge. e ri don Ls Powagiac Tackle ade 
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WITH SHOTGUN AND RIFLE IN 
NORTH AMERICAN GAME FIELDS 


By CAPTAIN BEVERLEY W. 
ROBINSON 


Captain Robinson tells a good story while giving the 
soundest practical advice on big and small game 
hunting of every kind in America. Illustrated. $3.50 


MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 


By BEN C. ROBINSON 


A complete description of the Muskellunge, the 
hardest fighting fresh water fish of the North, and 
methods, bait and equipment for catching him, 
based upon years of personal experience. Illustrated. 

$2.00 


Send for attractive catalog with colored illustra- 
tions and get your name on our mailing list for 
announcements of new books which are being 
added constantly. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 














INDIAN FISH LURE Ki ortes fshing lock, 
; ade . box. ts ree catalog of Atuomatic Hooks 
Supplie so Doug ait Recipe Free, 


SPORTSMEN SUPPLY CO. Dept. 51, Louisville, Ky. Fs 
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HE first choice of discrimi- 
nating fishermen for forty 
years. 


Meisselbach Fishing Reels 


are most dependable when most 
A reel for 


The best reels to use 





TTA eke See 


is required of them. 
every use. 
for every purpose: ‘Rainbow,’ 
“Takapart,” ‘‘Tripart,’”? ““Okeh,” 
“Triton,” ‘‘Neptune,”’ ‘‘Surf.’’ 





E Get a demonstration at your E 


Dealer's. If you cannot secure 
S| 











locally, kindly advise and we shall |. 
see that you are promptly sup- | 
plied. 


Send for our Practical Pointers on 4 
fresh-water fishing. 





A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc. 
| 25 West 45th St. New Yerk 


The original and only manufactur- 
ers of genuine Meisselbach Reels. 
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ONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping — stories, and _ pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen, National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 





Z 
|| 
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woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
H preserve trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books - 
you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
mau for a whole 
year _ together 
witb one of our 
handsome Mo- 
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saic Gold Watch 
F obs showr here- 
with. Mail your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
= SPORTSMAN 
28' Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 


ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ONTEST returns were very grati- 

fying on the whole. We received 
applications from boys in practically 
every state in the Union. When affi- 
davits, outline drawings and photos be- 
gan to come into the office, we were 
much surprised to find that entries, 
with a single exception, covered large 
mouthed black bass. 

We realize that the large mouth has 
a far wider distribution than the small 
mouth, nevertheless, we were disap- 
pointed in not receiving more entries 
for the latter fish, inasmuch as boys 
sending in large mouthed bass affidavits 
in the Northern Division, angle where 
the small mouth abounds. 

In considering this point, we wonder 
if the small mouthed bass is harder to 
take than his large mouthed brother. 
Certain it is that the two fish are rarely 
found in the same part of a given lake. 
It is equally true that the smali mouth 
loves deep cool water, with plenty of 
rocks and shade. Here, the fish are 
frequently taken with bait. At certain 
times they will take underwater lures, 
and flies, spinners and bugs on the sur- 
face. 

We believe that study and close ap- 
plication to the subject will bring re- 
sults and we certainly hope to see more 
small mouthed bass entries -in the 1925 
contest. 

Several lads submitted affidavits 
of fish other than black bass. One boy 
sent in a description of a thirty pound 
cat fish and while it was a commend- 
able catch, the fish was, of course, in- 
eligible. 


BOY down in one of our Southern 

States sent in an outline and 
weight of a big large mouthed bass. 
The material was unaccompanied by an 
affidavit, however, and though it was 
a very large fish, it had to be ruled 
out of the contest. 


Finally, we got the surprise of our 
life when we received a photo and let- 
ter telling of the capture, by a young 
girl, of a fifteen pound Florida large 
mouthed bass. The fish was heavier than 
the one which takes the prize in the 
1924 Sonny Boy Contest. As the con- 
test is for boys only, it will be impos- 
sible to award the prize to the skillful 
little girl angler. However, we have 
decided that in the 1925 contest both 
boys and girls will be eligible to com- 
pete. 


No entrance blanks will be required 
this year. Complete details of the con- 
test will be announced in an early sum- 
mer issue of FOREST AND STREAM, and 
in the meantime, information concern- 
ing prize winners in other classes of 
the 1924 contest will be announced 
monthly. 


Editor Sonny Boy Fishing Contest. 


First Aid to Animals 
By Dr. JOHN LYNN LEONARD 


This book is indispensable to every 
one who owns any sort of animal, from 
a domestic pet to farm stock. It tells 
clearly and authoritatively, in language 
which the layman can understand, how 
to care for any sick or injured animal. 
There is a final chapter on the common 
ailments of poultry, and a complete in- 
dex which makes the book instantly use- 
ful in time of need. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, New 


York City. Price, $2.50. 


The Bride of the Whirlpool 


(Continued from page 136) 


where they would tend to direct her 
course towards a marshy lake. He 
went farther into the woods and headed 
her out. 

In a few minutes she came; eyes 
flashing, long black sides gleaming, she 
paused for a moment, and, seeing the 
boys, started for the lake, running 
magnificently. 

It was not without counsel that Mc- 
Neil had taken this lake into his plan 
of capture, for it was shallow, with 
narrows about half-way along its 
length; and all its edge and all the 
narrows had grown a rank crop of 
bull-rushes. These rushes were now 
filled with drifted snow and formed 
three natural heart-breaking barri- 
cades. Between the drifts a couple of 
inches of snow covered the glare ice. 


HERE was a yell from the boys 
and a dash for the lake. The 
horses caught the excitement and ran 
as they had never run before; but 
Fanny, with her great swinging trot, 
kept well ahead. Through the first 
drift in a cloud of dry snow that hid 
her from sight, she broke trail for the 
horses. Out on to the lake, where her 
cloven hooves and padded feet stood 
her in good stead. The horses gained. 
Into the second drift they went in a 
blinding white smother of snow and 
steaming breath. Still she gained 
through, and out across the lake for the 
last drift. The horses gained closer 
and closer. The Youngster was a 
length ahead as in they plunged, strain- 
ing horses and wild riders and panting 
moose, almost together. The horses 
drew alongside, and ‘the Youngster, 
with a wild yell, threw himself from 
the horse upon her neck. In a breath 
his brother was beside him, and, in the 
deep snow, panting as if each gasp 
would be her last, she fell beneath the 
double burden. A coat thrown over 
her head, put an end to her struggles, 
and a halter made her again secure. 
After a rest she was coaxed to rise. 
A few handfuls of oats restored her 
good humor, and gradually she re- 
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sponded so far to the old pet names and 
earesses of McNeil that she consented 
to be led home behind his horse. 


FTER her return to civilization she 

appeared to be contented. She 
wandered at will into the oat bin; slept 
on the barn floor, and became absolute 
mistress of the farm. 

With the coming of spring a marked 
development in her growth was appar- 
ent. By the middle of June she had 
shed her dull coat and appeared in a 
shiny black suit, trimmed with pearl 
grey, wearing for ornament beneath 
her throat her long black bell, with all 
the pride of a noble lady. She had 
grown tall—well over six feet—with 
thick black mane above, while deep 
shoulder, long flank, and rounded bar- 
rel gave promise of early maturity. She 
developed a great fondness for McNeil 
and followed him as she did when a 
baby. 

The early summer found her pretty 
much in her old haunts, but the early 
autumn of this her second year brought 
a decided change. Starting suddenly 
from a stock-still position she would 
charge madly about the yard, bearing 
down whatever stood in her way; or 
crash through the woods about the 
farm, under the influence of a cease- 
less urge. One morning in October she 
suddenly turned north, and, without 
warning, was gone. 

Next day there was no return. Days 
followed when McNeil and his boys, 
with all their wisdom of the woods and 
all their knowledge of her habits, 
scoured her old resorts without a clue. 


NE day when the three tired hunters 
were returning from a fruitless 
search, the Youngster spoke up. 

“Dad, I believe she’s gone back to 
the whirlpool. That’s the way her 
tracks went so far as we could follow 
them, but we lost them in a deep ravine 
among the alders.” 

“Maybe, Son, maybe,” answered Mc- 
Neil, and the Youngster continued, 
“You remember the story of old Black 
Eagle, and how the Spirit of Floating 
Cloud called him back? Well, that’s 
just about the way old Fanny’s been 
acting, and I believe she’s gone back.” 

His father was silent; but next day 
agreed that they should try and follow 
in that direction. So the lads set out on 
horseback, prompted by a feeling that 
led them mile after mile towards the 
Whirlpool. Once they found where she 
had slept, and, encouraged, they hur- 
ried on, and at length came out on the 
Same lake, where, on an evening in the 
second spring before, Fanny had first 
seen the light. 

They freed their tired horses and 
walked up the shore towards the place 
of her capture, watching closely for 
signs, when, as they approached the 
spot, the dogs set up a whine, and rush- 
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Every number on the tent illustrated 
above indicates a necessity if you desire to 


CAMP RIGHT 
Better this year Our 1925 FREE Catalog 


Cheaper this year 
tells you all about our new ideas in 
Auto Camp Tents, Beds and Out- 
door Equipment. Your prices and 
dealer prices are Jower than ever. 


* THE SCHAEFER 
_ ; TENT AND AWNING CO. 


St. Denver, Colo. 
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L. C. SMITH GUN 
WINS FIRST 1925 TRAP- 
SHOOTING CLASSIC 


HE first week of the new year gave 
renewed evidence of the outstanding 
qualities of L. C. Smith Guns when 

Frank M. Troeh was high gun in the first 
big trapshooting tournament of the year 
at Pinehurst, N. C. Throughout the com- 
petition he shot an L. C. Smith Specialty 
grade double-barrel gun fitted with the 
Hunter One-Trigger and broke 621 x 640 
targets at 16 yards. 





The seasoned field or trap shot realizes 


An early start for 
the head of the lake 


Huntes eCenTci ; ? Ir you have never experienced the innumerable thrills 
LwaSe XZ Trigger Guns. He appre of a long canoe trip, start making your plans right 
ciates the facility with which he can fire now. 


the advantages of unvarying distance be- 
tween trigger and gun-butt, which is a 
feature of the L. C. Smith double-barrel 


either the right or left barrel at will and Your first requisite is an ‘Old Town Canoe.” 
Get an “Old Town” and make those summer vaca- 


tion dreams come true. 


“Old Town Canoes” are strong and steady. They 
are fashioned after actual Indian models, which makes 
for gracefulness and speed. And ‘Old Towns” are 
low in price. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1925 catalog shows all models in snappy colors. 
It is free. Write for your copy today. OLp Town 
ee ie 593 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, 


the immunity from injury through jam- 
ming of the trigger finger. 


Ask your dealer to show you the L. C. 
Smith Gun equipped with the Hunter 
One-Trigger or if he does not carry this 
gun in stock write direct to the factory 


for full particulars. Send for catalog 319. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., N. Y. C. 


Al.Toss Pork Rind Minnows: 
Oriental Wiggler- £4 00 
~ So Shimmy Me bE 


Little Eqypt iggler ---75¢ | 

Shimmyetie Fly Rod Wig ler-50$ y); 
Bass, Musky or Fly Rod - 

Pork Rind Strips-45¢ Jar. 


1712-1736 Cohumbus Rd. feveland 7) 
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OUTING CUSHIONS 


of a hundred uses 


















fn makes a com- 


Utility Cushion fortable, cool, 


dry seat out of a hard, hot or wet one and a 
dependable life preserver in an accident. 

Bends “U” shape‘or right angle for seat and back 
in canoe, motor boat, porch swing, auto, ham- 
mock, toboggan or baby crib. Fully guaranteed. 


Sitesy Cushion A IRUBBE 
All Purposes 


Products 
AIR PILLOWS 
MATTRESSES 

CUSHIONS 

SWIMMING 

DEVICES 
HOSPITAL 
RINGS 
ETC,, ETC. 


Our patented process 
makes Air Products 





brings comfort to achy 
bones on stool, chair, boat 
seat, bleachers or anywhere 
a cool, dry seat is wanted. 
Slip it in your pocket and 
take it anywhere. Made in practical,dependable, 
many colors and materials. reasonably priced. 


Write for OUR NEW CATALOG of 

Practical Air Goods That Make Outdoor 

Life Safe, Comfortable and Pleasurable. 
AIRUBBER CORPORATION 
514 W. Illinois St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hunting and Fishing 


. Magazine 


will bring you each month 
all the latest and worth- 
while wrinkles on firearms, 
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HUNTING 


AND. 


FISHING 








ammunition, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, sport cloth- 
ing, boats, decoys, ete. It 
will keep you posted up to 
the minute on game law 
changes, wood craft kinks, 
grub recipes, care and re- 
pair of guns and _ tackle, 
breeding and training of 
hunting dogs, secrets of 
trapping, ete. During the 
many days throughout the 
year when you can’t get 
out yourself with rod and 
gun, you can have almost 
as much fun reading in 
Hunting & Fishing about 
the experiences and looking at pictures of what other good 
fellows are doing in all parts of the country. 


Biggest value ever offered in a sporting magazine, only 


$1.00 for THREE WHOLE YEARS. 


Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
the distinct understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this magazine, 
we will return your money without question or quibble. 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine 
280 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘stower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. AI) 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





382 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS °,,?%,.3% 


made happy 
every boy wants and 
, never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep. and force and learn 
that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have 








Ya them, order from us. 
<4 Zip-Zip shooter com- SEDEE ccane 
plete 350 « or tiles for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money arder 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Columbia, S. GC. 
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ing in, they saw a great cow moose 
stretched at full length. It was Fanny 
—but dead. A bullet had lodged deep 
in her vitals; but the wound showed 
that she had carried it far, till at last, 
worn down with pain, had with her 
last feeble steps followed the Call, and 
come back to the Whirlpool. 


[= deep grief the boys turned away, 
and as they climbed the hill the even- 
ing mists rose above the river, and 
curled into fantastic figures. Watch- 
ing them they saw in the twilight the 
form of a maiden with flowing hair 
and beckoning arms, and turning away 
they said, with hushed voices, “It is 
Floating Cloud—it is the Bride of the 
Whirlpool.” 


The Migration of Hawks and 
Hawk Shooting 
(Continued from page 141) 
obliged to stop and load up, a process 
that consumed a minute or two, and 
while the operation was going on sev- 
eral hawks would always fly over; they 
usually came in pairs, so the second 
bird escaped as did many others. A 
single-shot “Champion” breech-loader 
soon followed the old muzzle-loader and 


with this I shot more hawks than with | 


any other gun I ever owned. I became 
so proficient with this that many times 
I was able to make doubles. I would 
hold my thumb on the top lever and 
when the trigger was pulled the gun 
usually flew open. I extracted the 
empty shell with my right hand and 
slipped in a fresh one which I had been 
holding in my left hand during the 
firing process, then get the second bird 
before he was beyond range. 

Nobody thought of going “hawking” 
without taking at least fifty or seventy- 
five shells, the more the better. I have 
stood beneath an old oak tree in Stov- 
er’s field down in Harpswell and by 
scarcely changing my position, have 
shot twenty-eight hawks between the 
hours of eight and twelve in the morn- 
ing; they always fly better at that time. 

More than once when a boy I have 
consulted with some old_ saltwater 
weather prophet:—‘“Say, Uncle Bill, 
how’s the wind going to be in the morn- 
ing?” Then Uncle Bill would bite off 
a whale of a big chew of “B. L.,” take 
a good long squint to west’ard, expecto- 
rate and reply: ‘Well, Frankie, I 
reckon she’s coming off here to the nor’- 
ward all feather-white.” That was 
enough for me; I would go home that 
night and load up an extra supply of 
shells, using plenty of No. 4 shot, then 
go to bed and dream of hawk shooting 
until daylight. 

The sport became so popular at one 
time that many of the city gunners 
planned their vacations for the “hawk- 
ing’ season” and the storekeepers al- 
ways figured on carrying an extra stock 
of shells at that period. 
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I will try to portray a typical hawk- 
ing scene on a mid-September morning 
of twenty-five years ago: The sky is 
of a deep violet-blue with a bank of 
big white clouds hanging lazily in the 
north from which the wind is freshen- 
ing hourly. The air is cool, but not 
too cool, for summer is about to depart, 


yet still lingers as though reluctant to. 


go. In the distance lie Orr’s and Bail- 
ey’s Islands separated by a turquoise- 
tinted bay where the white-caps chase 
each other merrily but never quite catch 
up. A large field where a dozen or fif- 
teen men sprawl in various attitudes 
at a distance of one hundred yards 
apart. That “firing line’ contains men 
of many walks of life from the higher- 
paid lawyer and physician and college 
professor to the veriest farmer and fish- 
erman. In that body of men is repre- 
sented every type of gun from the old 
single-barreled muzzle-loading ‘“Queen’s 
Arm” to the fastest action automatic of 
the latest make. 


ARRIVE late, so take a position at 

the nearest end of the line. Greet- 
ings are exchanged with the man next 
to me and I sit down on the grass, rest- 
ing my Remington pump across my 
knees. Crossing the bay from Orr’s 
Island a pair of “chicken” hawks scale 
up over Stover’s woods which awakens 
interest at the upper end of the line. 
The first man is partly standing while 
the second gunner assumes a crouch. 
“What a beautiful chance for a double.” 
I murmur as the “chickens” flutter and 
scale over “number one man.” There 
is only one report which throws a hol- 
low “boom” as the heavy charge of 
black powder ignites. A cloud of smoke 
rolls across the field while one hawk 
folds up and comes down; the other 
keeps on and is doubled up by a charge 
of 4’s from the next man in line; the 
first man is ramming home a fresh 
charge. 
hawks with three sharp “cracks” of his 
automatic; there is no perceptible show 
of smoke; the modern “nitro” powder 
does not generate it to any extent. 


A 


“PICKED - WINGED” 


but Irwin sleeps peacefully on, he has 
been out late to a dance the night before 
at Hamilton’s Hall; let him sleep. 

A sparrow hawk tries to slip past 
“Ton” Douglas. Lon who moves only 
once in an hour or so, raises his old 


The second man stops three 


hawk 
swerves sharply from the woods; — 
there he goes right over Irwin Connors, © 


im 


- 


8-bore with painful slowness and blows — 


the hawk to atoms. 


Along in the middle of the line sit 
Jim Lubee and Al Bibber, the two most 
deadly men with a double gun that it 
has ever been my pleasure to meet; the 
ground in front of them is strewn with 
dead hawks; they are chewing “B. L.” 


and their accuracy with tobacco juice 


i 


on grasshoppers is on par with their 
hawk shooting. A pair of pigeon hawks 
attempt to sneak over Jim’s head. He 
doubles so quickly on them that the re- 
ports sound almost as one, while Al 
shoots both dead birds over before they 
touch the ground. A lull while pipes 
and chews are renewed; then as the 
flight reaches its peak the guns “boom” 
and “whang” all up and down the line; 
it’s like a picture of the “Battle of 
Lexington.” 


GRE of the woods springs a robin 
with a hawk in swift pursuit. The 
robin darts here and there uttering 
shrill cries, then flies straight toward 
the line of men as though for protec- 
tion. “Poor little devil,’ mutters one 
of the men, “I’ll fix that cuss if I can 
get him without getting the robin, too.” 
The robin drops suddenly and the hawk 
slides above him only to turn again, 
but too late, and the man grunts with 
satisfaction as he blows through the 
empty barrel preparatory to inserting 
a new shell. 

My neighbor downs a_ red-tailed 
hawk, breaking its wing. He inadver- 
tently picks up the wounded bird which 
in turn sheaths its talons in the man’s 
wrist. No, there is no letting go, and 
the man finally pulls a knife from his 
pocket, opens the blade with his teeth 
and runs it through the hawk’s neck; 
the man swears softly and wipes the 
blood away. I saw this happen. 


LN “CHICKEN” hawk is just over my 
head; it’s a long long shot, but I 
have lots of shells. They are easy to 
hit and I get him exactly right. You 
might think I missed that fellow, but 
watch him a moment. Notice that he 
hasn’t moved a wing since I fired. Held 
up by the wind and with wings out- 
spread he scales some fifty yards or 
more. Now you will notice that his 
wings are drawing in to his sides. 
There he goes, down, down ever so 
slowly at first, then he pitches forward 
as his wings lose their last ounce of 
resistance; the bird has been dead for 
the last thirty seconds; it is an old trick 
with them. Sometimes they retain a 
spark of life until able to alight on a 
tree-limb where they take a death grip 
with their talons and have been found 
later clinging to the limb, though quite 
dead. One old hawk shooter told me 
that he found the skeleton of a bird 
which he took to be a hawk, sitting in 
an upright position on a limb, its talons 
firmly imbedded in the bark. 

I understand that some “hen” hawks 
are “portected.” They have got to be 
mighty well protected and with a coat 
of armor whenever they get within 
seventy-five yards or less of my gun. 
As I remarked before: a hawk is al- 
ways a hawk to me, and the only good 
one is a dead one. I always shoot and 
ask questions afterwards. 











Cleaning is a real joy 
fy when you have the right tools 
Hi HE VLU&D Cleaning Outfit for gun 
) and rifle shooters is not only a per- 


fect set of cleaning tools with complete accessor- 
ies, but every sportsman will appreciate the ad- 
vantage of having his cleaning outfit always com- 
plete in this attractive Japanned metal box. 

This outfit has been carefully selected by our 
own gun and rifle experts. Prices: Rifle set 
$3.75; Shot Gun set $4.00. Combination Gun 
and Rifle outfit $6.75. The VL&D Guarantee 
goes with each set. Sold direct. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
HUNTING F.HSCHAUFFLER . President» 
FISHING 349 MADISON AVENUE 
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Lhey Lever Spoot Loose 


OU can pay more, but you can’t buy 
any better gun for consistent shoot- 
ing qualities, hard service and reliability. 


Sold at popular prices to meet every requirement. 
Ask your Baker Agent—we can give you his name—or write us. 
BAKER GUN CO., 253 Church Street, New York 

















G CABINS and COTTAGES 


HOW TO BUILD AND FURNISH THEM 
By WILLIAM S. WICKS 
(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the sub- 
ject ever written. Full explana- 
tions how to build cabins of all sizes 
with directions and numerous illus- 
trations. Everything from a shack 
to the most pretentious Adirondack 
structure is included. Pictures and 
plans of fireplaces; how to build 
chimneys; rustic stairways, etc. 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
ne 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
<a 


Price $2 postpaid. 


‘BOOK DEPARTMENT 
FOREST and STREAM, 221 West 57th St., New York City 
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boat anywhere it will float. 
Automatic tilting and patent- 
ed L-A Slipping Clutch Pro- 
peller protect both motor 
and boat against damage 
from under water obstacles. 


In the LAY win you get 


Power—Speed—Control 


4 hs L-A Twin is the most powerful outboard 
motor of its weight—weighs 52 lbs. complete 
and develops at least 3H. P. It is the speediest 
motor of its power—drives the ordinary rowboat 
8 miles or more per hour. And now with the 
McNab-Kitchen Manoeuvring Rudder as an extra, 
it is the last word in control. 

Note these additional features: Most powerful 
magneto in outboard field. Rope and rudder steer- 





ing. Indestructible gas tank. Under water parts 
made of non-corrosive aluminum alloy. Quwiet 
exhaust. Alemite lubrication. See your dealer or 


write for full particulars. 


Jockwo 


5123 Jackson St. 





-COMPANY— AE 
Jackson, Mich. 





Builders of Marine Motors for 22 Years 


NEW, TESTED FOR THIS SEASON 
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Bs ALL GAMEFISH IN ALL WATERS, LAKE OR STREAMS. 
SEND 622 FOR SET OF 4, (F NOTLIKED,RETURN THEM, GET YOUR MONEY BACK. 


roressLOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE NY. 
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30D ys Free Trial 3 Pip 
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and sizes, famous Ranger bicycles. {i { \} 

Delivered ioe on approval, express prepaid, at : NT 

Factory Prices, from $21.50 u i ' 

$5 a Month if p nities Parents often Wi dé 

advance first deposit. \¥ se 

Boys can earn small payments. 

Ti wheels, lamps, horns, equipment at 
ires half usual prices. Send pepe pd 
Write for our marvelous prices and terms, 


CYCLE COMPANY writeus 
Mea 





DEPT. H-257, CHICAGO free ti LY, 


My ‘‘Roughit’? Pure Wool Socks Now 
Let me send you half a dozen of my 6 for 





or cash with order. 3 pairs $1.75, 
Mrs.J. W.R. Norton 512 Proctor Boul. Utica, N.Y. 


FREE SPORT 


MANUAL 


CONTAINING 96 LI 96 LIVE PAGES el te 
PERT eee aaron FOR 
SPORTSMAN. 3 NAMMUNITION 


GU 
and SUPPLIES AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
P. VON FRANTZIUS 


608 Diversey Pkwy. F-3 





Chicago, Ul. 
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The L-A Twin propels your 


genuine old-fashioned homeknit socks. 
Satisfaction or money back. C.O.D. $998 
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With the Marten Trapper 
at Timberline 


(Continued from page 137) 


ermine—my favorite marten set was 
next, the trap being set on the limb of 
a large spruce tree, and here I met the 
sight that gladdens the heart and 
brings a smile to the face of the lonely 
trapper—a dark, silky beauty, hang- 
ing by one hind foot. 

Here I rested and ate my lunch, and 
this being the end of my line, I turned 
toward the cabin, traveling at a lower 
altitude and getting one more ermine 
on the return trip. 


N this country we get most of our 

marten on the ridges, and in the 
creek beds and ravines at timber line; 
or in the green timber from four to 
six thousand feet altitude. On this 
“Alpine trap-line” I catch only marten 
and ermine, but occasionally I find the 
tracks of wolves and once during the 
winter of 1922-23, high above timber 
line, I found the fresh track of a fox, 
something very seldom seen in this 
country. 

Marten are the main quest of the 
mountain trapper and let me say, he 
certainly earns all they bring him! 


Ducks and Duck Shooting 
By WILLIAM BARBER HAYNES 


A collection of interesting wild fowl 
tales gathered from some of America’s 
most famous duck grounds. The book, 
besides being entertaining, contains not 
a little bit of information. 

Published by William C. Hazelton, 
Chicago, III. 


Dreaming Back 
(Continued from page 140) 


of bubbling water and sizzling meat, 
and a fragrance sufficiently enticing to 
have drawn the gods from Olympus— 
unless hunger and appetite are un- 
known in that rather indefinitely lo- 
cated country. I verily believe that at 
least two-thirds of the joy of the hunter 
comes from the camp-fires—and not 
only of the hunter, but of every man or 
woman who loves to dwell in God’s 
natural open spaces. It is a harking- 
back to the primitive if you like to call 
it so—but it is the primitive from which 
we gain strength to endure and live 
our intense civilization. 


MIGHT easily be tempted to dwell 

on the reasons for the camp-fire’s 
attractions—apart from the fact that it 
is useful for cooking purposes—but I 
must speak only of matters relevant 
to this simple story. That fire was con- 
sidered a protection against both wild 


beasts and evil spirits, I will mention 
because of what— But I mustn’t get 
ahead of my story. 

Darkness had fallen over the forest 
when Mac and I finished the last, delici- 
ous morsel of friend grouse and swal- 
lowed the last piece of mealy potato. 
We ate slowly, and we talked as we ate. 

The picture comes back to me vividly. 
The gray-bearded man and I—old age 
and youth—sitting side by side before 
that fire, its light playing on our faces, 
and making the surrounding forest look 
the darker for its own brightness. I 
hear the gentle rustle of the aspen pop- 
lars down near the bank, a sort of 
ghostly sound suggestive of ghostly 
garments, and— 


* * * * 


A gentle scratching on my room door 
wakes me from my dream. It is the 
way the Scotch fiddler announces him- 
self: he never knocks. 

“Come in,” I call. 

He pokes his lean and kindly-looking 
face into the room. 

“I just wanted to tell ye that I’ve got 
a job,” he says. “I see you’re busy 
writin’ so I won’t disturb the wonderfu’ 
author.” He always makes a mock of 
my writing, in a kindly way, and of 
course I get back at him and his fiddling 
in the same vein. 


H® lays a small package on the bu- 
reau near the door. 

“It’s a little tobacco I brought over 
with me frae’ Scotland on my last trip. 
It’s strong. Good night.” 

Before I am fully awake again he 
has closed the door and gone. A fine 
chap is the Scotch fiddler. I will try 
his tobacco to-morrow evening. I’m 
glad he’s found a job. He reminds me 
a little of Tom McGregor. 


Alligators and Crocodiles 
(Continued from page 147) 


owing to the conditions prevailing in 
their normal environment, to their en- 
tire freedom, to regularity of feeding 
habits, and so on. 


UNDREDS of alligators in the 
South have been shot and killed 
from decks of river craft; a heavy ball 
from any modern arm is all that is re- 
quired to slay one of them, should the 
ball enter a vital spot. There is no 
truth in the statement that their hides 
protect them when thus hit, as any 
’gator himself will tell you. Many 
young are taken and sold to the bird- 
stores for curios, which further makes 
for the extermination of the species. 
Alligators hold their enemy, man, in 
great fear, although the old ones will 
put up a big fight when cornered. Both 
jaws and tail are used with marked 
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skill and power, and a blow from the 
tail of an old specimen may knock a 
man entirely out. Many good stories 
have been published giving accounts of 
such fights, and the fact is generally 
stated that the ’gator was either killed 
or got away badly wounded. 


Young alligators feed chiefly on fish, 
while the old ones add birds and mam- 
mals to the list. Very young ones catch 
insects, frogs, and various tadpoles. In 
a brief article like the present one 
much interesting history with respect 
to alligators must be passed by, and 
our remaining space will have to be 
devoted to a few words about croco- 
diles. 


As stated, a crocodile can readily be 
distinguished from an alligator by the 
peculiarities of its teeth and its pointed 
snout; its form is more slender, and it 
is a far more agile reptile. A full- 
grown animal may attain a length of 
over fifteen feet, and weigh nearly 450 
pounds. 


HEY stand in the greatest possible 

fear of man—will even dash away 
from a child should one appear while 
they lie basking in the sun on a bank. 
They are extremely active, and the old 
ones possess the power of raising them- 
selves on their stiffened-out limbs and 
running for short distances. Croco- 
diles in captivity are notoriously vici- 
ous and bad-tempered, and must be 
approached with caution. Many of 
their habits agree with the ones seen 
in alligators, and they live upon the 
same kinds of food in nature. Their 
rate of growth, too, is about the same, 
as are their breeding habits, all of 
which is well known to those who have 
had opportunity to study them in their 
native haunts, as well as in the tanks 
at various zodélogical gardens, where 
specimens have been kept in captivity. 


Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 149) 


kind. A pill generally makes him sick 
and if he’s got other stuff inside to 
absorb the poison vomiting will result. 


Sometimes a coyote will pick up a 
pill, carry it in his mouth for a half 
mile and then spit it out. The trap- 
per comes along, sees his pill is miss- 
ing and wonders why he can’t catch 
up with the poisoned coyote. And that 
isn’t the worst of it. Another less 
suspicious furbearer will come along, 
pick up the bait dropped by the coyote 
and wander off in the woods some- 
where to die undiscovered—a shame- 
ful waste. 


HAVE done a lot of poisoning, off 
and on, during the last ten years. 
I’ve poisoned coyotes in Washington 
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Over a Century Old 


1822 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK (nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; 
FLY COLORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a 
“NOVEL INDEX”’ describing outfits for angling 
for various Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF 10¢ IN STAMPS. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


“TUSCARORA,” 8% to 9% feet 
“MANCO” 8% to 9% fee 5. 

“MILLS’ STANDARD,’’ 8 to 9% feet....... 30.00 
“H. L. LEONARD,” 7% to 9% feet 50.00 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 


“CRESCO”’ (ENGLISH - TYPE) 
“KENNET” (ENGLISH) ) 
“H. L. LEONARD” 


DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 


30-Yd. Size D E iy 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... $6.00 $5.40 $4.80 ea. 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 11.75 10.00 8.75 “ 


“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 


For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet 
For Wet Fly—-3 weights—6 feet 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


MiZes lo.) Lee ANG LO TERME Screed waeae sisi $2 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 2.4 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 


BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Either Regular or Light Tied............ $1.50 doz. 


“ALBION’’ WADERS 
(The Only Perfeet Waders) 
LEGGINS, Stocking Feet 
LEGGINS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet 


TROUSERS, Stocking Feet 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 


BOXES with compartments......... $0.60 to $15.00 
BOXES with individual clips a) ae 6.50 
BOOKS (clips or pockets)..,......+6. 7 








This Top Lever Spring 
Always Works 


It is the type of top 
lever spring used on 
all Parkers. A strong 
spiral spring set 
snugly in a housing 
assures positive lever 
action always —an 
important point to 
consider in choosing 
a gun. 


At your dealer's, 
or send for catalog. 


PARKER BROS. 
Master Gun Makers 
29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 





Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 5% ft.) 
“PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPARKEIL” BAIT, $20.00; BAIT CAST- 

ING (3 Agates) 16.00 
“H. L. LEONARD,” Three-Piece, 
2 8 ft. 48.00 
H. L. LEONARD” Two-Piece. 
ft. (3 Agates) 


BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 

(Quadruple Multiplying) 

“JERSEY,’’ No. 2315, Nickel Plated....... $2.50 

“MANCO,’’ No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated.. 6.75 

“CROWN SPECIAL,” Jeweled Nickel Silver... 8.75 

“MEEK,”’ Plain or Jeweled Bearings, 

: $30.00 to $38.00 

*‘BEETZEL,’’ Level Winding...............- 20.00 


LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGTHS 


“MILLS’ RECORD,’’ Extra Hard, 3. Sizes 
Drab or Black 


Salt Water Tackle 


RODS ~ 

Pe ON A ye arDOniee se ©. 2, ok ee ek ss. $42.50 
H. L. LEO.;ARD Light Tackle 

45, 23 
MILLS? «STANDARD Tarpon. so).s....00266- 32 
MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tackle.......... 28.00 
H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt)... 48.2! 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt)......... 25.00 
MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish.............. 28.00 
MONARCH Weakfish 


REELS <- 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 (large). .$80.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0.... 70.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Bonefish 2/0.. ... 65.00 
MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish Mg 
J. VOM HOFE Surf 
MILLS’ Surf 
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last! 

These are all we have left 
of a lot of genuine im- 
ported Champiere field 
glasses bought when the 
French rate of exchange 
was lowest. ‘‘Champiere’’ 
always guarantees optical 
and mechanical perfec- 
tion. 

See distant objects as 
though they were near 
you. Wonderful at prize 
fights, ball games, boat 
races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 
An ideal gift. This splendid glass has 8 lenses of finest 
optical glass, over 15% inches in diameter. Wonderful 
light gathering power and sharp definition. Middle bar 
graduated from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 

Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 


Only 4% inches high closed, 6% inches extended. Great 
range. A goed compass is attached to top bar. Tubes 
engraved. ‘‘High Power Aviator’s Glass,’’ or ‘‘Army Long 
Range.’’ Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 
and supplied with handsome case and straps. A wonder- 
ful bargain. Only 500 more at $7.95. Order direct from 
this ad. Money back if not satisfied. 

FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 

The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Telescopes 
for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 

Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 73, Elmira, N. Y- 
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“49 BRAND” 


Mosquito Net Canopies 





These are the nets used by campers, hunt- 
ers, fishermen, hikers, auto campers, etc. 
Made to fit right over cots, beds and ground 
bedding. The fine mesh protects absolutely 
from mosquitos, gnats, flies, spiders, beetles ; 
enables you to read, rest or sleep cool and 
comfortably. Simply suspend both ends from 
convenient trees, stakes or tent poles. 


“All Tucked in for the Night’ 





On the ground Used with cot 


Model M (illustrated)—Can be used on either single 
or 3%4 width cots or on the ground; weighs about 18 oz. 
complete, including wire rod ends; packs 37” long by 5” 
diameter, $2.2 
If your store cannot supply you, send money order or 
personal check direct to us. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


UNIVERSAL COVER FASTENER CO. 


Department 17 


125 East 28rd Street New York City 


FORDS run 34-Miles 


(on Gallon of Gasoline ) 


Low Gear Seldom Used 
With Air-Friction Carburetor 
Guaranteed to reduce gasoline bills on any 


4g car from one-half to one-third and increase 
power of motorsfrom 30 to 50% 


j Sent on 30 Day’s Trial 


Fits any car. Attach yourself. Startseasy incold weather. No 

shifting of gears in slow moving traffic, Send make of car and 

take advantage of ourspecial30-day trial offer. pe eere vee tec 
AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR C 

1557 Raymond Bldg. isin Ohio 















$12.50 


U. S. Army Model 1917 Rifle 


Cal. 30, five shot. Barrel 25 1-4in., total length 46 in., 
weight 9 1-2 Ibs. Barrel and stock car’ Sight 
mounted over receiver. This type used by A. EB. F. 
Price, $12.50. Ball cartridges $3.50 per 100. Gun- 
ners cleaning kit 85 cents. 15 Acres Army Goods. 
New Catalog 1925S, 6Oth Anniversary issue, 372 
pages, fully illustrated, contains ele and histori- 
cal information of all ‘American mi pet guns and 
istols (including Colts) since 1775, with all World 
ar rifles, Mailed 0c. Established 1865. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 
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“Prefer your Binoculars to two 
others we tried out.’’—Yarnell. 
“They surely are all you claim 
for them.’’—Roosa, ‘‘Fine for the 
price.’’ — Wegel. “Very much 
pleased.’’—Barnes. High Grade 
French Champiere Binoculars, 14 
ligne, equipped with extra power- 
ful Achromatic Lenses. Central 
focusing and width adjustment. 
Large field of vision. Ideal for 
study of Outdoor Life. Hunting, 
Motoring, etc. Compact, Alloy of 
Aluminum body, Morocco covered. Finely finished. Will 
last a lifetime. Case and shoulder straps included. Money 
refunded if not pleased. 


High-Power, Big patuey $8.75C.0.D. 
BENNER & CO. TRENTON, N. J. 











Reliable Pheasant Standard 


By F. J. SUDOW 


A practical guide on the Culture, Breeding, 
Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, Crossmating, 
Protecting, Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, 
etc., of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamental 
Land and Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrvmen. “The 
Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter.” 


95 pages Colored Illustrations Paper, $1.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th St. New York City 
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and silver cross foxes in the Atha- 
basca country. I know the ins and 
outs of the game and believe that, ex- 
cept in rare cases, the use of the stuff 
should be discouraged. Anyone can 
mix a grain of strychnine in a piece 
of lard or tallow and it’s easy enough 
to scatter the deadly pills around the 
woods. The only sure way of getting 
coyotes is to put the poison in one’s 
mouth and hold his jaws shut until it 
takes effect! If one pill don’t work, 
repeat the dose. I have killed coyotes 
with poison by freezing the bait down 
to the ice in cold weather when hunt- 
ing was poor. The animals would get 
down and gnaw at the frozen meat 
until the strychnine took effect. Sel- 
dom would they get more than a few 
rods distant from the spot. The lo- 
location of these baits must be marked 
accurately or you will be unable to 
find them after a heavy storm. Two 
stakes as markers, in line with the 
bait, will answer the purpose, the dis- 
tance between the middle marker and 
the bait being ascertained in number 
of paces. I knew two Swedes who 
made a big catch of coyotes and foxes 
by scattering poison on the Athabasca 
River near where I trapped. They also 
killed a hundred dollar sleigh dog for 
me! 


Henry Braithewaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 


(Continued from page 143) 


he was trying to strike me with his 
feet. I got him down after a while 
when he was weakened from loss of 
blood and I was soaked with it from 
head to foot and nearly all in. Then 
I examined him to see where the bul- 
let had struck and found it was the 
top of the shoulder, just clearing the 
spinal column. I have learned since 
that an animal struck there will in- 
stantly go down as it gives the spine 
a great shock. 


ONCE shot a moose in the same 

way and he went down just as the 
caribou did. I walked over him step- 
ping on his side with my snow shoes, 
for I thought a much larger bull had 
got away and I wanted to investigate. 
Following the tracks I found it was 
a cow, so I came back to my first 
moose only to find it had got up and 
gone and I have no doubt it was hit 
in the same place as the caribou, for 
there was little or no blood. It was 
near night and I was a long way from 
camp so I concluded to let him go and 
look for him later. Something turned 
up which prevented my returning for 
three or four weeks. The next time 
I was in that part of the country, I 
decided to follow his track. I found 
he had gone only about a mile when 


he had again yarded and appeared to 
be doing well, so I decided to leave 
him alone. In April the next spring 
when the snow was very deep I passed 
that way again and found him in 
nearly the same place. He had shed 
his antlers in the meantime and 
started a new pair which were some 
eight or ten inches long. That was 
the last I saw of him. 


The Story of the Prism 
Binocular 


(Continued from page 145) 


of the object viewed, some provision 
must be made in the ocular mount to 
permit of its being moved back and 
forth until it comes into correct focus 
for the objective image. Two methods 
of focusing a prism binocular are in 
common use, one being called “inde- 
pendent” or “individual” and the other 
“central.” 


N the individual system each ocular 

is mounted in a helical cylinder which 
can be moved up or down with sufficient 
lee-way to pick up the objective image 
from comparatively close range to in- 
finity. Each ocular mount may be fo- 
cused independently of the other, hence 
the name of the system. Both mounts 
are engraved with a diopter scale which 
enables the user who is familiar with 
his glasses to instantly set them for 
the correct viewing distance without 
the necessity of bringing the glasses to 
the eyes for the purpose. 

The “central focusing adjustment,” 
as its name implies, consists of a post 
placed centrally between the two bodies 
of the binocular, to the upper end of 
which a transverse bar is mounted. 
The two ocular mounts are fastened 
to the ends of this bar and move in uni- 
son on two cylinders projecting from 
the main tubes of the binocular. By 
means of a small wheel surrounding 
the upright post, the entire system can 
be moved up and down at will. To 
compensate for any difference in visual 
acuity, the right ocular of this system 
is also mounted in a helical tube which 
permits of its being focused independ- 
ently of the whole. Both these systems 
possess good points in their favor and 
for this reason it is rather difficult to 
express a preference. 


HILE the glasses with central 

focusing adjustment can be more 
rapidly changed in focus from near to 
far objects or reverse, those with the 
individual adjustment may with a little 
practice be set to the proper focal dis- 
tance by means of the diopter scales. 
Moreover, the individual focusing bin- 
ocular permits of construction which 
makes it absolutely dust and moisture- 
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proof. It is a significant fact that 
whereas the average beginner will lean 
toward the central type, experienced 
users such as aviators, army and navy 
men will invariably select the individual 
focusing adjustment. Note this, how- 
ever, that for these three classes a bin- 
ocular would be largely used at in- 
finity or great distances where the need 
for a change of focus is unlikely to 
arise. For other requirements, as for 
example the study of birds, where a 
rapid change of focus may be neces- 
sary, the central adjustment would be 
the more desirable one. 


The uses for a grood prism binocular 
are almost infinite. For aviation, mili- 
tary and marine use they are a positive 
necessity, but will add materially to the 
pleasure and benefit to be derived from 
any other use. At the theater or opera 
your powers of vision can be increased 
threefold with a little wide angle glass 
of 3 magnifications. In the pursuit of 
game they are practically indispensible. 
The approaching flock of birds may be 
canvas backs, teal, or coots; a 6 or 8 
power field-glass will tell. 


OU see a hazy outline of a deer a 

mile away and wonder whether it is 
buck or doe. A prism binocular would 
solve the problem beyond possibility of 
doubt. They could well be standard 
equipment for any motor car used for 
pleasure. In the mountains or sea- 
shore, for baseball or football games, 
polo matches, yacht racing, horse rac- 
ing, hiking or boxing bouts, in fact, 
wherever the sense of sight is used, 
the occasion can be vastly improved 
with the use of a good prism binocular. 


In conclusion, I cannot too strongly 
stress the term “good prism binocular.” 
The desultory habit of trying one cheap 
glass after another will only cause end- 
less dissatisfaction and useless expense. 
There are many varieties of good 
glasses on the market, and if one em- 
bodies all of the features I have men- 
tioned, and bears the name of a reput- 
able manufacturer, do not hesitate to 
acquire it. If you cannot afford to buy 
a good glass, wait until you can, for 
with apologies to Dr. Bruette “I do not 
know of anything more useful than a 
good pair of binoculars, nor anything 
that is more useless than a bad pair.” 
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Distant game you might never see 
with ordinary glasses can be quickly 
spotted with a Carl Zeiss Prism 
Binocular. 


The new wide-angle models have a 
field of view almost twice the area of 
the view seen through other prism 
binoculars, and cover twenty times 
the area seen through a non-prismatic 
glass. 


This greatly enlarged field is also 


CARL ZEISS€ 


’ Prism Binoculars ¥* 


The new Carl Zeiss Wide- 


angle Prism Binoculars 
have a field of view almost 
twice the area of the view 
seen through the aver- 
age prism binocular, and 
cover 20 times the area 
seen through a non-pris- 


matic glass. 


a decided advantage in poor light, 
and in following game-on the run. 


Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars have 
great light-gathering power and un- 
usually sharp definition. 


Of strong, dust- and moisture- 
proof construction, they will stand 
a lifetime of hard service. 

At opticians, camera-dealers and 
sporting-goods stores. 


Write for catalogue. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U.S.A gent, 150 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
General Distributing Agents for Canada: The Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Ottawa 





Tried by 
a thousand trails 


ARLETON CANOES are built 

to stand the gaff of years of the 
hardest service. They do it too. In 
over a quarter of a century of manu- 
facture we have never had one dis- 
satisfied user. 


Carleton Canoes are wonderfully 
light. They are beautifully balanced, 
fast and surprisingly easy to handle. 
And Carleton Canoes are unusually 
reasonable in price. 


Send for our new illustrated catalog. 
It gives prices and complete informa- 
tion. Write for your free copy today. 
Tue Carrtzeton CAnoz Co., eee ron 
Street, Old Town, Maine, U 


CARLETON 


Get Our 
Catalogue 


American Awning 


& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Nitro Powder Solvent 


N29 


Cleans all firearms right. Takes the potassium 
chloride (salt) out of the bore clean as a 
whistle. Prevents rust, preserves resale value, 
Send 10 cent stamp for sample. 


For the working parts use Hoppe’s lubricating 
Oil. A pure lubricant, containing no acid or 
other harmful ingredient, no thinner. Light 
and penetrating, does not gum. 


Ask your dealer. Write for free Cleaning 
Guide, 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Try Our Classified Columns for Results. 


See Pages 188 and 189. 


ABELBEST. 
‘SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Ioc.r ORvis Cop | 


MANCHESTER VERMONT | 
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Jefever 


New Lerever NITRO- 


SPECIAL ONLY $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as themost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 

gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 









































gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga, 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12- -ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about27% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
B® for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 









Box 1576, ‘eeb. Station 
SPRINGFIEL MASS. 





WHY NOT spend Spring. Summer and Fall gather” 

ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 eaoh* 
Simp'e outdoor work with my instructions, picturess 
price-list. Send lle (not stamps) for my L[llustrated 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 








“om inal 
MANNLICHER- SCHOENAUER tog 
6.5 and 8 mm. Special Price. 5. 
Ammunition for above, per 100 
Sole Distributor for GERB. ADAMY’ Ss 
OVER AND UNDER SHOT GUNS; 
DeLuxe Grade, 12, 16 and 20 gauge.$165.00 ; 
THREE BARREL CUNS 
DeLuxe Grade, 12, 16 and 20 gauge 30/30 
Also Sole Agent for $149.50 
/MERKEL Over and Under and 3 Barrel Guns 
Write for Special Prices ‘ 
88W CHAMBERS STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 









fe Not overrun with te 

: Wy Counce with opportunity for 

wi money-maki big fees. 

$5000 to B10, 000 incomes attained 

by experts. Easy to master under our 

>” correspondence metheds. Credentials award- 

e We_assist students and graduates in 

getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 

lished_1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You’ll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 71-J.A. Newark, N. Y. 






“TI slept alone—snug and warm. 


My two companions with two 
wool blankets suffered, though 
huddled together. This Fiala 


Sleeping Bag is the only one I 
ever liked.”’-—Horace Kephart. 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 
Weighs but 5 Ibs.; warm as 30 lbs. of 
blankets. No hooks, strings or crude 
contraptions. Write for circulars and 
prices. 

The MIRAKEL 5x Prism Binoculars, 
genuine Jena; weighs only 5 oz. $22.50 
Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment 
Let us furnish estimates 


ANTHONY FIALA F 25 Warren St., New York City 
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Cowboys North and South 
By WILL JAMES 


Those who have followed Will James’ 
articles on the West in Scribner’s mag- 
azine will welcome this volume. James 
writes in any easy manner, as though 
he were telling the story directly to 
you. The publishers say in their pre- 
face that “the stories are not trans- 
lated into good English; they are left 
in the picturesque vernacular and 
hence are more than ever real.” The 
author’s versatility is well demon- 
strated in his drawings with which the 
book is liberally illustrated. He is a 
trained observer and a skillful artist 
as well. 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City. Price, $3.50. 


Beginners Both 
(Continued from page 151) 


and leaped on his back and rode him 
off to the tune of flapping wings and a 
most efficiently jabbing beak that 
sought out the more tender portions of 
a dog’s anatomy with truly mephisto- 
phelian accuracy. The puppy fled but 
he fled in vain, and from that day to 
this he has given all domestic birds a 
very wide berth. 


HEN the first snow came I de- 

cided to begin on the real task 
which a beagle was made to perform, 
the hunting of the hare. I procured 
the services of a half-breed cocker 
spaniel who had evinced a certain dis- 
position to pursue rabbits and haled 
him forth in company with the puppy. 
The spaniel lost no time in running out 
a rabbit, in a harum-scarum way that 
boasted no real knowledge of the art. 
The puppy could not be persuaded to 
join the pursuit. Instead, he sat down 
in the trail and followed every bark of 
the other dog with the greatest inter- 
est and puzzlement, nor would he move 
until the rabbit was circled and shot. 
Then he exhibited intensest interest in 
the “corpse.” I permitted him to sniff 
at it and nose it as much as he pleased 
and then went on with the hunt. But 
he refused to take up the rabbits. I 
was pretty well disgusted with him, es- 
pecially as the man I was with had shot 
the rabbit and I had fruitlessly fired 
both barrels. We worked with the 
other dog for three days and then sent 
him home. Each time, the moment the 
chase began, the puppy followed the 
same behaviour, sitting in the trail with 
his ears forward and his brow wrinkled 
in puzzlement. 


WEEK later I went out with him 
alone. He worked well on the 
partridges and although it was past the 
season I lost some of my disappoint- 


ment. But then he suddenly picked up 
a scent with a dash quite different from 
his customary slow advance against a 
bird. I knew that at last he had struck 
a hare and ran to a nearby crossing. 
It was a short run and the hare gave 
me an excellent shot. It was a young 
one and but a short way ahead of the 
dog, who came up a few seconds later. 
From that moment he hunted them at 
every opportunity. 


E went farther and farther afield. 

The hunts lasted us through long 
afternoons and at night we would re- 
turn literally dog-tired, but in utter 
content if we had but one rabbit in my 
game-pocket, for, though plentiful, the 
hares were hard to come by and ran like 
foxes. I have known one to keep the 
dog on one circle for well over twenty 
minutes, crossing two ravines in his 
course. There is no exhilaration in the 
world, in my opinion, like the return 
over the snow at dusk when the sun 
has burnished the crust with bronze 
and the northwester promise fresh 
snow at night with the thermometer 
dropping in the minus tens and your 
breath freezing on your coat front. The 
welcome lights from the farmhouse win- 
dows gleam like lamps from paradise. 


AN D to feel the rabbits in your back- 

pocket bump-bumping on your hips, 
while the little dog plods faithfully at 
your heels, tired out, ears hanging down 
limply, but with his tail stiff and gaily 
upright, it intoxicates you as nothing 
else can. And many a time while Di 
was still small enough, when he seemed 
unusually exhausted, have I picked him 
up and poked him in on top of the 
hares, where he would go peacfully 
asleep, bumping with the game he had 
earned so well, and only the black tip 
of his nose, and maybe one paw, show- 
ing until he came in sight of the barns. 
Then he would scramble out. What a 
delight to stamp off the snow on the 
porch and blow in with a gust of cold 
air, while the dog proves that he is 
still in the ring by stealing the cat’s 
supper until he is chased away, though 
not seriously, for it is the right of 
every hard-working dog, surely, to take 
something from the pampered creature 
of the house: it is the next best thing to 
chasing rabbits! Those nights! How 
I miss them now and look back at my- 
self sprawled out in a big chair, smok- 
ing a good old meerschaum, while Di 
slept, pressed close to my feet on the 
floor and dreamed perfect epics of run- 
ning big buck-rabbits and acted the 
chase with tiny yelps and a great scurry 
of feet. 


H& grew into a dog quickly after this. 
I shall never forget the celebrated 
event that marked this great culmina- 
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tion of the dreams of a puppy’s heart. 
He had watched the stiff ceremonious- 
ness of the collie about the barnyard 
for weeks, and one day, in emulation, 
when he thought I was not watching, he 
addressed himself to a stump with all 
the elaboration of a true-blue. The 
process was one of tremendous signifi- 
cance in his eyes, and I could almost 
see him hoping for a successful out- 
come of the event. But alas! Just as 
he attained the correct attitude, he 
lost his balance and toppled over on 
his back. It was the most absolutely 
_ ludicrous thing I have ever witnessed 
and I had the poor taste to laugh, for 
which he could not forgive me. He ran 
into the barn and I could not cajole him 
into coming forth, until I brought the 
shotgun out, when he immediately ap- 
_ peared, with every sign of having for- 
gotten all about it. And when we shot 
a rabbit, he again attempted this cri- 
terion of his desires, and to his inex- 
pressible delight, he was victorious. 
He missed not a single opportunity to 
display his prowess on the return walk, 
and I fear it interfered temporarily 
_ with his hunting. 


O longer a puppy, he developed by 

leaps and bounds. His body lost 
its shapelessness and his legs were 
strong and firm. He began to run his 
rabbits furiously, faster than any dog 
I have ever seen, and on his good days, 
it took him no time to bring them 
around. I soon found that he knew 
more than I about where to find the 
| quarry, but I never allowed him to 
think so. It was necessary to be more 
. careful with him. I forced him to stay 
_ at heel while I still-hunted, which called 
for a good deal of self-command on the 
part of both of us, and I never per- 
mitted him to leave the kennel or enter 
_ the woods ahead of me. I spent long 
periods teaching him to stay in a chair 
while I was out of the room, and not 
to touch food unless expressly allowed 
_todoso. I usually did not let him pick 
up a track of his own chosing but put 
him on one that I had selected. He 
learned to break from the trail in 
whichever direction I wished, from a 
mere motion of my hand, even though 
he might be far ahead of me. 

To me it is the most beautiful sport 
in the world to be alone in the snow- 
hushed woods, working with a dog that 
knows every wish, that you have taught 
yourself. I was new at the business 
and more than once I lost my temper 
and poor Di suffered the painful end of 
a switch, sometimes very acutely, 
though he never bore malice or sulked. 
I sometimes think they did him good, 
and one old English groom told me that 
you can never hurt a hound by beating, 
“They were built to be licked.” This 
I believe to be a distinct overstatement. 
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Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachu- 








setts. Abundance of trout weighing 
from V4 lb. to 2 lbs. 


clusively. 


Fly fishing ex- 
Two hours’ auto ride from 


Boston. Perfect roads. Accommoda- 


tions for fishermen. A few member- 


ships for sale. For particulars corre- 


spond with 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mer. 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt in the 
Jacksons Hole country, for 1925, from May lst to 
June 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 
bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 

Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins, Yellow- 
stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 
trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. Reference furnished. 





















Wareham, Mass. 








Western Ranch 


In the heart of the Rockies, best of hunt- 
ing and fishing, bear, elk, deer, sheep, 
grouse, ducks and geese. The house and 
immediate surroundings have been well im- 
proved. As a home for a sportsman and his 
friends, it could not be better. Particulars 
on request from owner. 


ADDRESS OWNER, 


c/o Forest and Stream. 


Quality 
Tackle, Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle, and it will sure 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Send for complete free Catalog. Flies 
tied: to order. 


J. A. WILLMARTH, ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK 


Made in 
12-16-20 
24 and 28 
Gauge 

Has a balance 

and feel in 

the handsthat 

no other gun 

can approach. 

Built by Chris- 

toph Funk in 

Suhl, master 

gun makers 

for 90 years. Mod- 

erately priced. 

In stock or made to 

special measurements 

without extra charge. 


Send for Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 
38B South Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sole American Agents 

















Fly Tying, Rod and 
Lure-Making Ma- 
terials and Supplies 
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TOWN FOR SALE 


In Northern Minnesota among ‘“‘Ten Thousand Lakes,’’ 
on railroad (station on property) and improved auto- 
mobile highways. 


Virgin fishing lakes near. 


98 acres on big lake 

64 dwellings of two to ten rooms 
40-room boarding house 

Fine club house 


General store, boat house, barns, warehouses, ete. 
Unusual opportunity for resort, summer school, camp 
or manufacture of boats and sporting equipment. Low 
price for quick sale. Will consider trades for Chicago 
real estate. Write 


Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


1328 Otis Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Channel Bass, Weaks, Kings 


Excellent Hotel, Best Va. Cooking, 
Booklets. Fishing Season opens last of 
April, Closes in October. 

A. H. G. MEARS 


Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 





H&R 
New 


TRAPPER MODEL 


eS AD 
em ge 
For CAMPERS, VACATIONISTS Op) 


and TRAPPERS. 7-shot repeater, 








double action, perfect balance, $ 50 
Shoots .22 Long Rifle, .22 Long hd 
or Short Cartridges; 6” barrel; 


accurate shooting; 
blued steel; large walnut grip. ; 
American made and guaranteed. Splendid yalue, 


Franklin Sptg. Goods Co., 147, W. 63rd St., New York 


solid frame; Add Postagé 25c 











My Friend the Partridge 
The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 
By S. T. HAMMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and _ personal 
experience. 


He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more experience 
in the field than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 





Birds of America 


1,000 of our native birds described and pic- 
tured—over 300 species in color. This is the 
first time the subject has been dealt with fully 
in a popular work; and the treatment is not 
fragmentary—it is complete and systematic, 
with many interesting stories of bird life sur- 
rounding the hundreds of pictures. 


882 pages. 3 Volumes. Colored Illustrations 
Not sold separately. Buckram, $17.50 per Set 


Bird Guide 
By CHESTER A. REED 


Vol. 1—Water birds, game birds, and hirds 
of prey east of the Rockies. Vol. 2—-Land 
birds east of the Rockies. Pocket-size hand- 
books each describing and picturing in colors 
more than 200 birds. The descriptions are 
brief and clear, but comprehensive. Each 
volume is boxed, and can be had in either 
leather or cloth binding. In form and con- 
tent they are ideal aids for the amateur bird 
student. 





Vol. 1, 240 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 
Vol. 2, 228 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 


$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 
ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID 


New 1925 catalog sent free on request 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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A permanent lifetime propo- 
sition for you in a substan- 
tial, unlimited industry. 


Big Pay Jobs 
for Producing 
SALESMEN 


Our men have made from $200 to $1,000 a 
month and more. Our national magazine 
ads produce live leads for you. WRITE 
TODAY for full particulars and our FREE 
selling outfit of photos and profit charts on 


UW : 
Sitter Fixes 


Customers need have no previous fox ex- 

erience or own any land—we ranch foxes 
or them—they reap the animal increase 
and pelt profits. A yielding investment 
for their dollars now. A steady income for 
the man who intendsto retire. Field un- 
limited—sell prospects with $5 or $5,000. 
Manyselling plans—full or part ownership, 
whole or time payment. Costs nothing to 
get full particulars. WRITE TODAY. 

e 


Wiadsuagl Faivenis 


3705 Windswept Building 
HENDERSON, Jefferson Co., NEW YORK 


PHEASANTS 


Full plumaged Lady Amherst Golden 
For Sale — and Silver Pheasants; also 1924 
hatched stock. All our stock are pure bred, very 
hardy and strong in finest condition, right for breed- 
ing this spring. Also pure wild mallards, pintails, 
black mallards, Canada and Egyptian Geese. 
Orders for eggs of high fertility from several 
varieties of pheasants and wild duck booked now for 
spring and early summer delivery. Est. 1895. Address: 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 



































Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 


Alston Squab Co.,40.N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 





Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
»,, est market for 20 years, Make money breeding 
>, them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 

_ our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs,. 

» LYMOUTH ROCK UAB CO. 
502 HSt., Melrose High., Mass, 


that will bring thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
waters. Thirty different duck coaxers for spring planting. 
The natural wild aquatic foods which are hardy and 


guaranteed to grow. Write describing waters and 
receive free planting advice, helpful literature. 


WISCONSIN’S wa 


AQUATIC 
ye NURSERIES 
’ BOX 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
>, Plant nowin waters near you and have 
® natural feeding ground that will at- 


tract and keep wild ducks on your 
waters next fall. Ducks come hundreds 
of miles to get it. 28 years’ experience. 
Plenty of rice now ready for shipment. 
Liberal discount now. Free planting 
information is yours for the asking. 
1 Terrell’s Aquatic Farm 
283 H. BIk. Oshkosh, Wis. 


1 Ul 








Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
J38 W. 34th St. New York 
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INTEC OLE LI A PET ee ADE 
Make Money Raising Squabs 












Natural Wild Duck Foods 
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HERE is a something in the woods 
in winter that nothing can repro- 
duce: the cold, the stillness, the loneli- 
ness, like a perfect line of poetry, burn 
their way into the imagination in a way 
that almost hurts. They weave a spell 
that cannot be erased. Many a time I 
have gone out at night after moon- 
rise without a gun and let the dog run 
a rabbit just to be alone and hear the 
notes come stealing over the snow with 
that distant silvery tinkle. It is in- 
describable. For a time the dog’s voice 
seems to crawl close to the ground, but, 
after a certain limit has been passed, 
it ascends to the moon like the flight of 
a gothic spire. It haunts whoever has 
heard it; he cannot escape it. 

After the close of the season in the 
spring, I wandered about the woods 
without a gun, letting the dog do as he 
pleased; at intervals calling him back 
and keeping him in discipline. But 
one day he started on a track back in 
a balsam swamp that led him out of 
hearing among the hills. His bell did 
not sound as if he were running a rab- 
bit. It advanced slowly, with deep 
steady notes, as it turned away. I felt 
that something was up and crossed to 
the next ridge and waited. As I sat 
there and smoked, I heard the dog head 
into the gully about a mile up; and 
about two minutes later a big red fox 
ran by within twenty feet of me. 


T startled me more than it did him, 

but he scoured away and crossed the 
river a little below me. Presently Di 
came along, with the measured, rocking 
gait of an old-timer, following the 
scent with deep whoofs. He had found 
new game to hunt, and he was show- 
ing me how to do it in the proper mode. 
Having no gun was a bitter pill, for 
that day marked the end of my vaca- 
tion, but there will come such another 
winter, perhaps, who can tell? And I 
know at least that Diogenes will be 
ready as he always has been, the little 
blighter! People laugh at me for be- 
ing a sentimentalist about dogs, but 
they do not know whereof they speak. 
Usually they are the proud possessors 
of some toy Pekinese or some such ani- 
mal, who looks as if he belonged to the 
Ming dynasty, and whose actions seem 
to prove it. 


Two Salmon 
(Continued from page 165) 


sang out, and I was once more experi- 
encing the thrills of a coming battle. 


‘ORTUNATELY I was about oppo- 
site him and kept that position, so 
that he started up stream in spite of 
the strong current of the rapids, but 
did not go very far, and after remain- 
ing tranquile for a quarter of an hour 


he started to work his way down the 
river by short rushes, frequently leap- 
ing out of the water, when the top of 
my rod went down automatically, as I 
am sure I did not control it voluntarily. 


The water beginning to get too deep 
for wading, I got into the canoe, and 
then the battle in the deep pool below 
the rapids continued with alternating 
phases of hope that he was getting 
tired, as I gradually worked him in 
towards the canoe, and despair when 
he rushed across towards the over- 
hanging trees and racines on the far 
bank. However, by keeping opposite 
him and exercising all the strain which 
the nine foot leader and the split bam- 
boo rod would stand, he was worked 
away from these dangerous points, and 
his black, square tail began to show 
above the surface of the water, a sure 
sign that he was tired. At last he was 
within a few feet of the canoe, and the 
guide made a dash at him with the gaff 
but missed him. He went across like a 
streak of lightning as if he had just 
been freshly caught, but his leap up 


on the far side was the last, although — 


he stubbornly struggled and kept away 
for another quarter of an hour. 


EANWHILE one of our party and 
his guides had come down and 
were watching the battle. I asked them 
to take their canoe across on the far 


side of the river and hold it against an — 


overhanging tree under which I feared 
the fish would run. 


The hour was get- 


ting late, and the guides anxious to — 


negotiate the rapids on our way home 
before daylight failed, and they took it 
into their heads to try to gaff the fish 
on the far side of the river. -The bow 
man missed the fish, found his gaff 
around the line and let go, and here 
was my beautiful salmon with the gaff 
on the line bobbing up and down like 
a branch in a rapid liable at any mo- 
ment to cut the leader, and loose its 
precious burden. I made a few re- 
marks which, although not in French, 
were easily understood by the guides 
in the other canoe, and they warily ap- 
proached the fish until one of them was 
able to tap the end of the gaff with 
his pike pole which released the gaff 
from the line and it went sailing down 
the river, and once more there was a 
chance of landing the fish. I lost no 
time reeling him in until at last he was 
within striking distance and the guide 
gaffed him neatly below the back fin 
and landed him in the canoe—a silver 
beauty, thirty-one pounds in weight. 


spats is the story of only two salmon, 
but altogether I had the good for- 
tune to kill thirteen fish, and our party 
of four, two of whom left before the 
good fishing began, got twenty-six, the 
average weight being twenty-three 
pounds. 
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It Is Not All of Fishing to 
Fish 


(Continued from page 133) 


in the gullet. Then again, there will 
be a dozen or more strikes at a mov- 
ing bait to one lying still on the bot- 
tom. During April the Spanish mack- 
erel is running through the inlets and 
passes to the land-locked bays, often 
accompanied by the sea-trout (spotted 
weakfish). Both fishes are surface 
feeders and take either fly or bait 
eagerly. They run in schools at this 
season, and are readily seen as they 
plow along the surface causing ripples 
that shine and sparkle in the bright 
sunlight. The fishing at this time is 
practiced from wharves and piers, or 
from the sandspits or points of inlets. 
The long piers at Port Tampa and 
St. Petersburg are favorite localities. 
The fishing is best on the flood tide, 
but often on the last of the ebb. No 
special directions are needed except 
to keep the bait in constant motion 
on the surface, the fish will do the 
rest. Both are fine game-fishes, and 
the angler will have all he can well 
attend to with one bending and strain- 
ing his fly-rod. A single fly is suffi- 
cient, one with some gilt or tinsel on 
the body, as the silver doctor. Live 
bait, as pilchard or anchovy, will in- 
sure success, or a metal or small bone 
squid or spinner may be used with 
equal success. For obvious reasons I 
always preferred fishing from the 
point of an inlet, or from a_ boat 
moored alongside a wharf. 


Among the many bay fishes that may 
be taken with fly or bait or artificial 
lures may be mentioned rovallia or 
snooks, cavalli, gray or mangrove 
snappers, redfish or channel bass, all 
good game-fishes, with many others. 
Wherever barnacles, bed oysters or 
coon oysters abound, will be found 
sheepshead, drum, croakers, Bermuda 
chub, etc. These fishes will suit the 
lazy angler who loves to sit on a wharf 
or in a boat, and with fiddler-crabs 
and beach fleas lure these free-biting 
species that never tire of nibbling off 
and crunching his bait with their 
strong teeth, and whose way of re- 
sistance when hooked is to bore down- 
ward and forcefully for the bottom. 


Nor is this all. Even the handliner 
is amply provided for, and in a way 
that his fondest anticipation and most 
expectant fancy never dreamed of. 
Key West will prove to be the Elysium 
and Heart’s Desire of his most ex- 
alted piscatorial ambition. With the 
exception of bread, fruit and vege- 
tables the diet of the Key West folk 
consists almost entirely of fish, and 
these are supplied freshly caught 
every day, and at a small cost. A 
fleet of small sloops called ‘smackees” 
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proceed daily to the outer reefs and 
channels, where the fish are caught 
with handlines and deposited in a 
“well” placed amidship, and carried 
alive and kicking to the fish wharf, 
where they are killed, cleaned, strung 
on palm-leaf fiber and delivered to the 
customer. 


The handliner can always proceed 
to the fishing grounds with one of the 
Bahaman boatmen, white or colored, 
and I would advise him to choose one 
of the latter as more active, more pro- 
ficient and more attentive and oblig- 
ing, and moreover, with a good stock 
of sea lore and anecdote, and always 
a good sailor and fisherman. The 
smackee is anchored over a reef or 
near a coralline ledge and the fishing 
begins ad libitum and ad infinitum. 
The bait is ready to hand, in the holes 
and crevices of the rocks, from which 
it is taken with a two-prong spear. It 
is the sea-crawfish or spiny lobster, 
and resembles the northern lobster ex- 
cept for the absence of the two large 
claws. It is broken into small pieces 
and is a most killing bait. There is 
usually a sponge glass, a wooden pail 
with a glass bottom,-in the boat, and 
by immersing the bottom beneath the 
surface the angler can view his quarry 
at home as they swim lazily amid the 
sea-fronds, sea-feathers, sea-fans and 
other gorgeous forms of marine flora. 
Thus he can pick out his particular 
variety, and perhaps fool it. 


And so, the boat rocks gently to the 
swell of the tides, with the ever pres- 
ent company of the terns, gulls and 
kitty-wakes as they circle around 
whistling, and screaming, while the 
man-o’-war hawks or frigate pelicans, 
with a magnificent spread of wings, 
ten feet from tip to tip, soar grace- 
fully well upward to the zenith. The 
fishes are legion in numbers, and of 
every hue of the prism, with beauti- 
ful markings of stripes, spots and 
bars, with fins of gorgeous tints. They 
are not so choice in names as hogfish, 
pigfish, porkfish, muttonfish, margate 
fish, snappers of every degree as dog, 
schoolmaster, glass-eye, lane, yellow 
tails, squirrelfish, porgies of many 
kinds, and last but not the least are 
the “grunts,” the favorite breakfast 
fish of the Key West population, white, 
brown, yellow and black. 


Dr. Little’s Dog Book 
By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 


A comprehensive and authoritative 
book about dogs. Contains chapters on 
the hisory of the dog, bench secrets, 
care of the dog, diet, training and dis- 
ease. 

Published by Robert M. McBride & Co., 


New York City. Price, $4.00. 
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‘ \U. S$. HEADQUARTERS 
zi | MAUSER & ER Arms: * 
and Repair Parts 
Shotguns, Rifles, Over and 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 
Revolvers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25 tg, 
| A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
Fam 224 East 42nd St., New York 












FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct 


With the Manufacturers 
Security in buying tackle 
comes from the honor of the 
house that builds it. We 
serve a multitude of anglers 
who insist upon ‘‘value re- 
ceived’ for the money they 
spend and we have no come- 
backs. Our name on a rod 
or reel symbolizes the high- 
y est achievement of this 
highly developed art. Since 1867 we have 
made and sold Tackle. This is surely a rec- 
ommendation in itself. 
Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 















Finest glasses 
money will anes 

A glass for every 
use and every 
pocketbook. 


A to 20 Power 
$12 to $60 


Every glass sold on 
10 day trial and 
guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction or 
money back. Get 
the Geneva price list 
first. 


Send for descriptive circular today 


“Brings the 
view close 
to you” 





GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 31 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 
a 





oe Eel, Mink, Muskrats and many 

Catch Fish fur-bearing, animals, in large 

9 numbers, with my New, Fold- 

ing, Galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAP. It catches them 

like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in allsizes. Write for 

descriptive price list, and my special Free Trap and Bait 
Best bait known for attracting all kinds of ‘sh. 

Lebanon, Mo. 


offer. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 6, 


Prescott 


Spinner Cofne home with the Tis 


—not the story 


FIFTEEN STANDARD Hie 
Tied on No. 1/ hooks, , 


Tied on No. § hooks 
Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 
Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. 


(Chas. H Stapf) 
Prescott, Wis. 


lggeoee 


New York's Raat and most 

beautifully furnished hotel — 
accomodating 1034 guests 
Broadway at 63% Street. 

ATH PRIVATE 7, 


hae $250 Lép. 
ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH- 
$350 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
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THE NAVAJO RUG 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States, 





The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating, For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 


heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


3x5 approx. ...... $20.00 4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
4x G6 s.nerintoswtciecnnaee 0.00 5x8........60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 


promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 





THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















Send for 


Sportsmen’s 


Book 
Catalog 


It contains descrip- 


* 


na : 
MADE EASY. 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guecs work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made LEasy.’’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 


tions of all leading 
outdoor books with 
prices. Keep it as 


a ready reference. 


Bungalows, Camps and Mountain 


Forest and Stream Houses 
° e Contains a large variety of designs by 
Publishing Co. prominent architects, many of which are suit- 


able for summer use and permanent residence. 
Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are 


221 W. 57th Street also presented, suggesting designs for vaca- 
tion dwellings in woods and mountains. 
Naas City 160 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 West 57th St., New York City. 











Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 





In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred ‘until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES — BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. Papers 
furnished with each puppy. J. M.. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 








THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLY N—IRISH— 
English—Gordon setters—Pointers—Irish Spaniels 
—Chesapeake Retrievers—pups, trained dogs— 
describe kind ‘wanted—enclose 6 cents descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


MY HUNT OVER, SACRIFICE, BROKE 
bred pedigreed Llewellyn bitch, best ever $75; 
pedigreed pointer bitch 3 years bred, $75; pedi- 
greed Pointer and Setter dog do it all, $75 each. 
Papers on pups. R. C. Boyce, 748 Miss. Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn, 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE. 
Large and husky. All papers. Clarence Jones, 
Kampsville, Il. 


I BREED SOME OF THE HOTTEST 
blood available in pointers and Irish setters. Have 
several bitches bred and puppies from two months 
py he Pio Papers with all, Earl Reuter, East 

ton, Ill. 














HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, II]. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES, ALL AGES. 
Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 














BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ting-dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 








DOG REMEDIES 








SYLVALENE DISTEMPER REMEDY FOR 
dogs. Guaranteed. $1.00 per bottle, post paid. 
Doherty Drug, Rapid City, So. Dak. 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken: 
nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND  PUP- 
pies, Eligible American Kennel Club. Reason- 
able prices. Few as good, none better. Lone 
Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs ; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 

a ee ee 

PUPS FROM CHAMPION SIRE OF 
Northwest Sheriff of Rockville Center, AKC223834; 
Dam, Wanda von Hohenstein II AKC392312. 
$50.00 each. Chas. Zeman, 144 11th Ave., South 
St. Paul, Minn. 


SSNS 
FOR SALE—SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS, 8 

months old; bred from registered stock. D. Geo. 

Lowry, 1608 Fourth St. N. E., Canton, Qhio. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size, 58c; Eagle cent and catalog 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, MINERALS, 
geology, coins, archery, butterflies. Thousand 
Indian articles, Catalogue 10c. Indiancraft F. S. 
Company, 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. 














LIVE STOCK 


QUAILS, WILD DUCKS, 
many varieties. Order eggs 





PHEASANTS, 
and wild turkeys, 


now. Some splendid breeding stock for immediate 
shipment. Possum Hollow Game Farm, R. 9-20, 
Springfield, Ohio. 





I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
eard for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


14 WILD MALLARD EGGS POST-PAID 
to you, $2.00. Alice Crow, Camden, Mich. 


PHEASANTS, QUAIL, WILD-TURKEYS, 
Waterfowl, Elk and Deer. Eggs for spring de- 
livery. Stamp for price list. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Michigan. 


MORE DUCKS WILL COME TO YOUR 
favorite haunts next fall, 
Wild Celery, etc., now. 

Liberal discount now. Free plant- 
. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 285 
H. Blk, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND FOR 
breeding purposes; white or brown; either sex; 
price $5.00 each; also bred females. List 5 cents. 
. E. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


PHEASANT EGGS FROM OUR SUPERIOR 
quality ringnecks will bring results. We sell wild 
animals, parrots and cagebirds. Quails for March 
= April delivery. Edgemere Game Farm, Troy, 

io. 














i 








WILD RICE FOR SPRING PLANTING; 
Booklet “Wild Rice 











both. Also other wild duck attractions. Geo. D. 
Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 


Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 











CLOSING OUT OUR STOCK OF 
SAUER SHOT GUNS. Send for special 
price list. Baker & Kimball, 88 B South 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Se —————————————————————————— 


REAL ESTATE 





SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$ 45 for 5 acres, beautiful lake front. 
$ 50 for 10 acres, hunting camp site. 
$ 92 for 50 acres, mixed farming, good market. 
$315 for 160 acres, wheat & dairy farm, Manitoba. 
$378 for claim near mines that have paid millions. 
Lots from % acre to 2 square miles suitable for 
hunting, fishing, farming, mining, lumbering, sum- 
mer cottages, camp sites, etc. All offered at ten 
cents on the dollar of their value. $5 and $10 
down and easy monthly payments. Send for illus- 
trated list describing the above and hundreds of 
properties seized and sold fer taxes. Send no 
money, send for list to-day so you will have first 
choice. TAX SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen Street 
West, District 5S, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





_ FOR SALE—20 ACRES OF GOOD LAND 
in game region of Northern Michigan. Write 
Beulah Robinson, Iron River, Michigan. 








RESORTS 





_ FOR SALE—SALMON AND TROUT FISH- 
ing waters, situated four miles east of Metapedia 
on the Restigouche River. For full particulars 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


with order. April forms close March lst. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines, Experience un- 
mecessary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
955, St. Louis, Mo. 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples.. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 








HELP WANTED 





leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 


windows. Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
samples. Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 





MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 





Write for free particulars. Mokane, Dept. A-28, 
Denver, Colo. 

EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, ExX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

BOOKS 





MR. A. E. WILSON-BROWNE, OF RAVENS- 
cliffe, Sutton Coldfield, England, who is disposing 
of his well-known Library of Angling Books, has 
compiled a priced catalogue. This will be invalu- 
able to collectors, as it contains over 2,000 items, 
many rare and interesting. Price 75c, or in boards, 
$1, post free. 








TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the ‘‘real thing” for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay,- Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


TOBACCO—THREE YEAR OLD LEAF. 
Ibs. chewing $2.60, 8 smoking $2.20, 8 second 
smoking $1.40. Pay for tobacco and postage 
when received. Old Homespun Co., Hawesville, 
Ky. 


THREE BIG FORMULAS! FISH LURE, 
Game Lure, Mosquito Chaser. Postpaid, Two 
Dimes. Smith, Box 64, Ferndale, Mich. 


FISHERMEN: BUY YOUR HIGH QUAL- 
ity waterproof silk and linen fishing lines direct. 
Save one-third. Stamp brings you our assorted 
samples. Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, III. 


ROWBOAT ANYONE CAN MAKE, BLUE 
print and instructions 27 cents. Al. Heath, 14158 
Clairmount, Detroit, Mich. 


























Woodcraft 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew the 
woods better than “Nessmuk"’ or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 


Remittance must be enclosed 








Motor Boats and Boat Motors 
By VICTOR W. PAGE and A. C. LEITCH 


All who are interested in motor boats, 
either as owners, builders or repairmen will 
find this latest work a most comprehensive 
treatise on the design, construction, operation 
and repair of motor boats and their power 
plants. It is really two complete books in one 
cover as it consists of two parts, each com- 


plete in itself. Part one deals with THE 
HULL: AND ITS FITTINGS, part two con- 
siders THE POWER PLANT AND ITS 


AUXILIARIES. 


512 pages Illustrated Cloth, $4.00 





Camp Life and the Tricks of 
Trapping 
By W. H. GIBSON 


Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, log 
huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and bed- 
ding, boat and canoe building, and valuable 
suggestions on trappers’ food, etc., with ex- 
tended chapters on the trapper’s art, contain- 
“‘tricks"’ and valuable bait recipes 
of the profession; 
of the steel trap, and for the construction of 
detailed instructions for the 


ing all the 
full directions for the use 


traps of all kinds; 
capture of all fur-bearing animals; valuable 
recipes for the curing and tanning of fur 


skins, etc. 


300 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 





Camping and Woodcraft 
By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. II, 
Woodcraft. The old edition of this book was 
the standard work on the subject for over ten 
years. 
revised and brought up to date, 
in the undertaking. 


The new edition is enlarged, entirely 
after two 
years had been spent 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II, “Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the’ wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us. 
The 
volumes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Vol. I, 405 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Vol. II, 479 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


Contains over a hundred illustrations. 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. | 221 W. 57th ST. 


New York, N. Y. 


apply to Joseph Duncan, Campbellton, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 
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If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
: his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 
For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


The Dent Medicine Co., vars 











Price 
50 Cents 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, strippingcombs, doghouses,etc. Mailed free 


Q-W rBawed Beste Nee decay 









Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar, Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Preston 
Conn. 





BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder 
Packages, enough for four 


price $7.50. 


form. 
dogs, 


Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
| ROBA, ALA. 


POHIC 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog's 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 








E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 
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. -. watched me drive away from Mansfield plantation” 


“Old Blue” 


The Evolution of a Thirty Dollar Dog 


By LOU SMITH 


president of the United States, 

found time to make an annual 
pilgrimage to the South Carolina coast 
for the duck shooting which was, at 
that time, reported to be most excellent, 
where the Black, the Peedee and the 
Macama rivers empty into the Atlantic 
Ocean at Georgetown, South Carolina. 
Charles W. Tuttle of Auburn, N. Y., 
decided, a few years ago, that the 
Finger Lakes region of Central New 
York where he first saw the light of 
day was no place for a gun and dog 
lover after old Boreas came roaring 
down from the northwest in December, 
so Charlie Tuttle decided that he would 
investigate that country in which Pres- 
ident Cleveland found ducks aplenty 
and being a resourceful man it took 
Charlie about two minutes to decide 
that the postmaster at Georgetown, 
S. C., might know of just the kind of 
place a northern man afflicted with gun- 
dog fever might locate to at least re- 
lieve that incurable fever and the post- 
master did know a thing or two about 
the way to go at this proposition my 
Auburn friend put up to him. 


(Feces CLEVELAND, when 


HE letter sent north from George- 

town recommended one Col. Hugh 
Oliver, lawyer, politician, sportsman, 
and all round good fellow as a native 
son who knew every land owner around 
the Georgetown country by his front 
name, and Col. Hugh also knew where 
the best shooting was, because he had, 
since a boy, hunted all that country 
with a very ancient but dependable Ith- 
aca gun, so Col. Oliver was called into 
the case and promptly offered to show 
several delightful plantations anyone 


of which might be had at a very rea- 
sonable figure. 


O Charlie Tuttle journeyed to 

Georgetown, S. C., and soon secured 
Mansfield Plantation on the Black River 
about six miles from Georgetown, and 
thereafter Mr. and Mrs. Tuttle. with 
dogs, guns and all those things neces- 
sary to make a sportsman happy mi- 
grated to the sunny coast of South 
Carolina when the first rough winter 
weather swept over the nc~theastern 
states and soon after that the writer re- 
ceived a command to quit Ithaca, N. Y., 





The author (standing) and companion 


It will identify you. 





and journey to Mansfield Plantation, 
where one might successfully hunt any- 
thing from quail to deer. 


RRIVING at Georgetown we mo- 
tored out to Mansfield over a beau- 
tiful shell road and never will I forget 
the first glimpse I had of that old 


plantation house at Mansfield with the 


long driveway leading up to it, lined 


with overhanging live oaks and the 


Florida moss festooned from every limb 


_ made a northern man think, surely this 


must be the happy hunting ground the 
original Americans hoped to reach if 
they were good Indians. 

Soon we were in shooting togs with 


| Jack and Dick combing the fields for 
quail covies, which they found and 


; 


handled as only good shooting dogs 
can, and that evening we shot over an- 


' other pair of dogs which were likewise 


good, then came a game dinner served 


by Uncle Ned and presided over so de- 
lightfully by Mrs. Tuttle, and. after 
that pipes and a roaring fire in a real 
century old plantation fireplace, and the 


] 


guest was happy and content, but not 
so host Tuttle, because he had seen a 
dog in a garage in Georgetown that 


_ day and the more he talked about that 


dog the more apparent it became that 
we were destined to hunt up a new dog 


_ next morning rather than hunt quail as 


had been planned. 

So the first order of business after 
breakfast next morning was a journey 
back to town and a visit to that gar- 
age ostensibly to find a knock which 
did not exist in our car but really to 
buy a dog as only a northern Yankee 
would buy him. After spending the 
better part of the forenoon dickering, 
we exchanged $30.00 for one big blue 
ticked young setter and returned to 
our plantation home both of us as im- 
patient as children to try out our new 
purchase. 

The first quarter of an hour afield 
brought forth the remark from host 
Tuttle that he believed he would have 
to “talk chilly” to that “blue goose” and 
no goose ever sailed around a field 
much faster than did that up-headed 
ambitious and inexperienced blue dog. 


RUE he knew when he should stop 

and it’s also time he tried to stop 
but seldom could apply the breaks fast 
enough and generally he “froze” just 
where the covey had been before it 
flushed and there held his point until 
his new owner arrived, “talked chilly” 
to him and threatening Blue with such 
a licking as he had promised to dogs 
for years and years but never had and 
never would administer to any dog. 
Well, that was the start we got with 
“Blue”, not a good start, but still there 
was something about that $30.00 dog 
we both liked and that season we 
worked him along with perceptible im- 
provement day by day. 
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SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


Made according to the old health 
and stamina-building formula which 
for more than 50 years has been the 
choice of owners, breeders, and ex- 
hibitors. For a variation in diet 


feed 


SPRATT’S OVALS 


the new pocket dog biscuit. A con- 
veniently-sized “Meat Fibrine’’ bis- 
cuit for every size and breed. Write 
for samples and send 2c. for new 
book on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





‘Battle Creek Health food for Dogs’ 


A Complete meal for your dogs, very wholesome and nutritious, 
Better than meat. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


On this introductory offer we pay freight. 
East of Rockies West of Rockies 


2 Lb. Cartons 

2 " Sacks Ae . 
HO G 5.00 6.00 
100 nee 9.00 11.00 
S00 "In * 43.00 00 


ORDER TODAY 


Send Money order or draft direct t i i 
be made aft direct to factory and shipment will 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 




















Rappo Von Der Krimina 
Polizei AKC334026 SZ72782 





“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


Mic “Character plus Appearance.”’ 
J You can pay more but you can’t 


get a better dog. 


HW) INN UN BEAM FARM 
\ TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Turnpike New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * * * * 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 
and up. 

C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 





ENGLISH SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 
PUPPIES and GROWN DOCS 
Ask the Man Who Owns One 
J. O. VAUGHN Retreat, Pa. 











| “Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 


FREE 


It will identify you. 















y DELCREO 
DOG REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 







Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 

LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - - Illinois 


to DOG BREEDERS! 
1925 BOOK ON DISEASE 


ASK FOR IT TODAY! 
to profitable dog-raising. Devoted to dog 
and puppy diseases, remedies, nursing, 
Management. Published bi-monthly. State 
number of dogs kept. I'll send it free. 













Points the way 





Dog questions gladly answered. 


A. D. BURHANS, Publisher, Box 11-F, Waterloo, lowa 





A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C, Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book department can _ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
dey for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Na ’I Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Ine. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 
Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 
Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 
For twenty years | have specialized 
in rod construction and am now ina 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 
Unmounted Hand-Made Split Bamboo 


Glued and Ready to Mount Materials to 
Complete 
OC 



















Per Set Per Set 

For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 

extial tie cic dc aces $10.00 $ 6.75 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 

Withextra Cip mela sta et 10.00 6.75 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 

piece with extra tip.... 10.00 8.00 
For Light Bait Casting 

Rods, 2-piece with extra 

tip Meter. sc stees, PeeaNPie ares ona 10.00 8.00 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 

3-piece with extra tip... 15.00 9.00 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 

3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 





Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Bstimates given. All 
correspondence given personal attention. 


— h St., Ri 
CHAS. J. MOHR, Hil, red Island, erp 
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In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


HE next season Blue was a real 

covey dog, then because Sam 
Creighton didn’t show up one morning 
with “Buff” the Chesapeake retriever 
we took “Blue” along when we went for 
ducks and “Blue” eventually became a 
good duck retriever. 


As the years rolled by he became 
“Old Blue,” one of the dependable shoot- 
ing dogs, a pal one enjoyed being out 
with and the last time I said good bye 
to “Old Blue” he watched me drive 
away from Mansfield plantation and 
he looked after me as you see him 
looking in the picture which goes with 
this tale of the old south and real hos- 
pitality such as one alway finds at this 
dreamy old plantation on the South 
Carolina coast. 


Answering an Attack on the 
Trapper 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N reading the National Humane 

Review this month I noticed an 
article by R. H. Murray knocking the 
trapper and his game. 

Mr. Murray says, “I have yet to see 
a trapper who was not as heartless as 
a hyena and as destructive as the 
plague.” 

That was a bad break, as the trap- 
per of today is the sportsman and con- 
servationist of our country. In the 
first place the wise trapper doesn’t 
make the mistake of trapping a sec- 
tion entirely out but will leave some 
of the animals for seed. Also he makes 
his sets so that death is instantaneous 
and the animal wil! not suffer for hours 
in the steel grip. As to being destruc- 
tive, a trapper who knows fur will 
certainly not make the mistake of trap- 
ping out of season if that is what Mr. 
Murray was hitting at. 


Mr. Murray also says that he cannot 
see how anyone with a heart or even a 
grain of pity for harmless creatures 
capable of suffering can do it. Of 
course there is such a man as a poach- 
er and such a thing as cruelty in trap- 
ping. Why? Because of some of the 
lazy birds who make their sets any 
old way, do not give a whoop and go 
over their line whenever they feel like 
it. This man is not a trapper he is a 
loafer looking for the easy spots in life 
but he will soon learn that he isn’t 
going to get something for nothing at 
the trapping game. The real trapper 
works for all he gets and is a man 
and will give you the shirt off his 
back in a pinch. I haven’t had the 
opportunity of meeting very many 
trappers but I have met some. One 
especially, I stayed with for a few days 
and he was a real dyed in the wool 
trapper, a good hearted fellow and as 
good a friend as I have ever met. 

I think that those who are always 
trying to knock the joy out of life 


It will identify you. 

















are the ones who started that littl 
ballad entitled, “Anti Pistol Legisla- 
tion.” 

Some men don’t care for hunting or 
fishing and never have had a pistol in 
their hands for fear of getting hurt 
but put a good pistol in the hand of a 
man who can handle one and no thug 
is going to tell him to stick them u 
if he has half a chance. A man or a 
few men started this pistol law and 
there were several others who couldn’ 
use their own judgement so they fol- 
lowed in like a bunch of sheep. Just 
a bunch of weaklings is what I think 
they are. If we all followed one man’s 
example this wouldn’t be much of a 
world. So do not go knocking the 
sportsmen of this country as you’re 
sure to show yourself up. 


DAN VERCELLINI 
Leod, South Dakota 


Adventures with Rod and Har 
poon Along the Florida Keys 
By WENDELL ENDICOTT 


A most interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to the field of Florida litera- 
ture. There are many interesting chap- 
ters on angling and some concise in- 
formation on the art of harpooning, a 
sport on which but little has been writ- 
ten. The volume is profusely illus- 
strated, containing something like 80 il- 
lustrations by the author. 

Published by Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York City. Price, $4.00. 


Tales of Southern Rivers 
By ZANE GREY 


Practically everyone is acquainted 
with Zane Grey’s novels but not so 
many perhaps know that Mr. Grey is 
an ardent angler and writes fascinat- 
ingly about the sport. Interest never 
lags throughout this work and there are 
many thrilling tales about the capture 
of Southern big game fish. The book 
is well illustrated by photographs, 
among which are some unusual ones of 
leaping tarpon. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York City, Price $4.00. 


The Book of Winter Sports 
By W. DusTIN WHITE 


We know of no book treating on this 
subject that is quite so complete as this. 
volume. Practically all the phases of 
winter sports in the North are covered 
—fox hunting, ice fishing, snow-shoe-— 
ing, skiing, skating, tobogganing and 
even a chapter on cold weather camp- 
ing. Weare sure that no one who takes 
delight in the wintry outdoors can af-— 
ford to be without a copy. 

Published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price, $2.75. 
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tomorrow—use your flashlight! 


To LIGHT your way to that dark attic, use 
your flashlight! ‘To find your tackle without 
fumbling, use your flashlight! Take your 
Eveready on your fishing trip. You'll find it 
as useful as rod and reel. Eveready Flash- 
lights lay a path of daylight where you may 
step with assurance. Bright, white light that 
can’t be put out by wind or rain. Improved 
models meet every need -for light—=indoors 
and out. There is a type of Eveready Flash- 
light for every purpose and purse. 


The tupe illustrated is No. 2671, the Bveready 2-cell Focus- 
ing Spotlight with the 200-foot range. Handsome, ribbon 
black-metal case. Safety-lock switch, proof against acci- 
dental lighting, Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 


Te Tf y 
Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep an 


extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda 
bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


TOAD mama maaisTens? 


UNITi CELL 


FOR FLASHLIGHTS 


“ATIONAL cARson ea! 


WH 


Reload your flashlights and keep them on 
the job with fresh, strong Eveready Unit Cells. — 
If you haven’t a flashlight, see the nearest — 
Eveready dealer at once. Buy the improved 
Evereadys from sporting goods, electrical, hard- 
ware and marine supply dealers, drug stores, 
general stores, garages and auto accessory shops. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY eins 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, » Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
cy BATTERIES | 


they last | onger 
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The Lesson in Casting 


From a Paper Read at the Annual Dinner of the New York Anglers’ Club 


' ¢ response to a request of my dear 


friend Mr. Tobias Wright and of 
Mr. Howard Hadden, to hold my- 
self in readiness, if the spirit so moved, 


to contribute a modicum of entertain- 
ment to this occasion, I am going to 


as anglers. 


present from a psychic novel of my 
creation a scene that will interest you 
It is entitled “The Lesson 


in Casting.”” The characters are Doc- 


tor Van Alstyne, an accomplished fly- 


fisher, and his pupil, Magnhild Wetter- 
strand, a daughter of Sweden. 
“T have a wish, Dr. Van Alstyne,” 


said Magnhild, “to angle in one of your 


streams, but I never have caught a 
trout and know nothing about fish- 
ing.” 

“Your desire is easily gratified. No 
time more fitting than the present. We 
shall not have to walk far. Wait till 
I get my rod and I’ll soon show you a 


_ beauty in vermillion sprinkle, and teach 


you how to deceive the quick-eyed trout. 

For a half-mile, pupil and preceptor 
trudged under pines and spruce by the 
brookside, not stopping to try the fish 
they saw zig-zagging up the rapids, 
until they emerged from the forest on 
a meadow where the brook deepened 
and broadened into frequent pools 
shaded by clumps of alder. The doctor 
jointed his rod, and looped on his line 
a cast of two small and sombre flies, 
for it was almost high noon, and 


_ dropped them deftly on the dark sur- 


face of the first pool. A splash, a 


_ twist of the wrist, a rush of steel-struck 


fish—all in one instant—and Magnhild 
beheld for the first time a struggle in 
which human intellect and angling skill 
were pitted against the self-saving in- 
stincts, and possible the experience, of 
the wariest and most beautiful charr 
of our eastern waters. 


ORTUNATELY for the angler, 
there was room in the splay pool 
for him to check with his flexible 
three ounce Leonard the mad rushes 
of the half-pound square-tail, which he 
adroitly stood off from the bank and 


By DR. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS 


headed away from a bunch of roots at 
the foot of the plash with the elastic 
spring of the rod. All these movements 
Magnhild watched with absorbing in- 
terest, and was delighted to be made a 
party to the capture. The doctor said: 





Dr. John D. Quackenbos 


“Take my landing net, Miss Wetter- 
strand, it is lying back of you on the 
grass, and as I draw the fish toward 
you—see! he is already tired out and 
floating on his side—slip the net under 
him and lift him out of the water.” 


A MORE elated girl it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine than was Magn- 
hild, as she obeyed the doctor’s direc- 
tions and disengaged the beguiling fly 
from the mouth of the graceful fish, 
which she laid on the grass amid a 
tuft of ferns. She felt the genuine 
thrill of the wild. She heard the siren 
voice of the woods that calls to the in- 
most soul. She quivered with gentle 
excitement; and from her lips sponta- 
neously burst the pent emotions in 
words that had reached the stress 
rhythmical: 


Contents Copyrighted by Forest and Stream Pub, Co, 


See there, among the ferns he lies, 
A roseate blaze in green, 
What brush may paint, what pen de- 
scribe 
That symmetry and sheen? 


And as his glorious colors fade, 
Deep thoughts crowd rathe and rife— 
The music of the lapsing stream 
Whispers the tale of life. 


“6 HY, Miss Wetherstrand, how 

your thoughts tend to move in 
rhythmic numbers! You said you did 
not know anything about fishing. Let 
me tell you, few know it as you do, 
for you apprehend the spiritual inter- 
pretation. Angling is indeed a school 
of virtues, in which men learn lessons 
of wisdom, forbearance, and love—love 
for the lower forms of animal life, love 
for their fellow-creatures, and love for 
the God of Nature.” 

“A school of virtues! How lovely. 
Will you not enroll me as a pupil in 
that school? And oh! Doctor, I must 
get busy. Let me catch a trout. Show 
me how to send those flies through the 
air and have them alight so softly on 
the water.” 

“Catch a trout you shall, and I will 
teach you how to cast; and as this is 
your first lesson in angling, let me be- 
gin by telling you the fish we have just 
caught is not a trout at all, but a charr, 
which word is the Gaelic for blood- 
colored, and thus appropriately de- 
scribes the rosy charms of fontinalis 
as scientists designate him. Charrs 
are distinguished from trout not only by 
their gaudy red or orange coloration, 
especially at the nuptial season, but 
also by the absence of teeth in the 
front part of the roof of the mouth. 


“““T*ROUT have a single or double row ~ 

of teeth there. If you will put 
your finger into the mouth of our cap- 
tive, you will see at once to what family 
he belongs. Note, too, that this fish has 
a square tail, vermilion spots with blue 
halos round them, the only charr so 
marked, and a _ peculiar mottled or 
marbled back.” 
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“How interesting. You must have 
been a close observer, Doctor, of the 
habits and peculiarities of fishes. What 
did you mean by speaking of the in- 
tensification of colors at the nuptial 
season? Do fish mate like birds and 
put on their best apparel at the pair- 
ing time?” 

“They certainly do. The upper 
waters of the streams are the scenes of 
their autumnal loves. To the gravelly 
shallows at the very sources, the mated 
fish shape their bridal tours, which be- 
gin in September and culminate in the 
construction of nests in the gravel by 
the prospective mother trout, and the 
deposit and fertilization 
of eggs in the nests.” 

“Have you ever wit- 
nessed all this? 

“Yes, many a time.” 

“And do you mean to 
tell me that fish have 
their loves?” 


ee 
“Indeed they have, ——— 

and they love exclusively. 

The brook trout is a 

passionate lover and wooer. Clad in 


lustred wedding garment, he flashes his 
painted sides before his more plainly 
attired bride, in frequent journeys to 
and from the hymeneal bed he has pre- 
pared to coax her to it with him.” 

“So the male fish attracts his mate 
through a Joseph’s coat?” 


“\/7ES, the resplendent tinting of the 

sides renders this charr, with its 
large expressive eyes and _ intelligent 
head, the peer in beauty of any fish in 
the world. Do you wonder, when man 
so regards him, that his demure little 
mate is far from indifferent to his gor- 
geous bloom?” 

“From what I could see of the trout 
that loitered in the swift water as we 
followed the brook through the woods, 
they were less brilliantly colored. Am 
Peright 27 

“You are, and very observant. In 
pure sunlit brook water, the coloration 
is vivid; under dark banks and in the 
shade of the forest, it is dead lustre or 
even black. In twenty minutes, through 
an automatic command of the nervous 
supply, a trout can completely change 
its hue from gay to grave, or the re- 
verse, and thus render itself inconspicu- 
ous in any color environment. But he 
can not at will marble his fins and back 
with vermiculations and punctulate his 
ocellated skin with spots of fire in lilac 
frame to engage the eye and rivet the 
affections of his paramour.” 

And the doctor picked up the beauti- 
ful figure that lay on the grass, dis- 
posed it tenderly in his. stretched-out 
palm, and gazed at it with the affec- 
tion of a thorough-paced sportsman. 
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“No Michael Angelo was He, Miss 
Wetterstrand, who fashioned the temple 
of this exquisite fish-form, made per- 
fect through millennia of differentia- 
tion in the evolutionary process, for 
the delectation of man. 


“T HAVE followed his forebears clear 

back into geological ages. God be 
praised that he had the good sense to 
abandon in the course of his evolution 
the deep waters where we should never 
known him, and give his life to the 
riffles that chatter through the enameled 
champaign and to the stately flow of 
the silent river under the shadows of 
the soundless forest. But 
we are losing time. Let 
us get to our first lesson 
in fly-casting. The pool 
we have just disturbed 
and frightened the fish 
away from will be just 
the place for you to be- 
(oat ols! 

“Don’t laugh at me, 
doctor, for I know I shall 
be awkward and make some mistakes. 
I have often heard that casting the 
artificial fly is the most scientific form 
of angling. It looked easy when I saw 
you do it.” 


“T think I can make it easy for you. 
Now let me give you the first princi- 
ples: Casting the fly involves a back- 
ward followed by a foreward motion of 
the rod, controlled entirely by the wrist. 
Recall what you saw me do. I grasped 
the handpiece of the rod firmly with 
the fingers of my right hand, extending 
my thumb along the upper part of the 
rod and allowing the line from the reel, 
below and behind my hand, to pass be- 
tween the rod and my forefinger, so 
that I could control it by pressure. 


“The essential principle of fly-cast- 
ing consists in allowing time enough for 
the line in the back cast to straighten 
out before a forward impulse is given 
to the rod. The motion required is a 
wrist-motion and must be deliberate 
and not jerky. 


“Now take my rod and grasp it as 
I show you. I will knot two handker- 
chiefs together and bind your upper 
arm to your body, so you can use only 
your forearm and wrist in the proce- 
dure. Now try with a short line, 
whipped gradually out by a succession 
of casts. That’s right. There you go, 
as all beginners do, trying to recover 
your back line too quickly. Stop a 
minute till I untangle it.” 

“Oh! dear, I knew I couldn’t do it.” 

“Yes, you can do it. Be a little less 
impetuous, a little slower and more de- 
liberate.” 

This time, Magnhild succeeded in 
sending the flies into the water with a 
vicious splash; but after several trials, 


they fell more gently at a distance of 
twenty feet; and in response to the doe 
tor’s coaching, she kept them moving 
in simulation of the struggles of a liy- 
ing insect. 

“You are doing admirably, Miss Wet- 
terstrand, try that cast again, and be 
careful before making your back cast, 
not to draw your flies over the water 
so far toward you that the power to 
strike a rising fish is lost. This is im- 
portant. There, you are doing all right, 
Practice will make you perfect in this 
part of the technic. 

“Ah! impatient again. You whisk 
your flies out too quick. Keep them on 
the water a moment, and in motion, 
This way, and the doctor placed his 
broad hand over Magnhild’s, and so reg- 
ulated the duration of the several peri- 
ods in her casts. 

“Give the trout a chance to see and 
make a dash for the flies. Remember, 
there are no fish in the air. Pardon 
the sarcasm, but so many enthusiastic 
beginners forget this and exhaust their 
energies in whipping the atmosphere. 
No force is required, it is just a gentle 
wrist motion, and I have tied up your 
arm so you can’t go through a sabre 
drill with a bamboo rod. The fish are 
not in the air—axiom No. 2. You are 
not fishing for birds.” 

“T never heard of catching a bird on 
a fish line. You are giving me the 
gleek.” 


“A JOT it. Birds have been uninten- 

tionally caught by anglers other 
than I. Swallows will occasionally dive 
for a good imitation on a long back cast, 
pick it up, and usually spit it out im 
stanter; but sometimes they are hooked, 
and a painful experience follows both 
for bird and fisher. Only last spring, 
while trolling in Lake George, I played 
a sea-gull in the clouds. The bird had 


swooped down on the white fish I was 


using for bait, and hooked itself fast 
in the gang 300 feet behind the boat.” 


“That sounds like a fish story; what. 


became of your gull?” 


“Why, as he couldn’t get loose, I had 


to reel him in and disengage him. I 
shall never forget the astonished ex- 


pression in his eyes, when I gave him 
He looked as if he ex- 


his liberty. 
pected to be tapped on the head and 
mounted by a taxidermist as a trophy.” 

“But, Doctor, let me ask you a ques- 
tion. 


> 


This fly fishing is all right in the © 


open where the stream is wide and 


there are no trees. 


But in making our | 
way to this meadow, we passed along | 


parts of the brook where it would have > 


been impossible to cast a fly. Is there 


no other way of taking the trout than 


this?” 


“There is, and I hold that it is not. 


unsportsmanlike. An angler, you know, 





' must be a true sportsman. He takes 
. fish in a chivalrous manner, never for 
/ the mere pleasure of killing. He is al- 
'ways humane, courteous, unselfish, 
magnanimous. You are guessing it— 
/he must be a gentleman in the true 
sense of the word. Our wild mountain 
' streams and the tiny brooks that trickle 
through our New England pastures 
compel bait fishing, and that kind of 
angling not unfrequently implies as 
_great adroitness as casting the fly. 


*"T°HE object is to outwit the trout; 
and he who floats a living insect 
impaled on a diminutive hook down a 
plunging stream on a piece of bark, 
and many yards below where he stands, 
twitches off the fluttering bait into the 
current to strike the fancy of a vigi- 
lant fish he has long cast for in vain— 
_that man has no more reason for self- 
reproach than he who, under other cir- 
eumstances that permit, deceives a 
dimpling charr with a counterfeited 
fly.” 
' “J believe, Doctor, you are teaching 
me more in one lesson than I could 
‘learn by myself in six months.” 

“You have guessed aright. Self-in- 
struction here is tedious and discourag- 
‘ing, and many tyros give it all up. It 
‘is very much like trying to make one’s 
self a billiard player without the help 
of book or coach.” 

“T am sure I have a most experienced 
coach.” 

“Come along then; I am going to 
jhave you catch a trout in that wide 
stretch of water just above us. A little 
spring, icy cold, feeds the brook there, 
‘and two or three large 
fish are usually fan- 
ning their fins where 
it boils up through the 
‘sand. It is nicely pro- 
tected, too, by a fringe 
‘of bushes, over which 
you can comfortably 


cast without being 
seen by the trout. 
Note well, if they 


‘should see you first 
you would never see 
‘them at this visit. 
‘Now, try to repeat 
that last cast, stand- 
ing behind the alders. 
There you go, splash! 
did you see him jump? 
But you’ve missed 
him. Back with your 
‘line. Take time to let 
‘it straighten out be- 
hind you. Don’t get 
excited. There’s no 
hurry. You will not 
‘think me uncharitable 
or peremptory if I 


place my hand over yours to guide you; 
and speak quickly and sharply. Now 
that’s a perfect cast. I could not have 
done better myself. He’s after it again. 
See him cuff the fly with his broad tail 
to cripple it as he supposes, before he 
bolts it. Strike quick! He has the 
stretcher-fly in his mouth. By Jove! 
You’ve got him. Now be careful. Reel 
your line in a little, and never take 
your eye off the fish. Hold on! Don’t 
whirl the rod backward over your 
shoulder. If you do, your fish is a 
goner. Step back, throw your tip for- 
ward—so fashion—and keep him un- 
der the bend of the rod. See how that 
holds the tiny hook tight in his jaw. 
The other way would have given him 
slack, and he would have taken ad- 
vantage of it to shake the hook out of 
his mouth. Stand back now a few steps 
more, and so lengthen the distance be- 
tween your arm and the trout. Get 
into the open meadow, away from the 
bushes, where you can manage him bet- 
ter, for it doesn’t matter now whether 
he sees you or not. Good! You see 
the point, don’t you? You are keep- 
ing a tight line on him, and the little 
rod springs back to meet his every ef- 
fort to escape. Look sharp, he is go- 
ing to make a rush now for that brush 
across the pool. 


S OU must turn him by presenting 

the butt of the rod—this way 
(the doctor illustrates)—doing just 
what I told you not to do a few mo- 
ments ago, but the action of the trout 
is different. In this case, he is going 
away from you and must be checked. 





The home of Fontinalis 


In the other case, the rod was over 
your shoulder with a long slack line 
out, so you were powerless. Your fish 
has turned and you have saved him, 
Miss Wettersrand.” 


“1 UT I haven’t got him yet,” cried 

Magnhild, reeling in her line and 
guiding her fish toward the center of 
the pool. “What’s he doing now?” 

“He’s gone into the deep water to 
sulk, as we call it, and think it over. 
Twitch him a little, that will stir him 
up.” 

“It does, Doctor. Oh! what a won- 
derful leap, see him in the air shaking 
the drops of water from his sparkling 
sides. And now he is running for the 
outlet of the pool. What shall I do?” 

“Give him the butt again; that will 
snub him and bring him back into the 
still water. Well done! But let me 
tell you one thing. When that fish 
jumped out of the water, he took you 
unawares. I hadn’t prepared you for 
that maneuver. The withy rod saved 
the day, for it sprang back and kept 
the fly firmly fixed in the trout’s mouth. 
His game was to shake it out.” 

“Will he jump again?” 

“T think not, for he is perceptibly tir- 
ing and shows an inclination to turn 
on his side. And yet I don’t know. 
You might reel in a little and see if he 
is willing to come toward the bank 
where I can reach him with the net.” 

“Yes, he seems to be coming along, 
get your net ready.” 

“Not too hasty in conclusions. You 
may be deceiving yourself, Miss Wet- 
terstrand. He seems to me to be cun- 
ningly recovering his 
wind, and the grand 
coup may be still in 
reserve. Be very cau- 
tious, take your hands 
off the reel handle so 
he can have all the 
line needed, if he 
makes another run, at 
the final start—there 
he goes!” 

The trout flung him- 
self into the air again 
and again as_ he 
forged toward the 
upper end of the pool 
with a strength that 
surprised the fair 
angler; but she stood 
her ground skillfully 
as the doctor coached 
her, and turned her 
fish back into the deep 
water where, broken 
in spirit, he gave up 
the fight and was eas- 
ily drawn toward the 
landing net. 
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The impromptu back-lot range and.... 


Back Lot Target Shooting 


How to Rig Up a Range of Your Own and Thereby Enjoy the 


HAT anyone actually needs 

WV for an enjoyable outdoor 

range is a hill or dirt bank 
for a backstop, from 50 to 200 yards 
of ground .that can be shot over, a 
place to shoot from in comfort, and 
some kind of a target-holding arrange- 
ment that is reasonably substantial, 
cheap, and easy to construct. If it 
contains nothing of possible interest 
or value to neighborhood boys—so 
much the better—for then it is much 
more likely to remain there for the 
succeeding shooting days. 

A target frame need not be a heavy, 
expensive, or especially substantial 
arrangement. A light wooden skeleton 
of the proper width to hold the stand- 
ard targets for the distance shot over 
and which is of sufficient length to 
hold a number of targets, such as four 
to six at a set-up is all that is neces- 
sary. Frames of this type made of 
pine strips 1% to 2 inches wide and 
% inch thick, are used at all of our 
large small-bore target matches and 
‘they answer the purpose admirably. 
A pair of two by fours driven solidly 
in the ground the proper distance 
apart to project about four feet, sup- 
ply the uprights. Heavy wire nails 
are driven deep enough into the faces 
of the two by fours to act as hooks. 
The frames are hung on these nails 
and are taken off in an instant as 
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Benefits of Regular Practice 


By C. S. LANDIS 


soon as convenient after the targets 
are shot on. 

A frame containing new targets is 
then substituted or the old one is re- 
filled with unused targets, and the 
shooting continues. A space of three 
or four feet should always be allowed 
between targets and the backstop dirt 
bank when shooting .22s, and if pos- 
sible twice this clearance when firing 
a high power, to avoid blowing hard 
clods of dirt, little stones, bits of rock 
or sticks, back through the targets. 
A Springfield bullet when fired into 
a dirt bank will throw back a shower 
of particles that makes a pattern 
through the rear of a paper target 
that looks as if it were made by a 
burst of shrapnel. It blows it full of 
holes if the target paper is close 
enough. 


AILROAD ties, logs, or old sills 

make a good front facing for a 
backstop because the use of a_ soft 
wooden surface eliminates most of the 
blowbacks or ricochets but the one ex- 
ception is where a bullet strikes a for- 
gotten spike and throws a metal splash 
or when the ties are set up so that a 
bullet may enter an interstice and cuts 
on through the earth of a built-up 
backstop. When it does this it may 
cause damage. Any rifleman must 
also take account of the cumulative or 


wearing-away effect of concentrated 
rifle fire. 


HE bullets dig a tunnel that ad- 

vances with wear and which may 
in time be extended through ten feet 
or more of wood, earth, and stone. I 
have seen solid hickory and _ locust 
trees two feet thick cut off and mowed 
down back of rifle butts by the cumula- 
tive effect of prolonged shooting. The 
bullets gradually chew out a place a 
foot or more in cross section, the area 
shot out depending upon the range, 
the type of bullets used, and the con- 
centration of fire. 

When a butt is built up it should 
always be examined periodically and 
tamped down on top, to see that it re- 
mains a practically solid obstruction 
and not merely a_tunneled bank. 
When shooting into a hillside it is 
merely necessary to see that the angle 
of contact is sufficient to insure the 
certain penetration of the earth and 
that surface stone is not present in 
sufficient quantity to prove dangerous 
by causing bullets to splash back on 
the butts. Sand is the best disinte- 
grator there is; clay is good; and soft, 
leafy loam is about the worst. 

The firing point should always be 
built up a little if possible so that 
grass, weeds, briars, and underbrush | 
need not be cut down so frequently to ; 
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allow firing from the prone or sitting 
or kneeling positions. The constant 
cutting off of 100 or 200 yards of rifle 
range is no mean task especially in 
hot weather when most outdoor shoot- 
ing is done. 


RIARS or weeds and some forms 
of field grass will sometimes grow 
nearly a foot in a week and it is dis- 
concerting to make a pilgrimage out 
to one’s private range and find it 
grown up so badly that it would take 
nearly an afternoon’s work with a 
scythe to make the range usable. 
Accurate rifle shooting is impossi- 
ble, or at the best, highly improbable 
after a couple of hours’ strenuous 
physical exertion. Consequently any 
shooter will discover that if his prac- 
tice range is laid out so that he can 


shoot across a hollow or depression 


in the ground, a plowed field, or a 


_ stony hillside, or if his firing point is 


‘ 
% 


or spotting telescope. 


\ 


arranged on an earth embankment 
two to four feet high, it will save him 
a tremendous amount of annoyance 
and labor in clearing away obstruc- 
tions from in front of his rifle muzzle 
Even a couple 
of stalks of timothy or wheat, if moved 
back and forth across the range by 


_ the wind, are a troublesome nuisance, 


and may easily be the means of caus- 
ing wild shots or misses. The only 
objection to a range across a hollow 
is that air currents sweep up and 
down the depression and such disturb- 
ances are not always observable at the 
firing point or at the target. 

It is a great deal easier, however, 
to stick up a wind flag than to bear 
down hard on the handle of a scythe. 

The average shooter must depend 
on his own efforts for his target shoot- 
ing. He lacks the assistance of a de- 


the well-appointed professional course 


tail of marines or a troop of boy 
scouts to man the pits. And his pock- 
etbook is not always so generously 
filled that he can afford to hire some- 
one to mark his targets for him. 
Therefore some method must be used 
that will enable the shooter to locate 
each bullet hole as soon as he fires, 
to do it without changing his position 
on the firing line, and to do it economi- 
cally. 

The answer is the spotting tele- 
scope. This glass, a collapsible ’scope 
about a foot and a half long when ex- 
tended, is set up on a little collapsible 
sawbuck stand beside the shooter. A 
glance through it shows at once the 
location of each bullet hole. If the 
targets are put up so that the light 
is allowed to shine through the target 
from the rear this problem is much 
simpler of solution and a high pow- 
ered or fairly expensive glass is not 
so necessary. _ 

The distance at which bullet holes 
may be seen depends upon existing 
conditions, among which are the angle 
front or rear at which the light 
shines on the target; whether the 
bullet strikes on the white or black 
portion of the paper, the presence or 
lack of it, of mirage, the caliber of the 
bullet, the clearness of the atmosphere, 
the contrast beween target and back- 
ground and the time of day. 


HE average spotting telescope will 

show .22 caliber bullet holes at 
50 yards almost any time and at 100 
yards about half of the time. They 
can be seen at 200 yards under espe- 
cially favorable light conditions. A 
good glass will show .22 bullet holes 
up to 100 yards most of the time and 
at 200 yards more than than half the 
time. When the glass falls down is 


when the mirage is very heavy, when 
it is exceptionally dark in late evening 
or when it is raining hard. Thirty 
caliber or larger holes should be seen 
up to 200 yards and they may be seen 
up to 500 yards under most excep- 
tional conditions and with a very fine 
glass. 


HE importance and value of the 

spotting telescope is well known 
to several thousand target riflemen 
but it is not known to several million 
hunters who use rifles, many of whom 
do a surprising amount of unofficial 
target shooting at home-made targets 
or at stones, clods of dirt or blocks 
of wood. 

The real value of target work with 
rifled firearms is not, as many sup- 
pose, in making occasional good scores, 
but in the familiarity with firearms 
which one acquires and in the real 
pleasure which comes with more accu- 
rate and consequently more successful 
shooting. 

The most enjoyable form of semi- 
target shooting may not be at proper 
targets at all. I enjoy hitting, or try- 
ing to hit, stones and other objects 
set up several hundred yards away 
against a safe hill or mountain as 
much or more than any other form of 
shooting I do. This is the logical prac- 
tice with a hunting rifle, most of it 
is offhand, and it gives not only a mas- 
tery of the rifle but a thoroughly prac- 
tical knowledge of the trajectory over 
hunting ranges, of the cartridge one 
is using, and of the sight settings re- 
quired to make a hit under different 
conditions. 

After a hunter has once convinced 
himself of the ranges at which he is 
likely to hit an object of a given size 

(Continued on page 247) 
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The Black Clan 


What Is the Status of the Crow? Numbers Spell Danger, and Control 
Rather Than Extermination Is the Keynote of Sound Conservation 


with the world, the common crow 

dips an arrogant black wing-tip 
to the landscape and drops a harsh 
challenge to unsuspecting ears. The 
black figure is a world bird, throwing 
a sable shadow over every continent 
with the exception of South America. 
He knows intimately the men of the 
five races from the boreal open places 
to the dusky jungles of the steaming 
tropics. He is a well-known citizen 
whose morals are lax. He is one you 
can not overlook nor ignore, this cor- 
vine individual—he is the crow. 

Like Banquo’s ghost, he will not 
down. Prosecution makes the bird 
wary, and under relentless pursuit he 
grows more subtle as does the coyote 
or any wild thing. Warfare means a 
spreading of geographical distribution. 
He knows man, all his idiosyncrasies, 
and thrives on such knowledge. And 
man knows the black bird, knows him 
from long association and costly ex- 
perience, and at this point the acquaint- 
ance ends for he does not understand 
his wily characteristics. The friend- 
ship is merely an acquaintance, a nod- 
ding affair colored somewhat profanely. 
There is no intimacy, no confidence. 

The crow is not a bad fellow to 
know. He has been over-painted with 
sombre colors, over-drawn with lurid 
legend. It is a familiar bit of in- 
formation a little condemnation may 
hurt the best of men, the finest of 
things. He is not as black as his 
feathers. He may not have the purity 
of the dove nor the confidence of the 
robin singing at sundown nor the aes- 
thetic soul of the thrush who spills 
earthward -a cataract of pure song, 
but he does own and enjoy a number of 
beneficial traits beyond the comprehen- 
sion of man. 


A BUSED, anathematized, estranged 


[oe a Northern landscape with- 

out a flock of these birds swinging 
heavily toward some grove of dark 
pines. It is unthinkable—earth would 
seem lifeless. One of the pictures of 
adolescence would be missing from life’s 
gallery. One might as well forget the 
somnolent millpond, the wet lands, the 
line of gnarled oaks and graceful elms 
standing along the sandy country road. 
The crow is a part of it like the smell 
of apple blossoms and the “tinkle-tonk- 
tonk” of cow-bells behind a willow en- 
tanglement. 
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By EDWIN C. HOBSON 





From the topmost limb of a pine tree, the 
black rascal caws his defiance to the world. 
Singly, he’s a coward, in numbers, a bully ; 

‘of the first order 





Think of winter landscape with its 
leafless trees and blanket of snow. It 
is a wild scene, even austere and heroic. 
Earth is silent under a splendor of 
Arctic beauty. Lines replace leaves, the 
sheen of white replaces the green lustre 
of summer, and shadows are like living 
things. 


RACKS mark the snow, trails of 
furtive passers, but no life in move- 
ment greets searching eyes. Suddenly 
a single, lonely, raucous “Caw!” shat- 
ters the lethal stillness, and then a 
straggling flock of sable birds wing 
silently over the hill and swing like dark 
shadows down the snowy levels to the 
lines of corn shocks in the bottom lands. 
With a single note, a velvet flap-flap of 
wings, the crow makes earth inhabited 
once more. 

Beyond the pavement’s end where be- 
gins the lure of open country clear into 
the blue distance, where meet earth’s 
far hills and inconstant skies, the crow 
shares with the audacious blue jay the 
honor of greeting the wayfarer. It 
may be just a melancholy note of alarm, 
perhaps the coarse outcry of a number 
of evil-appearing birds, but they strike 
a responsive chord in the ears of the 
listener and a strange instinct awakens. 
It is the voice of the wild, all-alluring, 
adventurous. The bark of the squir- 
rel, the sudden snap of dry limbs as a 
white-tailed deer bursts from its covert, 
the rising of trout in the placid black 
waters of a still moon-lit night—these 
sounds are old echoes. They are in- 
delible as tradition. They keep alive 
the primal beginnings, the primitive. 
Out of such as these comes man’s love 
for nature, beauty of scene, the wild 
things. The voice of the crow intro- 
duces him to the open places. 


N a fallacious ecstasy poets have 
written for unnumbered years of 
black skulking birds, and their efforts 
have not been true pictures nor com- 
plementary to their birdish characters. 
To them they appear a sinister figure 
symbolic of all that is sombre and evil. 
The color of black seems a shroud. They 
places these birds as haunting gloomy, 
romantic scenes, where skies are ever 
gray and brooding, and mortal shapes 
stalk like sickly ghosts. From hoary 
myth and fable to the prose and poetry 
of the mad moderns it has been so and 
undoubtedly shall ever be. Poets, fab- 


ulists, romancers—it matters not man’s 
literary stuff, the crow must be painted 
as black as his feathers. Be he jack- 
daw or rook, raven or chough, or just 
plain crow, the bird must suffer for the 
ignorance of man. We who know the 
crow in the fields and woods of his 
habitat may read and smile, for poets 
are inconstant as an April day and 
fickle as a girl on a blue June night. 


N going to nature, to her magic and 

mystery, I look for the picturesque, 
the quality that makes the landscape 
have an eternal appeal. Wild things 
produce this, life in its haunt or abroad 
on unexplainable quest. It’ may be a 
red-tailed hawk, a sun-drenched mar- 
mot, a black snake stretched along the 
branches of a blueberry bush, a turtle 
or a frog or an insect, and of all the 
wild life in its multiple forms none 
can compare with the crow in enhanc- 
‘ing a scene and make it stick in mem- 
ory. The crow receives this honor on 
account of being a wide-ranging bird 
who quests every location to fill an in- 
satiable stomach. He is a forager of 
note, liable to be found in the barnyard 
or the corn field, strutting the country 
road or on the river bars or the vistas 
of green meadows, the pond hidden in 
the granite hills, the depths of the dark- 
est woodlot. Locality means nothing to 
strong wings. Many of these situa- 
‘tions are often barren of life at the 
time of visitations, and a glimpse of 
sable birds provides the stimulus one 
is ever looking for. 


i takes strategy and relentless pa- 
* tience to become acquainted with the 
black clan. The observer may use a 
wolverine cunning plus an Indian-like 
stealthiness in attempting to approach 
to see what a noisy argument is about, 
-and an hour’s hard work only results 
in ridiculous failure. An alert and 
beady-eyed lookout rasps a call of 
warning. There is a clamor of crow- 
ish cries, a thunder of flapping wings, 
and a loose, curiously frightened flock 
rises from the grass or bursts from the 
leafage of the trees. They sweep over 
the fence-marked farmlands and vanish 
beyond the ragged trees. Steal under 
the pine-tree roost some morning be- 
fore daybreak, and when discovery is 
made there is an intruder below, bed- 
lam breaks loose and every bird seeks 
noisy flight like an army retreating in 
Panic-stricken disorder. Catch a crow 
unaware, in a big field or in a lonely 
tree, and he acts the culprit. He twists 
and fidgets nervously, stretches in a 
comical manner, cocks a sardonic head 
and bats a cold beady eye, endeavors 
to make out he cares not for the world 
or men, but a thousand years of prose- 
cution wells forth and overwhelms him 
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and he seeks suddenly, in fast time, in 
a ludicrous get-away, the haven and 
refuge speed can give, 

Abroad in the heaving and sweep of 
landscape he may be outrageously 
wicked in his adventurous spirit, may 
own all the vices and virtues imagin- 
able, but at home about the nest he is 
the model bird. At the roost in the 
pines he struts the straight and nar- 
row path of convention, is a perfect 
family bird, a good provider as they say 
in New England, and once mated he 
is fettered for life. He holds strong 
affection for his mate. Their union is 
close and binding, and should one bird 
be swept to death from some cause the 
remaining partner will grieve in true 
fashion, and in some cases the lonely 
bird has been known to return to the 
scene to mourn in a noticeable manner. 


EK. may be feared, hated and con- 

demned beyond the confines of the 
nest, the roost, but at home the crow 
must receive credit, however small and 
chary. He greatly resembles the gentle- 
men adventurers of the old heroic days. 
Under the eyes of his light o’ love he 
has the saintly qualities of a Black 
Robe, but abroad in the miles of earth 
and the song of the enchanting winds 
he has all the vices of the most bloody 
of buccaneers. 

When the young crow becomes heart- 
sick and yearns for a mate, the court- 
ing is a serious affair. He uses cave- 
man tactics and roughs his lady love in 
royal style. There is nothing of a 
tender sentiment present, just a rowdy 
spirit one might expect from a creature 
who leads a wild vagabond existence. 
He rushes at her, mauling and pecking 
and uttering loud cries 
until the watcher hid- 
den down on the ground 
imagines it a quarrel 
instead of a proposal. 
He hisses and blows, 
struts and _ parades, 
sprawls over her and 
pushes her off the limb. 
It is comedy. 

Occasional she re- 
sists, and this seems to please him and 
he proceeds to rough-house her up and 
along the entire tree. Finally she be- 
comes so cowed or frightened or fairly 
forced to accept his advances and says 
the lucky word in crow language, that 
all his wild and boisterous ardor cools 
and he assumes the humility of a love- 
sick. swain. The devil changes to the 
saint, anger turns to tenderness, and 
there on the limb, side by side, he sings 
his love song. This vocal entertain- 
ment will never rock the world nor 
pause the passage of traffic, rather it 
makes the watcher yearn for a gun to 
put the bird out of misery. The suc- 





tion of an old, dry, wooden pump is 
melody compared to his throated ut- 
terances. 


a ILENT, all attention, the lady bird 
listens as though her ears caught 
limpid strains of aeolian sweetness. 
Beak drawn down to his breast he 
sings, lowly, bravely, happy. The black 
rascal is Punch, Puck, a sable faun. 
This is the bird who stands before 
the bar of public opinion. Communities 
split wide open as to the subject of the 
crow and man, and talk becomes as 
wildly exciting as a political meeting 
in the little red school house. No two 
men agree—one argues he has more 
good points than bad, the other swears 
by all the holies and forty years of 
farming granite hills the bird is sired 
in Hades. Superstition runs amuck. 
Myth is rampant. Tradition juts its 
hydra-head in every complaint. If a 
bird is half bad, he is wholly bad— 
that is the verdict of the farmlands. 
Scientific knowledge furnishes the 
fact he enjoys beneficial habits, but 
popular opinion fanned with the fires 
of ignorance makes a hard nut to crack. 
Fact and utter fancy are strange bed- 
fellows. Compared to it the Gordian 
knot was an easy matter. When a bird 
is misunderstood, misinterpreted, mis- 
represented, it is a difficult thing to en- 
deavor to paint him in angelic colors. 


ERE he arrayed in white instead 
of jet feathers it would not be so 
much of a problem. As it is, black is 
the symbol of something sinister and 
diabolic, and allied with an insatiable 
stomach which rebels at nothing eat- 
able living or dead, it becomes a matter 
where the crow is strip- 
ped of its fig-leaf cov- 
ering and stands just a 
crow with a thousand 
years of good and evil 
in his tradition. 
Naturalists say the 
bird must stand or fall, 
and it depends upon the 
evidence of stomach. 
Judge a bird from what 
he eats and he has had a fair trial. 
Observation in the field leads to deep 
things but eyes have not telescopic 
powers, and an old anger plus news of 
crows in the corn field may mean snap 
judgment based on country-side bias. 
Crows in the patch do not mean crows 
are pulling freshly-planted corn—they 
may be hunting beetles and slugs, but 
a hundred-yard glimpse can not tell. 
Crows raiding the robin nests or shyly 
stealing chickens mean one sure thing 
—the eyes of the farmer and the natur- 
alits can not mistake such episodes. It 
is a matter of eyes—eyes probing the 
contents of the stomach. All tigers 
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are not man-eaters and all crows are 
not guilty of disastrous raiding. 


HEN-<a bird is carnivorous and in- 

sectivorous, the variety and 
amount of food eaten forms a ponder- 
ous list running from weed seed to ripe 
fruit, from ants up to ruffed grouse 
and. rabbits and down the scale again 
to carrion. The omnivorous bird be- 
comes an economic problem. He is ac- 
ceptable and yet objectionable, and a 
part of his redeeming features may out- 
weigh the most destructive qualities in 
value to man and his works. 


The crow is a splendid example. His 
eating of enormous amounts of insects 
is a white light in a world of darkness, 
an argument favorable to the bird no 
one can rebel nor resist. The menu for 
the year makes a notable and formid- 
able variety, but one fifth of it is of in- 
sect material and the greater portion 
is of the injurious rather than of the 
beneficial insects. Spring” is a gala 
time, a season of feasts and gluttony, 
when the life cycles of the farmland in- 
sect pests are at ebb tide. Young and 
old birds seek the meadows, the open 
grassy hills, the furrows of freshly- 
plowed fields, and a real service is 
rendered the farmer. In crow eyes a 
bug is a bug, be it beetle, grasshopper, 
caterpillar, worm, spider or just or- 
dinary bug. They go down a cavernous 
maw. The young crows are larger 
eaters than the old birds, and so the 
amount of pests eaten must represent 
unestimable quantities. From April to 
November the crows work for the 
farmer when insects abound, but even 
a crow has his frailties and conse- 
quently varies his diet from time to 
time and thus loses all the gratitude 
earned. 


As summer swings up over the au- 
stral hills and spreads over the land- 
scape, the grasshopper season begins 
and the crow holds high jinks with 
these wary wild insects. It makes no 
difference what the species, from the 
little green fiddler to the toughest and 
mightiest violist of the locusts. This 
means something to the farmer. Again 
there are the caterpillars. It takes a 
strong, stomach to stand these hairy 
things, yet crows gorge themselves until 
they have difficulty in leaving the 
ground. Worms of all kinds, fierce- 
looking spiders, evil-smelling and awful- 
appearing bugs, anything in the in- 
sect family that swims, flys, jumps, 
crawls or walks is food for the un- 
biased bird. All he asks iss let him 
alone. 


F he errs, it is a case of scarcity, not 
one of wilful and deliberate mean- 
ness. The country dweller should not 
overlook this fact. A bird who de- 
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“with those of the hawk and owl. 


pends upon insects and carrion for a 
little over one-quarter of his year’s sus- 
tenance is entitled to some considera- 
tion. 

It is always best to serve up some- 
thing’s good points before bringing out 
the bad characteristics, and the wily 
crow is no exception to the rule. There 
is honor even among thieves. One who 
has.a shady reputation may own good 
points. But, when a crow is on a ram- 
page he is all bad like a gun-man run- 
ning amuck. The predacious activities 
of the crow are not to be compared 
His 
plundering forays are isolated affairs, 
more often depending on the scarcity of 
insects and vegetable foods, and occa- 
sionally the result of pure meanness. 
Sometimes I wonder if it be not just 
for the spirit of rough and buoyant ex- 
citement. Subtle is the crowish soul. 


In numbers there is trouble. An 
over-supply of certain species of wild 
life means a forced variation of forage, 
a compulsory change of habits. Scarc- 
ity compels a biologic idiosyncrasy. 
The generosity of nature in many a mile 
of landscape is ill-fitted to accommodate 
over-population. Natural history is 
plentifully supplied with instances of 
this truth—the lemmings of the tund- 
ras, the bobolinks in the rice fields of 
south Carolina, the ground squirrels of 
the West, the jack rabbits of the semi- 
arid lands, the locust plagues of many 
parts of the worlds, the insects of the 
farmlands. Today the crow is an ex- 
ample of this. He has multiplied until 
his numbers have become immense, sig- 
nificant, a bird phenomena. Numbers 
spell danger. 


HERE are many black scavengers 

coasting the outlands. They are 
forced to an easy living. This plus a 
characteristic inborn and traditional, 
means the crow does not have to be 
pushed very far before he accepts a can- 
nibal-like propensity and indulges in a 
life of crime. In the nesting season of 
insectivorous and seed-eating birds he is 
a menace, a scourge, a plague. He 
ranks among birds as Attila among 
men. He is a phantastic figure of the 
Pit rather than of earth, the beauty 
of landscape, the race of men. 


Economically the farmlands suffer, 
and so do the game covers, the game 
farms, the fish ponds, the roads and 
wood paths, the fields and woods. Agri- 
cultural improvements, the slashing of 
woodlands in reckless cutting, the use- 
less draining of many a useless swamp 
for the enriching of a few promoters, 
the increased numbers of sportsmen 
roaming the dwindling shelters of wild 
life, have worked a change in the habits 
and characteristics’ of wild life—more 
importantly the game and song birds. 


They have been forced to occupy less 
area, and coupled with the depletion in 
numbers the great flocks of sable 
raiders have no difficulty in seeking out 
the nerve centers of the useful bird 
life and practically paralyzing many a 
wonderful bit of landscape. Briefly, 
forcibly, even profanely, there are too 
many crows. . 
tise amount of damage done to bird 

life is small and few in number, 
yet this puny percentage in the menu 
of a crow bulks large in a biological 
and agricultural importance. It is a 
noxious trait, and should not be con- 
doned. As crows increase so will they 
work deeper and more destructive in- 
roads among useful life. It is a mat- 
ter of survival with them. When a 
member of the great wild life family 
reaches such a point, then man should 
regulate. These misdeeds can be put in 
order. The crow must be outlawed an 
warred against until his numbers have 
dwindled to a few and widely — 
small flocks placed strategically an 
safely in various parts of the landscape, 
When he has become a scarce individ- 
ual, shy, subtle as the coyote, canny as 
the fox, secretive as a white-tailed deer, 
imagine the thrill and adventure of 
trying to stalk such a bird. The kill 
ing of such a phantom would be epic 
and dramatic. It would be a 
carried to apotheosis. 

Deplorable as are the pillaging of 
the nests and the killing of the wild 
birds, these are the result of spasmodie 
attacks rather than of a_ systematic 
series of events. Birds are not the 
happy singing family the poets would 
have us believe, and there is always 
present a friction which breaks the 
truce of the wild and consequently ise 
sues trivial warfare, often harmless, oc- 
casionally serious, but never lasting. 
This does not include the true predatomll 
birds as it is impossible to change the 
leopard’s spots. At the same time the 
crow is guilty in his depredations of 
the eggs and young of the highly in- 
sectivorous birds, and his numbers 
makes these attacks more frequealy 


A LONE crow is a coward, a pole 
troon, and only in flocks of many in- 
dividuals do they show any visible bray- 
ery. The weakest of birds will put a 
lone crow to flight, to panic-stricken ter- 
ror. Against the sheer weight of num- 
bers and sham courage the small bird 
has to give up the ghost, and this fea- 
ture places a huge black mark against 
the crow’s name which can be erased 
only by a high percentage of injurious 
insect food. 


Coming closer to the farmer and his 
handiwork, the bird often merits the 
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Making Pictorial Records of Wild Life 


You Can Shoot Game for Only Two or Three Months 
in the Year but You Can Use a Camera All the 
Time—and You Don’t Need an Expensive Equipment 


ing a game trail that gets into 

one’s blood. There is a thrill 
that goes through one when coming 
onto game, suddenly, in its native 
haunts that one never forgets. 
These pictures are recorded in one’s 
memory forever, and can be called to 
mind at will, but that is not enough; 
we want some record to take back. 
We want a trophy to keep as a 
record of our journey into the game 
country. 

When we sight game we do not 
want it to get away. But one can 
shoot game with a camera as well as 
with a rifle. To be sure it is a far 
more difficult thing to do, but there 
is no closed season for the hunter 
who uses a camera and what is 
more to the point there are no “bag” 
limits. 


ik HERE is a lure about follow- 


Perhaps the most successful meth- 
od of photographing certain game 
is by flashlight and no finer collec- 
tion of pictures could be found of the 
white tail deer family than those 
taken by George Shiras, 3rd. Some 
of these pictures were taken over 
thirty years ago when photography 


was comparatively in its infancy for 


such use, and it took some real in- 
ventive genius on the part of Mr. 
Shiras to perfect an outfit with 
which he could obtain results. How 
well he succeeded can be judged by 
the collection of flashlight pictures 
that appeared in National Geo- 
graphic in August, 1921. 

In recent years a number of good 
moving pictures have been taken of 
wild game. Most of these have come 
from ,Africa where game is more 
plentiful and there is a greater 
variety of it than in any other hunt- 
ing country in the world. But some 
very fine pictures have been taken in 
America. Among these are Harold 
McCracken’s pictures of the Alaska 
brown bear. 

These pictures show what a fine rec- 
ord of wild life can be obtained with 
the camera provided that one is adapted 


to the work and has the time and equip-’ 


ment necessary to carry the thing 
through; on the other hand one should 
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photograph animals in winter. 
completes invisibility 


not be discouraged just because one 
does not happen to. own cameras 
equipped with telephoto lenses and 
a lot of other expensive parapher- 
nalia. Good snapshots of game can 
often be taken with an ordinary camera 
and when these negatives are enlarged 
they make very good pictures. 

This article was not written for the 
camera expert and the man who goes 
out especially for pictures, taking the 
very best of equipment which will give 


him the very best of results, regard- 
less of the weight and inconvenience 

‘of carrying this equipment. I am 
only an amateur at the game and 
have been fortunate enough to obtain 
a few good snapshots because I had 
a camera with me when an oppor- 
tunity offered and I think that in 
many cases where one is leading an 
otherwise busy life that takes him 
through the game country it is bet- 
ter to have a camera that is compact 
enough to be carried everywhere, 
otherwise it is just like carrying a 
gun part of the time. You may only 
have an occasion to use it once in 
a great while but when you want it, 
you want it badly. 


F you are going to get a camera 

to be used at chance shots at game, 
it is well to get one that you will be 
sure to carry all of the time. The 
larger machines, reflex cameras, etc., 
while they undoubtedly have a great 
many points in their favor are too 
cumbersome to carry around. I have 
known a great many people who 
fitted themselves up with a fine large 
outfit that certainly would have been 
a great thing and would have given 
fine results if it were at hand at 
the right moment, but the trouble 
was that whenever the camera was 
needed, it was in camp. 


A camera that takes a picture 

3% by 4% is not too large to be 

carried on the belt or in a saddle 

pocket. It is fitted with a lens of 
from 6 to 7 inches in focal length. 

It is about the right thing for tak- 

ing pictures of game. This is a little 

larger than the lens ordinarily used 

on the 3% by 4%, but is not a 
telephoto lens by any means. The bel- 
lows extension necessary to f«cus it is 
not too long for the regular cameras, 
yet the image obtained is slightly larger 
and the perspective is better than with 
a lens of shorter focal length. 

The speed of the lens is another 
thing to be decided. I seldom take a 
picture with a larger opening in the 
aperture than f-8, so it is of no use 
to me to carry around a camera that 
will give me a speed of f-4-5 if I never 
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A close-up: Note the angularity of line which gives 
one the impression that he is looking at a bit of 
pure Egyptian design 
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Mule deer fawn: When young, deer seem to be all 
ears and eyes. Curiosity often makes them a some- 
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what simple subject for the photographer 
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RNEST MILLER, whose talks on con- 
servation have been published in Forest 
AND STREAM from time to time, is a real West- 
erner. He is that type of man upon whom 
constant communion with nature has placed 
its beneficent stamp. 
Years of following the game trails have 
given him that intimate understanding of the 
ways of the woods so essential to the really 


‘ 


use it. The f-6-3 or f-6-8 is fast enough for ordinary work and 
should stop down to the smallest opening if the game is standing 
so as to obtain a very sharp negative that will stand enlarging 
for even by using the greatest care it is hard to approach game 
to the point where one can get a large-sized picture of the animal. 


pas SMALL folding tripod is a great help where one wishes 

to use a very small opening, and give from 1/10 to 1/2 
second exposure. For several years I had used one that could 
be used as a cane and while riding it was carried in my rifle 
scabbard. However, one can often use a tree or a stump, or rock 
to steady the camera so that an exposure of 1/10 second can 
be given. 

If one is not familiar with the proper exposure to be given 
under different light conditions, it is well to get a good exposure 
meter, one that does not require the assistance of a technical 
engineer to figure out. I have found the Harvey Meter No. 2, 
the simplest and most accurate of any I have used, and it has 
been a great help to me in many of the pictures I have taken. 
It is very simple and with a very little judgment one can soon 
get perfect exposures. 


Before trying for game photographs, one should become 
familiar with his camera and find out something about correct 
exposure, etc. A great many pictures of deer, elk, moose and 
bear, as well as many small game animals are taken in the 
shadow of trees, and it requires a comparatively long exposure 
to obtain a good negative. Then, too, one usually sees game in 
the morning or evening when the light is not strong and all of 
that should be taken into consideration. However, if one is 
really interested, these difficulties can often be overcome, and if 
one is careful in stalking, a good shot can often be obtained 
before the game is aware that you are about. 


For a number of years I lived on a western ranch, and during 
the winter months I often had time to spare in which to get 
out into the hills. It was great sport to go out on snowshoes, 
and although I did not know as much about photography at that 
time as a goose knows about philosophy, I realized that I should be 
getting a record of some of the wonderful sights I saw Not every 
one had an opportunity to see game as I saw it, so I commenced to 
cast about for some dope on amateur cameras, and after I had ob- 
tained one that I thought would fill the bill, I started out. 


HAT was a lot easier said than done and it was not long 

before I came to the conclusion that it was one thing to get 
within rifle shot of game with a high-powered Winchester or 
Springfield rifle, but it was quite another matter to get close 
enough to get a shot with a camera. I also found that pictures 
taken at any great distance, with the lense opened to its widest 
aperture, gave pretty fuzzy negatives that could not be enlarged 
very much. To get a good picture with a camera and with- 
out a telephoto lens it was necessary to get a good sharp negative, 
and in order to do this the lens had to be stopped down to about 
f-16 or f-32. That meant that the exposure usually had to be 
from 1/10 to 1/2 second depending on the weather conditions, 
and to give that much exposure the object photographed had to 


remain motionless for at least that length of time, so the problem 
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successful guide. His ranch is four miles from 
the Northwest corner of the Yellowstone Park. 
Prominent sportsmen who have hunted with 
him attest his knowledge of the country of 
which he writes, as well as his perennial good 
nature and fine sense of sportsmanship. 

Miller is a conservationist who believes in 
a sound program of action as opposed to senti- 
mentality. 


was to get close enough to get a picture and yet not frighten 
the game. 

The illustration was not taken in masquerade costume nor in 
evening clothes, but is the best outfit I know of in which to ap- 
proach game when there is much snow on the ground and on 
the bushes, provided the wind is right. 

In hunting coyotes out on the prairies, I used to use a white 
suit when there was much snow on the ground and it proved to 
be a very effective rig. At fifty yards one is almost invisible, 
and under certain lights and at certain angles one is practically 
invisible at a few feet. 


HAVE often walked right up to men, when dressed in a soft 

white cotton wool coverall suit with a white hood to match, 
and given them a real surprise, and once when coming down 
the trail I met a rider coming toward me. I did not realize how 
inconspicuous I was and did not speak until I got right near him, 
and his horse gave a snort and almost unloaded him right there 
in a snow bank. 
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; This chap seems proud of the four-prong antlers he 
. , f 
I scared that brone out of about four years’ growth. Since wears, but he is young yet. Some day he may carry 


around a regular “daddy rocking-chair” 


then I have often used this camouflage to advantage and it helps 
a lot when everything is covered with snow. 

Then during other seasons of the year, when riding the high 
ranges, one often spots game at long range, and it is often pos- 
sible to make a successful stalk and obtain a photograph. 


Mountain sheep, bear and coyotes. are the hardest to photo- 
graph of the big game animals we have in our section, and of 
these the bear and coyote are much harder to get than the sheep. 
The reason sheep are harder to approach than deer or elk is be- 
cause there is often no cover that can be used to conceal one’s 
approach to within camera range. It is one thing to get within 
150 yards of an animal, but to get within 25 or 30 yards is 
quite another. 


Several years ago on the Madison River in Montana, I came 
upon five sheep crossing the river. They waded out to a little 
island and fed around there, and I was able to get several very 
fair pictures of them as the willows on the edge of the stream 
afforded good cover. 


Moose are rather curious and often stand around long enough 
for one to obtain a good picture, even after the hunter has been 
sighted. The thing that appeals to me about hunting with a 
camera is the fact that one is never through, as for instance, 
when one kills an elk and the limit is only one per season, that 
settles it; but with a camera one can be out all day and every day, 
and no matter how many shots at game one may get, the game 
is still there and can be shot again by other camera hunters, 
and the only limit to the “bag” is one’s ability to approach game 
to the point where it can be photographed. 


Re experience that one gets in this sort of hunting can be 

put to good use in ordinary forms of hunting, for one learns 
a great deal about stalking game and also becomes much better 
aquainted with its habits while trying to get within camera range. 


I believe that as one becomes better acquainted with the wild 


creatures of the mountains and forests, one loses his desire for The siesta is good for both man and beast. The 


: photographer caught this fellow napping in a shady 
(Continued on page 240) nook, probably ruminating over domestic problems 
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Worm Fishing 


‘4 Devotee to the Art of Fishing,” Says the Author, 
‘‘Should Know All Baits That May Appeal to His Quarry” 


HY is it that worm fishing is 
a sudject so little discussed 


amongst trout fishermen? This 
method, sometimes derisively called 
“plunking,” is an art little understood, 
and the reason is that a certain snob- 
bery has grown up amongst those most 
skilled in the use of the dry fly. 

Without doubt, dry fly fishing up 
stream or casting over a deep pool just 
on the verge of the backwash, where 
the feeding trout lies waiting what the 
god Pluvius may send his way, de- 
mands the greater skill and is the most 
exquisite class of fishing, besides re- 
quiring the most expensive tackle. 
However, a method which is constantly 
being” brought to the notice of all 
habitues of the stream and which has 
on occasion been known to be used by 
the most excellent sportsmen surely de- 
serves some consideration. 

A devotee to the art of fishing should 
know all baits that may appeal to his 
quarry, should know when these baits 
may be used and how they may be used. 
I have before me the record of a salmon 
weighing 61% pounds, taken in the 
free waters of the Tay, near Perth, in 
Scotland, on the rod and line with a 
lob worm by a Mr. T. Stewart. Mr. 
Stewart evidently knew when to use a 
worm. As the best 
time for fishing is 
whenever one has the 
opportunity, so there 
are occasions when 
nearly every method 
is valueless. 

A trout  bottom- 
feeding will take no 
notice of a dry fly. 
The most lively worm 
will be quite ineffec- 
tive in engaging a strike from the fish 
busily feeding on a rising hatch of flies. 


| HAD an exceptional experience il- 
lustrative of the latter instance at 
the end of last April in a stream so 
dangerously in flood and so dirty that 
I was wading with great difficulty and 
could not see my hand nine inches 
under the surface. There had been 
very little doing that day and I was 
creeping cautiously down stream, tak- 
ing advantage of every over-hanging 
branch to steady myself, casting out 
the worm and letting the current carry 
it down in a manner which I shall ex- 
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plain later, when a great rise occurred 
about twelve feet below me, not more 
than fifteen feet from the bank, in a 
spot that my worm had not yet passed. 
I saw at once that it would be easy to 
piace a worm over the exact spot from 
the place where I stood. An interesting 
tight seemed imminent. In preparation 
for a big one, I carefully examined my 
leader, knots, and hook, replaced the 
worm I had with one of my best, and 
placed it in the water well above where 
the fish lay and guided it gently down 
to him. I expected a vigorous snatch 
at it and was all ready for it, but 
nothing happened. Two similar casts 
brought no better results. After the 
fourth cast, however, just as the worm 
reached the spot where this perverse 
fish lay, he broke water again. Obvi- 
ously, he was rising to a fly and ig- 
noring completely that which few fish 
of any kind anywhere will ever refuse, 
a pink, wiggly worm! 


WAS not to be outdone in this man- 

ner. With as little movement as 
possible I retrieved the worm, and took 
a damp cast with the flies attached—a 
Cahill, a Cowdung and a March Brown 
—from the tin which I always carry 
with me when on the stream. I re- 
placed my worm cast with these wet 
flies. At the intense moment that the 
flies passed the “rise,” the beauty once 
more broke water with a rush and 
I felt a tug, gave a slight 
twitch of the wrist to 
set the hook, and it 
was all over. In 
other words, I had 
just “prieked” him. 

An old maxim of 
anglers — “Where 
there’s one, there’s more,’’—determined 
me almost instantly to try again from 
another angle, and although in better 
judgment I should not have tried to 
wade up stream under the dangerous 
condition of the water, I slipped ashore, 
re-entered the stream well below the 
spot and worked my way upstream. 
In my excitement in this rush of waters 
I was by no means cautions in climbing 
over boulders and splashing, forgetting 
that while sound above water means 
little or nothing to fish, even the 
slightest jar beneath the water means 
a great deal. In consequence, just as 
I arrived within casting distance of the 


“struck.” 


pool there was a rapid cross movement 
in the water and a trout, which must 
have been well over eighteen inches in 
length, splashed its way upstream in 
the shallow water under the further 
bank. The water was so shallow and 
the fish so large, in fact, that both my 
wife and I saw plainly its dorsal fin and 
tail. 


ES, a_ successful fisherman must 

offer the fish what they are feed- 
ing.on, when they are feeding, and in 
the same manner in which the natural 
feed is being offered. 

In the British Isles, it is customary, 
when using the worm, to fish upstream, 
and where practicable, this is the better 
method, as the attention of the inhabi- 
tants of the underwater is generally 
directed upstream and they are more 
approachable from below. The Scotch, 
in particular, are adepts at worming 
upstream, especially for sea trout, 
where on the Border Esk and the Liddle, 
two rivers famous for this subtle fish, 
a 14 or 16 foot rod is generally used 
and the utmost care is necessary when 
the water is low. How shy is this fish 


of the approach, but how worth while 


when you have one, fresh run from the 
sea, securely hooked! 

The less open banks of the streams 
in the United States and Canada and 
the floods caused by the melting of the 
snow in the hills, leave the fisherman 
no choice in the early season. In most 
instances, he must wade downstream. 
In the first month of the season, the 
weather is far too cold and the water 
too murky for the offering of a fly to 
be met with much interest by the fish. 
They have had a dull, cold winter, and 
are now looking for something sub- 
stantial in the way of feed to be 
brought down by the flood. Worms, 
hellgramites, larvae, beetles,  ete., 
washed from the banks and under the 
lighter stones are what they want. 


1a selecting tackle for worm fishing, 

a fly rod of nine or ten feet length 
may be used. The work will not hurt it 
and a rod is needed with which to feel 
the slightest touch. And, let me here 
disabuse your mind of the belief that 
skill is unnecessary—there are many 
things to observe and practice. A con- 
siderable nicety of touch must be ex- 


ercised, and wading must be carefully 


| 


| 


-performed so as not to jar the bottom 


,if you would be successful in your en- 
jdeavor to bag the canny beauty whose 
‘attention is so closely fixed in the up- 
‘stream direction. 

_ The reel is not important, so long as 
it works smoothly and holds a fair 
‘length of line, which would be necessary 
if we should hook one of those big 
brown trout that early in the season 
_feed so voraciously in the flood water. 

_ A light, undressed line that will run 
\through the guides easily, half a dozen 
gut casts as light as you care to use, 
‘though not tapered, 
‘for they will be at- 
‘tached by a_ heavier 
‘gut than the tapered 
to the hook,.and a 
dozen small worm 
‘hooks with long 
‘shanks nearly fast- 
‘ened to the gut. A 
couple of boxes of 
‘split shot completes 
‘the equipment, all but 
\the worms. 

| Worms are of many 
|kinds, from the pale 
‘blond ones to the 
heavier, dark-red bru- 
inettes; but, for all 
‘practical purposes, 
worms are just 
‘worms, and _ night- 
‘erawlers are _ most 
loathsome. If, how- 
ever, these directions 
are followed, the 
-worst feeling in han- 
| dling the worms will 
be eliminated. 

It is of the greatest 
importance that the 
worms to be used are 
not freshly dug. They 
should be dug at least 
one day before ful- 
filling their destiny, 
and, in a manner of 
‘Speaking, be trained 
s0 that they will re- 
‘main on the _ hook, 
completely covering it, 
not break, or be slimy 
_to the touch, and yet preserve their 
pristine vigor in the face of their trials. 





ERIOUSLY speaking, a little 
trouble taken with the worms will 
make much difference to your feelings 
towards them. At least several hours 
before using, a hundred worms or so 
should be placed in a can containing a 
liberal quantity of only slightly damp- 
ened moss and a couple of handfuls of 
oatmeal or cornmeal. They will thor- 
oughly scour themselves in this mix- 
' ture and the least sprinkling of water 
daily will be sufficient if your tin is 


kept in a cool place. A simliar mix- 
ture should also be placed in the worm 
can carried on your belt when fishing, 
and the moss changed from time to 
time. 


ADING trousers with thick socks 

inside and out and hobnail boots 
“over all’ should now be donned, the 
haversack with luncheon in one com- 
partment put on over one shoulder 
under the landing net cord, and all is 
ready. Or, if one prefers, he may use 
a landing net fitted with a tall, strong 





Early spring worm fishing 


handle, which can be used as a “feel- 
ing” stick while wading. 

If the water is very fast, as it prob- 
ably will be when you worm, the fish 
will be lying just below the riffles, be- 
hind or near the boulders which serve 
as shelter when necessary, or close 
under the bank. The stream should be 
entered on the shallow side and fol- 
lowed down always on the inside bends, 
if the water is really fast, crossings 
being carefully made as near as pos- 
sible to the upstream bend. 

In setting up your tackle, enough 
split shot should be bitten on the cast 


to carry it almost to the bottom of the 
rushing water, the shot being placed 
about four inches apart with the low- 
est about eight or nine inches above 
the hook. Four shot will usually be 
sufficient, though I find it advisable to 
keep another leader with a larger hook 
and seven or eight shot attached in a 
damp tin for us when a deep pool pre- 
sents itself. 

Izaak Walton’s “Compleat Angler’ 
describes in detail a method of baiting 
which will entirely cover the hook and 
prevent the worm slipping off. How- 
ever, a simpler 
method, taught me 
years ago on the Pere 
Marquette by the 
Michigan State Game 
Warden, I find just as 
effective. Enter the 
point of the hook just 
above the “collar” of 
the worm and push 
the worm up _ the 
shank, taking care 
that the point does not 
protrude at any time. 
When the shank is 
covered, ease. the 
worm gently over the 
shaft so that the col- 
lar is on the gut. At 
no place must the 
hook show, and the 
worm should be _in- 
spected after each 
cast. 

With the cast held 
just above the shot, 
gently between the 
forefinger and thumb 
of the left hand, the 
line eshould hang a 
little longer than the 
length of the rod. 
Enough line will be 
unreeled and hang in 
a bight between the 
reel and the first 
guide to be manipu- 
lated handily in cast- 
ing. This bight of 
line is controlled be- 
tween the forefinger 
and thumb of the right hand which is 
grasping the butt of the rod. The cast 
is invariably made in the underhand 
method of releasing the hold of the left 
hand on the line and swinging the bait 
out gently, across and slightly up- 
stream. 


NG it reaches the furthest point, the 
right hand releases the line held 
in check, transferring it to the left 
above the remainder of the bight, as the 
bait reaches the water. The left hand 
now controls the line so that no slack 
(Continued on page 247) 
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Dreaming Back 


In Which My New Friend Entertains with Tales of Ghosts and 
Goblins and I Have a Strange Experience with a Torch—Part Four 


HE Scotch fiddler has read my 
He account of meeting McGregor, 

and he has taken some excep- 
tion to Mac’s language. He tells me 
that so far as I’ve gone my Scotch has 
been good enough, but that I haven’t 
put in enough of it. 

“You’ve just sprinkled in a word 
here and there,” he criticised, ‘an’ I’m 
sure the McGregor spoke broader than 
that.” 

“He did,” said I, “but if I wrote as 
he spoke—” 

The Fiddler interrupted. 

“You mean if you could write as he 
spoke.” 

“Yes,” I allowed, smiling: “if I 
could and did write as Mac spoke, the 
readers of this literary production 
would not be able to understand.” 

“Then it’d be their loss. Are you 
sure you understood?” 

“My grandmother, on my mother’s 
side, came from Scotland,” said I. 

I saw a shrewd grin come across 
the Fiddler’s face. I’ve heard him say 
that “many like to claim kinship with 
the Scot.” 
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McGregor recites Tam o’Shanter 


By FRED A. BARROW 


“Oh, well: gang your gait. What’ll 
you be writing now?” 

“About the fascinating time I had 
by the camp-fire, with old Mac recit- 
ing the poetry of Robert Burns.” 

“Um, aye. Well, I’ll leave you to’t. 
Better let me see the thing before you 
send it in.” 

He’s a great chap, the Scotch Fid- 
dler. He has an admiration for my 
stuff, which he endeavors to conceal; 
and this tickles me much more than 
would his open expression of approval. 
After his slighting remarks he strode 
to the door of my room, pausing there 
to look back at me with a friendly grin, 
and mutter, jestingly, “Scribbler!” 


fan I rest my arm on the desk with 

the red blotter, I recall a poster 
I’ve seen to-day on New York bill- 
boards, that advertises a motion-pic- 
ture play. The picture showed a fam- 
ily of four seated about a camp-fire. 
There was the father, holding a 
“loaded” frying pan over the fire, and 
munching a sandwich; there was the 
little boy, sitting on a log, and hold- 
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ing a tin pannikin in one hand and a 
sandwich in the other; there was th 
little girl, also munching a sandwich: 
then there was the mother, looking 
sorrowfully at the fire-flame. The 
title of the picture was “The Out. 
casts.” H 







| LOOKED at the picture, while my 

thoughts traveled back along the 
years, and I murmured to myself, 
“Happy Outcasts!” [ 


Good Mother Nature; what a tere 
rible cruelty to be thrown back into 
your kindly arms! I positively envied 
those outcasts! . 

And now I dream back to that eve- 
ning, ever to be remembered, when I 
entertained, and was entertained in 
front of the camp fire before my “— 
by my first visitor. 


’ 


We had eaten most heartily. Mae 
had loaded up a blackened corncob 
with “home-grown” tobacco, and lit it 
with a blazing twig from the fire; and 
I also had begun to send incense aloft 
amid the groves that were God’s first 


temples. 1 
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“How did you come to live down 
here, Mac?” 

“Partly from choice and partly of 
necessity, laddie. My son, Tom, has a 
family to support: so, seeing I was 
too old’ (here McGregor chuckled), 
“too old to get regular employment to 
keep myself from the poorhouse, Tom 
bought this tract of forest and gave 
it to me.” 


FROWNED a little. Was this a 

good way to take care of one’s own 
father? 

With uneanny insight McGregor 
read my thoughts. His seamed face, 
ruddy in the firelight, turned toward 
me, and I saw the twinkle in his eyes. 

“Don’t be indignant, young man, 
or I’m apt to take offence. Tom did 
the best thing for both of us. You 
and I, laddie, are at the opposite ends 
of life. You love this life in the woods 
now; you’ll long for it when you reach 
my years. Waste no pity on the Mc- 
Gregor: he’s happy, being far from 
the ‘fash’ of life and easily able to 
supply his simple wants. In the water 
yonder are fish for the catching; in 
the woods is game; in my garden, fer- 
tilized with kelp and dead fish, I raise 
all the vegetables I need. Would it 
not be a godsend to many an old chap 
like me to have such a place as I have. 
You know the poem, laddie, 


‘Happy the man whose simple round 
A few paternal acres bound’?” 

So, McGregor was acquainted with 
the poets. I became curious. I have 
a liking for poetry, myself—certain 
homely verses like those of Edgar 
Guest, although he was not writing 
at that time. 

“Do you like poetry, Mac?” I threw 
another stick of wood on the fire. 

“Man, dear, the true son of Scotia 
thinks in poetry, and Scotland has 
produced one of the greatest poets of 
all time.” 

“You mean Robert Burns?” 

“And who else should I mean? Have 
ye read ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’? 
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Have ye read his tender ‘Ode to a 
Mouse’? Have ye read ‘Tam O’Shan- 
ter’?” 

“I know ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ 
That’,” said I, proudly. 

“Gie it tae us,’ urged McGregor, 
lapsing excitedly into the language he 
loved. 

So, slowly, almost chokingly (it was 
the fire smoke), I recited ‘A Man’s a 
Man.’ 

“Well and nobly spoken,” said Mac, 


generously. (He didn’t criticise my 
Scotch, as did my fiddler friend.) “You 
put life into your words, laddie An’ 
now look about ye, an’ get your 


bearin’s, for I’m goin’ tae recite for 
ye the fersome tale of ‘Tam O’Shan- 
ter 

I was about to settle down and 
listen when I heard Peter stamping 
in his stall. Then I remembered my 
intention to tether him closer to my 
tent and the fire, in case the “yellow 
devil” should be prowling about. 

“Just a minute, Mac.” I went and 
brought Peter over, explaining to my 
guest the reason for so doing. 


“Aye, forewarned is forearmed,” he 
nodded. “Now, look yonder at those 
aspen leaves quivering. There’s no 
wind: what makes them shake? Note 
how the tree shadows move as the fire 
flickers, as if there were black spirits 
in the woods. Hark!” 


SCREECH-OWL sent its loud 

and weird cry through the timber. 
You of the woods know its uncanny 
sound. Mac was a dramatist, and he 
felt the stage was well-set for his 
poem. Then, like Coleridge’s ancient 
mariner, he “fixed me with his glitter- 
ing eye,’ and took advantage of the 
setting. He laid his hand on my knee 
and began to recite in a slow, low, 
earnest voice, with just a suspicion of 
gentle mockery it it, 


“‘When chapman billies leave the 
street, 

And drouthy neighbors neighbors 
meet.’ ” 
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So he gave me the introduction to 
the tale, picturing the good-wife at 
home, waiting late into the night for 
the return of her drunken spouse from 
market, 


“Gathering her brows like gathering 
storm: 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” 


HEN, in a tone of banter, he de- 

scribed Tam O’Shanter, “a _ bleth- 
ering, blustering, drunken blellum,” 
the words themselves being descrip- 
tive enough by sound alone without 
need of translation. 

Oh, “Tam” was a rogue, undoubt- 
edly, and he was due either to be 
“drowned in Doon, or catch’d wi’ war- 
locks” in the neighborhood of the 
haunted church. 


And now McGregor launched into 
the real tale, showing Tam in the vil- 
lage inn, before a blazing fire, drink- 
ing late into the night with his cronies, 
while outside a storm was rising: but, 


“The storm without might roar and 
rustle, 
Tam didna 
whustle.” 


mind the storm and 


Our fire had died from a flame to 
glowing embers, and I was about to 
rise and throw more wood on it, but 
Mac restrained me by a gentle pres- 
sure on my knee. 


“Listen to this, laddie: it’s most 


beautifu’.” The old man’s gray head 
sank lower, and he gazed fixedly at 
the red coals, as if he saw in them pic- 
tures of his younger days. His voice 
became a trifle tremulous as he re- 


cited the lines, 

““But pleasures like 
spread; 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed: 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever: 

Or like the Borealis race 

That flit ere you can point their place: 

Or like the Rainbow’s lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm.— 

Nae man can tether Time nor Tide.’ ” 


are poppies 


(Continued on page 241) 














And, during lulls in forest adventure, we never ceased to be fascinated by the building operations of 


industrious beavers along a little stream 
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A fine catch of otters 


The Otter, 
an 
Elusive 
Aquatic 
Animal 
with 
a 
Valuable 
Gon 
Part Eight 


Modern Trapping Methods 


HE otter is a rare animal in 
most parts and, while found in 


T 


greater or lesser numbers 
throughout Canada, is never very 
plentiful in any one region. The trap- 


ping of the otter has never been carried 
to the extent of specialization, as far as 
we know, for the very good reason that 
it would not pay. One may travel a 
hundred miles on a wilderness stream 
and never see the sign of an otter, and 
often when the inexperienced trapper 
comes across their signs he will figure 
there are twice as many otters as actu- 
ally exist there. Therefore the trap- 
ping of the otter should be considered 
as merely incidental, a sort of sideline, 
for we never hear of anyone making a 
good thing from that particular fur- 
bearer. 

Like the beaver, the otter is amphi- 
bious and can remain under the surface 
of the water for a surprising time. 
The otter and mink belong to a family 
closely related, both being carnivorous, 
or flesh eaters, while the beaver is 
strictly a vegetarian. An otter is con- 
siderably larger than a good big cat, 
and his tapering tail is over a foot in 
length, the latter being covered with 
fur to the very tip and hence valuable. 

Otter fur, after it goes through the 
furrier’s hands, commands a high price 
in the market. Originally it is of two 
distinct layers, the outer coat being 
composed of long, rather coarse and 
stiff guard hairs, and the inner soft 
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By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


and almost like plush in its texture. 
Otters live to a ripe old age and in the 
north country, at least, turn gray 
around the head when they get along in 
years. 

The otter is astonishingly active, es- 
pecially in the water. He takes the 
frosted cake every time for swimming 
stunts. His muscles are so powerful 
and withal so supple, his pelt so loose, 
he can all but turn himself inside out. 
His chief food is fish. To watch an 
otter in pursuit of a fish is something 
highly educative to the nature lover, 
for the animal actually swims the 
finny denizen down, grabs it between 
his muscular jaws and retires to the 
bank to devour it at leisure. And we’ll 
say this for the otter, never have we 
known him to waste food—he kills for 
his meals only, not for sport. 

The otter makes a track, which, once 
being acquainted with, the trapper can 
never forget. There is a certain ball 
on the sole of the foot which makes a 
very distinct “seal,” unlike that in the 
track of any other wild animal. And 
since the otter travels a lot on land, 
as well as in water, it will behoove 
the trapper to accustom himself to the 
recognition of this track. 


HE method of locomotion herein 
described is peculiar to the otter. 
It consists of a series of alternate hops 
and slides. The animal will run a dis- 
tance on the ice, throw himself flat on 


his belly with forefeet doubled back and 
back ones trailing behind, and indulge 
in a sensational slide such as no base- 
runner ever experienced. 


UT this method of locomotion does 
not provide enough sport for the 
naturally playful otter, so he has regu- 
lar slides along the steep banks for 
further indulging his instincts. These 
slides are sometimes confused with the 
trails beavers make in dragging their 
brush to the water’s edge. Ordinarily 
there is a lot of difference between the 
two, but we have seen one or two 
beaver trails, which, sloping directly to 
the river’s edge, had been converted 
by the energetic otter into a slide which 
suited his particular requirements. 
The idea is this: an otter crawls out 
on the shore and climbs slowly up the 
steep bank till he gains the desired spot. 
Then he throws himself flat on his belly 
and slides downhill into the water. A 
family of otters will soon wear a con- 
siderable trail in such a manner. 
ing from the water as they do, they 


wet down the slide and make it slick — 


so that their rate of travel is exhili- 
arating. Some stunt, we say! 
peculiar trait of the otter may be turned 
to account in trapping him, as we will 
later describe. 

While the natural haunt of the otter 
is along streams where fish are plenti- 
ful, he often travels amazing distances 


overland. Two particular instances of — 


Com- — 
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this character, which we have person- 
ally noticed, are worthy of mention 
here. 


NE winter, while trapping with a 

fur trader in the losegun River 
country, one of the few good otter 
streams in the Athabasca district, we 
noted where an otter had been traveling 
overland from the Little Smoky River 
to Buck Lake, a distance of six miles, 
over pretty rough going. The snow was 
all of a foot deep and there 
“was no chance to exercise 
the “hop and slide” method 
) of travel. It was all work. 
The animal left a trail in 
the snow similar to what 
would result from drag- 
ging a small dog behind 
one. At that time, along 
in November, I didn’t at- 
tach much importance to 
the presence of this trail, 
but when later I noticed 
/a repetition of the per- 
formance, I began to do 
some thinking. Investiga- 
tion proved this: the ot- 
ter left the Little Smoky 
| River and, instead of fol- 
lowing up Buck Creek 
which would have taken 
him, by a devious route, 
to the lake of that name 
(and from the latter 
‘stream flowed, emptying 
‘into the river) he trav- 
,eled overland, crossing 
swamps, pine ridges, hog- 
‘backs and fallen timbers 
without end. We caught 
‘this fellow where he went 
Into Buck Lake through a 
hole in the ice at the out- 
let of Buck Creek. 
Another time we dis- 
covered where an otter had 
been traveling overland 
from the Little Smoky to 
Kimberly Lake, a distance 
of eight miles in a direct 
‘route. It is interesting 
‘and educational to figure 
out, as nearly as possible, 
just what causes such 
phenomenal happenings in 
connection with wild life, and what led 
these animals to travel overland instead 
of via the water route, their natural 
way. In both instances we had been 
fishing, with nets, on the lakes men- 
tioned, and we finally decided that, in 
some mysterious way, both these otters 
had become acquainted with the fact. 








, Ss otter is a shy, wary creature at 

all times and usually his habitat is 
,far removed from the haunts of man. 
_Even in the wilds a trapper rarely gets 


A fresh-caught specimen. 


sufficiently acquainted with his habits 
to keep in touch with his movements. 
For instance, during the month of No- 
vember, the trapper may have pretty 
fair luck with otters, but along in De- 
cember they suddenly disappear and the 
tyro will be at an absolute loss to ac- 
count for this disappearance. And 


then, when the first spring thaw visits 
the land, otter signs appear miracu- 
lously from nowhere. 

This sudden disappearance of the ot- 





with valuable fur 


ter has led some men to advance the 
idea of migration to the ocean, and we 
have actually met trappers who firmly 
believed the land and sea otter were 
one and the same animal. The sea ot- 
ter is so much larger and heavier furred 
than the land otter there are no grounds 
on which to make a comparison. True, 
we were once misinformed enough to 
wonder if it were not possible for the 
above-mentioned notion to be an actu- 
ality. But when, after careful investi- 
gation, we discovered an occasional sign 


Note the thick tail which is covered 


of the land otter in midwinter, the 
truth dawned upon us. Here is what 
actually happens in our opinion, after 
carefully considering the problem. 


HE otter winters along streams 

where he can be assured of getting 
fish at any time. In the north country 
such streams as the Athabasca and its 
tributaries freeze over when the cold 
weather is in full swing, and, except 
along very swift rapids, there will be 
no opening to the outside 
from the watery realm. 
An otter might travel for 
miles without finding an 
airhole through which he 
could get back into the 
water, once he left the 
river where rapids had 
kept it from freezing over. 
In consequence, the animal 
must decide on one of two 
things: either he must 
live off the land or from 
fish in the water. It is 
patently impossible for an 
otter to hunt land animals 
when the snow is deep, 
that’s why he’s content 
with fish any day in the 
week instead of waiting 
for Friday. 

Now the otter cannot re- 
main indefinitely beneath 
the surface of the water. 
He has dens along the 
bank, entrances to which 
are below the point where 
the ice forms. He enters 
the long tunnel, say four 
or five feet below the sur- 
face of the water, and 
ranging back into the bank 
on an upward slope finally 
reaches a point above the 
water mark where his bur- 
row has been hollowed 
out into a cozy den. In the 
summer time these dens 
have entrances from the 
outside, above the surface, 
but in severe weather they 
are only approached by 
means of the water en- 
trance, the other being 
_closed to keep out the 
severe cold. 

One would naturally suppose the ot- 
ter would be toughened to any degree 
of cold, but a study of wild life reveals 
this fact: 


N2 animal will come directly from 
the water out into the frost at a 
time when the thermometer would reg- 
ister anything near zero. Water ani- 
mals are very susceptible to cold at 
such times. A mink will travel in the 
coldest weather at times, but only when 
he has first been in a place where his. 
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coat dries thoroughly from any contact 
with water. Because the otter cannot 
get to the land without first entering 
the water, he does not leave the latter 
realm until warm weather again visits 
the land. On the first warm days of 
spring the trapper is more than apt to 
catch an otter out on a bank, sunning 
himself, providing of course he is in 
an otter country and knows where to 
look. 


HE majority of otter trapping is 

done in the water, but some mighty 
good land sets may be used at the com- 
mencement of the season. One of our 
favorite sets for this animal is made as 
follows: Selecting a natural elevation, 
not too far from the water’s edge and 
along a stream where one is reasonably 
certain otters travel, the bait is buried 
and two or three traps set near it. 
Fish is the natural lure for otters, and 
a piece of rotted trout will attract one 
of the animals for a considerable dis- 
tance. Certainly the otter doesn’t 
hanker after rotten fish as a food, but 
his sense of curiosity will cause him to 
dig up a bait of that kind. The set 
should be made in a sandbar, in sand 
that is perfectly dry, for if there is 
any dampness the trap is lable to 
freeze down because of the frosty 
nights. These sets, in our experience 
at least, have accounted for most any 
animal that happened along; minks, 
foxes and wolves being fooled by them 
regularly. This set is good until otters 
quit traveling along the shores and dis- 
appear. 

This is a good water set: Along the 
smaller streams find where the otter 
has been going over old beaver dams. 
If the water has a natural outlet over 
the top, as well as seepage through the 
brush, set one or two traps right in 
the center of the break. If the passage 
is merely a smooth worn place over the 
top of the embankment, above the water 
level, set the trap or traps in the 
water’s edge on the upper side, five or 
six inches below the surface. Use of 
the drowning stone should be resorted 
to, as we will describe for beaver, for 
the latter animal might happen along 
and such a set will capture him quite 
as readily as the otter. An otter may 
be taken and held in a staked trap, but 
it is always wise to fix your sets so 
they will take care of any furbearer 
that happens along, within certain lim- 
its, of course. We don’t mean to ar- 
range a weasel trap so that it will pinch 
a grizzly’s big toe. 


HE above set may be varied in this 
way: Find a place where the 
stream is exceptionally narrow or ob- 
structed by fallen trees or jammed with 
logs. Using stones or brush, narrow 
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the passageway to six inches or so in 
width. At either entrance to this pas- 
sage place two traps, either staked 
firmly or weighted with stones. If the 
water is too deep build up a platform 
for the trap to rest on, with stones or 
stakes. This is what is called a blind 
water set, for it depends on neither 
scent nor bait. 

Water sets on lakes are made as fol- 
lows, an old Indian method and one 
which we can vouch for: A short dis- 
tance from the shore near points where 
the otter has been known to travel, 
make a stake and board platform in the 
water, so that a trap, when resting on 
it, will be five inches or so beneath the 
surface. Now insert a dead tree in 
the mud so that the top branch of it 


will lean over the place where the trap | 


rests. From this branch the bait is 
hung, a piece of fish or small whole 
fish in such a position as to allow its 
reaching ten inches of the water and 
DIRECTLY above the submerged trap. 
The stake to which the trap is fastened 
must be firmly driven into the bottom 
of the lake bed, and an additional pre- 
caution is employed by weighting the 
trap with stone. The otter struggles 
fiercely when trapped, besides it is hu- 
mane to drown an animal whenever 
possible. 


HESE sets, being made in water, 

are only effective during fall and 
spring months. Winter sets will oc- 
casionally capture an otter. Near the 
places where small streams flow in and 
out of lakes, the ice is slower in form- 
ing and in consequence otters travel 
there sometimes as late as Christmas. 
An ordinary pen set, made of stakes 
or logs and placed a short distance 
from such points, will often attract an 
otter. Back under the banks, along the 
shores of lakes and streams, small V- 


shaped pockets may be dug and will | 


serve just as well as the method just 
mentioned. The bait is shoved back in 
the pocket and the trap set in the open- 
ing. The bait should be at least ten 
inches back from the trap for the otter 
has an exceptionally long neck. 

Because of these holes in the ice, the 
otter will come out and travel along the 
shores off and on during moderate spells 
quite late in the fall, depending, of 
course, on peculiar phases of climate at 
the particular time one is trapping. 
Snow, even to a foot in depth, will not 
keep him from traveling considerably, 
and it is wise, under such conditions, 
to cover the traps with snow, treating 
the otter (as he actually is) like a very 
shrewd fellow. In making land sets 
we have always exercised just as much 
care in trapping for the otter as we 
have in dealing with the fox. 

When trapping near the shores of 


¥ . 
lakes or streams which have not yet 









frozen over (speaking of land sets) 
remember that’ an otter, when trapped, 
is very apt to make for the water; hence 
it is wise to either stake your trap 
solid or fasten them to a heavy stone, 
Apropos of the above, we have caught 
otters and had them break loose fro 
a stake, and instead of striking for th 
water they commenced climbing th 
banks and got caught in the brush, 
You can’t always tell what a trappe : 
animal will do. f 
Gare the right conditions, an ex- 
perienced trapper might trip an 
otter with a stout wire snare, in fact, 
we know an Ontario trapper +» who 
claims to have been successful in using 
this method. The idea is to find an 
otter’s overland trail and set the snare 
so arranged that a balance pole or 
spring pole will lift the struggling 
creature from his feet, once he igs 
trapped. The stoutest animal becomes 
helpless in mid-air. ‘ 
Barricade sets may be made along 
rocky streams by narrowing small chan- 
nels with stones. In this western coun- 
try the writer has used that plan with 
success in mid-winter, for the streams 
in the regions west of the Rockies and 
south of the Canadian line do not re- 
main frozen for any length of tiine, 
hence the otter travels them continu- 
ally. An otter’s range in such coun- 
try is very large, and we are satisfied 
they travel hundreds of miles in mak- 
ing a complete round. As a concrete 
example, we have known them to leave 
the Columbia River and travel up some 
of its tributaries for at least a hundred 
miles, returning via the same route, 
The tyro would naturally assume, when 
seeing otter tracks all along the stream, 
that he had struck a trapper’s paradise, 
while as a matter of fact perhaps two 


otters made all the signs. i 


N traveling streams that twist abo t 
considerably the otter is prone to 
make cut-offs; that is, to travel overland 
for some distance where it would save 
him from negotiating horseshoe bends 
or hairpin curves. The careful and 
watchful trapper will discover the | 
points where these cut-offs are and, 
when once located, afford splendid. 
chances for blind trail sets. And i 
places where a stream makes junction 
with another, the otter will often leave | 
the water and travel overland within 
the triangle formed. Only closest ob- 
servation will result in the location of 
these places, but the trapper is first of | 
all one who must keep his eyes and. 
ears open. > | 
Washington and Oregon, and no 
doubt California, are perhaps the best 


(Continued on page 248) | 
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Playing and Netting Big Trout on the Fly 


ANY expert fishermen often 
M frankly confess it to be a com- 

mon experience to have their 
big fish get away after being impaled 
on a fly. It is also a common occur- 
rence for amateurs and boys, after con- 
siderable bungling to succeed in land- 
ing large trout. These contradictory 
conditions are mainly due to carelessly 
tied, or imperfect tackle—in the latter 
instance, to coarse tackle and sheer luck 
of a firm hook-hold. Innumerable are 
the curious situations to be 
found in trout fishing, the 
varied obstacles—the wide 
range of lucky or unlucky 
accidents that obtain— 
winding in and out of the 
trying period between the 
strike of the fish and its 
entry into the fernlined 
creel. The excitement, 
and the anxiety grown ac- 
cording to the size of the 
fish. 


I know of one angler, 
waist-deep in the river, 
hooked to an unusually 
large trout for four hours 
—two after dark, yet still 
called for assistance to 
land the fish which could 
have been netted in twenty 
minutes by an expert, be- 
cause the fly-hook pierced 
through the entire bony 
tongue of the fish—impos- 
sible to escape, except by 
reason of imperfect tackle. 

In English chalk-streams 
the greatest difficulty to 
overcome in landing trout 
is caused by thick weeds. 
In American streams the 
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Ly, 


' whain difficulty arises from 


Species of trout being played. 


the line being cut on rocks, and the 
right and wrong curb, or control of 
fish in swift water. Another question 
—also a difference, is regarding 
whether to strike or not to strike just 
as the fly is taken. To answer the 
question, much depends upon the 
It were 
foolish indeed to strike hard any spe- 
cies of large size trout. 


POP OPERLY to play a speckled east- 


ern brook trout weighing up to a 


couple of pounds, the hand and fore- 
' arm should be slightly raised or rather 


sharply raised with the object of fixing 
the barb more firmly in its mouth. The 
forearm rise, however, must be gradu- 
ally decreased as the size of the fish 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


increases—and still more, according to 
the roughness and strength of water 
flow. 

Brook trout from ten to fourteen 
inches take the fly with a decided dash, 
darting back to the river-bed with great 
rapidity, and unless the strike is quick, 
though delicate, they often eject the 
fly. 

The brown trout will take the fly in 
various ways, according to its size, the 
food it takes, and the situation where 
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In pussy-willow time 


found. Its action is most savage when 
insects are at the apex of their abund- 
ance, and the ‘trout about sixteen 
inches long. Such a condition requires 
no strike from the angler, who must 
instantly raise the rod tip and play the 
fish directly from the reel with click 
only as a restraint on the fish in every 
condition of water. The same action 
must be pursued with rainbows of any 
size, the larger the fish, the more rapid 
must the tip rise, for the slightest check 
on the freedom of the click spells dis- 
aster in loss of the fish. 

With brown trout over sixteen inches 
up to six or eight pounds, it is their 
habit, when they do take flies, to raise 
their heads leisurely to the surface and 
suck in the fly, then quietly turning, go 


AT willy 
{ f } iN : 


back down with the fly in the mouth. 


O strike quickly in this instance 

would be either to pull the fly away 
before getting a good hold, or ‘if the 
fly is merely in the mouth, just to 
scratch and scare the fish from an- 
other rise. The right thing to do is to 
wait awhile for the line to tighten— 
no doubt an anxious moment for the 
angler, but the pause is more safe for 
the heavy fish to embed the hook by its 
own action, rather than a 
too rapid strike by the 
angler. Sometimes very 
large brown trout make a 
plunge, striking at the 
fly to make the reel sing 
loudly, in that case, be 
sure to let all the force of 
striking go directly on the 
line and click of the reel 
without raising the rodtip, 
there is time for that when 
the fish is fairly hooked 
and on the run. 


At the strike of the 
rainbow, the _ cut-throat 
and other very active spe- 
cies of trout, it should be 
the angler’s constant care 
never to strike and al- 
ways to have the line free, 
as the check of a good rod- 
click is sufficient restraint 
to embed the hook. 

The precise degree of 
force in striking fish of 
any size is as difficult to 
determine as the proper 
moment when to strike. 
Too great a force will of- 
ten produce a smash and 
getaway. The nervous, ex- 
cited angler is prone to 
use excessive, sudden force in his 
strike, when little—or none is required. 

When the fish is properly hooked, 
starting off down or up stream-most 
often the latter, your first duty is to 
obtain a proper command of it by get- 
ting the rodtip well-uwp, such a _ posi- 
tion being technically called by British 
Anglers butting a fish. 


HEN a fish is large, the bent 

curve is a severe strain on the 
rod, and it should be watched carefully 
and relieved—if required, especially 
when the fish jiggers, or flounders 
heavily in deep water, which is a su- 
preme test of a rod to show its worth 
and strength of backbone. 

(Continued on page 248) 





King of the range, the grizzly 


EW sportsmen realize that the 
F spring is the best time of year for 
bear hunting. The bear feed on 
the open side hills, during the months 
of May and June, on the green feed 
which is their main source of food dur- 
ing that period. The nearer Yellow- 
stone Park, on the south, the better the 
bear hunting, and for many miles south 
of the Yellowstone one finds bear in 
Teton County, where they range more 
or less over the entire area and afford 
splendid sport. 

In this area range, the black, brown 
and silver tip or grizzly bear are about 
equally divided. In the spring months, 
after coming out from hibernation, they 
range over a large territory looking for 
green feed until berries and other food 
is available. During the early morning 
and late evening they are found mainly 
on the south hill sides, moving about in 
the morning, and laying up during the 
day in some thick underbrush. In the 
evening hours they seldom move much 
before dark, eating everything that 
suits their fancy; this is a good time to 
stalk them. 

Field glasses are useful in locating 
bear during spring months. Trailing 
over the snow is interesting if the snow 
is new and soft, but the chances by 
trailing are not so good as locating 
them with glasses before stalking. 


Last spring IT hunted bear in Buffalo 
country, south of the Teton State Game 
Preserve. The early bear that come 
out from winter quarters directly south 
of the Yellowstone Park travel south 
on the crusted snow and feed on the 
early green hillsides. 

We left the Red Roch Ranch on Crys- 
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tal Creek, a tributary of the Gros Ven- 
tre River, on the 1st day of May with 
a full camp equipment and pack train, 
and up to the 14th of May were busy 
packing back into the Soda Fork of 
Buffalo. We had to take grain for the 
horses, as spring feed is at that time 
just starting, and horses have to have 
oats to go with the last years grass 
in order to stand up. We made our 
main base of supplies at Elk, Wyoming, 
at the Billie Stilson Ranch. The Soda 
Fork of Buffalo being 25 miles from 
here, we finally got everything in the 
main camp and in a good location as to 
covering the best country. 

The first party coming had to cancel 
his trip, so Billie and I decided we would 
have a hunt ourselves, we left the Stil- 
son Ranch on the 15th of May with 
our outfit and, in addition to ourselves, 
Mrs. Vern Stilson, Billie’s wife, and 
Miss Gloria Frink, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


E went as far as the Geo. Erwin 

Ranch the first day, and the next 
morning arrived at the main camp 
where we proceeded to make comfort- 
able for a week’s stay. After getting 
lunch, Vern got a pair of glasses and 
within a few minutes, while the others 
were busy doing other things, exclaimed, 
“I see a bear! I see a bear!” Billie 
laughed and so did the rest of us and 
kidded Mrs. Stilson over some black 
stump or other imaginary thing which 
we thought was her bear, but she still 
continued to argue the point that she 
saw him move, so we finally all got 
interested in bear and with the field 
glasses soon located some half mile 


Spring 


Bear Hunting 


in 


Jackson’s Hole 


A Sport Requiring Energy 
and Endurance 


By JAMES S. SIMPSON 


away and far up the open mountain 
side a large black bear feeding in an 
open draw and as though he were a 
thousand miles from any human being. 


ATURALLY, the girls got some- — 


what excited and continued to 


watch Mr. Bear until Billie and I got — 


our guns and we all started towards 


4 


the foot of the mountain, keeping well © 


under cover. We were soon at the foot 
of the mountain and the girls decided 
that, as it was getting late and a 
hurry-up climb had to be made, they 
covered up under a large limbed tree 
and with the glasses, of which we had 
two pair, watched the bear, while Billie 


and I quartered up the mountain side 
as fast as possible, but holding a little 


extra breath for some possible last 
exertion. 


got to where we could look into the 

draw opposite where the bear had been, — 
but he was nowhere in sight. 
time the girls were watching him from 


After what seemed a long — 
while, in fact some fifteen minutes, we © 


All this — 


below with no chance to give us the lo- — 


cation, as the bear had slowly gone up 
the hill, crossed over into some scat- 


tering timber and out of sight of Billie 


and myself. 


I went over into the draw where the 
bear had been, while Billie went on up 
the ridge towards the timber, and when — 
I got to where the bear had been feed- 
ing, I looked up the mountain and saw — 
him walking up the hill near the top 
on a very slippery slope. He was about 
200 yards away, and as Billie was out 
of sight of both the bear and myself, 
I took aim off hand and missed, shoot- 
ing under and then took another shot 


: 


while he was moving which also missed. 
Then Billie came in sight of the bear 
and took one shot, wounding the bear 
somewhere in the shoulder, but not a 
fatal shot. Billie then took up the hill 
to see what damage had been done, 
while I followed, knowing that my two 
shots had missed. 


ILLIE took his trail thru the heavy 

timber on the deep snow a mile or 
more, then lost his track as darkness 
came on. I took a ridge on down the 
mountain and just at the foot and lower 
down in the same draw where the first 
bear had been seen, saw a medium 
black bear coming towards me five hun- 
dred yards away. I went towards him, 
keeping well under cover. Finally I 
got within 25 yards of him. He still 
was out of sight, however when he 
heard something that frightened him, 
he gave several quick, piggish grunts 
and came out in plain view forty 
yards from me where he stopped and 
looked around. I took aim at his shoul- 
der, fired and he went down, rolled a 
long way down the hill, bit himself on 
’ the shoulder as they do when wounded 
and then got up and ran quartering 
down the hill and I’ll say a bear can 
run downhill. I then started shooting 
and at the third shot he tumbled and 
rolled down the mountain some 100 
yards over and over and landed up 
against a stump. I dragged him on 
down to the foot of the hill onto a snow 
slide, dressed him out and then went 
to camp where the girls and Billie had 
gone, he having given up the other bear 
for the night. The girls had witnessed 
all this from the foot of the mountain 
and had seen the second bear nearly all 
the time while we had been after the 
first one. 

The following evening, Billie and his 
wife, and Miss Frink and I started out 
on foot, separated at the foot of the 
same mountain, Miss Frink and I going 
south while Billie and his wife went up 
the small creek above camp some quar- 
ter of a‘mile. Just at sundown they 
met a brown bear coming out of the 
timber and crossing a flat to some more 
timber. Billie killed this bear and was 
back at camp shortly after dark, hav- 
ing been gone about two hours. We did 
not see any bear that evening, but there 
were plenty of fresh tracks so we cele- 
brated. 


HE day following we looked over 

new country and saw plenty of 
fresh signs, but no bear. After getting 
back to camp, we went out in the eve- 
ning on foot, up the creek some miles 
from camp, Billie and his wife saw a 
silvertip bear up on the side of an- 
other mountain. This bear came on 
down the mountain, passed along an 


_and Bruce and myself. 





Hardy and elusive, the black bear 


open side hill where they had been sit- 
ting, while they had gone up. 

The following four days we rode over 
a large territory, hunted some in the 
evenings, saw bear from time to time, 
but did not want to kill any more un- 
til the second party arrived. 


E enjoyed the lovely spring 

weather and saw plenty of other 
game such as moose, elk, deer and 
beaver, started for home on the 22nd. 
We reached the Stilson ranch that 
day, well pleased with the trip, espe- 
cially the girls, who had never been 
out on a spring bear hunt. 


On the 25th of May I met Bruce 
Wallace and Arthur Boatwright of 
Marion, Illinois, who had arranged for 
a bear hunt and had driven through 
from Illinois, via Cheyenne, Rock 
Springs, the Pinedale Route through 
Hoback Canyon from Green River to 
Jackson, Wyoming, which is the easy 
way to get into the Jackson Hole coun- 
try with autos in the spring. From 
Jackson we went to Stilson’s Ranch 
where we had our saddle horses and 
pack outfit, and as the road was good 
to the Geo. Erwin Ranch, the boys 
drove that far, Billie and myself taking 
the horses. We made camp that same 
day and found everything as we had 
left it. 

The following day we took saddle 
horses, Art and Billie hunted together 
We did not 
see any bear as it snowed nearly all 
day which covered up all sign. We 
jumped two large grizzly bear and one 
large black or brown whose tracks were 
fresh. During the day, Billie and Art 


saw much fresh sign but no bear; the 
falling snow made trailing impossible, 
so all hands got to camp early. 

The next morning it had cleared, so 
all started out on horses. Below camp 
on the main trail and a mile from camp 
a black bear came towards us along 
a steep side hill. Bruce and I made a 
short ride ahead of him to the foot of 
the mountain, Billie and Art stayed 
where they were. We tied the horses 
and started up the hill to head him off. 
125 yards from the top the bear walked 
out of the timber, and Bruce shot three 
times, but did not hit him so we lost 
this bear. ; 

Billie and Art took some distance 
shots, but no hits, so we separated and 
hunted different localities, no more bear, 
but plenty of sign. 


Going out one more day from this 
camp we saw a cow Moose with two 
calves just born and tried to get some 
photographs, but every time we got 
within fifty yards she charged and ran 
us over the flat of willows and swampy 
places. We decided to move up country 
and hunt fresh territory as we had no- 
ticed the bear that had come down early 
were going back again into the more 
isolated mountains from where they 
had come. 

It took a day to move and put up 
camp 15 miles away. We took a trip 
trout fishing in Eynos Lake and had all 
the trout we wanted for two days. 


EXT day we started hunting for 
keeps and kept busy during the 
afternoons and evenings. The first eve- 
ning out we spotted a large black bear 
(Continued en page 244) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


THE CODE OF AN ANGLER 


R. CHARLES REITELL is an enthusiastic 
D angler who devotes a great deal of his time 
to bettering fishing conditions. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Fish Commissioners of Penn- 
sylvania and at present is doing research work on 
natural fish food, lake and stream conditions, 
marine growth and other matters that make for an 
abundant supply of game and food fish. We are 
pleased to present the following code, of which 

Dr. Reitell is the author: 

1. He holds that a good fisherman not only can 
catch fish but is one who rigidly conserves 
angling as a sport. 
realizes that fish must have homes in which 
to live, therefore he sees to it that good 
forests and waters are made available and 
kept available for abundant fish life. 

3. He knows well the enemies of the fish—the 
water snake, the hawk, the otter—and he 
takes of his time and money to rid fish life 
of these menaces. 

4. He loathes that human “‘fish-hog’”’ who ruth- 
‘lessly wastes and destroys, and he vigilantly 
brings to bay these robbers of our fish. 

5. He is tortured by that ghastly nightmare, pol- 

lution of waters, and he fights everlastingly 

to keep clear waters clear, and to redeem 
foul waters to purity. 

is a student of fish life and habits. Thus 

he knows that both the size and number 

of fish depend directly upon the abundance 
of the food supply. Therefore he con- 
serves bait life, and water vegetation. 

7. He obeys the fish laws, not out of fear, but be- 
cause he understands that they are abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of 
the fishing sport—for himself, his associ- 
ates and posterity. 

8. He has found that artificial propagation is nec- 
essary to keep the supply of fish abreast of 
the growing numbers of fishermen. As a 
result he is in touch with fish culturists 
and their work. 

9. He believes that ‘the Compleat Angler” is a 
result of wholesome development from 
boyhood and girlhood days, and he is as 
much interested in dating a fishing trip for 
the youngsters as he is in arranging one 
for himself. 
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10. He is a dynamic part of the spirit of American 
Democracy and therefore holds as inviolate 
that all fishing waters shall be open to all 
of the people. Believing this, he holds that 
real conservation means conservation for 
all—not for a few at the expense of the 
many. 


NATURE STILL MASTER 


HAT Man might claim to be the master of 
nature if it were not for forestry, was the 
inference of Dr. Carl A. Schenck, founder of 

the first forestry school in America, and one of the 
pioneers in modern world forestry, at his first ap- 
pearance in this country in ten years. 

Dr. Schenck’s return to America is being marked 
by a series of lectures to the students of the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Dr. Schenck established the first school 
for instruction in forestry at Biltmore, N. C., in 
1898, where he also conducted practical operations 
under scientific methods in logging and reforesta- 
tion. 

Dr. Schenck said in his first talk that the phe- 
nomena of the interdependence of forest life was 
little understood and that for this reason some 
results differing from the ones intended in the 
handling of woodlands have been obtained and that 
such accidents were often looked upon by present 
generations as great triumphs of the forester. He 
referred particularly to the growing of repeated 
crops of trees in Europe. He said that a Darwin 
was needed in forestry and explained that we were 
not always sure of the exact crop of trees that 
soil, climate and topography would produce, and 
it was due to this fact that the old silvicultural 
practice obtained many results which it did not 
intend. 

Referring to the essentials in successful forest 
growing he said that “patience, purpose and a 
purse,” especially patience, were the most impor- 
tant and that strange as the thought may at first 
seem, forestry had not arrived in any country 
except by the evolution brought about by the axe. 
The speaker declared that the United States would 
be no exception to this rule. Dr. Schenck said that 
the truisms of today were the fallacies of tomorrow 
in forestry, and that while expert loggers are able 
to fell a tree with such accuracy that they can 
drop it on a hat, so many mysteries of nature 
relate to the handling of forests that forestry could 
not as yet be declared a science and he philoso- 
phized that it is better to be striving after truth 
than to possess truth. 


SPRING SIGN 


T intermittent times in life comes the call of 
the outdoors, the song of the Red Gods. 
Never is the witchery more compelling than 

in the allurement of Spring. I allude to those who 
fish for the ultimate love of fishing, who spend 
vagabond hours in that most idyllic of angling— 
the pursuit of the brook trout. 

When the signals of Spring become more fre- 
quent over the brown miles of March landscape, 
one picture emerges out of the far vistas of mem- 
ory and that scene is of a sinuous, flashing, soft 
crooning brook winding down out of the granite 
hills, hiding among the woodlots, and eventually 
seeking the open spaces of field and meadow. The 





clarion ‘‘a-honk, a-honk, a-honka!” of north-bound 
geese may drop earthward and whip the blood to 
a fever of restlessness, but more interesting is the 
‘rumor of open water, the first pussy willows, the 
low and water-loving gurgle of blackbirds talking 
confidentially and endlessly in the alders. These 
are the signs appealing to the angler, the tramper 
of clamorous brooks. 

To listening ears comes the soft, silken, persua- 
sive whisper of Spring at her beauty-making. The 
poet hidden beneath the old coat of the angler an- 
swers like a sunken bell. He feels the stir of things. 
He writes a fugitive verse to the lures of the mo- 
ment or he goes through all the symptoms. He 
feels the spell stealing in upon his work and play. 
‘He can not rebel nor resist, and so he goes abroad 
to some chosen haunt lost in the length and breadth 
of pulsing landscapes. His seeking of the spell is 
love, his prowling of the waters with the inevitable 
‘compensations of success or failure is living poetry. 
Nature hath no greater lover than the gentle 
angler, the nomad of laughing waters and grow- 
ing things. 22s te mtn 
| START WING SHOOTING RIGHT 


. HERE is no better gun for teaching the young 
| idea how to shoot than the .410, or ‘‘collector’s 
i gun,” as it is sometimes called. Its weight is 
usually somewhere between 4 and 5 lbs., so that 
‘even a boy of tender years can easily manage it. 
To let a boy begin to shoot with a gun that is be- 
yond his strength is one of the worst things pos- 
sible and is likely to develop a slow, awkward, and 
poking sort of style that in later years may be very 
difficult to get rid of. The range of the .410 is, of 
course, limited, for the charge it shoots is a small 
one. This, however, is an advantage rather than 
the reverse with the beginner, for knowing that 
long shots are very unlikely to be successful, he is 
not tempted to take them as he would be with a 
gun of greater power; and if there is one thing 
that the novice should be taught to avoid, it is the 
taking of long shots. For all that, the .410 can do 
surprisingly good work up to about 25 yards range, 
and in the hands of one who knows how to use it, 
it can kill almost anything within reasonable range. 
The .410, if properly bored, and especially if it be 
chambered to take the 214 in. case, is in fact a very 
effective weapon, and very useful for any shooting 
im places where one does not want to make too 
much noise. When brass cartridges are used, the 
.410 becomes a far more efficient weapon because 
of the possibility of firing a heavier charge. The 
2 in. brass case will hold as much as the 214 in. 
paper case, and the shooting appears to be much 
harder with the former. With a light weapon like 
this, one can, of course, be very quick. Those who 
have never used one of these handy little guns will 
be surprised to find how fascinating the .410 can 
be. It is the very thing to take with one for a stroll 
when one does not want to be bothered with the 
more weighty 12-bore. 


EATING LEAD SHOT CAUSES POISONING 
OF MANY DUCKS 


EAD poisoning due to eating shot is a malady 
of various species of wild ducks which of 
| recent years has.attracted attention among 
persons interested in game birds in the United 
ee It is thought by the Biological Survey that 
. 
| 
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4a number of species.in addition to those about 


which facts are known may have been poisoned 
in the same way. At present little can be done 
about lead poisoning beyond calling attention to 
its prevalence and describing its cause. 

From year to year a large quantity of expended 
shot is deposited in the mud about shooting points 
and blinds and marshes, shallow bays and lakes. 
Many birds find and swallow these leaden pellets 
while searching for food and become seriously 
affected by the poison thus taken. The mallard, 
canvas-back, and pintail ducks and whistling swans 
have suffered most. It is believed that the trouble 
is generally prevalent throughout the country. 

Sportsmen and others interested in this condi- 
tion among wild ducks will find further details in 
the United States Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin 793. Lead Poisoning in Waterfowl, by Alex- 
ander Wetmore of the Biological Survey. The 
bulletin may be had while the supply lasts by ad- 
dressing the Division of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C. 


IN FAVOR OF THE PHEASANT 


EOPLE who own land on which pheasants 
range sometimes wonder whether the birds 

are an asset or liability. How much valuable 
grain and vegetable matter do they consume and 
what part of their diet consists of injurious insects? 

In this connection, the following item, from a 
British sporting paper, is of interest: 

“Last week when drawing a hen pheasant we 
found the crop almost tight with wireworms. We 
counted a couple of hundred, and then gave the 
business up since there looked to be quite as many 
more. We presumed the bird had gleaned the 
worms on the recently sown wheat fields. We were 
surprised that it could have found so many at this 
chilly season of the year, when we thought even 
the wireworm was not particularly active and 
buried itself. too deeply in the ground for the 
pheasants to reach it. We were also a little sur- 
prised that every worm was dead. We should have 
thought that they could have lived even for days 
in a dead pheasant’s crop and even made their way 
out of it. There was not a single grain of wheat 
amongst them. We called a farmer friend to view 
the find, and he was as surprised as we were our- 
selves, and declared he would never say another 
word against the pheasant.” 


APRIL SONGS 


O listen to song welling and dripping from 
ule the throatal depths of some hidden bird is to 
hear the sweetest and most splendid sound of 
nature. Identity means nothing. If the singer is 
in line of vision, if the mood of the listener is in 
harmony with the mood of time and place, then the 
song is a beautiful thing speaking clear to the 
abyss of the soul. 

And again if the bird be not seen and only the 
song drips in broken and flute-like fragments down 
through green rafters and silence, if man is caught 
unaware and in surprise, the song is an evanescent 
thing that haunts like the dim-remembered break- 
ing of a remote dream. It is poetry, music, all 
the adventurous spirit of a confidential nature 
seeking the romantic in man. 

Beware April for she is famous for these epi- 
sodes that taunt the spirit, ache desire, and make 
poignant the very moments of man. 
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A Home Made One Pole 
Auto Camp Tent 


URING the past two seasons of 
D auto camping the one pole tent 

has seemed to be the most pop- 
ular because it eliminates the use of 
many guy ropes, is easily put up or 
taken down, and packs compactly for 
the trip. Having only one pole, and 
this of the collapsible type, makes it a 
very convenient type of tent to take 
along on an auto camping trip. 

You can make such a tent at home, 
during spare time, and get a lot of 
fun in constructing it. Procure suf- 
ficient medium-weight khaki cloth or 
light-weight canvas and have it water- 
proofed. If you prefer you can buy 
waterproofing solutions from auto camp 
supply houses and 
waterproof the mate- 
rial yourself at small 
cost. You can use 
American silk for the 
tent material if you 
prefer and in this case 
it should be well 
waterproofed. Silk 
takes up less room in 
the pack than any 
material suitable for 
tents. Light or medi- 
um weight tent mate- 
rial makes it easier 
to sew and if water- 
proofed is suitable for all auto camp- 
ing purposes. First procure length of 
material 20 ft. long at the top, and 28 
ft. long at the base, as shown in the 
drawing. The width of the strip should 
be 9 ft. vertical and 10 ft. along the 
diagonal ends. To get such a strip you 
will have to buy the regular width of 
material and sew it into one large strip 
of the above dimensions. A good sew- 
ing machine with heavy thread and 
needle will make this operation easy 
and quickly done. Sewing along the 
seams with a double line of thread. 

This large strip will form the sides 
of your tent. The diagonal ends will al- 
low for the front flap which will form 
the tent door in front. 

The top pieces for the tent should be 
made by sewing strips of tent mate- 
rial so that you will have a circular 
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piece 8 ft. in diameter. This will allow 
for sloping sides of the tent 4 ft. long, 
and a horizontal width 5 ft. square, 
which will lap over the roof of the tent 
and prevent any water from getting 
inside the tent. When you have the 
tent pole and rib pole attachment 
ready, as will be explained later, you 
can set up the sides and roof, and after 
marking where the overlap of the roof 
piece comes, along the top sides of the 
tent, you can sew the roof to the top 
sides. A small circular piece should be 


sewed to the center of the roof inside 
where the tent pole will rest. 

If you desire a front flap, which will 
serve as an awning as well as an ad- 
ditional front door, strip tent material 
sewed so that you will have a piece 5 
ft. wide and 6 ft. long, will give you a 





6 ft 
Tent St des 


front flap which can be sewed along one 
side to the front top horizontal seam of 
the tent. Two small iron rings sewed in- 
to the outer corners will serve as places 
to support the front flap as an awning, 
by cutting small poles as upright sup- 
ports for the awning. 


The Center Pole 


A center pole can be made of good 
straight grained hard wood and jointed 
by metal ferrules on the ends, much 
as a fishing rod is jointed. One end 
to fit snugly into the other metal sleeved 
end of the pole. A block of hard wood 
bored to fit the pole and rib poles of 
hard wood attached to the block, one at 
each side, will form the adjustable slid- 
ing support for the tent top. The rib 
poles should be attached to the block 
in such a way that they are free to 
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_ material for the floor cloth, as it must) 


be turned into position to hold up the 


tent roof at the four corners. At the 
ends of the rib poles small holes should 
be bored for the supporting strings. 


Pease strings should be of small 
but strong material; pieces of 
good fish line are fine for this purpose, 
These strings are permanently tied to 
the top end of the center pole. A screw 
bolt should be fitted to the side of the 
center block so that it can be tightened 
and will hold the block on the center 
pole at any desired place, sufficient to 
get the right tension upon the roof of 
the tent. This entire center pole unit 
works much as the slide of the umbrella 
which holds the ribs. 

With the tent made and center pole 
complete, it is a very easy matter to 
put up the tent. 
Spread the tent out 
upon the ground, joint 
the center pole and 
place the top end of 
the pole against the 
circular piece at the 
center of the _ top 
piece. Push up the 
block to the required 
tension that will 
stretch the top, and 
hold the block in place 
by the screw-bolt. 

The rib ends should 
be placed in the cor- 
ners of the tent before the block is 
moved up on the center pole. You may 
find it necessary to hold the base of 
the tent more firmly upon the ground 
when you erect the tent and get the. 
desired tension on the roof to prevent 
any sag in the roof. If this is the case, | 
you can very easily sew into the four 
corners of the base of the tent a small 
iron ring and through each corner ring 
drive a tent peg into the ground. 


HESE rings should be sewed inside 
the tent, to prevent any water from 
coming through the base. Many people 
prefer a sewed-in floor cloth and if you’ 
desire to make one, bear in mind that 
you must have a heavy waterproofed | 
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ground upon which it is placed. Medium 
weight tent material is not heavy 
enough, and a heavier waterproof sec- 
tion of canvas should be used for the 
floor cloth. 


OU could use the tent material if 

you sewed over it rubber cloth, 
which would be the surface lying upon 
, the ground. Tent supply houses have 
floor cloths of standard widths which 
you can buy if you prefer. The leather 
imitations of cloth, such as used for 
seat coverings of automobiles, might be 
' used for the floor cloth if you select a 
_ heavy grade of such cloth. Any porous 
_ material for the floor cloth is not de- 
| sirable because eventually the water 
' and moisture from the ground will 
i work through the pores of the cloth. 


Suggestions 


Windows can be 
sewed into the sides 
_ of the tent by cutting 
_ out squares and sew- 


ing in two layers of - 
} 2 r Screw 
' mosquito. netting. Bolts 
_Windows should be 


sewed in on opposite 
sides of the tent at 
about the same level 
to insure proper ventilation. The win- 
dows should also be placed so that they 
will come above the tent cot and not 
create a direct draft on you when you 
are sleeping in the tent. Extra window 
' flaps can be sewed to the top of the 
' windows on the outside walls of the 
tent to allow one to lower them and 
, cover the windows in times of rain or 
' too much wind. The flaps can be pinned 
up out of the way, or better still can 
be raised or lowered by small cords 
attached to the lower part of the flap 


and running through eyelet rings at 


_ the top of the window. 


HESE cords are run inside the tent 
where you can pull them up or 
down, and raise or lower the window 
_ flap on the outside of the tent. The eye- 
_ lets should be a snug fit for the size of 
the cords running through them, so as 
_ to prevent possible water from coming 





through them to the inside of the tent 
wall. 

A front strip, about six inches high, 
might be sewed across the doorway of 
the tent, to prevent any insects from 
crawling directly on to the floor of the 
tent. 

Of all auto tents, this umbrella type 
is the most convenient to use. It can 
be taken down or put up very quickly 
by one person. The sloping roof sides 
prevent water from sagging the roof 
and dripping through in case of con- 
tinued rains, if you get the right ten- 
sion upon the top. The nearly vertical 
sides prevent any water from coming 
through. A sewed-in floor cloth pre- 
vents any ground water from running 
into the tent. 

If you prefer to make the front flap 
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“Center Pole” 


detachable, it will serve as a wrapping 
for the tent when en route. The jointed 
pole takes very little room. In fact, 
this type of tent will pack into smaller 
space than other types of tent of like 
size. It also gives good head room, 
which is an important fact to consider 
in selecting any type of tent. There 
are no guy ropes. If you have a sewed- 
in floor cloth, the weight of the camp 
units, such as the cots, will keep the 
tent base on the ground without the 
use of pegs in the four base corners of 


the tens W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Fishing Hints 
Adjuncts to Fishing Outfit 


Besides a file it is handy to have a 
small hand vise to hold your hook while 
filing its points or while wrapping on 


a snood. Pliers are useful, so are cut- 
ting pliers and oil for reel and swivels; 
also silk for wrapping wax and shellac. 


Pocket Minnow Net 


Take a bung or round block of wood 
of 2% to 3 inches in diameter and bore 
four holes opposite to each other in the 
edge of it. Then insert a piece of um- 
brella rib, about 12 to 14 inches long, 
in each hole. The holes must be made 
deep and small enough for the wire to 
fit tight. The paragon wire is the best. 
Leave the end of the rib that has the 
little eye in it outside. Lay the bung 
and wires on a square piece of mosquito 
netting and stretch it and sew it firmly 
at the four corners to the eyes in the 
ribs. In the center of the bung put a 
screw-eye, and in the center of the mos- 

quito net sew a piece 
of string, leaving ends 


about 8 inches long. 

a Mes Any straight, _ stiff 
Front Awning stick picked up on the 
shore serves aS a 

a handle, being made 


fast to the net by a 

strong piece of twine 

through the screw-eye 

and with a piece of 

bread tied in the net 

with the string, and 
perhaps a small, flat stone to make it 
sink, it is ready to catch minnows. They 
will come over the net for the bread, 
and when it is raised up quickly the 
resistance of the water causes it to 
belly, and the minnows will not get out. 
When bait enough has been taken, pull 
the wires out of the holes, drop the 
bung into the net and roll it up on the 
wires. 


Preserving a Net 


To preserve a landing net, soak it 


_ thoroughly in linseed oil; shake it, and 


hang up in the sun to dry. Shake off 
the drops of oil as they collect on the 
net until it is dry. 


Tight Joints in a Rod 


To loosen the tight joints of a rod 
heat them with a lighted match. 
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Mr. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales of the Forest 


HE fox is considered one of the 

most cunning of animals and a 

great many individuals deserve 
the title. I never bothered much with 
them in my younger days as the fur 
wasn’t of much value and it paid better 
to trap other animals. 

I have caught a good many in marten 
traps, and in places where I have killed 
big game and left the entrails and other 
parts not worth much and found foxes 
working around it, I have set traps 
and caught quite a few. So much has 
been said about setting traps for them 
that I cannot add much to it. 

One good set for them, I have found, 
is to take the head of a moose or any 
other animal, or the whole animal, and 
stand bushes over it and let it snow 
up. As soon as it begins to get a little 
strong the foxes come and begin to dig 
it out. Set a trap in the end of the 
tunnel they dig and cover it over with 
a piece of thin paper; hide the clog in 
the snow, go to the windward side and 
take. your snow shoes and throw snow 
in the air so the wind will carry enough 
of it over the trap to hide it. Take a 
bush and level off all tracks and signs. 
When the fox comes along he will be 
pretty sure to dig into it. 

The following water set is pretty 
good in the fall before the snow comes: 
Put the bait out in the water on a stone 
or sod and set the trap between it and 
the shore, about the distance you think 
the fox would step to the shore. Put 
moss or sod on the pan of the trap and 
the fox, in trying to reach the bait, will 
put his foot on the trap. 
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Braithwaite before a campfire 


Years ago, I sometimes put out 
poison, but I soon found I was losing 
too many foxes by getting poor poison. 
The method was to find a large lake 
with a big rock some distance from the 
shore. Place the poison on it between 
two pieces of dry bark, lay a flat stone 
on to keep the wind from blowing it 
off, and place a large bait fifteen or 
twenty yards from it on the ice. The 
fox is sure to get up on something high 
to examine the bait and find the poison. 
I remember one winter of getting five 
foxes at one rock and found all of them 
either on it or a few feet from it. The 
next winter I lost three in the same 
place on account of poor poison and then 
I got disgusted and stopped using’ it. 


Rees always been experimenting 
with scents. I remember of once 
making a nice scent which I used on 
fisher traps and the first fisher I caught 
turned out to be a fox. I set more 
traps, using the same scent, and the 
first round got two more foxes. I 
thought I had struck it at last and it 
would have taken some money to buy 
that secret. I almost imagined myself 
an amateur millionaire. I set a lot 
more traps, scented them in good shape 
and left them for some three weeks. 
Then I began to realize that I had 
caught the only three foolish foxes in 


the country, for the others would only. 


go and look at the traps and walk on by. 

Some people say foxes are afraid of 
the smell of iron, but I have seen tracks 
showing where they had gone through 
wire fences. Some few years ago I 


Some 
Meetings 
with 
Reynard 
and 
Hints on 
How 
He May Be 
Caught 


took a trip over an old portage road 
that hadn’t been used for a number of 
years. I saw good signs of marten and 
decided to set some line traps. 


‘ 
| WENT out the next day and com- 
menced setting, building the last trap — 
toward night, and in the morning when 
I went back, I was surprised to find a ~ 
large fox in it. The trap was a small 
one and he was just able to shove his — 
head in it. I had handled the bait 
and everything about the trap with my — 
bare hands. That shows that not all 
foxes are afraid of the scent of man. _ 
I don’t think foxes are so wonder-. — 
fully cute; they are sly because they 
are such wonderful cowards. I have 
shot a good many by coming upon — 
them accidentally in the woods and 
fields when they were looking for mice — 
and seeing them before they saw me. — 
When I wanted them to stop, I made a 
noise like a mouse and they would © 
nearly always stop and listen; but ? 
many times they would spring in the 
air and on two or three occasions they a 
left on the jump. 
Some years ago I had a sporting 
party at the Home Camp. Our cook 
used to throw the scraps out of the 
kitchen window and the foxes got so — 
bold they would come and eat then. 
One of the guides had a bunk close to 
the window. The weather’ was very 
warm and one night he stuck his bare 
feet over the window sill. Sometime 
in the night he woke us all up with a 
frightful yell and declared some ani-. 
(Continued on page 250) 
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Salton Sea Ducks 


Tho Desolate and Unfrequented, the Country Holds 


the north; tune up your Over- 

land and let us be on our way 
to the Salton Sea after work. If this 
wind keeps up the ducks should be com- 
ing in fine,” said I to Dick, who was 
grinding in valves, face covered with 
- grease and tired. Although being tired 
and a long drive through a strong gale 
from Riverside, California, to the Sal- 
ton Sea are not in consistent conforma- 
tion with a day’s work, nevertheless 
the next day was Sunday, and with a 
morning’s shooting ahead nothing could 
discourage Dick and me, who are both 
lovers of wing Shooting. 

After a drive through 
a chilly, blustering 
wind, such as we get in 
Southern California in 
November, we arrived 
at the Salton Sea at 
midnight; guns, ammu- 
nition and lunch packed 
in Dick’s car, which af- 
forded us a sleeping 
quarter that _ night. 
However, we did not 
sleep much, being 
awakened occasionally 
by the yelping coyotes, 
and strong wind, which 
accentuated the desola- 
tion and weirdness of 
that stretch of land 
about the Salton Sea. 
We were quite obvious of all these con- 
ditions, however, with our minds in- 
tent on ducks. 

About four o’clock, just before day- 
break, we had completed our blind, con- 
structed of brittle brush, almost the 
only vegetation near that alkaline 
water. We set out our decoys and 
with anxiety awaited sunrise and the 
first incoming ducks. 

Amidst a discussion as to whether or 
not our decoys were situated far 
enough out, Dick motioned down. Com- 
ing in from the north were four blue 
bills making passenger train speed, 
swinging to the left and right. For a 
time it looked as if we would lose out 
on these, but it was gratifying finally 
to see them swinging into our de- 
coys. 


| OOK here, Dick, the wind is in 


WHISPERED to Dick to take a 
chance, and as our guns cracked, 
much to our amazement two ducks 


Good Possibilities for Sport 


By GERALD PHAROAH 


faltered on wing but hard hit, came 
down with a splash. This was, need- 
less to say, an encouragement and an 
inspiration for a starter. 

We retrieved these and were com- 
paring them in size to a red head, when 
a lone pintail quietly found his way 
into our decoys unnoticed for some 
time. At the instant we discovered 
him and were about to take aim, Dick 
motioned down, for sailing in from the 
northwest upshore, and headed straight 
over our heads were a bunch of what 
we first thought to be geese, but com- 
ing closer proved to be pintaiis. When 





Back from the marshes 


about 200 yards from us they sheered 
away from the blind and circled well 
out of range. With hearts fluttering 
and fingers trembling on triggers, we 
decided to wait to see if they might 
come in closer. 


Tee report of a gun perhaps a half 

mile up the shore startled them, 
and they were off on their way in less 
time than it takes to tell it, with our 
one decoyed pintail following. Dick 
raised and scored a clean miss the first 
shot, but the mighty ballistite brought 
him down with the second. 

While Dick was reloading his gun 
and boasting of his markmanship, we 
heard a roar of wings as at least fifty 
blue bills passed over our decoys. With 
four hurried shots from my old Stevens 
pump, we were rewarded with three 
nice blue bills. 

After jeering each other over hits 
and misses, we found ourselves crouch- 


ing low, as Dick assured me he saw a 
small flock coming our way in the dis- 
tance. These proved to be a canvas 
back leading three blue bills. 


T the word “Let them have it,” we 

raised to shoot. I missed my foot- 
ing in the mud, and while trying to re- 
gain it pushed Dick down, spoiling his 
shot, but scored a clean kill for myself 
after three hasty shots. Turning, I 
found Dick scrambling to his feet and 
muttering “How do you get that way!” 
and a few phrases that would not look 
well in print, hands and gun well cov- 
ered with mud, but with 
a smile that implied 
that it was all a part 
of the game. 

After Dick wiped his 
gun off as clean as pos- 
sible on the sleeve of 
his coat, we decided it 
was time to eat. Look- 
ing at our watches we 
found it to be only ten 
o’clock. I suggested 
waiting a while. “Wait, 
nothing!” exclaimed 
Dick. “I’m hungry and 
am going to eat, ducks 
or no ducks.” 

While Dick was un- 
wrapping the lunch, my 
attention being drawn 
to a ham sandwich, a 
butter-ball came in and_ alighted 
amongst the decoys. I motioned to 
Dick to keep down and raised, scoring 
a clean miss. After some laughter from 
Dick, ‘whescommented that butter-balls 
were too small a mark for me to hit, 
I assured him they wouldn’t be if he 
had kept the lunch in the back of his 
hunting coat, but that I found it impos- 
sible to keep one eye on the sandwich 
and one on the duck. Dick blustered 
out: “To miss is mystery,” and as I 
kept munching on, pouring coffee from 
the thermos bottle, Dick said: “For the 
love of Mike, get down! Here comes 
a nice bunch, must be all of a hun- 
dred.” 


TRAIGHT as an arrow they headed 
for our decoys. As luck was with 
us they swung in nice, easy range, leav- 
ing five of their followers to our trusty 
pumps. 
(Continued on page 241) 
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Your Own Fishing Grounds 


Uncle Sam Will Stock Your Waters. 
This Article Tells How to Go About It. 


at that little lake on your place, 

or the creek that meanders so 
peacefully through your favorite mead- 
ow, or even the little ice-cold brook that 
purls its way through your woods on 
its journey from the mountain top to 
the river, and wished that it was teem- 
ing with fish—gamy ones, like trout or 
bass, worth the sport of catching? 

You can make this wish come true. 
Uncle Sam will stock your waters up 
for you with brook trout, rainbow 
trout, black spotted trout, large- 
mouthed bass, small-mouthed bass, rock 
bass, sunfish, crappie, catfish or what- 
ever other species of fish his experts de- 
cide to be best adapted for your par- 
ticular waters. 

Furthermore, this great service is 
extended to you free of charge if you 
follow certain simple regulations laid 
down by the Bureau of Fisheries. The 
two principal ones are that you or your 
representative be on hand at the sta- 
tion with receptacles (five gallon milk 
cans being most generally used) person- 
ally to receive these baby fish and sign 
for them; and that you do not allow 
any illegal fishing in your waters. 

You must act 
quickly if ‘you 
wish to plant 
your fish this 
spring. Trout are 
distributed early 
in March, so it is 
imperative that 


i [is many times have you glanced 


your application 
be in by March 
Vet, » So, that, 71 


trout be suitable 
for your waters 
you will get them. 
Other fishes are 
distributed later 
in the season, but 
as the applica- 
tions are filled in 
the order of their 
receipt, it would 
be well to get 
your application 
in as soon aS pos- 
sible. 

The method of 
procedure is this: 

1. Send to the 
Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Washing- 
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By H. M. HICKERSON 


ton, D. C., for an application blank. 

2. On receipt of the blank fill it in as 
fully as possible. 

3. After it is filled in, send it to your 
Representative or Senator to be en- 
dorsed, with the request that he for- 
ward it to the Bureau of Fisheries. 

4, Write a letter to the Bureau, tell- 
ing it that you have forwarded your 
application to (name the Congressman) 
for endorsement, requesting them to 
notify you if it is not received from 
him within a reasonable length of time. 

Probably the most fascinating fea- 
tures of the restocking of your waters, 
to the younger members of the family 
at least, will be the watching of the 
fish grow, as the fish that are given 
you are not matured, but are of various 
sizes. 


ROOK and rainbow trout are vsu- 

ally sent out as fingerlings or year- 
lings. Bass, bream, and other pond 
fishes are usually sent out from three 
weeks to several months after they are 
hatched. Sunfish are sent out when 
they are from 2 to 4 inches in length. 
Commercial species, such as_ white- 
fish, etc., are sent out as fry. 





Interior of a hatchery showing one of the jars in which 
eggs are placed 


As all good fishermen know, fish will 
not live in polluted waters. If you are 
not sure whether or not your waters are 
polluted, examine them closely. 


F you see any of the following vari- 

eties of plant or worm life in them, 
you will know that pollution is present, 
and that it will be necessary thoroughly 
to cleanse your waters and stop the 
source of pollution before fish can be 
successfully propagated in them: 

1. Water molds and scums, particu- 
larly if of colors other than green. 
This indicates decreasing oxygen, and 
oxygen is just as necessary to fish as 
to people. 

2. Tubifex—a small, tender, red 
earthworm. This marks approximately 
the limit of fish life. 

3. Rat-tail maggots. If these are 
abundant over the whole bed of the 
stream, they are an almost certain in- 
dication of prohibited pollution. 

Bloodworms, on the other hand, in- 
dicate recovery and conversion of 
wastes into fish food. Green plants, 
mosses, silks, and nets, also are a hope- 
ful sign, and usually indicate good and 
improving conditions, 

There is an- 
other thing we 
can do, and ought 
to do, although it 
is not required, 
and that is to free 
our lands and 
waters of such 
animal life as are 
detrimental to 
fish: life.” sO 
course, in exter- 
minating these 
predatory birds 
and animals, due 
regard must be 


State, and Fed- 
eral game laws. 
The worst of 
‘these pests, ac- 
cording to the 
Bureau of Fish- 
eries, 
below, together 
with its recom- 
mendations as to 
how to get rid of 
them: 

(Cont. on p. 250) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


The Striped Chipmonk’s Winter 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


E have kept many kinds of un- 

usual pets, but the most interest- 
ing of these was a striped chipmonk. 
We have chipmonks living in our wood- 
pile every summer and in the fall of a 
year ago our cat caught one and 
brought it to the house. It was not 
hurt, so we turned it loose in the kit- 
chen. We had it in the house all winter 
and it became very tame, would come 
up in our laps and eat. It ate any kind 
of grain and all kinds of large seeds, 
drank milk and water. 

It made itself a nest in the pantry 
in a large box, where I had put a few 
pieces of cotton batting and a piece of 
rabbit skin. It combed the cotton and 
pulled all the soft hairs out of the skin 
to line the nest with. When at home 
a big piece of cotton served as a door. 
When absent the door was left open. 

Real cold days it would stay in the 
nest all day, nice days it came out early 
and would carefully wash itself and 
comb its beautiful tail before starting 
to work. 

We always kept plenty of food for 
it in the kitchen and it was always busy 
skinning seeds or shelling corn. It 
could carry as many as 21 kernels of 
corn in its pockets, and it would re- 
quire but a few seconds to go to the 
pantry and empty the pockets into the 
box, where it was stored under the cot- 
ton. When this box was full, storing 
places were found in dresser drawers 
It did not 
chew or damage anything, so it could 
safely roam over the whole house. 

A mouse hole was found, and on nice 
days the striped chipmonk would go 
outdoors, but always came back to its 


Nice bed at dusk. 


When spring came and other chip- 
monks came out from winter quarters, 
its partner—or wife—was found and 


our chipmonk stayed outdoors after 
that. In June five young striped chip- 
monks appeard and it was great fun 


to watch them and their mother, when 
they sat on top of the woodpile, and 
the young chipmonks were’ getting a 
warm sunper. 

Our chipmonk would come and eat 


& 


with the chickens and say “chip-chip- 
chip” when we were too close. When 
fall came we often saw them come and 
go under a granary, so that is where 
we imagine our striped chipmonk is 
sleeping while I am writing this tale. 
NANCY CHRISTENSON, 
Mandan, North Dakota. 





Miss Christenson’s pet chipmonk 


Disagrees with Mr. Rhead on the 
Kingfisher Question 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


[x the February FOREST AND STREAM 
I read an article by Louis Rhead on 
the belted kingfisher. He is a very 
good artist but I think his natural his- 
tory is not of the same character as 
his art, and in justice to my friend, the 
kingfisher, I am writing this letter. 


Ever since I was a small boy I have 
been a friend of the kingfisher, and 
have observed them for over 35 years, 
and doubt if anybody enjoys a better 
field for studying this bird than I have. 
I have a farm on the head waters of 
the big Wapwallopen, which at one time 
was one of the finest trout streams in 
America, and is still good. 

About two miles of the upper reaches 
of the stream run through the farm. 
It is low bottom land, covered with al- 


ders and just the kind of place for 
trout to breed. In my opinion, instead 
of being a menace to the trout stream, 
a kingfisher is a great benefit. The 
following are my reasons for making 
this statement: 

A full-grown kingfisher is only 13% 
inches long. It is impossible for him 
to eat large fish. Furthermore, he is 
not web-footed, and consequently the 
force of his dive depends entirely upon 
the height from which he descends. 
Not being web-footed he gets no mo- 
mentum from his feet as he strikes the 
water, and it is necessary for the bird 
to be at least six feet above the water 
before he makes his dive to catch a 
fish and it is a rare thing for him to 
attempt to strike under a twelve foot 
dive. 

All young trout the size a kingfisher 
would eat lie in the small streams, 
where there is plenty of shade and 
where they are protected by all kinds 
of brush and verdure. In such a place 
it is impossible for a kingfisher to 
strike, consequently he must depend for 
food on the shoal waters in the larger 
streams. Unfortunately every trout 
stream in these days is infested with 
vermin fish, such as suckers, chubs and 
even carp. These fish live in the warm 
shoal water and are the principal food 
for kingfishers. 

It is true the birds get some trout, 
but not many, because they lie in the 
deep, cold water and are much more 
difficult to kill. The kingfisher is a 
great benefit to the modern trout 
streams, because he keeps down the 
population of vermin fish. If suckers 
and carp were allowed to grow to their 
natural size in a trout stream, half 
a dozen of them would clean out the 
food in the big pools to such an extent 
that there would not be any food left 
for the trout. It is the practice of some 
fish hatcheries to put very small trout 
in ponds. 

In that case the kingfishers would be 
attracted to the pond and would take 
great numbers of trout. It is a very 
easy matter to prevent this, however, 
by screening over the pond and would 
cost less money than to keep a watch- 
man to shoot kingfishers and other 
birds that prey upon trout under such 
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advantageous conditions. On the head 
waters of the big Wapwallopen which, 
I control, and which is full of 
small trout, the stream is covered by 
thick verdure, and it is impossible for 
a kingfisher to strike in this heavy 
cover, consequently no kingfishers live 
in this reach of water. 

Below, however, where the stream is 
very much larger there are a number 
of kingfishers and in my opinion they 
live largely on vermin fish which have 
been brought into the stream by bait 
fishermen emptying their cans into the 
stream after a day’s fishing, and from 
other sources. On several occasions I 
have had opportunities to watch king- 
fishers feed from dawn to dark. I do 
not make the positive statement that 
under some conditions they do not take 
fifty fish per day, yet, while this may 
be possible in some instances I doubt 
the statement on the whole. 


The kingfishers I have watched fish 
through a pair of glasses which brought 
them within two feet of my eyes, made 
the following strikes. The pair made 
22 strikes in one day taking 19 fish and 
missing three times. They brought the 
fish each time to a certain limb and 
killed and ate them so I know positively 
that during the day they took 19 fish. 
The statement that kingfishers and 
blue herons take 60% of the fish in a 
stream, to my mind,, is positively ri- 
diculous. Is anyone so foolish as to 
think the birds are destroying our fish? 
I remember when the streams of Penn- 
sylvania boiled with square-tailed trout 
with nothing else in the stream. At 
that time there were 50 kingfishers and 
50 herons to one we have today, and it 
is my opinion that birds do not take % 
of 1% of the fish that are taken from 
a stream. 

Why not put the blame where it be- 
longs? Man has destroyed the fishing, 
cutting down the trees, drying up the 
little runs, letting the sun come in to 
heat up the water to such an extent 
that streams which used to hold square- 
tailed trout now hold nothing but brown 
trout because the water has become too 
warm for the square tails. 

Also, the voice of the kingfisher is 
not the reverse of musical to me. I 
think there is nothing more attractive 
in nature than the rattle of the king- 
fisher coming down a branch with the 
sun shining on his beautiful blues, 
whites and salmon colors. He is a 
beautiful bird, much maligned and all 
I ask is justice for my friend, the king- 
fisher. 

The statement: “Nature has pro- 
vided no destroyer for the kingfisher” is 
not borne out in my experience. Twice 
I have seen these birds killed by hawks 
and the screams of the kingfishers were 
heartrending. Mr. Harry French of 
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this city had the same experience in 
Canada and we are both willing to 
make affidavit to this fact. 


Dr. H. M. BECK, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


A Strange Experience with a 
Weasel 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


THINK that the letters form one of 

the most enjoyable departments of 
your excellent magazine. Unusual facts 
or incidents relating to wild animals 
are always interesting to hear about, 
and as one cannot talk with all the 
outdoorsmen in the country, this de- 
partment offers a not-to-be-missed op- 
portunity. - 

I am going to relate a rather peculiar 
experience that I once had with a 
weasel, at our summer place in West- 
chester County, N. Y. Bordering the 
road that ran by our house was a long 
wooden fence with upright slats about 
three inches apart. I was standing by 
this fence, one drowsy August morning, 
and with me was a friendly, yellow 
mongrel. I was waiting for the post- 
man, and the dog was aimlessly sniffing 
around in the grass. Suddenly I heard 
a yelp, and looked around just in time 
to see a weasel slip through the fence, 
while the baffled dog barked excitedly 
on this side. The weasel knew it was 
out of reach and seemed in no hurry to 
leave. Instead, it suddenly darted 
again through the fence and jumped at 
the dog’s face. This surprised animal 
drew back his head with a yelp, then 
bumped his nose against the fence as 
the weasel again slipped through to 
safety. The little beast seemed in no 
way inclined to seek safety in flight, 
which it could perfectly well have done. 
Once more it darted through the fence. 
But this time the dog was ready for it, 
and as it sprang, caught it in his jaws. 
One crunch and all was over. 


The whole scene only lasted a couple 
of minutes and during it I stood per- 
fectly still. I don’t know who was the 
more astonished, I or the dog! Was the 
weasel mad, or did it think it could lick 
a dog almost as big as a collie? 

CHARLES TATHAM, JR. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Get Guns Repaired Early 


|e neue ba spring the Ithaca Gun Com- 

pany advises gun owners, who will 
want their guns altered or repaired for 
the next shooting season, to have those 
alterations or repairs done now and 
this applies not only to Ithaca guns but 
to all makes of guns. Every year too 
many shooters wait too long before 
sending their guns to the plant which 
is to repair them and are disappointed 
because their guns cannot be returned 
to them in time for the hunt they had 
planned. Moral—do it now. 


Will Give Information on Alaska 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM a reader of your magazine and 

I have been interested in a number 
of letters from different states on ani- 
mals and birds. 

I take pleasure in sending you a 
photo of the Hazel B. No. 4. Stikine 
River boat that brought out in October 
last fall a few hunters with their 
trophies. 

I have hunted in a goodly number of 
states but if a man wants to hunt and 
get the limit on bears of all kinds, car- 
ibou, moose, big horn sheep, white 
goats, ducks and geese, and all kinds 
of fish, let him come to Wrangell Alas- 
ka, and he will be well satisfied. 

If at any time any of your readers 
want any further knowledge on the 
country around here, I will be pleased 
to answer any question. 

F. A. Cooper, 
Wrangell, Alaska. 





Stikine River boat with trophies 





Arms Carried by the R.N.W.M.P. 
Raise a Question 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE read with amusement the let- 

ter of Mr. Thompson in the Novem- 
ber issue and the reply of Mr. Spencer 
in the February number relating to 
the R. C. M. P. I have known several 
who have joined the force years ago, 
who were none too good as morals go, 
and if they ever learned to shoot, would 
reflect great credit to their instructors. 

No bunch of men, however, can be 
so hand-picked as to reject all culls and 
an organization as a whole cannot be 
judged by such individuals. 

I notice Mr. Spencer says the M. P. 
Force has been armed with the .45 Colt 
since “its inception.” Now many of 
us here, without being certain, were 
under the impression that the M. P. 
until recently were armed with the reg- 
ulation British side arm. 

We have had the .45 Colt (S. A.) 
since 1872, but I notice Mr. R. G. Mac- 
beth in “Policing the Plains” speaks of 
the original M. P. force, Col. French, 
that had detrained at Fargo, N. D., and 
were at Dufferin ready to march to 
their new stations, as having delayed 
their departure because a very neces- 
sary part of police equipment, namely 
their revolvers, did not arrive from 
England until early in July (1874). 

We have an Enfield Mark 11 revolver 
dated 1884 chambered for the .45 Web- 
ley cartridge, that is branded M. P. 
627 Canada on the grip and we were 
under the impression that similar arms 


~ were issued the rest of the century at 


least. Will some old-timer please give 
us facts and figures? 
FRANK SHUVER, 
Spokane, Washington. 


“The Jungles,” a Snake Farm in 
Perry County, Penn. 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HERE are farms where foxes and — 


skunks are raised and now comes 
a farm where snakes are raised. This 
farm known as “The Jungles” in Perry 
County, Pa., has been operated for sev- 
eral years by a man named A. S. 
George, and this man has found it a 
profitable business. On this farm 15 
varieties of snakes, native to the state, 
are raised and Mr. George handles 
these reptiles in about the same way 
as one would fondle the ordinary house 
cat. i 
Speaking of his odd line of farming, 
Mr. George says: “We feed our snakes 
mice, rats, moles, English sparrows 
and anything in the feathered tribe 
not prohibited by law.” All food must 


be given to them alive as they will not 


eat anything unless it is alive, outside 
of eggs. They are very fond of eggs. 


The mice and rats, etc., are placed 
in the cages where the snakes are kept 
alive. When hungry the snakes creep 
up cautiously, seize the prey and 
squeezes it to death. Then they pro- 
ceed to swallow it, sometimes it takes 
hours to swallow their prey, especially 
if it is a large rat. Large cages with 
end, top and bottom of wood and the 
sides made of heavy wire screening are 
used. Each cage has an end door where 
snakes can be gotten at. 





A. S. George with his pets 








Mr. George says that safe handling 
of snakes can only be done by those 
who have attained the art commonly 
called “snake charming.” He says in 
this it is necessary to know their na- 
ture and habits. A sudden attack on 
them means defense on their part. 

Mr. George has been picking up 
rattlers in the wilds of Perry County 
for years and has never been bitten. 
From June to October he has a large 
collection of snakes in his cages. He 
sells snakes to carnivals and to col- 
leges for experimental purposes, keep- 
ing none over winter, turning loose in 
the fall the poor and unsalable speci- 
mens. In April and May he goes to 
the big woods and catches snakes for 
the season breeding. Many people visit 


this unique farm in the summer to see 


this farmer handle his snakes. He has 

them show their fangs and eject the 

poisonous fluid to show that they are 

just as nature intended they should be. 
E. ELLSwortTH CLASPBY, 

Lewiston, Pa. 





Thinks the Deer a Hard Mark 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
pyaes ago, while living with my 

father in the wild woods of north- 
ern Minnesota, I had the pleasure of 
going deer hunting one bright morn- 
ing just after a fall of about four 
inches of snow. 

We were up very early and had 
walked a distance of some two or three 
miles when we came to a place where 
the deer tracks were so thick my father 
remarked that he guessed deer were like 
rabbits, that one could make tracks 
enough for fifty. 

We had just traded a shotgun for 
a rifle a few days previously, and I 
am quite sure there must have been 
something wrong with that rifle. 

My father told me to take the pup 
and go through a tamarack swamp to 
make a drive while he would watch for 
any deer that might come out. 

The pup and I had not gone far when 
there was a loud cracking of brush just 
a little ahead and to our left. The dog 


“and I were both young and I think both 


equally scared. I was looking around 
warily to see if there was a convenient 
tree to climb, when out stepped a large 
buck deer. He was very curious to 
know what we were and it took him 
some little time to satisfy his curiosity, 
during which time I searcely breathed. 

Finally he walked away and then 
trotted a little, then began running 
like mad. I was sure my father was 
right in his path, but not hearing any 
shooting, decided to follow and perhaps 
scare him to where he could be seen. 

In a short while I saw father and 
asked him if he didn’t see that big 
buck, but he hadn’t, so we started to- 
gether on the trail. 

We had just gone a little way and 
had just rounded a wall of rock when 
right in front of us was a herd of six- 
teen deer. Of course, they immediately 
began to take flight. First they started 
off to the right and then turned and 
came back by where we stood. There 
were scattered small trees and patches 
of brush here and there, but in all 
pretty open country, and father had an 
opportunity of emptying his magazine 
twice while they passed a wide opening. 

We then ran down where we could 
see them running straight away, and 
could see that one had a broken leg, 
which flopped around considerably, but 
didn’t seem to retard his speed to any 
great degree. 

One peculiarity I noted-was the man- 
ner in which these deer ran. They 
jumped to the right, then to the left, 
then to the right and to the left, zig- 
zagging all the time and making a very 
poor mark at which to shoot. 

We felt sure that the deer with the 
broken leg would soon lie down and 
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we began looking for blood to see how 
badly he was hit, but could not find a 
drop. However, we kept on and soon 
began finding beds, and just below in 
a shady sort of shallow ravine could 
be seen several deer. My father be- 
gan shooting again, and I could dis- 
tinctly see the deer jump exceedingly 
high, then squat, and again jump way 
high while running sidewise to us. 

The net result was nothing so far, 
and the thing looked like a long chase, 
so my father decided I had better re- 
turn home while he kept on and per- 
haps would camp out Indian style all 
night. 

Father did not return for two days, 
and when he did, he reported no success 
whatever. I am not prepared to state 
whether he was a poor shot or whether 
the fault was with the rifle, but from 
my observation of the tactics used by 
these deer to protect themselves, that 
they afford no easy mark even for the 
best of hunters. 

Gro. A. Cook, 
Pasadena, California. 


An Appreciation of “Night 
Prowlers” 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ANY thanks are due to Mr. Don 

Cameron Shafer for his very lucid 
article on the “Night Prowlers,” in the 
February issue of FOREST AND STREAM. 
He states clean facts which no man of 
intelligence will fail to endorse. The 
writer has carried a gun since Septem- 
ber, 1855, and therefore has had some 
little experience with the cat in the 
woods, and many a cat has paid the 
penalty for wanton destruction of the 
farmer’s friends, as well as for reduc- 
ing the sport of the hunter. The great- 
est destruction done by cats is during 
the nesting season of birds, when the 
young are unable to take care of them- 
selves. 

Few people know or care about the 
destructiveness of cats, the loss to the 
farmer and consequently to the whole 
country. 

Let us put this in a more concrete 
form. Then, perhaps, we may make 
people sit up and take notice. 

In the Bulletin of The Audubon So- 
ciety of New Hampshire for July, Au- 
gust and September, 1922, an estimate 
is made of the destructiveness of cats 
and of the value of birds to the farmer, 
and to the country as well. 

The estimated killing of birds by cats 
is one per week, a very low estimate, 
but high enough to tell a pitiful story 
of loss to the country at large. 

The estimated value of each bird, by 
the destruction of the seeds of noxious 
weeds, insects and caterpillars and 
other destructive pests which form the 
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chief food of the birds, is $5.00 per 
bird. This too seems to me a low esti- 
mate. Yet it will suffice to illustrate 
our point. 

Mr. Shafer estimates the number of 
farms in the United States at 6,500,000. 
Allowing 50 birds per year to each cat, 
one cat to a farm the number of birds 
killed by cats reaches the figure of 
338,000,000 birds. 

These birds were designed by nature 
to hold the balance of power between 
the noxious weeds and insects and plant 
life. 

Now estimating the value of each 
bird to the country at $5, and we have 
the astounding result of a loss of $1,- 
690,000,000 to the country at large. 

In this article no estimate has been 
made of city and village cats which are 
left to shift for themselves during the 
vacation weeks of the owners, and 
which probably double the loss, i e., $3,- 
380,000,000. Does not the farmer need 
it? 
The farmer is constantly clamoring 
for help. Why will he not begin at 
home? 

The writer has caught 48 mice in one 
trap within the last four months which 
come in through a crack back of the 
chimney. Yet we are surrounded by 
cats which have made their breeding 
place under this same building. 

Does not this tell its own story and 
bear out what Mr. Shafer has so clearly 
stated? EDWIN DE MERITTE, 

Norfolk, Va. 


A Beagle Enthusiast 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM a subscriber to FOREST AND 

STREAM, a member of the League of 
Ohio Sportsmen, Northern Ohio Beagle 
Club, Portage County Fish and Game 
Association, and a breeder of beagles 
that are real rabbit hunters. 

I am also a trap-shooter and a bass 
fisherman. Of course I am intensely 
interested in FOREST AND STREAM, but 


would like to see more in your columns 
about beagles. Quail are on the song 
bird list in Ohio, but we outdoor men 
can take one or more beagles out in 
the fields at any time and enjoy our- 
selves in watching them run “Brer” 
Rabbit, as well as listening to the music 
they make when they tell him to go in 
a hole or they will catch him. Then we 
get up on a stump or fence and watch 
some of the stunts the rabbit pulls in 
trying to fool the little hounds. To 
those who do not enjoy this sport, it is 
almost unbelievable to see a rabbit cut 
some of the capers he does. 

Then, too, the pleasure that a good 
hard running rabbit affords will con- 
tinue until some hunter cuts him down, 
for if the hounds get to pushing him 
too closely he will just duck in a hole 
in the ground or a tree and you can 
run him again in 2 or 3 days and he’ll 
not be hurt a bit. This sport can be 
had the major part of the year, but 
we do not think it proper to run rab- 
bits in the late spring or summer 
months, for it is liable to interfere 
with our next fall and winter supply 
of rabbits. 

Enclosed is a photo of five beagle 
puppies, one month old. Would like to 


see same in your columns. Yours for 
all outdoor sports. HARRY FULLER, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Disagrees with Mr. Pyle 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


CANNOT let the opportunity pass 
without taking exception to the state- 


ments Mr. Pyle made in regard to the © 


crow in the February issue. 

In most cases, I believe, the crow is 
not as bad as painted. It is a well 
known fact that this bird does a great 
deal of harm at certain seasons of the 


year, notably that of destroying song 


birds and corn. But does Mr. Pyle con- 
sider, or even know, the vast amount 
of good this bird is capable of accom- 
plishing. 





A bunch of promising-looking pups owned by Harry Fuller 
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the rabbits around. 


from me. 


enlightening figures. 


from wild birds and their eggs. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has done much to ascertain the eco- 
nomic status of the crow and supplies 
us with some highly interesting and 
The Bureau of 
Biological Survey has found that only 
a third of one per cent of the annual 
food of adult crows and one and a half 
per cent of that of nestlings is derived 
What 
is more important is the large per- 
centage of noxious insects to be found 
in the stomach of the crow. The food 
of the nestlings comprise over fifty 
per cent insects, and May-beetles and 
their larva form an important item in 


this diet. 


Furthermore, is Mr. Pyle certain that 


“a mother crow lays from 15 to 24 


more than six eggs. 


eggs in the nest.” I have inspected 
many crow’s nests and never found 
The usual num- 


ber in N. Y. State is four or five. 


) against the crow. 


There is much to be said for and 
I do not maintain 


that he should be put on the protected 


fer from his depredations. 


list, but let the ones kill him who suf- 
We hu- 


mans are not so perfect that we can 


judge what is to be destroyed and that 


_ which we shall protect. 


WILLIAM J. HAMILTON, JR. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


A Hint for Rabbit Hunters 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T was just four o’clock in the morn- 
ing when I awoke, and going into 
my chum’s room routed him out. We 
dressed as quickly as possible, grabbed 
up our shotguns, called the dogs, and 
started for the swamps to hunt rab- 
bits. It was a long walk to the place 
where we were going, but the air was 
crisp and stingy and we hiked along at 
a good pace. 

We arrived there about 5.30 and as 
the dogs were eager to be off, we un- 
leashed them and away they went into 
the swamp. 

It was always my policy to get set 
in a good place and let the dogs work 
I took my stand 
on the north side of the swamp, and 
Bill stationed himself about 300 feet 
So we waited. 

Now, before we go any further into 
the story, I will tell you about my dogs. 


Old Bell, as I called her, was the best 
rabbit dog I ever saw. She was slow 
but sure, and had a wonderful nose, 
and if there was a rabbit anywhere 
around, she would soon kick him out. 


Old Jack was just the opposite; he 
was fast, could run like a’deer. These 
dogs were raised together from puppies 
and seemed to know each other’s ways. 
They would work around and finally 
Bell would start a rabbit. Then Jack 


would take it up and run him. It was 
just like team work with them. Well, 
it was not long before I heard Bell start 
to bay and then Jack’s voice join him. 

I could not see Bill from where I 
stood but soon I heard the report of 
his gun. I yelled to him, “Did you get 
him?” 

Bill hollered back, 
comes your way.” 

About half way to where Bill stood, 
I saw where the rabbit had gone back 
in the swamp. The dogs soon came up 
in full cry and continued back in on 
the track. I got to thinking that it 
would be a good scheme to get into the 


“No, here he 





Playing a heavy one 


swamp, so I worked my way clear into 
the center of it. 

It was pretty thick with bushes and 
brush in there but by kneeling down, 
I could see under them pretty well. 

I kept still and waited. I could hear 
the dogs coming nearer and nearer. I 
was all alert. Just in front of me, 
about forty feet was an old rotten log. 
I was looking at the log from where 
I lay, when all at once up jumped a 
rabbit on top of the log. I took aim 
and fired. 

Over he went. He was the one the 
dogs were after, for they came right 
up and sniffed at him a minute, then 
away they went again. 

In the meantime Bill had worked his 
way in where I was and we both lay 
still and watched. It seemed that every 
rabbit the dogs started all came down 
that same path because we lay right 
there and shot five more bunnies, mak- 
ing six in all. 

After waiting awhile and not hearing 
any more from the dogs, we decided 
that we had gotten all of them in the 
place, so we called the dogs and started 
out. 

It was getting along after noon and 
we sat down by a stump and ate our 
lunch, which we divided with the dogs. 

After we had a smoke and rested 
a while, Bill suggested that we had 
enough game, so why not work back 
towards home. I agreed, so we started. 

Our way lay across open fields. We 


had gotten about half way home when we 
sat down by an old rail fence to rest. 
The dogs lay at our feet and we were 
sitting there quiet and nice, when all 
at once Bill nudged me and whispered, 
“look there!” I looked, and there, not 
more than 100 feet from us trotted the 
prettiest red fox I ever saw, and I 
was so excited in grabbing for my gun, 
that before I could fire, my fox had 
dodged over the top of a ridge and was 
gone. 

“Oh, well,” said Bill, “he was too 
pretty to kill, anyway.” 

We arrived home pretty tired and 
hungry, but otherwise well satisfied 
with our day’s sport. 

C. UNDERWOOD, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fishing and Hunting in Georgia 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AVING read many interesting let- 

ters in your fine little magazine, 
I have finally gotten up nerve enough 
to write one myself, though on several 
different subjects. I have been going 
hunting and fishing whenever I got 
the chance, and would almost rather do 
so than eat. 

I live in south Georgia. In the early 
springtime when the “rock fish,’ or 
striped bass come up the creeks to 
spawn (they do not get far up the creek 
here at Albany for there is a dam about 
% to % of a mile from the Flint River), 
the faithful followers of Izaak Walton 
go out below the dam, and start cast- 
ing. Sometimes one will cast all morn- 
ing or all afternoon and not get a 
strike, but when a lucky fellow gets a 
strike he usually has something, the fish 
usually weighing from 10 to 35 pounds. 
Last year, not far from here, a negro 
fishing in a spring caught one that 
weighed either 60 or 65 pounds. So 
much for “rock fishing.” 

In the river, almost any kind of fish 
may be caught; pickerel (jack we call 
’em), trout, catfish and mud cats (I 
know of one man catching 406 channel 
cat in one morning), bream shell 
crackers, bass (we eall all bass 
“trout’”’), sturgeons, carp and eels. 

Most of all the trout and jack fish- 
ing is done by casting. The largest 
trout I have heard of is a 26 pounder 
(the “trout” was a large mouthed black 
bass) and the largest “jack” about 10 
pounds. While I am on the subject, I 
think that the little pike referred to in 
S. H. Gantt’s letter is the “red-fin 
pikie” for it hardly ever is over % 
pound in weight and is a game fighter, 
and Mr. Gantt describes them as good, 
in fact everything he says in his letter 
is true. That is all about the fishing 
part of it, except that there is good 
bream and perch fishing in the creeks, 
ponds and lakes. 
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Now for squirrel hunting. There is 
good squirrel hunting in the swamps 
and along the creeks and river. I like 
to use my little Winchester .03 auto. 
.22 for that, though nearly everybody 
uses a shotgun. Quite often a lucky fel- 
low or a good shot gets the limit which 
is 25. 

Rabbits are plentiful, too, and some 
delight in indulging in that particular 
sport. 

There are quite a few doves, and I 
delight in shooting them. Getting out 
in their feeding field before dawn and 
waiting until they start flying, I pump 
it to them with my model 520 Stevens. 

In some places the partridges are 
quite plentiful, though in some condi- 
tions they are vice versa. One day with 
a good dog I got up 14 covies, while 
one day without a dog I walked up 7 
covies. 

There are few wild turkeys in the 
swamps. The largest ever killed around 
here weighed 32 pounds. 


Usually at the duck ponds, snipe 
predominate and cause quite a few 
wasted shots and cusses. 


Ducks abound in Baker County and 
many of them are also put out of com- 
mission. Baker is not the only place, 
however, as there are still some in 
Dougherty, Lee, and other counties, 
though Baker is considered the best 
hunting and fishing county. 

Well, that covers quite a bit and I 
will now sign off. 

Pa GwPrRvsE 


Albany, Georgia. 


Prairie Chickens in North Dakota 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T was a bright, sunny afternoon in 

early October, just a few days before 
the close of the open season, that a 
friend (whom I shall refer to as Mell) 
and I decided to take our last fling at 
the prairie chicken. So we took the 
flivver and headed east for a section of 
country known as the “Alkali.”’ The 
“Alkali” is an old lake bed covered with 
a good growth of grass and dotted here 
and there with clumps of willows. It 
is some hundreds of acres in extent and 
surrounded by wheat-fields and corn- 
fields, the happy feeding grounds of the 
chicken. All this makes it an ideal 
place for chicken shooting. 


As the laws of this state forbid the 
use of dogs, the hunter must depend on 
his wits to flush the birds. This method 
affords plenty of exercise and a satis- 
fied feeling—though a little tiresome at 
times—of having met the birds on an 
equal basis. Of cours one does not al- 
ways get the bag limit but he seldom 
comés home empty-handed either. 
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When we were about three miles 
from town we saw a bunch of chickens 
flying. They flew about one-half mile 
and settled by the roadside. As there 
were thirty or forty chickens in the 
bunch it looked as if we should get our 
limit without much effort. We were to 
be disappointed in this and to enjoy 
an afternoon afield. A fortunate mis- 
hap caused us to get but one bird 
apiece. We had been shooting auto- 
matics but this time Mell thought he 
would use his brother’s pump. When 
the chickens flushed I got one shot and 
the automatic jammed. While I was 
trying to extract the shell I was listen- 
ing for Mell’s gun thinking that he 
would get a number of birds. Imagine 
my surprise when I turned and saw him 
vainly pulling the trigger. I said, 
“Why don’t you pump your gun?” It 
was then that he realized that he was 
not shooting his own gun. By this time 
the chickens were out of range and go- 
ing strong. After having a laugh over 
our mishap we picked up our two birds 
and proceeded on our way. 

Arriving at the “Alkali” we parked 
the Ford in a field and walked to the 
nearest clump of willows. Mell took 
one side and I took the other so that 
by circling it we would meet. About 
half way around one lone bird flushed 
exactly between us and in such a man- 
ner that neither could get a shot with- 
out endangering the other. We went to 
the next bunch of willows but nothing 
got up. At the third, just as we were 
about to meet, a chicken flushed. We 
were not in a position to see each other 
so doubled on it. But it was a long 
shot and we did not spoil the bird. 

We next covered a corn-field where 
we flushed three birds, each getting one 
and both missing the third. A little 
farther on we missed a second and a 
third. We now doubled back covering 


three more willow clumps without flush- 
ing any more birds. 

We returned to the car and started 
on our way home. We now had five 
birds. Before we had gone a great dis- 
tance Mell spotted a bunch feeding in 
a flax-field. We left the car and walked 
toward them. When we were about 
fifty yards from them they flushed. 
There were twelve in the flock. We 
each got two and missed three shots. 
The old pump again fooled Mell but 
in a different way than it did the first 
time. One chicken had left the bunch 
and had flown in the opposite direction. 
It circled and headed back coming 
straight for us. Knowing that I had 
shot my five shots I called to Mell, 
“Take that one.” Mell thought he had 
also emptied his gun since he had fired 
five shots. But he raised the gun and 
the remaining sixth shell did the work. 
It was a beautiful shot, for the bird 
was high in the air. This made our 
bag limit of five birds each. 


We again returned to the car and 


after lighting our pipes, we reviewed ~ 


the afternoon shoot. As with most 
hunters, we had our alibis for our 
misses. And just how they could have 
been turned into hits if they had been 
done this way or that way. During the 
conversation Mell remarked that the 
next time he would be more familiar 
with the pump or stick by the auto- 
matic. 

We continued on our way home jubi- 
lant in spirit, since this was our first 
bag limit of the season. We also had 
a satisfied feeling of having spent a 
perfect day afield. Arriving at home 
we found the cooks well pleased also, 
for the prairie chicken makes one of 


the finest of meals. 
V. A. WATSON, 
Bathgate, N. D. 





A young moose 
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Mr. Blazier feeding young antelope on a bottle 


J/Alberta Man Catches and Raises 
Young Antelope 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


JN reference to your antelope article 
in the December number of your 
magazine, I might add that there are 
still a good many antelope in the semi- 
‘desert country between here and Medi- 
cine Hat. A few years ago the Gov- 
ernment and the C. P. R. employed 
‘Chas. J. Blazier, of Brooks, Alta., an 
‘old antelope hunter to catch some. He 
could catch them alright, but few of 
them would stand shipment. They 
finally gave Mr. Blazier a permit to 
_eatch young antelope, which he raises 
on a bottle and gets tame enough to 
ship. He has been successful in shipping 
bottle-raised antelope to a lot of places 
‘in the United States and Canada. Some 
of them went to the New York Zoo and 
“some to the Wichita Preserve. 

If you care for accuracy, I believe 
you will have to give Chas. J. Blazier, 
of Brooks, Alta., credit for being the 
first man successfully to raise ante- 
lope on bottles, and also for being the 
most successful raiser and shipper of 
antelope to date. 

Mr. Blazier is uneducated and can’t 
write magazine articles. If he could, 
the papers would be full of his suc- 
cess. 

Thirty-eight is not an unprecedented 
number. Blazier caught about that 
many himself, and he and his wife 
| raised them without help. . 

; VAUSE FOSTER, 
Beynon, Alta. 


. . ea ee, 
_ Another Reader Disagrees with 
Mr. Pyle 

‘DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


NOTICED an article concerning 
crows in the February issue of For- 
EST AND STREAM, written by B. H. Pyle, 
of .Awood, Ind. 
nf * is experience as a taxidermist would 
‘seem to justify his contentions con- 
cerning a crow diet. 


ica". 


Let me relate a few first-hand facts 
I have observed in regard to the 
destructiveness of crows. I live in a 
rather sparsely settled county of north- 
ern Pennsylvania where crows are very 
plentiful, in fact, a large number win- 
ter here, and by close observation of 
their habits and diet, have come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Crow is not as bad 
as he is pictured, for the following 
reasons: First, I have noticed that 
when sowing or tilling the ground in 
the spring, great flocks of crows will 
follow the plow to eat grub wire worms 
and other destructive pests. Secondly, 
crows dispose of carrion readily; I 
will, however, admit Mr. Pyle’s conten- 
tion that they are destructive to grow- 
ing crops, young corn particularly. 

Mr. Pyle states that a mother crow 
lays from fifteen to twenty eggs, or 
an average of fifteen birds per nest. I 
think he is mistaken. During the past 
five years I have taken particular pains 
to obtain all the crows’ nests I could. 
I had 43 at one time last summer. In 
no nest did I observe more than seven 
eggs. Four to five is the general rule. 

Possibly the difference in location 
would have something to do with the 
difference in the number of eggs. 

I would advise Mr. Pyle, however, to 


climb the next tree in which he spies a 
crow’s nest and carefully count the eggs 
or young crows as the case may be and 
inform FOREST AND STREAM readers as 
to how many there were. 


LEO GAVITT, JR. 
Jonestown, Pa. 


Concurs with Austin Spencer 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AVING read Mr. Thompson’s story 

in the November edition on the 
shooting qualities of Mounted Police, 
also Mr. Austin Spencer’s reply in the 
February issue and being an extensive 
reader of your magazine, I wish to com- 
pliment Mr. Spencer on his words of 
criticism in reference to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s remarks. He certainly gave you 
some authentic information on the sub- 
ject and I am heartily in favor of the 
way he answered and replied to same. 


Having been raised among the haunts 
of the wary moose, in the Hudson Bay 
district, I am very familiar with the 
type of animals on which the R. N. W. 
M. P. have been credited with wasting 
ammunition or lead. In reply to same, 
may state there has never been, to my 
knowledge, any of that said named force 
turned out of headquarters with the 
command “get your man” that was not 
able to hit any reasonable target at 
a hundred yards with a revolver and 
400 yards with a rifle; and in almost 
every case they are expert shots. Prob- 
ably Mr. Thompson might have mis- 
taken some movie actors regaled in the 
uniform of the R. N. W. M. P., who 
indulged in the pleasure of shooting 
game out of season; but I wish to add 
to Mr. Spencer’s last repartee and state 
that such reflections upon a force of 
police whose moral standing has been 
above reproach for many years, are 
unwarranted and not in accordance 
with the ethics of true sportsmanship. 


WALLACE E. SMITH, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





After the antelope have become old enough to eat hay 





The best Boats that skill and experi- 
ence can produce. Prompt shipment 
from nearest factory to you, at real 
money-saving prices. 


2, Big Factories 


Canoes 
—Light, 
Swift, *S sta ; 
Safe, Strong and Durable. A complete line, includ- 
ing non-sinkable Sponson Canoes. Choice of many 
rich and distinctive color combinations. Prices 

$48 and up. 


Flat 
Bottom 4 
Boats 


—For row or outboard motors. Sold ready built or 
knockdown. Easily cleaned and practical for all 
Prices $29 and up. 













purposes. 





Row- 
boats—Made both smooth sides and lap strake 
construction. Steady, seaworthy and easy to row. 
Prices $50 and up. 

Double 
Ender 
Row- 


boats—Commonly called St. Lawrence River Skiffs. 
Fastest of allrowboats. Prices $44 and up. 





Special “¥ eis _w 
Fish es pate ‘ 
Boats 


—For oars or outboard motors. 
wont roll when you stand to cast. 





Sturdy, stable, 
Light draft for 
the shallows. Easy to row. Prices $48 and up. 









Out- Siig puma yUeeLAes 
board © ——— 
Motor }~ . 
Boats—Lake Model—River Model and Sea Model. 
Each designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 
use. Prices $65 and up. 

Speed —& 
Model a 
—For 
outboard motors. World winner of Gold Cup Races 
at Detroit. Fastest of all boats for outboard motor 
use. Prices $78 and up. 


Beach 


Model 
—With”* . 
inboard motor installed. For lakes, rivers, shallow 
water and weeds. Propeller does not project below 
keel. May be run over logs or rocks without injury 
Prices $200 and up. 

































Boats—Greyhound of the water. Roomy, steady 
and seaworthy. Very fast. Prices $390 and up. 


Catalog Free—Save Money 
—Order by Mail 


State kind of boat in which you are interested. 
(10) 
wpson BROS. BOAr My kg 


wo FACTORIES <4 


(Write to either one) 
405 Ellis Ave., 125 Elm St., 
PESTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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One day’s kill of sharpshinned hawks 





? 


Protecting Game and 
Migratory Birds 


How a State Game Warden Sets a good Example 


By CURREN HAWKINS 


VERYONE should have an inter- 

E. est in our game and migratory 

birds and their protection by 

first making a study of them and sec- 

ond, studying the habits of their 
enemies. 

The State Conservation Commission 
is making an effort to do so, but as 
individuals, a greater effort must. be 
made, namely, by killing destructive 
hawks. 

Individuals, who take an interest in 
birds, can soon learn to distinguish the 
difference between the destructive and 
the valuable hawks. 

The Goshawks, very destructive, are 
the hardest to kill. They are very shy 
and not many are seen at one time. 
They hide in trees and wait for an 
opportunity to make a meal of a 
partridge or spruce hen, and to visit 












Foes. al. 3 


CONSERVATION written with 


the chicken yards. They are seen 
mostly in the summer and fall and 
often spend the winter in northern 
Michigan, where game is plentiful. 

The close relative of the Goshawk is 
Cooper’s hawk. The latter birds are 
much alike in color, markings, and 
habits, though smaller in size. Their 
food consists entirely of song and game 
birds. Many of these hawks can be 
killed during spring migration. 


HE sharpshin comes next. They 
are very destructive to the song 
and small game birds. They are very 
quick of flight, and though small in 
size, they kill birds twice the size of 
themselves. Thousands of these birds 
can be seen in the spring migration 
season, which lasts about a month. 
I have killed as many as sixteen 





ne hee 


Sharpshinned hawks in the sand 


It will identify you. 


hundred of these destructive hawks in 
one season. It is very hard for anyone, 
who loves the song and game birds, to 
examine the stomachs of these hawks 
and find nothing but the remains of our 
valuable birds. 


The sharpshins feed about twice 
daily. They are very sure of their 
catch and seldom miss. A _ single 
sharpshin will kill as many as four 
song birds in one day, eating the vic- 
tims while still alive. 


| Baer are many valuable hawks 
killed that should have as much 
protection as our song and game birds. 
During the time bounty was paid, many 
thousands of our valuable hawks and 
owls were killed with the destructive 
ones. Michigan is now getting a much 
better system. 


The migration season in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan is a good time 
to study these hawks. The flight con- 
sist of sharpshins, Cooper, broadwing, 
red tails, rufflegged, sparrow, and a few 
Sweanson hawks. One may also see a 
few duck hawks, or peregrine falcons, 
during this flight though not often. 


Anyone handy with a shotgun can 


kill a least one hundred of these de- 
structive hawks in a day’s flight. 

I take great interest in trying to 
protect our song and game birds and 
hope that many others will do the same. 


Vital Spots on Big Game 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE been asked by hunters how 

and where to shoot large game. 
Now, the best place to shoot deer for 
a sure kill is about four or five inches 
from the top of the shoulders. This 
smashes the shoulder blades and cuts 
the jugular veins which drops the deer 
in his tracks. It is also right for elk. 
I have shot many deer and find this is a 
sure spot to hit; some say back of the 
shoulders, but I do not prefer this place. 
I will tell you about one I shot in 1915. 
I also shot him back of the shoulders 
and this deer ran one mile. When we 
found him and opened him up, about 
one inch of the heart was shot off. Still 
he went, so you see there are many 
deer lost in this same way. I use a 
303 Savage rifle, which I think is about 
as good a rifle as there is. For bear, 
I would try to get a shot in the head 
if there is any chance to do so. If 
not, try the neck, for this is a good 
place also. Make your shots sure with 
these, or you will have your hands full. 
I am a reader of your book and like it 
very much. I will be glad to answer 
any questions. 

R. J. PALMER, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Ten scrappy small-mouths leave 
the Rappahannock on a Shimmy ! 


So write Mr. Robert Harris, of Fredericksburg, 
Va., who, with Slick Saunders, shown above, were 
the “parties of the first part.”’ 

Ten fine small-mouth bass totalling twenty-eight pounds 
of zip and fight, averaging almost three pounds apiece! 
Surely some morning’s harvest for the 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


It was the Shimmy Wiggler that landed the abovo 
string. Don’t shove off on your trip this season without 
at least a couple of Shimmys, a few Jazz Wigglers, and a 
set of three color combinations in the Oriental Wigegler. 
You won’t know 
what real fishing 
s until you start 
these little pisca- 
torial prodigies 
“doing their stuff!” 
And get the gen- 
uine Foss pork 
strips to use with 
them! Sent direct 
if dealer cannot 


supply. 
ce Never a back-lash—every cast 
perfect—simply uncanny!”’ 


So says an angler who used one of these reels 
on a two-weeks’ fishing trip. 


This snarl-proof casting reel is to all appearances, and 
in actual fact, equal in design, materials and workmanship 
to any other high- grade reel made. The only difference is 
a simple centrifugal device revolving within the reel arbor 
—a little policeman who raises his hand at the proper 
moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 


Make this test at your dealer’s:—Have him rig up this 


reel with line and if there is not room for you to actually 
cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off of line, and with the 
other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that while. the line 
will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily stripped off, rewound 
and-ready for another demonstration. Then try this with any other reel 
and see what happens. 

Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting Reel will 
“hack-lash”” under careless handling. But the line will not become snarled, 
it will readily strip from the spool for rewinding and continued casting. 

Specifications:—The No. 3-25 is nickel silver, satin finish, with jeweled 
end-thrust bearings. Capacity 50 yds.—14 lb. test line. Double balanced 
handle; pyralin grips, Quadruple multiplier with click. Screw off oil 
caps. Spiral gears. Pivot bearings of high grade non-wearing bronze. 
All steel parts of best tool steel drill rod. Spool shaft of hardened tool 
steel. Has hardwood arbor 11/16” diameter, making it unnecessary to 
build sp HB Spool with a lot of dead line. End plate diameter 2”. Length 
of spool 154”. Weight 8 oz. Leather case. 

If dealer will not supply you, send. $25.00, and try reel 
30 days. Then, if you want to worry along with your other 


reels, send it back, and money will be returned. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Pateniee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 


1714 Columbus Road © _ Cleveland, Ohio 














SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 





Y, or ¥ 02., $1.00 


JAZZ 





WIGGLER 
Y% or 54 0o2z., 50¢ 







ORIENTAL 
WIGGLER 
Y% or % 02., 


$1 .00. All Red, 
All White, or 
Redand White 





45c—Bass, Musky 


and Fly 


sizes 





Spinner 





Stream. It will identify you. 
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FULL OF PEP, ACTION AND BEAUTY 


New Wiggle Fish 











Creek Chub 
Nature Lure 
Catch More 
Fish 


Weight %4 oz. 
No. 2400 =. 
Length of body 34% in. Price $1.25 

Isn’t it a beauty? But wait until you see 
it all beautifully finished in the natural col- 
ors! Like all Creek Chub Lures, it’s an exact 
representation of a living, breathing minnow! 
And tor the movement, there’s no other lure 
made today that has the natural, fast-swim- 
ming, minnow-like action that is built into 
this New Wiggle Fish! It’s the greatest com- 
bination of both looks and actions of the nat- 
ural minnow! The most deadly killer made 
today! Has plenty of action when pulled 
slowly, fast reeling causes lure to run deeper ! 
Get one of these wiggling fools for your first 
fishing trip so you, too, will Catch More Fish! 


Baby Wiggle Fish 


Weight % oz. Length of body 2% in. 
No. 2500—Price $1.15 

Like its larger namesake with the same 
flashy action and life-like movement! Equip- 
ped with one treble hook. The size of lure 
and placing of hook make more than one hook 
unnecessary! And it DOES Catch ’Em. Will 
be furnished with single or double hook when 
so ordered ! 


For Flyrod Anglers 
Flyrod Froggie 


F-80 Green Meadow Frog "i 
F-81 Brown Meadow Frog 
Price 75c. 










Flyrod Anglers, Take 
Notice! Here’s a real Weedless beauty! It 
gets the Bass—not the Weeds! Looks, floats 
and actually kicks and swims like a frog! 
Length of body 1 inch! A wonderful com- 
panion to the famous Flyrod Crawdad all 
anglers like so well! 


NEW HUSKY PIKIE 


i —==. 












Weight 11 oz. No. 2300 
Length of body 6 in. Price $1.35 


Another Pikie! ‘‘Nuff Sed!’ Just like the 
Famous Pikie Minnow only larger with heavier 
hooks, ete. You'll need one when you go after 
the BIG FISH! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


No. 700 Weight 3% oz. Price $1.00. 
Known as the greatest Fish Getter in every 
part of the country. 


FINTAIL SHINER 













No. 2100 
Price $1.25 
Length 4 in. 
— Weight %4 oz. 
swishing 


Its bendable fins, tail, flat sides, 
seale finish, natural colors and perfect wiggling 
movement fool even the big, old, wise fish. It’s 


as near the Perfect Minnow as human skill 
can make it. 


Get any of these real fish getters from your 


dealer or direct from us! Wveryone guaran- 
teed to be satisfactory to you in every respect 
or money refunded! Dealers sell our baits 
under this guarantee, 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


174 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
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Butterflies” from a Deer’s 
Mouth 


How a Strange Statement, Believed to 
Be Superstition, Is Borne Out by Fact 


BY Pi Bb ER eis io bay, 


HAVE often been asked—during a 
| lifetime spent in the wilds of 

Northern California—what trait of 
wild animal life and habit I thought 
the most peculiar or unique. Incident- 
ally, I have been asked often, is it 
really true that the male deer sheds his 
antlers each year? or, Do bears actually 
sleep all winter?; or some such ques- 
tion regarding the peculiar traits of the 
wild creatures of the woods. 

What I am about to attempt to de- 
scribe is a strange way of insect and 
animal life, a peculiarity that is some- 
thing that does not seem to be gener- 
ally known, although easy enough to 
prove. 

Many years ago my parents had quite 
a collection of old books on various 
subjects, dating from 1700 to 18590. 
They were destroyed by fire some time 
about. 1890. Among: those old volumes 
was one which impressed me greatly, 
being a story of the strange beliefs and 
queer superstitions of a still earlier 
age, among which was related a tale of 
how. at ‘certain seasons, butterflies 
emerged from the mouths of deer. The 
article was illustrated by crude draw- 
ings copied from the old volume quoted, 
and ridiculed such a strange statement 
as the superstition of a very primitive 
age. 

Strange to say, and quite by accident, 
I discovered that the old tale is true. 

I was running a “pack train” at one 
time during my younger days, some- 
time about ’87, and in those old days 
when we needed meat we simply went 
out and got it; no game laws then— 
in fact they were not necessary until 
later when the hide hunters began op- 
erations. 

So I went out from camp one evening 
in early June—how I used to love those 
evening rambles—and soon saw a nice 
buck standing probably one hundred 
yards away. I was a fair shot in those 
days and taking careful aim with my 
Winchester 40-60, I broke his neck. 


S I was leaving camp one of the 

boys asked me to bring in the 
tongue of the animal in case I got a 
deer. After I had bled the animal and 
removed the entrails I split the larnyx 
preparatory to cutting out the tongue, 
and found inside of that organ, at the 
upper end of the windpipe, two insects 
in the pupal stage, probably an inch in 


length and about the diameter of the 
end of a medium-sized person’s little 
finger. I thought it rather strange as 
they seemed to be lodged there and 
about to enter the chrysalis stage. 

About three weeks later I killed an- 
other buck, and having my previous dis- 
covery in mind I examined his larynx 
and found one insect in the chrysalis 
form with wings folded and seemingly 
about ready to emerge. 

Since then I have examined the 
throats of many deer and, although not 
always present, in the majority of cases 
have found from one to five when in 
the pupal stage, and one to three in 
the chrysalis period. 

I came on to a yearling doe on one 
occasion in the early part of December 
that had just been killed by coyotes, 
and upon examining her throat I found 
fifteen or twenty larvae apparently of 
the same species, so judge that all but 
a small number deposited are expelled 
during that period. I believe that the 
eggs are deposited on the leaves of the 
shrubs upon which the deer browse and 
are taken into the throat that way— 
only a small portion surviving. The 
fully developed insect leaves the deer’s 
throat about the latter part of June. 


HAVE often heard the natives ask 

why deer hardly ever accumulate any 
fat until after June, and I really believe 
that the presence of these parasites is 
the explanation, as every hunter knows 
that a small number of deer are occa- 
sionally found to be very fat during 
the winter and spring months, while 
the majority are in poor condition, 
whether the feed is good or bad. 

I was attending to an irrigation ditch 
in an out-of-the-way part of my place 
on the North Fork of Salmon River on 
one occasion about June 20th. Early 
in the evening, hearing a slight noise, 
I looked up and saw a large doe coming 
almost directly toward me and seem- 
ingly in distress; trying to expel some- 
thing from her throat, she held her 
head down nearly to the ground and 
came within ten or twelve feet of where 
I was standing. She passed by me and 
was choking so that she walked right 
against a wire fence. That startled 
her and she leaped over it and made 
one or two bounds across the adjoining 
field. She then seemed relieved and 
taking a normal pose and natural gait 


will identify you. 


she walked away. I fully believe that 
she expelled one of those insects at 
that time. 

No doubt our primitive ancestors 
/ were not as dainty as their successors, 
and as they usually utilized the whole 
animal for food they had better chances 
for observation than their daintier de- 
scendants, who were mistaken in this 
instance, at least, as to their ancestors’ 
knowledge of the strange ways of na- 
ture. 


Crow Hunting 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


B EING one of the readers of your 

magazine, I enjoy stories from 
others and especially that part of the 
magazine where hunters tell of their 
experiences. I have some of the great- 
est fun that any hunter could desire 
just shooting crows. I have killed hun- 
dreds and feel that I should speak up 
and explain my methods. A couple of 
_years ago I caught several small crows 
and made them call to watch the effect 
on the old ones. I took note of the 
sounds of the young bird’s call and 
especially the note that caused the old 
crows the most worry, so I learned to 
imitate it with my voice. Robbing a 
few nests and calling the old birds 
gave the best results. Now my voice 
will not stand the fine pitched strains 
so I have a crow call. 


By getting well under cover in the 
- woods close to a nest I can attract many 
crows at one time into gun shot. What 
do I see in the results to benefit hunt- 
ers? Crows live on nestlings of other 
birds, especially as our game birds, 
young rabbits, squirrels, poultry eggs, 
young chickens, young corn, green oats, 
Tipe corn and clover seed. Have I got- 
‘ten too much charged against them? 
Well I know he is guilty. 


Now, maybe some new reader will 
wonder why hunters should worry 
about the farmer’s crops, chickens, 
ete. Is not the friendliness we have 
for the farmer or his wife in the spring 
that welcomes us back in the hunting 
season. Am I not right, old hunters? 
‘I have dates set now for crow hunts 
next spring, many more than I can pos- 
| Sibly get to. I have proven to many 
local hunters that there is great sport 
in crow hunting and many of my 
friends expect to try it for themselves 
next spring. -I would love to see many 
other hunters go out and try their 
luck and find out for themselves the 
real sport of it. I have hunted some; 
have shot grouse, ring-necks, fox and 
gray squirrels, ground-hog, ducks, 
prairie chickens, hawks and crows and 
today I would rather fool an old crow 

than anything. 
| D. D. HarHaway, 

Danville, Pa. 














© What a Sale of a ; diene 


Justa few cents EL 


Shoots short, long and long rifle 





cartridges. Holds 25 shots. 


You'll say it shoots! Not even a Marlin Model 38 or 39 can humble 
the lower priced Marlin 37. Most gun for the money in a .22 repeater. 
For fifty years Marlin boring has led the world. 

Get yourself that wonder gun—buy a Marlin. Ask your dealer. 


Write for Latest Pocket Catalog 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 45 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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The New Baby 
Game Fisher 







) GUN BLUER| $125 


at your 
| Makes old guns like new dealer's The ‘“‘livest’’ thing you ever saw- 
| 3 a suregetter. Weighs one half ounce 
4 Easily Applied with a Brush and isthree and one half inches long. 
| No Heating Is Necessary JAMES HEDDON’SSONS 
Restore the finish on five guns Dowagiac, Mich. 


in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


DEPT. F-3, BRADFORD, PA. 


Write nando Fish ne 
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Complete Catalog Haddon i ge fos We ackle ade 
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The Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store in the World 


Hardy’s 
English Flies 





Full line of imported wet and 
dry flies, including Hardy’s 
Spent Wing and Spent Gnat, 
and the coveted 


Hardy’s Barbless 
Wet and Dry Flies 
As the trout season opens, the 
Abercrombie & Fitch tackle 
department also presents an 

unusual selection of 


Hawes, Divine and 
Granger, Hardy Rods. 


with Halford’s tapered and 
level lines; Harvey’s tapered 
leaders in three weights, each 
7% feet long; and Hardy’s 
Fly Reels. 








Write for Fishing Catalogue 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


KZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Ave. and 45th St. 
New York 
“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 











4 In writing to 


Advertisers 


Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 
Prize Announcement 


Don Monroe of Iowa Wins First Prize in the 
Northern Division for Large-Mouth Black Bass 


HE fortunate Sonny Boy who 
takes first prize in the Northern 
Division, large mouth black bass, 

‘s Don Monroe, whose photo appears on 
this page. 

His letter, telling of the capture, and 
affidavit follows: 


Editor, SONNY Boy FISHING CONTEST, 


Dear sir. 


Crystal Lake, a small clear body of 
water near De Witt, Iowa, is very pe- 
culiar in that it is full of moss in the 
shallow places near shore and the only 
clear water is just beyond the shallow 
water, where it gets deeper and the 
moss does not reach the surface. All 
the casting is done from boats, rowing 
along near the moss and casting at 
the very edge of it, which is exceedingly 
dark, and affords a fine shelter for large 
fish during the hottest part of the day. 


About four o’clock one afternoon, I 
stepped into the boat and drifted along 
the edge of the moss, casting all the 
time. When about one hundred yards 
from the cabin I had a strike and 
landed a small bass. For two seasons 
I had fished this lake thoroughly and 
this was my first strike. 

I had drifted almost to the end of the 
lake and was starting to row back, 
when I heard a loud splash right close 
to the boat. I turned around and made 
a short cast of about fifteen feet. Just 
as the plug hit the water a large mouth 
closed over it and the rod was nearly 
jerked out of my hands. The line went 
out so fast that the reel handle cracked 
me on the thumb two or three times 
before I could get my hands on it. 
When I did manage to stop his rush, I 
wound him in as fast as I could and in 
less time than it takes to tell it, I had 
dragged my prize bass into the boat. 

Since IT had caught but one bass be- 
fore this experience, I consider myself 
lucky in landing him so quickly. As I 
had no camera at the time I was unable 
to secure a picture of the bass, but am 
enclosing a picture of myself as re- 
quested. 

DON MONROE, 





Age 16. Clinton, Iowa. 
AFFIDAVIT 
Kind of Fish—lLarge-Mouth Black 
Bass. 


When Caught—July 8, 1924. 
Rod Used—Lucky Steel Casting Rod. 


prention Forest and Stream. 


Tt will identify you. 





Don Monroe 


Artificial Lure 
Pikie Minnow. 

Line Used—Belltown Casting Line. 

Caught By—Don Monroe. 

Street—Box 74. 

City—Clinton. 

State—Iowa. 

Weight—4 lbs. 

Length—18% inches. 

Girth—12% inches. 

Where—Crystal Lake, Iowa. 

Reel—Go-Ite. 

Time of Day—3.15 P. M. 

Witnessed by: (Give names and ad- 


Used—Creek Chub 





dresses) 4 
1. George Monroe, Box 74, Clinton, Ia. - 
2. Dan Pascal, Grand Mound, la. }. 


We are glad to be able to award the © : 
large-mouth bass prize for the Northern — ' 
Division to this lad, for he has that . 
quality of stick-to-it-iveness which wins _ 
in the end. a 

He says, “For two seasons I had ¥ 
fished this lake thoroughly.and this was 
my first strike.’ What a wealth of 
courage and hope in these words! 

In angling, as in all else, work is the — 
key to success. So we say to Sonny 
Boys who cast their lures in placid | 
lakes and swift petulant streams, let — 
your motto be: “If we don’t get ’em to-— 
day, we will tomorrow.” : 

We repeat. versistence, courage and — 
hard work are angling requisites. , 


i 
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Animals Cannot Forget 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


RIEND VAUGHT of Illinois has 

been a close observer of nature. 
He would delight in the “Folk Tales 
of the Juni Indians” by Frank Cush- 
ing, or “The Descent of the Colorado” 
by Fred Delenbaugh. But driving by 
day and night in our Pennsylvania 
Hills, one sees many of the things that 
eall for thought. Not long ago, I 
thought to preserve some extra fine 
sunflower seed and stretched a clothes- 
line cord across the cellar to hang my 
heads on. Not long after, I noticed 
cuttings on the cement floor. I ex- 
amined the heads and found them 
partly picked of their seeds. I thought 
no more of it, till one night in going 
down to fix the fire, I spied a large 
Norway rat scurrying along the ropes 
to safety. 


A few days afterward, I saw him 
again do the same thing. If any tight 
rope walker of the Barnum days could 
have made a quicker get-a-way than 
that old fellow, I would like to see it 
for the rope was wobbly. I removed 
my seed. Then again, driving along 
the road, I spied a tiny mouse in the 
ditch making good time. She was no 
larger than your thumb and in the 
soft sunshine of spring, her fur glist- 
ened with soft grey sparkling glint- 
ings. I stopped. Mother mouse 
dropped her burden and scrambled up 
the bank into-a dead thorn bush and 
out of sight. I got out to see what she 
had dropped and it was a tiny baby 
mouse. My reverence for her skill to 
detract my attention prompted me not 
to touch the thing she had tried to 
save. Mother, I knew would return 
and claim her own. 


I have known a hound mother to 
carry a litter of 7 puppies back to her 
old home—a distance of 4 miles. I 
have seen a Norway rat mother carry 
her brood from under one cover to an- 
other. I have seen horses in an acci- 
dent and forever remember. I have 
seen bird dogs taught one error and 
forever keep it. I have seen children 
brought into this world and taught 


wrong and overcome the error. Why? 
The why of intelligence. Not the 
faculty of remembering; not the 


faculty of reasoning; not the faculty 
of judgment, but the one great and 
indomitable faculty of the human 
brain—to forget. The horse cannot 
forget. The dog cannot forget. 
Mother mouse cannot forget. Once 
spoiled by a mistake and they go on 
because they lack the mental faculty 
to forget. 
J. G. FisHer, M. D. 
Pluinville, Pa. 


In writing to 





It’s a Portable Stove 


In the far North, where 
bitter cold is a daily men- 
ace; on lonely trails, and 
in forests where trees split 
under intense frost; on 
the shores of the frozen 
Arctic— everywhere that f 
men can live and endure 
the biting, stinging blasts 
of winter blizzards—the 





WOODS ef4riéiic ENflion ROBE 


is successfully standing the supreme test. 


This light, fleecy, 


downy Robe of blankets, will assure your comfort on outdoor 
trips or for porch sleeping at home. 





Write for our illustrated booklet, 
about these marvelous Robes. 


Considering care of construction, 
high quality of materials used, and 
perfection of result achieved, the 
Robe sells at a wonderfully low 
price. And when you realize how 
long it lasts—it is built for a life- 
time—and how little the cost is, sea- 
son by season, you should not miss 
the luxury of rest, the certainty of 
health, and the added enjoyment 
of life that it holds out to you. 


telling you more 
Address Dept. F. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada 
Factory—Ogdensburg, N. Y. 








Low hanging clouds—the 
fish are near the surface 


“Orv Towns” are the ideal canoes for every 
fishing trip. A sudden strike calls for instant 
obedience to the paddle. “Old Town Canoes” 
respond quickly to every stroke of the blade. 

In design, “Old Town Canoes” are beautiful, 
They are patterned after real Indian models. 
“Old Towns” are low in price too. $64 up. 
From dealer or factory, 

* * * * 

The 1925 catalog shows all models in full 
colors. It is free. Write for your copy today. 
O.pv Town Canoe Co., 594 Fourth Street, Old 
Town, Maine, U.S. A. 





Prescott 


—not the story 


fIPTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 
Tied on No. 1) hooks 


Tied on No 8 hooks, . 


Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 


Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. 
(Chas H Stapf) 





Adverliser§ mention Forest and Stream. 
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Tefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 

O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 

Most durable 
lock ever 




















first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 

















Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only 
in .410, 26in., 20- 
ga. 28in.,, 16-ga. 28 
in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 























HILDEBRANDT'S NEW HINTS 
About fishin’ is brimful of ideas and 
baits and things. Not a dry line init! 
For all kinds of game fish. YOUR 
copy is ready. Send for it. 


THE JOHN J HILDEBRANDT CO, ay 
544 HIGH STREET, LOGANSPORT, INO. 5 R E E 
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Every follower of Ike Walton 


e = 

e 
ishermen-this 
should have this book. If your ook 
hobby is fishing — whether it : 


be bass, trout or muskellunge, bluegill or crappie, 
tarpon or sword-fish—this book will prove o 
unusual interest. 


It is full of fishinglore. Relates fishing facts and 
hints compiled from the experiences of expert 
anglers. Tells the kinds and colors of baits to use 
—whenand how to use them, under varying con- 
ditions of weather or water. Contains advice on 
the care of your tackle equipment. 

Write your name and address on a postal—and 

mail to us for your copy. Sent without charge. 


(ERS 
dependable tackle 
oxy “vot — 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10279 High Street South Bend, Ind. 


‘The trade-mark 
Anown for 


USE 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


They Better 
Your Aim 


This is No. 34 Wind- 
gauge Receiver Sight 
Krag Rifles. 
There are Lyman 


for 


Sights for every rifle 
Write for 
our Free Folder or 
send 
plete catalog. 


you own. 


10c for com- 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 WEST STREET 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


Wie. 


SS Jointed Rifle Rod 


When screwed together it’s ag 
= solid as a one-piece rod—cannot 
z wobble, bend or break. 3 brass sections, 
2 steel joints, steel swivel at end, 26, 30 and 36 
in. long. State length and ca! 1,25 


~ Thoroughly cleans without injuring 
Rifle Cleaner finest rifle—removesall lead, rust, pow- ¥ 
der residue, Softest brass gauze washers on steel wire—may 
be attached to any standard rod. 50c. State caliber wanted. J 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order by mail, i 
4 Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 526 Delia Av. Gladstone, Mich. 
4 A NAAANE ESAT See Sree Tobey Terri ores Oren pote rorge. er trey 
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Catalogue 
American Awning 


& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Further Notes 


on Drumming 


Crouse 


By W. A. 


| SEE in your magazine an argument 

as to the why and the way of a 
grouse drumming on: his chosen log out 
in woods. When I was a boy, about 
fourteen or thereabouts, I moved with 
my folks into the northern part of the 
southern peninsula of Michigan (Char- 
levoix Co.). The country was new 
then, very few homes or towns, that 
part havingy been an Indian’ reserva- 
tion until the early ’70s. There were 
no schools and we children didn’t have 
much to keep us busy. My biggest con- 
cern was to keep our yoke of oxen from 
straying out of the country. During 
this time I learned much of natural 
wild life, and how it lived, and died. 
Grouse were very plentiful then, and 
guns were scarce, so we had the time 
honored bow and arrow. I am not go- 
ing to tell about how much game we 
got that way, ’twas mighty little, but 
we did learn to sneak up close without 
scaring the game, and we saw many in- 
teresting things in the home life of wild 
things, and they were our friends, in a 
way. When hunters came we used to 
send them somewhere else, where we 
were not acquainted -with the forest 
people, but that is all gone, with my 
youth. 

In my trips in the woods I often 
heard the grouse drumming and at 
first I could not tell whether it was 
near or far, but going in one direction, 
then in another, I soon learned how to 
tell where the racket came from. People 
used to tell one that it was a grouse 
drumming on: a log and some went so 
far as to say that the grouse would 
beat the log with his wings, and the 
hollow log gave out the sound; but I 
crawled about a hundred yards one day 
and saw the grouse and he was very 
busy. He was,standing straight up 
and the log wasn’t hollow, so I knew 
that my friends had stretched their 
imagination some and I guessed I would 
see for myself. I was too far away to 
see plainly, but I did see him drum 
six or eight times and then a hen grouse 
hopped up on the log about fifteen feet 
from him and they walked on the log 
to meet, and they smoothed their 
feathers like pigeons do; then they 
hopped off the log and walked about 
sixty yards to a little patch of ground 
hemlock and disappeared. 


Since they had walked nearly at right 
angles to my line of vision, I could see 
them quite plainly, until they got to 
the brush, and as they didn’t come out 
I circled around and came to the patch 
of brush on the side away from the 


SUTFIN 


drumming log. (I didn’t want them 
to know that I had found their drum- 
ming spot, as I intended to see again 
and get closer). As I walked past the 
brush I could see the hen grouse on a 
nest, (I verified that later) but the 
cock grouse I didn’t see any moré that 
day. ; 

On another occasion I got to the end 
of the log (about forty feet) but I 
couldn’t see very plainly on account of 
brush and in trying to get a better view 
he saw me and went away in a hurry. 
Then I wanted to know more about 
how it was done and how a bird of that 
size could make such a big noise. As 
I knew a number of other drummers I 
took up the trail in that direction. I 
found one on the point of a hill well 
surrounded with thick brush and after 
my seventh try I got close to him and 
learned how he drummed. He was busy 
when I got there and it teok me about 
an hour. He didn’t drum all that time, 
though. Between performances he 
rested, walked around, smoothed his 
feathers, ate a few buds from a blue 
beech and last, but not least, kept look- 
ing everywhere. I think he looked 
right through me several times, but I 
froze so he didn’t care. Anyone who 
has never tried to stalk a drummer has 
no idea of the patience required: it’s 
very seldom done. 


Well, owing to an old stump and fine 
brush I finally got to within six feet 
of him and saw him perform eight 
times, as I was the only audience I 
didn’t applaud. I was busy learning 
how. The hen didn’t come that day. 
This is the “how” as near as I can 
describe it. He would walk to his 
chosen place on the log (as far as I 
know they always use the same spot on 
the log), and give a flip or two with his 
wings, then straighten up, spread his 
tail out fan-like and straight back, 
about right angles to his back, at the 
same time throwing his wings out from 
his body and back, making a _ short 
stroke, (not as they fly, but the shoulder 
or forward part when the wing is 
folded), the tip of the wing touching 
his legs. The tips of all the wing 
feathers touched the body at the same 
time and about the same place. The 
shoulder being held out from the body 
about an inch, at the completion of 
the stroke the wing is upright, shoulder 
about one inch from body, the feathers 
on the front of the wing where they 
touch, along the breast, and the tips of 
the wing feathers at the bottom next 
the log are all pressed against the body. 


It will identify you. 
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That leaves a space within the curve 
of the wing and next the body, with 
the shoulder the open end. That’s where 
the noise comes out, also some dust, the 
same going straight up. 

It must be remembered that the first 
few strokes are slow and with a pause 
between, giving time to see the man- 
ner of doing the stunt, but one must 
see quick for the grouse doesn’t wait 
at the last of the serenade. The wing 
speed will hurry a movie camera at the 
last. I watched that grouse for six 
weeks or more but got close only a few 
times and the hen would nearly always 
come and then they would go away to- 
gether. The last time I saw him, I 
thought it would be a good idea to take 
him back home to show the folks how it 
was (as they poked fun at me for tell- 
ing such yarns) done so I crawled up 
behind him and when he got busy I 
made a reach for him but he wasn’t 
there. The last I saw of him was a 
little spot the size of my fist going 
over the hill. He left a hole in the air 
about ten feet long; he never came 
back. 


I’ve seen a number of others drum- 
ming but I never got as close to any 
other. As near as I could tell the 
sound is made by the cupping of the 
wings as I have described. The same 
sound can be made by cupping the two 
hands and striking them together, if 
you leave an opening at the thumbs. 
I used to wonder why they didn’t go up 
in the air when they drum, but when 
they drum the air current leaves the 
wings, going upward as the dust in- 
dicated, but in flying the air current 
is driven backwards, as witness the dis- 
turbance of the leaves on the ground 
that they have just left. Also, the 
sound is driven upward, making it hard 
to tell what direction it is coming 
from. 


Grouse Scarce in New Hampshire 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE never written before but 

thought perhaps some one would 
like to hear of hunting conditions here. 
This has been a very poor season for 
birds. There were a good many ruffed 
grouse left last fall and there were 
many young birds seen this spring 
during the fishing season but some- 
thing happened to them and there has 
been few young birds shot this fall. 
Still, they are not as scarce as they 
were in 1916-1917. The season has 
been very dry and noisy, but there 
has been some rain in the last week 
which helps some and I have had a 
few good hunts. Rabbits and fox are 
fairly plentiful and conditions are 
good. There are not many deer in 
this part of the country. 

GEORGE BoyToN 
Greenville, N. H. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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Every number on the tent illustrated 
above indicates a necessity if you desire to 


CAMP RIGHT 
Better this year Our 1925 FREE Catalog 


Cheaper this year , 

: tells you all about our new ideas in 
Auto Camp Tents, Beds and Out- 

door Equipment. Your prices and 

dealer prices are lower than ever. 


© THE SCHAEFER 
“ ‘TENT AND AWNING CO. 


=) 1425 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
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Consistent \e . 
Good Catches 


depend upon the right kind of 
tackle; you can be sure of the 
right kind if you will tell our experts 
r what waters youare planning to fish. 


Thomas Rods, vom Hofe Reels, Hardy 
Rods, Reels, Lines and Leaders; Jean 
Erskine Dry Flies are but a few of our 
=! complete assortment of all that is best in 
Fishing Equipment both foreign and do- 
mestic. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


F.H.SCHAUFFLER , Presiden: 
ttle Hane 349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. A. 


CAMPING New York Ciry 













LOUIS RHEAD TROUT FLIES, 

NYMPHS & BOTTOM CREEPERS 
ARE THE FIRST ORIGINAL FLIES 
COPIED EXACT FROM AMERICAN 


TROUT INSECTS 


THEY FURNISH MORE PLEASURE 


AND MORE FISH AT ALLTIMES 
DRY AT SURFACE OR WETON BOTTOM 


4 [SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 





SEND FOR SPORTSMEN’S BOOK CATALOG AND USE AS A READY REFER- 


ENCE TO MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 West 57th Street 


Tt will identify you. 


New York, N. Y. 
237 


© TUTTLES & |What Forest Protection Has 


DEVIL — BU 
2 MOUSE 
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The Devil Bug Mouse is prob- \ 
ably the most popular and most 
sought for single surface lure on 
the market, for both day and 4 
night fishing. You will never be 
able to enjoy the full thrill of fly 
fishing, until you try Tuttle’s 
Devil Mouse. 

The new two colored Trout Devil 
A Bugs won many a prize trout last 
N year, and your tackle box is not 
0 New two colored Trout Bug complete without ff 
; 60c eac , an assortment fl 
b\ \ of Tuttle’s lures. {f 
x Ni Wy 









\ The new Crawfish so very ~ \ 
mM closely resembles the live —— 
!) Crawfish, it is bound to ~\ 
W rneet with the approval of 


~ 











all anglers. B 
I F - 
i} Our illustrated catalog, 7g } 
W shows our lures in their é 
W actual colors, and explains 
how to use them success- 
fully. 
\) Send for Catalog 


nO. C. Tuttle Devil Bug, Inc. 
| 50 Tuttle Bldg., Old Forge, N. Y. 


New Crawfish 
75¢ each 







Bass Bug 
60c¢ each 



































FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


When the question of quality 
tackle comes up there is never 
a doubt as to where ours fits 
in. Edward vom Hofe Tackle 
made the capture of big game 
fish a pleasure. Its character 
stands out no’matter where 
itis used. Our reputation was 
made long ago, and we main- 
tain it by building and selling 
honest goods. 





Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


91 Fulton Street New York City 








FREE TO FISHERMEN 


A yaluable pocket size booklet (second edition) which 
taught thousands of anglers how to make record catches 
of hook-wise bass and trout last year... Many limit 
eatehes were made in waters that were thought to be 
fished out. A card will bring it. 


THE BASS-HOUN COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. Dept. B 
The Home of WATER-WITCH 







TERMS. 
name. 


Write now. 


KENNEBEC BOAT 
Dept. H-1 


N spend Spring. Summer and Fall gather- 
OT ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 eaoh. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 100 (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 





MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Bex 1424, San Diego, Calif. 
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Kennebec Canoe 


CATALO Shows 16 models, all 
, sizes, all prices. 
Light, easy to paddle, strong. EASY 


Mention. dealer’s 


& CANOE CO. 
Waterville, Maine 
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continued forest production. 
When dense forests abounded 
everywhere and wood was plentiful and 
cheap, the need to protect forests was 
not apparent. In fact, forests were 
regarded by the pioneer as obstacles to 
development. Conditions have com- 
pletely changed since pioneer days. 
Forest destruction has gone so far that 
our:wood reservoir is almost empty and 
thousands of acres of forest land lie 
idle. Forest protection is the first step 
to bring our forest land back to pro- 
duction. Pennsylvania is conducting an 
aggressive campaign against forest 
fires. The results of organized forest 
protection by the Department of Forests 
and Waters are slowly but ‘surely 
changing the timber production ledger 
from heavy losses to substantial gains. 
Some of the main accomplishments 
of the Department in forest production 
are: 


=i F OREST Protection is essential to 


1. A comprehensive forest protection 
plan, based upon ten years’ experience 
in organized forest fire control, has 
been put into effect for the entire State. 

2. A complete organization for the 
protection of forests by fire, not ex- 
celled by any other state, is in opera- 
tion. This organization embraces 
(June 1, 1924) 48 foresters, 63 forest 
rangers, and 3,000 forest fire wardens. 


3. To make the organization function 
effectively, permanent improvements 
have been developed, modern equipment 
installed, and all fire fighting crews 
equipped with first class tools. The pri- 
mary forest fire observation tower sys- 
tem, comprising more than 100 towers, 
is now practically complete. These 
towers, erected at a total cost of $100,- 
000, provided intensive State-wide fire 
detection and reporting. More than 
1,200 miles of roads, constructed at a 
total cost of $300,000, and almost 2,500 
miles of trails, constructed at a cost of 
$60,000, have been built on the State 
Forests to make them accessible for all 
kinds of use. With the construction of 
716 miles of telephone lines at a total 
cost of $92,500 and many other im- 
provements, the forests of the State are 
now given effective protection against 
forest fires. 


4. Twenty-five years ago no organ- 
ized attempt was made to extinguish 
forest fires. At late as 1913 less than 
50 per cent of the forest fires of the 
State were reported, and in 1917 about 
75 per cent. The facilities provided for 
their detection and control were 
meagre. Today 98 per cent of all the 
fires that occur in the State are re- 
ported promptly to forest officers and 


Accomplished in Pennsylvania 


organized fire fighting crews are im- 
mediately dispatched to extinguish 
them. 


5. With full knowledge of the loca- 
tions of the highest fire risk and hazard 
the Department has developed specific 
plans of forest fire combat applicable 
to them. During 1923, two-thirds of 
the total area of forest land burned 
over in Pennsylvania occurred in five 
of the twenty-four forest districts, and 
more than one-third of the total area 
burned over was in one district. In 
these districts of greatest risk and 
hazard the Department has intensified 
its campaign. 

6. In 1923 the Department organiza- 
tion. reported and extinguished 3,539 
fires. If these fires had had the same 
average acreage as those of 1913, a com- 
parable- year seasonally, there. would 
have been burned over 1,458,068 acres 
instead of 375,737 acres. Comparing the 
1923 record of damage with the average 
for the 10-year period previous to 1923, 
a saving of $424,951 is shown. Compar- 
ing damages for 1913 and 1923 on the 
basis of the average damage per acre 
in 1913, the improved Department or- 
ganization effected a saving of $2,000,- 
000 in 1923. 


7. The fire seasons of 1922 and 1923. 


were the severest the Department has 
experienced since its ° organization. 
During these two years a total of 7,174 
fires were reported as against 2,119 
during the two years of 1913 and 1914, 
the two-year period next in severity. 
While there occurred 3% times as many 
fires in 1922 and 1923 as were reported 
in 1913 and 1914, yet the total area 
burned during 1922 and 1923 is almost 
40,000 acres less than that reported in 
1913 and 1914. 

8. The lowest area of forest land 
burned over during any spring period 
since the Department has kept record 
was this spring, when a total of 903 
fires burned 41,747 acres—an average 
of only 46 acres per fire. While the 
spring rains were a great help, this 
fine record was made possible only by 
the efficient fire fighting organizations 
constantly maintained during the sea- 
son. 

9. The forest fire organization stood 
the severe test of the 1922 and 1923 
fire seasons. It will continue to cope 
successfully with the forest fire prob- 
lems of the State if it is properly sup- 
ported. Eternal vigilance and constant 
training must be maintained. 

10. Through organized forest protec- 
tion in Pennsylvania forest growth now 
exceeds the destruction of forest fires. 
It is the first step in rebuilding the for- 
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est and refilling the depleted wood 
reservoir. 


11. In addition to the material bene- 
fits, many intangible benefits have re- 
sulted from forest protection. Water 
supplies are being improved and safe- 
guarded, fish are becoming more plenti- 
ful, game is increasing, and recrea- 
tional spots are being provided in in- 
creasing numbers throughout the State 
—all important factors in sustaining 
health, welfare, and happines of the 
citizens of Pennsylvania. 


Too Many Crow Eggs 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N regard to Mr. Pyle’s letter in the 

February issue I would like to say 
that he is either misinformed on the 
“number of eggs a crow lays or it is a 
misprint. 
I have paid considerable attention to 
-erow’s nests and their habits, and I 
have rarely, if ever, found the eggs to 
exceed five in number.’ 
_ Perhaps Mr. Pyle will explain to us 
‘how a bird not much larger than a 
partridge can cover 15 to 24 eggs nearly 
the size of hen’s eggs, and also how she 
ean care for 15 crows, about the size 
of robins at two weeks old in a nest 
about 15 inches in diameter. 


I agree, however, with Mr. Pyle, that 
it is the duty of every sportsman and 
nature lover in the country to destroy 
every crow and nest whenever possible. 


And you duck hunters: crows afford 
excellent practice in wing shooting dur- 
ing the closed season, as they have 
sharp eyes and are very wary. They 
are also an excellent object for nature 
study. 

Don ADDIS, 


Holly, Mich. 


Likes the .20 Bore 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


M a regular and interested reader 

of your magazine. In your Jan- 
uary number there appeared an 
article by C. S. Landis on “Duck Guns 
and Loads” that especially interests me 
on account of a recent experience. Last 
Christmas day I went “down home” 
expecting to shoot quail—carrying as 
equipment a .20 gauge repeating shot- 
gun and a standard brand of shells— 
with no designation as to exact powder 
and shot load—marked “quail load.” 
Weather conditions and failure to se- 
cure good dogs caused a last minute 
change in my plans and I decided to 
take my “day off” on the lake with the 
ducks. Had no time or chance to 
change guns or secure any other am- 
munition. I went out just for “old 
time’s” sake, feeling that I would be 
more than satisfied, just to get out 
again in a duck blind and get a few 
shots over the decoys and perhaps bag 
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Bae the lead of the fisher- 
The old- 


time, experienced fisherman who 


man who knows. 


has tried every kind of reel pins 
his faith to these products. For 
Meisselbach Reels 


have delivered the service which 


forty years 


makes them first choice: “‘Rain- 
bow” — “‘Takapart”’ — ‘‘Tripart’”’ 
“Okeh” — ‘Triton’? — “Nep- 


tune”’—“‘“‘Surf.”’ 


insist on 
Meisselbach when ordering—there are 


Ask your dealer and 
If you cannot secure, 


advise us at once. 


Send for your copy of the “Okeh” Bite 
Book—full of many practical pointers, 


























A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


The ORIGINAL and only manufactur- 
ers of GENUINE Meisselbach Reels. 
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ITHACA Lock Speed made it 
possible for Frank Hughes, the 
amateur champion of North 
America, to win high. average for 
1924 with .9830. 

Ithaca Lock Speed will im- 
prove anyone’s shooting. 

Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 
Send for free Catalog 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Box 25 Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPORT 


FREE MANUAL 


CONTAINING 96 LIVE PAGES OF VAL- 
UABLEINFORMATION FOR THE 
NS, AMMUNITION 


SPORTSMAN. GU 
and SUPPLIES AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS : 


608 Diversey Pkwy. F-4 Chicago, Ill. 
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Dashing, high-vaulting, Red Spots \/ 
... Kings of the wild, singing\.! 
waters... They rise freely to the 
art of the fly caster, these Canadian 


TROUT 


Could you ask for more?—Don’t miss 
your chance this year. We keep posted 
on seasonable fishing cenditions in the 
different localities and can help you 
make plans for the trout trip of a life- 
time. For latest information, write to 
A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific,2931 Windsor Station, 
Montreal. The trout streams of 


identify you. 
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Highest Grade Barbless Flies $2.25 Doz. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke 
National Vice-President I.W.L.A. 
Internationally known phil- 
osopher, poet, writer, sports- 
man and angling authority. 


Dr. Van Dyke has given the Jamison Barb- 
less Hook one of the hardest and most thor- 
ough tests possible, covering several weeks 
fishing in wild turbulent waters for “‘sea 
trout’”’, which are brook trout that have gone 
to sea and returned to fresh water. His 
letter follows: 


Sylvanora, Seal Harbor, Me. 
September 26, 1924. 
Mr. W. J. Jamison, 


Dear Sir:—This summer, after the 
Salmon season had closed, I had a fine 
chance to try out your flies with barb- 
less hooks on the “‘sea trout”? of our 
salmon river in Canada. We caught 
them by the hundreds, running from 
one to four pounds, and fighting 
strongly in the swift foaming waters. 
Not one that was fairly hooked 
got away. Moreover, when the 
young salmon-parr grabbed the fly 
that was not meant for them, as they 
always tried to do, we could shake the 
greedy little beggars off without harm- 
ing or even touching them. [In short, 
“that hump” did the business. It is 
an excellent invention. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Aousg rare yf 


Of the Izaak Walton League of America. 


Jamison Barbless Hook 


Patented in U.S. A.1924, Patented in Great Britain, 1924, 
The smooth tapering patented wedge point 
of the Jamison Barbless Hook gives a much 
quicker and deeper penetration than is pos- 
sible with any barbed hook. They instantly 
goall the way inand stay in, because they do 
not cut or tear the flesh and the ‘‘hump” 
holds them in place. For this reason you 
catch as many and often more fish with our 
barbless than you would witha barbed hook, 
and at the same time you greatly benefit 
your own fishing by saving all of the many 
small fish that would be killed by barbs or 
handling, as they can be shaken off unhan- 
dled and uninjured, to live and propagate. 


No Extra Skill Required 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Send for testimonial letters from prominent 
authorities and list of Barbless Hook Trout 
and Bass Flies, Baits and Hooks for Fly 
Tying and Bait Fishing. Ask Your Dealer. 
Secretary of clubs should write for dating for 
our Free Barbless Hook Fishing Films. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. S, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill, 











Made under 
J. P. Shannon 
Patents. 






Barbless Hook Shannon Twin Spinners, 
Red, Yellow, White, or Black Fly—each 85c. 
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a “mess” of ducks. The shooting was 
fair and we got in a lucky flight but 
the way that little .20, with shells of 
light load, did the work was a revela- 
tion to me. The type of shooting was 
average—no harder, no easier than 
usual. The flight was good—ducks 
coming in twos and threes and singly— 
swinging over the decoys down wind 
and breasting back but I’ve ‘never 
handled a gun or shot shells that killed 
any more cleanly than did this out- 
fit—with the range—from close to far 
averaging up to the work of any out- 
fit I’ve ever used. Have always been 
partial to repeaters—.12 gauge—full 
choke and heavy loaded shells, quick 
exploding, hard kicking powder. Have 
shot ducks all my life in every way 
they are shot down here—over decoys 
—pass shooting and wading them up in 
the marshes, but never before with 
what my pal on this trip called a 
“fusee” gun and a “thrasher” load. 
Thought perhaps this might be of in- 
terest to you and your readers. Al- 
most forgot to say that I got in my 
blind at 11.15 a. m., reached home be- 
fore dark and killed the limit easily. 
F. W. CARROLL, 
Albany, Georgia. 






























































Making Pictorial Records of 
Wild Life 


(Continued from page 205) 


killing. I do not say that I have 
reached a point where I am ready to 
give up the rifle entirely, but I am a 
great deal more careful in its use, and I 
get more of a thrill from a good close 








snapshot with a camera than I do with - 


a rifle. By this I do not mean that I 
would want everyone to give up the rifle 
for a camera. I have no right to ask 
this, for if I never shot another living 
thing, I have killed my share of Amer- 
ican big game, having lived in good 
game country most of my life. 


THERS have the right to the same 

experience I have had, and there 
will always be game to hunt if we 
handle our game problems sensibly. I 
have said before, and I say again, game 
pays big. It is a financial asset as well 
as a natural one to any State. 

There are millions of acres in our 
natural forests in the west that can 
be used for recreational purposes, and 
it would be a great step forward if the 
game of these national forest lands was 
under control of the United States 
Forestry Department, then every one 
would benefit by it, and the fees re- 
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ceived from hunting licenses, etc., woul 
go to the state in which each particula 
forest district was located. 

This plan has been very carefully 
worked out by the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and it is the most sensible solu- 
tion of the game problems in the Rocky 
Mountain States that could be ad- 
vanced. 

I am only sorry that more men who 
have the desire to get out into the 
mountains and great open spaces are 
unable to fill that want. Many nature 
lovers whom I know and whose hearts 
are in the great outdoors must remain 
in the city, year in and year out with 
their noses to the grindstone in order to 
meet the ever advancing cost of living, 


12 order to keep up the fast pace that 

life in the city calls for, one sheuld 
have longer spaces in between for real 
relaxation and recreation. There is no 
form of sport that will give the average 
man more. thrills than hunting big 
game. I do not say that everyone should 
hunt it with a camera. I am merely 
trying to point out that this form of 
hunting has many advantages to one 
who have already shot big game, or to 
one who wants something more difficult 
and there are those who love to hunt 
game but have no desire to kill it. For 
those I would say that there is no finer 
sport. 

There are no more frontiers in the 
United States, but there are still more 
mighty wild bits of country in the 
Rocky Mountain section. 

Hunting in any form is good exer- 
cise, for when one is following a trail 
it is hard to leave, but for real thrills, 
exercise and hard work, I do not know 
of anything that will fill the bill as well 
as a hunting trip with a camera. 


The Black Clan 
(Continued from page 202) 


epithets hurled vocally after his fleeing — 
black form. The frequent intonation of 
the shotgun teaches him the farmlands 
are forbidden territory. He is wise 
enough to take note of this warning. 


OADS, frogs, the smaller snakes are 

tireless workers for the farmer, 
and each one taken by a roving bird 
means more insects and rodents to dam- 








age the crops and the orchard. If 
chickens are taken it means the farmer 
only challenges the sagacity of the bird 
by letting them run unprotected. A 
tender morsel running wild and free 
about far-flung fields and woodlots is 
an invitation to bird, animal and rep- 
tile. The Ten Commandments do not 
hold good in the sun-steeped, wind- 
whipped, shadow-haunted corridors of 
the wild. 

And so before the bar of public opin- 
ion the crow stands. Individually he 
should be judged not for how bad he is, 
but how good. Collectively he should be 
judged from the points of the four 
winds. There is no escaping him—he 
is too numerous. When the black horde 
becomes as it is today the crow is a men- 
ace, for danger threatens the farmlands 
and the very heart of nature, and sharp 
measures should be taken. If his num- 
bers be kept down, then he becomes a 
bird highly beneficial to the community. 


E works for man when he devours 

insects, rodents and carrion. There- 
fore he is a useful bird. When he turns 
to predatory habits and destroys wild 
life, poultry, small snakes, grains, and 
spreads seeds of noxious plants, he be- 
comes a serious liability rather than an 
asset and must be called an enemy. 
He must be regulated, severely, without 
gloves. When he has been put where 
he belongs his bad habits may still out- 
number his good ones, but in importance 
to man and his work his lesser though 
good habits win him respect and should 
save his black figure from banishment, 
even extermination. It is a fearful 
thing to exterminate a living form. In 
the cold white light of science the crow 
is placed with the great horde of birds 
—a useful citizen and a benefit to the 
community as long as he walks the nar- 
row path, as long as his numbers are 
not alarming. In this last is the meat 
of the nut. 


Salton Sea Ducks 
(Continued from page 221) 

As we counted our ammunition we 
found that the day for us would soon 
be coming to a close, since we had 
few shells left. We decided that we 
had had shooting enough for one day, 
as our bag had reached a number that 
was plenty for two. 


HILE we sat there trying to de- 

cide what we should do, a bunch 
of eight pintails came in, leaving three 
of their followers. While retrieving 
these we decided to pack up our decoys 
and start for home, tired but well satis- 
fied with a day not to be forgotten. We 
loaded ducks, guns and decoys in the 
trusty little Overland, and were soon 
homeward bound. 
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Dreaming Back 


(Continued from page 209) 


He paused, and nodded his head. 

“Grand lines, those, laddie—and sae 
true. I’ve seen the time when I—. 
But I must not get retrospective. To 
our tale.” 


So Mac went on to describe Tam’s 
unwilling departure from the inn, 
leaving the comfortable fire and com- 
panionship to ride through bellowing 
thunder and driving rain, ‘‘well- 
mounted on his gray mare, Meg.” Off 
they went, galloping through mud and 
mire, until they came within sight of 
the haunted Kirk Alloway, but pass- 
ing by the way many fearsome land- 
marks, “the stone where drunken 
Charlie brake’s neck-bane,” “the cairn 
where Hunters found the murdered 
bairn,” the thorn-tree where “Mun- 
go’s mither hanged hersel.”’ 


My eyes, I remember, were fixed on 
Mac’s face as he recited, and my nerves 
were tensed. I tried to break the spell 
of Mac’s weaving to get up and throw 
more wood on the fire: but I could not, 
until that ever-blessed Peter broke the 
spell. He very suddenly gave an ex- 
ceedingly loud and explosive sneeze. 1 
believe I rose to my feet quicker than 
the flash of a gun. In the movement 
I pushed against the end of the cedar 
plank on which we were sitting and 
it slid to the ground. Then Mac came 
sliding down the incline toward me. 
The spell was broken and both Mc- 
Gregor and I laughed heartily. 

“Yon pony of yours ought be taught 
better manners nor that,” smiled Mac, 
as I assisted him to get up. 


“Y’m glad he did sneeze,” said I. 
“You had my blood beginning to cur- 
dle, Mac. You don’t finish the tale 
until I’ve put more wood on the fire 
to drive away spooks. I’m _ seeing 
thing's.” 

Mac chuckled as I gathered wood 
and started the fire into a blaze again. 

“There; sit down now, lad. Ye 
haven’t heard the worst of the story. 
Listen, now. The fire’s burning 
bravely—an’ we’re more than half 
way through our tale.” 

“All right, Mac: do your worst.” 

So Mac went ahead with his poem, 
describing with gruesome gusto (I’m 
afraid that Mac’s mind was a bit mor- 
bid) the scene that Tam beheld about 
the haunted “kirk.’”’ There were dead 
men with lighted candles in their 
hands, the skeleton of a murderer 
hanging from a gibbet, a newly-hung 
thief, and many gruesome instruments 
that had been used to commit murder. 

In spite of the fire-blaze my blood 
chilled again, and I half-wished that 
the old man would stop. But he kept 
on, describing the withered hags, “auld 
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The Bolting 
System 


A combination 
straight and ta- 
per bolt of hard- 
ened tool steel. 
The tapered 


faces take up all 
wear, the flat 


surfaces prevent 
any lifting of 
the barrel when 
firing. 


Send for Catalog 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 
29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


German Navy Blankets 


Brand new, full size and 
weight. Gray with beautiful 
borders. Very warm and ser- 
m viceable. 


Cc 6 for $5 
Parcel Post 
Each  15c Each. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPLY CO., IMPORTERS 
611-M Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘srower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. Al 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 








382 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


FORDS «Start Easy at Zero 
Nearly double mileage 
50% More Power 


The AIR FRICTION is the ONLY Car- 
buretor which changes ordinary gasoline 
into powerful, super-heated DRY GAS 
VAPOR which burns up clean, prevents 
carbon and nearly doubles power and 
mileage. Leaves no unburned gasoline 
to run down into crankcase, destroy lubrication and grind out 
bearings. Motors live two to three times as long with Air Fric- 
tion. Fords guaranteed to make 34 miles to gallon. Other 
cars in proportion. Try Air Friction 30 days at our risk. 

Money back if you want it. Agents wanted.. Write today. 


AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 
Oept.C-¢85 Raymond Blidg., Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A« 













“  ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS tiaae™hanvy 


Y with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and_ practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdoor sports, get a Zip Zip shooter 
| with plenty of pep and force and learn 
“? that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer a 
happens not to have 
4 them, order from us. 

Zip Zip shooter com- SPREE ene 
plete 35¢ or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia, S. C. 
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The Symploreel 257 is perfec 
tion itself—level winding, non 
backlash, perfect balance, 
smooth running, easy cleaning, 
simple to take apart, lasts a 
lifetime, all a good reel should 
be—a wonder! Only $15. 

7 models from $7.00 to 

$15 at all sport shops 
Send post card for free booklet, 
“Reeling In” — you'll enjoy it. 


MEISSELBACH-CATUCCI MFG. CO. 
564 Stanton Street Newark, N. J. 
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pai 30 days trial on approval. Your \ae Si 
choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of /INV¥ 
the famous Ranger Bicycles. Express pre- [Ry 
paid. Bicycles $21. -60 and up, aa ae, " 
1 esire: any boysan } “. 
5 a Month eile easily make the bi- Wi 
cycle earn the Toe ie ae ly 7 Daymente foment lak \ 
am: and equi 
Tires half usual prices: Write for remark- 
Tix factory prices and marvelous offers. 


CYCLE COMPANY Write us us 
Mea 


Dept. A-257, CHICAGO free catalog y 
Hunting and Fishing 












Magazine 
a G 
HUNTING & will bring you each cyte 
all the latest and  worth- 
FISHING ‘a while wrinkles on firearms, 


ammunition, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, sport cloth- 
ing, boats, decoys, etc. It 
will keep you posted up to 
the minute on game law 
changes, wood craft kinks, 
grub recipes, care and re- 
pair of guns and tackle, 
breeding and training of 
hunting dogs, secrets of 
trapping, etc. During the 
many days throughout the 
year when you can’t get 
out yourself with rod and 
gun, you can have almost 
as much fun reading in 
Hunting & Fishing about 
the experiences and looking at pictures of what other good 
fellows are doing in all parts of the country. 

Biggest value ever offered in a sporting magazine, only 


$1.00 for THREE WHOLE YEARS. 


Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
the distinct understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this magazine, 
we will return your money without question or quibble. 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine 
280 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is al! in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 











every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
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and droll” who were “louping and 
flinging” to the music of the devil’s 
pipes, in and out the “kirk.” So elo- 
quent was old Mac that my fancy pic- 
tured many unholy shapes in the 
shadows. 

But, to finish this part of my story, 
which includes the Scottish poet’s 
story, enough to say that Tam O’Shan- 
ter broke the witch’s spell when, on 
beholding one handsome woman among 
the rabble he broke into a shout, ‘Weel 
done, Cutty-sark!” At this cry “the 
hellish legion” made a rush for Tam 
and his mare. Tam turned the mare 
and fled, the mob of evil spirits at his 
heels. Meg, his pony, put her best 
foot foremost, and escaped with her 
master by crossing a stream of run- 
ning water over which evil spirits are 
not supposed to pass. It was only by 
a narrow margin that he escaped, how- 
ever, for Nannie, the woman who had 
caught Tam’s eye, caught the mare’s 
tail in a grip that pulled it off, just 
as they crossed the middle of the 
bridge. 

Mac closed his tale with true im- 
pressiveness, shaking a warning finger 
at me. 


“Now, who this tale of truth shall 
read, 

Ik man and mother’s son, take heed: 

Whene’er to Drink you are inclined, 

Or Cutty-sarks run in your mind, 

Think ye may buy the joys o’er dear: 

Remember Tam O’Shanter’s mare.” 


I was relieved when the story came 
to an end: but, it must be confessed, 
I enjoyed its morbid terrors. 

“Is it not a masterpiece?” queried 
Mac, as he reloaded his corn-cob. 

“It’s a veritable marrow-freezer the 
way you recite it, Mac. You must be 
dry after that. I’ll make a fresh brew 
of tea.” 

No, no; naething mair. I must be 
gangin’ back tae the cabin. You’ll 
come over and see me, laddie?” 

“T surely will, Mac. And I’m mighty 
glad to have found such a neighbor. 
I-hope that the next time you visit 
me it’ll be in my new cabin. I’ll walk 
with you down to the shore.” 

So together we walked to the bank, 
and descended past my spring of sweet 
water onto the beach. And there, 
seated on a pile of driftwood, we sat 
silently for many minutes, watching 
the moon as it rode above the Rocky 
Mountains into the heavens. The wa- 
ter was at half-tide, and very calm, 
and the moonlight sent a silvery path- 
way toward us. 

Suddenly Mac gently nudged me 
with his elbow, and by a motion of 
the head indicated that I should look 
past him at some object that had 
caught his attention. It was a raccoon 
on a forage. For what, it would be 
hard to say. He was walking along 
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an old log when I first saw him. 
When he reached the end of the log 
he paused, his sharp nose went up in 
the air and his head moved rhyth- 
mically from side to side, much as a 
bear may frequently be seen to act, 
Then he would quickly turn and go 
back along the log. This maneuver 
he executed several times. He then 
slid quietly from the log and nosed 
under it. Into the shadows he went, 
then out he came again. Then my 
mocassined foot slid on a round pebble 
which knocked against another. In- 
stantly Brer Coon was on the alert. 
He sighted us, and hastily ambled off 
into the darkness of the tree-covered 
embankment. 

“You'll be keeping chickens by-and- 
by, maybe?” 

“A lot of them, Mac. As soon as 
I’ve put up my cabin I’m going to build 
a chicken-coop of logs and get some 
poultry.” 

“Then you'll see more of our ring- 
tailed friend. I’ve got three of his 
brethren’s hides on my cabin wall. 
They like chickens, and they like them 
young.” 


Mac got up and pointed North along ~ 


the shore. 

“Gang that way, laddie, when you 
come to see me. You canna miss my 
domicile. It’s near the shore. I’ll be 
going. Good night, an’ thank you for 
your hospitality.” 

So McGregor strode away, and I 
watched him far down the beach be- 
fore I turned away from the fascina- 
tion of the moonlit water and ascended 
the bank to my tent. 

My campfire had burned quite low 
when I got back, and my first busi- 
ness was to build it up again so that 
its light would soften the sombre 
shadows of the surrounding woods. 
Mac’s tale had appealed rather 
strongly to my youthful imagination. 
Moreover, the thoughts of the panther 
I had seen were still very fresh and 
very vivid. I had no desire to get up 
in the morning and find Peter a “man- 
gled corpse,” nor, to use an Irishism, 
to waken up and find myself in the 
same condition. 

To-morrow would be Saturday, and 
I would ride home to get tools for my 
house-building—also a cross-cut saw. 
I might even feel safe in having my 
father order the lumber for my cabin, 
for I surely would have my trail com- 
pleted by Tuesday so that the lumber 
wagon could get in. 

I went into my tent and got beneath 
my blankets: but whether it was the 
hearty supper I had eaten, or whether 
my excited imagination was the cause, 
I do not know—I could not sleep. So 
I picked up a book and tried to read, 
but the firelight was not steady enough 
or strong enough to make reading 
easy. I had with me, however, a kero- 
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upon my book. 

And now I did a most foolish and 
‘unwise thing. Because the firelight 
flickered and disturbed my reading I 
‘let down the tent flaps. Then, while 
I read, I dropped off to sleep. 
Morning came, and I awoke feel- 
ing strangely uncomfortable. My eyes 
opened hard, and I gazed stupidly at 
long strings of soot hanging from my 
tent canvas. My nostrils seemed 
clogged and there was a _ poisonous 
taste in my mouth. What on earth 
had happened! I jumped quickly from 
my blankets and as my hands pushed 
‘back the tent-flaps I noticed how grimy 
and gritty they felt. 

I stood out in the pure morning air, 
and Peter looked at me curiously. 
“Hello, Peter pony, why the curious 
look?” . 

» Peter shook his head non-commitally. 

“T must wash and freshen up a lit- 
tle,” said I, and taking soap and towel 
marched down to my spring. 

My first application of soap and 
water proved that my face was as 
black as if I had been doing a negro- 
minstrel turn. I rubbed and I 
‘scrubbed, but I seemed unable to get 
the grit out of my skin. (Indeed it 
‘was several days before my face felt 
‘smooth again.) 

_ “No more kerosene torches for me,” 
I vowed as I went back and dragged 
my begrimed belongings from the tent. 
I almost wept at the havoc that tin 
torch had created, for blankets, clothes 
and everything were covered with they 
gritty soot. I picked up the torch and 
flung it as far away as I could hurl it. 
However, youth is not easily downed 
by such small misfortunes, and by the 
‘time I had had breakfast and mounted 
Peter for the trip back to town, I was 
whistling blithely. 

Now 
fiddler 
that in 


sene torch, and this I lit, placing it 
just back of my head so that it shone 
: 


; 
| 


. . . . . . . . . . 


I’m not going to let the Scotch 
see this manuscript. I know 
some places my Scotch may be 
faulty: but I’m not going to change 
it. I’ve purposely omitted certain 
Seotch words and phrases to make the 
text intelligible. My fiddler friend, be- 
ing a realist, might take exception to 
this. If he should see it in print I 
know he’ll “twit” me about it: but— 
and I glory in this—McGregor didn’t 


find fault with my Scotch. And now|’ 


I must to bed before my landlady 
comes to find out why my light is still 
burning. It is almost one o’clock, a.m. 
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HE greatest Evinrude ever built — 
and that means the world’s finest 
outboard motor! 


Not built for speed alone, for power 
alone, nor just for lightness. Created, 
instead, to perfectly combine these 


three ideals. 


A revelation in eager power and 
smooth speed; an achievement in 
handy operation—quick to start, re- 
verses instantly, easily set for slowtroll- 
ing or racing speed to and from the 
fishing grounds. Light weight, too— 
yet not a single sacrifice of strength. 

Write for copy of new 1925 

“Evinrude Year Book”. Know 

why more Evinrudes are in use 

than all other makes combined. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
$13 Evinrude Bldg,. Milwaukee, Wis. 


The New 1925 Champion 


EVINSUDE 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and _ pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
preserve trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 
tange. No book or set of books 
you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year _ together 
witb one of our 
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handsome Mo- 

saic Gold Watch 
fobs showr here- 
with. Mai! your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORT SMAN 
281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 


ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Cozy-Camp Trailer 


HERE'S real camping comfort—and con- 
venience, too—for any place youcan go 
with your automobile. The patented and ex- 
clusive permanent trailer deck formsa slatted 
auto top roof for tent when opened, greatly 


increasing head room. Trailer covering built 
in. And two beds—real three-quarter beds— 
full length—comfortable beds for four. Two 
big dust-proof lockers, for your favorite 
camp equipment. Room inthe trailer, for all 
your luggage. 

Roller bearing axle—Ford automobile wheels 
—pneumatic tires—Ford service at every 
crossroad. Trails perfectly,and pulled easily 
by any car. 

The Cozy Camp Trailer will save in hotel 
bills on one Summer vacation tour more than 


its cost—$198.50 F. O. B. Indianapolis. 
Write us today for details—and “money 
back"’ guarantee that you will be pleased. 


HABIG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Successors to 
Cozy Trailer and Equipment Company 
1055 No. Meridian St. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Exclusive Manufacturers of Victor Permanent 
Tops - Victor Ventilating Glass Enclosures 











BINOCULARS 
F 


> “Prefer your Binoculars to two 
Pes others we tried out.’’—Yarnell. 
1 “They surely are all you claim 
for them.’’—Roosa. ‘‘Fine for the 
price.’” — Wegel. “Very much 
pleased.’’—Barnes, High Grade 
French Champiere Binoculars, 14 
ligne, equipped with extra power- 
ful Achromatic Lenses. Central 
focusing and width adjustment. 
Large field of vision. Ideal for 
study of Outdoor Life. Hunting, 
Motoring, etc. Compact, Alloy of 
Aluminum body, Morocco covered. Finely finished. Will 
last: a lifetime. Case and shoulder straps included. Money 
refunded if not pleased. 


High-Power, Big Value, $8.75C.0.D. 
BENNER & CO. 0-5 TRENTON, N. J. 








Keep It Spotless 


Nothing less will do for the bore of your 
rifle, revolver, pistol or shotgun. Use Hop- 
pe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9. Main- 
tains accuracy, pattern, resale value; saves 
work, Send 10-cent stamp for sample. 


For the working parts, use Hoppe’s Lubri- 
cating Oil. Pure, light, penetrating, lasting. 


All dealers. Write for free Cleaning Guide. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nitro Powder Solvent 
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EVER FISH 
"WAY up in MAINE? 


Then we don’t need to tell 
YOU where the fightin’est fish 
in the world may be found. 
Just thought we’d tell you that 


“IN THE MAINE WOODS, 1925” 


is ready. It’s new and better 
than ever. It’s illustrated. 


Colored sectional maps, a list 
of the principal waters—how 


they may be reached—camps 
— guides — rates — yes, sir, 
ALL you wish to know when 
planning that trip with the 
boys. 
Mailed for Ten Cents 
Anywhere 

Address Vacation Bureau, Dept. J 


Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
BANGOR, ME. 


Geo. M. Houghton, Gen’] Passenger 
Agent 












boat anywhere it will float. 
Automatic tilting and patent- 
ed L-A Slipping Clutch Pro- 
peller protect both _motor 
and boat against damage 
from under water obstacles. 


inthe LA Ywin you get 


Power—Speed—Control 


EE L-A Twin is the most powerful outboard 
motor of its weight—weighs 52 lbs. complete 
and develops at least 3H. P. It is the speediest 
motor of its power—drives the ordinary rowboat 
8 miles or more per hour. And now with the 
McNab-Kitchen Manoeuvring Rudder as an extra, 
it is the last word in control. 

Note these additional features: Most powerful 
magneto in outboard field. Rope and rudder steer- 
ing. Indestructible gas tank. Under water parts 
made of non-corrosive aluminum alloy. Quiet 
exhaust. Alemite lubrication. See your dealer or 
write for full particulars. 


—-MOTOR - -“COMPANY— && 
$124 Jackson St. @ Jackson, Mich. 
Builders of Marine Motors for 22 Years 















EVERYTHING 
<7. FOR FISHIN’ 

Rods, Reels, Flies, 

Lures, Lines, Fly 
TERY MS. : Books and Boxes, Nets, Sink- 


Catalogue Free ers, Floats, Tackle Boxes, Etc. 
Fly, Lure and Rod Making Materials a Specialty 
“Quality” Alla’ Time, “‘Service” Right on the Job 


J, A. WILLMARTH, ROOSEVELT, N. Y. 








INDIAN FISH LURE Rsorres ening lock: 
Ml 25c a box. Free catalog of Atuomatic Hooks 
Supplies, also Bait Recipe Free, 


and Dou; ¥ 
SPORTSMEN SUPPLY CO. Dept. 51, Louisville, Ky. Fee 
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The L-A Twin propels your 
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Spring Bear Hunting in 
Jackson’s Hole 
(Continued from page 215) 


three miles up on a mountain in a small 
green patch, and the next day went 
that way. When we arrived, he had 
taken his departure. 


We jumped another bear in the after- 
noon and trailed him to an open rocky 
side hill where we lost him. Trying 
to locate his track we ran across an- 
other large grizzly track, which we fol- 
lowed until near sundown. He finally 
reached a lake 600 yards across which 
he swam to get away from us, so we 
gave him up for good. 


The following day we all went differ- 
ent ways, Art and Curt Eynon, our all- 
around man, went over to Eynos Lake 
after more fish. Billie went to Buffalo 
River after some more things needed 
in camp, and while going over to the 
lake, Curt spotted a large black bear 
across a creek walking along an open 
park. They proceeded to stalk him but 
when they came in sight of the Park he 
had gone into the timber. Billie was 
late getting into camp. He took a short 
cut through the mountains, and about 
sundown spotted a large Grizzly bear 
standing up alongside a big tree biting 
at a limb. He tied his horse and 
stalked up to within 250 yards of the 
bear which had in the meantime got 
down fromthe tree, and was walking 
towards Billie. At any rate Billie went 
to shooting; shot three times and hit 
the bear once, as he thought in the 
neck. The bear then went into the tim- 
ber and Billie came on to camp. 


HE following day we all went to 

where Billie had shot the bear and 
took up his trail through underbrush, 
snow and fallen timber and finally Art 
and Bruce went back to the horses. I 
wandered for a couple of hours alone 
and having lost the track finally went 
back to the boys. Billie and Curt had 
picked up the track and continued to 
follow Mr. Grizzly and in time jumped 
him from under some thick underbrush 
where he had lain up for the night, 
and had dug himself in pretty well as 
he seemed hit in the neck somewhere 
but not fatally. At any rate they 
started back to where we were, and on 
the way ran across another fresh 
track. The bear must have heard or 
winded them and escaped somewhere. 


The next morning I got up early, took 
my glasses and went on to the hill close 
to camp and in a short time discovered 
a large black bear feeding and travel- 
ing along an open side hill three miles 
away by travel and a mile and a half 
by straight distance. I watched this 
bear for an hour, while he went through 
a bunch of elk which scattered and ran 


¥ 
off a hundred yards or so and as soon 
as the bear went on they went to feed- 
ing again. 

After breakfast Bruce and I went 
over that way, and Billie and Art went 
up the creek. We picked up this bear’s 
track and saw where he had gone into 
the timber for the day. We went on 
through a high ridgy country after 
that and picked up a large Grizzly 
track, very fresh, on a snow ridge, fol- 
lowed this bear some distance, but 
finally lost his track on an open side 
hill and started back to camp. 


Le and Art jumped a bear and 
also saw many fresh signs, but luck 
was again against them, and the snow 
that had fallen the night before had all 
gone off the open side hills which were 
bare and no chance to trail a bear after 
the noon hour. This condition had ex- 
isted for several days, and any chance 
to get a bear trailing seemed impossible. 

The following day Bruce being sick 
and Art wanting to go fishing I saddled 
up and taking gun and glasses went 
over four miles to where we had seen 
the Grizzly track, picked it up where 
he had come out of the timber that 
night and taken along a high ridge. 
There had been a little snow the night 
before and I trailed him until he went 
into the timber. The sun melted the 
snow and I lost him on the open coun- 
try. ; 

I continued on down the creek from 
the high country. It was snowing a wet 
hard snow all the time so I laid up at 
a fire for a part of the day, and about 
3 P. M. started towards camp six 
miles away up a wide flat creek to the 
upper end of a large meadow. On my 
way a bull moose hopped out of the 
bush ahead of me and my horse took 
to the tall timber. 


FOUND myself slipping, but finally 

got back into the saddle; a moose 
is the one Jonah for the average horse. 

Having decided to see a bear that 
day, I made a fire and turned my horse 
loose with the bridle on. I was waiting 
for the storm to stop, sitting on a 
stump by the fireside, my horse started 
pawing the ground and looking around 
and finally he went to feeding again 
and I sat down. Shortly after this he 
snorted, did not move other than stamp 
the ground and snort, and looking up 
the flat I saw a big old time grizzly 
come out of a bunch of willows, walk- 
ing along as leisurely as he could, sniff- 
ing the ground. Running for my gun 
still in the scabbord I took a run along 
the edge of the timber quartering to- 
wards him for some fifty yards, when 
he stopped and looked my way and had 
no doubt got the wind by that time. 
So feeling safe that I could hit him at 
250 yards, I dropped on my knees, 
took, as I thought, good aim and fired. 
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He stood still and I fired again, he then 
took a few steps forward and stopped 
and again I shot, once more he took a 
few steps forward and turned his head 
back over his shoulder and I took an- 
other good aim and fired. He ran off 
in the timber, I got my horse and tried 
to run onto him in the scattered tim- 
ber, but never saw him any more. In 
looking at my gun that Billie and I 
had sighted up before leaving the 
Ranch I found the rear sight raised 
two notches, so had over shot him each 
time and could not see the bullet 
strike. Of course, most of us hunters 
have an alibi, so this is mine. 


HE next day Bruce and I went over 

the same way and towards even- 
ing while riding along up the creek on 
the opposite side we spotted a large 
brown bear, on the open hillside, who 
had just come out of the timber to feed. 
Being evening the wind was in our 
favor, and having a draw opposite 
where the bear was, we rode as fast as 
we could over the rough country and 
steep mountain and after getting op- 
posite the bear we tied up and stalked 
up hill. After reaching the ridge we 
saw the bear still feeding where we 
had first seen him, so getting within 
60 yards of him, Bruce shot him in the 
shoulder, he fell over, crawled towards 
us and it looked like Bruce got a little 
excited as he shot a few more times 
as the bear rolled down the hill. I 
went back to get the horses for skin- 
ning knives and Bruce went on down 
the hill. I circled around up the other 
draw to where the bear was, he was 
dragging and walking along, trying to 
get away. Bruce yelled at me what to 
do. I told him to shoot and after a 
few shots he stopped the bear. 


The next day Curt, Bruce and I took 
a pack horse and went after the hide. 
We packed up our outfit and the next 
day reached Billie’s place. It was a 
wonderful outdoor spring trip with 
something interesting all the time. We 
had fair luck on bear, with plenty of 
hard luck when it came to shooting. 
We had seen fourteen bear and had let 
five out of eight shot at get away. 
The actual time hunting was probably 
two weeks, the actual time from leaving 
Stilsons the first trip to the end of the 
last trip was 22 days, some of this 
time moving, much of the time in 
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Century Old 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and_ prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK (nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; 
WLY) CDLORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a 
NOVE 4 INDEX’’ describing outfits for angling 
for various Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF 10c IN STAMPS. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


“TUSCARORA,”’ 8% to 9% feet............. $10.00 
“MANCO™ 814 to 944 feet.....cc..00: peor to-00 
“MILLS’ STANDARD,” 8 to 9% feet....... 30.00 
“H. L. LEONARD,”’ 7% to 9% feet 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
‘CRESCO”” (ENGLISH TYPE) 
‘KENNET”’ (ENGLISH) ) 
“H. L. LEONARD” 
DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 
Size D E ¥r 


$5.40 $4.80 ea 
10.00 8.75 ** 


30-Yd. 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... $6.00 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 11.75 
“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet............ $0.60 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet 45 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


Sizes 15, 12 and 10; regular... ...j2.2.%3.%. $2.00 doz. 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 7.40" ** 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 


BEST “WET’’ TROUT FLIES 
Either Regular or Light Tied 


“ALBION’’ WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 
LEGGINS, Stocking Feet y 
LEGGINS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet...... 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 


BOXES with compartments......... $0.60 to $15.00 
BOXES with individual clips....... -90 ‘ 6.50 
BOOKS (clips or pockets) 


Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 51% ft.) 
‘PARAGON’ BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPAREIL” BAIT, $20.00; BAIT CAST- 

ING (3 Agates) 
“H. L. LEONARD,’’ 

8% ft. 

“AH. L. LEONARD” Two-Piece. 
ft. (3 Agates) 


BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 
“JERSEY,’’ No. 2315, Nickel Plated....... $2.5 
“MANCO,”’ No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated. . 
“CROWN SPECIAL,” Jeweled Nickel Silver. . 
“MEEK,”’ Plain or Jeweled Bearings, 


: $30.00 to $38. 
**BEETZEL,’’ Level Winding..............0- 20.00 


LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGTHS 


“MILLS’ RECORD,” Extra Hard, 3 
Drab or Black 


Salt Water Tackle 


RODS 
HL. LBONARD) Warpont 6 occ. vec ocas a nee G42.50 
H. L. LEONARD Light -Tackle 
H. L. LEONARD Special Bonefish 
MiLLS’ STANDARD Tarpon 
MILLS’ STANDARD Light aa 
H. L, LEONARD Surf (with spring butt)... 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt)......... 2 
MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish 
MONARCH Weakfish 


3.00 
Three- Piece, 


Sizes 


Tackle As: 28 


J. VOM HOFE 


B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 (large). .$80. 
J. VOM HOFE 


f B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0.... 70. 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Bonefish 2/0........ 65. 
MILLS? SPHCYVAT, Bonefish ye. viecsc.sossnee ; 
J. VOM HOFE Surf 

MILLS’ Surf 





Forest Rangers 


And other government help needed. 
Permanent positions. Pleasant, 
healthful work. High salaries. Write 
for free particulars and list of gov- 
ernment positions. 


Mokane. Dept. 162, Denver, Colo. 












like they were close; see Moon an 

Stars as neverbefore.. Opens 

tug over 3 ft. long, 5 sections, 

brassbound, powerful 

i lenses. ‘Usefu and 

H entertaining. 
* * Coul 


‘0 
i tell 












? color of 
‘ aeroplane 4 
: miles away.’’-Mrs. 
\Si Yarbough. ‘‘Watch my 
boy__arrive at school 2 miles 
‘“ away.’’—Mrs. Horn, ‘‘Read numbers 
4 on freight cars mile away, see mountains cn 
3 moon,’’—A, ©, Palmer. Thousands pleased. 
Send No Mrite today; on arrival of Big 3 ft, Wcnder 
Telescope with FREE Carrying Case and 
[s oD Mooney Strap pay Postman only $1.85 plus a few 
—— pennies postage, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
FERRY & CO., 3224 N. Halsted St., Dept. 1344, CHICAGO 


















CARLETON CANOES are wonderfully 
light. They are beautifully balanced, fast 
and surprisingly easy to handle. And Carleton 
Canoes are unusually reasonable in price. 
Send for our new illustrated catalog. It gives 
Write for 


prices and complete information. 
your free copy today. Tus Carteton CANnog 


Co., 34 First Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


RLETOW 


CANOES 








squally snow storms and the balance 


spring weather, but never at any time 
cold. 


_CLOSE-TO-NATURE CANVAS HOUSES; 


Portable Easily erected or taken down. Quickly closed with sliding shut- 3m 
ters Screened against insects and anchored against winds. For camps_ 4 
sanatoriums golf links. ete. Especially adapted for sleeping out- 
doors and for the sick--tuberculosis, nervousness, insomnia, f ; 
4 etc. Thousands in use. Many sizes nT ya 
from $36 up. Catalog free. ee SRT 








Tare, ewe 
Pe 


“ % ed 
eee Ae 1 / “ap _Close-To-Nature Co. 
eel a ay 660Front St.,Colfax,lowa 
7) ew nae 
3 a A e . 


88s SEEN 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs: check as baggare, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago \nd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboarc 
Motors. Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Coat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
A Reference Book Invaluable to the Outdoor Man 


This encyclopedia covers in a clear, accurate and comprehensive manner 
the entire range of the great out-of-doors. It is a volume to which the 
sportsman can refer with confidence for accurate information in every 
branch of outdoor sport. It is replete with the practical experiences, 
the practices and the usages of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. A book of useful hints and suggestions any one 
of which would justify its publication. Deserving of a place in every 
sportsman’s library. 320 pages (5x72) 





What you will find in the SPORTMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


x The secrets of success in handling the 1 How to find your way in the woods, 
uncrait amping 
shotgun, the rifle and the pistol, are Wy how to keep from getting lost, how to 
Hearivis . an build a comfortable camp, cook whole- 
y set forth and fully explained by W : 

: pare oodcraft some food, make a soft, refreshing bed, 
cuts and diagrams. The peculiarities build your own equipment and fashion 
and habits of wild animals and the with knife and axe many useful little 
flight of various birds are described in contrivances that will add to your com- 


a manner that will enable the sports- fort in camp and on the trail. 


man to become proficient in the field, Trapping The methods of the: professional Hep 
in the covert or on the marsh per and welushlegbiils aire 
at gestions in the way of skinning, pre- 

serving and tanning. 
: The most approved methods in the art : The practical side of boating and canoe- 
Angling of fly and bait casting are set forth Boating ing. The building of a canvas canoe, a 
cleary. A fully illustrated article on fishing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, 


the tying of the most successful trout etc., have been covered in a clear 


and bass flies, the grasshopper fly, th pena 
ee aes i : q tes ae % Dogs The management of dogs in health and 
NOES SoA GU get agar Ry OU Surges pune their treatment in disease. The training 
facts that will enable you to attain a of hounds and beagles, and the break- 
complete mastery of the angler’s art. ing of setters, pointers and spaniels. 

MEMBERSHIPS 
SA A MeMBERS receive ForEST AND STREAM for 12 months, an engraved certificate of 
$2.00 membership, and copy of the SporTSMEN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA, in Cartridge Cover. 
DUES Members receive Forest AND STREAM for 24 months, an engraved certificate of 
mw 3.25 membership, and copy of the SPorTSMEN’s ENcycLopenpiA, in Flexible Fabri- 
koid Cover. 
DUES MEMBERS receive ForEsT AND STREAM for 36 months, an engraved certificate of 
as sy membership, and copy of the SporTsMEN’s EncycLopepia, in Full Leather 
; Cover. 


FOREST & STREAM SOCIETY, 221-3 West 57th Street, New- York, Nias 


FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 


221 West 57th Streer New York City Date, Mee sh est vw ativan 2 mele Wee pa ee 1925. 
GENTLEMEN: 
I accept your invitation to become a member of THe Forest anp StreAM Society. My membership certificate, 
Leather 
Forest AND STREAM MAGAZINE and THE SPORTSMEN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA in Cartridge cover, are to be addressed to: 
abrikoi : 
Signature. 2 i.a.'gciic.ss yb-e 50 ogee Ns bie ea Uiaee aloe wea aan SCIEN 8515's 05s Lae aac elaka mn oe ial te 
AddreSS « sayinse Saks Bojan ao bale ge wales iy bw urelere Ge NN chains "oa, oaa ofa an lakes east ois teeta eee 
CEYore act cassie’ ip cdatel stn,cne's ois ats ayn ce, oetinteue ats (scngsicetey wisechane geese aCe DLAC. css, oe cere court 
Enclosed herewith..... SAP fcich Paice iio ae Dollars:to>coyer my: dues fore. 4. uu. cos steers ames geesbecees .. years. 
Please write plainly to insure correct mailing address There ‘are no other costs or obligations 
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Another ’Chuck Experience 


DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 
NE day late in August some years 
ago, a party of us were fishing in 
the northern end of Lake Mullett in 
Michigan. 
Two natives were hauling logs for 
bank protection. 


They had with them a cur dog and 
he was a busy rascal, chasing, first a 
rabbit or squirrel and then varying the 
performance by nosing around among 
the bushes for a mink. 


Presently he began barking very ex- 
citedly in a nearby clump of trees. The 
teamsers left their charges to rest and 
proceeded to find out what all the racket 
was about. 


Then bedlam did break loose. Such 
noise you would swear could not be 
made by two men and a dog, and it 
was impossible to tell which was the 
most excited. “A bear! a bear!” they 
shouted and from the tone of their 
voices we knew they believed what they 
were yelling at. 


That was too much for me. The 
small-mouth bass had quit biting any- 
way, and I rowed to the bank and made 
a rush to the fray. Well up to the top 
of a small tree could be seen some ani- 
mal pretty well hidden among the 
branches. The men threw clubs, rocks 
and everything else that was loose, all 
to no avail. Procuring a log of some 
ten or twelve feet in length and each 
getting his shoulder under an end, they 
rammed the tree. At the second prod 
out came the varmint. 


Then a four cornered fight took place 
which was ended by a well timed blow 
from a club. 


I rubbed my eyes and looked again. 
I had often killed ’chucks in southern 
Ohio, but never one from a tree, and 
I doubted my own knowledge of the 
woods till a fellow sportsman informed 
me that he too, at one time, had killed 
a full grown ‘chuck from a large oak 
tree. 

I shall never hear the last of that 
episode, and to this day that bunch of 
fishermen call me the bear hunter. 

Yes, indeed, 


*chucks do climb trees. 
J. A. OPPy, 
So. Charleston, Ohio. 
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Worm Fishing 
(Continued from page 207) 
line whatever is in the water and a 


strike can be instantly detected. As the 
current moves the bait downstream the 


bight is slowly played out with the i 


hand. 


HIS process is repeated every couple 

of paces downstream, and by this 
method the worm should come within 
the vision of practically every fish 
throughout the entire length of the 
stream. 


When fishing with a worm, one should 
not strike immediately on the first 
nibble. In most cases the fish will 
practically hook himself if the line is 
taut, but at first he may only catch a 
loose end of the worm. He will, how- 
ever, strike again in an unmistakable 
fashion immediately afterwards. If 
he should make off with the worm, 
stand still and try again. He is al- 
most sure to be in the same place and 
just as hungry. 


As the line is swept downstream, it 
will be carried in a part circle to im- 
mediately below where one is standing, 
often fish will follow the bait down or 
very often are lying right under the 
bank. It is, therefore, advisable to 
wait a moment or two before retrieving 
the bait, and if a doubtful tug or two 
are felt to slack off a little more line. 
On the other hand, when worm fishing 
a small brook, no matter at what time 
of the season, or what the condition 
of the water, my own experiences and 
observation have shown that the best 
results are almost invariably obtained 
by fishing upstream, using, perhaps, 
two small shot, but in most instances 
with no weight whatever attached. 


And don’t some fine trout lay in those |_ 


small brooks early in the season. Eh? 


Back Lot Target Shooting 


(Continued from page 199) 


and has acquired the certainty and 
uniformity of holding and _ pulling 
which brings him success at inanimate 
marks, it is only another step to 
equally successful work on game. The 
man who can pick out a little clod of 
dirt on a distant hillside and dust it 
at the first crack is the kind of shot 
who can down a deer with the first 
bullet. He knows how to hold for that 
shot, and he holds there with the same 
certainty that he claps his hat on his 
head and expects it to stick on. He 
has put that on so often that it isn’t 
necessary to walk before a mirror to 
see how it looks. He knows how it 
feels. Just so the experienced shot 
knows just about where a bullet should 
strike when he pulls the trigger and 
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BEAN’S 
SPORT OXFORDS 


The latest for golf and gen- 
eral outing. Light weight, 
strong, a combination of the 
best features of a _ regular 
Goodyear welt shoe and a 
moccasin. Vamp is moc- 
casin style with 
counter, sole and 
heel, same as 
regular shoe. 
Stands up 
well, holds its 
shape. Uppers 
are handsome 
dark brown moceasin leather. Non-slip sole. Color, 
dark brown. Sizes, 6 to 11, widths, D and E. Price, 
Men’s, $7; Ladies, $6.25 I pay the postage in U. 8. 
Write for sample of leather and NEW SPRING BUL- 
LETIN of sporting specialties. 


L. L. BEAN 


802 Main Street. 





Freeport, Maine 





WHITE 
CANOES 


Every WHITE 
uses its owner speed and pi 
“WHITE ts avate Whiter 


No wonder White Canoes are demanded 
by 90% of Maine’s famous guides. You 





Every WHITE 
Canoe is a unit 
—built just the 
style and paint- 
ed in such color 
as your per- 
sonal needs and 
fancy suggest. 

We build beauty 
of design, orig- 
inality, safety, 
speed and per- 


will be delighted with a White. New 
catalog just off the press. Write for 
your copy today. 

E.M. WHITE& CO. Est. 1890 Old Town, Me. 








aS 
Ge Gp EES 


New Yorees newest and most 
beautifully furnished hotel ~ 
accomodating 1034 guests 
Broadway at 63% Street. 
ITH PRIVATE >, 
go50 


,00™ 
‘ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH- 


350 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


£7: 





Bob- White Quail 


We can supply large, vigorous NORTHERN | 
birds for stocking and breeding purposes, 


Pheasant Eggs 


Now is the time to book orders for early May 
delivery. We are offering eggs from choice 
breeders in Ringneck, Chinese, Mongolian, Eng, 
Black Necks, Golden, Silver and Lady Amherst. 


We Have Many Varietics of Wild 
Ducks, Gecse, Swans, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Wild Turkeys, for Sale at All Times. 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM 
Box 143 Middletown, N. J. 
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Some Offer !!! 


“LOG CABINS 


ann COTTAGES 





The most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing 
Log Cabins or Cottages ever writ- 
ten. This volume contains the 
solution of all problems that con- 
front the builder of a temporary 
or permanent home, and furnishes 
full explanation on how and where 
to build anything from a shack to 
the most pretentious mountain 
structure. Added to the practical 
and valuable instruction on the 
construction of fireplaces, chim- 
neys, rustic stairways, etc., this 
book contains 43 full-page illus- 


trations—57 figures. 


Bound in cloth—134 pp.—9 x 6. 


Postpaid $2.00 each. 





Here is your chance!!! 


The above book and a years sub- 
scription to FOREST AND STREAM 
for $3.00. Sign the order blank, 
tuck your check or M. O. in and 
mail today—before the supply is 
exhausted. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
2219We 57th ste 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :— 


Enclosed herewith my $3.00. Please 


send me Log Cabins and enter my’ 


order for Forest AND SrreAm for 1 


year. 


Name 


Se clecsesstchoeeerees ecu adn es 6 6 6 ey 


Address 


© 00.4) 0)0).6.6 a O18 Che olate cee og Mual siete eS 


City, State 


Please print name and address. 
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there’s nothing like this back-lot prac- 
tice to induce that confident feeling. 


This quiet, self-contained type of 
shooting impresses a man, as nothing 
else will, with the importance of a 
properly adjusted trigger pull, a set 
of sights that can be seen easily and 
clearly against the average outdoor 
background, and with the necessity of 
having the butt-plate shaped so that 
the rifle is comfortable in use and 
steady when held. Some types of 
butts seem to catch and stick every 
time they come up. Others are never 
comfortable, some are homely as mud 
but have the comfortable and _ solid 
feeling of tramping in an old army 
shoe. No one ever thinks of feeling 
before setting it down. You just smash 
ahead and let follow what will be- 
cause past experience has shown that 
it is one part of the equipment that is 
not necessary to worry about. 

Broad, flat, and substantial design 
means as much on a rifle butt as it 
does on a shoe sole. It means a firm 
and secure foundation from which the 
moving object can be swung, and that 
is exactly how a flat, wide, comfortable 
rifle butt helps to align the sights. It 
comes up the same way every time, 
settles into place each shot alike, and 
then sticks there. Consequently you 
think only of directing the bullet—not, 
of how hard that butt is going to dig 
into your collar bone. 


There is no special reason for the 
back-lot range except regular practice 
and self-satisfaction. You never have 
to wait an hour for the other fellows 
to get through. It’s always your turn. 
You shoot when you feel like it, ar- 
range your own program, pull off your 
own stunts. And you don’t need to 
take a back seat for anyone. 


There is somehow a certain fascina- 
tion in going out by yourself, turning 
back the calendar two hundred years 
or so in your imagination if you care 
to, and for once in your life doing ex- 
actly what you please all the time. 

The man who is compelled by cir- 
cumstance to shoot alone or in small 
company, may never win the Wimble- 
don but he will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he can do again what 
he has done once. And he has accom- 
plished what he has by his own efforts. 

I wouldn’t give the memories of the 
thousands of shots that I have fired 
in this manner for the memories of 
the big matches in which I have en- 
tered. There is a certain something 
that you can get when working or 
playing alone that one never finds in 
the roar of the crowd. 


The back-lot target range is many 
a man’s safety valve and inner shrine. 
You can always go there and get some 
part of what you want when you 
want it. 


Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 212) 


otter sections of the West today, al- 
though some parts of British Columbia 
are good. Naturally the farther north 
the trapper is located, the better qual- 
ity of fur he will take from his sets. 
If one has seen enough sign to indicate 
the presence of a family of otters, it 
will pay to keep tab on the animals and, 
once their habits are determined as to 
time of visitation, they may be shot 
with a rifle. 


ee otter is not particularly afraid 
of man so long as he has the pro- 
tection of the water, and for that reason 
will often approach voluntarily to with- 
in a comparatively short range. A rifle, 
not smaller than a .25 calibre, should be 
used, aiming to shoot for the head. 
An otter should never be shot in a swift 
or wide stream unless one has a boat 
or other craft handy, for the body will 
float downstream and become lost to the 
trapper forever. Shooting valuable 
fur-bearers for the mere sport of it is 
absolutely a dirty piece of business. 
This last fall, while auto-traveling 
through the western mountain country, 
looking over the territory with an eye 
for future trapping, we came upon a 
sight which made us mad, to say the 
least—a fine big otter, floating belly up 
in the water, his head smashed by a 
bullet from some deer hunter’s rifle. 
It had been too early for a fully prime 
skin, and the animal floated there in 
mute testimony of greedy acts perpe- 
trated in the name of sport. 


XCEPT under extraordinary con- 

ditions, we would not advise the use 
of any bait for otter trappmg other 
than fish, either fresh or foul. For 
scent, nothing can take the place of 
fish oil. Fish oil is nothing more or 
less than the juice from fish left in a 
warm place to “work.” The fish is cut 
into small pieces and put in a bottle. 
If done in summer-time the bottle is 
hung in the sun, if in winter, artificial 
heat must be employed to bring out the 
oil. | 


Playing and Netting Big 
Trout on the Fly 


(Continued from page 2138) 


If a fish should suddenly make a 
frantic leap in the air with the rod in 
the position named, it is hardly possible 
to have the rodtip lowered quick enough 
to save a smash on the leader. The 
farther away, the chances are better 
to save the fish—more so, if it runs in 
towards you, in that case, to keep a taut 
line the rod should be kept in the same 
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position and if possible, wade, or walk 
backwards to assist in keeping the line 
to proper tension. In butting a trout 
the rod should be all the time at an 
angle of sixty degrees with the water 
level, and only at the critical moment 
when you net the exhausted fish is it 
wise to have it in a more perpendicular 
position. Reference is made in a sep- 
arate chapter as to the great advantage 
of equal handling of the rod with either 
hand. As with casting, so with playing 
a fish, the left hand is of the utmost 
service. 


In my own practice the reel is placed 
on the rod so that the handle is on 
the right side when the guides are 
turned downwards. Immediately after 
striking the rod is transferred from the 
right to the left hand which guides 
the fish and manipulates the tip—delic- 


ate or heavy, as the action of the fish 


warrants. Mr. Halford advises quite a 
different method by placing the reel on 
the rod so that its handle is on the 
left side when the guides are turned 
downwards. 


FTER the fish strikes he transfers 
the rod from right to left hand, 
and in the act of transferring it he 
turned over, so that the guides are up- 


-qwards and the reel handle in position 


for the right hand to control it. The 
effect of this change is to correct the 
tendency of rods—when much used, to 
get bowed and set in a curve with the 
guides on the concave side. Of course, 


by this method with the reel so placed 


on the rod, the turnover would have to 
be done often for winding the line in 
fly casting. 

In working your fish on its first mad 
tush up stream, play out plenty of line 
very free, standing perfectly still in a 


place where your feet have a good 


steady hold on the bottom. If the fish 
keeps going till there is danger of ex- 
hausting the line, or getting out of con- 
trol then follow it up stream. Don’t 
eurb it, or try to make it turn, unless it 


goes to a bad situation for playing and 


landing. Under all conditions it is best 
for the angler to be below the fish while 
playing or netting it. If the fish runs 


_ down stream, get below and keep below, 


dragging the fish down with the cur- 
rent, meanwhile shortening the line. In 
this way you are rapidly drowning the 
fish and getting it to strange places 
with less chance for it to hide and snag 


the line in its own particular haunts. 


HE most important thing is to very 

gradually get a hooked fish in con- 
trol of a short line and as much under 
the rodtip as possible and as near 
the surface as possible. I have always 
considered it best to let big fish do all 
the work, and I the play—lightly, gently 
curbing when required. The heaviest 
Strain should be used just after the 
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Guncraff 
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GUNS 
AMMUNITION 


WUNGSHOQTING 





Guncraft 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 
The theoretical side of the subject has been 


covered with scientific accuracy, and _ the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 


215 pages Illustrated Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


Hunting Big Game with Dogs 
in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 


For two and a half years I hunted with 
Paul J. Rainey and trained his dogs for big 
game on our trip to Africa. After a short 
visit to America I returned on my own re- 
sponsibility to Africa and spent two addi- 
tional years there hunting and taking moving 
pictures, 


These experiences have been put in book 
form which contains an enthralling narrative 
divided into 27 chapters giving an exact ac- 
count of my exciting adventures and novel 
experiences and each chapter more interesting 
than the preceding one. 


215 pages Illustrated 


Goin’ Fishin’ 
By Dixie Carroll 


A new book for the every-now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. Full 
of fishing facts gathered from lake and stream 
fishing in all parts of the country. Weather 
conditions and how they affect fishing. Feed 
and food dope and how it relates to when the 
fish are biting. Handling the rod, playing the 
fish, the backlash and how to eliminate it. 
Busting the rules of the game. Natural baits 
and artificials, how to use them, and when. 


357 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other 
Game Fishes of America 


By James A. Henshall, M.D. 


The most comprehensive book on Amcrican 
Game-Fishes published. It describes in detail 
ninety species and varieties of the game-fishes 
inhabiting fresh water lakes and streams east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the marine and 
brackish waters of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. 


410 pages. 


Cloth, $3.00 


Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


Small Mouthed Bass 
By Prof. W. J. Loudon 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life and 
habits of this ever game fish. It tells where, 
when and how to catch them. The bait and 
tackle to be used——as well as how to keep and 
cook them. 


103 pages. 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 


223 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


Canadian 
Hanting and Fishing 


Preserve 


We are offering for immediate sale the 
property belonging to the Estate of the late 
Leo Koretz. It is situated in the heart of a 
splendid fishing and shooting Country on the 
southwest coast of Nova Scotia, and com- 
prises 90 acres of wooded land with front- 
ages on two lakes, with a fine trout brook 
running across it. Close to some of the best 


salmon pools in the Province. 


The main lodge contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, and sun-porch, and is equipped 
with electric lights, hot water heating, and 
This build- 
ing contains six fireplaces, hard-wood floors. 
Barn, garage and boat-house. 


is supplied with running water. 


Location six 
miles from the nearest Town and two miles 
from the nearest railway line. 


This property was selected by the late Mr. 
Koretz on account of its unexcelled fishing 
and hunting attractions. The Country 
abounds in moose, deer and partridge, while 
excellent duck, woodcock shore-bird 
shooting may be had. 


and 


An excellent opportunity for a small club, 
and would be available for the Spring fishing. 


Further information may be had by ap- 
plying to 


Real Estate Department 


THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 
CANADA 


Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachu- 
setts. Abundance of trout weighing 
from !4 lb. to 2 Ibs. 


clusively. 


Fly fishing ex- 
Two hours’ auto ride from 
Accommoda- 


Boston. Perfect roads. 


tions for fishermen. A few member- 
ships for sale. For particulars corre- 


spond with 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mer. 


Wareham, Mass. 





Red Rock Ranch 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt in the 
Jacksons Hole country, for 1925, from May Ist to 
June 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 
bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 

Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins, Yellow- 
stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 
trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. Reference furnished. 



















RAISE DOCS FOR US 


We supply stock reasonable and pay $25 up, for each puppy 
you raise. Send $1 for dog manual, photos, contracts. 
Nothing free, 
FISHER BROS., 241 Rusk Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A permanent lifetime propo- 
sition for you in a substan- 
tial, unlimited industry. 


Big Pay Jobs 
for Producing b+ 
SALESMEN 


Our men have made from $200 to $1,000 a 
month and more. Our national magazine 
ads produce live leads for you. WRITE 


TODAY for full particulars andour FREE 
selling outfit of photos and profit charts on 


Customers need have no previous fox ex- 
erience or own any land—we ranch foxes 
or them—they reap the animal increase 
and pelt profits. A yielding investment 
for their dollars now. A steady income for 
the man who intends to retire. Field un- 
limited—sell prospects with $5 or $5,000. 
Many selling plans—full or part ownership, 
whole or time payment. Costs nothing to 
get full particulars. WRITE TODAY. 


b nd: ed Fac ity 


3705 Windswept Building 
HENDERSON, Jefferson Co., NEW YORK 








Make Money Raising Squabs 
Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywuere. Homers, Car- 
reaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 


Alston Squab Co.,40 N. BeaconSt., Allston, Mass. 















Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years, Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
ge. our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 
ree book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB 
502 HSt., Melrose High., Mass. 


ore Ducks Come 


to the waters near you if you plant 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, and other 
favorite foods now. Next fall they will 
stay with you awhile, 28 years’ practical 
experience, Plenty of Wild Rice seed for 
immediate shipment, but order today to avoid 
disappointment. Free planting information. 
Write TERRELL’S AQUATIC FAR 

Oshkosh, Wis. 















Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 








J3S W. 34th St. New York 

Natural Wild Duck Foods 
that will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
favorite waters. Plant now. Wild Celery, Duck 
Potato, Pondweed, etc., which are guaranteed to 
tS A grow. Write for free booklet, 
describing thirty varieties. Ex- 


pert planting advice free. 


Wisconsin’s Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 








— CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM Wabi - Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 


Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Bungalow 
Camp with every comfort in the heart of four million 
Wonderful fishing. 


acres virgin forest—t502 lakes. 
Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramp- 
ing. One night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write 
for booklets. Miss E. Orr, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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first rush—then gradually lessened till 
the fish gets weak enough to stand the 
click reel resistance, with the rod al- 
ways at an angle of sixty degrees. 
When the fish is tired out, floundering 
on its side, you place the net well down 
in the water, judging the length of the 
line to bring it to net, then draw the 
fish down with the waterflow and drop 
it in dragging it to the stream side for 
a final knockout on land. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 


(Continued from page 220) 


mal had got him by the heel; no doubt 
it was a fox. 


FEW days later I was taking the 

lady of the party to the lake fish- 
ing. I was walking a short distance 
ahead and saw a fox coming up the 
trail. I dropped down close to the 
ground and the lady did the same. The 
fox came up within twenty feet of me, 
stopped and looked me all over, then 
took a few more steps toward me and 
twisted his neck in all shapes to get a 
better view of me. 

I couldn’t suppress a grin on my 
face, which he instantly saw, and he 
wheeled and ran. I sprang after him, 
letting out all the unearthly yells I 
had wind to make. He jumped in the 
air from one side of the road to the 
other and, if I had had breath enough, 
I think I could have caught him. I 
have caught many young ones that 
way, some of them half grown. Make 
all the noise you can and they will 
dive under the first log or root or in 
any hole they can get their head in. As 
long as a fox gets his head out of 
sight he thinks he is safe. You can 
take hold of him and pull him out and 
he won’t offer to bite. 

I well remember the last one I caught. 
I was on the trail with a heavy load 
when a young fox jumped out in front 
of me and started to run. I threw 
down my bundle and started after him, 
yelling at the top of my voice. He 
made three or four jumps and stuck his 
head under a log. Hauling him out I 
carried him back to my bundle where 
I lay down to take a good rest. 


KEPT the fox between me and the 

bundle, and petted and talked to him; 
he, looking into my face, appeared to 
understand all I said. I told him if 
he would promise to come back in the 
fall and get in one of my traps, I would 
let him go. He looked at me as much 
as to say he would, and I released him 
gradually. He sat quite a while, not 
seeming to realize he was at liberty. 
Finally he looked around, gave a spring 
and started off. I yelled at him and 
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the last I saw of him he was diving” 
under an old log; but like many other 
folks, he didn’t keep his promise. 

Another incident happened when I 
was going along the Mirimachi River, 
I met a fox coming down the shore on 
the ice. The river was freezing up, 
and wherever there were rocks there 
were large quantities of ice around 
them with rapid water running be- 
tween them. I was so excited I let 
out a yell at the fox and he sprang on 
a large cake of glace ice. When he 
struck it he slid into the open water 
behind it and swung for another cake 
round a big rock. He succeded in get- 
ting on that but jumped off in the rapid 
water when he got across, went down 
round the turn and that was the last I 
saw of him. I felt almost like a thief 
when I saw what I had done, but I 
had no idea he would jump in the 
river. 


HE simplest and best way to get 
foxes is with snares, which almost 
everyone uses now. I have two men 
looking after my hunting camps who 
snared thirty last season after they 
were through with sporting men. Set 
the snares on the trapping trails and 
step over them and go right on. | 
Foxes are now getting very valuable. 
One is worth now what four or five | 
would have brought twenty years ago. 
Last winter, a man I used to have for 
a helper, caught nine where he was 
cutting cordwood. 

I remember the first fisher I ever 
caught I got a dollar and eighty cents 
for; now they average a hundred dol- | 
lars a piece. | 


Your Own Fishing Grounds 


(Continued from page 222) | 


1—BIRDS | 


Traps placed on small platforms on > 
stakes driven around the pond are used 
at a number of the Bureau’s stations | 
for the capture of kingfishers, but these 
as well as the fish hawk, heron, fish | 
duck, mud hen, water ousel, and all | 
other feathered enemies of fish life can | 
be successfully held in check by the use | 
of firearms. 





2—MINK 


These animals may be taken either | 
on land or in the water by means of | 
a trap set on a projecting point of the 
bank, or in the water at places where | 
the signs indicate that they come for | 
fish. A mink will wander all along the - 
banks of a stream or pond, exploring | 
every nook, including all the little | 
brooks and ditches emptying into it. 
The traps are therefore often set on 
fallen trees or logs across small streams. | 
Bait is sometimes used. For this pur- | 





pose the entrails of a bird or other 
animal are more satisfactory than the 
whole body, and a decayed fish is still 
better, as Mink are believed to feed 
principally on fish. 


3—F ROGS 


There is some doubt as to whether 
frogs eat live fish and fish eggs. It is 
safe to say, however, that frogs under 
one year of age are not detrimental to 
fish. Frogs may be dipped from a pond 
by means of a net fastened to a long 
pole, or they may be killed by spearing. 


4— SNAKES 


Water snakes are perhaps the worst 
enemies of fish and should be killed by 
whatever method possible. Their de- 
pradations may be considerably less- 
ened by keeping the ponds and streams 
clear of brush and debris. 


5—MUSKRATS 


Trapping is the most practicable 
means of checking the inroads of musk- 
rats, and if persisted in by a trapper 
of some skill their depradations may 
be stopped. For this purpose a No. 1 
steel trap with a long chain of wire 
attached is the most suitable. It is 
usually best to set it half an inch to 
an inch under water, below the niches 
or shelves along the banks where the 
animals feed, as will be indicated by 
remains of roots and partially eaten 
stems of plants. The chain should be 
securely fastened to a stake driven as 
far out in the water as possible. When 
set in shallow water, the rat will be 
likely to twist off a leg and escape; but 
if deep water is accessible, it will try 
to escape by diving, and if there is 
plenty of chain it will soon drown. The 
trap may also be set under water in 
the trails or runways, on logs or boards 
sloping into the water, in burrows in 
the banks, or on the bottom of the pond 
at the entrance to a burrow, under the 
nest chambers of the houses. It is 
rarely necessary to bait the trap, 
though a slice of carrot or turnip will 
sometimes attract the animals. When 
they are numerous a gun may be used 
at first, but they soon become timid and 
distrustful, making this impracticable. 
Poisoning is not so good because of the 
attendant danger to other animals and 
the pollution of the water by the dead 
rats. 


6—TURTLES 


The most effective way of removing 
turtles from a pond or lake is to draw 
off the water and collect them in hand 
nets. If this is not practicable, a pole 
about the size of a telegraph pole may 
be placed slantwise in the water, at a 
point where the depth is from 4 to 6 
feet, in such a position that its upper 
end projects about a foot above the 
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surface. Stretch a net around the pole 
on all sides, except the one where the 
turtles would be most likely to crawl out 
of the water, adjusting it to form a 
pocket under the slanting end of the 
pole and fastening it with four or five 
stakes driven into the mud. A _ sud- 
den approach in a boat will cause the 
turtles to drop off into the net, when 
they can be easily captured. Turtles, 
however, with the exception of the 
snapping turtles, are not considered 
very destructive of fish life. The latter 
can easily be captured by hook and line, 
baited with a piece of fish and secreted 
in the weeds where the fish can not 
find it. 


7—UNDESIRABLE FISHES 


Undesirable fishes that may gain en- 
trance into a pond can be removed by 
hook-and-line fishing. Eels are caught 
in the same manner and also with spe- 
cial traps made like the old-fashioned 
lobster pot. In removing carp, if the 
conditions will permit, it is preferable 
to lower the water in the pond and use 
a seine. While this is being done the 
desirable fishes can be held in a retain- 
ing tank and returned to the pond after 
it is refilled. 

But the most important part is to 
follow closely the Bureau’s direction as 
to receiving the fish, which are: 

“Applicants are urged to ‘provide 
themselves with receptacles suited for 
carrying fish to the headwaters of 
streams” (or wherever you are going 
to plant your fish) “such receptacles 
to be in readiness at the railroad sta- 
tion as specified in the notice which is 
sent by the bureau’s agent in advance 
of the shipment. They should be un- 
covered and empty on the platform 
where the car of this bureau or baggage 
car is expected to stop, for the fish must 
be transferred to the vessels quickly 
without delaying the train beyond the 
time it ordinarily stops. If no recep- 
tacles have been provided, the fish will 
not be delivered nor will they be de- 
livered, even though receptacles are in 
raediness, unless the applicant or his 
representative is on hand to take care 
of them and sign the required receipt. 
Under no circumstance, therefore, will 
the bureau loan its distribution equip- 
ment to applicants, and unless due pro- 
visions shall have been made to receive 
and properly care for the fish, they will 
not be taken from the train.” 
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2 U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
= MAUSER & LUGER Arms, 






and Repair Parts 
Shotguns, Rifles, Over and 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 
Revolvers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25 og. 
A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 
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HIGH GRADE SPORTING 
AND TARGET RIFLES 


of utmost accuracy, power, beauty and balance; built to 
order and to measure and also in stock. Specially designed 
fine quality equipment which spells comfort for the hunter 
and camper. Eiderdown sleeping bags. Send for illus- 
trated circulars. 
GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
236 East 39th Street NEW YORK 
5 minutes from Grand Central Station 


BIASCUPE $h 


Pocket Binocular 


Makes a ‘“‘close-up” of objects 
invisible to the naked eye. 


Biascope A, illustrated, $5; Biascope B, 
pupilary adjustment, $7; at your dealer or 
direct postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
46-48 Clinton Ave. N., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Calibre .45 Frontier 
Model. Single Action. 
Slightly used. Fine 
condition. Cartridges 
box of 50 $2. 

Send for Catalog 


W. STOKES KIRK 
1627-0 No. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
























0 
mo 
U. S. Army Model 1917 Rifle 


Val. 30, five shot. Barrel 25 1-4in., total length 46 in., 
weight 9 1-2 lbs. Barrel and stock new. Sight 
mounted over receiver. This type used by A. E. F. 
Price, $12.50. Ball cartridges $3.50 per 100. Gun- 
ners cleaning kit 85 cents. 15 Acres Army Goods. 
New Catalog 1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 372 
pages, fully illustrated, contains pictures and histori- 
cal information of all American military guns and 
istols (including Colts) since 1775, with all World 
ar rifles. Mailed 50c. Established 1865, 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 
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Price. 3 ft $1.00 
0. F. CALENDAR 
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Have you something for sale? Tell 
it through our 
Prices reason- 


our readers about 
classified columns. 
able and results certain. 








TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed the other can be worn. 


The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no ‘fritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receiptof $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


let. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
52 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 


THE NAVAJO RUG 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
N and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 





The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 


Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 








The Prices Vary According to Size 


3x5 approx. ...... $20.00 4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
A xiGy cad. oes ce ote 25.00 5x8... ....60.00 to 75.00 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 


promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will, 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















Channel Bass, Weaks, Kings 


Excellent Hotel, Best Va. Cooking, 
Booklets. Fishing Season opens last of 
April, Closes in October. 


A. H. G. MEARS 


Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 





WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, MOUNTAIN VIEW CAMPS 
ducks, or at traps. ao ey, re eee o 
lead correctly—No more gue.s wor ade 0 ue 
steel, ea rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, EBEEME POND (BROWNVILLE), MAINE 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 Easily reached. Excellent fishing. Great game coun- 


including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’ try. Comfortable cabins, good table. Fresh vegetables, 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches eggs, milk and berries in season. 


the art of wing shooting. Real vacation at small expense. For booklet and rates, 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT write Ruth M. Cole, address to July 1, Dover-Foxcroft, 


Maine. 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork bee COLE AND DOWNS, Proprietors 


“Would be c at *50" 


—Says Navy Man 


ie | cannot see,” writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of Northome, 
Minn., ‘how such a glass can be sold for anything like the price 
you ask; $50 would be cheap enough for such a fine instrument.’ 


A 10-Power Stereo-Prism $2 7-00 


BINOCULAR for only - - 


By actual test this long range, Naval Officer type binocular 
equals the best German 10-power instruments selling for over 
$100. Large field of view with wonderful illumination , and 
definition. Weighs but 20 oz. Central focusing with individual 
eye-strength and with adjustments. Amazing value. Complete 
with case and straps, prepaid, for only $27. Guaranteed 
satisfactory or money returned. &-power glass similar to 
above, only $18.50. 


CATALOG FREE—200 Glasses—$1 to $125 


DuMaurier Co., Dept.74 Elmira, N.Y. 


America’s Leading Binocular House 





” 
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Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 








ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES—BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam_ both 
registered in Field Dog Stud __ Book. Papers 
furnished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 





THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN—IRISH— 
English—Gordon setters—Pointers—Irish Spaniels 
—Chesapeake Retrievers—pups, trained dogs— 
describe kind wanted—enclose 6 cents descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 








HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 





BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 





HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND'S OF THE VERY 
best breeding for sale at all times. Catalogue. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, Kans. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—PAIR OF 
beagles for Springer Spaniels or game. David 
Whalen, Kirtland Ave., Whitehall, N. Y. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also® puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 





BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 





WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing-dogs om grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS :AND_ BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. , Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


MODERN BREAKING, TRAINING, WITH- 
out abuse, without whip. No filth, vermin or 
disease. Best foods, medicines, veterinary science. 
Good quail range all summer. Terms $10.00 per 
month. J. M. Field, Climax, N. C 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASSe FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds,. Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


IF YOU WANT A DOG DIFFERENT 
from ordinary dogs, buy an OORANG AIRE- 
DALE especially developed for the all-around 
purposes of home-guard, automobile companion, 
Child’s playmate, woman’s protector and man’s 
pal; a natural “watch-dog that never bites at the 
wrong time; kind, gentle and obedient until 
aroused but will then fight anything from burglar 
to mountain lion; a hunter, killer and retriever 
of wild game equal to hound, bird-dog and spaniel 
combined; on farm and ranch drives cattle, horses 
and sheep like a shepherd in addition to acting as 
fire alarm and police against thieves and marauders. 
Shipments made ‘to all parts of America with a 
guarantee of satisfaction and safe delivery. Choice 
selection two months old male puppies $25 each. 
Second selection $20 each. Order from this ad 
or send ten cents to cover postage on descriptive 
catalog. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


POLICE DOGS—PUPPIES OF ANY AGE. 
Prices $50.00. Wolf gray, beautiful specimens. 
Wonderful companions. Pedigreed. Express paid. 
Easy terms. Mohawk Kennels, 489 Laurel Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 
May forms close April Ist. 


C Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. 





WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP.- 
pies, A. K. C. pedigreed, no better. Lone Cedar 
Farm Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


LANDSEER NEWFOUNDLANDS. UN- 
rivaled beauty, intelligence, fidelity. Natural pal 
and guard. My Newfoundlands have made _ thou- 
sands of children throughout America supremely 
happy. Pedigreed puppies delivered prepaid. Males 
$50, females $35. Sent C. O. D. to reliable 
parties. «Bert Carmony, Shelbyville, Ind. 





| 





LIVE STOCK 
PHEASANTS, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, 





quails, wild turkeys, grouse, peafowl, wild ducks, 
wild geese. Eggs and stock for immediate delivery. 
Illustrated circular free. Possum Hollow Game 
Farm, R. 9-20, Springfield, Ohio. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A: Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


14 WILD MALLARD EGGS POST-PAID 
to you, $2.00. Alice Crow, Camden, Mich. 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer, Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


COTTONTAIL AND JACK-RABBITS AND 
squirrels. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


WILD RICE FOR SPRING PLANTING; 
also parched for table use. Booklet “Wild Rice 
for Wild Ducks.’””’ We aim to give service on 
both. Also other wild duck attractions. Geo. D. 
Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 


SMALL BODIED ENGLISH CALLERS, 
$5 setting prepaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


PHEASANT, RING NECK—EGGS FROM 
choice stock, hardy birds. $3.50 setting of twelve 
eggs. William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West 
125th St., New York. 


ENGLISH GREY CALL DUCKS—HATCH- 
ings eggs. -Pure bred small type stock. Circular. 
Charles Coates, Meadville, Mo. 




















REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. D. Hubbard, 1973 
N. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 











SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


45 for 5 acres, beautiful lake front. 
50 for 10 acres, hunting camp site. 
92 for 50 acres, mixed farming, good market. 
$315 for 160 acres, wheat & dairy farm Manitoba. 
$378 for claim near mines that have paid millions. 
Lots from % acre to 2 square miles suitable for 
hunting, fishing, farming, mining, lumbering, sum, 
mer cottages, camp sites, etc. All offered at ten 
cents on the dollar of their value. $5 and $10 
down and easy monthly payments. Send for illus- 
trated list describing the above and hundreds of 
properties seized and -sold for taxes. Send no 
money, send for list today so you will have first 
choice. TAX SALES SERVICE, 72 Queen Street 
West, District 5S, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government Saar 
Write for free particulars. Mokane, Dept. A-28, 
Denver, Colo. 








AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 
leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 


windows. Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
samples. Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


FORMULAS, NEW ONES, DIFFERENT. 
pees cists. Mariden Co., Box B- 1151, Tacoma, 
as 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing’’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand- woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. ‘T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 





FISHERMEN: BUY YOUR HIGH QUAL- 
ity waterproof silk and linen fishing lines direct. 
Save one-third. Stamp brings you our assorted 
samples. Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, Ill. 


— 
8 T/MOTOR E TOR BOATS 
BOAT moTORS) 


SRASES SRENTOH 


FOR SALE—BUFFALO WOLF PUPS, 
tame as kittens, fifty dollars each, either sex. 
Straight from dens twenty-five dollars. Reserva- 
tions made when money is received. Shipped 
weaned May Tth. Adult males 100 Ibs., females 
80 lbs. Affectionate as dogs. Pictures sent. Robt. 
Jones, Mgr., McCleery Wolf Pack, Kane, Pa. 





Motor Boats and Boat Motors 


ee Oren OF MY BVICTOR Wa PAGE and A. C. LEITCH 


noted Dry Flies. Tiucy make good when others 
fail on the Esopus, Neversink, Beaverkill and 
Willowemoc. Flies, $3 per doz. Roy Steenrod, 
Liberty, N. Y. 


All who are interested in motor boats, 
either as owners, builders or repairmen will 
find this latest work a most comprehensive 
treatise on the design, construction, operation 
and repair of motor boats and their power 
plants. It is really two complete books in one 
cover as it consists of two parts, each com- 


PERFECT ARROW POINTS FROM SOUTH- 
west Arkansas, 25c each. E. S. Byington, DeQueen, 
Arkansas. 





GUNS plete. in itself. Part one deals with THE 
HULL AND ITS FITTINGS, part two con- 
= siders THE POWER PLANT AND ITS 


J. P. SAUER & SON, GUNS—RIFLES— 
automatic pistols. The world’s standard of quality 
for the past one and three-quarter centuries. Pre- 
war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay you 
to deal direct with the only authorized Sauer 
agent in America. The Sauer guarantee as well as 
our own back of every transaction. Address Sole 
American Agents, The Milford Company, Milford, 
Delaware. 


AUXILIARIES. 


512 pages Illustrated Cloth, $4.00 





Camp Life and the Tricks of 
Trappirg 
By W. H. GIBSON 


Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, log 
huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and bed- 
ding, boat and canoe building, and valuable 
suggestions on trappers’ food, etc., with ex- 
tended chapters on the trapper’s art, contain- 
ing all the ‘“‘tricks’’ and valuable bait recipes 
of the profession; full directions for the use 
of the steel trap, and for the construction of 
traps of all kinds; detailed instructions for the 


Send for 


Sportsmen’ s 


Book 
Catalog 


It contains descrip- 





capture of all fur-bearing animals; valuable 


recipes for the curing and tanning of fur 


skins, etc. 
Illustrated. 


300 pages. Cloth, $1.50 





Camping and Woodcraft 
By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. Il, 
Woodcraft. The old edition of this book was 
the standard work on the subject for over ten 
years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely 
revised and brought up to date, after two 
had _ been in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II, “Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 


tions of all leading 
outdoor books with 


years spent 


prices. Keep it as 


a ready reference. 
a 4 as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
ili 5 . itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
j but the raw materials that lie around us. 
The 
volumes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Vol. I, 405 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


Vol. II, 479 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


Contains over a hundred illustrations. 


Forest and Stream. 


Publishing Co. 


221 W. 57th Strect 
N. Y. City 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
iong 
Our field 
Can be carried 


Teach him what whoa! means, No 
trailing rope or spike collar. 
dog control is not cruel. 
in “pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. 
worked in close and 
broken in a week. 
principal South American Bolas. 
postpaid with full directions for $2. 


young ones 


Testi- 


monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 


sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


Conn 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES, 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses,etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 















MILLER'S 
A: | 
BISCUITS 4 


“Battle Creek Health Food for Doss” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Ask your dealer for MILLER’S A-1 Biscuits. Insist 

| upon them and do not accept substitutes. If he cannot 

supply you send $1.50 for 10-lb. trial package postpaid, 
$1.75 west of Rock es, 

BATTLE CREEK wuG FOOD CO., Battie Creek, Mich. 


FREE to DOG BREEDERS! 


1925 BOOK ON DISEASE 


ASK FOR IT TODAY! 
to profitable dog-raising. 
and puppy diseases, remedies, nursing, 
management. Published bi-monthly, State 
number of dogs kept. I’ll send it free. 
Dog questions gladly answered. 


A. D. BURHANS, Publisher, Box 11-F, Waterloo, low 














DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 


game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 








POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 








Rapp po Von Der Kriminal 
Polizei AKC334026 SZ72782 


POHIC 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog’s 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 











E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 











Now is the Time to Buy Books on Fish- 

Send for Sportsmen’s Book 
Catalog. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 

New York, N. Y. 


ing. 


221 W. 57th Street 
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Fast dogs can be 
field 
Works automatically— 
Sent 


New Prestor 





Points the way 
Devoted to dog 
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Rivington Walentine, Black and white male 


Spaniels 


Information of Value to Owners and Admirers 
of the Breed 


By JOHN 


WING to the fact that sporting 
spaniels, especially Springers, 
are gaining in popularity, as the 

all around hunting dog most suited to 
the United States, especially where the 
owner keeps only one dog, and being 
one of the first to advocate the use of 
the English Springer spaniel, a few 
words on training a spaniel, be he Field, 
Cocker, Sussex, Clumber or Springer, 
may be of benefit to the novice. 

First of all select a puppy with a 
big round head, one with lots of pep 
and dash, the bolder the better. When 
from ten to twelve weeks old, start him 
to retrieve your glove or any soft 
article he likes to play with. Three or 
four times is quite enough to begin 
with, and twice or three times a week. 
At four to five months old, he will be 
out at the walk every day and at this 
age it is well to start with the words 
of command that will be used through- 
out his training. The dog, no doubt, 
will know his name well by this time, 


STEWART 


and answei1 to it, and as some of the 
main points in spaniel training are to 
drop your dog to hand, shot, wing or 
far-away work, it is essential that you 
start dropping him to the command 
“hup,” at the same time raising your 
hand. The easiest way to do this is to 
take your puppy out all alone; after 
letting him have a good run, call him 
to you and make him sit down, giving 
him the command “hup.” Hold him 
there a few minutes. Then back away 
from him with your hand still raised. 
If he follows, repeat the command until 
he does stay alone. Keep on increasing 
the distance daily until you can walk 


backward at least forty or fifty yards. 


Then have him drop while he is run- 
ning around. When this is fully mas- 
tered, you will have your dog well 
under command. 


ETRIEVING on command comes 
next. Drop your dog; throw the 
article used out twenty feet or so, keep- 





Bloom of Minot, white and liver-ticked female 


It will identify you, 


ing the dog down with your other hand. 
Don’t let him run for it. Go for it 
yourself. Repeat a few times; then 
give the command, “bring,” and let him 
go out for it. See that he delivers right 


‘up to hand. 


: 
| 





By OU may have to coax him to come 
back quickly with the article. A 


‘small reward at this stage may help 


him come back quickly, but in no case 
let him play with the article. Drop him 
again; throw out the article. Go for it 
yourself; then try him retrieving again. 


A few times daily and he will soon 


master retrieving when ordered to 
“bring.” 


A puppy should be tried with a gun 
early, at four or five months old. Have 
some one fire a pistol or .22 rifle when 
puppy is busy playing a hundred yards 
off to commence with, gradually com- 
ing closer. If he shows signs of being 
afraid, take him and pet him. Hold 
him, and have another shot fired some 
distance away. Very few spaniels are 
gun-shy; in fact only those that are 
made gun-shy by careless close shoot- 
ing. 

Swimming lessons are best com- 
menced in warm weather. If your dog 
won’t retrieve from water, by throwing 
an article in a few feet in shallow 
water, or follow you across a small 
stream, carry him in and let him wade 
out. Use patience—don’t force him. 
Repeat the lesson until he has to swim 
a few feet to get out. Then try him 
to go in for some article he likes to 
play with. Just wading at first; then 
a few feet further until he has to swim 
a few feet to get it. 


HAVE seen some puppies do their 

first retrieving from water. We will 
presume your puppy is now well under 
command, retrieves on land or water, 
and is not gun-shy. If over six months 
old, he should be taken to a field where 
game is to be found, and taught to find 
and flush same, being dropped as birds 
fly away, or rabbits move from their 
seats. Let him range well out at first 
and go as fast as he pleases, providing 
he doesn’t overrun his nose and pass 
over game. Missing game is a bad 
fault, as a spaniel’s work is to find the 
game, remain steady and later to re- 
trieve to hand all game shot or 
wounded. Therefore, watch that he 
works all his ground well, even if you 
have to walk back and forth to help 
him cover a beat forty or fifty yards 
wide. He must always work ahead of 
the gun and face all cover regardless 
of how thick it may be, as the thickest 
places generally hold the most game, 
especially fur. If now steady to game, 
and shooting season is open, the gun 
should be taken along and a few head 
of game shot. It is not a good policy 
to let him retrieve all game as it is 
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BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and sa) va ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 





ahora in tablet Ag aa form and diuretic, good for man or beast. 
ackages, enoug or four dogs, Pric re 
price $7.50. 50 cents he Dent Medicine Co., “yy"™ 





Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 
“Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 

UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 





East Turnpike 












“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - ~ - Illinois 






SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


and PUPPY BISCUITS 


Made according to the old health and stamina- 
building formula which for more than half a 
century has made SPRATT’S the first choice 
of owners, breeders and exhibitors the world 
over. For an occasional change of diet feed 


SPRATT’S OVALS 


the new pocket dog biscuit for all sizes and 
breeds. A well-balanced, nourishing “Meat 
Fibrine” food. Write 
forsamples and send 
two cents for new 
book on feeding. 


Spratt’s Patent, Ltd. 
Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco St. Louis 
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Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince IT 
* * * * * * * * 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 
and up. 

C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 











A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Banrock Boarding, Training, and Breeding Kennels 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 

Dogs boarded, house and yard broken. Force retrieving a specialty. Best equipped and 
most elegantly appointed kennels in the country. Dip room, sun room, cook, kitchen, cleaning- 
room. Dogs brushed and combed every day. 50 large, shady runs with large, roomy kennels. 
Special rates and kennels for 3 or more dogs. Terms very reasonable. Open for inspection at 
all times. Puppies broken. _Grouse and quail dogs for sale. Reference, by permission: 
Theo. Sturges, F. T. Bedford, W. M. Fleischmann (16 years in charge of his kennels). 
HENRY BERTRAM, 

Fairfield, Conn. 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 


of the best of breeding 
Lv 


FOR 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 





DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Ma azine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


Ff. £E, Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 









DO YOU WANT A 
Wonderful 
- Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 














Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines . 






Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 































FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 
Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 
Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 


Complete It? 
For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now ina 


position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 


Unmounted Hand-Made Split Bamboo 


Glued and Ready to Mount Materials to 


Complete 
Rod 
Per Set Per Set 
For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 
extra tip 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 
with: extral tipe sis a.ara-tc.s 10.00 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 
piece with extra tip.... 
For Light Bait Casting 
Rods, 2-piece with extra 
tip 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 


$ 6.75 


6.75 


10.00 8.00 


8.00 


i i 


15.00 9.00 


18.00 12.00 


Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Rod 
All 


Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. 
correspondence given personal attention. 


CHAS. J. MOHR, frit’ tore tend, NewYort 
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shot, as this has a tendency to tempt 
him to run in to all game that is shot 
at. Better only an occasional one to 
start with, and see that he brings it in 
quickly, at the gallop if possible, and 
up to hand. F 

UMBLING with game is another 

fault, also pottering while questing 
for game. Personally I have no use 
for a slow pottering worker. Dash 
and courage is required of a spaniel if 
he is to be a high class working dog that 
can be worked in all kinds of weather 
and in difficult cover. If following a 
live foot scent, the command, “gone 
away” should be given. The com- 
mand “lie on” to encourage him to 
quest for game. “Seek dead” when 
you want him to quest for dead 
game, the whistle to keep him within 
gun range. The fewer commands used 
the better, as there are less chances of 
your dog misunderstanding them, and 
the check cord should not be used except 
as the last resort to get results. The 
whip is handy around the kennels, but 
is useless for training purposes. Use 
the playful method and never let a 
young dog lose your confidence. Span- 
iels, like all other animals, are not born 
alike. Therefore, different methods 
have to be used as the occasion arises 
to get the best results. 


HAVE shot over the different vari- 

eties of spaniels but think the Clum- 
ber spaniel the easiest to handle, and 
the English Springer perhaps the hard- 
est to handle, but when thoroughly 
broken, he is the dog best suited to this 
country, where all kinds of game, in- 
eluding both upland and waterfowl are 
shot over the same dog. 

Spaniels will be used extensively this 
coming season in every State and ina 
few years may become the most popular 
hunting dog in America. 


B. C. Hunting and Trapping 
Conditions 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM glad to inform you that I have 

much to say about this section of the 
country. My partner and I surveyed 
the east wing of our line last week, 
built a cabin, trap houses, ete. I found 
the country well stocked with game, 
and due to an early fall of snow, we 
were able to see signs of fur—a fair 
amount of marten, lynx, weasel and co- 
yote. Bear signs were frequent, but at 
this time of the year the bear are found 
close to their dens, on the north slope 
of the mountains. After this run, we 
took packs and went west, surveying 
trails and routes, making permanent 
camp at the head of a lake, situated 
on a high plateu. Your letter head is 
a true picture of our camp. We built 
a large cabin here, and blazed our lines 
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in three directions. While at this cari 
one foot of snow fell, making it very 
hard to get our supplies in. On this 
wing of our line we found lynx tracks 
very plentiful. One night a lynx came 
within ten feet of our tent. The tracks 
of cougar, marten, weasel, wolf, and 
coyote were seen, while in the lake we 
have muskrat and beaver. I spent a 
day “hunting for the larder,” bagging a 
large buck not far from the cabin, (the 
.250 Savage doing the job.) I ran 
onto the tracks of five bear during the 
day; they were all heading toward the 
northern slope of a rugged steep moun. 
tain that forms the east wall of the 
valley of the “South Fork.” Huge 
slides are seen along this mountainside 
where the grizzlies feed in the spring, 
My partner knows the country thor- 
oughly and he showed me where he say 
seven large grizzlies last spring. — 
took a snapshot of the mountainside 
where the grizzlies and smaller beat 
have their dens. If the picture turns 
out well I will send it to you. We still 
have one cabin to build, supplies te 
pack in and game to get for the othe 
cabins and the trapping season is bu 
a few days away. I come down to th 
wagon road every two weeks to get the 
mail, otherwise we are thirty miles i 
the mountains from the closest ranch 
We are leaving to-morrow for the 
southernmost end of our line where 
“shelter cabin” will be built; from ther 
we will work three high basins, cross 
ing the 8,000 foot summits that sepa- 
rate these basins. Our line will be from 
75 to 85 miles long, counting branch 
lines. We will have five cabins in th 
mountains, with my partner’s house 
for headquarters. Mountain goats are 
found in fair numbers throughout most 
of the summits we cross. I will bh 
able to submit some photographs and 
stories as soon as you have a place fol 
them in your journal. My camer 
works overtime when I get on the 
8,000 foot summits, where, lying befor 
you are miles and miles of timbere¢ 
valley and rugged peaks, sign of mal 
is seldom seen, but wild life is found ir 
abundance. I am very sorry that I wa 
too late to bag a grizzly this fall, bw 
next spring I’ll have the time, and 
know, not one, but a dozen, valley: 
where I’m certain of getting a shot at ¢ 
grizzly. 7 
NEIL M. LINnpseEy, 
Rexmount, © 
B. € 
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Up before daybreak—uase your flashl 





For a bright and early start, use your 
flashlight! To get the fishing tackle to- 
gether: to load the canoe on the wagon, 
use your flashlight! Eveready Flashlights 
are on the fab before the sun is up ‘and 
long after it goes down. ‘Their bright, 
white beam provides light right where you 
want it. Blustery wind or driving rain 
cannot dim their brilliance. Improved 
models meet every need for ohare: 
or out. There is a type for every purpose 
and purse, 


The type illustrated is No. 2644, the Eveready 3-cell 
Focusing Searchlight with ‘the 500- foot range. Hand- 
some nickel finish. Safety-lock switch, proof against 
accidental lighting. Octagonal, non- -rolling lens-ring. 


7 2g 7 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of 
flashlights. They insure brighter light and longer bat- 
tery life. Keep an extra set on hand. Especially 
designed Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the bright eyes of 
the flashlights, likewise last longer. 





an 






cu N IT Cc et 
H| FOR FLasHuIGHT® [fF 

NATIONAL CARBON COM | FF 
NEW voRK, N.Y. 


LUNIA ~ cHicaco ° 
Wane city - gam reane 


—_MADEINU. S.A 
























Reload your flashlights and keep them | 
on the job with fresh, strong Eveready 
Unit Cells. If you haven't a flashlight, see 
the nearest Eveready dealer at once. Buy 
the improved Peed Flashlights from 
electrical, hardware and marine supply | 
dealers, drue, sporting goods and general 


J 
4 







Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL, CARBON’ COS ince 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





EVEREADY 
FLASH LIGHTS 
ff BATTERIES 


—they last longer 


se Entered as second-class matter, January 21, 1915, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of Match 3, 1879. 
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Photo courtesy Victoria and Island Publicity Bureau 
A typical North Country guide with a fawn. 


A true son of mother earth, he belongs 





The man seems as much a part of the surroundings as does the beastie he holds. 
to the brushwood, where he fits in quietly and without obtrusion. 
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Why the Dry FlyP 


A Champion of the Dry Fly Points Out the Advantages of 
the Surface Method. You May Not Agree With All He Has 
to Say, But We Believe You’ll Find the Article Interesting 


nahunk (“Sourdyhunk’’) coun- 

try at one of Maurice York’s 
outlying camps, I was forced by hunger 
and the prospect of a troutless pork 
dinner to use a wet fly on a dry-fly 
leader—a wet fly because the white- 
capped waves would have swamped a 
dry fly, and a dry-fly leader because I 
had nothing else in my cast case. I got 
enough trout for my dinner and was 
trying to get some for the other fel- 
low’s dinner when a back cast against 
an unexpected submerged trout proved 
too much for a nine foot 2-x Hardy 
leader. 
_ That was the first time I ever used a 
‘wet fly on a dry-fly leader, but it was 
not the first time that I found, on 
starting the back-cast, that there was 
_a trout on one of my wet flies. A wet- 
fly leader will usually stand five pounds 
dead weight and can’t be broken by re- 
covering against an unsuspected sub- 
merged fish. In fact, in my wet-fly 
days I have thrown a respectable sized 
‘trout clear over the canoe on the back 
cast. Who hasn’t? Striking is wholly 
a matter of chance. You see a whirl 
near your fly as you skitter it over the 
water “to imitate the movement of an 
insect” (!) and strike, sometimes too 
‘soon, often too late. It is all hit or miss, 
for you cannot possibly see your fish, 
and, by the way, did you ever notice 
how slowly an insect moves over the 
water (except the scuttling sedge) as 
compared with the rate of travel of 
your wet fly when you are fishing or 
skittering it? 


O NCE last summer in the Sourd- 


-|°HE dry-fly man, however, sees his 
trout taking his fly on the surface 
and knows just when to “strike” or 
rather, set the hook, for “striking,” as 
Mr. Halford says, implies violence 
which is just what the dry-fly man must 
avoid unless he wishes to snap his deli- 
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“Big Niagara,’ Sourdnahunk Stream. 


cate leader or tear his minute hook out 
of the trout’s mouth. Then consider 
dappling the dropper fly so that it 
dances just over the surface of the 
water, which hardly ever fails to pro- 
duce a rise; but what the wet-fly man 
does very awkwardly and for but a few 
seconds per cast, the dry-fly man ac- 
complishes delicately and with precision 
and keeps up for several minutes if his 
cast is long enough and his fly is a 
good floater. 

Wet fly fishing is essentially bait fish- 
ing, for the fly, silvered, tinseled, bright, 
gaudy, white, black or multi-colored, is 
drawn through the water just below 
the surface to produce in the mind of 
the trout the impression that it is a 
small fish or nymph or something that 
lives in the water and certainly not the 
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impression that it is a fly which the 
trout must surely know is a creature 
of the surface. 


LMOST all the choice waters like 

those of the Sourdnahunk country, 
which are closed to bait fishing, are 
closed also to trolling and spinning, but 
why, may I ask, is not wet-fly fishing 
precisely the same in principle as spin- 
ning? The trolling spoon rapidly spin- 
ning as it is drawn through the water 
produces a shimmering luminous ef- 
fect, when viewed from below, like a 
darting shiner, and undoubtedly is 
taken as such by the trout. Can there 
be the slightest doubt that a Silver 
Doctor, or a Lester, or a Silver Mont- 
treal is taken for the same reason? 

I have repeatedly tried to determine 
the relative effectiveness of the innum- 
erable wet-fly patterns, but have failed 
utterly to perceive the slightest differ- 
ence between their killing qualities, 
except possibly that dark flies are taken 
better on bright days, and light flies 
on dark days. I recall in this connec- 
tion a day on Foss and Knowlton Pond 
two years ago when I tried such un- 
usual flies as the Marble, the Flagon, 
the Hamlin, the Prouty, the Brandreth, 
the Lester, the Lord Baltimore and the 
Parmachenee Beau, together with the 
more common patterns, and found that 
the trout showed no preference what- 
ever. Did you ever have a trout take 
your wet fly the instant it struck the 
water? Is it not the invariable rule 
that it is not taken until fished? And 
yet it a common experience with the 
dry-fly man to have a trout jump for 
his fly the instant it alights on the 
surface. 


a, €4- often see a trout jump over a 

wet-fly which is stationary on the 
water. He sees it alight, darts for it, 
thinking it is a fly, sees that it isn’t as 
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he approaches it—ocu- 
lists tell us that a trout’s 
eye is so formed that he 
is very near-sighted— 
and carefully avoids it 
by jumping over it if he 
is traveling so fast that 
he can’t avoid it by turn- 
ing and _  diving—sixty 
miles an hour is the ob- 
served speed of a dart- 
ing trout; but when he 
jumps in the case of a 
dry fly he has the fly in 
his mouth. A wet fly 
must be moved rapidly 
through the water to pro- 
duce the iridescent effect 
of a shiner, but a dry fly, 
being an imitation of a 
natural fly, will serve its 
purpose even when quite 
motionless or when movy- 
ing very, very slowly 
down a stream or over 
the surface of a lake. 

Here is an experience 
with dry-fly which for interest and ex- 
citement beats any wet-fly game I ever 
played: 


OST POND is the trick pond of the 

Sourdnahunk. Whenever anyone 
gets particularly cocky over his pisca- 
torial ability, Maurice always sends 
him to Lost Pond. He usually returns 
skunked, although unbelievable catches 
of large trout are made every year on 
that delightful little spring-fed pond, 
which outlets into Katahdin Brook, the 
clearest and coldest of any Sourdna- 
hunk pond with the exception of Daicey. 
Before Freddy Hyde established his 
camp on Lost, I always stopped off 
on my way back from Foss and Knowle- 
ton for a try at the Lost trout, casting 
as a matter of form, merely, over the 
big spring hole by the stunted maple 
tree where the big trout lie and then 
going to the little spring hole in the 
cove at the upper end where the water 
is very cold and very shallow and where 
the trout are always rising. But as 
long as Mr. Hyde’s party were camp- 
ing on Lost I kept away, for no sooner 
did the trout learn that that redoubt- 
able angler was living on their pond 
than they became panic stricken and 
with one accord rushed for the outlet 
and sought refuge in Katahdin Brook, 
more especially as they knew that Mrs. 
Hyde, who casts 
the wickedest fly 


in seven states, 
was along. 
The day “in 


question was 
rather warm and 
even Foss and 
Knowlton Pond, 
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Quick water at the head of Hyde’s Pool, Sourdnahunk Stream. The deep quiet stretch is an ideal _ 


spot for the dry fly. 


which unworthily perpetuates. the 
names of two lumbermen who did their 
best to spoil the beauty of the pond by 
their operations many years ago, was 
not up to its standard. The surface of 
the little spring hole at Lost was quite 
unruffled. It was the first time I had 
ever seen it without pleasant-looking 
ripples made by _ soul-satisfying 
splashes. There wasn’t the slightest 
sign of fly on the water. I cast small 
dry flies on long delicate tapered leaders 
over all parts of the cove—fifty and 
sixty foot casts, for they have to be 
long as the water is so clear and shal- 
low—but got no response, although the 
flies came down as lightly as anyone 
could wish. Skunked at the little spring 
hole for the first time! 


ND then I remembered what a fish- 

ing friend had told me about an 
“artificial hatch” he said he once cre- 
ated. It seemed to me at the time I 
had read about something of the sort 
in some sportsman’s magazine or some- 
where, but I listened in a seemly man- 
ner, as becomes every true angler when 
regaled with a fish story, and made no 
caustic comment. As he told the story, 
there came to mind a couplet I read 
some years before deeply graven with 
a pen-knife by some piscatorial cynic 
on the cook house of Hen McKenney’s 
delightful outlying camp on Lang Pond 
in the Parlin country: 


“This problem to solve 
I sincerely do wish, 

Does fishing make liars 
Or do only liars fish?” 


a sentiment which had crystallized 
when Dame Julianna Berners wrote the 


first English book on fly fishing about 
the time of Chaucer. Even Mr. Hal- 
ford, in his Dry-Fly Man’s Complete 
Handbook, cautions the angler not to 
deceive himself (much less others) 
when weighing his cast. Many fish 
stories I have heard have recalled that 
couplet. 


T occurred to me when I read in “The 

Way of a Trout with a Fly” by the 
interesting but misguided G. E. M. 
Skues, who advocates fishing with 
nymphs and other sunken wet-flies, that 
he could tell when the trout were tak- 
ing blue-winged olives and when olive 
duns by the double or kidney-shaped 
whirl they made in the former case. 

The day was warm, it was nearly 
supper time and I was two miles from 
camp; and making an artificial hatch, 
according to my friend’s recipe, was 
strenuous work; but I didn’t like the 
idea of being skunked at the Lost spring 
hole, so I tied on a J. J. Hardy “Vari- 
ation Baigent’s Brown,” No. 14, which 
resembles many flies generically and 
none specifically, and started in. Dr. 
Baigent’s eleven new patterns and Mr. 
J. J. Hardy’s twelve, with their long 
shiny iridescent hackles of matured 
English gamecock feathers, are well 
worth investigating, by the way. I had 
great fun with all twenty-three pat- 
terns last summer. I shot out forty 
feet of tapered D line, to which was 
tied a nine foot tapered leader and, as 
soon as the fly alighted, instantly made 
the back cast, then made the false fly- 
drying cast, and again put the fly on 
the water a few inches away from the 
spot at which it first fell, and so on 








Indian Pitch on the Sourdnahunk. The rugged beauty of Maine’s trout streams has ever made them 
objects of the anglers’ attention. 


thirty times a minute, for three or four 
minutes—very easy to tell about, but 
try it once and find out a real test for 
wrist endurance! 


EMEMBER I was using a D line 
and a stiff 4%4 oz. dry-fly rod. Just 
as my wrist was giving out and my 
fingers becoming numb, a trout rose to 


my fly. All sense of fatigue instantly 


vanished. I jerked the fly away and 
kept up the “hatch.” Soon they were 
jumping two and three ata time. They 
_ Were jumping while my fly was in the 
_air, and there was absolutely no fly on 
'the water! I had done my friend an 
‘injustice. He had not told a fish 
story.” A particularly heavy splash oc- 
curred at the right hand corner of the 
‘cove where I have seen a dozen size- 
‘able trout lying in eighteen inches of 
water with their noses up against a 
boulder. My fly was over the place in 
an instant and immediately was gulped 
down with a resounding smack. Then 
‘I struck, slowly and gently. He let me 
lead him quietly and sedately out of 
‘the spring hole like a little lamb, but 
a rod’s length from the canoe he 
changed his mind and there was a nice, 
fast little tussle. I kept him away from 
‘the spring hole, however, and finally 
netted him—thirteen inches, just under 
apound. And all the time I was play- 
ing him the other trout kept on jump- 
ing, not the way they jump in Daicey 
when the May-Fly are up, but off and 
on in a somewhat desultory fashion as 
if they had gotten the habit. 
I was late for supper as it was and 
I knew there were plenty of trout in 
York’s ice-box. There always are— 
usually there are too many. I was sat- 
) isfied. I had performed an interesting 
experiment and I could still say I had 


. 
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never been skunked at the little spring 
hole. Out of pure devilment, I replaced 
the dainty little Variation Baigent’s 
Brown with a No. 8 Parmachenee Belle, 
“The Terror of the Maine Woods.” I 
cast it as nicely and as lightly as a 
No. 8 could be cast on a nine foot tap- 
ered leader terminating in a 2-x point, 
and that’s much more nicely and much 
more lightly than it could possibly be 
cast on a wet-fly leader. Result: I set 
down every trout in the spring hole. 
Then I went back to York’s for a late 
supper. Wasn’t that more fun than 
a two-pound double on No. 8 wet-flies 
and a weeping rod, or a four-pounder 
on a No. 6 Morning Glory? 

I think the most effective answer to 
the question WHY DRY? is the rhetor- 
ical question: WHY WET? 


The following excerpt, sent in by the 
author, should be of interest to all dry 
fly men: 


WHERE THE BRIGHT WATERS 
MEET 
By Harry Plunket Greene. Published 
by Philip Allen & Company, Qual- 
ity Court, London, 1924. Copy of 
pages 209 and 210. 

“But if you can wear arising fish down, 
you can also bring a non-rising fish up 
—by creating an artificial rise and per- 
suading him that the duns have started 
in for the day. I have done it on the 
Bourne dozens of times, and was able 
once to demonstrate it to “Corrigeen” of 
the Field, who, though skeptical at first, 
accepted it at once when he saw it in 
performance. He has, I understand, 
practiced it since himself with great 
success. Two things are necessary to 
bring it off—you must see your fish, 
and your sixth sense must tell you that 


he will rise if it is made 
worth his while. He may 
be lying motionless on 
the bottom, sullen and 
asleep to look at, he may 
not have a wag in his 
tail, he may, in fact, look 
hopeless for your pur- 
pose; but if you know in 
your bones, as you do in 
some queer way, that he 
would be glad of a dun 
or two for breakfast, you 
can try for him with per- 
fect confidence. One 
thing is sure—he is per- 
fectly comfortable where 
he is, and is not going to 
trouble to come up unless 
it is really going to be a 
good thing—zjin _ other 
words, unless he is con- 
vinced that a rise has 
come on and is well set. 
What you have got to do 
is to persuade him that 
the river has never pro- 
vided such a rise of dun in its exis- 
tence, and that if he does not come up 
for them he will have missed the meal 
of a life-time. 

“You keep pegging your fly above 
him, sometimes in front of his nose, 
sometimes close to his right, sometimes 
to his left, sometimes far out in the 
circle and sometimes at the back of his 
head. In fact, you must cover the whole 
field of vision. There is no need to 
change the fly; the same one does for 
all. You may do it a couple of hun- 
dred times before he will take any no- 
tice. Then you will see an almost im- 
perceptible undulation of his body; at 
the next cast his tail will wag very 
slightly; then he rises about two inches 
off the bottom and settles back again; 
then he either rushes at the fly and 
takes it with a snap, or much oftener 
sails slowly up to it and starts quietly 
in on his meal, fully believing that 
there is a good hour’s feed ahead 
of him. (The millionaire can, of course, 
send his chauffeur up to the bridge 
above, with a box of flies, and instruc- 
tions to drop them one by one into the 
various ripples. .Why make a toil of 
a pleasure?) 

“Tt is an almost invariable experi- 
ence when duns begin to come up after 
a long blank, that only the small fish 
take them for the first few minutes. 
There is evidently a reluctance on the 
part. of their 
elders to bestir 
themselves unless 
it means real bus- 
iness. The ‘arti- 
ficial’ rise is sim- 
ply a matter of 
patience and 
keeping... at it.” 








Emerging from the water, the young eagle screams defiance. 


An 
Exciting’ 
Adventure 
With 
the King 
of 
the Air 


Climbing to an Eagle’s Nest 


HAD been told by several old- 
| timers who had lived in the land 

long enough for their words to 
carry weight, that it was not a wise 
thing to attempt. More than that, they 
said it was not safe. 

I do not say this to in any way 
glorify that which I did, but merely to 
show that I was one of that large 
youthful order which is prone to dis- 
count sage advice and to insist upon 
personal experience as the only proof of 
the wisdom or folly of a course. 

This counsel had been tendered me 
in the early part of the summer, be- 
fore the big run of salmon started, 
and I was taken from the cannery and 
placed as trap-watchman upon a lonely 
stretch of Kupreanof Island. 

In that part of Alaska the bald 
eagles are pretty numerous. The idea 
of getting pictures of them grew in 
my mind. I had plenty of time on my 
hands. I had a camera. And I knew, 
by the eagles I had seen fishing just 
off the point next to my shack, that 
there were nests back there in the tall 
cedars somewhere. 

I spent hours at a time searching 
the woods, and finally located a nest in 
a high cedar. I would probably never 
have discovered it had not the parent 
eagle, that happened to be on the nest 
at that time, seen me down there in 
the undergrowth and sent out a pierc- 
ing ‘Ch-ch-ch-ch—chee-e-e-e; ch-ch-ch- 
ch—chee-e-e-e.”” 

I worked my way about in the low- 
growing bushes till from one particular 
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By EVAN M. POST 


spot I could see up through the 
branches. Then I spotted the great 
nest of sticks and grass far up there 
on that sleek trunk of the cedar. It 
was a monstrous tree—well, I’d say a 
good six feet through at the butt, and 
the nest was fully a hundred and 
twenty feet above the ground. From 
down there where I was, the nest looked 
pretty small, but I knew it was the 
distance that made it look so. For I 
had been told that they measured about 
six feet across, and sometimes more. 

At this point a shadow fell over the 
bushes before me. I swung about and 
caught sight of the old bird who had 
cried out his warning to me. Though 
he was sailing above the tops of the 
trees, I could see that he was of large 
spread. 

But now to climb the tree. As I have 
said, the trunk of the tree was smooth 
and limbless for a good fifty or sixty 
feet. And I could see that these first 
limbs up there were too old and rotting 
to support my weight. The first limbs 
that I felt I could count on were per- 
haps seventy-five feet in the air. And 
seventy-five feet, I was to learn, is 
seventy-five feet, and no less—when 
you’ve got only air to break your fall, 
should you fall. Well, I wasn’t plan- 
ning to fall. 


N old Norwegian, long in the coun- 
try, had told me that the big dan- 
ger to be encountered in climbing to 
eagles’ nests is that of the old parent 
bird attacking you, and gouging for 


your eyes with their long talons. One 
story in particular had been told me 
about a man who had attempted to 
climb to one before shooting the parent 
birds. He did not come back to camp 
that night and his partner, searching 
for him the next day, found him cling- 
ing to the limbs far up in the tree. It 
seems the eagles had got at his eyes, 
and that he is now stone blind. 


Bu I am getting away from my ace 
count. Going to my shack on 
the shore of the island I soon came 
back with a long length of half-inch 
rope and an axe. I already had my 
rifle with me. 
Now I could see that there was not 
a chance in the world of my scaling 
the bare trunk of the big cedar in which 
the nest was located. So I looked about 
for other means of gaining my object-. 
ive. Growing parallel with the big 
cedar was another tree of about four 
feet thickness at the butt. This tree 
was about ten feet from the other one, 
but I could see that at a height of some 
seventy feet one limb of this smaller 
tree (which had more limbs than the 
big cedar) came out pretty near to the 
cedar. I figured that if I could climb 
the smaller tree, I could swing over t0| 
the big one by means of that outreach- 
ing limb. But right here I was up 
against another difficulty! there were 
no limbs on the second tree for nearly 
forty feet. 
Then I took the axe and attempted 
to fell a small neighboring spruce int¢ 








this second tree. In 
this way, using the 
felled tree for a 
ladder, I planned 
that I could make 
the ascent, 


So far so good. 
But I had _ not 
taken into consid- 
eration one thing: 
It was that there 
might be some diffi- 
culty in felling 
this third tree just 
as I wanted it—so 
that it would lean 
upon the tree par- 
allel with the one 
containing the nest. 


Well, I com- 
menced chopping. 
And as soon as I 
did, I discovered 
that now both the , 
old eagles were fly- 
ing about just above the tops of the 
trees. They didn’t let me forget that 
they were there, either. They contin- 
ued to circle about and keep up their 
piercing cries. 


HE first small spruce I chopped 

didn’t fall where I wanted it to. 
It got weak or something and toppled 
over backward. It’d taken me almost 
an hour to cut it down, because I chop 
sort of funny and don’t generally hit 
twice in the same place. And when I 
finally did succeed in felling a tree, a 
wind or something had to come along 
and send it reeling off in the wrong di- 
rection. Well, I kept this up for about 
two hours, counting a lot of rests, and 
that part of the forest began to look a 
lot different from what it did when I 
first arrived on the scene. I’d knocked 
down five trees in all and they’d all 
fallen off at crazy angles.. It looked as 





Young eaglet in nest. 


though a colony of drunken beavers had 
been at work. 

Then by some mistake in my calcula- 
tions the sixth tree fell in the right 
place. I guess all the chopping I’d 
been doing that afternoon down there 
under their home tree had got on the 
nerves of the old pair of eagles, be- 
cause they were pretty excited by this 
time. 

I didn’t exactly like the idea of kill- 
ing the old eagles, even though up in 
that country they are looked upon as 
pests and a bounty has been placed on 
them. But I knew that I’d have to or 
run the chance of being attacked up 
there in the tree. 

I hid in the bushes and shot one of 
the bald eagles but the other one was 
rather wary and wouldn’t give me a 
chance for a shot. I thought I’d scared 
him and that he wouldn’t have the nerve 
to attack me. 

I tied the rope I’d brought around my 
shoulders, slung my rifle over my back 
and began to climb. It was hard going, 
and every once in a while the muzzle 
of my rifle would catch in a limb and 
I’d have to duck back to free it before 
I could climb farther. 


ELL, I hadn’t gone far when thing's 

began to happen. I had reached the 
trunk of the small cedar by this time 
and was about sixty feet above ground. 
I had been too intent on my climbing to 
pay much attention to the eagle I hadn’t 
killed. I saw him now and I stopped 
climbing for the moment. He was 
circling closer than before. I wasn’t 
in a very secure position. I had about 
all I could do to hold on to the tree, so 
didn’t have a chance to use my rifle. 
And besides, my chances of hitting him 
while flying were not so good, I knew. 





A full grown bald eagle, surprised at fishing. Note the defensive attitude. 


I started climbing again, and that 
loud “Ch-ch-ch—chee-e-e, ch-ch-ch— 
chee-e-e-e,” came from above me. I al- 
most lost my nerve at that point and 
I know my knees weren’t altogether 
steady, for I was thinking of that story 
that had been told me about the man 
who had been found far up in the tree, 
clinging to the branches. 


T wasn’t a comforting thought, and, 

after all, I reasoned, there was no 
sense of my taking chances like that for 
the sake of a picture. 

The eagle’s actions at this: jrncture 
decided me. He swooped down and 
came much closer to me than he ever 
had before. He was a big bird and 
must have measured at least seven feet 
and a half from tip to tip. 

So I went down the tree and hid for 
almost an hour. I hadn’t seen any- 
thing of the old bird for some time 
now, and concluded that it judged I had 
left and that it had gone out to fish 
for salmon to take to the nest and feed 
the young ones there. 

Now if that were the case, I would 
probably have time to get up to the nest 
and get a picture if I hurried. 

Which I did. When I reached the 
spot where the limb I have mentioned 
jutted out from the tree I was in toward 
the big cedar, I found that things 
looked a lot different now than they did 
when I was on the firm ground looking 
up. I discovered that the limb was 
both old and partly rotten, and that 
also it did not come within five feet 
of closing the gap between the two 
trees. There was something I hadn’t 
counted on. 

I took the end of the rope I had and 
threw it over to the other tree. After 
several attempts, I succeeded in getting 
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The young eagle swims quite readily 


it around a limb of the other tree. Then, 
with a crotched stick which I cut from 
a limb beside me, I “fished” for the 
end of the rope that dangled over that 
limb. I drew it to me, and made the 
end fast. Then, by swaying the top of 
the tree a few inches at a time, and 
cinching up each time on the slack rope, 
I bent the top.of the tree I was in 
closer to the big nest-tree. 


WONDER now that I had the nerve 

to do what I did. I know I would 
be afraid to do it again. But I was 
thinking more of the pictures I was go- 
ing to get than I was of anything else. 

There wasn’t a thing except space 
between me and the ground as I swung 
off on that limb and went hand over 
hand to the other tree. I kept my arms 
over the rope I’d strung across so that 
if the limb should break, I’d have the 
rope to fall back on. 

I was now in the big tree, and near 
my objective. Not twenty feet above 
me was the nest. It was fully six feet 
across, and there were sticks in it that 
were a good inch and a half through. 


I looked about to see if I could locate 
the remaining parent bird, but it was 
nowhere in sight; but I also knew that 
if my reasoning had been correct—and 
it had gone fishing—it might be back 
anytime now. 


ELL, I gained the nest and here’s 

the picture of what I saw there. 
(See illustration of young eaglet.) It’s 
not a very good picture because I was 
thinking more of that eagle that might 
be coming any minute. There wasn’t 
a single limb above the nest. It was 
practically at the tip top of the tree, 
and that accounts for the fact that it’s 
out of focus. I didnt have a portrait at- 
tachment and had to get the camera six 
feet from the baby eagle for the pic- 
ture to be clear. I had begun to think 
more of yours truly and less of the pic- 
ture I was taking. And perhaps it is 
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just as well that I did. I sometimes 
wonder just what would have happened 
had I taken a little more time. I am 
certain that the picture would have 
been better, but I’m not quite so sure 
that it would have been developed. If 
you get what I mean. 


OR it was just a moment later that 
I heard a cry that came pretty 
near, I fear, to sending my heart up in 
my throat. It was the battle cry of the 
great American bird, and I was in no 
position to give battle. I made an ig- 
nominous retreat that is rather hazy 
in my mind. I had caught a glimpse 
of the great monarch of the air sweep- 
ing toward me. Just how I got to the 
ground in the time that I did is still 
not just clear to me. Therefore I can- 
not give here the details of it. But if 
you have ever been in a fire station 
when the gong is sounded and have wit- 
nessed a fireman sliding down the brass 
pole from the loft above, I venture to 
say that you can bring to mind a pic- 
ture of the descent I made. 
In relating this, I suppose I should 
have been orderly and told you some- 
thing of the baby eagle while I was up 


in the tree, so to speak. Not being 
orderly in such matters, I’ll say some- 
thing about Young America now that 
the ground has been reached and my 
mind is functioning more or less as 
a normal mind should. 


N the first place, he was the gamest 

little bird I’ve ever seen. He had 
more fight per square inch than a Mar- 
ine, bearing in mind Chateau Thierry. 

The moment I poked my head above 
the rim of the nest, he reared upon 
his legs and glared defiance at me. And 
when I say glared, I mean just that. 
He spread his little fuzzy, featherless 
wings, crouched back and let out a 
series of baby cries that resembled even 
then that great, piercing cry that was 
soon to be his heritage. Lord of the 
Air! He has been rightly named. 
From his baby brown eyes there seemed 
to flare defiance at all creation. He 
knew that I had no business there, and 
looked at me as much as to say: 

“If I had my growth, or even half 
of my growth, you’d never be up here, 
you big coward.” And his actions 
backed up these words I imagined him 
to be saying. He was several weeks 
old, but the bald eagle gets its growth 
very slowly. It is months before he 
is ready to take to the air. 

But I was curious to see just what 
my little friend was going to look like 
in two months. So I waited till that 
time should come, and he knew he would 
be about ready to take his initial flight 
into the air. 


Nex I had heard that the eagle is a 

big bird by the time it is able to 
fly, but I was not prepared for what I 
saw. 

No, I didn’t climb that tree again. 
Don’t get the wrong impression. Though ~ 
I will admit I was foolish enough to 
try to. But I hadn’t climbed far when 
I saw somethine that created in 


(Continued on page 312) 





Though but a few months old, he is quite capable of taking 
care of himself, 


a 





and 


OR some years I was accustomed 
to invite friends to shoot and fish 
on my country estate not many 

miles from New York City limits. De- 
velopment of the automobile brought so 
many strangers who hunted over my 
grounds without permission that I final- 
ly put the property under State con- 
trol as a game refuge. Up to that time 
a fair balance of nature had been main- 
tained because trappers had been given 
permission to get fur-bearing animals. 
During the next three years under pro- 
tection, there was a marked increase 
of game birds and animals on the place. 
Deer frequently came into the garden, 
quail, ruffed grouse, woodcock and 
pheasants bred near the house. Black 
ducks and wood ducks had nests along 
the stream and by the lake. Rabbits 
and gray squirrels got to be a nuisance, 
and muskrats were abundant in all of 
the still waters. 

The next thing that happened was an 
increase in predatory birds and ani- 
mals catching up with the food supply. 
According to the game refuge law I 
was not allowed to shoot or trap any of 
this “vermin.” Perhaps the most not- 
able increase was made by red and 
gray foxes, raccoons, skunks and opos- 
sums. There was a question if there 
was an increase in the breeding of 
minks and otters on the place, because 
these animals are long range travelers. 
There was a marked increase of minks, 
however, which congregated on my 


_ property because of the abundance of 


_ food there. 


I do not know whether or 


not brown weasels increased in num- 


bers, but they find an abundance of 


_ food anyway, regardless of game pre- 


_ serve conditions. 


Coopers’ hawks, red- 
shouldered hawks and red-tailed hawks 
bred regularly on the place. So did 
barred owls, screech owls and crows. 
Sometimes the sharp-shinned hawk 


_ bred there. 


[P°UBTLESS the number of snap- 


ping turtles was lessened by foxes 


_and skunks which trail females to the 


nest when they are laying eggs and then 
dig out the nests, but enough old-timers 
were left in the stream to make consid- 


_ erable trouble for water fowl and trout. 


Notwithstanding the increase in the 
predatory birds and animals, a fair bal- 


_ ance of nature was still maintained, but 


on a Game Protective 


Experiment 


the Suffering of Animals in 


By DR. ROBERT T. MORRIS 


it was impossible for me to raise any 
domesticated ducks, geese, turkeys or 
chickens without keeping them in such 
close confinement that it was hardly 
worth while. This condition of things 
at the end of three years, with a marked 
increase of both game and natural 
enemies, is what commonly occurs when 
a county or state makes a closed sea- 
son on game birds without making pro- 
vision at the same time for the disposal 
of enemies. Balance is maintained well 
enough until the protection period is 
passed. Sportsmen are then allowed to 
shoot again. When this occurs, balance 
is lost. The disproportionate number 
of undestroyed enemies means the wip- 
ing out of almost every remnant of 
game birds. Many years are then re- 
quired for getting back to a normal 
condition of things again in the same 
covert. 


1 the case of my property there was 

no opening of the protected grounds 
to sportsmen, but practically the same 
effect was brought about by a winter of 
snow and heavy crust. The ground was 
covered so deeply and for such a length 
of time that orchardists well remember 
the year as that in which so many 
fruit trees were girdled by rodents. The 
predatory birds and animals, finding it 
difficult to get their regular supply of 
rabbits and mice, turned to the game 
birds and pretty nearly exhausted the 
supply. I came definitely to the con- 
clusion that game protection laws which 
make no provision for disposal of pre- 
datory species are failures. 

My property was not placed further 
under state protection. Last winter 
and so far this year one of my neigh- 
bors has been allowed to trap as freely 
as he wished, and whenever professional 
work would allow I have run a week- 
end trap line myself just as a reminder 
of old times. In addition to wild ani- 
mals during the past winter, I have 
caught four cats and three dogs. Cats 


I always kill when they are found in, 


the traps because they are deadly when 
running wild in the woods. The in- 
crease in the number of errant cats is 
checked partly by other predatory ani- 
mals which kill the kittens, but the old 
cats which survive are large, ferocious 
and always fat, even when captured in 
the dead of winter at a time of deep 
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Traps 


snows. One of the cats that I killed 
was a beautiful angora that had been 
living in a crevice of a cliff on my place 
for two or three years. 


HEN valuable dogs are caught in 

traps I have always allowed them 
to go, believing that one lesson would 
suffice. Right here in this connection is 
where I want to make my comment 
about the suffering of animals in traps. 
Otters, minks and muskrats seldom suf- 
fer because it is customary to arrange 
traps in such a way that these animals 
will drown themselves promptly, al- 
though recently an otter pulled a heavy 
trap and drag about twenty-five feet 
up-stream against a strong current be- 
fore escaping. 

I had always supposed that a good 
deal of suffering was inevitable on the 
part of animals which are trapped on 
land and which give evidence of violent 
efforts to escape. They bite off sap- 
lings and bushes to a remarkable ex- 
tent when the trap chain or the drag 
hinders their escape. Day before yes- 
terday I found a large old hound in 
one of my fox traps. He had broken 
up the bushes and had chewed down 
many saplings which obstructed his 
way. When I found him he was lying 
upon his side. His eyes were closed and 
he was apparently in a state of utter 
exhaustion. I spoke to him kindly and 
said, ‘Poor old chap. This is pitiful. 
I did not mean to harm you.” It sud- 
denly occurred to me that I did not 
have my heavy gauntlet gloves which 
are required when one takes a strange 
dog out of a steel trap. It was neces- 
sary for me to walk more than a mile 
in order to get the gloves and return. 
The hound had‘ changed his position 
somewhat and had broken down more 
brush. I patted him on the head while 
he lay on his side and gently as pos- 
sible pressed down the spring of the 
trap. 


HEN the hound found himself free 
he stood up, shook himself and 
turned to go through the woods, wag- 
ging his tail as much as to say, 
“Thanks, things are all right now.” He 
went on several yards to a wood road 
and then suddenly remembered that he 
had forgotten something. He came 
(Continued on page 306) 
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safely said that the angler who 

can readily tell just where trout 
hide in unfamiliar streams has solved 
more than half the problem in the cap- 
ture of a full creel. He may be de- 
ficient in tackle equipment or a choice 
of taking flies and even lack expert 
methods, yet he will succeed in getting 
trout far better than the expert fly 
angler using the best flies and the finest 
tackle without a knowledge of trout 
habits. Everywhere we see this illus- 
trated in results attained by country 
fishermen residing near trout waters; 
with implements unfit to name as tackle, 
he wanders alongside the stream with 
sharp eyes open, alert to observe every 
angle in trout habits and remembered 
from boyhood he has gained and kept 
in mind what goes on in the haunts 
of trout. He puts his accumulated 
knowledge to advantage and _ wisely 
chooses to fish only when right condi- 
tions prevail. Well may the village 
oracle say, with truth, “Bill gets them 
every time.” He is “mum” to your 
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F ROM a broad standpoint it may be 


Ready for the creel 


The Habits of Trout and Where They Abide 


A Timely Article on Trout Ways and Natural Foods 


By LOUIS RHEAD 
Drawings by the Author 


question of how, when and where he 
got those big fish, and he never shows 
envy of your flies or outfit. 


HE same efficiency is seen in guides, 

in all fishing localities, to whom fish- 
ing is a science, a long experience of 
deep study from every standpoint; such 
being the case, the advantages are all 
on their side. You can best learn the 
habits of trout in any location by a 
study of their food supply; where food 
is most abundant, trout are sure to 
abide and the greater part of their 
food is taken at the surface, insects, 
floating animal life, such as caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, crickets and other living 
or drowned land creatures. Next in 


.importance, food is taken in the water 


from the bottom up to the surface, the 
vast quantity of nymphs or undeveloped 
insects rising constantly to the surface 
from the riverbed. 


N addition to that is fish food, min- 
nows and young of others, as well as 
their own species. 


Lastly, food gath- 





ered from the riverbed, crawfish, vari- 
ous creepers that live and breed in 
mud or sand. An intelligent study of 
this food will enable the angler to at- 
tain more success in the use of artifical 
imitations to make his lure act in the 
water more like what trout see when 
taking food. 


S a general rule, trout prefer a 

chosen spot and stay there if un- 
disturbed, though the larger fish roam 
about to forage at night, returning to 
lie quiet by day in some deep hole be- 
hind or under submerged rocks. To 
discover best the hiding place, study 
surface runways, channels and current | 
formations. Watch a cork or a floating | 
object going down stream, and if you | 
continue to observe its course, you see | 
a rise of insects appear floating down | 
along the very path taken by the ob- | 
ject noted. Time is not wasted observ- 
ing the floating insects, because now — 
and then trout may be seen rising and | 
feeding just under the passing insect, 
and it is at those places you should cast. © 


The reason trout congregate in pools 
just below rapids or waterfa!l!s, is that 
vast quantities of floating insects are 
driven round and round the pool cur- 
rents right under which trout lie poised 
constantly, swimming up for food. 


Le you take a handful of foam lying 

beside a sunken log or rock you will 
find it contains a large quantity of liv- 
ing and drowned insects. If you see a 
fair sized brook flowing into a large 
stream, the pool below its junction is 
bound to contain a number of trout, 
the situation being preferred because 
brook water is of lower temperature 
than the main stream, more especially 
during warm weather. When you see 
a rippling runway passing through the 
middle of a large deep pool, depend 
upon it, trout only lie directly under 
the runway and not in the wide placid 
waters at each side, however deep it 
may be. When the river dashes over a 
steep incline, the only trout situations 
are just below the quiet waters in the 
middle of two runways formed by large 
rocks. 

These runways contain a never end- 
ing supply of insect food, though the 
situation is commonly very difficult to 
fish, yet when caught the trout are more 
gamy, because the swift running food 
requires a like action to get it. Those 
trout which feel sluggishly are usually 
less gamy in action on a restraining 
line. When their food is taken on the 


* bottom, trout will hardly ever leap 


above the surface on a restraining line. 
If they rush and leap after their food 
they also do it to resist capture. When 
trout fail to respond to the anglers’ 
flies, cast on the surface, they are either 
feeding at the bed of the stream or near 
the midwater on the vast quantity of 
nymphs that continually rise from the 
stream bed to the surface and there 
development into adult insects. For 
such conditions it is best to fish wet 
flies just below the surface or nymphs 
at the bottom. 

Trout never habitually abide near 
or at the surface, they always stay near 
the river bed to dart up for food, then 
back to the bottom. Unless the water 
is fairly deep, they never stay near the 
stream side, except at night the larger 
fish roam the shallow sides after min- 
nows. 


WV HEN the river is in flood they 

move from the rushing torrent to 
quiet back waters where both insects 
and minnows take refuge from swift 
waters in places where the current goes 
round in a circle. If you drop a sunken 
bait or fly at the edge nearest the main 
rush of water you will get trout. Per- 
haps the most fruitful places to get 


large fish is at the foot of a runway, 


formed by the junction of two fair-sized 
streams, or a large tributary to the 
main stream. Trout are always to be 
found in highly aerated water, formed 
by large boulders half or fully sub- 
merged, though they prefer to lie just 
out or below the wildest rough waters, 
and at times they lie in quiet currents 
directly under the turbulent surface. 


TRICTLY speaking, trout are not 

gregarious, they do not congregate 
together like bass, in amiable relation- 
ship. Trout are decidedly unneighbor- 
ly, fighting savagely among themselves 
for a preferred situation, that when 
secured they valiantly defend from 
every invader, big or little. These 
chosen above are taken, first, for abun- 
dance of food nearby, second, for secu- 
rity and safe retreat from danger. It is 
true that several or a greater number 
will locate in large pools where they 
take a spot or situation and keep it 
generally in a line, one after the other, 
each fighting many battles to retain 
a chosen spot, and at those places where 
the flow of food is most abundant the 
strongest and largest are sure to be 
found. 

Should any one leave its place by 
night to forage elsewhere, and return 
to the same spot, if occupied by its fel- 
lows the fight is again resumed for pos- 
session, more especially if a good food 
situation. Should a 
large fish be cap- 
tured from under a 
rock in a quiet se- 
cluded pool, the fol- 
lowing day it will be 
occupied by a smaller 
fish. This remark- 
able feature of trout 
habits continues ex- 
actly the same, year 
after year. I have 
captured trout in 
identical positions 
every season for 
twenty years, though 
it happens some- 
times a certain 
stretch of water or 
large pool is sud- 
denly barren of fish, 
and the reason for it is the river cur- 
rent formation has changed by reason 
of floods, ice jams or other causes to 
remove the usual food supply, thus the 
angler will see the importance of a 
most careful study of currents and 
runways. 


Variations in the temperature of the 
water and the air exercise a great in- 
fluence on trout, as, indeed, it does on 
insect life. At early seasons of melted 
snow water, aquatic life is absent—the 
river is dead as yet, minnows, creepers, 
insects and other creatures are not seen, 








and until they move about in the water, 
trout are dormant lying flat on the 
riverbed or: covered under mud or sand 
to avoid the chilly water. 


Peek temperature induces all 

aquatic denizens to active life, and 
several warm days in April make a sud- 
den and wonderful change, very grati- 
fying to the waiting angler. Later in 
the season, on cold blustery days, in- 
sects are not moving and you find small 
success with your lures. This, of course, 
applies to large rivers. Small brooks 
are less affected—their rapid course 
through wooded districts is a protection 
from freezing, and in such places small 
brook trout may be captured through- 
out the cold months with the fly as a 
lure. Such conditions prevail in lakes, 
where the deeper parts never get such 
a low temperature that trout may not 
feed on bottom creepers. 

In the large rivers where pools are 
12 to 20 feet deep and a twelve inch 
covering of ice protects the under 
water, trout move and feed on what 
creatures they can find moving near the 
river bed. The impatient angler must 
change his attitude, first learn to know 
what food trout consume and where it 
exists, then learn what is best in lure 
and fly to entice fish to take it. In the 
past, when fishing failed, he placed all 
his faith and efforts in earth worms 
with more or less 
success, less I im- 
agine, if his knowl- 
edge of trout habits 
be scanty. At the 
present time, condi- 
tions are very much 
the same and that is 
why I hope the in- 
formation in this 
paper founded upon 
many years of pa- 
tient study and re- 
search will lead the 
angler to a new 
path of keener de- 
light in his recrea- 
tion. The alert up- 
to-date angler will 
far better accom- 
plish it if equipped 
with a supply of bottom lures, hand in 
hand with knowledge of how, when and 
where to use them, but he can only do 
so and do it rightly by some better 
understanding of the natural habits of 
wild trout. 


E have twenty-four forms of 
salmon trout in the waters of 
North America, to which should be 
added three important species—the 
brown trout, Loch Leven, and European 
trout, which were imported about 1880 
(Continued on page 305) 
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Standing shots come but rarely. 


HOOTING at game is a vastly 

different proposition than shoot- 

ing at a target. A shooter able 
to score 95 or better at the targets 
might easily find himself scoring 100% 
misses in the game fields. The funda- 
mental principles are, of course, the 
same, and the man who is a good target 
shot has a big advantage over the man 
who has had no shooting experience at 
all. Just the same all the details are 
so very much different in the woods 
from what they are on the range, that 
often the target shot will find himself 
quite as helpless as the fellow who is no 
shot at all. What the target shot, who 
wants to be a hunter should do, is to 
make himself as familiar as possible 
with the kind of shots that are common 
in the woods. The man who has learned 
to shoot on the range has been accus- 
tomed to shoot at a stationary target 
which is plainly visible. Generally, he 
is perfectly comfortable, that is, he is 
not cold, wet, or out of breath. He has 
all the time he needs to get into a com- 
fortable position. The light is good, 
and his sights are made to show up 
clearly against the target—what he has 
learned, is to “hold” and to “press the 
trigger.” 


With the hunter shooting at game it 
is quite different. He is often out of 
breath, wet or cold, or both, and he has 
to shoot from all kinds of positions— 
and do it quick—or lose the game, and 
he doesn’t want to do that. Maybe he 
has worked hard several hours—pos- 
sibly days—to get the shot, and he must 
make it count. Often the game is half 
hid by trees or brush, and more often 


yet it is moving. 

A LARGER per cent of hunters fail 
to get their game because of poor 

marksmanship in the woods than all the 

other reasons put together. Some 

hunters fail to find their game, but 

more fail to stop it when they do find 
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it. Once in a great while the hunter 
will get an open standing shot—then is 
when the good shot at the. targets 
should score. However, to be a real 
hunter you must score on the more com- 
mon and difficult shots. 


There are three ways, that is, three 
good ways of shooting at moving game. 
One is to swing with your game, the 
same as in shooting a shotgun at mov- 
ing game. That is you follow the move- 
ment of the game with your front sight 
until you get it in the exact spot, then 
pull. Of course in all shooting you 
must keep your front and rear sights 
correctly lined. I believe the majority 
can do this the easiest with a rear peep 
sight—it should be a small disc with 
a large hole. With a low power rifle, 
or one with a slow lock it will be neces- 
sary to hold ahead of your game in 
order to hit it. With a modern high 
velocity arm the bullet will hit pretty 
close to where you hold—unless it is a 
long range shot. 


NOTHER method is “snap _ shoot- 

ing’”’—to do this accurately requires 
a lot of training and skill. We will 
suppose you jump a deer. The instant 
you see game -you line your sights in 
its direction. You see the deer bound 
or leap and you know what its course 
will be for the next few feet (until it 
hits the ground again). You throw in 
ahead with your bead to spot where you 
think the deer will be at the exact in- 
stant your bead gets there, and pull. 
When you become expert at it, the 
throwing of the gun to the shoulder, 
lining the sights, and then throwing to 
the exact spot, and pulling, will be just 
one move, and just about as quick as 
you can throw the gun to your face. 
You must pull the instant your bead 
gets where you want it—you can’t wait 
to be sure it is on the deer, if you do, 
it surely won’t be! Asa rule, when one 
has learned snap shooting, he can tell 


Game Shooting 
With the Rifle 


Practice Is Necessary to Attain 
Proficiency in Running 


Game Shots 


By BYRON E. COTTRELL 


when he pulls whether or not he hits. 
Some say a snap shooter doesn’t use his 
sights, but I will say as a rule he does, 
if he can really shoct and hit. A good 
shot will do surprisingly accurate shoot- 
ing this way, but it requires a lot of 
training. The eye, the arm guiding the 
gun, and the trigger finger must do per- 
fect team work. 


HE third way is to hold ahead of 

your game in some open spot, and 
shoot just as the game comes into the 
sights. This also is hard to do, but it 
is one of the most useful and deadly 
ways of shooting in a thick brush or 
timbered country. Even users of the 
scatter gun will find that when shoot- 
ing game ahead of a hound in very 
dense brush this method cannot be 
beaten. One old deer and bear hunter 
when watching for game on a runway 
would get in such a position that he 
would be in line with a big log that he 
was sure the game would jump. When 
he sighted the game coming he would 
sight down this log and about twelve to 
eighteen inches above it, and just as 
the game jumped the log he would 
shoot, and he generally got his game. 


If you can find where a fox or a 
rabbit is circling ahead of a hound when 
there is snow on he ground, get where 
he has run through once or twice, and 
went under a log or bunch of brush, 
get in line so he will be coming directly 
towards you. When you see your game 
coming, hold under this log in the place 
where he will come through, and when 
he starts through shoot. After you 
have tried it a few times ‘you will be 
surprised how easily you can hit them. 


ND now for the ways to practice 
these different systems—and it is 
best to be able to shoot all three ways. 
The first can be learned by shooting at 
large objects thrown up in the air by a 
friend. If this proves too difficult at 


first, hang the target up by a long 
string where it can swing. After shoot- 
ing at this a while you will be ready to 
try them thrown up again. Gallon tin 
cans or something of simliar size is 
about right to begin with. If you are 
practicing with the idea of learning to 
- shoot at deer, it is better to get so you 
can hit a large object quick, than to 
take more time and hit a smaller target. 


‘ you live in a hill country where 

there is snow, you can rig up a small 
box target with runners and run it on 
a crust—when you have one. It will 
run even and smooth like a trotting ani- 
mal, or a large bird flying. 

To practice “snap shooting” I know 
of nothing better than a bar- 3 
rel head rolled on a steep side 
hill. Have an assistant roll it 
for you, and shoot at it at 
right angles as it goes by. 
Make sure that your assistant 
is safe. You should be from 
25 to 75 yards from the bar- 
rel head as it goes by. This 
target will bound around so 
swift and irregular that you 
cannot follow it closely with 
the front sight. The only suc- 
cessful way is to do accurate 
snap shooting. When you can 
hit it twice out of three times 
you are doing well, and will 
stand a lot better chance to 
knock down a running deer 
than you did before. In prac- 
ticing snap shooting it is best 
to use your regular high power 
rifle with full charge loads. If 
you can’t do this safely in your 
locality the next best is to use 
a 25-20 with the new Reming- 
ton Hi-Speed loads that have 
a velocity of 2,200 ft. per sec- 
ond. Peters and Savage also 
make a similar load. If you 
learn with a low velocity rifle 
and then change to one of high 
velocity you will shoot ahead, 
so learn with the high power 
ammunition. 

A friend of mine, when a young lad, 
had a very good air rifle given to him. 
He used it a lot, as it was very ac- 
curate at short range. He got so he 
could hit small objects, such as crab 
apples, marbles, etc., thrown up in the 
air with seldom a miss. When he 
changed to a real rifle it was years be- 
fore he could get so he didn’t shoot 
ahead, in fact he didn’t have so much 
time to shoot and he never got so he 
could do as well as he did with the 
air rifle. He said no boy of his would 
ever start in with an air rifle—when he 
was old enough to have a gun it would 
be a real rifle. I am telling this here 
as it may keep some one from making 
the same mistake. 


Another thing about practicing with 
the high power rifle—expanding bullets 
at a velocity of 2,800 ft. sec. or over 
seldom glance. They are pretty sure 
to stop where they hit. Go to some 
out of the way place where you can 
shoot into a hill and you and the natives 
will be quite safe. However, if they 
are within hearing distance, the report 
will worry them a lot. A .22 short is 
all right for shooting at cans thrown 
up in the air as the cans go com- 
paratively slow. 

The last way, that is holding ahead 
where you think the game will go and 
shooting when it gets there, is hard to 
duplicate in targets. You might try 
shooting at your sled target running 





If all shots could be like this, rifle shooting in the field 
would be greatly simplified. 


down hill when there is a crust on the 
snow. The best way to learn this 
though is with a hound in a good rab- 
bit country when there is a snow on. 

Many hunters—yes, I might say in 
fact most hunters—spend a lot of 
money on their hunting trips, and yet 
they carry a rifle that they never shot 
a box of cartriges from! They spend 
tens—often hundreds of dollars for car 
fare, licenses, board, guides, etc., and 
yet they can’t afford to pay $10.00 a 
hundred for a few hundred cartridges 
to practice up with. Take my advice 
and learn your rifle—and how to shoot 
it as well as you possibly can. If it 
costs you $100 it will be money well 
spent. You will be surprised how much 


you can improve your shooting with 
two or three thousand .22 shorts and 
one thousand high power loads—and 
save enough of them for your fall hunt. 

One of the best guides and hunters 
in Pennsylvania is an old friend of 
mine. Last fall he had a party out 
after bear, he left this fellow to watch 
in the head of a small sag. A fox 
trotted up on the other side of the hol- 
low not over 40 yards away from the 
hunter, he shot, but the fox kept on 
going. Later the same day a nice black 
bear came down the sag directly to- 
wards the hunter; the guide had told 
him if the bear came from that way 
not to shoot ’til the bear came up to 
the spring to drink, the way the wind 
was the bear would not get the 
hunter’s scent, and if kept still 
he would not see him, he would 
have an easy shot at not over 
30 yards. 


OWEVER, when the bear 

was about 80 yards away 
he stopped broadside in an 
open spot, and the hunter 
could not resist shooting. He 
hit the bear, knocking him 
down, and he rolled down be- 


hind some logs before the 
hunter could shoot again. 
After thrashing around a 


minute the bear got up and 
ran as well as if he had not 
been hit, he ran right by the 
hunter, even closer than the 
fox, but several shots failed to 
take effect. This hunter only 
lacked practice at running 
game as the guide said he was 
naturally a good shot. What 
would you have been willing 
to give, if you had been in this 
hunter’s place, to have been 
able to stopped both the fox 
and bear? It surely would 
have been a successful day to 
long remember. 

One hundred dollars spent 
for ammunition and this used 
for carefully planned practice 
at moving objects would without doubt 
have made it possible for this hunter 
to have scored a kill on both animals, 
and I’ll bet he would have come close 
to getting his $100 worth of fun out of 
the practice, to say nothing of the skill 
he would have acquired. 

The guide said he was sure the bear 
was fatally hit, but he got into a laurel 
patch and quit bleeding and they had to 
give him up. 

A rifle in the hands of a poor shot is 
about as worthless as a motor car 
which the owner cannot drive. How- 
ever, practice is good sport in itself and 
the rewards are well worth while. 

Begin now and practice for that fall 
hunt. 
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Black Lures 


To Use Sable-Hued Flies on a Moonless, Stygian Night Seems Para- 
doxical, Nevertheless Experiment Has Proved the Soundness of the Theory 


HAVE been searching diligently 
for an explanation that would tell 


me why pitch black lures assure - 


more than ordinary success in fishing 
for black bass, calico bass, perch, pick- 
erel, and blue gills. Four years of ex- 
perience with black lures convince me 
that fish possesses capacity of sight 
somewhat different from what I had 
formerly assumed. For one is bound 
to be dumbfounded when he witnesses 
black bass taking black lures during 
the darkest of nights at depths of 
twenty-five feet or more. 


At last a renowned physicist has ex- 
plained the dilemma. Jet black, says 
he, is the absence of color. It stands 
out in contrast to all surrounding colors, 
lights, shadows and reflections. To the 
eye of a fish it constitutes a distinct 
blank area amid a myriad of colors and 
lights. Even in deep, dark waters a 
totally black object will stand out 
against the small portions of light that 
come from the surface or from the 
phosphorescent conditions of the water. 
To the eye, black constitutes a blind 
spot in contrast to all surrounding 
lights and colors. 

Such is the theory! Take it or leave 
it! The purpose of this article is not 
to expound a theory but rather to 
arouse to definite interest practical fish- 
ermen whom I trust will give black 
lures the fair trial they deserve! If 
given such a trial, I prophesy that 
every tackle kit will soon have its full 
share of spinners, flies, and plugs that 
are as black as the proverbial ace of 
spades. 

Some specific instances, I trust, will 
be sufficient to show the good results 
that are possible with black lures. 


M Y first experience with black lures 
dates back to the fall of 1919. It 
was a cold September night, between 
10 P. M. and 2 A. M., that I was fish- 
ing the western shores of Lake Seneca, 
N. Y., about eight miles north of Wat- 
kins Glen. I had as my partner a most 
charming soul who had fished these 
same waters for forty years. Let me 


impress the reader that the night was 
There 


exceptionally dark. was no 





ANY 


Dixie Midget—Size, three inches, 
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By DR. CHARLES REITELL 





Seneca Black Bird—Size, four inches. 


moon, not even a star was shining. A 
penetrating mist hung over the lake 
that made it impossible to distinguish 
shore objects beyond thirty feet. With 
these black adventuresome surround- 
ings, imagine my astonishment upon 
seeing this clever old fisherman pulling 
out black bass off a twenty-five foot 
bottom—and he was using a huge black 
fly which he had concocted out of black 
feathers and velvet cloth. (See cut of 
Seneca Black Bird.) 


That night was a revelation. Even 
a novice at fishing would marvel at 
the discriminating power of the eyes 
of a bass to strike so exactly under 
such conditions. I was compelled to 
cast overboard old prejudices and old 
theories right then and there. 


HAT experience on Lake Seneca 

suggested that black had further 
possibilities as a lure. Two weeks later 
I had proof that this hunch was a good 
one. I was fishing in Naaman’s Pond, 
near Middletown, Delaware—a small 
lake which afforded surprisingly good 
fishing. I had applied three coats of 
black automobile paint to two small red 
and white bass plugs and thus created 
attractive sticks of licorice for the bass. 
Two of us fished from three in the 
afternoon until after dark. We totaled 
six black bass, fifteen calico bass, and 
three perch. The gratifying thing to 
me was finding that the licorice stick 
was just as effective as its brightly 
colored competitors. But more im- 
portant—at twilight, when brightly 
colored plugs suggest themselves, the 
black plug did exceptionally fine work 
in catching calico bass. 

In 1922, the black spinner and black 
fly were added to my kit. The spinners 
must be painted black as it seems dif- 
ficult to purchase them at tackle stores. 

Let me detour here by saying that 
manufacturers seem to have an aver- 


sion to black for lures as it is next to 
impossible to purchase black flies and 
spinners—but if this article is so for- 
tunate as to “get by” the editor, I as- 
sure you that the leading manufacturers 
will have an underscored copy sent to 
them. 


HE most successful spinner for fly 

casting for bass and pickerel is the 
one made up according to the sketch of 
the Black Death, in the lower right 
hand corner of the page. By casting 
toward shore into lily pads and by logs 
and weeds, it is most effective. A rather 
long cast is made. By regulating your 
reel turn you can readily change the 
depth of your fly and spinner. Experi- 
ence seems to favor smaller srinners 
rather than the larger ones. During 
the late summer of 1924, three black 
bass, ranging between one and two 
pounds, were caught in shallow riffles 
with this lure just as darkness was 
setting in. 

There is an English dry fly, which 
when attached to a very small spinner 
makes an excellent lure for perch and 
blue gills. I believe the name of this 
fly, which is eyed, is the “Boat Black.” 
The body is maroon in color, which is 
readily dyed black by the use of Hig- 
gins ink. The sketch of the Dixie Mid- 
get gives this fly and spinner as it ap- 
pears in my kit at present. 

In a very few sportsman’s stores in 
the Finger Lake region, one may pur- 
chase snelled black bass flies which, I 
am told, are very successful for stream 
fishing. One is called the Raven, and 
the other the Black Hackle. As neither 
of these flies are eyed they cannot be 
rigged with a spinner. 


[2 is hoped, as suggested above, that 

in the very near future manufac- 
turers will produce black lures to the 
extent that one can procure an assort- 
ment sufficient to give black a genuine 
tryout in different waters under vary- 
ing conditions. 

To the writer it seems odd that there 
has not been developed in America a 

(Continued on page 307) 





Black Death—Size, six inches, 


The Angler’s Page 


Which Will Contain, During the Summer Months, Suggestions 
on the Construction, Selection and Care of Tackle—Rods—Part I 


HE angler’s most prized posses- 

sion is invariably his rod, or, 

more properly speaking, his col- 
lection of rods, for most enthusiasts 
own as many rods as they can afford— 
oftentimes more than they need. The 
reason for this is quite apparent. A 
good rod has a personality not found 
in any other article used by anglers or 
sportsmen in general. Reels, lines, 
flies, even golf clubs and guns are 
purely mechanical in their function 
and practically always perform their 
work in the same manner, under all 
conditions. With a rod, however, it is 
different. By reason of its re- 
siliency and power, it responds 
to the angler’s every move. 
Should he desire to places his 
flies ten feet farther into the 
next riffle, he may do so without 
moving from his position, for 
the rod has that added power 
in reserve, merely awaiting the 
will of the angler. 

In a collection of a dozen rods 
of exactly the same length and 
weight, it is scarcely possible to 
find two having precisely the 
same action. One will have a 
stiff butt joint, another a par- 
ticularly powerful second joint 
and so on, again illustrating the 
personality element. 

Regardless of the kind of fish- 
ing an angler intends to engage 
in, he can find a rod to suit 
him in almost any modern 
tackle shop. This was not true 
two decades ago, when most of 
the rods used were made by hand and 
were very costly. Due to modern 


_ methods of manufacture, rods may now 


be purchased costing from half a dol- 
lar to half a hundred dollars and even 
more. 


eR more costly ones are still made 

by hand and in most cases are well 
worth the prices charged for them. It is 
only in the fine examples of hand-made 
rods, created by a mere handful of 
American and foreign workmen, that 
balance, action and other virtues, ap- 
proximating perfection, are found—yet 
it is entirely possible to take as many 


_ fish, in the course of a day or a season, 
, On a five dollar rod as it is on one of 
_ these works of art. 


The materials used in rods may be 


By W. J. SCHALDACH 


divided into three classes: solid woods, 
steel, and’ split cane, or split bamboo 
as it is usually called in this country. 


HE popularity of rods made of the 
various native and foreign woods 
has decreased gradually as better man- 
ufacturing methods have made possible 
good rods of split bamboo and steel at 
reasonable prices. However, there are 
still some fine rods made of bethabara, 
greenheart, washabra and other woods 
for those who prefer wood rods. 
Greenheart is probably the _ best 
material for a solid wood rod, although 


The curve is symbolic of life. 
contour typifies action and beauty. 


The rainbow, an evanescent thing limned 
against the sky for a few brief seconds, lends 


a motif for heroic design. 


expresses in the construction of bridges. 


Is it not probable that the inspiration for the 
violin scroll came from the fern frond, ten- 
derly unfolding to greet the semi-light of the 
bracken embracing some long forgotten tarn? 

The secret of the rod’s beauty,ethen, is its 
Plot the arc of a full bended rod and 
you will behold at once beauty .of a high 


curve. 


order, strength, suppleness and service. 


Equipped with so sympathetic an adjuvant, 
the angler may well fare forth a contented 


man. 





good greenheart is really rare. There 
are some excellent greenheart rods made 
in the British Isles, but when they are 
imported here, they seem to go to pieces, 
due to our drier climate. The worst 
feature of a wood rod is its tendency 
to warp out of shape. It is almost im- 
possible to keep the original straight- 
ness. Wood rods are heavier than split 
bamboo rods of equal length. Their 
action is somewhat slower, less power- 
ful, and their strength is not equal to 
the latter rods. 


] eae oD is inferior to green- 

heart, washabra or bethabara. It 
is soft and does not possess the tensile 
strength of any of the other rod woods. 
Quite recently I saw some beautiful rods 


Its subtle 


In the graceful arc 
of a shore line, man finds rhythm which he 


made of a comparatively new material 
known as Black Palm. It grows in 
South America, and the wood is fibrous 
and extremely dense. 


JERS rods I examined were very 

powerful though quite heavy. The 
chief objection to this material would 
be the weight and the difficulty of work- 
ing it, due to its hard stringy grain. It 
certainly has more strength than any 
other rod wood. There is very little to 
say concerning the merits of native 
woods when used for rod construction. 
Hickory, ash, ironwood, etc., all prove 
inefficient in the matter of 
strength, lightness and quick- 
ness of action. 

Steel rods are very popular 
with anglers who desire an in- 
expensive rod for all around 
work. Not much can be said in 
favor of steel fly rods. They are 
heavy, whippy and almost al- 
ways have a nasty “double 
kick” in the second joint. How- 
ever, very satisfactory bait and 
bait-casting rods, made of steel, 
can be obtained. They are a 
good deal heavier than rods 
made of other materials, but on 
the other hand, they will stand a 
lot of hard knocks and will not 
warp out of shape. 

When all other rod materials 
have been considered, split bam- 
boo still remains pre-eminent. 
Nothing has ever been dis- 
covered that combines lightness, 
resiliency, quick action and 
great strength to the degree inherent 
to this material. The cane from which 
split bamboo (as we know it) is made 
is a variety of grass that grows in the 
Orient. It is quite straight and does 
not have such large knobs as _ those 
found on ordinary bamboo. Years ago, 
most split bamboo rods were made of 
a variety of cane known as Calcutta. 
This material was always indicated by 
a series of charred markings at inter- 
vals of a few inches and showed in the 
finished rod. 


Wee the past fifteen years, how- 

ever, a kind of cane known as 
Tonkin has been found to have qualities 
that make it superior to Calcutta. 
Practically all present day rods are 
made of Tonkin cane, because of its 
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great strength and lightness. In mak- 
ing a split cane rod, only the tough out- 
side rind is used. This is split into six 
strips, the cross section of a strip hav- 
ing the same shape as an equilateral 
triangle so that when the strips are 
joined together, they form a hexagonal 
joint with an even action on all sides. 
They must be carefully planed and 
fitted so the edges join perfectly. 


HE strips are made fast by means 
of a special albumen glue which is 
soluble in heat only, in order that the 
joint may not be affected by water sub- 
sequently, and come apart. Cane may 
be reduced to a very small diameter and 
still retain great strength. The tips 
of some of the best hand-made fly rods 
have a diameter scarcely larger than 
that of a darning needle, yet they are 
made of six strips to the very tip end. 
There are one or two firms that still 
make a few rods built on the eight strip 
plan, but rods built on the hexagonal 
system are generally conceded to be the 
best. A Massachusetts concern makes 
a rod built of twelve strips instead of 
six. It is really a rod within a rod, the 
external appearance being that of a 
hexagonal rod. Such a rod is, of course, 
extremely powerful and would do well 
for the heaviest kinds of angling. 
Fresh-water rods are divided into 
three classes, generally speaking. They 
are: fly rods, bait-casting rods and bait 
rods. Trolling rods, while sometimes 
of a slightly different design, can be 
classed with bait rods. Bait and bait- 
casting rods have the reel located above 
the grip, in order that the reel may be 
thumbed when casting and the fish 
played directly from the reel. On the 
fly rod, the reel is placed below the 
hand, because in fly fishing the line is 
stripped from the reel and cast by the 
action of the rod alone. In this posi- 
tion, the reel helps give better balance 
to the fly rod. Ordinarily, fly and bait 
rods have three joints with an extra 
tip. Some fly rods are made in two 
pieces, but there is little if any ad- 
vantage in this, and any gain in action 
is more than offset by the inconveni- 
ence in carrying. The best type of 
bait-casting rod is the one having the 
short butt and long tip, as the strain is 
practically all above, rather than at 
the ferrule, which is the weak point in 
any rod. 
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ERRULES are made of nickel-plated 

brass in the cheaper rods, and Ger- 
man silver in the better grades. The 
better type of ferrule is made of the 
latter material and has split ends of 
“serrations” as they are called.. These 
split sections are wound down into the 
wood with the winding silk when the 
rod is wrapped and each point “gives” 
when the rod is in action, thereby pre- 
venting the wood’s cutting at the point 
of contact, as is some times the case in 
the ordinary style of ferrule. The best 
ferrules have small metal plugs in them 
in order that the water may not enter 
the wood. A special elastic ferrule ce- 
ment is used in fitting them to the 
wood. Some makers use a small pin 
in addition to the cement, but this is 
bad, because it weakens the wood, be- 
side being quite unnecessary. Upon 
examining a rod that has lain in its 
case during the winter, one will gener- 
ally find that the ferrules are loose. 
The rod will knock or click when swung. 
Sometimes heating each ferrule in the 
flame of a spirit lamp will re-melt the 
cement and tighten the ferrule. More 
often, however, the ferrule will have to 
be removed and fresh cement applied. 
When this is the case, a pin is a double 
nuisance, because it has to be removed, 
and when the ferrule is reset, there is 
always a small hole in the metal where 
the pin was placed. 

The material with which rods are 
wound is silk thread. This should be 
of the finest calibre obtainable, the 
kind designated by the symbol 00 or 
000 is most desirable. The theory that 
winding a rod strengthens it, is to a 
great degree a popular fallacy. 


GREAT number of split bamboo 

rods are now being made with 
guide windings only and they are much 
more attractive looking than those 
wound with gaudy red and green silk 
at one inch intervals throughout the 
length of the rod. A rod wound at the 
guides and ferrule serrations only, with 
olive or pongee colored silk, topped with 
a bit of orange or dark red, shows up 
the grain of the cane, and makes a 
very handsome looking job. 

When doing any rewinding on a rod, 
if you are careful to use first some 
white shellac or the color preservative 
sold in tackle shops, the silk will not 
darken as will be the case if varnish is 
applied directly to the raw silk. 

A great variety of line guides may 
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be purchased, but there is a definite 
type best suited to each kind of rod. 
The snake guide is the best one to use 
on a fly rod, as it is light and simple 
and the line cannot tangle around it. 
It is important that guides be made of 
the hardest material in order that they 
may resist wear. Snake guides are now 
made of tungsten steel and are the best 
obtainable. A fly rod top is also made 
of this material, which resists filing. 

Often guides and tops, made of a 
comparatively soft material, will groove 
with wear and the rough edges will 
ruin a fine enameled line. The first 
guide and top on a fly rod should be of 
agate, as those are the two greatest 
points of friction. If the first guide is 
set well up on the butt joint (about 
four inches below the base of the fer- 
rule), casting will be easier, as this will 
allow plenty of room for stripping the 
line. 

It is a common fault to put snake 
guides that are too small on a fly rod. 
They should be of good size throughout, 
in order that the act of casting will 
cause the minimum of friction. Large 
standing agate casting guides are the 
best type for the bait casting rod. The 
top should be of agate, of course, and 
should be of the offset design. Three, 
or at the most four, casting guides are 
sufficient for a bait casting rod of aver- 
age length. Snake or trumpet guides 
may be used on a bait rod, but prob- 
ably the best type is the bell guide. This 
is made of German silver, is flat, com- 
pact and smooth inside. It is also best 
to have the first guide and top on a 
bait rod, of agate. 


OD grasps, or grips more properly 

called, are usually made of cork. 
Some rods have grips wound with cane 
or celluloid or twine, but the cork grips 
are always preferable, as they are soft 
and comfortable, beside being light. 
Cork grips on cheap rods are usually 
made of a layer of veneer cork which 
soon comes loose or wears through. 
The better grips are composed of a 
series of cork rings worked down on a 
lathe with sandpaper. 

The shape of a grip is important, 
particularly on a fly rod, as a clumsily 
built grip is very trying on the hand 
and wrist during the course of a day’s 
fishing. The Wells pattern grip for a 
fly rod.is a comfortable one. It is swelled 
at each end and again in the middle, 

(Continued on page 314) 





Henry 
Braithwaite’s 
Tales 
of the Forest 


Some Traits of That Busy 


Woodland Engineer, 
the Beaver 


ing animals. They are heavily 

built and exceedingly strong for 
their size. They are well adapted for 
the life they lead with a wonderful 
broad, flat tail and webbed hind feet. 
Both fore and hind feet are four toed, 
but the second toe of the hind foot is 
peculiar in having two claws, which the 
beaver uses for a comb and with which 
he can comb out the finest particle of 
dirt that gets into his fur. 

The beaver’s food is nearly all hard 
woods, such as maple, birch, poplar, 
alder and willow; also pond lily roots. 
They are wonderful workers, and I once 
mentioned that fact to an Indian, to 
which he replied, “Yes, damn fool all 
same white man, work all time.” I 
have measured white birch trees, six- 
teen inches in diameter, that they have 
cut down. A hunter once told me he 
saw a poplar, twenty-two inches in di- 
ameter, they had cut. They will cut 
off the limbs and then cut them up 
and hand them into their ponds; and 
in some cases when food is scarce they 
will gnaw nearly all the bark off the 
trunk. 

Beaver houses vary in size according 
to the number of beavers living in them. 
They are usually from six to twelve 
feet in diameter and from three to six 
feet high. They are built of brush, 
sticks, stones and mud. To build them 
the beaver first gets a pile of dirt 
started, then he goes through a tunnel, 
starting under water and digs out his 
dirt pile from the inside. The mud, 
sticks, etc., he digs out from the inside 
he carries in his fore pores and deposits 
on the outside. He does not use his tail 
for plastering his house as is com- 
monly believed, but uses it to keep 
his balance while carrying out the 


B EAVERS are our largest gnaw- 
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Henry Braithwaite in a typical north-country canoe. 


mud, as he walks on his hind feet only. 

Usually there are the two old beavers 
and two or three young ones in a house. 
The young ones do not mate until they 
are three or four years old; they get 
their full growth at five or six years. 
The old female stays at the house to 
have her kittens in the spring, which 
average as near as I could learn from 
three to five, according to her age. The 
yearlings and two-year-olds stay with 
her. The male goes off rambling in 
the spring and comes back about the 
first of September. The three-year- 
olds then mate and go off on their own 
hook and build a house. 

If hunters would use judgment when 
they find a good lake or stream for 
beavers and be careful not to set traps 
near the houses in the spring of the 
year, beavers would never become ex- 
terminated from a locality. I caught 
a very large beaver a number of years 
ago and after skinning her I examined 
her and found she would have had 
seven kittens. When I thought of kill- 
ing eight and only saving one, it cured 
me of setting traps near the houses in 
the spring; it was too much like kill- 
ing the goose that laid the golden egg. 
Indians and a great many white men 
generally camp near a beaver house and 
stay till they get the last beaver, which 
ends the family and that is the reason 
why beavers are getting so scarce. 


APL AS beaver’s object in building dams 
is to protect his food in winter 
from freezing. He cuts trees and brush 
and floats them to his house, and lets 
them sink in the water. The stories 
about his sucking the air out of the 


wood, so it will sink, is all nonsense. 


He simply keeps piling up the trees and 
brush in front of his house until its 


own weight sinks it to the bottom. 
When the pond freezes over, a good bit 
of this brush can be seen sticking up 
through the ice. I saw one dam that 
measured eight feet high and twenty 
feet long. It was built in a brook with 
high banks, but as a rule, the dams 
average four to six feet high. 


| ONCE saw a stone dam an eighth 
of a mile long, which two or three 
different men came and measured. I 
came to the conclusion that the beavers 
had been building it for the last hun- 
dred years and as the brush at the bot- 
tom rotted away the stones fell down 
to fill the gap and finally formed a 
stone foundation. One spring, river 
drivers dug up a hole in it to let the 
water out for driving purposes, and it 
took three days to drain the lake to its 
former level. I returned to the place 
two years later and noticed that the 
beavers had built up the gap again with 
brush, mud and stones. 

As a rule, when routed, beavers make 
upstream and sometimes make long 
overland journeys. I once caught a 
large beaver in a bear trap up in a 
hard wood ridge nearly a mile from 
the water. He was no doubt making 
for some other lake or stream, and 
smelling the bait in the bear trap, had 
gone in to investigate. 

Another time in April when the snow 
was between three and four feet deep, 
I came on the trail of a family of four 
or five beavers which had left a small 
brook and was making: across country 
to another stream running in a differ- 
ent direction. I followed them until 
I came to the water and knew it was 
of no use to follow further, as they 
might go miles without stopping. 

(Continued on page 306) 
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“As I looked, a four-pronged ee walked leisurely to a roadside, not 
fifty yards away. 


a X YELL, my friend, the Scotch 

Fiddler has found work. This 

good news is conveyed to me 

by a note which he left on the red blot- 

ter, and which I have just finished 

reading. The note has a great deal 

in it, for my friend is not niggardly 

in the use of words, or of currency of 

a more tangible form. But I will give 
you just the close of the note. 

Says he, “I regret that the job I 
have secured is of such a nature that 
it will deprive me of the pleasure of 
your companionship. It is out of town, 
and consequently I shall be unable to 
reach my room until ‘the wee sma’ 
hours,’ when even scribblers should be 
in bed. But—the job’s the thing.” 

Now there’s more in that last sen- 
tence than at first appears, for my 
friend loves to fiddle for the joy of 
making music. In other words, he 
gets more than United States currency 
out of his profession—which is as it 
should be. “The job’s the thing,” as 
he puts it. And if we all could feel 
that way about our daily labors how 
much better would be our contentment 
and happiness. 

It was old Tom McGregor who used 
to remark to me, when he saw me la- 
boring in the woods in those grand 
old days: 

“Laddie, you’re working harder for 
pleasure than man ever did for lucre. 
I hope your pleasure in work will aye 
continue.” Which was the Fiddler’s 
idea expressed a bit differently. 

Of course I worked hard! What 
man, young or old, with the pioneer 
spirit in his heart, will not work hard 
when, immediately before him is the 
prospect of erecting his first fixed habi- 
tation in the virgin forest. 
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My, that was a grand day when, the 
trail cut through, I went up to the 
main road to wait for and to direct 
the driver of the lumber wagon to my 
small clearing! 

It was more than a grand morn- 
ing—it was a wonderful, glorious 
morning: it was such a morning as 
God must make only when He is 
pleased with mankind. The sun was 
drowsily warm, the sky was clear, 
there was no wind. From the earth 
and from the green leaves of the shrub- 
bery came the warm, intoxicating fra- 
grance that I believe comes only from 
the forest lands. 

High, high above me, as I sat upon 
a mossy log waiting for the lumber 
wagon, there circled two eagles—a 
pair. I watched them as I had done 
many times before, floating, spiraling 
higher and higher into the pale-blue, 
sun-warmed air. And that I might 
watch them easier I lay down on my 
back amongst the fern, my head rest- 
ing on the log. 

They had assumed the size of birds 
no larger than robins, and I was won- 
dering whether they would ascend be- 
yond my vision, when, transmitted to 
me through the earth, I heard the 
grind of wagon wheels and the steady 
clump of a team’s heavy hoofs. 


I WAS up in an instant, and gazing 
expectantly down the sunlit road. 
As I looked, a four-pronged buck 
walked leisurely to the roadside, not 
fifty yards away. His proud head 
turned toward the sound of the ap- 
proaching wagon; then he slowly 
wheeled and trotted back into a grove 
of young pines. 


The wagon came into view. It was 


Dreaming Back 


In Which the Lumber for 
My Cabin Arrives and the 
Corner Stone Is Laid With 


Ceremony—Part Five 


By FRED A. BARROW 


loaded with lumber. It was my lum- 
ber wagon! I hurried forward to 


meet it. 
“Hello, Bob Young! Looking for 
my place?” (I recognized the driver.) 


“Hello, young fellow! Guess it’s 
your place this lumber’s for, all right. 
Where do I turn in?” 

“The trail starts just the other side 
of that dead cedar. It’s a pretty good 
trail; but I hope your brakes are good, 
for there’s one or two steep little hol-— 
lows.” 


OB YOUNG bit off a piece of to- 

bacco from a large plug, clucked 
gently to the big, gray horses, and fol- 
lowed me to the beginning of the Mc- 
Gregor trail. There he dismounted 
from his seat on the lumber. 

“Ain’t no brakes on this wagon, son. 
Guess the horses can hold her back if 
the hills ain’t too long.” 

Bob was a big fellow, with a face 
pretty well covered with a growth of 
black stubble. He wore a somewhat 
tattered mackinaw that had once had 
a pattern. His trousers were of blue 
denim. 

“See that buck walk out to the road? 
Offered a dandy shot. Ain’t you got 
a rifle?” 

“Tt’s down at the ree Bob. Hope 
you'll get the load down all right.” 

“Well, I’ve navigated some pretty 
bad roads with this team.” He took 
the reins in his hand, shook them, and 
called to the horses. “Up there, Char- 
lie! Easy there, Billy! Steady now!” 

The load of lumber was on the trail 
to my clearing! I tried to look sober: 
I felt like whooping. 

I had told the driver the trail was 
a good one, but as the wagon bumped 
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_ side.” 


_the blankety pole busts. 


over thick tree roots, or sank into dirt- 
filled hollows, I began to have some 
doubt as to the truthfulness of what I 
had said. The load of lumber assumed 
rather “twisty” shapes as it prog- 
ressed; and when, with a low call to 
the horses, Bob ran it down a short 
hill, with harness jingling and chains 
rattling, I felt sure there’d be a spill. 
The wayzon-pole swayed wildly on these 
occasions, and I marveled how the 
horses managed to escape its thrashing. 


ND now we came to where the 

trail I had made branched from 
that of McGregor’s. It was leveller 
than that we had just traversed. The 
wagon got on even keel and went 
quickly forward. 

Then there came a welcoming call 
from Peter. He had sensed the com- 
ing of the other horses. It was the 
call of welcome companionship. One 
of the team made effort to reply. My 
tent came in sight. Another fifty 
yards. We arrived! 

“There’s the place, Bob. Pull up 
near the tent, and unload on the off 
My, but I was eager! 

Another pull, a short turn, a crack— 
and the wagon pole broke clean. 

“Well, ain’t that the doggonedest 
luck! Get to the end of the road and 
Whoa there, 
Charlie! How about dumping the load 
here, son? O. K.?” 


“Tt’ll be all right, Bob. 
broke the pole.” 

“No good being sorry: I can fix it 
to get back. Say, you’re in the woods 
for fair, ain’t you. See any deer down 
this way?” Bob was looking about 
him. “Let’s see your rifle.’ The 
broken wagon-pole was forgotten, as 
being but a minor matter. 

I brought the rifle from the tent. 
Eager as I was to get busy with that 
lumber I realized that Bob was not to 
be hurried. He took the rifle, bal- 
anced it, flung the stock to his shoul- 
der, sighted on an imaginary bear, 
then handed the weapon back. 

“A light gun, but well-balanced. 
Stock isn’t just right for me. Now, 
we'll unload. Where are you going to 
build the cabin?” 

“Right alongside that big red cedar. 
Then I’m going to cut the trees down 
on the bank so I can look across the 
straits. Say, I hope you brought the 
nails, Bob.” 


Sorry you 


“T*VERYTHING, son—door, win- 
dow, floor boards, scantling, shin- 

gles, battens, nails—and a little sur- 

prise your Dad’s sprung on you.” 

“A surprise! What is it, Bob?” 

“In that crate.” 

Now I’d seen the crate securely 
fastened to the top of the lumber pile, 
but had taken no particular interest 
in it because I had thought it con- 


tained some of the building material. 
But now I made a jump for it, and 
ripped away the paper from between 
the slats in the crate. 


“A stove! A cook stove! Two 
plates and an oven! Wow! Good old 
Dad!” 


*“(*UESS you’ll be comfy, all right. 

Now we'll lift off the top stuff 
and then unload. Ever do any build- 
ing before, son?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well now; so this is to be your 
first job.” Bob talked as we unloaded 
the lumber. “But I guess you’ll man- 
age all right. There’s one or two 
things to bear in mind. Use the steel 
square and the level often at the start, 
and with care, and you will find the 
finishing of your building so much 
easier. It’s just the same as in life, 
son: if you start out to be a plumb 
and square chap you’ll develop into a 
plumb and square character. Now me, 
I started off on the wrong— (here’s 
the sills) on the wrong foot first. Say! 
Look at that camp-robber!” 

I turned quickly to follow the direc- 
tion indicated by his finger. In front 
of the tent was a bird of dirty-gray 
plumage, about the size of a robin. 
While I looked, it strutted boldly into 
the tent and out again, and repeated 
the same move. 

(Continued on page 307) 





Bob Young delivers the cornerstone address with due solemnity. 
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The Nose of a Dog 


A Clear Explanation of How a Dog Is Able to Follow Game by Means of **Scent”’ 


LL of us know that the dog, in 
common with most other ani- 
mals, has a very keen nose, while 

few have any conception of the dog- 
world of scent which is just as im- 
portant to them as sight and hearing. 

Because we can hear and see and feel 
we get along very well without a keen 
nose, having learned, as no other ani- 
mal, how to secure our food and avoid 
cur enemies without depending upon 
the windbourne messages of scent. 

Like so many other things we cannot 
feel and see, this matter of scent is 
passed lightly over as something be- 
longing wholly to the canine kingdom. 
The average conception of the scent 
being that it is a mysterious animal 
smell that clings forever to the foot- 
prints of wild game, enabling a dog to 
follow it over hill and dale. 

Scientists well know that our five 
senses—seeing, hearing, feeling, smell- 
ing, tasting—are all directly related to 
one another, akin in that they are but 
different methods of nerve vibration to 
convey messages to the brain. The loss 
of any one of these senses immediately 
stimulates the others to greater activity 
because they are, to a highly developed 
degree, the sentinels of the flesh that 
guard our bodies from ever present 
danger. 

There is but little doubt but that man 
once enjoyed a much keener nose than 
he has now. Perhavs it is just as well! 
It may be that this organ never re- 
covered with the medieval cities when 
garbage disposals, sewers and sanitary 
measures were not even dreamed of. 
When there was no longer need of a 
keen nose, weapons having put man out 
of immediate animal danger (except 
for himself) the sense of smell atro- 
phied. 

It is a noticeable fact that the eye- 
sight and hearing of dogs, especially 
setters and hounds, have suffered be- 
cause of an overdeveloped sense of 
smell. 


T is a mistake to think that only 

hunting dogs have keen noses. The 
hunted, as well as the hunters, depend 
equally on scent—one to eat and the 
other to escape being eaten. The deer 
has just as good a nose as the wolf, a 
rabbit can analyze a bit of scent in the 
air as quickly as a fox. 

There are, after all, two kinds of 
hunting dogs—one that hunts solely 
with the nose and one that hunts mostly 
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with the eyes. All the long-legged dogs, 
the grayhounds, the wolfhounds, the 
whippets, etce., hunt with their eyes. 
That’s why they have to have long legs, 
so they can quickly pull down the game 
before it gets well out of sight. Collies, 
and various other dogs, are sight 
hunters. They have a keen nose to lo- 
cate the game, and will follow a hot 
scent, but they prefer the dash method 
of getting it to the slower cracking 
methods. 





The airedale, a fighting dog with a “nose.” 


LL wild dogs and wolves hunt in 

this way, circling to find the warm 
body scent of hidden game, following 
hot scent trails newly made, then the 
dash, the race for life. Dogs bred and 
trained by man to hunt solely by scent 
would quickly starve to death. They 
depend upon man to kill the game after 
they have found it. The trained 
pointer and setter never tries to catch 
the birds it hunts; the rabbit hound 
cannot catch a rabbit once a year. And 
you know they eat oftener than that! 


The hound is the oldest of all hunting 
dogs. We know how easy it is to tame 
young wolves and wild dingos, or even 
foxes and coyotes, and there is no doubt 
but that primitive man domesticated 
such wolves and wild dogs centuries 
ago. And from this beginning came 
our dogs of today. The original dogs 
of the American Indians were descend- 
ants of wolves and coyotes. 

From these early hunting companions 
of prehistoric man two kinds of hound 
dogs were developed which persist even 
to this very day. The first were the 
“seizer’”’ hounds, with long laps, hunt- 
ing by sight and big enough to pull 
down the game. The second were the 
“trailing” hounds, to find wounded and 
lost animals. 


(BNE the wolf dogs of 
primitive man hunted just as 
wolves and the wild dog do today, using 
both nose and eyes, but the latter more 
than the former. Game, hidden away in 
the tall grass and thickets, was found 
by scent but run down and killed in 
plain sight. All this was many cen- 
turies ago, because the Egyptian monu- 
ments of five thousand years ago show 
carvings of different breeds of dogs 
very similar to some of our canine 
friends of today. 

Admitting that all this is but a 
theory, but a good theory, the hound 
dog as we know it today, the long 
legged, keen nosed dog used to run 
rabbits and foxes, was not an origi- 
nal breed of dogs. It is easy to suppose 
that it was developed by our hunting 
ancestors just as the pointing bird dog 
was developed within our own time by 
crossing the spaniel dog and the hound 
and building upon one of the simplest 
canine instincts. For the bird dog’s 
“point” is no more than the prolonged 
hesitancy, the halt in stride before 
game, common to every dog when his 
nose tells him, by the strong body scent, 
that game is near. This halt in stride 
originally, was to enable the dog to 
definitely locate, or sight, the game be- 
fore leaping in to seize it. 

Imagine a party of our ancestral 
hunters in pursuit of game. They are 
clad in skins, half naked, armed with 
rude spears and bows and arrows. With 
them are the big black and brown 100 
lb. wolf ‘dogs, racing into every clump 
of brush, every bit of tall grass, to 
start the hiding game. When a deer is 
started the dogs dash after it in full 
cry. But the hunters do not chase it. 
Man cannot compete in distance with 
animals. The hunters watch the game 
trails and conceal themselves to get 
near enough to the circling animal to 
use their weapons. Given a good start 
not even these wolf dogs would 
catch a deer very often. But sooner or 
later the deer runs near a hunter and is 
shot through with a stone tipped arrow. 


\WAe such crude weapons those 

early hunters wounded far more 
game than they killed outright. It was 
very important, to them, that such 
wounded game be found. So certain 
hunting dogs were taught to follow the 
trail of the bleeding animal. As evi- 
dence of this we have the bloodhound 
with us yet, which is really one of the 
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gentlest and best natured dogs, fear- 
some only in name, and so called be- 
cause it was once used almost exclus- 
ively to follow the bloody trail of 
wounded beasts which the sight hunt- 
ing dog could not, or would not, do. 


HE difference between these two 
kind of hunting dogs is apparent if 
one gets into the woods with a collie 
dog running loose and a rabbit hound in 
leash. The collie will not run a cold 
rabbit trail. He prefers to race through 
the bushes until he routs a rabbit from 
its form, dashing madly after it, trying 
to catch it before it gets out of sight, 
leaping high in the air to see over the 
low bushes. It pays no attention to 
the hot scent which would guide a hound 
dog straight to the running rabbit. 
Wait an hour, if you choose, when the 
rabbit scent is so cold that the collie 
dog will not even sniff at it, and then 
slip the leash from the rabbit hound. 
Without a moment’s hesitancy this dog 
will pick up the track and follow the 
scent unerringly through the thickest 
cover until the rabbit is again started. 
‘Now notice another peculiar thing 
which the first hunter taught this dog. 
As soon as the rabbit starts, and the 
‘scent grows warm and hot, the pursu- 
‘ing dog begins to bay in a deep, musical 
voice. It is not the sharp bark of a 
hunting collie, nor the yapping of a 
‘terrier. It is the lone wolf howl of the 
first hunting dog! 


| ATCH the race from a convenient 
| knoll and you will see that the 
‘running hound never so much as looks 
to see where the rabbit is, or where it 
‘is going. He doesn’t care. With head 
swinging low, he runs lumbering along, 
voicing his presence and his purpose, 
not caring a hoot what the rabbit 
thinks, giving it all the opportunity in 
the world to es- 
cape, but all the 
time telling the 
concealed hunt- 
er where the 
game is! This 
gives the hunter 
time and oppor- 
tunity to am- 
bush the rabbit. 
No matter if the 
rabbit doubles 
back in plain 
sight of the 
hound, he does 
not look up or 
stop, continuing 
on down the 
srail as_ relent- 
-ess as fate. 

_ But how does 
vhe dog do it? 
_ Not the way 
most folk think. 
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The beagle, a typical example of the slow 
trailer. His voice is an asset to the 
hunter. 


Just what is meant by the term scent? 
Many of us have an idea that “scent” 
is something smelly about all wild ani- 
mals, like the odor of a menagerie tent 
at the circus, or the monkey house at 
the zoo. The body scent of a horse or 
a cow is not the scent of the stable. 
Neither is the body scent of wild ani- 
mals at large the stench of a circus 
cage. Different breeds of animals smell 
different, and individual animals of the 
same family do not smell alike. Even 
the odor of individual humans is alto- 
gether different! 


HE scent of animals is something 
more than a faint animal odor 
which all wild beasts leave in their 
footprints and which the keen nose of 
a dog is able to smell. 
It is really much more than that. 
Let us take, for example, a red fox 
and pursue it with an imaginary hound 
dog. This fox, let us say, is asleep in 
the snow on one side of a wooded ravine 
on a cold, still January morning. Late 
last night this fox was hunting field 
mice down in the valley, a mile away, 
where a network of tracks in the snow 





The pointer, a dog trained to hunt birds only, to work without voice and to hold the 
quarry on point, 


tell the story of his hunt. The fox 
hunter, with the hound in leash, finds 
these tracks and can see that a big fox 
was recently hunting there. The dog 
thrusts its nose deep into the snow and 
sniffs loudly. As soon as the chain is 
loosed the hound goes trotting slowly 
away, now and then stopping to thrust 
a long nose into the snow, down to the 
hard packed track that was immedi- 
ately beneath the fox’s foot, where still 
remains a bit of the fox odor. 

it is a mistake to think that a dog 
can tell which way a fox was going by 
smelling of a track. Of course a dog 
can tell which end of a trail is the old- 
est by the simple comparison of scent, 
the tracks made first having the least 
scent, because this scent is always and 
ever diffusing and disappearing in the 
air. So it will be some little time be- 
fore the hound noses out the intricate 
fox tracks and finally approaches the 
sleeping animal. 

The hound does not try to stalk the 
fox. It makes no attempt to steal upon 
Reynard unawares. More than likely the 
dog will give a loud, echo-waking howl 
the very minute he knows that he has 
straightened out the track. This brings 
the fox to its feet, watching the back 
trail, until it is certain that the dog is 
looking for him—and then Mr. Fox goes 
away from there! 


OW if you had come into the ravine 
at about this time, as I often have, 
of a still, frosty January morning, when 
the air is especially clean and pure, you 
could have smelled that fox, just as the 
dog smelled it, as the little animal got 
up out of his bed in the snow and 
dashed away. The air thereabouts 
would be full of the pungent odor of 
fox. This is exactly the same scent 
that guides the hunting dog, only the 
dog’s nose is many times keener, and 
to him, in all 
probability, the 
fox odor is as 
sharp and rank 
as a fresh skunk 
barrage is to 
our dull noses. 
More than 
likely hound 
dogs can distin- 
guish between 
individual foxes 
by the scent. Re- 
member that 
your dog’ can 
easily follow 
your footprints 
through acrowd. 
One of my set- 
ter dogs once 
got loose and 
followed my 
horse two miles 
(Con. on p. 319) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


THE GAME REFUGE BILL DIES IN THE 
SENATE 


HE Game Refuge Bill died in the Senate in 
ali the closing days of Congress. The death of 

this bill was not the result of any lack of 
interest in the cause of conservation or any Op- 
position to the cause of game refuges. On the 
contrary, never before has interest in these two 
principles been greater and more earnest. The 
so-called Game Refuge Bill died because it was 
not the right sort of a bill. 

It does not follow because a bill is presented 
under title “of a bill for conservation” that it is 
a perfect piece of legislation and not to be ques- 
tioned, or that to do so brands a man as an enemy 
to the principle of conservation. We regret that 
there has been too much of this attitude upon the 
part of many of the political game wardens and 
professional protectionists who have been sponsor- 
ing the game refuge bill. There are very good 
sportsmen who would like to question or at least 
inquire into many things that are done in the cause 
of conservation, but hesitate to do so for fear that 
their position will be misunderstood and that they 
will be branded as an enemy to the cause of con- 
servation. 

Strip the so-called Game Refuge Bill down to its 
essentials, analyze them carefully and no matter 
how, devoted you may be to the cause of conserva- 
tion, you will be forced to the conclusion that the 
bill as presented in the house was in reality a refuge 
for anew crop of federal officials and not primarily 
a refuge for migratory game birds. 

The Brookhart Game Refuge Bill authorized the 
collection of millions of dollars from the sportsmen 
of this country and specifically provided that of 
this money fifty-five per cent. was to be devoted to 
the support of a new federal bureau to be created 
in Washington, and forty-five per cent. was to be 
devoted to the purchase of ‘game refuges. 

It is usual to name a bill after its most important 
provision, and had this procedure been followed the 
bill would have been titled “a bill to provide a re- 
fuge for federal officials.” If this bill had been 
so named the sportsmen of this country would have 
understood at once why so many political game 
wardens were intent upon having this bill passed. 
It would also explain the animosity with which 
they have assailed all who differed with them or 
questioned the provisions of this bill. 
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We have great respect for many of the men who 
have sponsored this bill—several of them have long — 
and honorable careers in the cause of conserva- . 
tion. The men and the interests who have financed © 
this bill we feel have done so out of the highest 
motives, and the work in the cause they have done 
in the past entitles them to the thanks of the — 
sportsmen of this country, but we do believe that 
both of these excellent groups of men are at the 
present time out of step with the times. 

This country is fed up on federal legislation. — 
The best judicial and legislative opinion of the 
times is opposed to the creation of new federal 
bureaus. The feeling against bureaucratic govern- 
ment has been growing steadily for several years. 
This strong sentiment cannot be antagonized suc- 
cessfully by any lobby, no matter how well financed. 
It may also be said that the political activities of 
certain bureau chiefs in Washington, who are con- 
stantly driving for an extension of their own 
bureaucratic powers and an abridgment of those of 
the states, is leading straight to a Congressional 
investigation. 

On this subject President Coolidge has said, 
“efficiency of state governments is impaired as 
they relinquish and turn over to the federal govern- 
ment responsibilities which are rightly theirs.” In 
criticizing the amount of federal legislation run 
on our statute books, M. W. Alexander, President 
of The National Industrial Conference, has pointed 
out that to-day the salaries paid to all the employees 
in the country were only seven per cent. more than 
the government spends to govern Us. 

We all know that millions of acres of marsh 
land have in recent years been drained, and much 
desirable breeding territory for wild fowl and 
waders ruined. We are all ready to agree that the 
establishment of game refuges throughout the 
length and breath of the country is the only sure 
method of safeguarding the game that we have, 
and of guaranteeing its propagation in the future. 
Immediate steps should be taken to provide these 
refuges. The sportsmen of the country will pro- 
vide the necessary funds by paying the dollar tax 
cheerfully, but they are well within their rights 
in demanding that these funds be handled by their 
own officials and expended in their own states, and 
that one hundred cents on every dollar collected be 
actually expended for game refuge—instead of 
forty-five cents. 


Why waste more time trying to create new fed- 
eral bureaus for new federal officials in a land that 
is now seeking relief from bureaucracy? Give the 
country a game refuge bill that actually creates 
refuges for game birds and not for federal office- 
holders. The political game wardens, who have 
been neglecting their state offices in a feverish 
anxiety to have a new federal bureau created, would 
lose interest in such a bill, but it would appeal to 
the sportsmen of the country and Congress would 
pass it. | 

The statesmen in both houses of Congress who 
felt their responsibility to the country and re- 
fused to have written into our already overcrowded 
statute a measure that fell short of accomplishing 
that which it pretends to assure did a public ser- 
vice. | 

The organized pressure that was brought to bear 
upon them did not come from the sportsmen of 
the country. It was engineered by a comparatively 
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small body of ex-game wardens and professional 
protectionists who have been devoting all of their 
energies to the creation of this new federal bureau 
which was to provide them with life time federal 
jobs and comfortable cabins built and supported 
by the every day sportsmen of this country, not 
one in a thousand of whom would ever come within 
a hundred miles of the so-called public shooting 
grounds. We want game refuges and public shoot- 
ing grounds but we want them for game birds and 
men not for federal wardens and a favored 
ew. 


SPRING FEVER 


ITH the ebbing of Spring floods, the animus 
of winter passes into memory, into the 
Valhalla of things. Up and down the North 

Country a warm and odorous stillness settles upon 
the landscape. The days are limpid, buoyant, free. 

From dark brooks to white-lipped rivers earth 
throbs in an ecstasy of growth and vernal strength, 
a sorcery of bursting buds and infantile leaves. 
Along the silent and lonely, spruce-shadowed 
reaches of blue lakes the air is quick with the thin 
yet subtle scents of strange wood flowers. Song 
that drips unceasingly sweet and clear from birdy 
throats rides the soft winds along pine-girt shores 
of lost ponds, and the sable shadows of north-bound 
migrants late in passing move like magic arrows 
on the placid waters. Two things deeply stir man, 
wildlife, the earth itself—the sun, the smell of 
Spring. 

Earth is restless under the silent thunders of a 
great movement. The forest trees ache with it—in 
the sap, the buds, the young green leaves. Mighty 
as are these old trees the strength of their madness 
is not more powerful than in the dwarfish growths 
of the humble yet lovely blossoms of the violet, the 
painted trilliums, the trailing arbutus. In the 
flight of birds, the immeasurable depths of the 
songs of love and mating, the mystery of nest build- 
ing, man feels the impact of hidden and magic 
He sees it in the wide ranging of members 
of the animal kingdom, the reptile world, the insect 
colonies. Earth itself is susceptible to the spell of 
the wanderlust, and man being impressionable is 


most poignant with this strange, unexplainable 


restlessness. 


PISCATORIAL TIMES 


HE noisy clatter of kingfishers disturbing the 
river quietude have one message for man— 
it is fishing time. May and June send many an 


angler to the haunts of living dreams, to seek the 
_ brook trout, the intimacy of growth and wild life. 
_ Friendly brooks and May! 


This is the very poetry 


_ 6f a season in passing. The homing angler plod- 


_ ding wearily back down the road to his waiting car 


_ hidden in the bushes hears in the shroud of dusk 
' and faint scents the first whippoorwill of the year. 
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The plaintive calls rips to tatters the twilight still- 
hess and throw a cold chill down the back of the 
Superstitious, yet the doleful and repeated refrain 
is a pleasant thing to one who knows and appreci- 
ates the hour in a passing moment of time. It 
‘ceaseless sings ever a note of wail and woe,” but 
this I fear is a matter of man and temperament. 


CHANGES IN NEW JERSEY TROUT LAW 


PENING of the trout season in New Jersey 

was postponed from April 1 to April 15 by a 

measure passed by the Legislature and ap- 
proved by Governor Silzer. The act, which is gen- 
erally pleasing to resident anglers, was effective 
this year. There will be no shortening of the 
actual fishing period, as the closing date of the 
season is extended two weeks to July 31. 

Advocates of the later season for trout fishing 
declare the streams will be in more satisfactory 
condition and that thousands of anglers will benefit 
by the new arrangement. Another argument ad- 
vanced for the new date was that the opening of 
the New Jersey trout season on April 1 has here- 
tofore encouraged anglers from other states to flock 
to Jersey streams ahead of the opening of the sea- 
son in their home states. The result has been that 
many Jersey streams were fished out before the 
season was at its best. 

One important benefit from the later season, 
wardens say, is that the new opening date will per- 
mit adult trout planted in the streams in the early 
Spring to become more widely distributed beyond 
the points of release and better acclimated before 
fishing begins. In all of the counties where there 
are trout streams, wardens are now planting fish 
from the state hatchery at Hackettstown. These 
include three species—the brook, the rainbow and 
the brown trout. These fish have reached a size of 
from six to twelve inches and may be caught legally 
this season. Heavy plantings of adult trout and 
fingerling also were made last Fall. 


UPLAND GAME AND RAIN 


AME is perfectly able to keep itself dry in 
the heaviest rain, for, with feathers tightly 
clasped, not a drop penetrates to the skin. 

Disturb birds, and they soon become drenched, a 
very short flight in pouring rain being sufficient 
to get them in this plight. Pheasants, if they are 
able to pick their way through undergrowth reek- 
ing with wet, keep absolutely dry; but in front of 
beaters they rush hither and thither and become 
soaked. Game birds engaged in hovering broods 
are in a very poor predicament during heavy rain, 
for the plumage is fluffed out, and rain soon pene- 
trates every part of it. It is a well-known fact that 
waterfowl have a copious supply of oil, and con- 
tinually use it to proof their feathering against 
water. 

One thing the rain has taught pheasants, and it 
is the wisdom of roosting in evergreen trees, where 
the exposure is not so great. Partridges in rain 
seek the shelter of fences, or linger beneath trees 
which afford some protection. They are little seen 
in rain except they be flushed. Root crops they de- 
test in rain, for there is nothing which reeks of 
moisture more. Hares at once desert low-lying 
ground and resort to fields where water speedily 
disappears beneath the surface. Coverts they leave 
as soon as they can when the trees commence to 
drip. Rabbits cease to lie out, and soon commence 
to scratch out more underground accommodation 
if that available is insufficient. Directly a fine spell 
occurs game of every description seeks the open, 
intent on feeding and getting dry. It is a good op- 
portunity to ascertain what stock there is on the 
land. 
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Folding Tent Bed for Two 
HERE are many advantages in a 
folding auto tent bed for two which 

the usual single folding cot bed does 


not have. In the first place it is much 
warmer when two are sleeping to- 
gether, it is less, work to make up the 
bed for two than in making up two 
single cot beds. If plenty of sag is 
allowed in the canvas the bed will be 
quite comfortable. The complete unit 
will fold up more compactly and take 
up less room, in the auto camp out- 
fit, than two single folding cots. 

One can make such a bed if at all 
handy with tools. First procure some 
hardwood stripping one and one-half 
inch by three-quarters inch, of straight 
grain. Cut two 
strips 6% ft. long, 
two cross strips 
414 ft. long. These 
will form the top 
frame of the bed. 
Two cross brace 
rods for the legs 
4% ft. long and six 
strips 1% ft. long 
for the legs. The 
brace diagonal 
strip can be cut to fit of the same hard- 
wood bracing or you can have some 
made of galvanized iron if you prefer. 
On the ends of the side strips, a metal 
brace should be attached with screws 
and allowed to extend beyond the end 
of the strip so that the end cross rod 
will fit into same and a bolt will hold 
it in place if a hole is bored through 
the wood cross rod and the metal brace 
end. A thumb screw bolt can be pur- 
chased of the hardware dealer and you 
can also get metal strips and have 
them bored by the tinsmith. The cross 
brace rods as well as the shorter leg 
brace rods should have grooves to fit 
over bolts placed near the base of the 
legs. The groove fitting over the bolt 
of the legs will hold the bed firmly in 
place and will also be very quick to at- 
tach. 

The canvas should be of medium 
weight and sewed into a strip 45 inches 
wide and at least 75 inches long. If 
you allow a bit longer strip it will give 
sufficient length to wrap around the 
cross end rods and give the right sag 
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to the canvas for a comfortable bed. 
Do not make the mistake of not allow- 
ing for sag as this is one of the features 
of this type of bed and one which 
makes it very comfortable and adjust- 
able to individual desires for comfort. 

The canvas strip can be tacked along 
the cross end rods only. 


The tension upon the canvas can be 
adjusted by wrapping it around one 
cross rod to allow for the sag that you 
may desire. Tightly stretched canvas 
makes an uncomfortable bed. Sag simi- 
lar to that of a canvas hammock will 
be found to be about right for comfort. 
The long side rods can be hinged at the 
middle so that they will fold up to half 
their length when packing the bed. 


—~ 
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Cross Brace ke 


Showing bolts, braces and rods. 


The legs can be bolted to the frame 
and the top end of the big leg brace rods 
should be bolted to the frame. It is 
wise to use galvanized iron for all metal 
parts to prevent rust. One can hinge 
the legs to the frame if he prefers this 
method to bolting them. In either case 
the legs will fold up on the frame when 
you pack the bed into a compact unit 
for the trip. The fact that all cross 
rods are detachable and the legs fold 
up, makes a very compact bed unit. 
The canvas can be rolled around the 
two top cross rods. The complete bed 
will fold up into a bundle not over five 
feet long with a diameter of one foot. 

A good protective covering for this 
bed could be made from rubber cloth or 
waterproofed light-weight canvas. ay 
ig essential to keep the canvas of the 
bed dry when en route. 

If you have not as yet slept in a 
canvas hammock similar to those used 
by the sailors in the U. S. Navy, you 
hardly realize how comfortable one can 


be in a cot as described which can be 
given any desired sag that one requires 
—approaching that of the navy ham- 
mock. 

A cotton puff will make an ideal mat- 
tress and give warmth from the cold 
air of the ground. Even a layer of 
paper will serve for this purpose. After 
two have been sleeping in this type 
of camp bed they will find that the can- 
vas will form two depressions with a 
ridge running down the middle of the 
strip which will prevent them from 
rolling toward each other. If you have 
formerly used the single camp canvas 
cot you can hardly realize what an im- 
provement this double cot is in every 
way. 

W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Good 
Meals in 


4. 
YY Camp 


F there is any one 

thing that excels 
all others in making camp life a real 
pleasure it is good food—just like you 
get at home. The following described 
home-made meal cooker brings to the 
camper or tourist this pleasing ad- 
vantage: 

At my meat market I obtained an 
empty can which had contained lard. 
It was fourteen inches in diameter and 
eighteen inches tall, with the top cut 
out. I got the tinner to make me a 
tube of galvanized iron, ten inches in 
diameter and sixteen and_ one-half 
inches long. In the bottom of the lard 
can I built up a pad one and one-half 
inches thick of old newspapers cut to 
fit. On top of this pad I placed a disk 
of asbestos and above this a disk of 
galvanized iron. Around the tube I 
wrapped newspapers, cut to the length 
of the tube and fastened to each other 
with glue, until the diameter of the 
padded tube barely permitted its being 
inserted into the lard can. My lid con- 
sisted of a circular piece of pine board 
sixteen and one-fourth inches in di- 
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ameter, with a strip of galvanized iron 
wide 
The under side 
of the lid was padded with circular 
pieces of newspaper and one layer of 
nailed to the lid with small 
nails placed near the edges. A hole was 
made in the bottom of the cooker for a 
bolt to fasten it to the running board 
of my car. Two pieces of one-inch thick 
soapstone, intended for foot-warmers, 
furnished material for two heat disks 
nine and one-half inches in diameter 
cut out with a hack saw. A one-eighth 
inch hole was drilled in the center of 
each stone, and countersunk on one side 
to the depth of half an inch. A large 


two and three-fourths inches 


nailed around the edge. 


canvas, 


cotter pin, with the 
eye in the counter- 
sunk space, served 
as a catch for a 
wire hook with 
which to handle the 
stones when hot. 
aluminum 
_ Stew pans, of ap- 
' propriate size, were 
_deprived of their 
handles and _ pro- 
_ vided with covers 
consisting of small 
pie tins. One of 
these dishes was eight inches deep, the 
other about five. 







Using the Cooker 


_ Usually while eating breakfast the 
_ heating stones were left on the camp 
stove until a sprinkle of flour quickly 
_ turned brown on them—the test of suf- 
ficient heat. A two pound*meat roast, 
or a chicken, slightly: pre-cooked in a 
hot skillet, was placed in’the deeper 
dish and placed in the cooker above one 
of the heat stones. Above this the 
other dish containing potatoes with 
their jackets on, and above this the 
other stone. 
When we are notified by a keen ap- 
_ Petite that it is noon, we pull out at the 
Side of the road and our hot dinner is 
ready to eat—a delicious meat with 
tender meat, brown gravy and such 
potatoes. Or,’for supper, soda biscuit 
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baked in the lower dish, and creamed 
salmon in the upper, made us think of 
home. After supper a dish of cereal 
left in the cooker all night furnished a 
delicious breakfast dish. 


Used as a Cooler 


By placing a small piece of ice in the 
larger dish, milk, eggs, meat and butter 
are kept cool all day, or three milk 
bottles of drinking water may be car- 
ried to good advantage. When used as 
a cooler the stones need not be placed 
in the cooker. 

A. D. Harp, 
Long Beach, Cal. 
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The bed complete. 


Skinning Eels 

AY the tail of the eel upon a flat 
stone or brick. Then with another 
stone or brick, rub the tail back and 
forth three or four times. This will 
split the thin skin, causing it to pod up 
in halves. Now, all one has to do is to 
grasp a half in each hand, and the skin 
will be stript in one quick easy opera- 
tion, from tail to head; with the added 
advantage that it will take the fin with 


it. It is an extremely quick and easy 
method, vastly superior to the old 
method. R. B. GoETSCHIUS, 


Downsville, Del. Co., N. Y. 


Heating the Tent 
A GOOD way to heat the tent, par- 
ticularly valuable if one is to be on 
an extended trip (as to time) and en- 
sure utility even in wet weather, is as 
follows: Take along in the auto, or if 
deep in the wilderness on buckhboard, a 
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few lengths of stove pipe, including an 
elbow. On pitching your tent, dig a hole 
about two-thirds back in tent, and a 
trench from the hole to outside of wall 


of tent. Put in the trench sufficient 
stove-pipe to carry to the outside, and 
there connect the elbow and put on the 
rest of the lengths, sticking the up- 
right pipe at ’most any angle, only so 
it will be away from the wall of the 
tent. Cover the lengths inside of tent 
with soil, and keep fire in the pit at 
the mouth of the intake. The draft 
will be sufficient to take care of the com- 
bustion of ’most any forest fuel, for 
either cooking or heating. 
(REv.) A. L. BYRoN-CuRTIssS, 
Willard, N. Y. 
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ies s) Indications 
When objects at 
a distance, usually 
indistinct, loom out 
clear and distinct, 
bad weather and 
changes of wind 
are coming. Green- 
colored sky means 
unsettled _ bad 
weather with wind. 
Wherever the wind 
is at the vernal equinox (March 21 and 
thereabouts) there the wind will prevail 
for the next three months. Crows, be- 
fore gales, tumble and pitch in the air 
and croak instead of the usual “caw.” 
Red tinged clouds high up at evening 
are followed by wind. 
! 










Fair Weather Indications 

If at night there are few stars, and 
those very bright and sparkling in a 
pale, steely sky. If swallows fly high. 
If just before sunrise the sky is dull 
gray and the sun rises clear, gradually 
dispersing the vapors. If, after a rainy 
day, the sunset sky is suffused with a 
magnificent streak of crimson (not cop- 
per color). If there is a rainbow at 
night. If there are mists at evening 
over low-lying ground or near a river. 
If a mist in the morning clears off as 
the sun gets higher. If there is a heavy 
dew in the evening. 


The Bass of the Killbuck 


Depicting the Thrills of Landing a Few Wary Ones on the Fly 


O write about the 
Killbuck has long 
been my desire—not 
however because I 
want to attract 
strangers to its 
Sh wr 6.9 9 tor ean 
afraid they would 
meet with disap- 
pointment. 

It takes time and 
patience to get re- 
sults in the Killbuck. You must go 
again and again, but to us few fly- 
fishermen who have ready access to it, 
it has amply repaid our efforts. 

A spring-fed stream it is, spring-fed 
from source to mouth, clean, cool water, 
its current cutting along its mud and 
clay banks where lie the two and three 
pounders. Long draws and pools filled 
with boulders, ripples a-plenty; swift, 
but not too swift. 

An ideal fly-casting stream is the 
Killbuck—open and approachable from 
both banks for its whole length. 

My friend Joe and myself dropped 
down to the stream one afternoon in 
early September to try out a new $50. 
fly rod we had just received. Our luck 
for the preceding two weeks had been 
very poor and Vic, the “Herringgut”— 
who is another nut on fly-fishing—had 
sworn vehemently that there were no 
more bass in the blamed creek. Joe 
simply smiled at this outburst and 
looked wise. The hope of hooking one 
or two of the big ones we know are 
there is what keeps you fishing the 
Killbuck. They don’t come easy and 
we are mighty glad of it. 

On this occasion we started in at 
Dunham’s draw, a long stretch of boul- 
der-filled water and a beautiful place 
for bass. Dunham’s has yielded many 
a fine old 2%4-pounder, a number of 
which got away afer fighting all over 
the place. It certainly does tickle us 
to have a game old fighter win his 
freedom. 





OE had the “rich man’s rod” and 

was ahead of me casting down- 
stream. We had about reached the 
ripples at the foot of the draw with- 
out stirring up anything, when he 
turned back and handing me the rod, 
told me to try out the “feel” of it. I 
took it and made a few preliminary 
casts and then shot the fly down to the 
head of the ripples in the middle of the 
stream, 
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By EDWARD TROLLER 


A huge water spout arose, made a 
mad rush and missed the fly by six 
inches. It was a clean miss; never 
touched it. 

We were both so surprised that we 
plumped down backward on the bank, 
speechless. “He won’t try that again 
for some time,” I remarked after we 
came to. 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Joe, “try him 
again just for luck.” 

I made a cast a little upstream. 
Nothing doing. Another cast a little 
farther up and—“He’s got it. He’s 
got it,’ I yelled. 

He did have it, hooked solid, and we 
landed a beautiful 2%-pound small- 
mouth bass. We rested this pool and 
beat it off downstream, full of joy, to 
the pool by the wire fence just below 
the big spring. 

Joe crawled under the wire and made 
a cast. I heard a yell and looked up 
just in time to see 1% pounds of bass 
twelve inches in the air with a fly in 
his mouth. A pretty fight and another 
small mouth was landed. 


AKING a cast at the head of this 

pool, I felt a dull thud on the end 
of my line and another beauty made 
two desperate leaps and was gone. An- 
other yell from Joe on the other side 
of the fence and again a dandy took the 
air in a succession of runs and jumps. 
This one soon joined his mate in the 
creel. 

Resting this pool, we dropped down- 
stream again to the big clay bank. 
This place would enthuse “Old Izaak” 
himself. A clay bank thirty feet high 
dropping sheer to the water, the shore 
fringed with short willows and the clear 
water strewn with large boulders, a 
perfect drawing-room for bass. You 
can stand on the opposite shore and 
drop your fly right under the willows 
among the boulders. 

It is this stretch of the Killbuck that 
calls you again and again, for here 
lurks that big one. Not many of them, 
two or three a season is all you’ll get, 
for this is supposed to be a fished out 
territory around this section of the 
country and to catch bass on a fly 
where there “ain’t any” is quite a trick. 

Of course this will make the 35 or 
40 a day boys up at the lakes, laugh. 
That kind of fishing is simply fishing 
and gets monotonous, but to pit your 
skill against the wary old bass of the 
Killbuck—and they are wary too—is 


sport. Thirty or forty nice bass landed 
during the fly season and every one 
fished for and fished for hard is sport 
enough for anyone. Then again we can 
take them home and eat them. We 
don’t have to force them on friends who 
tell you they just love fish—and then 
throw them in the ash can. 


Goa back again to the clay 
bank. Results this time were nil. 
After returning four or five “nubbins” 
to the water, we started back upstream. 
A “nubbin” on the Killbuck is a small 
bass, one too small to keep. We copped 
this name from one of the farmers 
along the creek, who when asked how 
the corn was this year, replied, ““Nothin’ 
but nubbins. Nothin’ but nubbins, ears 
too small.” A small bass thereafter 
was a “nubbin.” 

Now just to show you that you never 
can tell about bass fishing, I cast care- 
fully all the way back to the wire fence 
without results, thoroughly covering 
every foot of the water. Joe followed 
behind me, casting more for the fun 
of it and not expecting to get anything, 
because we had gone over this water 
twice. I stopped at the fence and 
waited. Hearing a yell, I looked back 
and there he was fast to another. This 
one put up a splendid battle and proved 
to be the largest one of the day, a fine 
old 234-pound small mouth. 

We now had four dandy bass which 
for a few hour’s fishing ought to satisfy 
anybody. 

Such is the bass fishing on the Kill- 
buck. It will fool the experts. 

The “Herringgut,” the man who 
swore there were no more bass left was 
down the next day. 





On the fly 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


The Live Decoy versus the 
Artificial Goose Call 


DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


URING several seasons of wild 

goose hunting we have always felt 
that we were handicapped if we did not 
have one or more live decoys. But after 
one experience this fall I will always let 
the live decoy take second place if I can 
have Carl, the champion manipulator 
of the goose call. 


Carl and I were leaving camp on the 
afternoon of the fourteenth, so decided 
to try our luck at the early morning 
shooting. We had barely gotten located 


in our pits, when two other hunters 


with two live decoys came out of the 
brush and began digging pits within 
five hundred yards of us. 

Their live decoys were wonders at 
calling and kept up a continuous honk- 
ing. Naturally we did not feel very 
optimistic as to our ability to cope with 
such competition, but as we were all set 
for the morning, decided to stick it out. 
Our hopes were not raised any by see- 
ing two geese come in, circle our pits 
and leave us to alight on the sand bar, 
within two hundred yards of the other 
fellows’. 

Finally three geese came up the river, 
circled out pits, then circled our oppo- 
nents’, and alighted on the bar about 
three hundred yards from us and only 
about two hundred from the others. 
Their live decoys were doing their work 
wonderfully well and kept up a con- 


] tinuous conversation with the visitors. 


‘Then Carl got busy with his goose call 
and for over an hour he coaxed and 
pleaded with those geese. And they 
finally, step at a time—back and forth 
across the bar—turned their tails to the 
live decoys and slowly, oh! so slowly, 
walked in among our shadow decoys. 
‘This was the most exciting time I have 
ever spent in several seasons of hunt- 
ing geese on the Mississippi. 

_ And I repeat, give me Carl and his 
Boose call, and you may have all the 
_live decoys you want. 

i WALTER E. Murpuy, 


Cincinnati, O. 


A Cross Bred Prairie Chicken? 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


AM inclosing photo of a prairie 
chicken and a cross, no doubt half 
grouse and half chicken. 


This cross was shot on the marshes 
west of Hancock, about 15 rods off. The 
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other bird which was with it, flew about 
ten rods further and lit, which we again 
jumped and shot and which proved to 
be a prairie chicken. 
I hope this may be of interest to my 
fellow readers of Forest & STREAM. 
BEN HALES, JR., Hancock, Wis. 


Kingfisher and Water Snakes 
DEAR ForeEST & STREAM: 


T SEEMS to me that Mr. Rhead is 

quite unduly pessimistic about the 
kingfisher. What little direct evidence 
I have seen is opposed to the idea that 
this bird eats any trout. This direct 
evidence is a report on the examination 
of the fish remains in two kingfisher 
nests. The direct evidence is further 
supported by many theoretical consid- 
erations. The trout is not at any time 
a surface fish. When it is feeding at 


the surface it makes a separate excur- 
sion from its den on the bottom for 
each morsel. The nearest it comes to 
staying at the surface is when it lurks 
under a log in some quiet pool. Most 
of the kingfishers do their fishing in 
streams which do not contain trout or 
in which the trout are not common. 


There are at least two minnows 
which are found in all trout brooks; 
which are evident in larger numbers 
than the trout, and which habitually 
swim in the upper part of the water 
and out in the open pools. These fish 
are the chub and the black-nosed dace. 
The dace is a little fellow and is found 
as far up stream as the trout goes, far- 
ther than any other fish. The chub 
does not go quite so far up stream and 
there are some pools in the dense woods 
where kingfishers are hardly ever 
seen, which have in them only black- 
nosed dace and baby trout (fish less 
than a year old). A casual glance into 
one of those pools will show dozens of 
dace, but it takes keen vision and much 
patience to see a troutlet dart from a 
log to the shelter of a stone or to see 
another poised under the bank. 


In the case where the two nest holes 
were dug out after the young had left 
and the trash at the bottom of the nest 
studied, it was found that the bird had, 
in each case, brought home only one 
species of fish. In one case it was the 
fat-head minnow, a very abundant min- 
now of the pools in streams about as 
swift as those which harbor trout, but 
a little warmer than the trout prefer. 
No trout remains were in the other nest. 


I hope that the one hundred eighty 
kingfishers that were trapped in Cale- 
donia Creek were sent (at least their 
stomachs) to the Biological Survey at 
Washington for a study of their food. 
My personal belief is that at least one 
hundred and seventy of them had eaten 
no trout, not because they do not like 
trout but because there are so many 
other fish easier to catch. The earliest 
lesson the young trout learns is con- 
cealment. Before the egg sac is ab- 
sorbed the little fish-to-be creeps-down 
between the gravel. 
swim it begins to hide under or behind 
something where it can see. 


As soon as it can 
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However, the trout has one great en- 
emy in all streams south of the Great 
Lakes. That is the water snake. A 
few years ago we bought a thousand 
trout, hatched in the waters of Cale- 
donia Creek, and put them in a little 
run about a mile long, which was for- 
merly noted for its trout but which had 
been cleaned out by careless handling 
of spraying materials. Spraying meth- 
ods had changed and there seemed to be 
no reason why the stream should not be 
again a good trout brook. 

The trout found conditions very fa- 
vorable and grew rapidly. It was not 
long until there were many fish of ten 
to fourteen ounces weight. They 
spawned on the sandy shallows and the 
second summer we saw thousands of 
young trout in the pools and upper 
reaches. We caught a few, perhaps a 
couple of dozen in all, and then the 
trout population began to diminish and 
finally disappeared entirely. King- 
fishers may have taken a few. They 
could not get many because the stream 
was too well protected by bushes and 
overhanging banks. Great blue herons 
may have taken a few more. They 
worked there, but I am not quite sure 
whether they were after snakes, frogs 
or fish. The greatest loss was almost 
certainly due to snakes. 


The habits of the brook trout make 
it especially likely to fall prey to the 
fishing methods of the water snake. 
The trout selects a hiding place in the 
still water under a log, under the bank 
or behind a stone. There it is safe 
from observation from above, that is, 
from an enemy above approaching from 
down stream. It can watch ahead and 
up and drop back out of sight of a 
stranger coming down stream. In that 
secure place it stays, motionless except 
for the slight movement of the balanc- 
ing fins, until something that looks edi- 
ble comes into its feeding space. It 
makes a quick dash after the morsel, 
eats or rejects it and returns to its 
place. At no time does it watch the 
area behind and below it. 


The hungry water snake slips into 
the water and glides along the bottom. 
Even the one that looks the blackest on 
land has some traces of svots that show 
up when it is in the water. In the pool 
the minnows see it and leave an open 
place around it. The snake lies per- 
fectly still and finally a passing bird or 
cloud casts a shadow on the water and 
the minnows dart over the spot where 
the snake looks like part of the gravel. 
There is a quick dart of that ugly 
head, a struggling minnow, and the 
snake crawls out on the bank to turn 
and swallow its dinner. 

When the snake is hunting in the 
trout brook it slips along under the 
bank until the moving fins of the trout 
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attract it. It can slide along until al- 
most touching its prey before it makes 
the quick stroke that hardly ever fails 
to seize the fish. Some anglers with an 
erroneous idea of the trout’s activity 
have expressed doubt of the ability of 
a snake to catch “so quick a fish” as the 
trout. The fact of the matter is that 
the trout spends practically all its time 
motionless except for the slight exer- 
tion necessary to keep the little side 
currents from rolling it over, and the 
snake approaches from the one direc- 
tion where danger is never expected. 
Minnows and suckers live in the open 
and watch on all sides. The trout be- 
lieves itself hidden on all sides except 
above and in front and does not watch 
in other directions. 
ALFRED C. WEED, 
Division of Fishes, Field Museum, 
Chicago. 





One of Mr. Cottrell’s foxes. 


Fox Hunting Ethics Depend on 
Locality 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


HEN I saw your January cover 

picture I admired it a lot, and 
called the attention of many friends 
to it—it was a mighty good picture, of 
some mighty good sport. Now in the 
March issues comes a letter from a 
gentleman in Alabama who calls this 
picture “a piece of vandalism.” 

It may not be good sportsmanship to 
shoot foxes in Alabama, and if I were 
in that state I would not do so—neither 
would I be so impudent as to suggest 
that their way of hunting was in no 
way sportsmanlike to my way of think- 
ing. Evidently this gentleman does not 
know that customs differ in different 
parts of this little world of ours. Be- 
cause it is proper to sip one’s tea with 
considerable noise in Japan, does not 
necessarily mean that it is the proper 
thing to do in the U. S. It is a very 
poor sportsman who wants to rule all 
this great country by the methods con- 
sidered O. K. in his small locality. 

In this country (northern Pennsyl- 


vania) it is considered good sportsman- 
ship by every one to shoot foxes—in any 
way the hunter can, with dogs or with- 
out. I doubt very much if one could 
find a sportsman in any of our northern 
states who would not consider it good 
sportsmanship to shoot foxes. It seems 
to me it gives the fox as good a chance 
to go after him with one dog and a 
gun as it does to hunt him with a dozen 
hounds, more or less, and the man on 
a good horse. And that is saying noth- 
ing against the latter method at that. 

Hundreds of foxes are killed—shot— 
in this state every year and yet there 
are plenty of them left, and there is a 
bounty of $2.00 paid on each one killed! 
One man trapped 27 foxes last winter 
in a small locality that he could cover 
every day on foot, but the men who can 
trap them are not common. 

From what I know of foxes—and I 
have watched wild ones hours at a time 
through binoculars, have still-hunted 
them and killed them with a rifle, and 
I own a small fox farm (some of these 
foxes I caught wild when they were 
young and some are ranch raised, some 
are tame and some are wild)—from 
what I know of them I would say a fox 
would rather be hunted with a dog and 
gun than with a pack of dogs, horses, 
etc. The fox is naturally very nervous 
and high-strung, and the hubbub of a 
pack of hounds, horses, and without 
doubt “yelling” riders, would make him 
panic-stricken, and if such a thing is 
possible he is going to get out of the 
country—and stay out. A fox doesn’t 
dislike being chased by one or two 
hounds—indeed, he enjoys outwitting 
them, which he does—gunner and all— 
more often than not. Maybe this is 
why the southerner is always com- 
plaining over the scarcity of foxes— 
while in the north where we _ shoot 
them we have plenty. 

Byron E. COTTRELL, 
Harrison Valley, Pa. 


The Porcupine in Upper N. Y. 
DEAR FoREST & STREAM: 


AVE long been a reader of FOREST 

AND STREAM and of late have been ~ 
very much interested in the porcupine 
arguments which appeared in your 
magazine. 

All my life has been lived in a por- 
cupine country, consequently I have had 
countless opportunities to observe the 
habits of the aforementioned animals — 
and I have yet to see an instance where ~ 
the “quill pig’ played the réle of bene- 
factor either to sportsman or the world 
in general. I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the articles written by Mr. 
McVicker and Mr. Shaw and while not — 
in the least underestimating the abil-_ 
ities of these two gentlemen who persist - 


‘ 
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in upholding and setting forth the bene- 
ficial qualities of the “Porky,” I do not 
hesitate in taking sides against them 
in the matter. Perhaps Mr. McVicker 
has never had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the havoc wrought in the beauti- 
ful spruce and hemlock groves, which 
we have here in York state, by these 
animals. Maybe if he could see for him- 
self, he would be inclined to change his 
mind in regard to their being an asset 
to sportsmen.” 

It isn’t exactly inspiring to a 
forest lover to go out into the woods 
and find what was once a_ beauti- 
ful soft-wood grove to be only a group 
of ghastly trunks almost entirely bare 
of bark and branches and bearing gaunt 
evidence of the destructiveness of this 
pest which Mr. McVicker wishes to see 
protected by law. Of Alaska and Alas- 
kan ways and methods I know next to 
nothing. Maybe their unwritten code 
of never harming a porcupine is all 
right when applied to certain communi- 
ties. But I wonder if Mr. McVicker has 
ever stopped to consider the fact that 
these animals being protected by law, a 
starving person would be committing a 
misdemeanor, which would immediately 
render him liable to arrest, were he to 
kill one. He might also take into con- 
sideration the fact that only the old and 
seasoned woodsmen (the kind that sel- 
dom get lost) know that the porcupine 
is good to eat and how to prepare one 
so that it would be at all edible. 

Nine times out of ten the “green- 
horn” lost in the woods and hungry 
would pass by the porky without know- 
ing that he was passing a meal. And 
if he did know it’s a pretty sure thing 
that the repulsive appearance of ‘the 
animal would help him to decide that he 
would take a chance on starving before 
resorting to it as means of sustenance. 
Perhaps in Alaska there are not any 
towering trees in which porcupines can 
take refuge and from which, without 
the use of a firearm, it would be impos- 
sible to dislodge them unless one were 
endowed with the climbing abilities of a 
black bear or racoon. Ask any lumber- 
man who has ever had a saw or axe 
handle chewed up by a quill pig what he 
thinks of the pests. 


Or again ask the opinion of the back- 
woods farmer who has had his crop of 
buckwheat trampled down; or perhaps 
a hole gnawed through the woodshed 
door by these life savers. Their replies 
will be decisive and unanimous, “Kill 
the beasts.” 

Taken all in all it is my firm belief 
that the damage done by these animals 
completely offsets their “life-saving 
qualities.” Maybe I’m wrong, but— 
you’ve got to show me, and I am not 
from Missouri either. 


Harotp E. SAMSON, Lacona, N. Y. 
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Believes the Moose Could Give 
One a “Nifty Nip” 
DEAR Forest & STREAM: 


OU will find enclosed herewith a 

drawing showing the construction 
of a moose skull and one of a farmer’s 
cow. The cow and moose are not to be 
compared as to temperament, but if 
either cared to, it could give you a nifty 
nip. 

The moose, like the cow, has only 
front teeth and undoubtedly uses them 
in the same manner. When: eating, 
these might well be compared with a 
steam shovel in that they are used to 
scoop up and send back to the crusher 
or grinders the bite they have taken. 
The teeth dig in and clamp the grass or 





root firmly against the upper jawbone, 
then with a quick.little jerk the morsel 
is torn loose and sent back by the 
tongue to the powerful grinders for 
mastication. 

I believe Dr. Travis saw the teeth of 
his moose and I think he was lucky to 
escape them. The yellowness could 
easily have been caused by the diet and 
no matter how small the teeth are, if 
they were clamped on your arm or leg 
and Mr. Moose gave a jerk with his 
powerful neck muscles they certainly 
would tear something more than your 
shirt. I’ll bet one would feel badly 
crushed, too. As to the red in its eye, 
well, I believe that, too, but hope I’m 
never near enough to see it. 

P. J. KINSMAN, 
Buhl, Minn. 


Praises California and Its 
Angling Laws 

DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 
| HAVE just read a letter (page 100, 

February issue of Forest & STREAM) 
from Mr. George Mundell of Reading, 
Pa., in which he complains (and very 
justly) of the laws of his state against 
fishing on Sunday. He says that he un- 
derstands that there are only two states 
—Pennsylvania and California—which 


prohibit Sunday fishing. I should like 
to disabuse his mind in regard to Cali- 
fornia. 

This good old state is not burdened 
by any such law. The people of this 
state are almost to a man lovers of the 
“great outsides,” as Hashimura Togo 
puts it. Like the péople of other states 
we have our living to make, and with 
many of us it is a case of fish on Sun- 
day or not fish at all. No, Mr. Mundell, 
we are not under such a hide-bound 
government that we cannot have a little 
innocent amusement. Incidently, if you 
want some real sport and at the same 
time wish to see the garden spot of the 
world, come to Sacramento Valley. 

P. S. HUDDLESTON, 
Red Bluff, Cal. 


Haight sen 


Outlawing the Water Snake 
DEAR ForREST & STREAM: 


ENCLOSE you herewith a_photo- 

graph of a five foot water snake 
starting his dinner on a ten inch black 
bass, which his snakeship caught in one 
of the streams of Greene County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

He was seen swimming across the 
creek with the bass—still alive, in his 
jaws. He landed and crawled up the 
bank with the bass; after reaching a 
point several feet from the water he 
coiled around the bass and killed it; 
when all signs of life had passed he 
again drew his coils around the fish 
and apparently broke the bones and 
made the fish stretch a considerable 
length at the expense of its diameter or 
circumference. 


He then proceeded to cover it with 
slime, which he exuded from his mouth, 
turning the fish over so as not to miss 
any part of the surface of the fish’s 
head and gills; this done to his fancy 
he opened his mouth as shown in the 
photograph and started his dinner. 

The photograph was taken by hold- 
ing the camera within a few inches of 
the subject, to which performance he 
paid no attention whatever. 

I personally have the honor to be a 
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Water snake swallowing black bass. 


member of the Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners of our state, and have been en- 
deavoring for a long time to interest 
sportsmen and fishermen particularly, 
to the necessity of destroying water 
snakes, as they are without doubt the 
most important enemy that the fish 
have in small streams. A number of 
fishing clubs and sportsmans organiza- 
tions in our state have become inter- 
ested, and have paid bounties of so much 
a head for all water snakes killed, the 
result has been very satisfactory so far 
as the subject has reached the attention 
of the sportsmen, and has created in- 
terest among Boy Scout camps and 
other boys’ organizations, so that many 
hundreds of snakes have met their de- 
served doom. ; 

LESLIE W. SEYLOR, 

McConnellsburg, Pa. 


Systematized Trapping of 
Muskrats 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


HEN the State took hold of Marsh 
Islard in 1913, due to excessive 
shootine and trapping, there was very 
little game or fur-bearing animals on 
the property, less than 2,000 fur-bear- 
ing animals being caught during that 
year. Due to careful regulations of the 
trapping, and the positive closing of the 
entire island to all shooting, the in- 
crease in fur-bearing animals and game 
birds has been gradual and positive, 
and every winter has shown an increase 
in the game birds and the number of 
fur-bearing animals caught, including 
the winter of 1928.° 
Due to the unprecedented drought, 
which lasted all of the summer of 1924 
and has only just been broken by mod- 
erate showers (this drought, according 
to the United States Weather Bureau, 
being the most extensive recorded in 
Louisiana in ninety years), there has 
been a large decrease in the food for 
the game birds, due to all of the lakes 
and ponds not flooded by tide-water 
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having dried up. And the food in most 
of the lakes and ponds which are 
flooded * by tide-water having been 
killed, due to excess of salt water. 

There is also a considerable decrease 
in the fur-bearing animals, traceable 
directly to the drought. This will be 
especially noted in the number of musk- 
rats, for without a suitable amount of 
fresh water, muskrats do not propagate 
as extensively, nor does the grass on 
which they feed thrive as well. We can, 
therefore, expect during the season of 
1924-25 a decrease in the fur catch on 
Marsh Island, and a decrease in the 
number of game birds on the property. 
This decrease is traceable directly 
to the dry summer and fall, as above 
stated. 

One of the principal features in the 
handling of the trapping on Marsh 
Island has been to give the muskrats 
an opportunity to increase. As an in- 
crease in muskrats causes an increase 
in the water area, due to their killing 
out the grass roots, which killing out of 
the grass roots in turn,makes ponds in 
which food for ducks and geese readily 
grows. So the greater the number of 
muskrats the more suitable territory 
we have for ducks and geese, up to a 
certain point. If the muskrats increase 
too extensively they destroy not only 
the grass, but the plants on which the 
ducks and geese feed, and in that way 
they are a menace to the game birds. 
There is a happy balance to be struck, 
which I have attempted to maintain. 

In regulating the trapping of fur 
bearing animals on Marsh Island I have 
kept a man who has been taught the 
proper methods of trapping, constantly 
going over the property. Where an 
area seemed to be over-trapped we have 
closed that area and given the animals 
an opportunity of increasing. When an 
area has been too heavily stocked, we 
have required more intensive trapping. 
One of my regulations is that no traps 
must be set nearer than thirty feet to 
a muskrat house. By trapping at this 


distance, no young rats are caught, as 
they do not wander this distance from 
the home nest, thus leaving an ample 
stock of young rats for the next sea- 
son’s breeding stock. 

Under present conditions only about 
one-half of Marsh Island is suitable 
for game birds and fur bearing animals, 
the balance of it being either the wrong 
kind of ground or too well drained to 
grow the proper food. This situation 
can be remedied by a series of canals 
and levees, and it is to be hoped that 
part of the revenue obtained from ‘the 
trappers on this property will be de- 
voted to increasing the value of this 
property for both game birds and fur 
bearing animals. ; 

The demonstration that has been 
made on Marsh Island in the handling 
of the game birds and fur bearing 
animals, increasing greatly the general 
supply of game and giving employment 
to a large number of people during the 
trapping season, clearly demonstrates 
how valuable our Louisiana marshes 
are, under proper management. 

KB. A. McILHENNY, 
Avery Island, La. 


Urges Restraint in Letter 

Writing 

DEAR ForEsT & STREAM: 
eee I was only a boy, lecturers 
came about ‘with magic lanterns 
telling people of the wonders of the 
Yosemite and Yellowstone Valleys. 
Many people were incredulous and said 
so plainly. They could not comprehend, 
nor believe, anything so different from 
what they had personally seen and ex- 
perienced. I believe we are all more or 

less inclined the same way. 

For example, my home in New Hamp- 
shire is located in a very good raccoon 
country; thirteen were captured by 
three hunting parties on the night of 
October 11, 1924. In forty-five years 
I have known of two being taken 
which weighed about 28 pounds each. 
I have heard stories about 30-pound 
coons and there used to be a big joke 
about John B. Clark of the Manchester 
Mirror and Farmer concerning a 35- 
pound coon which no one believed, be- 
cause they had never seen one weighing 
even 30 pounds. 

Consequently, it is very difficult for 
one to credit stories from other parts 
of the country of racoons weighing up 
to 45 and 50 pounds. Still as raccoons 
hibernate about four or five months in 
the year up there with practically noth- 
ing to eat from the beginning of early 
winter until frogs begin to peep in 
April and in other parts of the country 
they are out of feeding all of the win- 
ter, I can understand that such reports 
may be perfectly plausible and accu- 
rate, 
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chards and damaging gardens. 


A similar comparison may be true re- 
garding woodchucks. In our country 
they hibernate from November lo late 
March or April and have little to eat 
until the grass starts in April. We have 
fine clover fields which were badly in- 
fested with woodchucks. There was a 
ten-cent bounty and it was our custom 
to trap enough woodchucks in June to 
supply us with money for our Fourth- 
of-July explosives. The July and Au- 
gust money from the same _ source 
bought our percussion caps and powder 
and shot for our old muzzle-loaders in 
the fall. 

I have always had a curiosity to know 
what fish and game really weighed. I 
have weighed dozens of big ’chucks, and 
I never saw one that actually weighed 
over eleven pounds and practically all 
the big ones were under ten pounds. I 
will add that these figures hold very 
close on the red fox. 

Years ago we killed an old turkey- 
stealer which had had a fat living near 
a poultry farm. He was so big that we 
carried him to a farmhouse to weigh 
him instead of stripping his pelt where 
we killed him. I cannot swear to the 
accuracy of the farmer’s scale, but they 
wouldn’t allow the fox but nine and 
one-half pounds. The men who skinned 
him had pulled the pelts from several 
hundred foxes and he declared that this 
was the fattest fox he had ever skinned, 
though not the largest framed. And 
still we hear of 20 and 25-pound foxes. 
In some parts of the country they are 
asking for a closed season on hares and 
rabbits to prevent extermination, and in 
others they are asking federal aid in 
destroying them for the protection of 
hayfields and crops. In some districts 
protected deer are ruining young or- 
In 
others deer are as scarce as moose in 
Florida. 


A cousin of mine from Iowa once 
laughed at me when I caught a horn- 


| pout which weighed about a pound and 


a half, a monster in our streams. 
_ then rebuked me for not throwing him 


| 
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_ pounds. 
' than I he might have been killed in his 


He 


back and said that out home they 
caught them weighing 40 and 50 
If he hadn’t been much larger 


tracks for the insulting lie, though I 
later learned that he told the truth. I 
was ignorant, that was all. 
_ Since I began this letter I have seen 
_a friend who has a tame raccoon in his 
cellar and which he says weighed 47 
pounds last week. I am invited to see 
him weighed again. If I should tell the 
‘coon hunters up country that I had seen 
a 47-pound ’coon they would probably 
begin to lose confidence in veracity. 
_ Now to get the meat out of this ram- 
_ bling prelude. 


} 


_ We are all inclined to be narrow- 
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minded because of our ignorance. The 
more closely one is confined in a small 
district the more narrow-minded he be- 
comes and the more ignorans of condi- 
tions in other parts of the country. 
When a man rushes into print with a 
sarcastic criticism and denial of state- 
ments made by someone in an entirely 
different region from his own, he gen- 
erally shows not the untruthfulness of 
the statement attached, but instead dis- 
plays his own narrow ignorance of con- 
ditions outside his own little circle of 
experience and observation. This brings 
us to the porcupine discussicen. 

In the country with which I am fa- 
miliar there are plenty, and they are 
pests, damaging crops, camps and pop- 
lar and hemlock growths. I never heard 
of anyone up there who was saved from 
starvation by a porcupine. I can un- 
derstand that in some parts of the con- 
tinent the destruction of a porcupine 
might mean the possible loss of a hu- 
man life, and that it should be protected 
for this reason. Nevertheless I can’t 
see that that is any argument for pro- 
tecting them where they are of no pos- 
sible good or value but do destroy 
enough to warrant a bounty for their 
restraint. The one real benefit of these 
discussions is that they show the differ- 
ences in the same species under differ- 
ent climatic conditions with various 
foods in a different habitat. Let the 
arguments go on, they are instructive 
and interesting. But don’t call the fel- 
low writing from Texas a liar because 
his experiences there are different from 
yours in New England and vice-versa. 
You are both telling the truth from a 
different point of view—probably. 

Dr. F. T. Woopsury, 


Wakefield, Mass. 





Photo sent in by Floyd A. Church. 


An Announcement from Mexico 
DBEAR Forest & STREAM: 


AVING noticed that several papers 

in the United States published a 
notice announcing that the hunting of 
antelope (Antilocapra americana) was 
free within the Mexican territory, I 
hereby take the liberty to ask you to 
kindly advise the press or any other 
party interested in the matter, that the 
hunting of said game is strictly pro- 
hibited in Mexico, on account of its be- 
ing a species in danger of disappear- 
ing. 


M. G. PRIETO, 
Departamento Commercial, 
Mexico. 


Dog Fish Notes 

DEAR FoREST & STREAM: 
12 THE June issue, Ernest G. Bab- 

cock of Battle Creek, Mich., asked a 
few questions about the dog fish. I 
have caught the dog fish on a number 
of occasions, but always in the same 
area. Have had them bite on live min- 
nows, spoon hook, and bass oreno. They 
can fight, and it is mighty hard to 
figure out just what is on the other end 
as they stay down well out of sight. At 
least that has been my experience with 
them. It may be of interest to know 
that the only place I have ever captured 
this fish is in the St. Croix River at Os- 
cela, Wisconsin. By way of caution I 
want to say that these brutes will try 
to chew off the hand that is freeing 
them and when they shut down on any- 
thing they stay shut. They furnish 
great sport to the light-rod angler. 

FLoyp A. CHURCH, 
La Cross, Wis. 
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The fish are black bass and wall- 


eyed pike. Unfortunately the writer does not have a dog fish photo. 
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An Impromptu Trout Lure 
Dear Forest & STREAM: 

OME years ago upon my return 

from the Upper Dam to Andover I 
put my Leonard fly rod together and as 
my flies were not available, I took the 
red ribbon of the sweatband of my hat 
and cut it to put it on our ordinary 
hook. I then went over the Black 
Brook, a stream running parallel with 
the road through the woods to Andover. 
I made one cast down some ten or more 
feet from the bank to the river, and as 
soon as the makeshift lure alighted on 
the water, a ten-inch trout took it and 
I took it back and had him for break- 
fast the following morning at John 
Frenche’s Hotel, where we used to put 
up on our annual spring and fall fish- 
ing. He was a beauty, dark of body 
with lovely spots on him or her (I for- 
got which). 

C. J. BATEMAN, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Moose’s Dental Formula 


DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 


S a subscriber of ForEST & STREAM 

I feel it my duty to correct an er- 
ror in Dr. Travis’ statement regarding 
teeth in moose. Moose are the largest 
of “Cervidae.” This family of animals 
has this dental formula— 


OSCOROTR mare 


3.1.3.3 


They have six incisor teeth on the 
lower jaw. These come in apposition 
with the dental pad of the upper jaw. 
This dental pad is an extension of the 
hard palate and is composed of a thick 
layer of dense connective tissue, which 
has a covering of thick epithelial cells. 

Dr. Travis expounds the following 
theory: “Now, did you ever hear of any 
animal having teeth in one jaw and no 
teeth in the other to meet them? Either 
he must have a horny or bony surface 
to meet them, which must be as for- 
midable as teeth, or he could not use 
them.” He also states that he could 
not understand how they “browse on 
twigs and lily pads without the upper 
incisor teeth.” 


I disagree with Dr. Travis’ theory. 
The lower incisor teeth are somewhat 
loosely imbedded in the lower jaw, and 
in this way, injury to the dental pad, 
which is not a “bony or horny sub- 
stance,” is prevented. 

If Dr. Travis would examine the 
family cow (bovine) he would find simi- 
lar dental characteristics as found in 
the moose. This is also true of sheep 
and deer, and these animals browse on 
twigs and plant growth, which would 
be harder to grasp than lily pads. Of 
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course, you have to keep in mind that 
these animals, as well as the moose, use 
their lips and tongue in the act of pre- 
hension. 

These statements are not meant to 
criticise the author’s article, but to in- 
form brother sportsmen of some of the 
peculiar characteristics found in ani- 
mal life. 

I thoroughly enjoyed reading Dr. 
Travis’ article on moose riding in a 
previous number of this journal. 


J. A. HOWARTH, 


BS.ACA.H> DVM 
Pullman, Wash. 





An Ontario red fox. 


From an Ontario Fox Hunter 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


AY I say a few words to Mr. B. S. 

Searcy regarding the cover of your 
January number and the insinuations 
the same contains toward northern fox 
hunters? In the first place, your south- 
ern readers seem unable to grasp the 
fact that we have a real life-sized fox 
here in the north and not a little parlor 
variety. 

We have good dogs and some of the 
hunters I know have the beautiful 
Walker hounds your’ correspondent 
speaks about and yet they never catch 
a fox. Why? Because, in the first place, 
the northern fox is large and strong and 
has more endurance than his little 
southern cousin, and secondly, because 
the rugged hills and dense swamps in 
which he makes his home give h'm a big 
advantage over the dogs that have to 
unravel his trail. In the accompanying 


snap will be seen a northern fox that is 
of medium size for this district and this 
fox was started at daybreak of the 12th 
of December and killed by me at 4:00 
P. M. on the following day. Would the 
little southern fellow have lasted that 
long? In the winter of 1922 I ran a fox 
a distance of fifteen miles in one gen- 
eral direction, then lost the trail when 
the fox took to the windswept ice of the 
Humber River. If our southern friend 
could go on just one of these hunts he 
would see where the need of shooting 
foxes comes in. 

Now just a word as to the sportsman- 
ship part of the thing. A true sports- 
man is as merciful as is possible in kill- 
ing the game he takes. Now which 
would you prefer, Mr. Southerner, if 
you had to be put to death? To be 
killed quickly by a gunshot when you 
were not expecting it or to see a pack of 
dogs closing in upon you when your 
strength was gone and you could run 
no farther and finally to tear you limb 
from limb while still alive and con- 
scious to pain? To my mind here is no 
comparison. 

GEO. HULL, 


Downsview, Ont., Canada. 


How the Forest Turned Traitor 
to One of Its Denizens 
DEAR FOREST & STREAM: 
JHILE visiting the White Deer 


Hunting Lodge by several mem- 


bers of the club there was revealed one 


of those strange forest tragedies that 


must forcefully appeal to any person 
whose heart sympathy has not been 
dwarfed by life’s sordid and material 
pursuits. This was a tragedy involving 
a double death, in which through the 
strangest of accidents not only a mo- 
ther creature was instantly killed, but 
also the new-born life of her progeny 
was sacrificed through the distressing 
process of slow starvation. 


Dr. R. F. Beatty, Robert S. Clark, of 
the county farm bureau, and C. Fred 
Bell were the club members to whom 
this truly pathetic and remarkably sin- 
gular woods tragedy was unfolded. On 
a recreation trip to their hunting lodge 
and while exploring the heavily wooded 
game region in that vicinity these gen- 
tlemen were arrested in their progress 
by the spectacle of a dead doe deer 
whose lifeblood was still flowing from a 
deep wound in her side over her heart 
and in whose body a natural heat was 
yet perceptible. It was disclosed from 
an inspection of her course through the 
timber and brush that the doe had been 
running rapidly when she met her 
death. The hole in her side resembled 


a bullet wound so closely that the club- 


; 
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men decided to investigate the cause of 
the death and they accordingly deter- 
mined upon an autopsy. When this had 
been performed a strange and remark- 
able revelation was presented. 

In the heart of the doe was found a 
needle-pointed spear of wood which had 


been once charred, leaving its inner 


substance of a metallic firmness. This 
wood spear had pierced the doe’s heart 
as neatly as a rifle bullet, but it had 
remained in that vital organ without 
emerging on the opposite side. No 
other disfiguring mark was to be found 
on the body of the dead doe. It was 
naturally surmised that the doe in her 
swift flight had collided with a hard- 
wood spear so forcibly as to drive it 
into her body and in breaking off from 
the main stem its point was left em- 
bedded in the heart as a mute evidence 
of her singularly tragic death. As in- 
dicating the doe’s extreme age, the fur- 
ther interesting disclosure was made 
that all her teeth had disappeared. 

But the sad sequel of the tragedy, 
however, is yet to be revealed, and in 
this is to be found its poignantly pa- 
thetic feature. On a further examina- 
tion it was discovered that the dead 
mother deer had shortly before renewed 
her motherhood and that an unpro- 
tected and helpless fawn was some- 
where awaiting her return for its need- 
ful nourishment. 

A diligent search through the wild 
expanse of territory failed to disclose 
the whereabouts of the fawn, and it is 
almost a certainty that its tender life 
was subsequently sacrificed through the 
horrors of slow starvation or by attacks 
from predatory animals. 

Wo. M. GRAFFIUS, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


An Appeal for the Elk 
by Joseph W. Stray 


DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


HIS letter is written because I have 

read, with much interest, the let- 
ters on the elk published in recent num- 
bers of FoREST AND STREAM, and be- 
cause of the letter from P. V. Sommers 
of Pocatello, Idaho, published in the 
March, 1925, issue. 

Twenty-five years ago the herd of 
elk about Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, 
was believed to number, approximately, 
100,000 head. Last autumn the num- 
ber there was estimated at about 4,000 
head. 

As recently as 1919 the Montana 
herd of elk was estimated to number 
25,000 head. In December, 1922, that 
herd had been reduced by starvation, 
and by hunting slaughter, to less than 
5,000 head. 

In a statement issued by the Forest 


Bureau in April, 1917, it was stated 
that the deaths from _ starvation 
amongst the Jackson’s Hole herd of 
elk during the winter of 1916-1917 num- 
bered 7,000 head. 

A natural resource is in process of 
elimination. 

When winter comes the temperature 
in the mountains of Wyoming, and of 
Montana, falls sometimes to minus 40 
degrees F. The snow lies deep, usually 
10 feet or even more, over the summer 
range of the elk, and these animals mi- 
grate to the plains where the wind 
sweeps bare the ground on the ridges 
and exposes the dried grass upon which 
the elk must subsist during the winter. 

Should the snow on the plains be deep 
the elk paw through it to the ground. 
When cattle, or sheep, have been per- 
mitted to graze over this ground during 
the summer no grass is there for the 
elk during the winter, and the elk that 
cannot find dried grass to eat during 
the winter cannot live, for the elk does 
not browse successfully. 

The hoofs of the elk are not splayed; 
when the snow is deep, or crusted, the 
elk becomes bogged in it and the bogged 
elk dies. 

The settlers in Wyoming, and in 
Montana also, regard the elk as their 
natural perquisite and kill the cow elk 
for meat; every unweaned elk calf, 
that loses its mother, dies. 

At Gardiner Flats, in 1919, there was 
a slaughter of elk that disgusted decent 
men throughout the country; the esti- 
mates of the number of elk killed there 
then run up to 10,000 head; 3,500 car- 
casses were shipped by express from 
Gardiner station, more than that num- 
ber were hauled away in wagons and 
in automobiles and many bulls were 
killed for the canine teeth alone. 

Every head of cattle grazed on Na- 
tional Park land consumes during the 
summer in grass the equivalent of three 
tons of hay. The government receives 
from the cattlemen a few cents for each 


head grazed in national forest or park, 
then turns around and pays from $10 
to $60 a ton for hay to feed a remnant 
of starving elk that would have fat- 
tened on grass cattle or sheep had eaten 
during the summer. 

Cattle, or sheep, may be raised in al- 
most every section of this country, but 
the elk can exist, in a wild state, in a 
natural habitat only. 

The members of the Congress of the 
United States refuse to appropriate 
money to provide for the future of the 
American elk, yet as this is written, 
an effort to force a salary grab, that 
would increase the salaries paid mem- 
bers of Congress from $7,500 to $10,000 
a year, is being made; this salary grab 
will, if successfull, cost the people of 
this nation more than 1,300,000 dollars 
a year; the expenditure of $200,000 to 
$300,000 to provide a proper winter 
feeding ground for the surviving ani- 
mals of a great species of native mam- 
mals will not be authorized. 

The cattlemen and the sheepmen re- 
gard the use of national forest land as 
their natural right and, to them, the 
only good elk is a dead elk. 

Because the elk has no vote, the elk 
receives no consideration whatsoever 
and, it is believed, less than thirty per 
cent. of the elk calf crop reaches ma- 
turity. 

The holdings of about thirty settlers 
should be purchased, for elk and settlers 
cannot live in amity. When an elk is 
starving, property rights are not recog- 
nized. Starving elk obey the first law 
of nature and the settlers suffer, suffer 
severly financially, in consequence. 

Seven investigations have been held 
by government bureaus to inquire into 
conditions under which the elk exist 
and to recommend a practical method 
to conserve elk life. The net result of 


these investigations has been the estab- 
lishment of feed yards so placed that 
seventy per cent of the elk herd cannot 
reach them. 
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Photo sent in by W. O. Geisenheyner, Frazee, Minn. 
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The elk have never been given a 
square deal; have never been given even 
the benefit of a doubt. The late Mr. 
Emerson Hough wrote a letter to the 
editor of the New York Evening Post 
and it was published in that paper on 
February 5th, 1921. In this letter Mr. 
Hough wrote “responsibility (for the 
decrease in the number of elk) must be 
laid at the door of the United States 
Forest Service, which, in reality, for a 
long time, has been little but the cat’s 
paw of the sheepmen and cattlemen of 
the West. In brief it is sheep which 
has wiped out the northern park herd; 
cows the southern herd.” 


It is the consensus of all unbiased 
observers on the spot that the elk are 
becoming fewer in numbers with ap- 
palling swiftness and seem destined to 
perish even in this, their last natural 
habitat, because of ‘the inaction of the 
Congress of the United States. 


JOSEPH W. STRAY, 
Brooklyn. 


Treat the Dog Fairly 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


FRIEND of mine, a keen outdoors- 

man, who is a forest ranger in Ar- 
kansas, had a big black and white point- 
er that never heard of a pedigree, but 
he was a bird dog. I saw him coming 
in with two birds in his mouth, freeze 
on another bird and then try to get 
the third bird in his mouth, but two 
was his limit and my friend arrived 
in time to pick up the third bird and 
save him further worry. I have also 
seen him hanging by his front feet 
on top a rail fence with one bird in 
his mouth and come down to point on 
a bird directly below him on the oppo- 
site side of the fence. This dog could 
not have been bought, but some fiend 
gave him a dose of poison. Why 
should a man be hung for murdering 
another man and allowed to go with- 
out punishment for killing man’s most 
faithful friend, a friend under all con- 
ditions and all times? Once a friend, 
always a friend, applies only to the 
dog. 

Doc LOVER 


More About Blackie 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


if READ with much interest, Blackie 

of the Tree Tops in FOREST AND 
STREAM for Oct. This is an old, old 
subject for a lot of argument when- 
ever the learned and we hunters get to- 
gether, I have heard men (who should 
have known better) declare it is all a 
lot of foolishness for anyone even to 
talk of black squirrels, as there is no 
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The prize of the season. : 


such thing known to science. Never 
the less, this most sought after and, 
to the writer’s ideas, most beautiful 
of all our wild creature is, absolutely 
not just a freak of old mother nature, 
but is surely a distinct species of 
squirrel. It would surely sound sens- 
ible to make the statement, that there 
were no Black Bears, that they were 
only color variants of the Polar Bear, 
which should always be white in color 
except when it’s black. 

Mr. Shafer says in his most inter- 
esting article, that he has never seen a 
Black as large as a Grey squirrel. 
Now the general run of blacks are 
somewhat smaller than their grey 
cousins, but once in a great while a 
black makes up for the small brothers 
and sisters of his family, and grows 
to quite a respectable size, in fact the 
writer has been successful in taking 
quite a number of black squirrels 
which were large as any grey, but this 
is the exception rather than the rule. 
There, that’s that, and now all over 
this Glorious land of ours the forests 
are going, and in most of our Eeastern 
states, have already gone. It is time 
to be very careful of our few remain- 
ing specimens of squirrels, for with- 
out woods and lots of them, we will 
soon have to go to’ the museums to 
have a look at this piece of God’s 
handiwork, the black squirrel. 

So work, and do it now, for re- 
forestation. True we have done some 
little bit along this line, but not 
enough. Keep after them, FOREST AND 
STREAM, and don’t let them sleep at 
the switch. When the writer of this 
was a bit of a boy, the whole northern 
part of Pennsylvania was a noble 
woodlot, the northern peninsula of 
Michigan was virtually untouched as 
regards lumbering. 

Getting back to squirrels again, they 


are true Foresters, as they are plant- 
ing trees all the time nuts are ripe; 
let’s all imitate them this coming hunt- 
ing season and plant nuts, first get- _ 
ting instructions from the State For- 
estry Dept. so we can do it properly. 
Wishing you continued success in 
America’s finest magazine. 
CHARLES C. ROPERT, 
Oakmont Pa. 


Good Game Conditions in 
Wyoming 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


jar this time such game as elk, and 
in fact, all game is in better con- 
dition than ever known at this season 
of the year, and as we have plenty of 
hay near here on the game refuges, we 
will not lose any of the 6,000 there; 
in addition, we have 6,000 on the Gros 
Ventre up where we live and they are 
all doing well. We may lose some on 
account of thawing conditions, as it 
rained five days here this month and 
today is warm like an April day. 
What snow there was here before the 
thaw is all but gone in the lower part 
of the valley as well as up at Red Rock, 
and the conditions here are ideal at this 
time and we have had an increase in 
elk the last two years of 3,000, and the 
last five years of 6,000. All we want 


is a good game law, some reserved open 
areas from shooting in the open coun- 
ty and a winter range where they can 
come down early, as last year, before 
the season is out. 
JAMES S. SIMPSON, 
Jackson, Wyo. 





The Possibilities of Long Island 
Fishing 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE been very much surprised by 

the general dearth of knowledge 
relative to the fishing in and about 
Peconic Bays on Long Island, even the 
natives seem to be indifferent as to the 
great sport found in their waters, and 
it is my conviction that these waters 
are the best fishing grounds within a 
thousand miles of New York. 

These waters wind in and about the 
various islands and projections for 
about twenty-two miles and are directly 
connected with Gardner’s Bay and the 
Sound, and are really the first spawn- 
ing grounds coming from the Kast. 
They are largely protected against 
pollution and are constantly dredged 
to prepare the oyster beds. 

All kinds of food for the fish is found 
in and about these waters and I have 
caught sea-porgies as late as the middle 
of November. 

It has been suggested by one of your 
readers that a modification of this 
article by Mr. Fletcher in the Eve- 
ning World would be of some interest 
to your readers. 

The best place to get fish is at Green- 
port, where guides might be had at the 
Hotel Wyandank, but I would repeat 
that it is strongly advisable for the 
fishermen to bring their own tackle, 
which should consist of a fairly heavy 
Greenhart rod and moderate sized por- 
gie hooks and short leaders. 

R. LINCOLN GRAHAM, M.D. 
New York CITY 





Dr. Graham’s article follows: 


The writer has fished intensively in 
and about the waters of Peconic and 
Gardner’s Bays for many years and 
is confident that many would rejoice 
in learning of the splendid fishing in 
these inland waters. Permit me to 
briefly outline some of the induce- 
ments for frequenting this place of 
fishing. 

Weakfish usually appear in the 
upper Peconic Bays about April 15. 
Last year I caught a splendid mess 
off Jessup’s Island on Labor Day, 
some of the fish weighing fully ten 
pounds, showing that weakfish can 
be caught in and about these waters 
for almost five months of the year. 


Sea porgies made their appearance 
about the 10th of June, and the last 
mess of porgies I caught was about 
the 1st of November, in what we call 
the upper Middle Grounds, showing 
good porgie fishing as a rule for fully 
five months. 


Blackfish can be caught at Cleve- 
land Beach, the Ledge or at Green- 


hills twelve months in the year, some 
of these running as large as eight and 
nine pounds. The largest I ever 
caught of this variety was an eight- 
een-pounder, which I caught off the 
Big Light at Long Beach. 

Flounder fishing along the wakes 
of the oyster plants, where the drain 
from the oysters and scallops makes 
a splendid feeding ground, is without 
rival. Myself and three friends on 
one tide recently caught 400, some of 
them weighing as high as two and 
a half and three pounds. These 
waters are carefully protected against 
pollution by the intensive oystering 
that is being promoted, the constant 
raking and stirring up of the bottom 
affording almost unequaled feeding 
grounds for fish, and as the weaks 
and the porgies and the bass come 
into the harbor to spawn they usually 
remain all summer and late in the fall 
because of the feed. 


Weakfish, porgies and bass are 
best caught on the bottom, using a 
four-ounce sinker, a modest leader 
with two fair-sized porgie hooks, and 
as these fish are caught on the bot- 
tom a fairly heavy Greenhart rod, I 
have found to be the best. The old 
fishermen take a large slab of squid 
with a ten-ounce sinker and a heavy 
dropline and a couple of hooks that 
have been discarded from codfishing, 
with the result that they lose fully 20 
per cent. of the fish that they hook. 
On the other hand, with a small pad 
and a small hook the loss in landing 
the fish is practically nil. I have 
found that I would not lose one in ten, 
and because of the small pad having 
been swallowed not grabbed at, as we 
find when fishing on the surface with 
shrimp. The small pad and the small 
hook affords the proper tackle for the 
porgie and the bass, and in the shal- 


low water there is no gamier fish 
than the sea porgie. We frequently 
see them in these waters as high as 
five and six pounds. I have found 
the squids superior to the bloodworm 
and the shedder. 

The rule is to drift, provided the 
wind is not too strong, until we strike 
a school of either porgies or weaks 
and then try stationary fishing. Not 
infrequently do we catch a porgie on 
one hook and a weakfish on another, 
and it is not unusual to start up with 
one weak and hook two on coming up. 


R. L. GRAHAM, M. D. 


Another Friend of Nessmuk 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


] NOTICE you published in your last 
November issue my little suggestion 
about catching bull heads and hope it 
will prevent some pricked fingers. In 
the same named issue Mr. F. C. Wash- 
burn is undoubtedly correct as to his 
impression that the “Bacchus” Sears to 
whom he refers is “Nessmuk.” I have 
in my happy possession a letter to my- 
self written in 1884, headed “Wells- 
boro, Tioga Co., Pa.—Nessmuk to Hen- 
derson,” and signed “Geo. W. Sears, 
Wellsboro, Pa.’’ Nessmuk is the Patron 
Saint of the American outdoorsman as 
Izaak Walton is of the outdoorsman of 
England. I am glad you have a de- 
partment headed with his name. He 
was essentially a camper. I have for 
some time intended to send you a photo- 
graphic copy of my interesting and 
characteristic Nessmuk letter for repro- 
duction in your magazine as I thought 
it might be a curiosity to your readers. 
Simply putting it in type wouldn’t, it 
seems to me, be as interesting. 
HOWARD HENDERSON, 


Chicago, Ill. 





The joys of the supple rod and singing reel, 






The best Boats that skill and experi- 
ence can produce. Prompt shipment 
from nearest factory to you, at real 
money-saving prices. 


2 Big Factories 


A complete line, includ- 
Choice of many 
Prices 


Safe, Strong and Durable. 
ing non-sinkable Sponson Canoes. 
rich and distinctive color combinations. 
$48 and up. 


Flat* 
Bottom 

Boats 
—For row or outboard motors. 
knockdown. 
purposes. 
Square 
Stern 


Row- ict 
boats—Made both smooth sides and lap strake 


Sold ready built or 
Easily cleaned and practical for all 
Prices $29 and up. 








construction. Steady, seaworthy and easy to row. 
Prices $50 and up. 
Double 
Ender 
Row- 


boats—Commonly called St. Lawrence River Skiffs. 
Fastest of allrowboats. Prices $44 and up. 





—For oars or outboard motors. Sturdy, stable, 
wont roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for 
the shallows. Easy to row. Prices $48 and up. 
Out- Sig aE A 
board 
Motor Pp ey plies 
Boats—Lake Model—River Model and Sea Model. 
Each designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 
use. Prices $65 and up. 
Speed “4& 
Model “\wepeus 
—For vy 
outboard motors. World winner of Gold Cup Races 
at Detroit. Fastest of all boats for outboard motor 
use. Prices $78 and up. 


Beach 42 


Model ¢— 
—With” See RITTER a 
inboard motor installed. For lakes, rivers, shallow 
water and weeds. Propeller does not project below 
reel. May be run over logs or rocks without injury 
Prices $200 and up. 
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Boats—Greyhound of the water. Roomy, steady 
and seaworthy. Very fast. Prices $390 and up. 


Catalog Free—Save Money 
—Order by Mail 


State kind of boat in which you are interested. 


BROS. BO so 
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405 Ellis Ave., 125 Elm St., 
PESHTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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White Animals 


Notes on Normally White and Albinistic 
Vertebrates 


By DR... W. "SHUFELDT 


one comes 


forms that occur in the 
world—from (fishes to 
man—it will be noted 
that he often meets with 
individuals that are 
either wholly white with 
respect to their skin and 
hair, or only so in part. 
Those entirely white are 
either so normally—such 
as a few polar and sub- 
polar forms, while those 
that are white only in 
part are generally known 
as piebalds. When en- 
tirely white it may be 
due to albinism or ab- 
scence of coloring matter 
in the blood and dermal 
structures, as in the skin 
and hair or fur; while 
if normal, the species 
may always be white, as 
in some gulls among 
birds and the mountain goat among 
mammals. Still others exhibit seasonal 


changes in this respect—that is, they 


may possess white pelage or plumage 
during the winter months, and present 
an entirely different coloration at other 
times and seasons. 

Albinism may also occur among the 
lower forms down to include flowers and 
sometimes insects, though I must be- 
lieve it is comparatively rare there. 
Albino negroes have been met with and 
I have an excellent picture of one. 
Once I saw an entire family of al- 
binos; they were traveling with a fa- 
mous circus, and there were both men 
and women in the group. Their al- 
binism was complete, even to include 
pink eyes. They were an uncanny lot, 
and I did not feel at all comfortable 
when in their company, as I was al- 
lowed to shake their hands and talk to 
them for a few moments. One man, 
especially, I have never been able to 
forget—I can recall his features to 
the minutest detail at any time. His 
thick hair, side whiskers, and his skin 
were as white as white could be, while 
his eyes were bright pink—an odd- 
looking fish to be sure. 


T one time there was an albino ele- 
phant in Siam, which was treated 
with all the care and respect of a holy 
personage, and it was not allowed to 





A white weasel. 


be ridden by anyone, not even by 
royalty. 

Many years ago I made a short stay 
at Zuni, the famous Indian Puebla of 
New Mexico and Arizona. While there 
I met an albino Zunian, a man of about 
thirty-five years of age, and he surely 
was a most remarkable looking crea- 


ture. 


N the collection of mounted birds and 

mammals of the United States Na- 
tional Museum at Washington, there 
are some very fine specimens of al- 
binos, as quail, woodcock, meadow lark, 
weasels, opossums, and various others. 
Thanks to the courtesy of Dr. J. E. 
Benedict, Chief of Exhibits of that in- 
stitution, I was allowed to photograph 
a number of these, and I selected the 
picture of an albino weasel to illustrate 
what I have to say here. These albino 
animals do not appeal especially to me 
—in some instances quite the reverse, 
that is where it is not a regular pelage 
change for a definite purpose, and only 
amounts to a lack of, or an entire ab- 
sence of, coloring matter in the tissues. 

A few years ago I had, for a short 
while, a woodchuck that had been cap- 
tured in Virginia; it was a most per- 
fect albino, and I secured several fine 
negatives of it, prints from which have 
been published in one place or another. 

It is indeed remarkable what pro- 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you, 


tection a white coat of fur will give an 
animal when on the snow. If it be a 
weasel, the observer will, at the first 
glance, but catch sight of the eyes of 
the animal, the nose, the tip of its tail, 
maybe the line of its lips, and its claws, 
should these not be covered by the 
snow. 


HAVE shot several specimens of 

our sparrows and finches that were 
partial albinos; and in 1868, I col- 
lected at Stamford, Connecticut, a male 
robin, which was a fine example of par- 
tial albinism, and which I have in my 
collection at this writing. 

Albino goldfish may be met with from 
time to time; and at one time there 
was a number of fine albino brook trout 
in the collection of living fishes in the 
Grotto at the United States Fish Com- 
mission. 

So far as I know, the exact causes 
for albinism in any species is not fully 
understood or known, and even if they 
were, the information would be so en- 
eased in technical terminology as to af- 
ford but small pleasure to my readers. 

Albinism is not known to affect either 
the physical development or the health 
and well-being of the form in which it 
is present. The albino Zunian referred 
to above had just as hearty an appetite 
as any of his companions—a fact I had 
occasion to note when I sat down, by 
invitation, with a lot of them at Zuni, 
when they all ate heartily of a sort of 
soup-like stew, served in a big clay bowl 
in the midst of the party. 


yt EN animals kept as pets are al- 
binos, as white mice and rabbits, 
white canaries, white goldfish, and so 
on. And I have seen both gray and red 
squirrels that were complete albinos 
and kept as pets. White rats are by no 
means rare, and this applies to many 
other rodents. 

When we come to think of it, it is 
rather remarkable that our hair should 
become white in old age, and still more 
strange that it should turn white as a 
result of great fright or care. Two 
cases of this came under my observa- 
tion, one in a lady, the particulars of 
which case I do not care to relate, and 
the other in an officer of the army pay 
corps during the Civil War. In the 
latter it happened while I was signal 
officer aboard a gunboat of the East 
Gulf Squadron, with headquarters at 
Key West. 
close of the conflict I was ordered to 
New York and given passage on the 
transport “Union.” She left Key West 
for Pensacola, Florida, with 1500 Con- 
federate prisoners, to be landed at Fort 
Pickens. Aboard was also an army 
paymaster, Major Brown, in charge of 
the money to pay off Butler’s troops at 

(Continued on page 306) 


A few weeks before the] 
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“I put on the Oriental wiggler 
and immediately got results!’ 


‘‘Bnclosed are snapshots of bass I took 
from Reel Foot Lake, with your Oriental 
Wiggler. 

“This would not seem extraordinary 
except for the circumstances which 


prompted me to use this bait. 

‘‘T had tried several other lures without suc- 
cess. A native remarked that FALSE bait was 
the best bait to use, but I did not tumble at once 
to what he meant. Later it occurred to me that 
he was speaking of some particular lure, and it 
dawned on me that Foss bait must be what he 
referred to. 

‘“‘When I showed him the Oriental Wiggler, 
he admitted it was made by the same firm as the 
bait he referred to, but said it would do no good 
in Reel Foot Lake. 

‘“‘However, having failed with other baits, I 
figured the Oriental couldn’t do any worse, so I 
put it on. The pictures and several witnesses 





will bear me out that I immediately and consist- 
ently obtained results. 

“The largest landed was 7 lb. 3 oz. and put up 
a terrible fight. A string taken one day con- 
tained two bass weighing 7 lb. 3 oz. and 7 lb. respectively; the 
smallest, 334 lb. 

‘‘The above should enable you to convince any_skeptic as to 
what happens when the Foss bait is used.” 

Very truly yours, 
HARRY BUTLER, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Don’t jeopardize the success of your trip this year by going 
without a supply of Al Foss Pork Rind Lures. As Mr. Butler 
tells you, these lures will bring home the bacon when every- 
thing else fails. And get the genuine Foss pork strips to use 
with them! Sent direct if dealer cannot supply. 





‘“Never a back-lash—every cast 
perfect—simply uncanny!”’ 


So says an angler who used one of these reels 
on a two-weeks’ fishing trip. 


_ This snarl-proof casting reel is to all appearances, and 
in actual fact, equal in design, materials and workmanship 
to any other high-grade reel made. The only difference is 
a simple centrifugal device revolving within the reel arbor 
—a little policeman who raises his hand at the proper 
moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 


Make this test at your dealer’s:—Have him rig up this 
reel with line and if there is not room for you to actually 
cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off of line, and with the 
other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that while the line 
will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily stripped off, rewound 
and ready for another demonstration. ‘Then try this with any other reel 
and see what happens. 

i‘ Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting Reel will 
back-lash” under careless handling. But the line will not become snarled, 
it will readily strip from the spool for rewinding and continued casting. 

Specifications: —The No. 3-25 is nickel silver, satin finish, with jeweled 
end thrust bearings. Capacity 50 yds.—14 Ib. test line. Double balanced. 
handle; _pyralin grips._Quadruple multiplier with click, Screw off oil 
caps. Spiral gears. Pivot bearings of high grade non-wearing bronze. 
All steel parts of best tool steel drill rod. Spool shaft of hardened tool 
steel. Has hardwood arbor 11/16” diameter, making it unnecessary to 
build up the spool with a lot of dead line. End plate diameter 2”. Length 
of spool 154”. Weight 8 oz. Leather case. 

If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 
30 days. Then, if you want to worry along with your other 
reels, send it back, and money will be returned. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 


1714 Columbus Road Cleveland, Ohio 





Mr. Butler and one of his bass, taken at Reel 
Foot Lake, Tenn., on the Oriental wiggler. 





je SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 


Vo or Y% OZ, $1.00 





JAZZ 


WIGGLER 
1% or 54 02., 50c 








ORIENTAL 
WIGGLER 
Ye or % OZ.» 
$1.00. All Red, 
All_White, 


or 


Redand White 





45c—Bass, Musky 


and Fly 
sizes 


Spinnes 
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The Greatest Sporting 


Goods Store in the World 


Fishermen’s 


Clothes 





eg 


A. & F. Coldstream 
duck fishing coats and 
trousers, Jarvis fishing 
jackets, service weight 
English waders, wading 
shoes, hob-nail or felt 
soles. 

Hawes, Granger, Di- 
vine and Hardy Rods, 
with MHalford’s tapered 
and level lines; Harvey’s 
tapered leaders in three 
weights, each 714 feet 
long; and Hardy’s Fly 
Reels. 

Full line of imported 
wet and dry flies. 


Write for 1925 Fishing Catalogue 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Ave. and 45th St. 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 
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Yellowlegs and Nimble Jacks 


A Day on the Marshes in Pursuit of the Yelper 
and His Acrobatic Cousin, the Jacksnipe 


By DR. FRANK LINWOOD BAILEY 





HE new born sun was 
just tinging the east- 
ern sky when Billy 
and I stepped from 
4\\g' the old flivver. Here 
# and there along the 
ene big marsh, signs of 
7HVA life sprang into be- 
ing. An American 
Bittern winnowed 
lazily upward from a little gully ahead 
of us, while a great blue heron flapped 
awkwardly skyward, only to volplane 
to earth in a new resting place a few 
seconds later. A marsh hawk, a tern 
and a belated swallow also added them- 
selves to the moving picture stretched 
out before us, while an old sentinel crow 
cawed at us scoldingly from a dead 
shrub. Far across the flat expanse of 
browning green waste of marshland, the 
distant line of broken forest pushed its 
jagged edge up into the blue, while to 
the east a heavy blue-white blanket of 
fog rolled itself skyward like a gigantic 
curtain rising from the sea. 

A short walk through the coarse 
marsh grass brought us to the blind, 
and unslinging our knapsacks we hastily 
brought forth the decoys. We had a 
dozen and a half of the folding tin fac- 
similes, mostly yellowleg with several 
golden and “beetle-head” sprinkled in. 
Placing our stool some _ twenty-five 
yards to windward in a little shallow 
pond we settled back with pipes glow- 
ing to await the flight. 

I think we were drowsing when the 
plaintive “Yelp-yelp-yelp” of a yellow- 
leg assailed our ears and in another mo- 
ment he was fairly yelling his head 
off over the decoys. I slipped the 
“safety” off my gun but Billy’s “Old 
Reliable” was already at his shoulder 
and he doubled Mr. Yellow Stockings 
up like a jack-knife, letting him down 
on top of the stool. “Good boy, Billy!” 
said I, grinning. “Fun, ain’t it?” he 
commented, pushing a fresh shell into 
his empty barrel. I admitted that it 
WAS “fun.” The tang of the salt 
marsh air, the invigorating morning 
breeze, the smell of burned powder and 
the friendly sunshine; all combined 
with keen anticipation of the next shot 
was just the right concoction to make 
men become boys again and forget the 
cares and worries of a busy world. 


ILLY brought in the dead bird and 
we settled down to await the next 
move. We knew the rising tide would 


/are so easy.” 
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soon send the bay birds landward, and 
already the first incomers could be seen 
dimly here and there streaking across 
the marsh. A small congregation of 
plover hove in sight, at first far off 
toward the bay, yet steadily drawing 
nearer. We got our whistles out and 
began tuning in. They were almost 
beyond the range of hearing, but one 
old longbill with ears sharper than the 
rest must have caught our frantic calls, 
for he swerved from the flock and then 
followed by the others, surged toward 
us. 

“Seven,” warned Billy in an under- 
tone, “look after your side and I’ll take 
mine.” Now they saw the decoys, and 
with long sweeping strokes they pulled 
in. It was a crossing shot, but our lead 
must have been timed perfectly, for at 
the staccato “bark” of our Parkers they 
jerked, pitched and collapsed almost as 
one. There were six of them, Billy had 
said seven, they were big fellows and 
looked like a dozen. 

“Gee-gosh!”’ exclaimed Billy, “I did 
not expect to do so well.” 

“You!” I protested. “Why, you poor 
misguided infant, didn’t I shoot, too?” 

“Yeah, you shot TWO,” replied Billy, 
“IT got the rest.” 

Suddenly from nowhere in particular 


a “beetle-head” sprang to life. My gun 


was empty for which I was very thank- 
ful, but Billy’s gun was loaded. The 
bird presented a difficult crossing shot 
to the right and my friend swung as 
far as he could and failed to connect 


‘with either barrel. 


-“D)LEASE don’t offer any alibis,’” I 


advised him, “but I know who got 
the most birds out of that last bunch of 
yellowlegs.” Billy, a trifle nettled, threw 
his empy shells at me and offered to 
bet he’d make more singles than I did. 
“What about doubles?” I asked, “singles 
Billy was game so we 
waited for doubles. The cry of a yel- 
low-leg warned us of an approaching 
prospect. Vainly we scanned the sky 


for another but there was only one. I 
‘whistled him in and shot him with the 


right barrel, then before he landed, got 
him with the left. ‘“There’s my double,” 
I informed the world. Billy reckoned 
that kind of shooting wasn’t legitimate, 
he said, there would have to be two 


‘birds. As fate would have it, two “yel- 


lows” came toward us five minutes 
later and Billy got ready to show me 
how it was done. He drew a bead on 


iL 





the first one (he should have taken the | 
last) and just as he pulled the trigger 
the second bird lined up with the first 
so Billy got them both with one shot. 
“No count,” I told him, so the slate 
was still clean. We waited an hour! 
without a pair appearing so I suppose 
the bet still stands. 

I was looking off toward a little brook 
that wound its way through the marsh 
when I saw a small feathered form rise 
suddenly, shoot off at a corkscrew angle 
and disappear. ‘“Jacksnipe’”’ flashed on 
my mental screen, but I said nothing of 
it to Billy. Rising leisurely I “guessed” 
I’d take a little walk along the brook 
and see if I could jump something, Billy 
was agreeable so I sat off alone. 





HAD followed the brook for perhaps 

two hundred yards when up got a 
Wilson, or “jacksnipe’” and away he 
bored with a harsh “scaip!”’ call of pro- 
test. Catching him on an upward and 
inward turn I registered with a goodly 
splash of 10’s that grassed him and 
although it took me some time to ferret 
him out of the rank growth, it was 
worth the trouble. Barely was he pock- 
eted when two more flushed. I tried too 
hard to make a close double and suc- 
ceeded in missing both; had I taken time 
I could have got one and possibly the 
other; many misses are caused by 
shooting too quickly. Still ambling 
along I jumped another which I wing- 
tipped and lost. The little fellows were 
lying close, many of them rising within 
eight or ten feet. Twenty yards 
farther on produced another pair. They 
leaped into two right angles, and figur- 
ing that a bird in hand was worth two 
in the future I made sure of the first 
and registered a clean miss on the sec- 
ond which had swung sharply to the 
right and crossed the brook. 

By this time my companion was be- 
eoming inquisitive, and I could see him 
standing up in the blind trying to see 
what I was doing. I shot eight snipe 
before Billy’s curiosity overcame his in- 
ertia, and didn’t he hustle over to get 
into it. He told me what he thought 
in good plain English, something to the 
effect that I was hogging all the birds 
and knew they were there all the time; 
he began telling me as soon as he came 
within earshot which made him miss a 
lovely shot; then a snipe got up between 
us and although I dropped flat in order 
that Billy might shoot he withheld his 
fire saying I wasn’t worth shooting at. 
Finally we found a narrow place in the 
brook where some thoughtful party had 
stretched a board across, so with Billy 
on one side and I the other we managed 
to clean up a good bag. Yellow-legs 
were forgotten in our quest for the nim- 
ble “Jack.” Honors were about even at 
the end of an hour and as it was near- 
ing-noon and we were both hungry and 
tired, Billy suggested that we quit. 
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IVER JOHNSON 


32 Special Safety Hammer Automatic 


REVOLVER 














A Faithful Pal 


NAVEEN your hand closes 
around the husky grip of 


this six-chambered 32 special 
automatic, it’s like clasping the 
hand of an old friend. 


You can feel its sureness, ac- 
curacy, power and safeness— 
ready to drop big game, score a 
bull’s-eye on the range, or protect 
you in an emergency anywhere. 


Piano wire coiled springs of 
finest temper—for alertness and 
never-failing action. Mainspring 
adjusting tension bar for light or 
heavy hammer action, just as 
you like. Friction-reducing ball 
and socket joint for long life. 
Lead lapped rifling for accuracy. 
Positive cylinder lock to prevent 
cylinder turning when not in ac- 
tion. And lastly—the famous 
““‘Hammer the Hammer’”’ safety 
device to prevent accidental 
discharge. 


Choice of one-piece Western 
Walnut Grip, plain or checkered; 
large Perfect Grip, or Regular 
Grip of genuine hard rubber. 


A free booklet for you 
—mail the coupon 


Catalog ‘‘A”’ is of special inter- 
est to sportsmen, as it illustrates 
the various Iver Johnson ‘‘ Ham- 
mer the Hammer” Safety Re- 
volvers, as well as Iver Johnson 
Champion Single Barrel Shot 
Guns including the .410 and 
Hammerless Double Barrel Shot 
Guns. Mail the coupon or a post 
card for your copy. 


Catalog ‘‘B”’ will also be sent 
you if you wish. It shows the 
complete line of Iver Johnson 
Bicycles for men, women, boys 
and girls—also Velocipedes for 
little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 151 Chambers St. 





Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 


San Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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These are all we have left 
of a lot of genuine imported : 
Champiere field glasses, bought when the French 
rate of exchange was lowest. ‘‘Champiere”’ glasses 
are known everywhere for optical and mechanical 
periection. 

See distant objects as though they were near 
you. Wonderful at prize fights, ball games, boat 
races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto 
trips. An ideal gift. This splendid glass has § 
lenses of finest optical glass, over 154 inches in 
diameter. Wonderful light-gathering power and 
sharp definition. Middle bar graduated from 1 to 
12 for quick reference. 


Only Galilean Glass With 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 


Only 434 inches high closed, 6%4 


inches extended. 


Great range. A good compass is attached to top 
bar. Tubes engraved, “High Power Aviator’s 
Glass,’ or “Army Long Range.” Each instru- 


ment equipped with neck-strap loops and supplied 
with handsome case and_ straps. A wonderful 
bargain. Only 300 more at $7.95. 


Order Direct From This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument under our absolute 


money-back guarantee. Examine it without obligation. 
Either the glass makes good with you, or you send it 
back and we return your deposit instantly. The next 


lot of these famous glasses will cost more. Just mail the 
coupon now, with remittance, before this big bargain offer 
is withdrawn. 


FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Telescopes 
for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. Most complete 
line in this country ae ET aS PNe DAL 
No ‘“‘salva 











You may 
Binocular 
but you 

the glass 
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Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 
Prize Announcement 


Tom Sample, Jr., of Haines City, Florida, Takes 
First Prize in the Southern Division for 
Large Mouth Black Bass 


T is generally conceded that the 
| large mouth bass of the south is 
sluggish in temperament. Nature 
has endowed him with generous pro- 
portions, and with a genial climate and 
warm lagoons, there seems to be but 
little reason that he should bestir him- 
self overmuch. 


But he is a lusty fellow, withal, and 
where he lacks in speed he surely gains 
in strength. 

Those who angle under southern skies 
are loud in their praises of this fish, 
who is ever willing to strike an artificial 
lure and uphold the honor of the good 
name Black Bass. 


The following letter from the winner 
of the first prize for southern large 
mouth bass, will give the reader a good 
idea of Florida fresh water angling: 


MY PRIZE CATCH 


One afternoon last 
summer one of my 
friends, Pete by 
name, came around 
where I was work- 
ing. He wanted me 
to go fishing with 


him after . office 
hours. I told him I 
would if he would 


find someone to row 
for us. He got Nor- 
man Kaesar, a 
vounger boy who had 
rowed for us before. 
So we went around 
to the Winchester 
store and stocked up 
on tackle. I picked 
out a Creek Chub 
Pikie to do duty for 
me. With our fish- 
ing tackle we board- 
ed our Ford and 
out two 
of town to 
tine This 
where fish 
be scarce 
ought we 
r, and de- 
y our luck 
















nt to a 


e who lived 





near the lake to borrow one of his 
boats. He gave us permission to use 
either one of his boats. One was a good 
cypress boat, while the other a light 
boat made of pine and very tippy. Of 
course it was our luck to have the good 
one gone. We had to use a small board 
for a paddle. 

We put our outfit in the boat and 
each stepped lightly in and took our 
seats. I was using a Winchester steel 
rod, kingfisher line, Creek Chub min- 
now, and a steel pivot-bearing reel. 

We had gone about one hundred 
yards when I threw out a long cast 
(expecting it to backlash as some of 
my casts do) that dropped the minnow 
next to the sawgrass. 


It had no sooner touched the water 
when something had my minnow, and 


Tom Sample, Jr. 
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to bottom like a streak, then came to 
the top and shot about four feet out 
of the water. 

When I saw the fish I shouted, 
“Here’s where I cop the FOREST AND 
STREAM prize!” By some good judgment 
Pete and Norman sat still. After quite 
a fight I got him close enough to the 
boat to nab him by the gills. Norman 
got excited and jumped up and down, 
causing the tippy boat to capsize and 
throwing us all headlong into the lake. 
We hung on to the fish and swam to 
shore through lily pads, sawgrass, and 
alligator nests. We got into the car 
and brought our fish to town without 
changing clothes. 

The fish was a large mouth black bass 
and tipped the scales at 11 pounds and 
1 ounce. 

I am the son of Dr. T. E. Sample, of 
Omaha, Neb., but spend most of my time 
in the lake regions of Polk County, 
Fla. 

Tom SAMPLE, JR. 

Age 14, 


Early Nesting Woodcock 
DEAR ForEST & STREAM: 


THOUGHT you might be interested 

in the following bit of natural history 
upon which it was my good fortune to 
stumble while quail hunting in North 
Carolina last week. At the Oakmont 
shooting club, of which I am a member, 
my shooting companion and I were out 
with our dogs and a guide and while 
crossing a branch, the dogs flushed a 
woodcock which flew down the branch; 
just as the guide, who was 20 yards 
ahead, was about to cross, a hen bird 
flushed ten feet to his left and flew 
over his head and down the branch. 
I heard him give vent to an ejacula- 
tion and stoop to the ground, 
upon coming up to him we found 
ourselves looking into a woodcock’s nest 
with four eggs init. To me this is 
most remarkable, because in the first 
place I did not know that the woodcock 
bred in North Carolina (our club is not 
far from Greensboro), and in the sec- 
ond place it would not seem possible to 
find a nest as early as February 18. I 
thought readers would be interested in 
the incident, and I would like to hear 
from them some expression as to early 
nesting. 


JOHN SUTPHEN, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Model 330 
Retail Price 


$27.50 
Open Season 


On Pests 


Lee the early Spring months the four foot 
and winged vermin wreck appalling havoc on nest- 
ing game pad After the long winter the exhilarating 
walks over the country side is given added interest to 
the man and boy by checking this wantonous destruc- 
tion with a Stevens. 


The New Stevens Single Barrel Shotgun 


The finest single gun ever built. Full pistol grip, walnut 
stock, top snap and trigger designed to fit the smallest 
hand, wide forearm, sighting groove on barrel —posi- 
tive ejection —safcty rebounding hammer, compressed 


steel barrel. All beautifully finished. 
The 330 Stevens Double Gun 


A most remarkable gun value. Only Stevens could 
build this beautifully finished gun to retail at such a low 
price. Barrels of high pressure compressed steel—bored 
with Stevens slow process reamers that will give uni- 
form patterns after years of service. 

Barrel and lug are in one piece—solid steel—the 
forearm exerts a pressure on hinge joint insuring a tight 
fit after years of use. This feature with bevel top snap 
lever means Stevens guns never shoot loose. 

Stock of Rear black walnut, capped full pistol 
grip, beautifully checkered. 


There is a Stevens For Every 
Need And Purse 


J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 


Dept. No. 301 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Model 107 
Retail Price 
$12.00 


Manufactured by Send me your new catalogue of Stevens | 

J. STEVENS ARMS CO. I rifles, pistols and shotguns. | 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. | Nome pie : 

| 


STEVENS! _ 


61st Year —The Largest Manufacturer of City_ 
Shotguns in the World | 
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Se P's wing 
PECIMENS OF VARIOUS SETS oF LOU 


Louis Rhead Art-Nature Trout Flies, Lures 


NYMPHS, CREEPERS, JUMPERS, for SURFACE and BOTTOM FISH 


Will Supersede All Others, Because the Final Test of All Fishing is, Give the Fish 
Its Natural Food or a GOOD IMITATION and Success is Sure to Come. Send for 
Illustrated List and Get FREE BOOK, “HOW TO FISH DRYFLY AND NYMPHS” 


on Orders of $10.00 and over 
LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 
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JAMISON BARBLESS 


The Hook with the Hump 









Humane—Sportsmanlike—Effective 








Size 1/0. f 
Price per dozen, ety 
30c 1924. 









































CATCH MORE FISH 








Vastly superior penetrations enables you to 
securely hook many more fish, and as Mr. 
Jamison’s Barbless holds them safely,evenon 
a slack line, you will catch more fish and you 
can return the smallones uninjured, and thus 


Help Save the Fishing 


Fly Hooks Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14, 
Per dozen, 25c. Per 100, $1.75 


We have no Hooks with Guts 





Highest Grade Wet Flies 


No. 8, No. 10 and No. 12 turned down 
eye Jamison Barbless Hooks to gut. 

Beaver Kill % March Brown 
* Black Gnat Montreal 

Brown Hackle %* Professor 

Cahill Parmachenee Belle 


Coachman Queen of Waters 
%Cowdung Red Ant 

Evening Dun Red Ibis 

Ginger Quill % Reuben Wood 


%Gray Hackle % Royal Coachman 
Grizzly King Silver Doctor 
Hares Ear -Wickham’s Fancy 


x%Jamison McGinty Willow Fly 
Five for $1.00 or $2.25 per doz. 
*Alsoin Dry Fly, no gut, $2.50 doz. 





Jamison Inverted Bass Flies 


Made on 1/0 Jamison Barbless Hook. For 
either Bait Casting or Fly Casting. 


Major Hawes Royal Coachman 


Black Gnat Gray Palmer 
Coachman McGinty 
Col. Fuller Red Ibis 
Montreal White Miller 
Par. Belle Yellow May 


Lord Baltimore 


Price 35c each, $4.20 doz. 


Professor 





Send for the proof in interesting testimonial 
letters from such nationally known author- 
ities as Dr. Jas. A. Henshall, Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, Will H. Dilg, James Oliver Cur- 
wood, Fred N. Peet, Edw. G. Taylor, Bob 
Becker, Sheridan R. Jones, O. W. Smith, 
Robert Page Lincoln, ‘‘ Wisconsin Cal’’ . 
Johnson, “‘ Ozark Ripley,’ Frank Stick, 

and others. 


CHARTER 
MEMBER 
IZAAK 


Catalog of Barbless Flies, and 
Hooks, Shannon Twin Spin- 
ners, Coaxer Baits, Silk Cast- 
ing Lines, etc. 





THE 


W. J. JAMISON CO. 
739 S. California Ave. 
‘CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Grand Cascapedia from Douglas Beck, looking up-stream 


A Letter from W.B. Mershon 


OT long ago you reviewed my lat- 
N est book ‘Recollections of My 

Fifty Years Hunting and Fish- 
ing,” so I do not think it will be out of 
place or -look mercenary if [ give to 
FOREST AND STREAM readers an oppor- 
tunity of reading some of the letters I 
have received from fellow sportsmen, 
not only friends but also strangers, 
from various parts of the United 
States. I think that they are extremely 
interesting. 

Readers of the book will recall the 
experience that my friend W. J. H. had 
with the salmon while fishing on the 
Grand Cascapedia River, Quebec, as my 
guest some years ago, where, after play- 
ing the salmon some time, the action of 
the fish denoted something wrong, and 
finally, when it did leap into the air, 
brought up with the line a wire barrel 
hoop that it had run through. To meat 
that time this seemed like finding a 
needle in a haystack, but a correspon- 
dent from New London, Conn., and 
Clinch, whose salmon article appeared 
in FOREST AND STREAM for August, both 
have had this barrel hoop experience. 
Here is an extract from a letter from 
P. L. Harwood of New London, Conn. 

“Your experience with the salmon 
which went through the wire hoop 
might sound like an impossibility, but 
it reminds me of an experience which 
I had a few years ago fishing for land- 
locked salmon at the mouth of Grand 
Lake, New Brunswick. 


“fT ARRIVED at ‘Mushies’ Camp’ at 

the dam in the evening, and as there 
was a beautiful moon decided to fish a 
little bit before turning in. I cast a 
fly in the quick waters below the dam 
and immediately struck a salmon. I 
had neither guide, net nor gaff and fol- 
lowed my fish down-stream expecting to 
kill him at the big pool at the foot of 
the quick water. The salmon made a 
turn through the eddy and I had the 


weird experience of seeing the salmon 
jumping in the middle of the stream, 
while apparently my rod and line were 
at right angles to his position. He broke 
away and I discovered that he had 
gone through a small wire barrel hoop 


_which for some unaccountable reason 


was wedged in the rocks in an upright 
position.” 

A delightful letter that carries the 
flavor of old times comes from Haver- 
hill, Mass., in part as follows: 

“While many sportsmen have an ob- 
servant eye, it is only the occasional 
one who has the literary ability and en- 
terprise to combine his experience be- 
tween covers as a treat for his fellows, 
and we who like to read as well as shoot 
welcome such a book, for they are now- 
adays all too few. 


“Most of those who in the past did 
it are now no more, and those 
who remain are for the most part too 
old to wield an active pen. Through 
contributions to FOREST AND STREAM 
your name has been familiar to me for 
many years and I read again with 
added interest Mr. Hough’s recountal 
of his grouse and quail hunt with you 
and ‘The Pilgrimage of the Saginaw 
Crowd,’ for there is nothing that thrills 
me so much as the rustle of a game 
bird’s wing. I sincerely mourned the 
passing of Emerson Hough. Though I 
never had the pleasure of meeting him, 
we enjoyed correspondence from time 
to time and I recall he provided me 
once with a type of mosquito-proof tent 
he had used when up in the Arctic 
Girclen* 2 3* 

“Those pleasant memories of the 
Michigan grayling brought up again 
the names of Fred Mather, Dan Fitz- 
hugh and Dan’s favorite guide, the 
master woodman, ‘Len’ Jewel, and so 
whetted my appetite for their acquaint- 
ance again in print that I left camp 
where I am now writing this and went 
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over to our farm and got Mather’s ‘Men 
I Have Fished With’ from my library 
and read it all through again. I some- 
times think they don’t produce those 
type of men any more. At least their 
kind is not common or encountered very 
frequently today. * * * 


je chapter that appealed perhaps 
most strongly to me in your book 
was ‘The Witchery of the Saginaw 
Marshes.’ It would appear that one 
great boon we both shared in common 
was that of having a marsh to grow up 
beside and have for a playmate in child- 
hood. And what a companion a marsh 
can be to boy and man, with all its 
wealth of feather, fur and fin to study, 
bag, revel in and live with. Often one 
realizes as he looks back it was a great 
privilege to have been so situated. One 
not always appreciated by even well-in- 
formed sportsmen, for, after all is said 
and done, it is a fact of natural history 
that all game loves a marshland coun- 
try. Through the years I have watched 
the seasons come and go, and ‘witchery’ 
is just the term to apply to the ‘marsh’ 
I dwell beside, and I can recognize 
how cleverly you have sketched their 
charm and moods in each of the sea- 
sons of the year. 


“T was reminded of your chapter on 
‘Rail Shooting’ just now as I came in 
from looking at a planting of wild rice. 
My shoving paddle rattled sharply 
against the wharf and a couple of Sora 
fluttered out from under it while several 
voiced a sharp cackle at the distur- 
bance out in the thatch. I took a speci- 
men of the King rail here beside the 
wharf a few seasons ago, one of the 
few records for the state. I maintain a 
little shooting shack here on a marsh 
island, one of the rough and ready sort, 
but good enough, and tight and warm, 
and like yourself I have come to love a 
marsh as one does a real friend and to 
find in it a place of peace and content- 
ment and comfort and solid enjoyment. 


“TT is not large, either pond or marsh, 

and though not far from a large cen- 
ter there is still enough wild life fre- 
quenting it to keep one gun quite active 
through the season and I get it pretty 
good on muskrat, mink and fox for fur 
and all the game birds from the Canada 
goose to the sporty little jacksnipe 
which I think I like to shoot as well as 
anything. Though it is now the off sea- 
son, I have Virginia and Sora rail, 
black duck, wood duck and pied-billed 
grebe, bittern and heron breeding about 
my door and never tire of watching 
them. The 16th of next month will be 
our first chance to unlimber at any- 
thing when the yellowleg flight sweeps 
by Cape Cod and it has again got so, 





“COLT .45” Revolver or Automatic Pistol is “bad 
medicine” for the bad ones, no matter how big and 
ugly they come. 


So, from the Everglades to the everlasting snows— 
wherever quick, sure shooting is the price of safety— 
knowing sportsmen depend upon Colts. 


Never trust your life or the lives of those about you to 
an arm less safe and reliable than a Colt. You'll not find 
one more so—that’s certain. 


For almost a century Colts have been recognized as the 
most businesslike fire arms made. 





COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 

Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 

Catalog shows the complete 

line of Colt’s Revolvers and 

Automatic Pistols, Want it? 











San Francisco, Calif. 
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VA tackle; you can be sure of the 
right kind if you will tell our experts 
_ what waters youare planning to fish. 


Thomas Rods, vom Hofe Reels, Hardy 










Rods, Reels, Lines and Leaders, Jean 
Erskine Dry Flies are but a few of our 
complete assortment of all that is best in 


Fishing Equipment both foreign and do- 
mestic. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
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MARBLES 
Outing Equipment 


For absolute 
dependence in 
any emergency 
you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 
name Marble’s. 
It’s a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 
Sights and Cleaning 
Implements, etc. 


( Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery oute 
f doorman. Small enough 


to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 






















































tofellatree. Tool steel 
blade, carefully tem- 

F pered and sharpened; 

f drop-forged metal han- 
dle, hard rubber side 
plates. Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 
and lead-lined. No. 2, 
11-in. handle, 234 x 4. 
in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 
11%4-in handle, 23 5x43 
in. blade, $3.50. 


Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
tempered and tested. « 
Blade is adapted to 
sticking and skinning. 
Oval ground at back of 
point for chopping bones, 
etc. Keen, heavy and beautifully 
made. No. 41, leather handle, 
*No. 42, staghorn handle. 


No. 41 No. 42 

| §-in. blade, with sheath, $2.75 $3.50 
6-in, blade, with sheath, 3.00 3.75 
7-in. blade, with sheath, Seay 4.00 
8-in, blade, with sheath, 3.50 4.25 


Waterproof Matchbox 


# Don't take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. The waterproof matchbox 
keeps matches perfectly dry under 
all conditions—evyen under water. 
Opened and closed in- 
scantly in the dark, 
@ Heavilynickeled,seam- 
#2 less-drawn brass, di- 
ameter about 34 inch 
inside: 60 cents. 


Handy 


Compass 

You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproof 
screw Case. Absolutely accurate, 
Can't demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
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Pass fastens to coat or belt, station- 
ary dial, $1.25; revolving dial, $1.50. 
Pocket Compass, stationary dial, 
$1.00; revolving dial, $1.25. 


If you can’t get Marble’s Outing 
Equipment from your dealer’s, 
we will fill your order direct. 
Send for our 1925 catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
681 
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the same situation in my circle of ac- 
quaintance that you speak of on one of 
the pages where, of those who made 
one of the trips with you, out of nine 
but three remain. It certainly is sad- 
dening to look back over the past and 
realize how many fine fellows have fired 
their last shot and cast their last fly. 
It seems to make one realize that it 
appears to be a law of nature that she 
regards old age as a crime and death 
as its penalty.” 


He” truly he speaks of the passing 
away of old friends. I think I 
have missed my old shooting compan- 
ions more during the past year than I 
have ever realized before. It didn’t 
use to be difficult to find someone to 
start on a moment’s notice for a trout 
stream in midsummer, a duck shooting 
trip in the fall or a few days for par- 
tridge or woodcock I never cared to 
hunt or fish alone. I like companion- 
ship, of course of the right kind, but I 
had so many friends of rod and gun 
that always when the whim struck me 
it was easy to find a companion, and I 
had among those friends those who 
were whim-struck themselves. They 
would come and hunt me up. Charlie 
Davis was one of that kind. His busi- 
ness associate, the late A. W. Wright, 
of Alma, Michigan, used to say jokingly 
of Charlie “that if he was not off on 
some fishing or hunting trip, he was 
busy planning one.”’ Well, many is the 
time that I have been summoned to the 
telephone or received a personal visit 
with a suggestion from Charlie that 
“we had better go after woodcock.” 
This would be along in October. That 
“Herman said he had been up on the 
Kawkawlin and found the birds were 
there.” That was enough, or it may 
have been an invitation to a partridge 
shooting trip for the day only or some- 
times for several days, equally alluring 
in its prospects. There is no need of 
ruminating. Those days are past and 
gone, as are most of my old companions, 
and those who are left somehow or 
other have lost the knack or the kink. 
They don’t have the ambition to go. 


HERE are two or three who are a 

few years younger than I and yet 
they always have excuses of some kind. 
Golf seems to have taken the place of 
the old time hunting and fishing trips, 
but I started to give you quotations 
from letters of friends or strangers 
and here is one that comes refreshingly 
laden with the breath of the great 
prairie and the days that have gone: 


“As for hunting small game, I can 
look back on some very pleasant experi- 
ences, and some that were not so pleas- 
ant. Kansas was a paradise for small 
game and we moved there in the late 
eighties and settled in McPherson coun- 


ty, in about the center of the state. In 
1879, as I recall the account in the 
county atlas, a buffalo passed through 
the townsite and was killed. The old 
atlas also related that in 1868 a herd of 
buffalo 30 miles long spent three days 
passing through the northwestern cor- 
ner of McPherson county and drank the 
Smoky River dry—which wasn’t so 
much of a feat perhaps, for the same 
authority stated that the season was a 
very dry one. I’ve heard men say that 
the very best buffaloes known to exist in 
their wild state in Kansas were routed 
out of the. southwestern corner of the 
quadrangle I think in 1883, and several 
calves were captured. The best I ever 
could do was to pick up a couple of 
buffalo skulls on the prairie with the 
horns pretty well gone. 


UT to get back to the small game, 

I don’t know where there could 
have been better hunting and a greater 
variety of feathered game than in Mar- 
ion and McPherson counties, and far- 
ther west, in the Cheyenne Bottoms, 
around Ellinwood and Great Bend. 
Marion, in the edge of the rough graz- 
ing country, was the naturai habitat of 
prairie chickens seemingly without 
number, when I was still too small to 
hunt. McPherson had both chickens 
and quail, and west and south of town, 
where lowlands overflowed about every 
other year and formed two or three 
thousand acres of swampland, goose 
and duck shooting was all that any one 
could desire, while there was no end to 
the number of jacksnipe, plover and 
curlew (dough or doe birds, we called 
them) that could be found. Market 
hunters slaughtered and slaughtered, 
and as I became old enough to carry a 
shotgun I slaughtered too, when I did 
not miss. Prairie chickens became 
harder to find, then quail, and finally 
ducks and geese, as pump guns and 
later motor cars increased. Old Joni 
Schragg bought what we called the Big 
Basin (the swampland) and spent thou- 
sands of dollars draining it. He raised 
some big wheat crops on the land there- 
after, but secretly I always enjoyed the 
seasons of heavy rainfall when Joni’s 
two sections overflowed and destroyed 
the wheat. 


T wasn’t entirely the hunters and 

the motor car transportation that 
thinned out the quail. I lived in Wich- 
ita five years, and the surrounding 
farmland was largely devoted to al- 
falfa. The quail seemed possessed to 
built their nests in the alfalfa fields, 
which were cut three or four times dur- 
ing the summer, and of course a major- 
ity of the nests were destroyed. 


“In the Cheyenne Bottoms ducks and 


geese were the principal attraction, but 
there was another one—jackrabbits, 
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which were hunted both with grey- 
hounds and guns. My earliest hunting 
was done with greyhounds when I was 
eight or nine years old. English Jim 
Pearson, a teamster in our town, had 
three, and he told myself and two other 
boys one Saturday that we might take 
them out and run a few jacks to give 
the dogs exercise. We did, but had no 
luck. The following Saturday we 
wanted to take the dogs out again, but 
English Jim said: ‘No, boys, ye can’t 
run the ’ounds today, as they might 
over’eat themselves. It was two or 
three years later, before it dawned upon 
my understanding that Jim really 
meant that; because that second Satur- 
day was rather a warm day, the hounds 
might overheat themselves. Not being 
familiar with the English peculiarity 
of dropping h’s where they really be- 
longed and putting them in where they 
were superfluous, we supposed the man 
meant what he said—that they might 
overeat. 


ol fon hunting plover we usually fol- 

lowed somebody who was plowing 
wheat stubble, following harvest. The 
birds simply flocked along the fresh 
turned furrows, grabbing off grubs and 
grasshoppers and other enemies of the 
farmer. Now the plover are hard to 
find out in that section of Kansas, or 
elsewhere I guess, but there are more 
grasshoppers than ever before and they 
are the ruination of thousands of acres 
of alfalfa.” 


Now in closing, here is just one more 


extract from an old friend who loves 
the outdoors: 


“T have read your book and am glad 
of the opportunity. It awakens so 
many wonderful memories of days that 
are never to come again. You were 
a few years ahead of me and you saw 
some things that I did not—the buffalo 
and the wild turkey, for instance—but 
the pigeons and the quail, the upland 
birds and most of the game of which 
you speak was as plentiful around In- 
dianapolis in the days of my first for- 
ays as they were around Saginaw, and 
I am glad to have lived in a time when 
I might revel in them. If we are coming 
to the time when the game has disap- 
peared, the country one great culti- 
vated farm and the fastnesses of the 
forests are no more, I guess it is well 
enough that my time is drawing to a 
close, for I could not enjoy what ap- 
pears to be before us anyhow.” 
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Ithaca 10 Raves 


Kill easily at 100 yards. 

Dr. R. L. Sutton, the African explorer and 
big game hunter, says his 10 bore Ithaca 
killed duck and geese at 125 yards. 


Ithaca double 

guns for game 

$37.50 to $700 “ 
Ithaca single 

barrel trap guns $100 to $700. 
Catalogue free. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25 Ithaca, N. Y. 
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BEAN’S 
NEW MAINE 
Trouting Boot 


Lightest wading boot 
made. Comes almost 
to the waist, and when 
rolled will go in coat 
pocket. Perfectly 
adapted for stream 
fishing, hunting, car 
washing, and general 
dull weather wear. 





Cut at left shows our own 
way of holding leg in 
place when worn below 
knee. Same strap holds 
boot at full length. A 
* big improvement not 
found in any other boot. 
Made of special compound 
twice as tough as used in 
other boots. 

































PRICES: 


Men’s, 
$7.85. 
long or extra 


oj WAS 
Extra 





large _ legs, 
$8.35. Repair 
outfit free. 













and guarantee tag. Also 
sample of rubber and try 
to puncture it with stick or 
pencil. 
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borders. 
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QUARTERMASTER’S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. D, 423 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalog Free 
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ZIP-Z1IP 
LET’S GO BOYS 


hunting, fishing, boating, 


tains, 


4 shooter. 
have them order from 
us. ZIP-ZIP shooter 
complete only 35c¢ or 
three for $1.00 pre- 
d paid. Send stamps, 

coin or money order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, 
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f No matter where you go, camping, 
to the 
, country, the sea shore or the moun- 
you will need a Zip-Zip 
shooter, thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 
If your dealer happens not to 


Columbia, S. C. 
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Improving Alignment on the 
Double Gun 


By SENECA 


HE popularity of the single bar- 
a rel type of shot gun for target 

work as well as in the field or on 
the duck marsh, is in a large degree 
attributed to the unobstructed line of 
vision it affords the shooter. There 
are, however, men who object to the re- 
peating gun in principle; others have 
difficulty in attaining proficiency in its 
manipulation, while another large 
group are wedded to the appearance of 
the conventional double gun, all of 
which led to progressive American man- 
ufacturers bringing out the highly 
specialized single barrel gun for trap 
work, while English and Continental 
makers became engrossed in the devel- 
opment of the over and under type of 
double gun. The double gun with its 
tubes in the horizontal plane through it 
all has retained its position as the most 
highly developed mechanically sound 
and graceful weapon in the field of gun- 
nery. The only comparative criticism 
ever raised to this time-tried weapon, 
i, e., the fact that its twin tubes in 
the horizontal plane did not afford the 
shooter the unobstructed vision of the 
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Outboard Motor the Angler’s Aid 


The sportsman or angler who has 
once clamped an outboard motor to the 
stern of his ducking skiff or fishing boat 
never goes back to a pair of oars. This 
year the outboard motor is lighter, 
faster and more efficient than ever be- 
fore, now that manufacturers have de- 
veloped a motor that answers all rea- 
sonable demands, more attention is be- 
ing given to the designing of boats that 
will utilize to the fullest extent the 
power of the motors. Those of our 
readers who are interested in this sub- 
ject are advised to write to the Elto 
Outboard Motor Company, Department 
11, Manufacturers Home Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Evinrude Motor 
Company, 313 Evinrude Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; and the Lockwood 
Ash Company, S 124, Jackson Street, 
Jackson, Michigan. 
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single barrel gun, has been recently met 
by the L. C. Smith Gun Co., who have 
succeeded in adapting to their well- 
known double barrel gun a raised ven- 
tilated rib extending from breech to 
muzzle. The inherent virtues of the 
raised ventilated rib in eliminating mi- 
rage on single barrel, has been recog- 
nized by trap shooters for many years, 
and the Smith Gun Company are to be 
congratulated upon the skillful manner 
in which they have succeeded in incor- 
porating this improvement upon their 
regular type of gun. It does not de- 
tract from the racy lines that have al- 
ways distinguished their weapons. The 
elimination of mirage will be appreci- 
ated by the trap shooters and sports- 
men in warm climates, and the rib, 
although raised a scant 3-16 of an inch 
above the plane of the tubes at the 
muzzle, affords a latitude of vision not 
attainable in double guns of the usual 
type. All in all we believe it is worthy 
of a firm of gun makers who gave 
American sportsmen the rotary bolt 
and the single trigger. 
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A Valuable Fishing Booklet 


Such notable authorities on fishing as 
“Ozark Ripley,” “Wisconsin Cal” John- 
son, Van Campen, Heilner and Sheridan 
Jones have collaborated on a book on 
all kinds of fishing from crappies to 
black bass and muskies. It contains an 
unusual amount of practical informa- 
tion. This book is worthy of a careful 
reading by every angler young and old. 
It is being distributed free, and any of 
our readers can obtain a copy by men- 
tioning FoREST AND STREAM, and writ- 
ing to the South Bend Bait Company, 
10279 High St., South Bend, Indiana. 


Advance Information 


The June issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM will be replete with articles and 
stories of interest to anglers. Do not 
fail to get your copy. 
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A California Deer Hunt A 
owner cox | Lith Amundsen 
FRIENDS had oon talking of a plac to the South Pole. 


there was great sport hunting deer. 


They were going again and had every- Mr. He M. Bennett 
thing ready when I decided to go along. U. S. Agt., Carl Zeiss 
In order to get to this place, it re- Dear Mr. Bennett: 
auires night driving across the Mojave My most prized possession 
desert and a lot of hard mountain is my Carl Zeiss Binocular, 
climbing, especially after leaving Ca- which is just as good today as 
liente. when I bought it in 1902, It 
I started on ahead, and as pre-ar- has been my constant companion 


on every trip for the past 22 
years, including my trip to the 
South Pole. It has withstood 
every known climatic condition 
and very severe use. I do not 
We were somewhat ahead of the deer hesitate to recommend Zeiss 


season, so we went to the Kern river to Binoculars most highly. 
try our luck at trout fishing. However, aoa e 
we were soon back at Havilah arrang- see Ax Xx 


ing for a pack horse and getting prop- 
erly lined up. 


The day before the deer season 
opened we hiked in as far as King Sol- 
omons mine, and decided to hunt 


around there a little. We put the horse 
in an old barn and slept in what once 


ranged was to wait for the crowd at 
Tehachapi. Around midnight they 
came along and the big outing seemed 
really begun. 







Prism 
Binoculars 


The binoculars which served Capt. Amundsen so well in 
exploring and hunting expeditions at the Pole is the glass that 





was a sort of street. One day’s hunt will also serve YOU best—a Zeiss. 
and nothing in sight but a few does, 20 models of 3 to 18 power. At leading opticians, camera- 
prompted us to hit out for the big pine and sporting-goods stores. Write for complete catalog. 


country. HAROLD M. BENNETT (VU. S. Agent), 150 W. 23rd St., N.Y.  (ARLZEISS) 
We had to wind our way through a General Distributing Agent for Canada: | JENA | 


lot of scrub oak and had a killing climb, The Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Ottawa. 


but felt it worth the effort, as we came 
out into a most beautiful and strange 
new world. Even the squirrels and 
birds are entirely different. 

We were now eight thousand five 
hundred feet above sea level, and the 
air seemed more bracing. There were 
gooseberries growing that were as large Write for illustrated catalogue. 
as hickory nuts and covered with huge ; A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
thorns. These being ripe, made very || Sm “Built to 4674 N. 18th STREET 
good eating when we found how to|| SRC Endure”’ PHILADELPHIA 
dodge the thorns. ; = 


Starting on we rounded a turn in the 2 They \ 
trail and there off to our right was a Never () \ 
bear that had also been feeding on those x Shoot ZA yi 











“The Finest Gun in the World’’ 


Made for those who know and appreciate 
the best. Correct models for every kind 
of shooting, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER. FOX, the original 


long-range wildfowl gun. 





: , You can pay 
berries. He was standing up and more, but you Loose 


watching us very intently. Just then|| can’t buy any 
he got scared and began running away.|| better gun for con- 


Hi sistent — shooting 
S avenue of escape led up a steep qualitiemand Utelia- 


bank, and it certainly was funny to bility. 
watch his efforts to make the climb. 


Genuine COLT 9gs0| 


Placing his hind feet ahead of his ab AUD MEA Calibre 45 Frontier 
. 7 ite odel. singie Action. 
front he then gave a hard kick, or Slightly used. Fine 


condition. Cartridges 
box of $2. 
Send for Catalog 


W. STOKES KIRK 
1627-O No. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


rather, a series of these motions in Catalog B-4 Sent on Request 
rapid succession without getting any- r y 
where. The bank was a elie o seit, BAKER GUN CO. New York, N.Y" 
sort of soft, slippery earth that gave 
Way very easily, and he reminded us of 
a frog that was trying to jump out of a 
well by jumping up two inches and fall- 
ing back three. The only thing that 





=, a CLOSE’ ~TO-NATURE CANVAS HOUSES 


Portable Beall erected or taken down. Quickly closed with sliding shut- 
against insects and anchored against winds For camps- 





ters Screene 


Saved that bear was the fact that it sanatoriums golf links. ete. Especially adapted for sleeping out- 
° doors and for the sick--tuberculosis, nervousness, insomnia, é 
lacked a week or so of being open sea- é fee ” etc, Thousands in use. Many sizes . 
son fo F a ates ees se pe, re Co. 
+ bear ; ; yf : serfs a Asay @50sront St. Coltax.ionn 4 
At one time, while resting and feed- ge ex; Beira she | 


ing old Padro, the horse, on oak leaves, 
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‘ in Canada 


Where the waters are alive with 
Trout, Bass lunge and Salmon 





















N THE Dominion of Canada thousands o1 
lakes, rivers and streams are teeming with 
speckled beauties—bass—lunge and salmon. 


In the beautiful waterways of Canada you 
will find the kind of fishing that delights the 


angler’s heart. 


Ontario and British Columbia afford fisher- 
men’s sport at its finest. Quebec is full of little 
inland gems that are fairly “freckled with trout.” 
The Maritime Provinces have unique attractions 
for the deep sea angler and many rivers where 
you may throw your fly with reasonable expec- 
tation of ‘a singing reel and a lordly salmon. 


Our nearest office will tell you where to go 
and what to take. Guides and tackle arranged 
fcr, if desired. But the first thing to ask for is 
the booklet entitled “Fishing in Canada.” 








Offices: 


ansas City 


K Pittsburgh 
834-336 aha to Exchange 
B 


606 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Me. 


833 Wr ashington St. 


11 So. Dactston St. Los Angeles 


jhicago f tea 
108. W. Adams St. 503 So. Spring St. "ee Third St 
Cin ati Minneapolis St. 
406 T raction n Building 618 Second Ave. South 305 Merchants bacledeBlag 
elan St. Pa 
948 Union ‘Trust Building o”, New Mork 828 Jack son "0. 
Detroit 1270 Brway, cor. 38rd St. San Francisco 


1259 Griswold St. Philadelphia 
Duluth Franklin Trust Bldg. 
480 W. Superior St. 1500 Chestnut St. 


THE*LARGEST*RAILWAY+SYSTEM: 


| Aim Quick - 
and Sure ” 


Send 10c for this book on 


689 Market St. 
Seattle 
902 Second Ave. 


IN-*AMERICA 





Finest glasses the 
money will buy. 

A glass for every 
use and every 





rifle sights and sighting. Tells > pocketbook. 

how Lyman Principle of Rear : 

Aperture Sighting will improve your 4 to 20 Power 
shooting. Also helps you to select $12 to $60 


the sights best suited to your special 
work or personal preference. 


Every glass sold on 
10 day trial and 
guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction or 
money back. Get 
the Geneva price list 
first. 


Send for descriptive circular today 
GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 31 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
110 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim LH 





“Brings the — 
view close 
to you’”’ 
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Grand Trunk Railway Sta. 


Geneva Binoculars 





we were seriously alarmed that we 
might lose him, as he became very rest- 
less and seemed to become as alert as a 
deer that has scented danger, so we 
hastily resumed our journey. There 
certainly must have been a mountain 
lion in the near vicinity. 

Later in the afternoon it began to 
thunder and the lightning played all 
around. This, together with the growth 
of pines and other brush, such as we 
find in northern Minnesota, almost con- 
vinced me I was back on the old stamp- 
ing grounds. 

We found springs coming out of the 
side of the mountain and the water was 
so cold it was almost impossible to 
drink it. 


Then we came to the camp and were 
greeted very pleasantly by Mr. Brown, 
the owner. He has utilized the water 
from a large spring to irrigate his 
meadows, and has a fine pasture all 
fenced in. We were only too glad of 
this, as the horse would not stand for 
being tied to anything. However, it 
was a pleasure to see him roll and act 
overjoyed to be free again. 

We were assigned a partly finished 
shack containing an old stove and a 
rickety bed, but it was shelter, and that 
was all we really needed. We soon had 
a fire going and our first cooked meal. 
Our appetites had grown  tremen- 
dously, so we thoroughly enjoyed it, 
even though not very well prepared. 

Two of the boys slipped out just be- 
fore dark and reported seeing three 
deer, This gave us great encourage- 
ment, and we could hardly contain our- 
selves until morning. 

Bright and early next day we swal- 
lowed our breakfast hurriedly, and after 
poking a sandwich into our pocket we 
were off. I suggested that we go out an 
old road and that after it had led us 
up into the mountains somewhat, to 
spread out and cover a rocky point that 
we had noticed the evening before. 

When partly around this point one of 
the boys signalled that he had sighted 
a buck and indicated his location, so I 
hastily made my way on so as to get on 
the opposite side where the deer would 
no doubt head for when routed. I was 
making fine headway when I came upon 
a thicket of brush and found that I 
would have to go around it. 

Just then I heard a shot, then an- 
other, and then the running of many 
deer to my left just beyond the brush, 
right where I was making for. I also 
heard deer running to my right. Cuss- 
ing the thick brush under my breath 
and berating my luck, I started back to — 
see the fine buck the other fellow must | 
have potted. 

Just then I saw a deer standing be- — 
neath some pines about two hundred | 
yards away eyeing me intently. It was | 
so dark, I was some little time making | 
out whether there were any horns or 
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not. Finally I did see a prong, and a} 
slow, steady raising of the gun and a 
squeeze put life into that deer. 

His first leap to the right brought 
another bullet clean through him, and 
so did the next jump, and then he 
keeled over and laid still. 


This was the deer that they were ex- 
pecting to find up on the point dead in 
his tracks, so we felt lucky at having 
been deployed as we were covering the 
retreat. 


The Habits of Trout and 
Where They Abide 


(Continued from page 267) 


and are now well distributed throughout 
the country. Those twenty-seven forms 
are divided and subdivided into allied 
groups or families, and are found native 
to or transplanted in almost every 
suitable water of the temperate zone 
of this northern continent. 


wan are slightly varied in form and 
coloration and their size increases 
according to the abundance of food and 
the water they inhabit. We angling 
tourists visiting the native trout waters 
will be told by resident fishermen that 
this particular fish is the gamiest in 
the world. In a general sense all are 
gamy under certain conditions, and 
most of them attain a weight from five 
to thirty pounds, the larger size be- 
ing found in the western and Pacific 
states. 

To give a detailed descripition of 
each would take a whole volume; it is 
only possible briefly to mention the 
names of the most popular varities, 
which in a measure is applicable to all. 
The Sierra and Rocky Mountain regions 
are rich in many fine species of trout, 
other tropical specimens being the 
cutthroat, the Yellowstone, Tahoe, 
Grande, Colorado, spotted trout of 
Washington, the rainbow, Kern River, 
McCloud, Oregon Brook trout, steel- 
head, brown trout, Loch Leven and last 
the eastern speckled fontinalis ard its 
western sister, the Dolly Varden. 


N the eastern states the most pop- 

ular and abundant trouts are the 
rainbow, brown and_ speckled brook 
trout, all of which attain to a weight 
of about eight pounds. In western 
states the rainbow is caught up to 
twenty-five pounds. The rivers and 
lakes where they abide are invariably 
cold and clear under normal conditions. 
Eastern and western trout streams are 
exactly similar with few exceptions— 
quick moving over gravel beds, winding 
in and out among mountains and val- 
leys, long successions of rapid falls and 
then deep pools or stretches of rippling 
shallows, so varied, yet perfect environ- 
ment for the species found in them. 
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Shoots short, long and long rifie 
cartridges, Holds 25 shots. 





Like it? You'll swear by it! Shoots like a Marlin 38 or 39. £42 
like them too. That's the popular-priced Marlin Model 37. Best 22 
repeater for the money. 

Marlin boring has led the world for fifty years. 

Own a nail-driver—get a Marlin. Ask your dealer. 

Write for Latest Pocket Catalog 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 45 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 











For r your CAMP i i 
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Fireproof Ambler Asbestos 


Houses---In Sections 
Economical—Quickly Erected-—Permanent 


The great popularity of our asbestos cottages and bungalows for all-the- 
year-round living has induced us to offer a series of small bungalows that 
are ideal for camps, clubs, country places and seashore. 

Illustration is one of six styles that we offer. All built of standard and 
interchangeable sections four feet wide and eight feet high. Shipped ready 
to be bolted together. Windows and doors complete, even to hardware. 

Roof of Ambler Asbestos Shingles—fireproof and non-curling. Walls 
of Ambler Asbestos sheets, hard as stone. Nothing about this material to 
rust, rot or burn, or to require paint. Charming natural buff color. Easy 
to erect without skilled labor. Easily taken down and erected on other sites 
at 100 per cent of original value. High resale value if you want to sell after 
using a few seasons. 

Exceedingly comfortable in winter. 

Den’t content yourself with a flimsy, inflammable house. Send for our 
new folder and learn the attractive prices of these dainty and substantial 
houses, 


Asbestos 
Buildings Co. ; 


r 
ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY, 
2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send folder showing different types of 
your asbestos bungalows for clubs and camps. 


2013 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Name 


Address 
| F& S M 25 | 
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Hot 
My 


Fellows! 


G 
J off the press! 


big Spring Outdoor Manual, full 
of good dope on fishing, camping, 
and outdoor equipment. 

Just the thing from which to 


pick whatever you want for any 
kind of a trip. 

The prices will astonish you—this book 
is a regular bargain display. It shows 
how much you can get for your money. 
It gives you details of the latest and best 
in everything for the outdoors from a 
fish knife to an outboard motor. 


Write for it today. I'll be giad to send 
you a copy with my best wishes 


P.Von Frantzius 


608 Diversey Pkwy. Dept. 155, Chicago 









Davis HY-POWER chambered for 3” shells, kills 
ducks at 80 yds. Made in 12 gauge only, 30 and 





32” barrels. Price $35.00. 

Davis PREMIER made in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 
26-28-30-32 inch barrels, Price $30.00. 

Davis MAXIMUM, specially built and 
choked for short range brush shooting. 
Target 70% at 35 yds. 12 ga.-24 
in, barrels, 16 ga.-22 in. barrels, 

20 ga.-20 in. barrels. Record of 
21 successive wing shots and 


21 killings have been made 
with one of these guns, 
Price $30.00. 

These guns are highly 
finished.REMEMBER 
you need not pay 
over $35.00 for a 
Long Range Duck 
Gun if you se- 
lect a Davis, 
Every Gun 
Proof 
Tested. 











If you 
Want a plain, 
; Jow-priced Gun 

write us or ask 
: your dealer about the 
Davis AJAX. Built ex- 
pressly for the man who 
wants a _ good, plain, 
reliable knock-about 
Gun at a low price. Made 
in 12-16 and 20 gauge, 
Every Davis Gun, whether 
lowest or highest priced, is proof 
tested with an excessive load. Davis Guns 
were established in 1853 by N. R. Davis 
and are going stronger than ever in 1925, 
This 72 years of service and durability 
should mean something to every gun buyer, 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
- 90 Chambers Street, New York 





























conc Camping THis 


Tells all about Iceless Refrigera- 
tion—Pulmanizing your Auto— 
Erecting tent in record time— 
Packing properly — Master all 
mudholes — Never let engine 
carbon—Buy camp furniture for 
less—Many hints never before published. 

















-B-C. Mig coronas 






































Postal brings you One No. 5 Autolog FREE. 
Additional Copies 25 cents each. 
Rev. Benbau, Hersman, IIL.,writes: 
*"Wouldw’ ttake$10.00for AnutologS’ 


3106 GillhamRoad, W. 






U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 

Ammunition. All Hunting Supplies. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25 cts. 

A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 

224 East 42nd St., New York 














RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 






5 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Balleartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
15 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 1925, 60th 
Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illustrated, con- 
tains pictures and historical information of all Ameri- 
can military guns and pistols (including Colts) since 
1775, with all World War rifles. Mailed 50c. Est’d 1865 


Francis Bannerman Sons. 501 Broadway, New York City 


fishermen 


’ Fishing facts and hints. 

Tells how to compete in 
our annual $2,000 Fish- 5 
Photo contest. A postal 
gets it FREE! 








lef 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY ’ 


10281 High Street South Bend, Ind. ¢ 


NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 

in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


DEPT. F-5, BRADFORD, PA. 


AIF LUM 


MAKS 


[NEw METHOD 





SECTIONAL 
STEEL BOATS 


NON-SINKABLE 


Carry on running 
board of car, strong— 
quiet. Easy to han- 
dle, cannot come a- 
partin the water—pat- 
ented construction. - 


Send for information 
and prices. 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
[835 BOs milo sa 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holds 2 or 3 people. 
Rowboats and for 
outboards. 














Forest Rangers 


And other government help needed. 
Permanent positions. Pleasant, 
healthful work. High salaries. Write 
for free particulars and list of gov- 
ernment positions. 


Mokane. Dept. 162, 





Denver, Colo. 





PRACTICAL 


J. KANNOF SKY GLASS BLOWER 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 








I 


FL 
DEAD ACCURATE 


Wonderful rifle for small game and target shooting. Over 34 inch penetration at 50 feet. 
Same as 
barrel, 44 inches over all...... 





POWERFUL -177 CALIBRE 


2 a 7 7 > 7 arr el, 
No. 40 corer a i Watsue stock $13.50 No. 
No Abn tet ee eLLZo 


Money refundedif not satisfied. Write for circular 






All with rifled 
barrels. 









ES WY 


No. 1, but 22 inch 


$15.00 


Shot $1.25 per thousand. 


GAREIS & WEBER, 40 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Notes on a Game-Protective 
Experiment 
(Continued from page 265) 


back for it. What he had forgotten was 
two chicken heads which had been used 
for bait for the fox trap at the very 
point where he had been caught. Still 
wagging his tail he went along the 
path to a bend in the river and there 
stopped to eat the chicken heads. 

Having come to one conclusion re- 
garding game preserves I have now ar- 
rived at another conclusion regarding 
the suffering of animals in traps. I 
doubt if they suffer much excepting in 
spirit, provided that a trapper is hu- 
mane enough to visit his traps every 
day. If he allows animals to remain 
cold, wet and hungry for two or three 
days it is quite another matter. To be 
sure there are hard pinched feet or legs, 
but when a trap suddenly snaps upon a 
foot or leg the part below becomes 
numbed and insensitive to any pull that 
is made upon it by the animal. If this 
hound after his violent effort at escape 
was so little hurt that he came back 
after two chicken heads, meanwhile 
wagging his tail, it furnishes an object 
lesson stronger than any statement by 
words could be. 





White Animals 
(Continued from page 293) 
New Orleans, and it was packed in 
safes, trunks, boxes and so on, to the 
amount of nearly a million dollars. 

When off Cedar Keys, the rebel pris- 
oners mutinied, and were, with consid- 
erable trouble, bayoneted below the 
hatches by the marines. 

An hour after this occurrence I was 
walking the deck with Major Brown, 
when I discovered that the hair on his 
temples, and to some extent up the sides 
of his head, had turned snow white. 
When I told him, he would not believe 
me until he had gone below and looked 
in a glass. y 

I have never been able to explain 
satisfactorily to myself this class of in- 
duced albinism, and there seems to be 
but little literature on the subject. 





Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 


of the Forest 


(Continued from page 273) 

Another time on a portage road in 
crossing a stream I found a beaver track 
in the mud going in the same direction 
as I was. The beaver followed the road 
nearly five miles to where it crossed 
another stream. He made one stop 
at a frog pond where he cut a few 
rods of hard wood brush and _ peeled 
them for his lunch. 


EAVERS have many enemies. Bear, 
lynx and bobcat often watch the 
dams where they are working as I have 
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seen their tracks at different times. 
Otters kill them quite frequently, es- 
ecially the young ones. 

At one of my camps one winter, there 
was a large beaver in the brook where 
I got my. water. He frequently came 
out of the water-hole in soft weather 
and cut brush. I came to the camp one 
night and on going for a pail of water, 
IT saw blood and entrails of a beaver on 
the snow near the water. Upon inves- 
tigating up and down the brook, I found 
two otters had killed my beaver, as 
‘tracks led up and down the brook both 
ways. 
| I have known bears to tear big holes 
‘in beaver houses, but I don’t think they 
ever succeeded in catching beavers that 
lway, as they could easily escape 
through their underwater tunnels. 

I have had otters eat beavers out of 
my steel traps under the ice. On three 
different occasions by leaving the 
beaver there, I have caught the otter. 








| N traveling up or down streams or 
around lakes, beavers go ashore in 
‘places and carry mud up on the bank 
and leave some of their musk on it so 
ithat one beaver can follow another. As 
the Indian says, they are “blazing their 
trail.” 

Beavers and muskrats are very 
friendly, as I often find muskrats in 
the houses. The Indian calls the musk- 
rat the beaver’s cousin and he is not 
far astray. 


Black Lures 
(Continued from page 270) 


greater interest in black as a lure. A 
decided skepticism prevails everywhere. 
‘It even took two long years to convince 
that noble fisherman, Gifford Pinchot, 
that totally black lures could really 
snare fish. 


k % good angler, I no doubt correctly 
interpret your feelings—they seem 
to say—“You’ve got to show me!” 

_ Alright, kind friend. Experiment. 
Try good black automobile paint on 
your favorite spoon or on your favorite 
spinner. Dip your best bass fly in 
‘India ink. Then after your next bass 
or pickerel trip, write me of your luck 
and I’ll bet better than even money 
that you’ll be greatly surprised at the 
attractive power of an object which, 
according to my scientific friend, is the 
total “absence of color.” 


Dreaming Back 
(Continued from page 275) 
Ki you’ve got any eatables loose in 


your tent you’d better drive that jay 


away. They’re the nerviest critters 
that—”’ 


I reached the tent in a couple of 
bounds. The Canada Jay flew out. He 
had found little to eat except a half- 


In writing to 


U 
y- 


‘Inexpensive 


northwoods 
vacation 


ISTORIC waterways and 
picturesque lakes that offer ideal 
canoe trips, with fast water and easy 
portages. Here you enjoy swimming, 
pleasant social life, and excellent 


fishing for black bass and muskies, 


At French River 
Bungalow Camp 


You occupy a comfortable bungalow 
near the community house on the 
hill, overlooking French River and 
its forest environment. Meals are 
served in the community house 
whose broad verandahs and cheery 
log fire make it the social center. 
While inexpensive (only $5 a day American 
plan, and less if you stay a week or longer) 


you find thrilling sport and perfect leisure 
at French River Bungalow Camp. 


Easy to reach by Canadian Pacific 


Come this summer. For full information 
address the nearest Canadian Pacific office: 


New York, 44th and Madison 
Chicago, 71 East Jackson Blvd. 
Montreal, 141 St. James Street 


Canadian Pacific | 





It Spans the World 


—— CANADA’S WILDS — 
German Navy Blankets NORTHERN ONTARIO 





Brand new, full size and 


weight. Gray with beautiful Wabi - Kon Camp 
borders. Very warm and ser- Lake Timagami 
viceable. 


Ontario, Canada 


The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Bungalow 


Cc 6 for $5 
Parcel Post Camp with every comfort in the heart of four million 
Each 15c Each. acres virgin forest—I502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. 


Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramp- 
Ped gy pacino inthe tam Oo dete Pe ing. One night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write 
Ps . 





for booklets. Miss E. Orr, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs: check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors, Catalog. 


9 King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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FOR LIFE IN THE OPEN 


AIRUBBER Products 


add untold comfort to sitting, 
kneeling or sleeping. 


Sitesy All Purpose Cushion 


For boat seats, camp stools, sitting on the ground, 


where a dry, cool comfortable seat is desired. A 


ounces slipped in 


tions, 


Write for our new Catalog 
of Practical Air Goods 
that Make Outdoor Life 
Safe, Comfortable 

and Pleasurable. 








’ HIGH GRADE SPORTING 
AND TARGET RIFLES 


of utmost accuracy, power, beauty and _ balance; built to 
order and to measure and also in stock. Specially designed 
fine quality equipment which spells comfort for the hunter 
and camper. Eiderdown sleeping bags. Send for illus- 
trated circulars. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
236 East 39th Street NEW YORK 
5 minutes from Grand Central Station 


See 8 Miles 
these L.D. BINOCULARS 


these 
Enjoy farther, wider, clearer 
vision than you ever expected, 
even with binoculars much 
higher in price. Europe’s fore- 
most manufacturer now pro- 
vides 32 millimeter objective 
lenses —1 5/16” diameter. This 
big, powerful lens gives you 
unsurpassed illumination and 
range of vision. You buy 
binoculars once—buy a good 
pair. This glass is the greatest 
value ever offered in our 42 
years of experience. We know 
binoculars! Order Today. We 
guarantee satisfaction.Enclose 
Check, Money Order, or order 
C.O.D. AskforL. D. (Long Dis- 
tance) Binoculars. Just 271 
at this special price. Act now! 


Write for Catalog Binoculars $5 and Up 








TEN DAY TRIAL 
Daly 29 Seve 


ae: Sera Leather 
Case and Straps 


Your Money Back 
lf Not Satisfied 


Optical Goods, Cameras 
Order from Chicago’s Leading Optical House Since 1883 


WATRY & HEIDKAMP’Se2t E17. Randotph 


RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 
forever. It’s dif- 
ferent, better and 
sure lighting. No 
flint, no friction, 
always sure, 
safe, handy, 
clean and economical, and 
is no expense to the 
smoker. 


By If your sporting-goods 
deste cannot supply you, send 
his name and 50c and we will 
send you one of these lighters. 


RAPID MFG, CO. 
799 B’dway, New York, N. Y. 








“Ortp Town CANors” are patterned after real 


Indian models. They are graceful, strong, and 
remarkably steady. “Old Town Canoes” re- 
spond instantly to every stroke of the blade. 
They are low in price. $64 up. From dealer 
or factory. 

The new 1925 catalog is beautifully illus- 


trated. It shows all models in full colors. 
Write for your free copy today. Orp Town 
Canoe Co., 595 Fourth Street, Old Town, 


Maine, U. S. A. 
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Sleepesy Pillow 


auto or train cushion when traveling. 
deflated. 


Sleepesy Mattress 


damp the ground or 
sizes adaptable for all cots, 
Light and small when deflated. 
any- 
Tew 
your 
pocket insures health and 
comfort under all condi- 








In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


Cool and restful the whole night 
through. Clean and sanitary, fine 
Very small when 


Makes possible a comfortable 
night’s rest no matter how 
hard the support. Made in several 
beds, bed touring cars, ete. 


Also Manufacturers of: Swimming Devices, Auto 
Cushions, Hot Water Bottles, etc. 


AIRUBBER CORPORATION 
514 W. Illinois St. Chicago IIl. 








“The Tent with the Camp Fire Inside”? 


UNCAS INDIAN TEPEE 


No center pole required. It is supported by three folding 
poles and has a revolving adjustable smoke hood, operated 
by two small ropes from within, which rotates it to suit 
and open or close it as desired. Strictly a one-man tent 
to erect; can be put up in five minutes; can be rolled up 
and put in bag smaller than spare tire. Circular and price 
list on application. 


B.F. BAILEY & SON wiv vinden conn. 


AT LAST—THE FAST, NATURAL WIGGLE! 


The New Wiggle Fish 





Weight 3% oz. 
No. 2400 
Length of body 3; j in. Price $1.25 


No other lure possesses the Snappy, Flexible, 
Flashy, Fast Swimming Movement found in 
this greatest of all Wigglers! Its double- 
jointed construction, wagging fluted nickeled 
tail and patented mouthpiece make it the 
greatest combination of both natural looks 
and actions of the live minnow! It’s equally 
as deadly a killer of all kinds of game fish— 
Bass, Pickerel, Pike, Muskies, ete.—as our old 
reliable, Famous Pikie Minnow! Has plenty 
of action when pulled slowly, fast reeling 
makes lure run deeper. Get one of these 


wiggling fools, so you, too, will Catch More 
Fish, 


NEW HUSKY PIKIE 





Weight 11/4 oz. No. 2300 


Length of body 6 in. Price $1.35 

Another Pikie! ‘Nuff Sed!’’ Just like the 
Famous Pikie Minnow only larger with heavier 
hooks, etc. You’ll need one when you go after 
the BIG FISH! 

Get any of these real fish getters from your 
dealer or direct from us! Everyone guaran- 
teed to be satisfactory to you in every respect 
or money refunded! Dealers sell our baits 
under this guarantee. 

Our new beautifully colored catalogue sent 

FREE upon request. 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


175 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
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loaf of stale bread, I thought at first; | 
then I noticed that the cover of the 
can in which I kept my rice was off, 
and that the can was upset. The rice 
was strewn amongst my bedding. 

“Well, the nervy little cuss!” J] 
laughed: then saw to it that the lids 
were tight on my other cans of food 
stuff. 

“Have to watch out for those little 


devils. They’re well-named camp- 
robbers. He’ll come back: see if he 
don’t. See, there he sits on that small 


spruce bough. Get your rifle and show 
me how well you can shoot.” 

“What, kill him for taking a little 
rice? Not me, Bob. Now if it was a 
panther—” 

“Well, there’s some of them critters 
around this section, too: and if I was 
you I’d see that my pony had a safe 
Sts 

Then, of course, I had to tell Bob 
about the panther I’d seen. 

“But don’t tell the folks, 
worry mother if she knew.” 

“T’ll be dumb, son. Now don’t you 
get sort of lonesome here? Sh’d think 
a young fellow like you would crave 
more excitement than living in the tall 
timber.” 


Bob: it’d 


XCITEMENT! God bless his heart! 

Bob didn’t know that my life in the | 
woods was one perpetual round of. 
healthy excitement: that from day to 
day—yes, and from hour to hour—new 
and interesting matters were continu- 
ally arising to keep my mind occupied 
as well as my hands. Oh, for that 
same life again! There’s a greater 
“kick” in the forest fragrance than in 
the best liquor ever distilled; there’s 
more satisfaction in turning a square 
yard of forest land into a food-produe-| 
ing area than it is to be found in win- 
ning a game of pool or billiards in a 
smoke-laden atmosphere: there’s a. 
bigger thrill for me in laying the foun-_ 
dation for a log chicken coop than| 
there would be in laying the corner-| 
stone of a palacc with a silver trowel 
and perfumed mortar: there’s the wild 
life to watch—the insects, birds, beasts, 
all laboring to live, even as I labored 
to live. Take for example the inci- 
dent of—. But no, I must keep events 
in their natural order, and tell of the 
pileated woodpecker later. 


Well, I fear I have digressed from 
my story somewhat, so I must return. 


Bob and I got the lumber unloaded; 
then, with the aid of my saw and ham- 
mer and a few spikes, we managed to 
fix the wagon pole so Bob could get 
back to the mill. 


And right here I must surely recdll 
an interesting development, which 
shows that a man’s exterior does: not) 
always disclose the character beneath 


it. Before Bob and his team. took the 
| 
a \j 


It will identify you. 


trail back, he turned to me with a grin 
on his good-natured, stubble-covered 
red face. 


AY, son, I’d like to be in at the lay- 

ing of the corner-stone of this 
building.” 
, “You may, if you want to, Bob. See 
‘that big rock over there? That’s go- 
‘ing below one of the sills—at the north- 
-east corner. Want to put it in place?” 
| This I said jokingly, for the rock 
-was a big one, and I had not thought 
of moving it until Bob had spoken. 
_ Bob looked at me and laughed. 
“Just show me where you want it, 
young fellow, and how you want it set. 
It’s a bit large, but it has a nice, flat 
top and will do fine for what you 
‘ want.” 
_ Then, seeing that Bob Young was in 
earnest, I pointed out the spot where 
I wanted the rock set, and said I would 
help him with it. But he waved me 
‘aside, and went and straddled the 
/rock, feeling below it to find a finger- 
‘hold. Then, slowly, he raised himself, 
‘his face becoming redder than ever, 
‘and the rock came up from the leaf- 
‘mould and earth that had surrounded 
it. Pacing very slowly, Bob came for- 
ward with his burden, and dropped it 
close to where I had set a peg. 


“THERE you are, son. Now, let’s 
set it in position, and then I must 
be off.” 
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Bs i sure to be equipped /7 
iH with this reliable reel on || 
|| your next fishing trip—the | 
|| right equipment, dependable 
|. and responsive to every use. / 
| Meisselbach Reels of quality 

| make good fishing possible. 

| “Rainbow” —“Takapart”— | | 
_ “Tripart’” —“Okeh” —“Tri- | 
‘ ton’’— “‘Neptune’”’—‘“‘Surf” 
| —a reel for every purpose. 


|| Inspect the Meisselbach line 
at your dealer's. If youcan- | 
not obtain, write us and we 
will tell you where these 
products are sold. 


Hn 


UU 


Send for detailed literature regarding 
Meisselbach Reels and “Okeh’”’ 
Bite Book. 


A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


The ORIGINAL and only manufactur- 
ers of GENUINE Meisselbach Reels. 
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So I took a rule and measured the For Touring - Hunting - Fishing Trips 


height of the rock, and found I would 
have to sink it several inches into the 
earth. And while I dug away the 
earth Bob stood with his hand in his 
)pockets and watched—and smoked 
meditatively. 

“There are certain ceremonies usu- 
ally performed at the laying of a cor- 
mer-stone. I wonder, now—” 

He sat down on the lumber pile an 
envelope from his pocket, and with the 
stump of a lead-pencil he began to 
‘seribble. 

“All ready, Bob?” 

' “Just a minute, son. This building 
is going up in orthodox style.” 

I waited, wondering. Then this 
rough-looking wagon-driver got up and 
approached the hole I had made. 

_ “Stand on the opposite side, young 
‘man—and look serious while I make the 
oration.” 

So, falling into the spirit of the 


thing, I placed myself where Bob told 
me. 


N OW, standing erect, he looked about 
him at the tree-trunks, and spoke 


as if he were addressing a large assem- | 1055 No. Meridian St. 


bly. And, as he spoke, my boyish soul re- 
Sponded to the vigorous tones of his 
Voice, to the dignity of his bearing and 
to the beauty of his words. I would I 
‘could recall his short oration, word for 
word. In substance it ran tice this: 


, 


In writing to 


} 
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The Cozy-Camp Trailer 


HERE'S real camping comfort—and con- 
venience, too—for any place youcan go 
with your automobile. The patented and ex- 
clusive permanent trailer deck forms a slatted 
auto top roof for tent when opened, greatly 
increasing head room. Trailer covering built 
in. And two beds—real three-quarter beds— 
full length—comfortable beds for four. Two 
big dust-proof lockers, for your favorite 
camp equipment. Room inthe trailer, for all 
your luggage. ® 
Roller bearing axle—Ford automobile wheels 
—pneumatic tires—Ford service at every 
cross road. Trails perfectly,and pulled easily 
by any car. 
The Cozy Camp Trailer will save in hotel 
bills on one Summer section tour more than 
its cost—$198.50 F. O. B. Indianapolis. 
Write us today for details—and “money 
ack"” guarantee that you will be pleased. 


HABIG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Successors to 
Cozy Trailer and Equipment Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Exclusive Manufacturers of Victor Permanent 
Tops - Victor Ventilating Glass Enclosures 
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Bank On Your Gun 


HAT’S how to enjoy it. Keep the bore 
clean and sweet with MHoppe’s Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9. Removes all harmful 
residues deposited by firing, and prevents 
rust. Send 10-cent stamp for sample. 
Keep the working parts right with Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. Pure, dependable, lasting. 
Ask any dealer. Our Cleaning Guide is 
free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20ycars the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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C{ARLETON CANOES are wonderfully 


light. They are beautifully balanced, fast 


and surprisingly easy to handle. And Carleton 
Canoes ate unusually reasonable in price. 
Send for our new illustrated catalog. It gives 


prices and complete information. Write for 
your free copy today. Tus Car.eron CANnok 
Co., 35 First Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Cron ON 
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Surely — speedily — easily— 
anywhere your boat will 
float. Automatic tilting 
and patented L-A Slipping 
Clutch Propeller protect 
both motor and boat against 
damage from under water 

obstructions. 


You Can’t Beat the LA win 
for POWER—SPEED—CONTROL 


AP ies to find an equal to the L-A Twin—the 
most powerful outboard motor of its weight 
—the speediest of its power. It weighs but 
52 lbs. complete—develops at least 3 H. P.— 
drives the ordinary rowboat 8 miles or more per 
hour. And now, with the McNab-Kitchen 
Maneuvring Rudder as an extra, you are as- 
sured of the utmost variety in control. 

Note these additional features: Most powerful 
magneto in outboard field. Rope and rudder 
steering. Indestructible gas tank. Under water 
parts made of non-corrosive aluminum alloy. 
Quiet exhaust. Alemite lubrication. See your 
dealer or write for full particulars. 


—MOTOR - -COMPANY— AE 
5125 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 
Builders of Marine Motors for 22 Years 


TENTS :*= 














Get Our 
Catalogue 


American Awning 
& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 





Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK. (nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; 
FLY COLORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a 
“NOVEL INDEX” describing outfits for angling 
for various Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF 10c-IN STAMPS. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


AS 
Over a Century eae). 
“Established 1822 
e 
Fly Casting Tackle 
RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“TUSCARORA,’’ 8% to 946 feet... ...0cvsnee $10.00 
“MANCO’’ 81% to 9% feebin ccs eke 15.00 
“MILLS’ STANDARD,” 8 to 9% feet....... 30.00 
“Tr Tj, LEONARD)” 134 "to 92g0 Teeten sonia 50.00 
SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
“CRESCO” (ENGLISH TYPE) colton ce siweie $5.00 
“KENNET” (ENGLISH)) .....5....cce0c008 14.00 
“HAH, L. LEONARD” 3 .n.wcccccccvevcccesceses 18.00 
DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 
: 30-Yd. Size D E F 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... $6.00 $5.40 $4.80 ea, 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 11.75 10.00 8.75 
“INTRINSIC’? TAPERED LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet..........+- $0.60 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet........+.e.0s 45 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular............-- $2.00 doz. 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank...... 2.40 e 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank...... 3.00 
BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Either Regular or Light Tied...........- $1.50 doz. 
“ALBION’ WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 
LEGGINS, Stocking Feet...,...+..2+-s0s +++ $14.50 
LEGGINS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet....0° 13.50 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet...... ee eseeeeeee 23.75 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet.... 22.00 
FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 
BOXES with compartments.......-. $0.60 to $15.00 
BOXES with individual clips......- .90 » 6.50 
i BOOKS (clips or pockets)...+.++++++ 1.00 16.25 
7 v= . 








CAMP IN COMFORT 


WITH A 


No. 600 Auto Touring Tent 


a scientifically de- 
“‘Lean-To’’ type. 


POPULAR PRICED 


Absolutely the latest improvements in 
signed roomy auto touring tent—popular 


Substantially constructed of high-grade, specially close 
woven, Waterproof treated forest green material. Pleasing 
to the eye, subdues sun glare, and not easily soiled. 


Umbrella Tents Wall Tents Scout Tents, etc. 


St. Louis Awning & Tent Company 
810 No. SECOND ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


x ins Keeps Game and Fish 
perfectly for days. 
Ask your dealer for it, 
or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 1 Pkg. 
10c, $1.00 per dozen. 
Free sample with fullinformation. Send Post Card. 


PRICE COMPOUND CO. 
1650 Penn Ave. North, Dept. E, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NO SPOILED FISH 
OR GAME 

IF TRLATED WITH NO ICE 

KID BY PRICE COMPOUND CO 

4009 PUEM AVE NO. FAN NEAPOLIS OGL 






Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 51% ft.) 
“PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPARBEIL” BAIT, $20.00; BAIT CAST- 

TN GRCSIEA Gates) iss accaatciets ste vers lonneia creer 16.00 
bel oa De a >” ‘Three- Piece, 


8% 
bal = bn LONARD™ Two-Piece. 
TUBS PARAL): eis.cbs-oru,eeresciossieis peice tatters 40.00 


BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 


“JERSEY,” No. 2315, Nickel Plated....... $2.50 
“MANCO,’’ No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated... 6.75 
“CROWN SPECIAL,”’ Jeweled Nickel Silver.. 75 
“MEEK,”’ Plain or Jeweled Bearings, 
$30. 00 to ae 00 
**BEETZEL,” Level Winding.........00..... 2 0.00 
LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGTHS 
“MILLS’ RECORD,” Extra Hard, 3 Sizes 
TOAD trie ACK | oe Moe. 0 acbp eleite 2.75 
q 
Salt Water Tackle 
RODS 
HH. i, URONARD “Tarponss ceses . csnaeiiemiees $42.50 
H, L. LEONARD Light Tackle............... 40.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special Bonefish........... 45.25 
MILLS? STANDARD: ."Tarpons. cs clomis tiers 82.50 
MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tackle.......... 28.00 


H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt)... 48.25 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt)......... 25.00 
MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish.............. 28.00 
MONARCH) Weakfish «2.0.20 cc. ccwewccwmics 13.75 


REELS 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 (large) ..$80.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0. 70.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Bonefish 2/0. 65.00 
MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish 
J. VOM HOFE Surf. 
MULALS Sse eae cca 
MONARCH Surf 








efever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 


O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 

and stand as much 

use as the most 
expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 

gun — 

first lock 

fired 

over 

77,000 

times, 





Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26in., 20- 

ga. 28in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
foroverS50 yrs. Write forcatalogué 


| lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 








“Friends, Lovers of the Woodland, 
we are gathered in this delightful spot 
to witness the laying of a corner-stone, 
About us are mighty trees, some of 
which have looked for centuries upon 
this place, seeing in it little change, 
year after year, except the changes 
wrought by the seasons. But now a 
momentous change is about to take 
place: a human habitation is about to 
be built. As time progresses—a time 
of but short duration—many of these 
hoary spectators of the woods-events of 
centuries, will fall beneath the woods- 
man’s axe and their timber be used to 
serve man’s many needs. The deer, the 
bear, the grizzly, timber wolf have long 
passed beneath these trees unafraid, 
but now they will shun this spot, for 


man has invaded it and is about to 
establish a home amid its sylvan 
beauties. In the erection of even the 


humblest home our thoughts are set 
awinging and our imaginations stirred; 
but here, within this stretch of pri- 
meval forest, at the laying of this cor- 
ner-stone of a humble pioneer’s cabin 
home, our thoughts transcend the pos- 
sibilities of our language to express 
them. 

Man, the dominating ego of this small 
world, has looked upon this place and 
found it a good place in which to dwell. 
Amid these natural beauties he will 
labor, and play, and sleep, and—medit- 
ate. The wanderers of the world see 
much: but not until they have reached 
the haven, home, can they reflect on 
that which they have seen. May the 
dwellers in this modest home find within 
its four walls peace and contentment; 
may they, by meditation upon Nature’s 
wonders, derive a satisfactory philoso- 
phy of life which shall serve them in 
their every need. Let them look about 
them at the giant trees whose lives out- 
number seven generations of men, and 
let them learn from them the brevity 
of human existence so that within its 
brief compass they may crowd all the 
happiness possible for themselves and 
their fellowmen. Let them lift their 
eyes to the illimitable sky, and meditate 
upon eternity. Let them gaze upon 
the waters that lap their shores, and 
see in them not only the highways of 
commerce, but the highways that lead 
to the homes of far-distant peoples of 
other races, religions and languages, 
who are all alike in their human seek- 
ing for a fuller life, a greater libeag 
and continued happiness. 

“T have dwelt in the cities and seen 
their unrest and disquiet; I have lived 
amid the multitude and experienced the 
killing strife of human competition; I 
have tasted of the city’s pleasures, and 
found that they palled; I have experl- 
enced the temptations of the towns, and 
yielded—and fallen. I have seen—. Oh, 
God! that I could only be a boy again!” 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





REMEMBER that here this big lum- 

ber-driver’s voice became shaky, and 
that he abruptly stopped, bent down, 
and pushed the big rock in place. 

“There you are, son. Your corner- 
stone is properly laid. Build your 
cabin, live in and learn to love this vast 


solitude, and—may Heaven preserve RADIOLITE 
I . 


the poor working girl. Damn it! 
must be going. So-long, kid.” 

“Bob Young, where did you learn to 
talk like that? You are a regular ora- 
tor.” 

“None of your damn business! Par- 
don me, son; I’m a little bit off today. 
Haven’t had a drink since seven o’clock. 
Good bye, and the best of luck.” 

He said no more, but turned away, 
picked up the reins and drove off. 

I learned afterwards that he had 
been educated in an eastern university. 
I have reread the oration of Bob Young 
as I have recorded it. It bears but a 
dreamy resemblance to the original, and 
I have felt like omitting it on that ac- 
count; but, even as it stands, it serves 
to show what was beneath his so-called 
“rough-neck’s” hard shell. 


O my driver-friend departed, and I 


was left joyously to proceed with =A N oc ULARS 


my building. I remembered the advice 
which had been given me, and I pro- 
ceeded with infinite care to place my 
foundation timbers square and level. 
As a matter of record, I do not think 
that the foundation sills of any home 
were ever laid with the care I bestowed 
on those of my cabin home. 

I whistled as I worked in that mel- 
low sunshine, and the sounds of my 
hammering as I drove the big spikes 
home must surely have apprised the 
forest-folk for miles around that an- 
other of their fastnesses had been in- 
vaded by man. 

So the building of the cabin began, 
and it was. only when darkness fell 
that I ceased my labors—very tired, 
and extremely happy. 

x ok * x 

I can write no more tonight. I am 
homesick for the clean woods, for the 
smell of pine resin, for the sound of the 
wind in the tree-tops, for the break of 
the surf on the shore; but I am tied 
and bound with the chains of the big 
city. These I could break; but there 


are other and gentler ties that hold 
me—the ties of home; for I am but a 
sojourner in this mean room, and else- 
where is a little cottage with small fir, 
and spruce and pine trees growing be- 
fore it, and a loving family within it. 
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HE new “*1925 Champion EVINRUDE 
Sport Twin” is almost as easily carried as 
a suitcase — only 40 pounds. We could 
build it lighter, but stop....think... would you 


part with EVINRUDE’ 'S famed sturdiness 


merely to make an already portable motor 
lighter by the weight of an oar? Would you 
sacrifice the deep, wide Attaching Bracket 
which cradles the motor like the strong frame 
in a fine car — the powerfully built Segment 
Fork — the rudder-type Gear Housing — the 
Automatic, Instantaneous Reverse ? 


Study out the facts and we believe you'll see why 
more EVINRUDES are in use than all other 
makes combined. Write for 1925 Year Book. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO, 314 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee 


De yt. 


A serviceable wrist watch 
‘that stands the bumps, of outdoor, use 
better than higher priced, delicate 
watches; Tells time im’ the dark. 


$ 4-50 


SS 





The New1925 Champion 


EVIN: 





Cy 


Brand new, Clear, white crystal 
8-x lenses. French make. Cen- 
tral focusing and width adjust- 


ment. Large field of vision. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, Prescott |, —_ 
Fishing, Hikes, ete. Guaran- e home with the fs 


teed perfect. Well made and 
serviceable, will last a lifetime. 
Black morocco - covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder straps 
included, 


High-Power, Big Value, $8.75 C.0.D. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
BENNER & CO., D-5S Trenton, N. J. 


—not the story 


PIFTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 


Tied on No. 1 hooks,.,,. . ., $0c 
Tied on No. 4 hooks ...0.5 41.» 40€ 
Tied on No. 8 books, . 30¢ 


Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 
Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. 


(Chas. H Stapf} 
Prescott, Wis. 





An Easy Win—With His Kemiebec 


Perhaps you might be interested to know that I won the 
Race in the Sarasota Regatta held under the auspices of 


Gentlemen: 
Outboard Motor 
the National Power Boat Association with the boat I purchased from you 


Outboard 

















and an Motor. I came in two minutes ahead of my _ nearest M t 

competitor and was never in danger of being passed at any time... . Oo or 
George C. Shute, Sarasota, Florida. 

The Outboard Motor Canoe is light, holds five Canoe 

people, and because of Sponsons, cannot tip 


over. Speed depends on type of motor used. 
Mail us a card for Catalog. 


KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 
Dept. H-2 Waterville, Maine 





BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things e 
—that’s history. If you really want to know viene as 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in bur new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
origina investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 


ARE BEST 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


C.F. ORVIS CO. Ft 














fa ree ar “hacigh dare how you can invest $5 or $500 

it will com t 

ath ge sc epee ata ar MANCHESTER VERMONT 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. ‘ 
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1925 Used by Thousands 1925 Auto- 4 

ue ae 7 ited Sy Marve matic Fish Hooks 
ai land every fish that tries to take the bait. 

: = NIE, tate zs; Highland Pit. Write for Catalog. Agents wanted. 

—— a aw MARVEL HOOK CO. ; 
= a aw Dept. 24, Box 294 Clinton, lowa 
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Fishing, Boating, Surf Bathing 


Ideal Outdoor Life, Sportsman, Families 
Weaks, Croakers, Kings, etc., 4/20 to 10/15. 
Channel Bass, 5/20 to 10/15. Al Hotel. 
Best Va. Cocking. Booklets. 


A. H. G. MEARS 


Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 





To Rent For Season 


Furnished Bungalow on the Beaverkill River, 
below Roscoe, N. Y. This is one of the best 
trout streams in the state. The cottage has all 
improvements and must be seen to be appre- 


ciated. For particulars write WM. KEENER. 
Roscoe, N. Y. Phone 22 Roscoe. 


SALMON FISHING 





The fishing on one of the four best privately owned 
salmon fishing properties in America is offered for rent 
during first half of June. 

Fishing for four rods. 

June fishing best and early June fish heaviest average. 

A forty pound salmon taken on this water last season, 

A comfortable inn convenient to the fishing. 

Rental $2,500. 


Apply to “‘CANADA,”’ in care of Forest and Stream Pub. 
Co., 221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachu- 
setts. Abundance of trout weighing 
from 14 lb. to 2 lbs. Fly fishing ex- 
Two hours’ auto ride from 








clusively. 


Boston. Perfect roads. Accommoda- 


tions for fishermen. A few member- 


ships for sale. For particulars corre- 


spond with 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mer. Wareham, Mass. 


FLY FISHING 


For Small-mouth Black Bass from June Ist 
to 30th in 


SEBEC LAKE, ME., 


is good, and by trolling with a live bait you 
can catch Land-locked Salmon every day in 
June. Good log cabins with open fire, bath- 
room, hot and cold water, and central din- 
ing-room. 

Outlying camps on other Lakes where fly 
fishing for Trout is good. 

A proper place to bring your Wife and 
Children. Good Guides. Booklet. These 
camps are located in the exact geographical 
center of Maine. 


B.M. PACKARD & SON, P. 0. SEBEC LAKE, ME 


IDEAL 
SPORTSMAN’S CAMP 


Adjoining St. Bernard Fish & Game Club. 
On shore of 5 mile lake providing finest trout 
and salmon fishing. Moose, deer and other 
hunting in season. 50 acres, 1000 feet of lake 
front. Main house, fully furnished, contains 
living, dining, 7 bedrooms, bath, kitchen; run- 
ning water, acetylene gas,-etc. Servants’ cot- 
tage has 4 rooms, bath; ice house, garage, boat- 
house (with 2 launches), etc. Within 75 miles 
of Montreal or Quebec. Price $25,000. Address 
L. G. SHIELDS, 27 Pine St., New York. 


CANADA TIMAGAMI LAKE ONTARIO 


CAMP EUCAROMA 
“Where the Family Spirit Prevails’’ 
Bring your grouch, rough clothes and fishin’ tackle— 
Let the wife bring her old duds, stout shoes and 
camera. We'll furnish the smile and send you home 
rejoicing. 
FISHING — BATHING — CANOEING 
Send for Booklets 
ROBERT TD). MORGAN, Owner and Manager 
529 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O 


a 
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In writing to 















TROUT FISHING 


Go where you can catch 
trout and be comfortable. 


MT. LAKE INN 
CANADENSIS, PA. 





Tel. 3 R. 4 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 






















A Home in the Woods 


Get away from the cares of business and 
the hustle of the city. Find health and 
vigor—wild game and fish—swimming and 
outdoor joys in the Steuben Lake region of 
upper Michigan. 

There are fifty-seven beautiful lakes in 
this region; away from the beaten path but 
It is the land of Hiawatha, 
and you can own a home with the most 
desirable lake frontage, fringed with great 
hardwood trees. 


easy of access. 


Don’t buy until you investigate. Motor 
here with your friends or write for addi- 
tional information. 


-, % 
Consolidated Lumber Company, 
Manistique, Michigan 
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Red Rock Ranch 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt in the 
Jacksons Hole country, for 1925, from May Ist to 
Sune 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 
bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 

Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins, Yellow- 
stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 
trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Reference furnished. 


Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. 





MOUNTAIN VIEW CAMPS 


EBEEME POND (BROWNVILLE), MAINE 


Easily reached. Excellent fishing. Great game coun- 
try. Comfortable cabins, good table, Fresh yegetables, 
eggs, milk and berries in season, 
Real vacation at small expense, For booklet and rates, 
write Ruth M. Cole, address to July 1, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine. 

COLE AND DOWNS, Proprietors 





Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 
By D. C. BEARD 


Easily workable directions accompanied by 
very full illustrations for over fifty shelters, 
shacks and shanties ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to a fully equipped log cabin. 


243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 


FOREST & STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Climbing to an Eagle’s Nest 


(Continued from page 264) 


me a craving for the ground. It was 
that so-called young eagle giving me 
the once-over from the edge of his nest. 


H E spread his wings and looked down 
upon me as though he imagined I 
would make good eating. I thought 
differently and from that moment on. 
that baby and I ceased to be what you 
might call friends. 

T could not help wondering if he re- 
membered me from my first visit to his 
secluded abode when he was a little 
fuzzy thing with only a hint of the 
power and strength that some day were 
to be his. Which, indeed, I concluded 
as I looked up, were his now. Then he 
let out a cry that was almost identical 
to that made by the old birds, with the 
exception that, like a boy whose voice 
is changing, it was a little cracked when 
he tried to hit the high spots. 

But before leaving for the ground, I 
threw up a few sticks at him, not to hit 
him, but to see if I could scare him 
from the nest. I knew by the spread 
of his wings, and the way they were 
feathered out, that he must be about 
ready to fly. And besides, I had seen 
another young eagle flying thereabouts 
recently. Well, I was curious. If he 
was about to fly, I wanted to see it. 
I figured it would be worth all my 
trouble in getting up there if I could 
witness the rare sight of the young 
emblem of America leave his babyhood 
behind and take to his heritage. 


ELL, I saw it. I startled him into 
flight and away he went—rather 
insecure at first, sensing the potential- 
ities of power within himself, but not 
as yet fully aware of these powers. 
With great, sweeping movements of his 
wings, he left the nest and was in the 
ass 
But right there something happened. 
Perhaps he lost faith in his ability to 
keep up, or perhaps his flight was just 
a few days premature. Probably that 
was it, or he would have flown already. 
But at any great rate, he ceased to 
flap his wings to any great extent, and 
glided downward at a long angle. I 
saw immediately that his course was go- 
ing to bring him out on the beach. 
From my point of view it could not have 
happened better. And down the tree 
I went and out through the woods to 
the beach. And there I found him. He 
had glided quite a way out and was 
sitting on a rock that at high tide 
would be covered. But he didn’t know 
anything about tides, probably, or he 
would have alighted some place else. 
My curiosity was aroused. I wanted 
to see just what he would do when the 
water did start to come in. You don’t 
generally think of an eagle as a swim- 
mer, and T had my doubts as to his 
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bird tried to rise. 


ability to reach shore. So I went and 
got my skiff in case I had to play life- 
saver. 


| iia tide crept up inch by inch until 
finally there was only a tiny point 
of that rock left bare. Then it came up 
about the eagle’s feet, began to wet the 
tips of his wings, and then he launched 
himself in the water and came toward 
shore with wide, flapping motions of 
his wings, and corresponding strokes 
of his feet. 

I got a picture of him here as he 
appeared when just coming out of the 
water, his strong young legs hunched, 
his head lowered as though ready to 
attack. I waited long enough to snap 
a few pictures of him, then gave him 
the ‘unlimited freedom of the beach. 
Five feet from wing to wing he meas- 
ured, if an inch. 

I stood at a distance to watch what 
he would do now. His wings were very 
wet, as the feathers of an eagle do not 
have much oil in them. He tried to 


mount into the air, but his wings did 


not offer the resistance necessary to rise 
off the ground. He tried this several 
times. Then, evidently seeing that it 
was useless, he stretched himself out on 
the warm sand of the beach and allowed 
the hot sun to get in its work.,, 


Then it was that my eyes were at- 
tracted skyward. Directly above the 
young fledgling, soared the great par- 
ent bird, sending out its piercing cries 
time and time again. I wondered at 
the time why the old bird had not put 
in an appearance sooner, and concluded 
that, the young bird being practically 
old enough to take care of itself, the 
parent had stayed away from the nest 
for a longer period than usual. 


T the sounds from above, the young 
eagle rose from the sand, sent out 
an answering cry and started running 


_ along the beach, trying its wings. With 


long, bounding movements, the young 
He would spring up 


and ahead by striking the sand with 
his talons, and at the same time flap 


-ment*from above. 


his five-foot spread of wings in slow, 
ponderous manner. 

All the while there came encourage- 
Then the young 
eagle slowly left the ground, pounding 


the air with a noise that was plainly 
_ audible from where I stood. 


His flying 
was far from perfect, and at times 
tipped dangerously from one side to 


_ the other, but he kept in the air. Slowly 
_he mounted higher and higher, till he 
_ joined the old bird and the last I saw 
_ of them was as they disappeared be- 
_ yond a point. In three years’ time that 
_ young bird would have gained the white 
head and tail, and would then be, in 


appearance as well as in name, an 
American bald eagle. 


Ia writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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Ttieacdote and Kermit Roosevelt 


now en route with the Roosevelt Expedition to the remote and 
almost inaccessible hunting regions of Asia, to obtain for scien- 
tific museum purposes specimens of unknown game, had to keep in mind the 
impossibility of transporting an extra ounce of weight, and the extremes of 
climate to be encountered. Therefore, because of lightness, ease of portability, 
moisture-proof and frost-defying properties, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and 
Kermit Roosevelt selected personally a complete equipment of 


WOODS c4rétic Eiderdown ROBES 


When the Roosevelt Expedition reaches the ROOF OF THE WORLD, at a 
height of from 15,000 to 18,000 feet, using passes and trails snow covered 
throughout the year, and too steep for vehicular or animal transport, Woods 
Arctic Eiderdown Robes will prove their worth, as they have in all other cases 
where warmth means comfort and even life. 


For the ordinary outdoor camper in spring, fall and early winter climate, the 


WOODS efrétic Eiderdown “JUNIOR” 


is sufficient. Just like its big brother in quality, but lighter and less expensive. 
A lady can portage it. Warmer than mounds and pounds of wool blankets. 
Solves your outdoor sleeping problem for life. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. Address Dept. F. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada 
FACTORY AT OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





a 


Where Rainbows Play--Rocky Enjoying snow-capped mountain peaks that meet 
Mountain National Park the sky---Famous Mount Evans Region 


Cur lp zo COLORADO 


where the splendor and native beauty of the Colorado Rockies give 
you the impression of treading on enchanted ground. Enjoy a climate 
that refreshes and invigorates, while visiting Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Denver’s Mountain Parks, the Mount Evans Region, Lookout 
Mountain, Bear Creek Canyon, The Glaciers, Mesa Verde National 
Park and 15 National Forests with over 500 lakes and 6,000 miles of 
fishing streams. One day rail trips: Georgetown Loop, Moffat Road, 
Platte Canyon and Royal Gorge. Choice of 60 other rail and auto trips. 


Very Low Summer Fares to Denver Effective June 1st 


OUR COLORADO VACATION BOOKLET 


will give you all the detail information necessary to plan your trip. 
Excellent Hotels, Resorts and cozy mountain cottages are plentiful. 


TOURIST _ AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of Commerce 
541 Seventeenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO. 
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DEVIL BUGS } 
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| \ 
Bass Bugs Yj iN Send for Catalog 
60c each ! Mm in colors 
Y/ y 
Lb} \ 

During the trout and bass seasons, the fisher- 
men’s problems can be easily solved if they 
have an assortment of Devil Bugs. They are 
made up in sizes and styles to fit in anywhere, 


on any kind of lakes and streams and for any 
kind of a game fish. seautiful colors suitable 
to use in all conditions of weather. They stand 
the test, they get the fish and are a pleasure to 
use. WHAT MORE DOES A FELLOW WANT, 
unless it-is one of our new catalogs which tells 
you how to fish with Devil Bugs. 


O. C. TUTTLE DEVIL BUG, INC, 
50 Tuttle Building Old Forge New York 
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arn to Mount Birds 
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i Learn at home to mount birds, ani-S 

mals, game heads; tan furs, make rugs and 

robes. Complete lessons. Easily and Quickly X 

learned by men, boys and women. N 

Write for Free Taxidermy 

Book. Tells all about it, S 

Every sportsman, trapper and § 

Nature lover should know this wonderful 

fascinating art. Save your trophies. Big $ 

profits. Success guaranteed. 75,000 grad- 

uates. Investigate, Write for Free Book. ¥ 

Northwestern School of Taxidermy 342 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb, J 
TOANOHNOOMONONWMN 
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Make Money Raising Squabs 
Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywv*iere. Homers, Car- 
rneaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 


Alston Squab Co.,40 N. BeaconSt., Allston, Mass. 












’ Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 

them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
. our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 


tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
502 HSt., Melrose High., Mass. 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
favorite waters. Plant now. Wild Celery, Duck 
Potato, Pondweed, etc., which are guaranteed to 
grow. Write for free booklet, 
describing thirty varieties. Ex- 
pert planting advice free. 


Wisconsin’s Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis, 

















Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
J38 W. 34th St. New York 


SIOUX SECRET 


They Caught Fish Where Others Failed 
A Concentrated Preparation That Attracts 
Them, and They Often Loiter for Days 
Looking for the Succulent Shoots They Ex- 
pect to Find. By Mail $1.00 


COMMONS PRODUCTS g2c0 CHICAGO, ILL. 








Rae, Che New Baby 
ao” Game Fisher 


The “‘livest’’ thing you ever saw— 
a suregetter. Weighs one half ounce 
andisthree and one half inches long. 


JAMES HEDDON’SSONS 


Dowagiac, Mich. 


$1.25 


at your 
dealer's 








1e, 


fyrve Heddon Eishine 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


We have always set an 
inflexible standard for the 
Edward vom Hofe tackle, 
which we have been making 
since 1867. All our energies 
have gone into this work. 

The price you pay will be 
refunded if the goods are 
not satisfactory. Take your 
cue from the country’s best 
anglers and buy from us. 


Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 
Edward vom Hofe & Company 


91 Fulton Street New York City 





Special service to fishermen and re- 
sort owners. Prompt service. Low 
prices. Guaranteed delivery in Al con- 
dition, Order NOW. 


LIVE BAIT FARM 


P. 0. BOX C-7I 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis, 


MUD MINNOWS 
and LIVE BAIT 


—= .. 
—- 











“muitary | Oe 
$35 AUTOMATIC 33 car 


Biggest bargain. Flash-like, accurate, hard 
hitting. Blue steel, checkered grip. A real 
he-man’s gun. With extra magazine. Shoots 
20 quick, hard and straight shots. Send no 
money. Pay postman our price, plus: post« 
age. Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


FEDERAL MAIL ORDER CORPORATION 
_ 414 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Dept. B-70 


ore Ducks Come 


to the waters near you if you plant 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, and other* 
favorite foods now. Next fall they will 
stay with you awhile. 28 years’ practical 
experience. Plenty of Wild Rice seed for 
immediate shipment, but order today to avoid 
disappointment. Free planting information. 
Write TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


R Finest bicycle built—44 styles, £ 
Colors and sizes, Factory to Rider prices. [fl 
FREE delivery, express prepaid on 30 fim 
Days Free Trial. Cash or easy payments. iar 
ire$ lamps, wheels and equipment ¥} 
at half usual prices. Send no 
money. Write today for big catalog, 


special Factory Bicycle Prices f: 21.. Hy 
free trial plan and marvelous offers: ak? Se 


























Little Nature Library 


4 Vols. 


Fascinating Secrets of Nature That 
Everyone Should Know 
It’s So Easy to Know Nature 
The Little Nature Library consists of four 
handsome volumes containing more than 1,100 
pages of absorbing text and illustrations treat- 
ing on all manner of nature subjects. Each 
book is handsomely cloth bound, size 5% x 844 
inches. The titles are: ‘Birds,’ by Neltje 
Blanchan; “Butterflies,” by Clarence Wood; 
“Wild Flowers,” by Neltje Blanchan, and 
“Trees,” by Julia Ellen Rogers. They are not 
dry-as-dust scientific Nature books—but every 
paragraph, every page, every illustration en- 
thralls and fascinates. Through them you can 
quickly and easily become familiar with hun- 
dreds of Nature’s secrets. With their aid you 
discover new joy and keen interest in the great 
outdoors. 
Cloth, $7.50 


1,104 pages. Colored Illustrations. 


FOREST & STREAM 
221 West 57th St. New York City 


More Sunken Fly Information 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


jae a very old reader of your maga- 

zine, in fact from my boyhood days, 
when “Dad” was a subscriber, I was 
interested in a letter appearing in your 
last issue from Mr. Charles Baterman, 
of Boston, Mass., relative to taking 
bass on a sunken fly. My experience is 
that fish will strike at the fly moved 
around by the swinging bait more than 
at the bait itself. Would like to hear 
through your columns from other old- 
timers. 


WILLIAM H. THAyeEr, M. D. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


® 


The Angler’s Page 
(Continued from page 272) 


with little hollows between for the 
edges of the hand. The tapering pat- 
tern is liked by many and is very good 
if not too thick. 


ROBABLY the best grip for a bait- 

casting rod is the one with the butt 
end slightly swelled, as this gives you 
a cushion on which the base of the hand 
rests when casting. Many anglers 
favor the double grip, that is, a small 
cork grip above the reel seat in addi- 
tion to the regular grip. This is pro- 
vided as a rest for the fingers of the 
left hand in spooling the line. The 
great trouble with the forward grip is 
that it is apt to be too thick and thereby 
cramp the fingers. It should be small 
enough to feel comfortable when the 
fingers are placed over it. Sometimes 
a bit of sandpaper will work wonders 
with the forward grip ordinarily found 
on standard rods. 


The reel seat may be constructed of 
metal (preferably German silver) or, as 
is sometimes the case with fly rods, of 
cedar or oak with a reel band. Reel 
seats made of the latter material give 
the rod a good appearance and cut 
down its weight by about  three- 
fourths of an ounce, but this last fea- 
ture isn’t really an advantage, as it 
is apt to make the rod top heavy so that 
one will have to use a heavier reel in 
order to balance it. On a bait-casting 
rod, a locking reel band is a positive 
advantage. The best type is one with 
a screw device, tightened by means of 
a nut with a round knurled head. 


PLIT bamboo and wood rods are 

given several coats of varnish be- 
fore they leave the maker, but this 
wears off with use and it is a safe plan 
to give a rod a coat of varnish at the 
close of the season, if the rod has seen 
a reasonable amount of use. 


Where the varnish chips off, water 
is apt to enter the wood and cause im- 
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perceptible decay which will eventually ee 
weaken the rod. The windings will LH RIN EOC Rye 
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varnish to use is an extremely elastic, 
slow-drying kind. It should take at 
least forty-eight hours to harden. If it 
drys quickly, it will probably chip sub- 
sequently and your efforts will be worse 
than useless. 

The room in which a freshly var- 
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nished rod is hung should have an Dealer Pri 
evenly maintained temperature of about aaa ED es 
70 degrees Fahrenheit and should be Are Lower Fi y EN 

. aN = . 

free from dust and currents of air. : Than Ever - c= 

Some time previously I mentioned Y = 
that rods used for fresh-water angling WON The Canvas is a high grade drill,dyed a beautiful dark green; waterproofed; soft 


finish. 1--Center Pole--telescope steel tubing. 2--Entire top made of two thicknesses. 
3—Additional bands on hips and eaves. 4--Eave width is 5 ft.; support rods interchange- 
able collapsible tubing with pin'on one end and eye on the other end. This feature is 
the Schaefer patent No. 535819. 5--Steel Stakes. 6--At each corner Manila rope guys 
--not necessary except during strong wind storms. 7---Snake protection. 8-—Sewed-in 


are divided into three classes, namely, 
bait rods, bait-casting rods, and fly 
rods. These rods may be further sub- 


divided into almost as many styles with 
reference to weight, length, price, etc., 
as there are fresh-water fishes. In al- 
most all rural sections, the long cane 
pole is still popular, and for bait fish- 
ing it surely is a fish getter. 


OME old time bait anglers declare 

an affection for the cane pole to 
such an extent that, even though they 
live in the city, they purchase a jointed 
one, fourteen or sixteen feet in length. 
Such a rod may be obtained fitted with 
reel bands and guides, and is ideal for 
still fishing with minnows or worms for 
perch, pickerel and other fish taken by 
this method. 

The ordinary three piece jointed bait 
rod is usually eight to nine feet in 
length and is made of split bamboo, 
solid wood or steel. Most of them have 
the reel above the hand. They are quite 
heavy and stiff and made to stand hard 
work. A good type of bait rod is the 
stripping rod. This is merely a heavy 
fly rod (reel below hand); in use, the 










canvas floor. 9--Bobbinette Screen Door. 10--7 ft. Awning Extension. 10A--Two 
sectional 1 in. round hardwood awning poles. 11---Curtains form a door with 
large overlap. When opened they snap on to awning extension. 12---Two 
® Bobbinette Screen Windows. Have large storm flaps and operate from inside. 


Waterproof Bag for the tent is furnished. 
¥ Our 


fhe, 1925 FREE Catalog 
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» Tents, Beds and Outdoor Equipment. 


THE SCHAEFER 
TENT AND AWNING CO. 


: tells about our new ideas in Auto Camp 
SCAU 











Write for our 28 
page illustrated 
Catalog of this— 
and other types 
of the famous 


WHITE 
CANOES 


The Canoe that 
uses you “White” 


“That’s the Ole Fight” 


Did you ever hear a fisherman 
say that as he was landing the 
one that was even bigger than 
the one that got away? If you 
did, it was ‘‘way up in Maine,” 


line, which should be of the enameled E. M. WHITE & C0. 7, ee 
style and very fine, is stripped from the Old Town, Me. where the fightin’est fishin’ in 
reel and the bait cast by a side motion. Est. 1890. the world may be found. 


The weight of the bait traveling 
through the air pulls the line after it 
from the ground or the seat of the boat 
where it has been roughly coiled. Casts 
of from forty to sixty feet may be 
made in this way, and it is also a good 
method to use with a small casting 
spoon and a strip of pork rind or 
pickerel-belly. 

A bait rod that has been popular for 
years is the one designed by Doctor 












For 


Works the Instant It Strikes the Water 
Never in a snarl unless you backlash. 
Ilook cannot catch around shaft and play dead 
when you reel in. 
and reflects more light and can be seen at greater 


A LIVE LURE THEY CAN’T RESIST 


pike, 








“IN THE MAINE WOODS, 1925” 


is ready. It is a fisherman’s guide, a 


boon to the vacationist, a help to the 


camper. Fishing waters, routes, illus- 


Patd. 
May 3, 1921 





trations, maps—everything you wish 


or 
Casting and Trolling to know. 


families, blue fish, 


etc. 


and bass 
striped bass, 


perch 


mackerel, Mailed for ten cents anywhere 


Address Vacation Bureau Dept. J 


SPINS SLOWLY. Absorbs 


Uenshall. It is eight feet, three inches depth and distance. So pactantiy, Rented i 

a 5 2 tells you if hooks are foul when trolling. Se B & A k R R 

m length and weighs from six and a your rod and watch it vibrate. angor roostoo e ° 
MANY OTHER SUPERIOR FEATURES 


half ounces in split bamboo to ten 
ounces in steel. 


If dealer cannot supply, order direct 
Three sizes 


and colors Mcnufactured by BANGOR, ME, 





Nor 189) aches Te. vice > 50¢ B REENE 
aii ae 7 f ae 4 4 “ae se eeeees sca F.E Eee St Geo. M. Houghton, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
ny Q qe y » Or 1 vo Let ae asl ire . % . 
(Continued in June issue) PIE Lg ndas Gore Wk teva Bank. 
No. 5 is extra heavy for Discount to trade 
Muskies, ete. Ask for Circular 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


FISH WHEL BITE. ; 


INDIAN FISH LUREG@arantecd ish 


25c a box. Free catalog of Atuomatic rospectus before sending butterflies. 6 Wig 
and Supplies, also Dough Bait Recipe Free. PE. g Rae ant 2 
SPORTSMEN SUPPLY CO. Dept. 51, Louisville, Ky. fs MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 





WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather” 
ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun* 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 


Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send lle (not stamps) for my Illustrated 





Bai 
luck. 
ooks 
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FRENCH RIVER BUNGALOW CAMP TROPHY * 





Offered for annual competition between guests for largest black 
bass caught in waters of French River district each season. 


Break Bass Records 


Win the championship trophy for 1925—a silver replica of a 
fighting small mouth. The French River Bungalow Camp is 
set in a maze of lakes and streams, the habitat of the battling 
bass. You may catch the championship fish in sight of camp 


at French River 


Write to A.O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1944 Windsor Station, Montreal, forfull particulars about 
the bass trophy competition and the camp, so easy to reach by 


Canadian Pacific 





Send for 


Sportsmen’s 


Book 
Catalog 


It contains descrip- 





‘fan AT 77*ST. 


ae Ca ‘ 
ONLY A FEW 
MINUTES FROM THE 
SHOPPING AND 
THEATRICAL, 
DISTRICT 


~ THE HIGHEST CLASS 

AND MOST CONVIENTLY LOCATED 
HOTEL ON THE WEST SIDE 
° > } Aa > 
VERY ATTRACTIVE RATES 

OURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS -—~ 







































DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful tions of all leading 

Dog outdoor books with 

7“: Catalogue prices. Keep it as 
f 2) FREE? a ready reference. 





Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 





Write to 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. Forest and Stream 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Publishing Co. 


Have you something for sale? Tell 221 W. 57th Street 
our readers about it through our 


Need UCL y 


classified columns. Prices reason- 
able and results certain. 














Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per. 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 








BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 








TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs, trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing-dog on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa, 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c, $1.50 yearly. Desk F., 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Ill. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed, Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS OF THE VERY 
best breeding for sale at all times. Catalogue. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, Kans. 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—ONE RUSSIAN 
wolfhound, five female Airedales and seven fox 
hounds. Dr. Welsh, DeLand, Fla. 


IF YOU WANT A DOG DIFFERENT FROM 
ordinary dogs, buy an Oorang Airedale, especially 
developed for the all-round purposes of home-guard, 
automobile-companion, child’s playmate, woman’s 
protector and man’s pal; a natural watch-dog that 
never bites at the wrong time; kind, gentle and 
obedient until aroused but will then fight anything 
from burglar to mountain lion; a hunter, killer 
and retriever of wild game equal to hound, bird- 
dog and spaniel combined; on farm and ranch 
drives cattle, horses and sheep like a shepherd in 
addition to acting as fire-alarm and police against 
thieves and marauders, Shipments made to all 
parts of America with a guarantee of satisfaction 
and safe delivery. Choice selection two months 
old male puppies twenty-five dollars each, second 
selection twenty dollars each. Order from this 
ad or send ten cents to cover postage on descrip- 
tive catalog. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS CHESAPEAKE 
puppies. Dr. Pink, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


AT STUD—POLICE DOG. HALF-BROTHER 
of Strongheart. Imported. Winner in Germany. 
Silver gray (tan markings). Fee $35.00. Personal 
care. 


FOR SALE—NIECES AND NEPHEWS OF 
Strongheart, also from other imported show win- 
ners. Everything registered. Shipped anywhere. 
Pups and bitches open and bred. Write for par- 
ticulars. $30.00 up. Karnak Kennels (Dr. H. O. 
Helmer), Cooperstown, N. Dak. 


REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS. 
Selling entire kennels. Clifford Calkins, Newberg, 
Oregon. 


PEDIGREED PUPS, TWO MONTHS OLD, 
25. Enfield Kennels, Bedford, Va. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES FOUR 
months old. Well bred, thrifty stock. Priced 
right. Forest Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


COCKERS—3 MONTHS OLD PUPPIES. 
Famous Man-o-War strain; grand hunting stock. 
Rey. E. Rowland, Greensville, Ontario. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


FCGR SALE—5 MONTHS ENGLISH SET- 
ter pup, hunting stock, papers to register. Geo. 
Boynton, Greenville, N. H. 



































CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES — YOUNG DOGS 
working. Dogs at stud. None better. Lakeside 
Chesapeake Kennels, Clear Lake, Iowa. 


PURE-BLOOD COCKER SPANIELS, LARGE 
enough for fall training. Eligible to American 


Kennel Club registration. Reds and Blacks. — 


Dr. A. R. Todd, Reeder, N. Dak. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


LIVE STOCK 


PINTAIL DUCKS $9.00 PAIR — CANVAS- 
back ducks $14.50 pair; wood and mandarin $23.00 
pair. All kinds of game. Color catalog 30c. Eggs 
$3.25 setting and up. U. Pheasantry, 1026 West 
24th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


PHEASANT, RING-NECK—EGGS FROM 
choice stock, hardy birds, $3.50 setting of twelve 
eggs. William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West 
125th St., New York. 


CHINESE RING-NECK AND FANCY 








Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Grouse, Quail, Water- 
Fowl and Deer. Eggs for Spring delivery. Stamp 
for Price List. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, 
Mich. 





SMALL BODIED ENGLISH CALLERS, 
$5 setting prepaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 

PHEASANTS, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, 
quails, wild turkeys, grouse, peafowl, wild ducks, 
wild geese. Eggs and stock for immediate delivery. 
Illustrated circular free. Possum Hollow Game 
Farm, R. 9-20, Springfield, Ohio. 





CAGE-BIRDS AND PARROTS, SQUIRRELS, 
Monkeys and other pet and wild animals for im- 
mediate shipment, Pheasants and Quails for fall 
delivery. Edgemere Game Farm, Troy, Ohio. 





PUREBRED ROLLER AND YORKSHIRE 
Canaries, Fine, healthy singers and breeding pairs. 
Ship anywhere. Frank Caduff, 317 16th Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 








GUNS 


J. P. SAUER & SON — GUNS — RIFLES — 
automatic pistols. The world’s standard of quality 
for the past one and three-quarter centuries. Pre- 
war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay you 
to deal direct with the only authorized Sauer agent 
in America. The Sauer guarantee as well as our 
own back of every transaction. Address Sole 
American Agents, The Milford Company, Milford, 
Delaware. 


DEUTSCHE-WAFFENFABRIK, GEORG 
Knaak’s single trigger, large forearm, ventilated 
rib Over-Under ‘now available. Catalog for stamp. 














Sequoia Importing Co., 794 Mission St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
TAXIDERMY 
GAME HEADS, ANIMALS, BIRDS, FUR 
rugs, fish, ladies’ furs, equipped for any job. For 
sale—Splendid mounted heads, rugs, etc., list. All 


supplies for Taxidermists’ use, eyes, forms, scalps 
for mounting. M. J. Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave,, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








REAL ESTATE 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks,, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. D. Hubbard, 1973 
N. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 





SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 

45 for 5 acres, beautiful lake front. 
50 for 10 acres, hunting camp site. 
92 for 50 acres, mixed farming, good market. 
$315 for 160 acres, wheat & dairy farm Manitoba. 
$378 for claim near mines that have paid millions. 

Lots from ¥% acre to 2 square miles suitable for 
hunting, fishing, farming, mining, lumbering, sum- 
mer cottages, camp site, etc. All offered at ten 
cents on the dollar of their value. $5 and $10 
down and easy monthly payments, Send for illus- 
trated list describing the above and hundreds of 
properties seized and sold for taxes. Send no 
money, send for list today so you will have first 
choice. TAX SALES SERVICE, 72 Queen Street 
West, District 5S, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


ALAA 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FORMULAS, NEW ONES, DIFFERENT. 
ee, lists. Meriden, Co., Box B-1151, Tacoma, 
ach, 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES—EVERY 
Owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
age make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
or particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


‘m writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


Pe A 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) 


with order, June forms close May Ist. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED—POSITION, CARETAKER, GUN 


club or private lodge on Atlantic Coast. H. Denton, 
90 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











AGENTS WANTED 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—ALL OR 


spare time, to take and deliver order for Trans- 
parent Handled Pocket Knives. Big commissions. 
If inexperienced we train and help you. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 453 Bar St., Canton, Ohio, 











MISCELLANEOUS 
MORE WILD DUCKS COME TO THE 


waters near you, if you plant their favorite foods 
now—Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato. 28 
years’ experience. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
286 H. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweds direct from Scotland; the “real thing’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


FOR SALE—ALLCOCK SALMON RODS, 
18 and 11 foot lengths, $55 and $35, respectively. 
Write for particulars. Trip spoiled. O. C. Tuttle, 
Old Forge, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN: BUY YOUR HIGH QUAL- 
ity waterproof silk and linen fishing lines direct. 
Save one-third. Stamp brings you our assorted 
samples. Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, Il. 


PERFECT ARROW POINTS FROM SOUTH- 
west Arkansas, 25c each. Byington, 
DeQueen, Arkansas. 


SPORTSMEN ATTENTION: IF YOU WISH 























I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time, can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me 
a card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 





Bird Guide 
By CHESTER A. REED 


Vol. 1—Water birds, game birds, and birds 
of prey east of the Rockies. Vol. 2—Land 
birds east of the Rockies. Pocket-size hand- 
books each describing and picturing in colors 
more than 200 birds. The descriptions are 
brief and clear, but comprehensive. Each 
volume is boxed, and can be had in either 
leather or cloth binding. In form and con- 
tent they are ideal aids for the amateur bird 
student. 


Vol. 1, 240 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 
Vol. 2, 228 pp. Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 


$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 
ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID 


New 1925 catalog sent free on request 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


221 West 57th St., 


New York, N. Y. 









deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more gue.s work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents, Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, New York 















We accept stamps, money-orders or checks, 


Remittance must be enclosed 
















STA-DOWN 
TENT STAKES 


THEY HOLD 


Flanges turn half way round to pack 
flat in small space, made of steel, gal- 
vanized. Let the wind blow! Let it 
rain and the ropes shrink! Your tent 
will “‘stay put” if you use 


STA-DOWN STAKES 


PRICES 
ec. each 
tc. each 


Prepaid 


BLAKELY MFG. CO. 


13604 Fullerton Ave. Detroit, Mich. 












King of Revoivers 
32.20 or 38 Special 


This Supreme Gun hasallthe 
improvements of the finest 
Spanish and AmericanGuns, 
Regularly sold for $25. Swing out, 
left. wheeler, removable plate 
double safety rifled barrel; hand 
f ejector; rigidly tested; guaranteed 

neyer out of order. SEND NO MONEY. Pay on 
delivery our cut price plus postage. Satisfaction 
or money back. Federal Mail Order Corp., 
414 Broadway, New York City, Dept. E-70 





















FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 
Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 
Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 
For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now ina 


position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 


Unmounted Hand-Made Split Bamboo 
Glued and Ready to Mount Materials to 


Complete 
Rod 

Per Set Per Set 
For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 

GMULA CLO see costs or otc 4 ahs $10.00 $ 6.75 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 

Withwextrartipys oo sce ss 10.00 6.75 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 

piece with extra tip.... 10.00 8.00 
For Light Bait Casting 
Rods, 2-piece with extra 

ELD lanes Ciena: a ee deche: ateys 10.00 8.00 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 

3-piece with extra tip... 15.00 9.00 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 

3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 

Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 

German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 


First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Mardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. All 
correspondence given personal attention, 


CHAS. J. MOHR, 


9148—120th St., Richmond 
Hill, Long Island, New York 
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Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close 


: and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
Principal South American Bolas. Seni 


bostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS — 'ev,Feetor 


IF ree Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, strippingcombs, doghouses,etc. Mailed free 


Fea wicund Brook, New dense 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
MILLER’S {| 
Avi | 
BISCUITS 


“Battle Creek Health Food for Dogs” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Ask your dealer for MILLER’S A-1 Biscuits. Insist 
aus them and Jo mck Vaya If he cannot 
supply you sen o or 10-lb. i 
$1.75 west of Rockies. Se genus gat 


BATTLE CREEX DOG FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


FREE to DOG BREEDERS! 


1925 BOOK ON DISEASE 
% management. Published bi-monthly. State 


ASK FOR IT TODAY! 
number of dogs kept. I’ll send it free. 


to profitable dog-raising. 
Dog questions gladly answered, 








Points the way 
Devoted to dog 





A. D. BURHANS, Publisher, Box 11-F, Waterloo, lowa 


DOG TRAINING 


Il have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. 


The setters 
and pointers I break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 





















f Ae Ba a) a 
Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Polizei. AKC334026 $Z72782 


POHIC 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog's 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 





VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 




















Now is the Time to Buy Books on Fish- 
ing. Send for Sportsmen’s Book 
Catalog. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 







In writing to 









No iong 
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Crow Shooting Methods 


Information on decoys, blinds and calls. How to stage 
a shoot along flyways and at roosts. 

















is a very 
crafty bird as every 
shooter _ knows, 
j therefore one must 
fuse good judgment 
49 and extreme caution, 
vay When hunting 
; crows, if he has any 
4Sluck bagging the 
black boys. He is 
very sensitive to sight, sound or odor. 
He will avoid anything in his usual line 
of flight that is out of the ordinary or 
gives room for his suspicious instinct 
to warn him of danger and will in some 
unknown way convey to the remainder 
of the flight a warning which seems to 
be instantly obeyed and thereafter the 
flight will swerve around the point of 
danger although the flight at the given 
point may last for two or three hours. 

The greatest sport of crow shooting, 
in my judgment, is obtained by shoot- 
ing along these fly-ways, in the after- 
noon as the crows assemble and start 
for their roost which may be many 
miles away. The course the flight 
takes on certain days will be continued 
indefinitely until something occurs to 
excite fear in the crows at some point 
along the way, and thenceforth they 
will avoid that particular place, by 
changing their course or at least devi- 
ating from the original fly-way at that 
particular point. 

To shoot successfully on fly-ways 
one must construct blinds that are as 
nearly as possible a part of the land- 
scape, with open spaces at the top of 
the blind for shooting. If the flight 
crosses corn fields at the point you de- 
cide upon, it is well to construct your 
blind out of corn stalks within the fields, 
in the line of flight. If a woodland is 
crossed at the site you select for your 
shoot, then construct your blind out of 
branches, that in no way contrast with 
the surrounding timber, again leaving 
your loop holes at top of the blinds. 
We find that the foregoing applies to 
all blinds on fly-ways, that is make 
your blinds a part of the natural land- 
scape as nearly as possible. 


HEN the blinds are in readiness 

the shooters should conceal them- 
selves and stay concealed and quiet at 
all times until the sport is over, and it 
is our experience that it is not usual 
that a blind can be used but once, as 
thereafter the crows while following the 
same general line of flight each day, 


By J.B. sLANDRETH 


will avoid that particular spot there- 
after. 

Perhaps the best decoy for shooting 
in blinds is a large prairie owl, alive if 
possible, but a well mounted specimen 
will do. A tame crow makes a good de- 
coy or even a cripple, if he will caw 
and make a noise. A good crow-call is 
an absolute necessity in hunting crdéws 
at all times and especially in shooting 
from blinds. We like a wood frame 
call with reed, it being the favorite 
of our shooters. A practiced caller can 
be very successful in imitation of the 
different calls of the crow and can imi- 
tate these calls very closely and always 
succeed in calling crows within shoot- 
ing distance of his blind if he is cau- 
tious about showing himself or mak- 
ing any other noise to excite the crows. 

More crows may be killed by shoot- 
ing the crow roosts, but the sport is 
not so fine. After having located a 
roost, one must be careful not to molest 
it in any way until the plans for the 
shoot are all made, and on the evening 
the shoot is to take place, the shooters 
must assemble at a place remote from 
the roost and organize with a leader, 
and other shooters must conform at all 
times to the directions of the leaders 
and make no noise whatever in ap- 
proaching the roost, which approach 
should be made in single file after the 
leader and close up to him. 


HEN the leader has approached - 

within range of the roost, he will 
indicate his desire that the shooters 
line up with him and give the signal 
agreed upon to fire, which should be 
done all together in one complete salvo 
and then reload with as little noise as 
possible, and await the return of the 
crows which usually is not over ten 
or fifteen minutes, when the same pro- 
cedure occurs again on signal of the 
leader. If crow hunters will follow 
these instructions and not break cover 
to retrieve cripples between salvos the 
crows will return again and again if 
the roost has not been shot before, and 
shooters may bag an unlimited quan- 
tity -of crows in one evening. I have 
been on roost shoots that bagged over 
five hundred crows in one evening, and 
there have been hunts in this locality 
that bagged more than twice that many, 
but one must use due caution to suc- 
ceed in roost shooting and always be 
prepared with crow calls, and be able- 
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to imitiate the calls of the crow in a 
natural way. 


The crows congregate in thousands 
at these central roosts as they are a 
gregarious bird. They usually choose 
an isolated grove of fair sized timber, 
where the undergrowth is not too thick 
and where a watch may be maintained 
around the entire roost, and they seem 
as well organized as an army on the 
march in time of war. 


T occurs to the hunter that they have 

a language of their own, understood 
at all times and that they converse with 
each other, and that they are always 
subject to orders of their leaders. It 
is very interesting to sit down near a 
roost and listen to their conversation 
in the way of cawings of different tim- 
ber and calibre and hear the instant 
response of the flock to these different 
sounds. We have a few hunters who 
have become so versed in their sounds 
that they believe they can properly 
translate most of the cawings and an- 
ticipate the moves of these crafty black 
rascals. We also have a few sportsmen 
who believe that these are a much 
maligned bird and that they accomplish 
an immense amount of benefit to the 
human race wherever they congregate. 
However, it seems that the great mass 
of evidence is against him, and that he 


is rightly called a thief and bird of 
prey, with reference to game birds, and 


is a dangerous nuisance in the spread 


of contagious diseases amongst live- 


' 


stock in stock raising areas, and that 
for this reason he should be hunted to 
the extent of at least keeping the num- 
ber of crows in any given area down to 
reasonable proportions. 


HE choice load for crow shooting is 
3% drams of powder and 1% oz. of 
No. 1 to No. 4 shot. The 12 gauge is 
the ideal crow shooting weapon, and 
many hunters in this locality prefer the 


automatic for the reason that they are 
able to get five shots in rapid succes- 
' sion. 


The Nose of a Dog 


(Continued from page 277) 


down a well traveled road where there 


had been lots of horses that very morn- 
ing. No animals, nor humans, have the 
Same scent, any more than any two 
ever look exactly alike. 


OW the fox running swiftiy away 
over the January landscape, leaves 
behind him (as well he knows) two 


unmistakable evidences of his going. 
_ First there are the tracks in the snow, 


for all to see, and second there is the 
unseen, but nevertheless as evident, 
trail of scent, dragging behind him like 


a long rope. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


form. 
dogs, 


Put up in tablet or powder 
Packages, enough for four 


price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


and PUPPY BISCUITS 


Made according to the old health and stamina- 
building formula which for more than half a 
century has made SPRATT’S the first choice 
of owners, breeders and exhibitors the world 
over. For an occasional change of diet feed 


SPRATT’S OVALS 


the new pocket dog biscuit for all sizes and 


A 


nourishing “Meat 
Fibrine” food. Write 
forsamples and send 
two cents for new 
book on feeding. 


Spratt’s Patent, Ltd. 
Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco St. Louis 


breeds. well-balanced, 


















If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 
= his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


5o'eents The Dent Medicine Co., vere 
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“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


. “Character plus Appearance.” 
UF You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 

UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 






East Turnpike 











“Dog and Black Fox In —nce” 


Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - - Illinois 





cadre Setter cap pes SALE 





Ch, Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * * * * 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 
and up. 

C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 








A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


















a” DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


It will identify you, 


PSEC FLEAS “520k sah 


“SEND 
‘FOR TRIAL SIZE. 


Send dime for liberal trial size and 


Free Booklet—“A. B. C. of D. 
¢ Health —with Feeding Chart.” 


- The SANITAS COMPANY, INC. 


3) KEAP STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
S°AS LEE 


stud 


FOR 
Good dogs at 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 





DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all brecds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 ayear; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can _ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Feed Imperial Dog Biscuit—it’s different 
—Entirely different. A strength-building, 
invigorating food for all breeds and 
absolutely unequalled for the house-dog. 
A superior balanced ration because it 
provides the essential vitamines. Im- 
perial is famous for promoting a thick, 
luxurious growth of glossy hair that isn’t 


continually shedding. 





Iv AND PUPPY BISCUIT 


They're not hard 


They’re not hard—that’s just one reason 
why your dogs will relish Imperial Bis- 


cuits. For “pups” Imperial Puppy Bis- 
cuit is the very finest growth promoting 
food. Prevents rickets, leg weakness and 
builds bone. Buy Imperial at your 
dealers in three pound cartons 65c, or 
direct from factory C. O. D., Parcel Post 
prepaid. 

Write for free samples. 
for bulk prices. 


THE IMPERIAL BISCUIT CO., Inc. 


110 IMPERIAL BLDG. 
SACKETS HARBOR, N. Y. 


Kennels write 
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The tracks in the snow will not van- 
ish until wind or storm or thaw erases 
them. The scent trail, however, is not 
nearly so permanent. It will last but a 
few hours. Tall stories of remarkable 
hound dogs to the contrary, a game 
trail thirty hours old is beyond the 
power of any dog. 

It is entirely possible to examine and 
analyze the unseen. Do we not actually 
measure electricity? So we really do 
know something about this invisible 
animal scent. 

The odor of fox clings to every hair 
of the fleeing animal—it is really just 
as much a part of the fox as its hair. 
You might wash and scrub for a week 
but you could never remove this foxy 
smell. Every bit of skin, every hair, is 
continually exuding this odor. Every 
animal skin, including the human body, 
has this same scent-giving trait. And 
some animals are provided with special 
scent glands to make them even more 
conspicuous. 


So the running fox leaves behind him 
the footprints in the snow which 
the dog, having eyes as well as nose, 
can see and could follow if he chose. 
But this method is too slow and too un- 
certain. It does very well for slow mov- 
ing man, in good tracking snow, but 
where would you be when there wasn’t 
any snow? Behind the fox is also the 
much easier followed, slowly expanding, 
cylinder of scent laden air, larger in the 
beginning than the fox’s small red body 
and now many feet in diameter. This 
air cylinder of invisible fox scent be- 
gins where the fox left its bed and ex- 
tends over the hills and through the 
woods to the running animal’s rapidly 
moving body. It grows just as fast as 
the fox moves, stops when he stops, 
stays with him close as his shadow. 
No wind is blowing, so there the scent 
hangs in the air, resting lightly on the 
ground, marking a plain pathway di- 
rectly to the fox, no matter where he 
goes, which is just as “visible” to the 
pursuing hound’s nose as the footprints 
in the snow are to the hunter’s eyes. 
And down this “tunnel” of scent the 
fox-hound races, head high, calling to 
the hunter in loud exultant voice. 


OW the fox reaches the top of a 

high h‘ll where a bit of wind is 
blowing. Obviously the scent form in 
the air is distorted by the moving air, 
actually blown away. Under similar 
circumstances I have seen a hound run- 
ning down the scent “tunnel” of a deer 
which wasn’t within a hundred feet of 
where the deer had actually passed, be- 
cause the wind was blowing the scent 
slowly along over the ground. 

With the first bit of wind the cylin- 
drical shape of the scent “tunnel” is 
lost and it becomes fan-shaped, with 
the point of the fan close to the ground 


| where the fox’s feet touched, because 


these footprints are still giving off 
scent and will continue to do so, in ever 
diminishing quantities, for hours to 
come. From these tracks the scent is’ 
blown in leeward in a moving, waving, 
uncertain stream of scent, which is ever 
widening and diffusing until it soon be- 
comes too faint for any animal nose to 
detect it. 

As the wind blows away the scent, 
and the tracks become older, the pur- 
suing dog no longer races along the 
scent path with head high. His nose 
begins to drop closer and closer to 
earth, searching for the stronger scent 
clinging to the damp snow in the fox 
tracks. The holes punched in the snow 
by the fox’s feet are still full of scent, 
which keeps boiling up into the sur 
rounding air. When the scent is en- 
tirely restricted to the footprints the 
dog has to slow up and carefully nose 
out the way until air conditions are 
more favorable. 










































EMEMBER that back of the dog, 

as he chases the fox, is another an 
similar “tunnel” of dog scent, now 
mixed with fox scent, but easily dis- 
tinguishable by any animal, and down 
which a pack of hungry wolves could 
easily follow the dog. Every moving 
animal, including man, leaves behind 
just such a scent trail wherever it goes. 
Just as animals know that if they 
stand out in the open they can be seen, 
or if they make a lot of noise they can 
be heard, so do they fully understand 
this matter of scent. Moving game 
travels into the wind. Deer, foxes and 
rabbits have many tricks to confuse 
pursuers. ' 
The nature of this body scent is some 
thing for scientists to write about. We 
really don’t know much about it. A 
bit of musk, from the scent glands of 
the tiny musk deer of Asia, will give 
off a continuous stream of scent for 
years and years without any percep 
able difference in size or weight. It is 
these tiny atoms of matter which beat 
upon the sensitive nerve ends of our) 
nostrils, that are registered in the brain | 
as scent. 


@us noses are certainly not what 
they used to be. Even our eyes) 
are but feeble things compared with the | 
eyes of an eagle or a plains antelop =f 
Our ears, as we know, are limited to a 
certain restricted scale of sound and 
there is a whole world of sound too 
low and too high for our ears. { 

And it is thought, with much sub-_ 
stantiating evidence, that certain in- 
sects, notably moths, have a sense of 
smell even more highly developed tha 
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In the great outdoors—uase your flashlight! 


INIGHTFALI Ws sean WOlte. water aeueme 
use your flashlight! Get her safely 
round the rapids and launch her in 
the stream. Then paddle smoothly 
on with an Eveready pilot fending 


off the rocks and bends. Use your 
flashlight! 


An Eveready Flashlight makes 
night safe. No gusty wind or driv- 
ing rain can snuff out its strong, 


The tyne illustrated is No. 2642, 
ing Searchlight with the 
black-metal case. 
dental lighting. 


the Eveready 3-cell Focus- 

500-foot range. Handsome ribbon 
Safetu-lock switch, proof against acci- 

Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 


‘SS “ “ 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep 
an extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda 
bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 
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bright light. Take an Eveready@ 
with you every time. Models that 
meet every need for light—indoors 
and out. There’s an Eveready for 
every purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE CAMPFIRE 


The campfire appeals to our primal instincts. Its soft light penetrates the depths of our emotions and conjures up 

scenes of other days, when in the archaic past our forebears depended on it for life. Under the stress of modern 

civilization it were well for all of us to take pause at intervals and go into the forest to abide a while under friendly 
boushs, there to relax in the spectral glow of the campfire. 
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extensive fresh water frontage, 

and of a more diversified char- 
acter, than Wisconsin, or Ouisconsin, as 
it was known to the early French voy- 
ageur and fur trader of the long ago. 
Wisconsin has more lakes and streams 
than any of her sister states, and nat- 
urally more piscatorial wealth. 

In her palmy days, before the pollu- 
tion of her virgin. waters, Wisconsin 
boasted of a greater variety of fresh 
water fishes than any other state. From 
the northern highlands her brook trout 
streams flowed eastward into Green 
Bay, northward into Lake Superior, and 
westward into the upper Mississippi. 
Her two thousand lakes and numerous 
streams abounded in such grand game 
fishes as mascalonge, pike, pike-perch 
/ and black bass, often growing to, mag- 
| nificent proportions, and they were ex- 
| ceeded in numbers if not in gameness 
_by the smaller, but much appreciated 
calico bass, rock bass, white bass, blue- 
| gills and ring perch. At the present 
time, notwithstanding the pollution of 
'some of her streams by paper mills, 
pulp mills, lumber mills and canneries, 
_her angling resources are perhaps bet- 
ter than in other states. 

I have fished along the Lake Superior 
shore of Wisconsin when brook trout of 
' three or four pounds were not uncom- 
_mon about the rocks and at the mouths 
_of tributary streams, but those in the 
streams flowing eastward and west- 
_ward, while not so large, were more 
plentiful. At the present day, when 
brook trout are fast disappearing, or 
have already gone, brook trout fishing 
_in the localities just mentioned is still 
fair to middling. 

But it is especially in black bass fish- 
ing that the Badger State eacels. 
Small-mouth and large-mouth are still 
to be found in all parts of the state. 
Even in the northern watershed, the 

/ natural home of brook trout, Gogebic 
Lake, but twenty miles from Lake Su- 
. perior, was once the most famous fish- 


N: state of the Union has a more 
| 


| 








By DR. JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 





The late Dr. James Alexander Hen- 
shall, Dean of American anglers. 


ing resort for black bass in the Middle 
West, although the inlet and outlet of 
the lake were trout streams. Both 
species of black bass undoubtedly en- 
tered Gogebic Lake through its outlet, 
Ontonagon River, from Lake Superior, 
and took entire possession of the lake 
itself. 


N all of the numerous lakes and 
streams of Wisconsin, from the larg- 
est, Winnebago, to the thousands of 
lakelets in the southern watershed, is 
still to be found, in greater or lesser 
abundance, the most popular game-fish 
of America, the black bass. Within a 
radius of ten miles of Oconomowoc are 
forty lakelets abounding in both species 
of black bass, and in many of them are 
also calico bass, pike, rock bass and 
perch. These different fishes have dwelt 
together in harmony from time im- 
memorial. — 
Tt was while residing at Oconomowoc 
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It Is Not All of Fishing To Fish 


A Brief Story of the Wonderful Resources of the Woods and 
Waters of Wisconsin and Its Abundance and Variety of Fishes 


amid this embarrassment of piscatorial 
riches that I made most of my studies 
of the black bass, and where I was the 
first, so far as I am aware, to propa- 
gate the black bass by pond culture, on 
my home grounds. 


HE lakes contiguous to Eagle 

Waters in northern Wisconsin still 
maintain their popularity for masca- 
longe fishing. Some years ago a brother 
angler and myself were jogging along 
in a buckboard on a tote-road through 
a coniferous forest a few miles from 
St. Germain Lake. The roadway was 
thickly carpeted with pine needles so 
that no sound was audible from hoofs 
or wheels. The forest itself was silent 
and gloomy, there being no manifesta- 
tion of animated nature of any kind. 
From this silent gloom and seclusion we 
suddenly emerged to a scene of joy and 
sunshine, for the road now skirted a 
sluggish but clear stream bearing a 
wealth of aquatic vegetation. Broad 
fronds of water lilies bore above them: 
their snowy white rosettes, interspersed 
with arrowheads and spatterdocks, and 
tall cat-tails, on which were swaying 
and swinging some merry bobolinks ut- 
tering their cheerful bell-like notes, 
while a flock of red-wing blackbirds 
were very busy in their gambols alow 
and aloft, and making the air vocal with 
their sweet metallic song. This part of 
our drive was very enjoyable, and we 
arrived at our destination all too soon, 
as St. Germain Lake appeared in sight. 
Swallows were skimming over the sur- 
face, while high up in the blue empyrian 
soared and circled the marsh harrier 
and duck hawk. 

By previous arrangement we were 
to meet here our Indian guide and boat- 
man. A large and roomy birch bark 
canoe was resting gracefully in the 
shallow water near the shore, but the 
owner was nowhere to be seen. It was 
now about noon and we were partaking 
of a hasty luncheon when our guide ap- 
peared, bearing a tin can in which were 
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In the clear 


resting on wet moss some miller’s 
thumbs, which he called ‘‘cock-a-doosh,” 
and which he declared was heap good 
bait for mascalonge. 


We unharnessed our pony and teth- 
ered him to the back of the ve- 
hicle, placed a panakin containing a 
quart of oats under his nose, and hav- 
ing given him a refreshing drink from 
the lake, we left him feeling his oats. 


When we had all finished our lunch- 
eon, we filled and lighted our pipes and 
stepped into the canoe, and under the 
leisurely but powerful strokes of John’s 
paddle, we made good time down the 
lake. At length we reached a likely- 
looking spot of deep, but rapidly shoal- 
ing water, fringed with bullrushes and 
pond lilies, which our guide said was 
much fine place for heap big muskie. 
My friend, having great faith in John, 
the guide, had him bait his hook with 
a “cock-a-doosh,” a small and queer- 
looking cottoid fish. I affixed a some- 
what larger casting spoon to the end 
of my line, and we both, one in each 
end of the canoe, began casting along 
the edge of the weeds. 


Our rods were split-bamboo, a modi- 
fication of the Henshall rod, shorter and 
heavier, 7%4 feet and 8 ounces, and 
styled “Little Giant,” good for any fish 
up to 30 or 40 pounds, and especially 
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useful for Florida bay fishes of large 
size. 

My friend had never caught a mas- 
calonge, and this experience was, of 
course, entirely new to him. I saw 
that John was not impressed by my 
casting-spoon as a bait, for he favored 
my friend by maneuvering the canoe 
to enable him to cast toward the likely 
places. And my friend’s faith in John 
and the “cock-a-doosh” was soon re- 
warded by a wicked strike from a good 
fish. I quit casting to watch the fight. 
After the first vicious rush or two of 
the struggling fish, my friend got him 
well in hand, and after a good and 
well-fought battle a mascalonge was 
gaffed and landed by John, who could 
not resist saying: “Heap good ‘cock-a- 
doosh,” heap big muskie.” I judged 
the fish to weigh at least twenty pounds, 
and my friend was happy. 


[ees we resumed casting, and in 
a few minutes my friend had an- 
other strike, and after a gallant and 
more exciting fight, my friend and John 
landed a pike-perch that weighed nine 
pounds on my pocket scale. It is said 
that an Indian never smiles, but John, 
being a half-breed, smiled all over. An- 
other victory for the “cock-a-doosh.” 


Then I began a series of casts with 
the spoon, beginning out in deeper 


OE 


spring-fed waters of Wisconsin’s lakes, game fish fight long and hard. 


water and working up to the weeds, 
after each cast reeling in rather swiftly, 
which caused the brightly burnished 
spoon to gleam and glitter in a most at- 
tractive manner. And then, at last, 
came a mighty tug, followed by a tre- 
mendous straight-away rush that towed 
the canoe along until I turned the 
mighty fish in another direction, and 
then, and then—O, it makes me tired 
again to think of it. : 
UT it must have been a grand fight, 
and a brave struggle, for my friend 
and John sat perfectly still with pro- 
truding eyes as the huge fish made re- 
peated efforts to leap above the water, 
which I prevented by keeping him on 
the surface by main strength and the 
resistance of the faithful rod. At last 
he was in the canoe by the united efforts 
of all the crew, and John seemed best 
pleased of all, and said: “Good pole, 
good spoon, heap big fish.” That night, 
on the scales of the village store he 
weighed forty-five pounds, and the 
other one a little more than twenty. — 
That was the largest mascalonge it 
had been my good fortune to capture, 
thought I had taken several of more 
than thirty pounds in the St. Lawrence 
River and Canada. | 
But there are other and larger fish 
in Wisconsin. Once upon a time # 


I 


State Fish Commissioner and I were 
fishing from an anchored boat in Lake 
Winnebago just above the mouth of 
upper Fox River, and were having good 
sport with white bass. Our attention 
was drawn to a boat just entering the 
lake in which were a boatman and two 
anglers trolling. 


eee LS a sturgeon of perhaps 
a hundred pounds leaped from the 
water within a few feet of the boat and 
after attaining an altitude of several 
feet turned and took a nose-dive back 
to his native element, just grazing the 
gunwale of the boat, and with a loud 
splash regained the water, and at the 
same time deluged the occupants liber- 
ally. As soon as he recovered his breath 
one of the anglers exclaimed, his voice 
tremulous with fright: 

“G-G-Git back to the hotel at Neenah 
as soon as you can! I’ve had all the 
pleasures of angling I will need this 
/ summer!” 
| Sturgeon enter the lake through 
lower Fox River from Green Bay. The 
Fish Commissioner seemed well pleased 
_ to know that there were still some stur- 
_ geon left, saying: 

_ “IT am glad to know that there is 
still a prospect for caviar and smoked 
halibut!” 

The “Calico Bass,” otherwise known 
as croppie, silver bass and a dozen other 
Names in various parts of the country, 
‘North and south, is a favorite panfish 
_ wherever found. It is fairly abundant 
in the state, especially in the central 
and southern parts, in lakes and lake- 
lets. It is capable of furnishing fair 
' sport on very light tackle, especially to 
‘ladies and adolescent girls and boys at 
the summer resorts. The croppie is not 
at all remarkable for gameness when 
_on the hook, but this is compensated 
for by its excellence on the board when 
fried with bacon. It is closely allied 
to the southern croppie or newlight, 
‘but is more robust and reaches a pound 
or two in weight. 











| NE day, while residing in Ocono- 
mowoc, I was sitting under a shady 
tree on the bank of the lake, smoking 
| ae pipe and reading a book. Nearby, 
on the landing pier, two friends, a lady 
and gentleman, and their 
_ two boys were about to try 
_their luck fishing for crop- 
| Die. The gentleman was 
professor of English liter- 
_ature in a college in a 
‘neighboring city. He was 
Somewhat pedantic and 
fond of his phraseology, 
‘which his wife sometimes 
humorously ridiculed by 
‘adopting a similar style. 
The father was trying to 


| 
| 
| 


coach the boys in the use of the float. 
Incidentally, I was amused as I listened 
to the following colloquy. 

PATER. “Now, Willie, keep your eyes 
on your cork, as it will indicate to you 
what is going on beneath the surface. 
When the cork spins around in little 
concentric circles it is an indication that 
the fish is coyly and closely inspecting 
the bait, to determine whether or not 
it is to his liking. This is a premoni- 
tory symptom that the fish is very much 
interested. When the cork bobs up and 
down in an eccentric manner it shows 
that the fish is toying with the bait, but 
is not yet convinced that it is the psy- 
chological moment to negotiate it.” 

Mater. (With a twinkle in her eye.) 
“And Willie, peradventure the cork be- 
comes entirely submerged, and the line 
shoots off at a tangent, and cuts through 
the water in erratic curves, and anon 
in straight dashes, it is an indication 
that you should retrieve your line, and 
in the meantime keeping it straight and 
taut, in order to ascertain if perchance 
there is anything on your hook. This 
procedure is paramount to insure suc- 
cess and should be resorted to more or 
less frequently.” 

JOHNNIE. (From the other end of 
the pier.) “Hully gee! I’ve caught 
two croppies and a rock bass while you 
all have been talking about corks; talk’s 
easy, but it takes gumption to catch 
fish.” 


‘ie Cisco is a landlocked variety of 

the herring of the Great Lakes. 
It resembles the lake herring very 
closely, but is smaller both in size and 
weight. It is a pretty fish, silvery, 
greenish on the back, elliptical in out- 
line and compressed. It is also an in- 
teresting fish and is remarkable for 
dwelling in deep water lakes, where it 
can be caught in winter, through the 
ice, in water fifty or sixty feet deep. 
In mid-summer, when the May-fly, or 
sand-fly, appears in immense swarms in 
the lake region, completely covering the 
sides of buildings and wharves, the 
cisco appears on the surface of such 
deep water lakes as Oconomowoc, 


Okauchee and La Belle in Wisconsin, 
and Tippecanoe and one or two others 
in northern Indiana, to feed on this 





winged manna during the brief season 
of this ephemeral fly. 


T Geneva Lake, in southern Wis- 
consin, cisco fishing was a very 
popular sport during the incursion of 
the May-fly, both lady and gentlemen 
anglers were enthusiastic lovers of the 
sport. At this time the surface of the 
lake was alive with the cisco-fly. The 
natural fly was used on No. 8 or 10 
hooks, as bait, but many employed a 
gray artificial fly, especially the “green 
drake.” It is fine sport while it lasts, 
and is still indulged in when the May- 
fly, sand-fly, cisco-fly or Canada soldier, 
as it is variously known, appears. 
Cisco fishing always reminded me of 
the “gudgeon” fishing near Baltimore 
during my boyhood. This small fish, 
also known as “silversides,”’ enters the 
tributaries of the Patapsco River dur- 
ing its spawning season in April. At 
this time there is an exodus of men, 
ladies and boys equipped with light 
cane poles, lines, and small hooks, No. 
12, and almost any kind of natural bait, 
but usually earth-worms, which the 
fish would take as soon as the bait 
struck the water. Many used two 
hooks with spreader, and sometimes 
four hooks with a cross spreader; and 


as a rule each hook took a gudgeon. 


It is a fish several inches long, round 
and fat, somewhat resembling the smelt. 
Like the sardine it needs no dressing, 
and the scales being very small it is 
fried crisp and eaten bones, scales and 
all. 


N the early days fresh whitefish and 

lake herring were carried in the 
covered wagon from Milwaukee and 
other lake ports to interior towns, and 
as these fish were taken during Oc- 
tober, the spawning season, the eggs and 
milt oozing from very ripe fish, the 
fertilized eggs were accidentally intro- 
duced into the lakes mentioned. This 
I know to be true in the case of the 
Wisconsin cisco. 

The rock bass is a true game-fish 
when weighing a pound or more, and 
with very light tackle is worthy the at- 
tention of any appreciative angler, one 


who loves sport for sport’s ce. It 
will take any kind of natural bait and 
responds readily to the 


artificial fly when properly 
presented. He is a free- 
lance, frequenting com- 
paratively shallow water, 
near weeds or gravelly 
shoals, but mostly in rocky 
situations, as his name in- 
dicates. I know of no fish 
that puts up a better fight 
for his size, and he is not 
lacking in strategy and 
(Continued on page 377) 
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Possibilities of the 410 Bore Shotgun 


Beginning a Series of Practical Articles 
on the Baby of the Smooth Bore Family 


perimenting with small gauge 

shotguns for sixteen years, and 
five years ago he decided to record his 
experiences and experiments with the 
twenty and twenty-eight gauges. This 
was donevand published in the American 
Field during the Fall of 1922, and to 
complete the work he took up the study 
of the 410 bore. The difficulty 
was to get guns and ammunition 
that would represent the best 
shooting of these gauges. How 
this difficulty was overcome in re- 
gard to the 410 bore, and how 
the guns and ammunition per- 
formed will be made the subject 
of another discourse. 

The basis of this material is: 
(1) Over five hundred shots fired 
in testing six different guns of 
this bore with four different 
makes of factory ammunition. Of 
these five hundred shots, over 
four hundred were fired for pat- 
tern, and three hundred seventy- 
five patterns were carefully 
counted and recorded. The re- 
maining patterns were fired from 
badly bored and chambered 410 
bores, the shooting of which was 
too poor to be worth recording. 
The other hundred or more test 
shots were fired, (a) for penetra- 
tion, (b) to determine the killing 
range of the guns, and (c) to 
determine the width of patterns 
and killing circles at various 
ranges. (2) One hundred and 
twenty-five shots were fired at 
the traps, to see the possibilities 
of this tiny gauge at so exacting 
a test as trap shooting. (3) 
Actual game shooting in the field, 
during which excursions 467 
game bids were bagged, and each » 
day’s shooting was carefully re- 
corded. Game birds bagged in- 
cluded ducks, snipe, quail and 
doves. Added to this was the 
killing of numerous rabbits, jack 
rabbits, hawks and crows, of which 
no record had been kept. 


r SHE writer has been using and ex- 


HE study of the 410 bore was not 
taken up with any very great en- 
thusiasm, because there were no double 
barrel high grade guns of this bore to 
be had in America, and we knew that 
it was a gauge that had not been given 
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serious attention by the great body of 
American sportsmen and the gun- 
makers who supply their wants. We 


knew that fine guns of this bore could 
be obtained in England, but such guns 
cost so much that we did not feel justi- 
fied in so great an expenditure for the 
sole purpose of testing a gun which 
seemed to offer so little practical bene- 


Having settled this matter, we went 
to work directly to try them at the traps. 

Trap shooting is the most severe prac- 
tical pattern test to which any gun and 
load can be subjected. The cross sec- 
tion of a blue rock is only 4% square 
inches. Since the surface of the blue 
rock is inclined upward in flight, the 
actual target offered to the shooter is 
slightly more than the cross sec- 
tion, but the total area of the tar- 








Nhe 


Teal ducks killed with the 410 bore. 


fit to the shooting public when the test 
should be reported. Further, we always 
like to give the results obtained from 
tests made with several guns; such re- 
sults are more accurate and instructive 
than where one gun only is proved. To 
obtain several excellent guns of this 
bore for proving was our first diffi- 
culty. 


get offered the shooter at the 
rapidly moving blue rock is prob- 
ably not in excess of 6% square 
inches. From the ordinary 16 
- yard rise, the best trap shots 
shoot the targets at from 30 to 
35 yards range. The light small 
gauge shotgun has much advan- 
tage over the 12 gauge in field 
shooting, because it can be 
handled so much quicker that the 
bird can be shot at from two to 
five yards closer than with the 
heavier and clumsier gun, but at 
trap shooting, with the gun at the 
shoulder when the target rises, 
most of this decided advantage in 
field shooting is lost. 


HE writer is not a quick shot, 
and from a sixteen yard rise, 

he shoots his targets at from 33 to 
35 yards. With the little 410, we 
did not seem to be able to shoot 
any quicker because the greatest 
care had to be taken in pointing 
the gun to connect: with the tar- 
gets; so the shooting distance was 
practically as far as with any 
other gun. : 
It could hardly be expected that 

| the tiny charge of % oz. of shot 

i in the 410 would make any show- 
“ing worthy of mention at so ex- 
* acting a test as trap shooting, but 
with a full choke 26 in. barrel 410, 
and the Remington 24%” factory 
loaded cartridge containing 158 
No. 8 chilled pellets, the writer 
broke 17 x 25 the first time up 
and 21 x 25 the second time up—broke 
last eight targets straight. | 
This shooting was done June 23, 1924, 
after Mr. Ad Topperwein had given an, 
exhibition shoot, and only 50 targets) 
were shot at that afternoon. The shoot- 
ing was at regulation targets and 16) 
yards rise, with five shooters up each’ 
time and five shots from each post. | 


| 








Though this shooting is astounding, 
equally good shooting has been done 
with the 410 by other men at other 
places in the United States, and the 
shooting has been published, but the 
writer has not at hand the publications 


and so cannot refer the reader to them. 








| bead 
No. 8 chilled, 30 yds., 20” circle. 


Remington 2%” cartridge. Full choke barrel. 
Number of pellets in 20” circle, 118, or 74%. 
\This pattern 3 pellets more than 





javerage ecveth, Mia Bede how “blue rocks” 
can be broken beyond 30 yards if hit center. 
| 
| In September, 1924, the writer took 
the 410 to the trap, and under the same 
conditions as above was able to break 
only 9 x 25 and 11 x 25 targets. Others 
then tried the gun with indifferent suc- 
sess, but Mr. W. F. Cobb, the local Rem- 
ington representative, and a very good 
trap shot, took the little gun and broke 
18 x 18, which exhausted the available 
supply of cartridges. 

_ Now the question arises, how is it 
possible for so small a gun and so small 
a shot charge to break around 70% of 
vargets under regulation conditions and 
sixteen yards rise? The targets were 





No. 6 chilled, 35 yds., 18"-24" circles. 


' U.S. 2” brass cartridge. 
ets in 18” circle, 51, or 62%; 24” circle, 59 
dellets, or 72%. 


_ Remember a mallard is 24” long from tip 


Number of pel- 


pe Dill to tip of tail. Imagine said mallard 
placed anywhere across the 18” killing circle 
‘nd see how much chance you think he would 
lave to get away. 


| 


generally broken well—into many pieces 
—hbut they were never powdered as the 
12 gauge does when hit center. Now it 
was taught for years that the narrower 
the gauge gun, the greater the number 
of deformed and ineffective pellets, and 
the wider the spread of the shot charge. 


WE feel that it has been proved that 

the narrower the bore, the nar- 
rower the shot pattern; of which more 
will be said presently, and we believe 
that these narrow bores do not deform 


a greater percentage of pellets than the © 


wider bores, though we have no way as 
yet to prove this belief. But we have 
the following to disprove the greater 
mutilation of pellets by the small bores. 
It has been estimated on good authority 
that the passage of the shot charge 
through the bore of a 12 gauge ren- 
ders 50% of the 12 gauge charge -inef- 
fective, through mutilation of the pel- 
lets, and that with the smaller gauges 
this pellet mutilation is greater. Judg- 
ing from this increasing scale of muti- 
lation by the small bores, the 410 bore 
would mutilate 75% of its pellets and 
render them ineffective. If this were 
true, the 410 would deliver only about 
40 effective pellets in its patterns. With 
such patterns it would obviously be im- 
possible for this gauge to hit, much less 
kill, anything even to the short range of 
20 yards, and such shooting as recorded 
above would be impossible. 


It is difficult to understand how 158 
pellets, even if all were delivered with- 
out deflection, could break something 
like 70 to 80% of targets at a distance 
of 33-35 yards, as recorded above; yet, 
as a matter of fact, the load and, gun 
will give these results under favorable 
conditions when pointed correctly. 
Later, we shall show that the field work 
of the gun is in exact accord with this 
very limited trap shooting experience. 


pe eae ahi of pellets is also prob- 

ably less with the small gauges than 
with the larger gauges, and we shall en- 
deavor to get the Du Pont Company to 
test this out for us for later report. 
Theoretically the stringing of the shot 
charge should be greater,’ but actual 
shooting experience seems to indicate 
that there is less stringing. 


Range and Killing Cirles of the 
410 Bore 


The range of a shotgun is determined 
by the pattern density of a pellet suf- 
ficiently large, and driven at high 
enough velocity to kill dead the game 
hunted. 

The velocity of the 410 bore is as 
great as the best 12 gauge loads. The 
Du Pont Company gives the average ve- 
locity of 9.4 grs. of Du Pont oval and 





153 grs. (practically % oz.) of No. 4 
chilled, as 1026 feet over a 40 yard 
range, and for No. 7 chilled under the 
same conditions, 939 feet. So it is seen 
that 410 bore velocity is excellent, and 
all that is necessary to kill dead, is a 
large enough pellet with sufficient pat- 





No. 8 chilled, 20 yds., 10”-12"-14"-20'' 


circles. 


Western 2%” cartridge. Full choke barrel. 
Number of pellets in 10” circle is 131. There 
are only 3 pellets outside the 20” circle. The 
“killing circle’ is seen to be 10”, the “pat- 
tern” is 14”, and the “fringe’ is from 14” 
£0720", 


tern density to hit well the game hunted. 

For small game shooting, a gun and 
load should show average patterns of 
around 150 pellets within the 24” circle 
at 40 yards to be a first-class killing 
combination at that range. In even 
numbers, a 24” circle has an area of 
452 square inches, so that patterns of 
150 pellets to this sized circle equals 
one pellet to three square inches. Since 


pellets fired from a gun lose their in- 
itial (muzzle) velocity very rapidly, it 
is evident that a pattern at thirty yards, 
on account of higher velocity of pellets, 
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No. 8 chilled, 25 yds., 13”-16"-20" circles. 


Western 214” cartridge. The “killing circle” 
is seen to be 13”, the “pattern’’ 16”, and the 
‘fringe’ is the area outside the 16” circle. 
The fullest choke 12 gauge gives a killing 
circle of more than double the one shown 
here, and the “fringe’’ is four times as apt to 
cripple as the 410. It is also four times as 
apt to kill, but the crippling fringe is the 
bane of all shotgun patterns, and the larger 
the gauge, the worse the fringe cripples. 
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does not need so great a density (num- 
ber of pellets to a given area) to have 
equal killing value; provided of course 
the pattern is sufficiently dense to hit 
the game hunted. But as a basis of 
argument, we will assume that a pat- 
tern density of 150 pellets to the 24” 
circle is required to be a first-class small 
game killing load. This is a good solid 
basis to argue from, because all shot- 
gun authorities seem to agree that this 
pattern density at 40 yards is all that 
is needed for small game shooting, and 
we have proved the perfection of this 
pattern density again and again in field 
shooting. 


SHOTGUN “pattern” may be de- 

fined as the largest circle at any 
given distance within which the pellets 
are sufficiently thick to kill the game 
hunted, nearly every time, anywhere 
within that circle. 

The “killing circle’ may be defined 
as the largest circle, at any given range, 
within which the pellets are so thick 
that the game hunted would be killed 
practically every time anywhere within 
that circle. 

With any gun boring from cylinder 
to full choke, the thickest pellets are at 
the center of the pattern, and conse- 
quently a bird may be killed several 
yards farther when caught with the 
center of the pattern than when caught 
at the outer edge. Therefore the ew- 
treme range of a load is farther than 
the required pattern circle density 
would indicate. Since birds cannot al- 
ways be hit with the center of the 
charge, the pattern indicates the aver- 
age range of the gun and load. 

When beginning this study, the 
writer knew practically nothing about 
the 410 bore, except that he knew from 
a little experimenting some years ago 
that it would kill to 25 yards; so prelim- 
inary targeting was begun at this range 
and gradually increased to 40 yards, 
all distances being measured. The larg- 
est sized shot giving 150 pellets, den- 
sity of pattern in a 24” circle at 40 
yards was found to be No. 10 chilled, 
with 335 pellets to the charge, but un- 
fortunately No. 10 pellets are so small 
and light that nearly all their velocity 
is gone at 40 yards and will not kill 
satisfactorily any game birds at this 
range unless possibly reed birds, about 
the shooting of which the writer knows 
nothing. So the 410 bore cannot be 
considered as suitable for shooting any 
game as far as 40 yards. 


HE shooting of these guns indicates 
that the normal pattern spread of 
the average good full choked 410 bore 
gun is 20” at 30 yards from the muzzle 
of the gun. In even numbers a 20” 
circle contains 314 square inches. As 
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we have shown above, we need one pel- 
let to each 3 square inches to give a 
first-class. killing density for small 
game: therefore we need a pattern den- 
sity of 104 pellets to the 20” circle to 
meet this requirement. 


Studying the patterns recorded, we 
see that No. 7% chilled, with the best 
loads, hardly meets this requirement 
at 30 yards. On the other hand it will 
be observed that No. 8 chilled meets 
this requirement with the poorest aver- 
age pattern, for the three guns, with 
the Remington cartridge; while the 
poorest average Western pattern for 
the three guns is 120 pellets. There- 
fore, the pattern range with No. 8 
chilled is a little over 30 yards, and 
since the pellets have a high velocity 
at this range, 8s should kill ducks and 
snipe with equal certainty. These pat- 
tern deducions have been borne out by 
actual field shooting, as we shall relate 
later. 


Unfortunately we could not get any 
No. 9 chilled shot loads at the time 
these patterns were fired, so we have no 
pattern records of this size, but the en- 
terprising U. S. Cartridge Company 
loaded a case of No. 9 chilled for us in 
their 2-inch all brass cartridges, and 
we used these cartridges for snipe 
shooting and some quail shooting dur- 
ing November and December of 1924. 
This size pellet has plenty of velocity 
and pellet weight to kill small game well 
to 35 yards, and tender birds like snipe 
are killed well to 40 yards. On account 
of the increased number of pellets (230 
to charge), sufficient pattern density to 
kill small game well is held to 35 yards, 
and we have found by actual field shoot- 
ing that this is correct. 


HUS we see that 8s and 9s chilled 

are the proper sized pellets for 
small game shooting with this gauge 
gun. Judging by the performance of 
the three guns tested, No. 7% shot is 
not suited to the 410 bore, and is of 
little value for any kind of shooting 
except possibly rabbits. The pattern 
density is too thin for small game shoot- 
ing, and actual experience shows that 
it is nothing like as deadly on ducks 
as No. 6 chilled—even for small ducks 
like teal. 

For duck shooting, a pattern density 
of 150 No. 6 shot to the 30 inch circle 
is required to give a good duck killing 
pattern. Figured out this gives a pat- 
tern density of one pellet to each 4.71 
square inches. By a little more arith- 
metic, it is found that an 18” circle re- 
quires 54 pellets to equal 150 pellets to 
the 30” circle. Turning to the series of 
patterns made with No. 6 shot, we find 
that the three guns give average pat- 
terns of about 50 pellets to the 18” 
circle at 35 yards—four pellets only 


short of what might be termed a pe 
fect duck killing load, high velocity an 
a smashing blow at this range. Fro 
practical shooting, we find that th 
largest ducks collapse when fairly hi 
at this distance. 


HE range of the gun is not in 

creased by the use of 5s and 4s b 
cause the patterns are too thin, but bi 
ducks are killed nicely to 35 yards. Just 
as 7%s decrease the range, as com- 
pared with 8s, in small game shooting, 
on account of a too thin pattern, so 5s 
and 4s decrease the range as a duck 
gun, but it is surprising how large 
ducks can be scratched down at com- 
paratively long ranges with these 
heavy pellets. 









Some years ago when writing the 
gauge article for this treatise on the 
Small Gauge Shotgun, we wrote: “If 
the truth were known we believe that 
with equally well bored guns and equal 
ammunition, the narrower the bore the 
narrower the pattern.” Now that we 
have studied the 12-20-28-32 and 
gauges both individually and compar- 
atively, we find that it is absolutely 
true that in equally well bored guns 
and with equally good ammunition 
there is a gradual narrowing of the 
shot spread from the 12 to the 36 gauge 
in both killing circle and total spread 
of the entire charge. This gradual nar- 
rowing of pattern is very slight, but 
shows plainly between the 12 gauge 
and 36 gauge. 4 
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The 410 bore on Game 


j 
Doves: Our hunting season opens 


with dove shooting on September 1st, 
but it was not till late in September 
that we did any shooting and doves 
happened to be very scarce that fall. 
Further, we could get nothing smaller 
than 7% chilled shot. This pellet size, 
as we have seen, is not adapted to small 
game shooting. We had Winchester 
and Remington 2%” paper cartridges 
and the U. S. 2” all brass cartridges in 
this size: all loaded with about 125 
pellets to the charge. 7 
E found that U. S. brass car: 
tridges gave the best results anc 
fifty doves were shot in four afternoor 
shoots. Thirty yards and under, thi: 
load was quite satisfactory, but beyon¢ 
this range the load was not satisfac 
tory. The pattern tests of this siz 
shot will be presented in another m4 


‘and you can there see how perfectl} 


pattern tests and actual field experienc! 
coincide. | 
In the summer .of 1924, the write’ 
finally induced the Western Cartridg) 
Company to load a case of No. 8 chillec 
(Continued on page 373) 








Getting the 
Limit 
ina 
Morning’s 
Hunt 


By ALEXANDER STODDART 


ID you ever get your quota of 
D big game in a morning’s 
hunt? That was the luck of 
Kerwin H. Fulton, of New York, in 
October, 1924, near his hunting 
camp at Island Lake, 35 miles south 
of Charlo, New Brunswick, Canada. 
On this October morning Mr. Ful- 
ton left the Island Lake Hunting and 
Fishing Lodge, which he and Irving 
Bromiley, of New York, erected in the 
Restigouche country of northern New 


Brunswick with Bill Craig, guide, and 


before sunrise were at the meadows. 

It was near the close of the two 
weeks allotted for hunting and both the 
guide and the sportsmen were anxious 
for a shot at a big bull moose, with 
a head and antlers worth while. 

As the men stood waiting to see if 
there might be a response from the 
“call” of the guide, an answer from a 
bull was almost immediate, and Craig 
said softly to Fulton, “He’s a long way 
off, but it’s your only chance. Get it.” 
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Kerwin H. Fulton of New York with the head of 
the second largest bull moose killed in the Resti- 


gouche County. 


Fulton aimed for a broadside shot, 
pressed the trigger, and hit the animal 
in the paunch. 

“Fire again,” cried Craig, “and hit 
him in the shoulder.” 

Fulton fired a second shot, the moose 
staggered, and then headed for a slide 
on the ridge, the men running rapidly 
as fast as the underbrush would let 
them, but when they reached the top 
of the ridge, there was no moose to be 
seen. 

“You stay here and watch,” admon- 
ished Craig, “I am going down the 
ridge and see if I can find the trail.” 


Ge went down to the place from 
where the second shot was fired, 
located the place where the moose was, 
and observing closely, he noticed a drop 
of blood in the underbrush. 

From here he was able to follow the 
trail of the moose to the top of the 
ridge, following it until a rustling noise 
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A Big Game Hunt 


in 

Which Lady Luck 
Held 

the Upper Hand 


was heard, when the moose was 
seen standing uneasily on all fours, 
his body shaking. The third shot 
from Fulton’s gun brought down the 
bull, whose spread of antlers was 
50 inches. Regarding the kill as a good 
morning’s work, Fulton and the guide 
started back to camp after hanging up 
the moose, and on the way back to 
camp, across a small meadow, two buck 
deer were seen, and both of them 
brought down. 


ILE Fulton had the rare luck of 
getting his quota of big game in 
one morning, Arthur C. Mower brought 


* out the finest trophy of the four men 


‘who comprised the hunting party. The 
other men being Messrs. Fulton, Brom- 
iley and Dr. Henry C. Fleming. 

Mr. Mower’s moose had a spread of 
56 inches and he got it while hunting 
with Bill Craig at the Beaver Pond 
back of the ridge of Murray Lake, Bill 
Craig “calling” the moose just after 
sunrise. As both men listened intently, 
Craig interpreted the sounds in the 
distance as a bull moose coming along 


(Continued on page 873) 


Mr. Fulton and 
his guide bring 
home the prize. 
The antlers 


spread 50 inches. 
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Turtle Soup 


Wherein Much Is Related 
Concerning the Turtle and 
but Little Regarding Soup 


They fight each other with the primal savagery of bulldogs. 


ID you ever eat it? Not mock- 
D turtle-soup, nor green-turtle, nor 
sea-turtle, nor terrapin a la 
Maryland, but plain turtle? You know: 
regular mud-turtle—all fixed up with 
garlic and onions and small fresh car- 
rots and petites pois and tiny new 
potatoes and just the 
right amount of season- 
ing and all that? What! 
Never did? 

Neither did I. 

But that is not say- 
ing that I do not know 
all about it except the 
taste. We have a whole 
raft of turtles at Lake 
Rossignol, Nova Scotia, 
every spring. About 
the end of June the old 
mammies crawl out of 
the lake and up on to 
the sand hill upon 
which my camp is built, and lay their 
eggs. But that is not all there is to it 
by a long shot. The mink and the foxes 
and the skunks and the bears, and 
even the crows dig them up almost as 
fast as the fecund old girls can lay 
’em. And I have counted thirty eggs 
in one batch. I, too, have dug them up 
and eaten them for breakfast. You 
cannot boil them hard. That is to say, 
you can boil them as hard as you like, 
but boiling does not seem to make any 
impression upon the white. That re- 
mains always sticky, translucent and 
slimy. The yolks act civilized, however, 
and turn hard and look just like the 
centers of birds’ eggs—say, that of an 
eagle, or stake-driver, or gull, or owl, 
or pigeon; things like that. 


HE eggs of the big black mud- 

turtle, such as are here shown in 
the photos, are white, spherical and 
about the size of a bantam’s eggs. They 
have a pliable thin shell and will stand 
but little handling; in fact, they seem 
but illy equipped with protective cov- 
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Not handsome, to say 
the least. 


ering, considering the scandalous treat- 
ment meted out to them by their snappy 
and persistent mothers. On the other 
hand, the eggs laid by the small and 
handsome turtle with the large, orange 
colored, diamond diagram upon its back 
(which testudinate reptile inhabits the 
same waters as_ the 
larger mud-turtle) are 
quite oval in shape and 
fully as large. As to 
their edible qualities, 
one is as muddy tasting 
as the other. And I 
imagine the soup from 
either turtle would 
leave nothing to com- 
plain of—if one did not 
take it too seriously. 
Considering how shy 
the turtles are most of 
the year, and how sel- 
dom one sees them even 
at a distance (I refer to the large va- 
riety), it is an amphibious paradox that 
during the egg laying season the fe- 
males persist in digging their incubators 
in the sandy spots right in front of 
the boathouse, main camp, or in the 
garden, as it may please their fancy. 


By PHIL MOORE 


I presume their ancestors have been 
laying eggs in the same places for-a 
hundred thousand years or more and 
it takes quite a while to breed out a 
family habit. At any rate, the turtles 
clamber up the steep shore of the lake 
at all hours of the day or night, and 
regardless of nearby works of modern 
man, dig holes about six to eight inches | 
deep with their hind legs. They then 
stick their long bony tails in the ex- 
cavation and scoop out a pear shaped 
hole with a small end up. In that hole 
they lay their eggs, one on top of the 
other and closely packed. With the 
hind legs they push the dirt over the 
hole and eggs, breaking all the top ones 
in the operation, and waddle off to the 
lake in sweet and motherly contentment 
over work conscientiously accomplished. 
The eggs are supposed to hatch in the 
sand as it is warmed by the sun. 


DO not know the length of the period 

of incubation, nor what percentage of 
eggs are hatched. I never saw a young 
turtle nor do I think any eggs are left 
unmolested anywhere around our lakes. 
Many are laid and few answer. Vio- 
lated nests and broken shells adorn 





A right cross counter and right hook for the jaw. 
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waters? 


every sandy slope. The mother turtle 
does not seem to take any precaution 
to hide her nursery. 


A® the turtles all seem to be large, 

that is to say they all measure 
from ten to eighteen inches across the 
shell and have the appearance of great 
wisdom, I deduct that they must all be 
very old. Where the young and flighty 
flapper turtles stay is an enigma to me. 
Also, why do the old males spend their 
centuries of life.in the slimy ooze of 
the muddy coves when there is plenty 
of sun and air and food in the clearer 
Dear knows the whole blame 
family is quick enough with darting, 


ugly head and vise-like jaws to snap 
-up any minnow that may swim within 
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"reach. 


to the mud-turtle. 


And they are so nearly the 
color of either a stony or gravel bottom 
that any poor fish might be deceived. 
Referring to their jaws, the old mam- 
my turtles surely have dispositions that 
go with their hideous physiognomy and 


wicked little eyes. As before suggested, 


there is a riddle of personality attached 
The female will 
spend hours off shore reconnoitering 
with her nose and eyes just above 
water, a mere speck on the surface, 


| drifting most unostentatiously toward 
the coveted sand patch, so shy that the 


least movement on shore will cause her 
to duck, which maneuver will be ac- 


complished without a ripple; then at 
the propitious moment she will make a 
lumbering dash for the sand spot and 


start an excavation. If disturbed while 
sinking the shaft, away she will waddle 





for the protective water; but if the egg- 
laying has begun she will stay right 


with it like any lady should; in fact 
she will open her mouth and bite your 
hand off if you try to render any assis- 


tance or commit any nuisance. If you 





persist in obstetrical advances she will 
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And this is the way a turtle turns over. 


leave her perfectly obvious duty and 
raise right up on the end of her in- 
dignant toes and make for you at a 
surprisingly fast run, mouth snapping 
and frothing like that of a mad dog. 
And she can bite a stick as big as a 
cane into two pieces. 
The confidence with 
which the old lady will 
charge under the above 
circumstances makes it 
quite apparent that she 
is well aware of her 
biting prowess. She is 
not a bit of a hypocrite. 
She makes no pretense 
that she is approaching 
for a _ congratulatory 
kiss; neither does she 
appear to wish to be 
hugged; quite the con- 
trary. She is sore and 
wants you to take the 
fact with due seriousness. You have 
‘disturbed an important biological man- 
ifestation. Here she has been prepar- 
ing for a whole year to deposit a basket 
of dainties, some dozens of fresh eggs, 
for the skunks and mink and squirrels 
and mice and bears and martens and 





She makes for you like a mad dog, mouth frothing. 





Turtle eggs compared in 
size to a watch. 


crows to feast upon, and a two-legged 
butinsky crowds right into the picture 
at the most imminent risk of causing 
every egg to have a bad disposition, 
and commits all sorts of impertinent 
familiarities. She is most ardently 
willing to tell the cold world that 

it is simply atrocious! 


And fight! Say, she 
will try to lick the 
world if you’ll just 


bring it along! And 
she does not bar her 
own kind. I have taken 
pictures of female tur- 
tles in deadly combat. 
They will fight each 
other with the primal 
savagery of bull dogs. 
They hang on like a 
bull dog when they get 
a strategic hold. 

I gathered a large 
batch of these laboring reptiles and put 
them into a big box together. It was 
a battle royal of caged tigers! No 
holds were barred. They fought for 
hours but did not seem to pull each 
other to pieces very much, nor did the 
fray seem to hurry other matters as 
it might be presumed to do with such 
temperamental and expectant ladies. In 
fact, there were but few scars. When I 
tipped over the arena away waddled 
the late antagonists for the lake to 
await a more auspicious occasion for 
parturition. 

The next day they were back again 
on the same sand pile. 


But I was writing of turtle soup. 


NE day I shot a large turtle 

through the head as it lay basking 
on the surface of the lake. I did this 
with the avowed purpose of making 
turtle soup, but when I had barely be- 
gun the butchering process I found my- 
self so involved in a strange anatomy 
that I decided to desist. It seemed too 


(Continued on page 372) 
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The pleasures of the inland lake 


HEN I tell my friends out West 

Vf that I do little ocean fishing, 

despite the fact that I live on 
Long Island, and have a fair choice of 
all sorts of salt water sport, but that 
I stick pretty closely to my first love, 
the black bass, they invariably ask one 
question, “But where do you go for 
them?” And when I tell them I fish al- 
together on Long Island, they are as- 
tonished, for it is not generally known, 
I believe, even among New York people, 
that you do not have to drive far out 
on “the island” to find great stretches 
of country hardly touched by man. 

To illustrate this, and departing, for 
a moment, from the subject of my finny 
friends, not many people know that 
deer have so increased out here on the 
island, that the farmers wish that. the 
state would amend the game laws’ to 
permit hunters to take them, for they 
damage crops to a serious extent. As 
close*in as Middle Island, only seventy 
miles from New York, Fred Brenner, 
a merchant at that crossroads village, 
saw three deer in his orchard not long 
ago, and Week Edwards, who lives a 
bit off the main road, not long ago 
had a genuine battle with a buck that 
was goring his milech cows within a 
hundred yards of his home, early one 
morning. 

But to get back to fish—we drove to 
Lake Ronkonkoma, one of the most 
beautiful little lakes I have ever seen, 
about 55 miles from the East River, 
a number of times and occasionally fol- 
lowed the custom, popular. down there, 
of fishing for little yellow perch before 
we discovered that it would be worth 
while to try for better game. 


One day my wife, who fishes as well 
as I do, was sure she saw some small 
bass near the shore—of the kind we call 
“vearlings.” We began to try, then, in 
earnest, and time after time, through 
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diligent fishing, we escaped without a 
single whitewashing, though we seldom 
took more than one or two. 

But in Ronkonkoma we have never 
either captured nor seen anything but 
big-mouthed bass, and my friend, Mr. 
Raynor, who lives near the lake and has 
been there for many years, has told me 
he believes there are no small-mouth 
bass there. 

The best I ever did there was three 
pounds eight ounces, and I took this 
fellow on a wooden minnow at dusk one 
July evening, in more than fifty feet of 
water. 

We have also used a fly there at times, 
and bait (especially live minnows), but 
the wooden lures have been best. 
Though none of us (our 12-year-old 
son often goes with us) has ever been 
able to find a crayfish about the lake, 
these bass appear to take a wooden 
crayfish about as readily as a minnow. 
This has been a mystery to me, since 
they do, on the other hand, appear’ to 
have a preference for minnow lures 
that simulate a yellow perch. They 
apparently feed largely on _ yellow 
perch, 


But Ronkonkoma is a hard piece of 

water to fish. There are no logs, 
no stumps, no lily pads. There are, of 
course, times when you can discover 
that the bass are in the shallower water 
at the sides of the lakes, but on the 
whole this lake is what a fisherman 
calls “erratic” and this not only is my 
experience, but early last season I had 
the pleasure of a chat down there with 
Louis Rhead, who has known the lake 
ever since Hector was a pup, and he 
made the same comment. 

Until my business brought me to 
New York I had fished mostly in 
streams, and I knew them by heart. 
I knew where every watersoaked log, 


Bass in the Back 
Yard of 
New York City 


A Story of Near Metropolitan 
Angling Possibilities 
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By CARL HUNT 


every stump, every big rock was; and — 
I knew, too, that as often as I took a 
beauty from such a spot, another would — 
soon take up his habitation there. And 
most of the lakes I had fished gave me 

an opportunity to “figure the bass,” as 

I call it. : 


ERE is a bit of water that is dif- 

ferent. An old timer told me the 
lake was 90 feet deep in spots (though | 
I have never measured more than about 
50 feet), which is of interest in pass- 
ing because, if so, the bottom must be 
about on a level with or even below the 
level of Long Island Sound and the 
Atlantic Ocean on either side and not 
many miles away. There is no stream 
in, no stream out; no special place to 
look for your bass. But we have found 
that the: bigger fellows may be ex- 
pected just at the edge of the very deep 
water. For some distance from the 
shore, the lake is quite shallow, but at 
about six or eight feet, it goes down 
precipitously, and it is on the edge of 
this deep water that we have done 
best. 


At “Ronkonk,” as we call it, we have 
had a lot of fun with rock bass. Here, 
again, we had to do a lot of experiment- 
ing. But one day while rowing in about 
six feet of water, casting for bass that 
took no interest in us whatever, we ob- 
served an old boat that had sunk, up- 
side down, and had been there so long 
that the upturned bottom had rotted 
out. We went ashore, rigged with 
hooks, captured a few grasshoppers 
and took out of that boat, as rapidly as 
we cared to take them, a fine mess of 
rock bass, averaging a little above half — 
a pound each. We did this time after 
time, until some vigilant summer 
visitors observed us and fished the spot 
to death—and to cap the climax, some 

_ bathers hauled.the two sides of the 


- 





old boat apa:t later, and we are still 
looking for another rock bass haunt 
It’s handy to know 


at Ronkonkoma. 
where you can get a few rock bass on 
those days when, change lures as you 
will, you cannot tempt Mr. Black Bass. 


|* was because Ronkonkoma was im- 
possible on Saturdays and holidays 
that we were forced to look farther. 
It is becoming too popular with bathers 
and boaters, and there are some motor 
boats on the lake now, too, hauling 
parties around the lake, which keep up 
a constant splash on 
holidays. 

We next tried Artist 
Lake, a handsome bit 
of water fifteen miles 
east (further from New 
York). There we did 
fairly well, but most of 
the bass were too small 
to keep. There are 
some pretty fair yellow 
perch there, but while 
I do not scorn the rock 
bass, as some fellows 
do, I somehow cannot 
get excited over a yel- 
low perch. He’s too 
slow for my taste. 

Then we looked about, 
but each time we found 
a lake, we discovered 
that it was on some- 
body’s farm, and while 
few of these farmers 
have time to fish, they 
do not like to have 
fishermen about, nor do 
I blame them after 
getting better acquaint- 
-ed and learning how 
people from the city, 
when allowed to fish, 
'tramped over  straw- 
berry fields and did all 
manner of other objec- 
_ tionable things. 

Il approached one of 
these farmers, asking if 
. I might fish there. He 
_loked me over with a 
_ frown and said he did 

sometimes “let nice 
people fish.” I tried to look like “nice 
_ people,” and asked him some questions 
_ which showed him that I had, in my 
, time, trotted a furrow behind a plow. 
We did fairly well in this lake, and 
' would have been contented with that, 
I suppose, had we not been put to the 
| necessity, one week-end, of supplying a 
' certain number of fish at the farmer’s 








house where we stopped over night. 

I told the farmer’s wife we would 
, have bass for everybody for breakfast 
_—for our family of four, and hers 
of four, We fished hard to make that, 
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Drawn by Louis Rhead 
The leap for liberty—large-mouth black bass 


for the bass were running about one 
pound each, and we wanted one for 
each person. Finally, we had them, 
and you can imagine our plight when 
she told me, when I showed them to 
her, that she had just received a tele- 
phone call that some of her people— 
seven of them—were coming out from 
Brooklyn, that night. We had to get 
seven more bass. 


time, and while the best time of day 
was at hand, we were tired and our 
minnows (we had been unable to do 
anything with 


lures) were neither 





large nor plentiful enough to depend on. 


S° to help meet the emergency, she 

told of another little lake, of which 
we had never heard, and told me that 
if I would use her name, the farmer 
who owned it would let us fish there. 
He did, and in quick succession, we took 
the needed seven small-mouthed bass 
we needed. As we left that lake that 
evening, I thanked. the old fellow, and 
he told me that while he had not wanted 
people to fish there, we were welcome 
to come when we desired—and that 


It was then dinner. 


has been like getting money from home. 


ISHING either of these little lakes, 
and still another and smaller one 
nearby that is literally alive with bass 
too small to take, is no snap. In two 
of them we have never found anything 
that could serve as bait except frogs, 
and they are scarce. In the third there 
are a few small minnows. They will 
seldom take lures. So, we drive over 
to Lake Ronkonkoma, get our minnows 
(not always easy, because the banks 
are free from inlets where you could 
corner the minnows) 
and sail back again, go- 
ing as fast as we can to 
keep the minnows alive. 
Here, a folding cloth 
minnow bucket has been 
a godsend, for’ the 
slight oozing of the 
water with the atten- 
dant evaporation has 
helped to keep the min- 
nows cool. We also 
follow the practice of 
throwing the wet min- 
now net over the top 
of the buckets, and this 
evaporation also helps. 
Incidentally, we have 
had some _ interesting 
experience with the 
cooling effects of evap- 
oration, and on more 
than one occasion have 
arrived home, seventy 
miles away, with live 
bass and rock bass, by 
carrying them in a 
cloth bucket, under a 
wet net, on the running 
board of the benzine 
buggy. Nor did we run 
any risk with the some- 
what numerous motor- 
cycle officers that patrol 
these parts. 

Late this autumn, 
near the end of the sea- 
son, I took five bass 
(about a pound each) 
before breakfast. It 
was cold that morning 
—in fact, so cold that 
the guides of the casting rod filled with 
ice every few minutes—and the cold 
weather, of course, had a good deal to 
do with keeping the fish alive. I took 
them off the hook carefully, and put 
them into a floating net bag to keep 
them alive, planning to take them home 
that night. They were still alive that 
evening, and we got them home alive— 
five of them in a little bucket. There 
was scant room for water in the bucket. 
It was just about filled with fish. But 
the evaporation of the water from the 

(Continued on page 376) 
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in the Rockies 
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Riders of the Ranges. 
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ON a APS Ce ire lage 


If You Would Enter into Intimate Friendship with ; 


the Mountains, Journey ‘Thru Them on Horseback 


LL America has turned to the 

out-of-doors. On every hand we 

see people preparing for vaca- 
tions, some for a few days, others for 
a month and many for all summer, 

The automobile has made it possible 
for more people to get out into the 
country than have ever gone before, 
and consequently the outdoor spirit has 
gotten into our blood and our whale 
nation is behind the back-to-nature 
movement. 

The outdoor movement means better 
health for all of us who take part in 
it. It means better roads which will 
take us to the sections of the country 
we are interested in, and these roads 
are of great advantage to farmers and 
ranchers throughout the country. We 
need good roads to put us in touch with 
interesting bits of country, but we 
should be careful, however, not to build 
too many roads. The charm of most 
mcuntain countries lies in their inac- 
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cessibility, and when we cut up a won- 
derful scenic district with roads, we 
ruin its homely beauty. 

The automobile is just the first step 
in getting acquainted with the real 
outdoors. After one reaches the end of 
the road there are three forms of travel 
which have been used since the world be- 
gan and which are as good today as 
they were centuries ago. They are: by 
pack train, by boat or canoe, and on 
foot. 


(es order to penetrate real virgin coun- 

try, and all of us get that desire, 
ence we have turned our faces to the 
open spaces, we must journey by one of 
these methods. In going on foot, one 
necessarily is limited to a very few es- 
sentials, especially if the trip is to be 
of any length, and one should be a 
past master in the art of taking ad- 
vantage of everything that nature has 
to offer in order that he may be com- 


5 
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fortable, although carrying what would 
seem only a very meager outfit, in- 
deed, to one unaccustomed to this form 
of travel. j 
0 
Saas of our early pioneers would be 
out in the wilderness for months 
and they did not overburden themselves 
with packs either. They knew how to 
take advantage of what nature had to 
offer. Game was more abundant than 
it is now, but most of all they were 
simple people, to whom a great many of 
the things that we now look upon as 
necessities were only luxuries. Some 
of those old woodsmen lived for months — 
on a sort of coarse cornmeal and the | 
meat they killed with their rifles. 

In going by canoe, one is not nearly 
so limited. A more elaborate equip- 
ment can be taken, and although one is” 
restricted to the navigable streams, 
there are great areas of North Americ 
that are a vast net work of waterways 














and by comparatively short portages 
one can go great distances. This is 
the popular way to travel in the great 
wilderness areas of northern Canada. 


HEN it comes to traveling in the 

Rocky Mountain section, however, 
where distances are too great to be 
covered afoot and where the streams 
are too rough to navigate, the saddle and 
pack horse come into being, and I must 
confess that of the three forms of travel 
I have outlined, open to the real out- 
doorsman who wants to leave the 
“wagon and auto road and get into the 
country, back of beyond, I know of 
nothing in the way of a vacation trip 
that is more interesting than a pack 
horse trip in the Rockies. 

A few years ago we planned a trip 
into the Taylor Peak country. This 
section lies just northwest of the north- 
west corner of Yellowstone Park. The 
Taylor Peaks are very rugged, and al- 
though none of them are very high, the 
whole range of peaks is from 10,800 
to 11,800 feet in height and the country 
around them is very interesting. There 
are a number of streams and small 
mountain lakes and it is an ideal coun- 
try in which to camp. 

The day arrived when we were to 
start on our trip and we began to pack 
our outfit and get under way. How- 
ever, our party had grown and as we 

needed three more pack horses than we 
had originally expected to use, there 
was nothing to do but break in three 
new ones. Just let me remark right 
here that breaking in a few broncs for 
pack animals isn’t always so easy, al- 


though it is interesting for the by- 
stander. I would not recommend pack- 
ing eggs or any of the kitchen outfit 
on these new horses either. 

We packed old Diamond, Wampus 
and Chubby, but when we sarted on 
Babe the fun commenced. She reared 
up on her hind feet as soon as we 
started to tighten the cinch, so we put 
a heavy halter on her and tied her up 
short with ropes between two trees. 
Then we put some one’s vest over her 
head for a blindfold and started all 
over again. This time she let us cinch 
on the pack saddle and everything went 
along fine until we put on the pack 
cover and started to throw the diamond. 
She started to rear, found she couldn’t 
and then just laid back on the ropes 
until we thought she would hang her- 


‘self.. We tried to bring her out of it 


with a smack or two with a rope end, 
but there was nothing doing, and it was 
not until we slipped a small rope under 
her tail and started to tighten it, that 
she came to her feet. We finally got 
her packed and then started in with the 
other two and had to go through almost 
the same performance, alhough there 
was enough variety to keep it from get- 
ting monotonous. 


E turned the three old puck horses 

loose as they would follow, but 
we lead the three wild ones. Our trail 
led up Taylor’s Fork, a branch of the 
Gallatin River. This is a fine trout 
stream, but as it was late and we wanted 
to make camp above the forks of the 
creek, we kept right on, although it 
was a tempting sight to see a nice 


trout in some deep pool as we rode by. 

The country leading up to the peaks 
is a land of rolling hills, covered with 
timber and big open parks. 


BOUT two hours’ ride from the 

mouth of the creek we came to 
what used to be the headquarters of 
the Nine Quarter Circle Ranch. This 
outfit at one time ran over 20,000 cattle 
in southern Montana, but the low price 
of cattle and several other causes had 
made it impossible for them to continue 
and the corrals and fences were in a 
bad state of repair. The meadows 
where they had formerly put up hay 
were also badly run down. 

There was an old caretaker on the 
place, an interesting old chap. He was 
well known to all of us, and as he wel- 
comed us so heartily, and it was late 
afternoon, we decided to spend the night. 
We spread our blankets out in the 
yard, as most of the cabins were rather 
dirty from their long period of in- 
occupancy, and their paneless window 
frames made them look like grinning 
skeletons. We unpacked our outfit, 
stored some of it in the old saddle shed 
and told Old Tom, the caretaker, to 
help himself to what he needed from 
the cook outfit. We hobbled some of 
the horses and turned others loose, for 
one soon learns which horses have to 
be hobbled and which ones can be 
trusted to stay around, which they will, 
as long as some of the horses are 
hobbled. This question of keeping 
horses around and still allowing them 
to have sufficient range to keep in good 
condition is the problem that has caused 











The pack train crossing a flower-laden meadow. 
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men no little wory since the beginning 
of time. If all one had to consider was 
to fix a horse up so that he couldn’t get 
very far, the problem would be simple 
enough, but there are other things to 
think about. 


FRIEND of mine, who made a 


pack horse trip up in Alaska last 
summer, told me that he had to turn 
his horses loose as the forage was so 
scarce that they could not even get 
enough feed when unhampered by 
hobbles. In that case, a person just 
has to take a chance on catching the 
animals again. One can often help mat- 
ters, when in a country where feed is 
scarce, by camping in the mouth of a 
narrow canyon that widens out farther 
up so that horses may obtain forage. 
If camp is situated in some narrow 
space between them and their back trail 
into the country, they will have to come 
right through camp or very close to it 
to hit this trail, and when going away 
out into a new country, it is mighty 
discouraging to find that part of the 
pack string have hit the back trail for 
their. own range, and if they have a 
day’s start they will often get back 
home before they are overtaken. 
Where horse feed is abundant, a 
hobbled horse can get plenty to eat. 
However, some horses fight hobbles all 
the time. They do not seem to be able 
to adjust themselves, and when the 
hobbles have burnt them, some other 
means of holding them will have to be 
found. Before leaving the subject of 
hobbles, I have known a number of 
horses that became altogether too well 
acquainted with them. So much so, in 
fact, that they would cover twelve or 
fifteen miles during the night and we 
would have to spend half of the next 
day in hunting for them, and I have also 
known them to jump pasture fences 
when hobbled. The best thing to do 
with a horse of this kind is to trade 
him off (to some one whom you don’t 
like) or shoot him, otherwise you'll 
spend much valuable time hunting 
horses, 


In fairly open country where feed is 
plentiful, “The Heavenly Circle,” as it 
was called by the old-timer who taught 
me how to use it, is about the best 
method to hold a horse, and also keep 
his legs from being burnt with a pair 
of hobbles. Judgment should be used 
in placing the horses in this circle, for 
one would not want to place four or 
five quiet horses with one restless one, 
as he would keep the rest of them from 
feeding until he became accustomed to 
the new order of things. 

With unruly and restless horses, it 
is a good plan just to put two of them 
together, and after several hours of 
circling around they will become pretty 
tame and settle down to real feeding. 
To fix a pair of horses up in this way, 
put a halter on both of them and then 
tie one’s head to the other’s tail. Do 
this with both of them, allowing them 
just enough rope so that they can get 
their heads to the ground comfortably, 
but not so much that they can step over 
the rope. About two feet of rope or a 
little less is right, depending on the 
height of the horse. In making a large 
circle, just do the same thing, head and 
tail a whole string, and then tie the 
leader’s head to the tail of the end 
horse. Some of us take turns in look- 
ing after the stock to see that it does 
not stray too far during the night, and 
at the ranch we have a night herder, 
often called “Night Hawk,” who brings 
the horses in from the hills in the morn- 
ing. This keeps the stock from stray- 
.ing away and we usually have the 
horses at the ranch when we want them 
in the morning. But to get back to our 
camp on Taylor’s Fork. 


Qe TOM did not want any help 

around the kitchen, so the rest of 
us took care of our horses, chopped 
wood and sat around chinning with Old 
Tom while he was getting supper. Tom 
kept a diary during the winter and it 
was nailed on the cupboard door. Some 
of it made very interesting reading. At 
the call of “come and get it,” we did 
not have far to travel. After supper 


was over and the usual number of yarns 
were spun, we trailed off to our blankets 
and were up at the first sign of day- 
light, for we wanted to get to Lost 
Lake, in the heart of the Peaks, and 
as there was much interesting country 
to go through, we wanted to get an 
early start. 


N packing our new horses on this 

morning, they were not quite as hard 
to manage as they had been the day 
before, so soon after breakfast we 
were under way and our little outfit 
made a pretty sight as it crossed the 
small grass covered pockets and wound 
its way up the trail leading to the 
higher snow covered peaks, which were 
now catching the rays of the sun. 

We had not gone very far when some | 
one saw a coyote and several of the 
boys droped off of their horses to shoot 
it. When they started shooting, one of 
the new pack horses we were leading, 
pulled away and started toward the 
creek, bucking at every jump. I yelled 
“whoa,” and just about that time he 
struck a patch of mud and slid along 
and fell on his face. He was so scared 
he just laid there and we went down, 
thinking he had broken a leg, but we 
soon had him up and going, and during 
the rest of the trip we never had an- 
other bit of trouble with that horse. I 
believe the horse actually thought that 
I threw him, for I yelled at him just 
at the psychological moment and _ it 
seemed to make an impression on him. 

After skinning our coyote we again 
took up our trail and were soon on the 
top of Shedhorn Mountain. This is a 
long ridge covered with a very luxuri- 
ant growth of grass and wild flowers, 
and along the trail we followed the 
country was one vast flower garden. 
This mountain got its name from the 
number of elk antlers that could be 
found on it, and it used to be a great 
hang-out for bull elk during the spring 
of the year when they were shedding 
their antlers. They like a fairly open 
running place at this time, and the 

(Continued on page 384) 
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The line-up, about to start for the mountains. 


The: ‘Angler’s Page 


Concluding the Chapter on’ Rods and Offering Some Suggestions on Their Care_ 


institution, its development having 

been centered in a wholly Ameri- 
ean fish—the black bass. In bait cast- 
ing the short rod and free running reel 
are employed. Rods of this type vary 
in length from four and a half to six 
feet and sometimes a few inches, more. 
The most popular length is five and a 
half feet. For ,the heavy plugs that 
are used commonly i in this style of fish- 
ing, a powerful rod must be employed. 
However, it is not a good thing to use 


Bis casting is purely an American 


» 


By W. J. SCHALDACH 


dbsolete and most men find it an en- 
cumbrance rather than a help. Good 
bait-casting rods may be purchased, 
ranging in price from five to forty 
dollars, the latter being hand made of 
the best materials. They are a real 
investment if the angler be an enthusi- 
astic bait-caster, because a well-made 
rod will give good service for a period 
of years, while a cheap one will wear 
out quickly. 

The fly rod is the epitome of grace 
and beauty, and when made by the 


, 


hands of a master craftsman ‘is com- 
parable to a rare violin or a’ fine’ old 
painting. Split bamboo is really, the 
only material in which this rod is‘at its 
best. Any of the woods commonly ‘used 
by rod makers are apt to prove heavy 
and slow in action, and a steel fly rod 
is practically an impossibility. 

Trout fly rods vary in length from 
six and a half feet to ten feet and in 
weight from three-fourths of one ounce 
to eight ounces. Formerly rods of 
eleven feet and even more were com- 


a rod that.is too .stiff and 


‘lub-like, because, . besides. 
tiring the wrist unhecessar- | 
ily, such a rod does nat cast” 
well. A. good plug rod 
should be moderately stiff, 


yet it should have a good 
kick and a very elastic ac- 
tion. 

' Many anglers are now 
turning away from: the 


such as pork rind spinners, 
weighted buck tails and the 
other smaller, artificial 
baits. When using these 
light lures, a 





ing not over five and one- 
half ounces and possessing 
plenty of whip is ideal for 
‘this kind of work. With a 
fine line and free running 
‘reel, this is a most pleasur- 
able method of angling. 

As with any other kind of 
rod, split bamboo is the best 
material that can be used 
for the bait-casting rod. 
Steel rods are satisfactory 
for plug fishing, but their 
weight is apt to make them 
tiring unless. one has a 
powerful wrist indeed. The 
ideal form of bait-casting 
rod is one made of one piece 
with detachable butt, but it 
is also the most inconve- 
nient kind, and for the aver- 
age angler, the short butt 
long tip construction before 
mentioned will -be. found 
most satisfactory. - 








qT! finger hook former-’ 


dy placed -on -all’ bait-! 
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heavy plugs to lighter lures, 


a lighter, more © 
flexible and longer rod is. 
needed. A rod six or even’ * 
six and a half feet, weigh- — 


The Brief Diary of a Rod 


APRIL 1ST 


iT am a fly-rod, neat, staunch and trim throughout 
my nine feet of resilient split bamboo. From my po- 
sition in the dealer’s showcase I look upon the world 
with pride, for I am the child of a craftsman whose 
work is sought all over the ansling realm. 


APRIL 2ND 


!I have been purchased by a short, stocky man, and 
am to be used on the morrow. My life-work is about 
to begin, yet | am not unduly enthused. This person 
handles me roughly. He whips me through the air too 
sharply and throws my butt-joint upon the table as 
though it were leaden pipe. Already one of my 
guides is bent. I fear for the future. 


APRIL 3RD 


We are on the stream, my owner and J. He has 
strung a fine tapered line through my guides, care- 
lessly however, for he has overlooked one of them. 

He begins casting. He seizes my grip and 
THRASHES me through the air madly. I do not re- 
spond kindly, so he whips me violently. There— 
by his awkward bungling he has succeeded in laying 
out thirty feet of line. A miracle! Some small and 
unsophisticated trout has taken the fly. The clumsy 
fellow whose servant I am, violates the angler’s first 
principle; he strikes with such force and awkward- 
ness as to throw the little trout high into the air and 
over his back. The strain is too great and my mid- 
dle joint snaps in twain. 

A black lock comes over the man’s face. He 
curses roundly. He jerks my joints apart, forces me 
rudely into my case and we leave the stream. 


APRIL 4TH 


I am back at the dealer’s again and shail be sent to 
the repair shop directly. The round-faced, bluster- 
ing individual who recently owned me has received 
his money and departed. He said I was made of de- 
fective material, but the dealer told his clerk, when 
the unwelcome customer had gone, that it was plainly 
a case of abuse, and that when I have a new second 
joint I shall be as good as ever. 

I suppose shopkeepers have to be diplomatic, but 
just between us I think that would-be angler got off 
easy. I surely hope that I may fare better in the 
future. If I am purchased by a thoughtful angler, I 
will serve him faithfully for many years, for my 


- maker has often said that an honest rod should last © 
‘|... the angler’s- life-time. 


casting rods is now Bimost: 5) 
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monly used, but since the 
advent of lighter tackle in 
general, our ideas of: rods 
have changed correspond- 
ingly. 


HE extremely light rods 

from less than one 
ounce to three ounces are 
practically playthings and 
can be used only under 
proper conditions. How- 
ever, in the hands of a skill- 
ful angler, trout up to three 
or even four pounds may be 
handled on a rod seven and 
one-half feet long, weigh- 
ing two and one-half ounces. 
Rods three and _ one-half 
ounces in weight, eight feet 
in length are quite efficient 
weapons for a skillful man 
on small streams where the 
casting distance is not much 
over forty feet. 

However, rods used by the 
average angler today are 
usually eight and one-half 
feet, four and _ one-half 
ounces; nine feet, five 
ounces, ‘and nine and one- 
half feet, five and one-half 
to six ounces. The length 
of the rod used is generally 
governed by the size and 
character of the water to 
be fished. Nine feet is gen- 
erally conceded to be the 
best length for an_ all 
around fly rod, and if it 
be fairly heavy and has 
plenty of backbone, it will 
do as well for lake work 
and for bass fly fishing as 
a longer rod. 

The nine foot rod has 
smashed all distance records 
in tournaments throughout 
the country. It has done 
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something like thirty feet more than 
the nine and a half foot rod. 


HIS is not because the shorter rod 

possesses more inherent power 
than the larger one, but simply be- 
cause no man has yet been ‘discovered 
who can use all the latent energy con- 
tained in a nine and one-half or ten 
foot rod. The nine foot rod is a con- 
venient length to use under almost all 
conditions, and the angler contemplat- 
ing the purchase of one rod only, can 
do no better than to get one of this 
length, weighing from four and 
three-fourths to five and one-half 
ounces. 

The action of the fly-red is of 
the .utmost importance. The 
whippy, willowy type of rod in 
vogue several decades ago has 
been replaced by a far more ef- 
ficient weapon. The demand for 
a rod having backbone and power, 
by an ever-increasing group of 
anglers who have appiied the 
English method of dry fly fishing 
(with modifications) to our 
waters, has resulted in the manu- 
facture of a super fly rod, far 
superior in action and casting 
power to any of the rods made 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Wet fly anglers, also, are be- 
ginning to see that they can do 
better work with the dry fly type 
of rod. A whippy rod possesses 
little power either for casting or 
playing the hooked quarry. Ina 
strong wind, the angler using a 
soft rod is almost helpless. Of 
course, there is a limit of stiff- 
ness beyond which a rod virtually 
becomes a club and is suitable 
only for distance work in a 
tournament. 


The ideal fly rod should stand 
out straight, with very little 
droop, when held _ horizontally. 
When whipped smartly as in the 
act of casting, there should be a 
perfect coordination of movement 
from the butt to the end of 
the tip, i. e., there should be no weak 
places or unduly stiff places. At the 
end of the cast, the rod should come 
back into position with practically no 
vibration. By swaying a rod gently, 
holding the butt rigid against the stom- 
ach, one can generally tell whether it 
has any uneven places. 


COMMON fault in fly rods is a ten- 

dency toward an extremely stiff butt 
and middle joint and a weak floppy tip. 
Such a rod will not cast well and further- 
more the weak tip is a constant source 
of danger; that is where the rod will 
ultimately give away. A weak middle 
joint is an abomination and as a cast- 
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ing proposition is apt to prove even 
worse than the weak tip. A weak butt 
joint makes for a top-heavy rod, pos- 
sessing little power. From the above 
it will be seen that it is highly im- 
portant to get a rod having an even 
action throughout, with plenty of back- 
bone, yet not unduly stiff. Such a rod 
will be right for either wet or dry fly 
fishing under all conditions. 

Fly rods can be purchased in most 
tackle shops, costing from five dollars 
to sixty or seventy dollars. As with 
anything else, it is always advisable to 
buy the very best that can possibly be 





A good type of bait-casting grip. 


obtained. If the angler purchases one 
of the cheaper machine made rods, cost- 
ing ten or fifteen dollars, he will rarely 
if ever, be able to get the proper action, 
and even if he should find a rod with 
good action, by reason of its cheap con- 
struction it will soon wear out, factory 
made rods never possessing the wearing 
qualities of the hand-made article. At 
from thirty to fifty or sixty dollars, the 
angler can purchase the finest rod in 
the land, made by any one of six or 
eight of America’s leading rod makers. 

A fine hand-made rod should last 
a lifetime with proper care, but 
should it give service for ten years only 
the annual cost would amount to but 


three, four or five dollars. The averag 
angler would probably spend twice thi 
amount using up cheap rods, so it surely 
pays to get a good one at the start ang 
be satisfied as to future results. 1 


HE big brother of the trout and 

bass fly rod is the Salmon rod. A 
rod used for salmon fly fishing is very 
similar to the trout rod in all respects, 
including action, the main difference be- 
ing the size, of course. Salmon rods are 
made in lengths of twelve, thirteen, 
fifteen and sixteen feet, and weigh from 
sixteen to about thirty-four ounces. 

Grilse rods are ten and a half 
to twelve feet in length and are 
merely exaggerated bass fly rods, 
Both salmon and grilse rods are 
fitted with double grips, as both 
hands must be employed in cast- 
ing. The tendency toward lighter 
rods also obtains with reference 
to salmon and grilse rods. Sal- 
mon anglers are now using far 
lighter tackle than they did a 
score of years ago, and are get- 
ting just as good or even better 
results, at the same time deriving 
more pleasure from their sport. 

Several prominent American 
anglers have been experimenting 
with the dry fly on salmon and 
have had good results. They use 
a rod ten feet or ten feet six 
inches long, weighing about seven 
ounces. Trout dry fly methods 
are used throughout. The same 
faults, with reference to action, 
that are found in some trout fly 
rods are also apt to be present 
in salmon rods. The angler can- 
not be too careful in his selection 
of a salmon rod. Plenty of back- 
bone and an even action through- 
out are the essential virtues of a 
good salmon or grilse rod. 

The above completes the list of 
rods that are commonly used for 
fresh water fishing. There are a 
few exceptions, one being a heavy 
stiff bait casting rod used for 
mascalonge fishing. A_ short, 
stiff, stubby rod about three and 4 
half or four feet in length is sometimes 
used for lake trout trolling. | 
FANE type of trolling rod is 

similar to the ordinary bait rod 
about eight or eight and a half feet ir 
length and is equipped with doubl. 
guides set on each side of the rod s 
that the line may be alternated in orde) 
that the rod may keep its shape. 

No rod can be expected to give goo 
service indefinitely unless properly 
cared for. The joints should be care. 
fully wiped at the end of a day’s fish) 
ing and all moisture removed from th) 

(Continued on page 374) { 
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The Lone 


Cruiser on the 
Mississippi 






By JACK O’LANTERN 


| S the canoe season dawns, dreams 
A are born in the hearts of canoe 

lovers of cruises to distant ports 
and far places and every red-blooded 
fan dreams of some day cruising down 
tthe father of waters to the gulf. Most 
of these dreams die a natural death, 
‘but every now and then some hardier 
spirit goes beyond the dreaming stage 
‘and makes the attempt. Different ports 
send forth their voyageurs each year 
‘and though many start, few reach the 
final goal and the unsuccessful ones re- 
turn to nurse their disappointment or 
to dream again of success in the future. 


' Failure to finish may be due to vari- 
ous reasons; such as lack of time, in- 
lsuificient funds, ignorance of conditions, 
sickness, or the poor selection of an out- 
fit. A little knowledge of conditions 
makes it possible to figure out the nec- 
essary requirements and guards against 
the error of making the attempt under 
‘circumstances stated in the first three 
‘items. Sickness and the choice of an 
‘outfit have a closer kinship than is 
‘generally supposed. Too much duffle 
‘is a burden, but not enough or the 
‘wrong kind means hardship, therefore 
the happy medium must be found. A 
‘good sportsman can put up with dis- 
comfort that can’t be avoided, but a 
‘man who deliberately creates or invites 
it on a pretext of sportsmanship is a 
fool and may live to realize that fact 
‘in later years. 

| I am not going to attempt any ad- 
vice to those who travel in company be- 
cause they have everything in their 
favor in the way of mutual assistance. 
What may appear to be trivial condi- 
tions to two expert canoeists often 
‘swells to the magnitude of real danger 
when encountered by the lone paddler, 
and he is entitled to every advantage; 
for a trip down the Mississippi River 
is more the nature of a test of endur- 
ance than a picnic and the sooner the 
prospective voyaguer realizes this fact, 
‘the better he can apply himself to the 
task at hand. 











} 

‘BEFORE attempting a cruise of this 
nature ask yourself the following 
‘questions: Can you stand’ loneliness? 
‘Can you swim? Can you cook? The 
‘man who travels by himself has to 
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bear his trials in silence and depend 
upon his own resourcefulness for com- 
fort and safety, not for a day or a 
week but for months. If the outlook 
does not appeal to you it is best not 
to start. A person who cannot swim 
has no business in a canoe on running 
water. Cooking can be easily learned 
when seasoned with intelligence. As 
food is the greatest source of pleasure 
to a hungry traveler it is advisable to 
acquire the art before you start, or in 
after years you may find that the one 
thing which keeps the memory of your 
cruise ever green is the twinge of indi- 
gestion traceable to your poor cooking. 

For those who already have a canoe 
and are uncertain as to its practicability 
for the trip I might say that safety de- 
pends not so much upon the model of 
the boat as upon the skill of the pad- 
dler; practically every make of canoe 
has at some time successfully navigated 
to the gulf. 


OWEVER, if you contemplate get- 

ting a new outfit, there are certain 
models better adapted for the purpose 
because of the comfort they provide. 
A boat that is not too flat on the bot- 
tom and with low ends is preferable 
because the heavy winds that sweep 
the river make it difficult for one man 
to keep it headed without tearing his 
heart out. For the same reason it 
should not be longer than necessary, not 
over sixteen feet at most. If the depth 
is sufficient to carry a good load then 
thirteen feet is plenty long enough for 
an expert. The gunwales should have 
a gradual rise toward the ends, as this 
makes the shipping of water less likely. 
Thirty inch decks have many advan- 
tages for the lone cruiser. They furnish 
storage space and help keep the boat 
dry in the rain. The decks permit sit- 
ting back far enough to use a single 
paddle effectively and puts one far 
enough forward to handle a double 
paddle in an emergency. 

An eight inch lightweight spruce 
beavertail about five and one-half feet 
long is ideal for the average sized man 
who paddles from the seat with a single 
blade. The double paddle which should 
be carried as an auxiliary ought to be 
a spoon blade of eight or eight and one- 


A Guide for the Canoeist 
Who 
Voyages Alone 


(Food and Equipment Lists Are Printed 
in the 
NESSMUK Section) 


half feet as best adapted to the indi- 
vidual. The double paddle is almost a 
necessity in battling headwinds. Seated 
in the bow with a double paddle and 
dragging the boat a canoeist can safely 
buck winds and waters that would be 
impossible or dangerous with the usual 
methods. 


AVING selected the canoe and 

paddles, the accessories can be 
considered: An eight or ten foot chain 
fastened at the bow has enough ad- 
vantages over a rope to warrant the 
additional expense. An army knife 
bayonet makes a good picket pin when 
temporarily mooring the boat to shore. 
It also serves as a machette to cut wil- 
low browse for your bed. 


An anchor rope should also be car- 
ried to anchor the boat in deep water. 
A loaded canoe cannot be hauled on 
land, and if left afloat it must be prop- 
erly moored or be in danger of being 
smashed or filled with water by the 
wash of passing steamers. By tying 
the boat line ashore and anchoring the 
stern with a rock you can keep the 
canoe afloat without fear of it being 
thrown ashore or washed away. With 
this assurance you can do your shop- 
ping uptown without being continually 
worried about the safety of your out- 
fit. An army lariat is just the thing 
for an anchor rope, it has hooks on 
both ends and can be put to other 
uses. 

The best cover for your load can be 
made from an army poncho by sewing 
down the collar. This isa stock product 
practical and cheap. To fasten this 
cover, first get two strips of wood about 
an inch wide by a half inch thick and 
a foot longer than the distance between 
the thwarts of your canoe, bend them 
to the shape of the gunwales by soak- 
ing in water. 


ya loading the boat cover the 
load with the poncho allowing it 
to overlap the sides only about an inch; 
then lay your strips along the inside 
of the gunwale and press them down to 
the thwarts, fasten the strips to the 
inwale by tying with twine about two 
inches from the end. Don’t use wire 
or unbreakable cord. The loops holding 
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An Ideal Camping Spot 


the strips should be permanent but 
loose enough to permit the strips being 
slipped in and out without the necessity 
of untying. The slack in the cover can 
be taken up by making a fold down the 
center. The ends are folded over as 
on a package and tucked under the 
thwart. The cover will lie flat at all 
times and can not be blown off by the 
wind, yet it is easy to get at the load 
by slipping out the end of one strip 
and raising a corner of the cover. This 
arrangement makes an _ absolutely 
waterproof top and the manner of fas- 
tening eliminates any risk in case of 
a capsize for the cover will pull out 
from under the strips and let the load 
go overboard without sinking the craft. 


The popular conception of balancing 
a canoe is to get the weight low down 
over the keel, and to accomplish this 
most canoeists eliminate the floor rack, 
also because it is considered effeminate, 
but this is an indication of ignorance 
of its real purpose. The floor of a 
sharp ended boat should be flat; this is 
especially important in round bottom 
craft. When the weight is all over the 
keel the center of gravity is in the 
center of the boat and causes the keel 
to act as a pendulum and the round 
bottom being sensitive to shifting 
weight makes a very unstable boat. 
By using a floor rack between the 
thwarts only wide enough to raise the 
floor an inch and a half or two inches 
above the keel the center of gravity is 
shifted to both sides equally; this makes 
the canoe much steadier and gives a 
bilge space to gather rain or shipped 
water keeping the bottom of the load 
dry. 


HE floor rack can also be used under 


the tent floor on wet ground when ~ 


willows are not available. While on 
the subject of a dry boat, don’t forget 
to take along a large sponge to bail and 
wash out with. It also serves as a bath 
sponge, 
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It is not my aim to explode all pop- 
ular theories, but I wish it understood 
that I am discussing the Mississippi 
River exclusively in this article and no 
matter where you may start from, ‘the 
longest leg of your journey will be on 
the father of waters which has no com- 
parison with smaller streams. I am 
presuming that the individual contem- 
plating a trip of this kind will have 
sufficient intelligence to know when to 
moderate the principles, herein | set 
forth, when traveling on. narrowed 
streams and apply them accordingly. 


[3 contradicting popular theory I say 
travel heavy and let your ballast be 
food. You will be going down stream 
and bucking heavy winds that. would 
blow an empty or light ‘canoe all over 
the river if not upstream and make it 
almost impossible to handle. Try an 
empty canoe on a windy lake, alone, and 
then put in ballast and note the differ- 
ence. 


When ready to start, the loaded 
canoe should balance on an even keel, 
your added weight should not pull the 
stern down more than two inches. lower 
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on ‘the Upper Mississippi 
































than the bow. Remember the wind 
The cover should always be in place in 
anticipation of rain. Under the bo 
deck is the chain and picket pin, also a 
stick or two of dry pine to whittle 
shavings from for starting fires in bad 
weather. The canvas bucket and slicker 
are handiest under the rear deck, the 
sponge under the seat. The spare 
paddle fits in the bow and the cushions 
on the seat. 


F it should rain keep going, it will 

be just as wet on shore as it is in 
the boat and you won’t get anywhere 
if you don’t keep moving. The average 
rainfall is one day per week. 

The load is snug, so pull out your 
slicker and roll up your pants. If you 
have the right kind of slicker you will 
be perfectly comfortable; if not you 
will learn right there that any old thing 
won’t do for a canoe trip. A coat that 
buttons down the front will drain into 
your lap when you sit down. Oilskins 
can be had that button down the side. 
A poncho also has merit and is easy 
to get out of in case of a capsize. 

The sponge will take care of the 
water in the boat. It won’t rain over 
five hours in one stretch and you can 
then eat a sandwich. By the time you 
are ready to camp it has stopped again 
and you have accomplished from twenty 
to thirty-five miles of your journey, de- 


self eating supper in the dark. Of} 
clay banks always find a high, well 
drained spot for camp; but whenever 
possible choose a sand bar. (I w i" 
take them up later.) Unload the boat 
and pull it out of the water at once, 
then erect the tent and put the bedding 
inside, carry the load up to the tent 
and set up the grate over a trench, this 
is especially important for draft wh 
using a steel oven which will not ba 
properly unless the fire heats the bot- 
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tom. After camp is made, gather 
enough fire wood for both meals, a 
small fallen tree is best as you can 
carry it all in one load. Chop it into 
fourteen or sixteen inch lengths. If the 
butts are too thick, they must be split, 
this is best accomplished by driving the 
ax into the butt and then pounding the 
ax head on a stump or log holding the 
butt with one hand and the ax handle 
with the other so that they do not come 
in contact or the handle may be broken. 


F you have no pine, shavings can be 

whittled from the inside of a split 
log. Prepare your meal while the fire 
is getting started. Get a good bed of 
coals before cooking and then feed the 
wood end first so as to get as little 
blaze as possible, otherwise you will 
have burnt food as well as burnt fingers 
and smoke in your eyes. 

After supper wash out the canoe and 
pull it up far enough to be safe from 
rising water, and 
in sight of the tent 
so if prowlers or 
stray cattle come 
around after dark 
you can shine them 
with your electric 
jlantern without 
leaving the _ tent. 
Cover your cases 

with the canoe 
cover and tie it on 
'with the rope so it 
will not blow away, 
then gather a 
_bunch of logs for 
‘your night fire. 
\Wet driftwood is 
_good for banking a 
|fire, it drys gradu- * 
sally and burns 
slowly enough to 
last nearly all 
night. 

See that every- 
thing is shipshape and tidy for you 
may have to spend another day in camp 
so don’t clutter it up. 
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i BY the time your chores are finished 
it is dark and you sit before the fire 

smoking or reviewing the events of 

the day, speculating on the weather for 
tomorrow, studying the stars and listen- 
ing to the song of the katydids. Candles 
| aed oil lanterns (except an emergency 
Candle) are a nuisance and only at- 
tract insects. If you must read, read 
the signs of nature. If you want to 
Write do it at the post office of the 
towns you stop at. An electric lantern 
will supply all the light you may re- 
Quire and last for the entire trip, unless 
it is used as a reading lamp. 


A smudge is usually harder on the 
camper than upon mosquitoes and not 
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very effective at best. Mosquitoes will 
not come between you and the fire if 
you sit close, so just hang your slicker 
over your head like a shawl, sit on the 
skirt and lap the corners over your 
ankles, this will give protection and 
catch the heat, keeping your back warm. 
If there are willows near camp and 
you fail to make a browse bed under the 
tent floor, don’t be surprised if you 
feel cold or! get rheumatism from sleep- 
ing on the damp ground. But don’t for- 
get, also, near the willows mean mos- 
quitoes and mosquitoes mean malaria. 


Small streams are all fairly much 
alike in characteristics: rippling water 
and rapids usually denote obstructions 
beneath the surface or an uneven bot- 
tom, but on the Mississippi these signs 
are not always applicable. Ripples gen- 
erally mark the outer edge of the chan- 
nel, while rapids are formed by strong 
winds blowing against the deep cur- 
rent. Up stream winds form rapids. 
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least, it supplies fresh water. As long 
as you can keep your canteen filled 
from the wells at farm houses it is ad- 
visable to do so. But the time will oc- 
cur when this convenience will be con- 
spicuously absent and you must drink 
river water unless you happen to run 
across a Government Quarter boat. 


fige, water is always muddy below 
the Missouri River and should al- 
ways be clearéd before using. This can 
be done by various methods: with a 
pocket filter, with chemicals that will 
precipitate it, by letting it settle over 
night in a vessel (canvas bucket) or 
digging a sand well and bailing the 
water out until it runs clear. A sand 
well caves in .very easy aS soon as 
water level is reached, but with care 
and practice one can become quite adept 
at digging them. A well six inches deep 
must have a.large diameter in propor- 
tion, about two feet, and be near the 

water’s edge. The 
ar water obtained is 
seepage of the sur- 
face but it can be 
- sterilized with a 
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ae few drops of io- 
d dine. A piece of 
zine three feet long 








by six inches wide 





ean be carried to 
roll in a cylinder 
and thrust into the 

















MOORED. 


Showing a Safe Method of Mooring the Canoe 


Quartering winds an entire wavy sur- 
face. 

A good -canoeist will ride the chop- 
chop and make better time than can be 
made in smooth water, which denotes 
shallows, dead current or sand bars. 
While on the subject of sand bars I 
will offer a few suggestions regarding 
them. A sand bar, meaning: sand 
beaches or islands, is the logical camp 
spot for the canoeist, it always offers 
a well drained spot to pitch a tent, it is 
clean and fairly comfortable to lie on, 
it is close to the water and the canoe is 
always in sight. Driftwood is gener- 
ally abundant and insect pests are 
searce. It is the best place to dry out 
the tent and bedding as the sun is un- 
obstructed. It also has privacy, being 
uninhabited and is the ideal place to 
bathe and do washing, Last but not 


sand, when scooped 
out it will prevent 
cave-ins. Rain 
water can also be 
dipped from pools 
when fresh. 

Don’t drink the 
muddy water 
(many do). We all 
must eat our peck 
of dirt’ in a life- 
time, but that is no 
reason why anyone 
should try to crowd it into a short vaca- 
tion at the expense of the kidneys, be- 
sides, food cooked in muddy water is 
not very appetizing. 


HE one drawback to sand bars is 

the unprotected location in case of 
storms. But a real waterproof tent 
fastened with long pins can weather a 
fairly stiff blow. 

The tent should be pitched as high as 
possible, never on a bar that is less than 
a foot above water level in the season 
when the river is falling. The wind 
blowing upstream during the day backs 
up the water, which will rise about six 
inches when the wind dies down at 
night. 

Spots on sand bars that show a clay 
crust should be avoided as these are 

(Continued on. page 372) 
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Where brook meets river—the favored feeding place of trout. 


To Know 
a ; 
Trout River 
Intimately, One ~ 
Must Tarry — 
a While 
on 
Its Shores 


Camping on the Stream | 


HE persistent angler fishes a 
oe stream often and carefully. He 

soon finds that some parts are 
productive of fish while others are not. 
He thinks he knows the stream. A 
better acquaintance with it gained 
through camping on its bank would 
teach him otherwise. It would be a 
revelation. The first night would be 
unforgetable. Let me tell you. 

I too had fished on a certain famous 
trout stream in the foothills of the 
Catskills for a row of seasons with 
varying results. Most of the trips had 
been hasty, forced and too short. I 
had longed for more intimate knowl- 
edge of the stream and at length found 
sufficient leisure for a camping trip. 
Arriving one evening at the railroad 
station with my. outfit and with two 
boys, neither of whom had been on 
such an adventure, I acquainted a na- 
tive with my purpose. This man had 
often led me through these mountains 
in former years and was supposed to 
know every foot of the ground. He sug- 
gested a certain grove of sugar maples 
on the farther side of the stream about 
six miles distant. 

An old Ford car soon brought us to 
the home of a farmer who readily 
granted consent. We began to carry in 
our luggage for about a thousand feet 
through a plowed field to a ford in the 
stream and waded knee deep for about 
thirty yards to the other side. Just 
below to the right lay the grove of 
sugar maples on the water’s edge. We 
scrambled along in the dusk on a cow 
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path skirting the stream through a 
tangle of driftwood and up and down 
over decayed moss-covered trunks of old 
hemlocks, and finally found the only 
place level and large enough for a tent, 
close to and high over the water. 

Darkness overcame us erecting the 
tent poles and we stretched our canvas 
by the light of the campfire. We wanted 
a secluded spot and we found it. A 
sprawling water birch and the branches 
of huge maples hid us from view of the 
other shore. I shall never forget that 
night. The stream sang a new song. 
Often I heard it again, having since 
camped on the identical spot half a doz- 
en times but never since have its notes 
been so varied, so clear and human. 
Like sounds of distant sleighbells, now 
here, now there, now farther on, now 
with a louder moan it seemed. And 
from above the ford, where rocks re- 
strain the swirling surges, a hum of hu- 
man voices meets the ear, like a crowd 
in approbation. From down _ below, 
around the turn, where in the “glide” 
the waters leap and tremble, their 
angry protests rise, now sharp, now 
low like sonorous distant thunder. 


TTENTION leaps from sound to 
sound endeavoring to encompass 

all in one vast symphony, when splash, 
a trout at our very feet, adds joy to 
hope and wonder. The music of the 
stream now fades away. We are asleep. 
Too soon again we awake and draw 
our blankets close and closer still, but 
we can not keep it out, that insinuating 


cold. Over we roll over again, but we 
are colder still. A twig breaks and tne — 
sound of scampering tiny feet waxe up 
a forest songster. One soft low note, 
half drowsy, plaintive as though he ie:t — 
like we, and from afar there is a cheery © 
answer. The day has dawned. Though — 
in the month of May, the meadow near 
by is white with frost. Strewn with — 
diamonds, it sparkles in the rising sun 
which floods the stream with gold. 


XAMINING the water for some dis- 

tance above and below the camp, 
I found familiar places. On the oppo-— 
site bank about a hundred yards be- 
low, where later in the summer a mass _ 
of forget-me-nots hides its mouth, a 
small cold streamlet enters. Here I re- 
called having encountered a few years” 
before, a school of brook trout. Several 
were then caught and returned to the 
water. Above the ford where the 
stream hurls itself through a narrow 
channel against. the rocky shore and 
turns to form a wide expanding sheet, 
I had seen my first dry fly. A solitary 
rhododendron there one evening cast. 
dark on the water which 
showed a rising trout. From afar two 
anglers were endeavoring to reach the 
spot, making casts of thirty yards and 
more with ten foot rods. Their lines 
seemed coarse and heavy but when the — 
fly shot out, paused in mid-air, and like | 
some dizzy falling insect fluttered down, 
it was an inspiration. I saw one catch 
the trout. ; 
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Accordingly with 
spirits high we tried 
the mouth of that 
streamlet, but found 
no trout. Also a wide 
expanse above the 
ford, and it was bare 
of fish. The greater 
part of the day had 
been spent in vain en- 
deavors and I was 
thinking of a famous 
pool half a mile above 
and the ruins of a 
dam more famous 
still, a half a mile be- 
low when things be- 
gan to happen. My 
son who was of the 
party had prevailed 
upon me to take along 
his chum, a lad of 
some fourteen years 
who had not before 
been in the mountains. 
I rigged a rod and 
line for him and presently found him 
| sitting on a rock in the middle of the 
stream, beating about the water with 
| a worm. 








EXPLAINED to him that he would 
_“ not thus catch any trout if he tried 
all summer, that trout were shy, that 
they could see, that he must hide to 
catch them, that this sort of fishing was 
different from throwing a sinker into 
the tide. I showed him how I would 
do it with the finest leader and smallest 
fly. He stared and left me. When he 
‘found me again a few minutes later he 
_ had a brown trout, thirteen inches long. 
I asked him how he caught it. “Just 
that way,” he said, “my way.” 

Now for the triumph of art, I thought. 
_I was then about a hundred yards be- 
low the camp and without a landing 
| 





net: Asking the boy to go and pre- 
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Deep, dark waters—the haunt of leisure-seeking old trout. 


pare supper I said “when you hear me 
shout, bring the net—I will catch a 
larger fish.” 


On the other side of the stream there 
lay an old tree trunk lodged there by 
some freshet. It was imbedded there 
in such a manner, jutting out into the 
current, that from the best vantage 
point a cast upstream of about forty 
feet would just reach one end while the 
other could almost be touched with the 
tip of a three ounce rod. I had with 
me a small white miller, tied without 
wings, on a number fourteen hook. 
This was a sample fly submitted for 
a fly casting tournament and was given 
me for good luck by Mr. A. R. Hanners, 
the president of the New York Anglers’ 
Club. Standing in water almost to the 
top of my waders I began to cast in 
proper fashion at the farther end of 
the log, allowing the current to take the 





fly along its side, at the same time re- 
covering the line almost up to the leader 
and then again with a few false casts 
laying out its full length. 


I believe it was Mr. George La 
Branche who advised this procedure in 
order to make the trout surmise that 
not only one, but a whole flock of white 
millers were floating down the stream. 
I made fifty casts or more, but it was 
useless. Reluctantly I retreated toward 
the shore and stood on the very rock 
where I had given gratuitous advice to 
the boy. I felt discouraged but was 
loath to leave and began to toil again 
in the same manner, listening and 
watching the fly in its course along the 
log, when just about as I was going to 
lift it for another cast it was taken by a 
large brown trout. Though suddenly, 
he seemed to rise deliberately. He ap- 
peared to be in no great hurry, closed 
his mouth over the fly with an audible 
smack and turned tail down without 
great trepidation, only then he felt the 
hook and rushed down stream. I played 
out line and yelled like a mad man. The 
boys tell me that I executed an Indian 
war dance on that rock. I could see 
their faces through the trees in blank 
amazement. Now the trout was coming 
toward me. I reeled in furiously and 
howled louder. At last they under- 
stood, came running and one of them 
jumped knee deep in the water and 
netted the fish in front of me. This 
trout was over twenty inches long and 
the largest I had ever caught. Art 
had triumphed; the boys called it luck. 
A SHORT distance above this spot 

the stream is about thirty feet in 
width and impeded by large boulders. 


(Continued on page 374) 
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DR. JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


R. JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL. is 
D dead. The best-known of American anglers, 
and one of the most distinguished author- 
anglers of all times has gone to that “undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveler returns,” 
ee has left behind him a world better that he has 
ived. 

Dr. Henshall came.of_a.distinguished Maryland 
family. He was educated in the institutions of his 
state, and after a thorough grounding in the Clas- 
sics and several years of travel, he took up the 
study of medicine, and after graduation settled in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Later he moved to Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, and it was here in the center of a 
beautiful lake region that he began -his study of 
the black bass. This .So. engrossed him that he 
gave up the practice of medicine and devoted his 
entire attention to fish culture, and eventually 
moved to Montana, accepting a position as Super- 
intendent of the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
at Bozeman in that state. 

In 1910 he left Montana to take up a similar 
position in Tupelo, Mississippi, where he lived until 
1917, returning to Cincinnati, where he made his 
home and from there continued his writings. 

Dr. Henshall succeeded in propagating the gray- 
ling. He was the author of the Federal Fisheries 
Plan. It is generally recognized that had it not 
been for his efforts the black bass would have be- 
come extinct in America. 

During his life Dr. Henshall received many 
signal honors, both at home and abroad, among 
them being a medal from the French Government, 
the presidency of the American Fisheries Society, 
the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, the 
Montana Society of Natural Sciences. Dr. Hen- 
shall was Honorary National President of the 
lzaak Walton League of America. 

He was confined to his bed at the time of their 
late convention, but dictated a message which was 
read to the members. 

“Let us continue the good work already begun, 
and not grow weary of well-doing until our work 
and the work of those who succeed us is finished.” 
These few words express with clarity the subtle 
philosophy and indomitable spirit which enabled 
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him to carry on his useful work, despite his im 
paired vision and physical weaknesses. 

Dr. Henshall has been a contributor to FORES 
AND STREAM for half a century, and practically all 
of his books have appeared at one time or anothe 
in our columns. Among these were 
“Camping and Cruising in Florida,” “The Book of 


the Black Bass,” which is recognized as the most 


comprehensive treatise ever written on what he 
termed the “‘gamest fish that swims,” “More About 
the Black Bass,” “Florida Fish and Fishing,” 
Black Bass, Pike, Perch, and Others,” “Ye Gods 
and Little Fishes,” “Favorite Game Fish of Inland 
Waters,” his autobiography, which is now awaiting 
publication, and his “It Is Not All of Fishing to 
Fish,” which is now running serially in our 
columns. 

The name and the works of Dr. Henshall will 
occupy a position in history which will grow 
brighter with the years, for “the good that men do 
lives after them,” and Dr. Henshall’s life was one 
long effort in the cause of conservation. 


ee ne ee ee 
. THE GAME REFUGE BILL i 


HE most important bill in the cause of con- 
servation passed by the late Congress was 
the Upper Mississippi Wild Life and Fish 
Refuge Bill authorizing the appropriation of $1,- 
500,000 for the purchase of overflowed bottom lands 
along’ the Mississippi River, between Wabasha, 
Minn., and Rock Island, IIl. i 

The Agricultural Appropriation Bill for the year 
beginning July 1st makes an appropriation of 
$400,000 so that work on this project can begin im- 
mediately. The bill was sponsored by the Izaak 
Walton League and was introduced in the House 
by Harry B. Hawes, Congressman from Missouri. 
By the passage of this bill, Congress clearly demon- 
strates that it is alive and responsive to the call 
of the country for game refuges and is ready to 
face the situation squarely. It also indicates, as 
we have previously pointed out, that the defeat of 
the Brookhart Game Refuge Bill was due simply 
to the fact that the best judicial and legislative 
minds of the nation are opposed to the creation of 
new federal bureaus to be supported by a new 
system of direct taxation. 

In the past quarter of a century this country has 
accepted many new forms of taxation, both direct 
and indirect. The limit, however, has been reached 
and far- -seeing statesmen, irrespective of party 
lines, recognize the fact that the over-centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington is leading us on 
ously near autocracy. 

In his annual message to the Izaak Walton 
League in Chicago, last month, President Will H. 
Dilg said: “During the past two years I have spent 
a great deal of time in Washington and I have 
more than a passing acquaintance with many of 
the members of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and over and over again I have been 
told by Republicans and Democrats alike that they 
would have twenty times preferred voting for the 
Game Refuge bill if it represented a straight ap- 
propriation as does the Mississippi Fish Refuge 
bill.” It was suggested by Mr. Dilg that Congres 
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man Harry B. Hawes, who introduced the Missis- 
sippi bill in Congress, be authorized to form a 


committee of Senators and Congressmen to draw 


up a game refuge bill that will pass the next Con- 
gress. This bill should appropriate not less than 
$3,000,000 a year for the next fifteen years with 
concurrent jurisdiction in the states where these 
refuges are located, the scientific development of 
these areas to be left to federal experts and the 
policing to be done by the state constabulary. This 
is straightforward legislation such as the sports- 
men of this country have a right to expect from 
their representatives. 


Today President Coolidge and the leaders of 
thought in both houses of Congress are in favor of 
the creation of refuges for the preservation of our 
wild life. If Dr. Nelson, of the Biological Survey, 
and Mr. Burnham, of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association, will drop their long cherished idea 
of creating a new federal bureau of super game 


_ wardens with a.new form of federal taxation and 








will cooperate with the sportsmen of this country, 
a bill can be written by such men as Congressman 
Hawes and his associates that will pass Congress 
and the purchase of lands for game refuges can 
begin without unnecessary delay. The demand for 
these refuges is so crying and so much time has 
already been lost that common cause should be 
made. FOREST AND STREAM is ready to work with 


the American Game Protective Association and 


Mr. Burnham, the Izaak Walton League and 
Mr. Dilg, the Hon. Harry Hawes, or any other man 
or organization either in or out of Congress, but 


we do not want to waste time on a bill that for 


several years has been batted around Congress; a 
bill that devotes more money to salaries and execu- 
tive expenses than it does to the actual purchase 
of lands; a bill that confers more powers upon a 
small body of men than should be vested in any 
body of men who have ever lived; a bill that is 
absolutely opposed to the legislative sentiment of 
the times; a bill which if gumshoed through Con- 
gress would set afire a revulsion of feeling that 
would imperil the migratory bird law and the whole 
cause of conservation. 


CUT SUNDAY FISHING OF PENNA. 
ANGLERS IN N. J. 


ISHERMEN from Pennsylvania and from 
other states that prohibit Sunday fishing will 
be barred from fishing on Sunday in New Jer- 

Sey, this year, for trout, bass and other game fish. 
This will be the effect of a new amendment of the 
fish and game laws, which make a non-resident fish- 
ing license valid and operative in New Jersey only 
on the days in which fishing is permitted in the 
license-holder’s home state. As Pennsylvania pro- 
hibits Sunday fishing, its anglers were immediately 
restricted by the new law, which went into effect 
when the New Jersey trout season opened on 
April 15. — 


An interpretation by Attorney-General Katzen- 
bach, of New Jersey, holds that the amendment 


applies both to non-resident hunting and fishing 


and non-resident fishing licenses. It leaves no loop- 


hole through which a resident of a non-Sunday 


a 


fishing state can find a way to fish legally on Sun- 
day in New Jersey. The law-does not apply to fish- 
ing in the Delaware River throughout its entire 
length, nor to tidal waters, nor does it concern 
salt water fishing. ; 

Credit for procuring the passage of the measure 
is claimed by organized trout fishermen of north 
Jersey counties, at whose behest it was introduced. 
They contended that the prohibition against Sun- 
day fishing in Pennsylvania sent a great exodus of 
anglers into New Jersey over the week-ends and 
made a heavy drain upon the fishing resources of 
Jersey streams. 


Instructions issued to New Jersey wardens di- 
rect that “if a person from Pennsylvania or some 
other state which prohibits fishing on Sunday, is 
found fishing in this state on Sunday, in waters 
other than tidal waters and the Delaware River, 
they should be considered as fishing without a 


_ license and prosecuted accordingly,” 


THE MAGIC OF JUNE 


OSES and brides and poets run rampant in 
the sixth month. “Nature,” we are told, “is 
now a pretty maid of seventeen.” The honey- 

suckle and the water lily are the month-flowers, 
and with many forms of the classic rose. This 
flower is romance itself, the embodiment of radi- 
ance and color, of legend and virgin beauty. Brides 
press it fervently and whisper all the omens of the 
calendar. Poets weave it into allegorical interpret- 
ation. Anglers pick its wild cousin to carry home- 
ward. In its brief lease of life it is the symbol of 
strength, wisdom, grace and delight, and yet its 
beauty is as inconstant as Spring skies or lovely 
woman’s words. The leaf, the bud, the flower— 
they are but episodes. 


June herself is but a fresh bloom doomed to dim 
and fade under the drenching of relentless suns, 
the blanket of summer dust. Youth marks her 
step, and a carnival spirit enlightens her way, yet 
her reign is fleeting, momentary as the sheen and 
shimmer of a dragon fly’s wings over somnolent 
water. Orchards are ablaze with color, yet a 
fugitive wind tumbles earthward a beauty wrought 
by the gods. 


A great scholar once cried, “Ah, what a world— 
with roses, sunrise and sunset, Shakespeare, Beet- 
hoven, brooks, mountains, birds, maids, ballads— 
why can’t it last, why can’t everybody have a good 
share?” 


UNDER FRIENDLY BOUGHS 


AN knows not the trees beyond the end of 
M pavement until he lounges beneath their far- 

flung arms, listens to the sound of the wind in 
the leaves, and lets the sorcery of nature and land- 
scapes play with the moments of communion. An 
individual mood blends with time and place. Ac- 
quaintance means friendship with wild spirits, 
strange beauty, moments of living at the pinnacle. 
One learns there are worlds and laws beyond the 
last outpost of the fleshpots where life lives in the 
primitive, where beauty stalks amidst tragedy and 
comedy, where the red gods prowl under friendly 
boughs and clean skies. 
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Equipment for the Lone 
Cruiser 


(See Article by Jack o’Lantern on 
page 339) 


UFFLE bags are usually suggested 

for use on a canoe trip. My can- 
did opinion of a duffle bag on a canoe 
trip where no portages are necessary 
would not be permitted in print. You 
will find a bag handy to do your shop- 
ping with, but that is all it is good for 
and any kind will do. 


Make two containers as follows: Get 


an egg or orange crate, make a solid 
box of it and cover with a single piece 
of light canvas, burlap or sheeting; fold 
in the ends as on a package and tack 
them in place, then paint it several 
coats. Make a cover of heavy canvas 
using a piece that is 
large enough to overlap 
all sides about three or 
four inches, turn the 
sides and ends down, 
fold back the corners 
and rivet or sew in 
place. This gives a 
pan shaped cover which 
can be tied on. Paint 
this or waterproof it. 

These cases already 
have a dividing parti- 
tion, put in another one 
on one side and you will have a case 
with three compartments which will 
just accommodate a one gallon canteen, 
an electric lantern, rope and belt ax. 
Your clothes will fit in the larger com- 
partment. Notches will have to be cut 
in the top of the partitions to accommo- 
date the ax and cleats on the ends to 
carry it by. The case just fits cross- 
ways against the thwart. 

The second case is laid out the same 
way and fits behind the bow thwart. 
It should contain your cooking outfit 
in one section, potatoes and vegetables 
in another and the balance of your food 
in the larger one. 

The tent, sleeping bag and grate fit 
between the two cases, and once the 
proper balance has been established it 
seldom changes. With this arrange- 
ment one can get at any part of the 
load without disturbing the rest. 
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After countersinking a small com- 
pass in the rear thwart and throwing 
in your life-preserver cushions, the boat 
equipment is complete. 

Regarding clothes, this is largely a 
matter of personal taste. The follow- 
ing list is merely offered as the writer’s 
choice: 

Mosquito head net. 

Amber eye shade to protect the eyes 
from the glaring sun. 

Slicker that buttons down the side. 

A soft sailor hat for boat and camp 
wear. A cap for town use. 

Two suits of underwear, knee length. 
(Bathing suits fall apart.) 

One flannel shirt, sport style pre- 
ferred. 

Two pair sox. 

One cotton jersey with low neck and 
long sleeves. (Keeps off flies.) 





US. CARTRIDGE BELT ASA TOILET KIT. 


A warm roomy coat that will look 
presentable in town. 

A slip-on sweater. (It can be worn 
over the jersey or under the shirt, does 
not impede movement or take up room 
like a big sweater.) 

One pair heavy woolen pants. (Wool 
drys quickly and can be pulled and 
stretched into presentable shape for 
town wear.) Short pants are an invita- 
tion to flies to eat you up. Long pants 
can be rolled up when required. 

Two pairs of rubber soled tennis 
shoes. (One pair for use in the boat, 
the others for camp and town. Tennis 
shoes look presentable, they are cheap, 
they do not scratch the boat, permit 
wading without being damaged, and 
give ample protection against sticks and 
stones besides drying quickly on the 
feet. Stockings are not necessary with 
these shoes, but protect against flies. 













































A tie, handkerchiefs and a bath towel. _ 

Before leaving home pack a grip with 
what you may want and have it sent 
to you when you near the end of your 
journey. 

An ideal toilet kit can be had by us- 
ing an army cartridge belt and a couple 
of first aid pouches. The belt pockets 
hold all toilet necessities and are easily 
accessible. The pouches will hold a first 
aid packet and a few favorite medi- 
cines. A few extra bandages and a 
trench mirror in your coat pocket fix 
you up. 

Don’t forget to take iodine. A few 
drops in your canteen will kill typhoid 
germs. Your doctor will tell you how 
much is safe to use. 

A good sleeping bag is the best bed 
covering. If you do not wish to buy a — 
new one, sew your blankets up the side 
about five feet and re- 
inforce the end of the 
seam with a triangular 
insert of tape. You 
will need at least three 
warm blankets in the 
fall, or one good blan- — 
ket and a kapock quilt 
bag and a light canvas 
cover. The cover can 
be made from a shelter — 
half. 

The nights are cold — 
in the fall and there is 
always a heavy fog on the river when ~ 
the moon is up. 

The tent should be small and easy 
to erect (preferably with a single pole). © 
Be sure it is absolutely waterproof. A 
leaky tent may ruin your trip or at — 
least spoil a sweet disposition. Use — 
the longest steel tent pins because the — 
short ones won’t hold in the sand when 
it rains. : 

As the cases are waterproof they can 
be left outside, but should be placed — 
flanking the tent door so they can be 
reached from within. Don’t place the — 
cases directly on the ground or they — 
will rot from dampness. Rest them 
on sticks. When leaving camp for an — 
extended absence they can be put in- 
side the tent for safe keeping. : 

The following list of cooking utensils — 
have been tried out for three months 
and found very satisfactory for a one 
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man kit. It is very compact and conse- 
quently takes up but little space. 

One aluminum Boy Scout cook kit. 
(Omit the fry pan.) 

One 7% by 2% fireless cooker pot. 
(Outside top measure.) 

One 8% by 1% deep jelly cake pan. 
(Outside top measure.) 

One 9 inch fry pan (steel) with fold- 
ing handle. 

Knife, fork and spoon, large spoon. 

One pan cake turner, short handle. 

One can opener. 

Wire cloth pot cleaner. 
floats. Dish towel. 

Folding grate (and baker if you like). 

Ax and pocket or 
sheath knife. 

Canned goods are 
recommended for the 
trip as being most 
practical. Only the 
larger cities are con- 
venient to the river 
and so for the sake of 
convenience as well as 
economy it is best to 
carry sufficient pro- 
visions to carry you 
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between ports. By 
purchasing at well 
known chain _ stores 
- you will keep uni- 


 formity in the quality 
of your food at better 
prices. The food list 
given here will last 
about ten days, and if 
purchased in the 
‘smallest sizes there 
will be no waste, this will offset the 
_ slight increase in price. 
4 pounds bacon. 
2 small jars chipped beef. 
2 small cans Vienna sausage. 
1 small can corned beef. 
1 lb. can lard or compound (bacon 
drippings will keep this filled). 
_ 2 small cans baked beans. 
2 small cans chili con carne. 
1 small can corn. 
10 small cans condensed milk. 
| 6 small cans meat by-products. 
_2 small cans sardines. 
' 4 small jars jam. 
1 small jar peanut butter. 
1 Ib. lima beans. 








1 Ib. rice (unpolished). 

2 lbs. yellow corn meal. 

5 lbs. self raising flour (unless you do 
a lot of baking this will last a month). 

1 package spaghetti. 

1 package oatmeal. 

1 lb. raisins. 

2 lbs. prunes. 

2 lbs. apricots. 

6 lbs. potatoes. 

2 lbs. sweet potatoes. 

2 Ibs. onions. 

100 tea tablets (enough for the trip). 

6 oz. can instant coffee (enough for a 
month, has a good flavor, no bother 
to make and not much more expensive 
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LITT Peale 


paprika, it serves all the purposes of 
pepper and can frequently be used 
where pepper is uncalled for and gives 
an appetizing appearance to starchy 
dishes. Cinnamon is a good flavoring 
for rice pudding. 

A sandwich lunch is enough for the 
noon meal and can be made with meat 
by-products, sardines, jam or peanut 
butter. 

For navigation a telescope and the 
light list of the Mississippi River are 
valuable adjuncts. The light list is 
published in two booklets, upper and 
lower Mississippi River (meaning above 
or below the Missouri River), by the 
Department of Com- 
merce and Lighthouse 
Service, and cost 
twenty cents for each 
booklet. By using a 
light list you can al- 
ways tell where you 
are without having to 
depend upon unin- 
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formed natives for 
your information. A 

















telescope is not an ab- 
solute necessity, but 
the convenience of a 
glass is worth the 
extra expense ($6.00), 
for it saves many a 
long paddle ashore to 
read light numbers or 
to hunt a camp site. 
As a parting cau- 





THE OUTFIT 


than coffee). 

qt. can syrup (slip top can). 
small package cheese. 

Ibs. sugar. 

lb. salt. 

lean paprika. 

| can cinnamon, 

3 loaves bread. 

Wheat cakes will serve if you run 
out of bread. 

Waxed bags will do to hold the dry 
foods and bacon. The bacon bag should 
be sewed flat like an envelope. 

I will not attempt a discourse on 
cooking as there are plenty of good 
books to be had dealing with the sub- 
ject. For a condiment I have suggested 
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tion a few don’ts are 
in order: 

Don’t 
wind is your worst enemy. 

Don’t get too close to shore with a 
strong beam wind blowing or you may 
be run aground and swamped. This 
is particularly likely when rounding a 
bend. It is best to tack into the wind 
until you clear the point, you will then 
have the wind on your back. 

Don’t make a galley slave of your- 
self. Take a day off now and then and 
loaf or you will go stale. 

Don’t make short cuts through side 
channels unless you can see the outlet, 
or you may get in a blind pocket. 

Don’t accept a tow from a motor 
boat. A loaded canoe does not tow 

(Continued on page 872) 
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Henry Braithwaite’s Tales of the Forest 


The Fisher Is One of the Most Elusive of Woodlate Creatures. 
Here Is an Interesting Chapter on His Life eerie | 


the martens. How it came to get 

the name of fisher I have never 
been able to find out. It is known as 
the Black Cat in this country and is 
now one of the highest priced furs we 
catch, excepting silver fox, and it com- 
petes with him as a good second. I 
have never had any evidence 
that it ever goes fishing, al- 
though it is very fond of fish, 
and trout particularly, which is 
one of the best baits I know of 
to catch him with. 

The fisher is a determined 
fighter, but the only animal I 
know of that he will deliberately 
attack is the porcupine. He will 
kill and eat them whenever he 
finds them. I have seen some 
fishers with skins nearly worth- 
less from being full of quills, 
and the most singular thing 
about it is, the quills only go 
through the skin, then turn and 
run along between the skin and 
the flesh until they work out. 

Fishers are great climbers and 
jump from one tree to another 
when pursued. They feed on all 
kinds of berries in summer and 
beechnuts and mountain ash 
berries in winter. 


(igs fisher is one of the largest of 


I had an adventure with one 
once that showed me his fighting 
propensity... I started out from 
camp one morning with three 
dogs a man had left in my care 
until his return. The dogs had 
the reputation of being good 
hunters; one was a bull terrier, 
one a fox hound and one a New- 
foundland. It was good snow- 
shoeing and good traveling for 
the dogs. A short distance from 
camp we crossed a fresh Black 
Cat track. As soon as the fox 
hound struck it he started on, 
and the other two followed. There 
was nothing left for me to do but go 
and see what happened. 


Must have gone nearly two miles 

when I came to a hollow pine tree 
which had blown down a short time 
before. The Black Cat had taken re- 
fuge in it and the dogs were barking 
and howling and trying to tear their 
way in. The only trouble then was, if 
they drove him out, they would tear him 
to pieces and spoil his hide. I started 
to cut a notch in the tree and find out 
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where the black cat was and kill him 
in the tree, but I had only struck a few 
blows when he came out. He stepped 
from one dog.to another. and bunches. 
of hair flew at every step. Finally they 


-all got into a pile, but the fisher came 


walking out of it, and when a dog came. 
too close he wheeled around and hit. 





Henry Braithwaite, with pack and axe, following 
a woodland trail, 


him a slap and the dog would roll over 
and yell. I rushed as quick as I could 
for my gun which was standing against 
a tree, but I couldn’t use it for fear of 
shooting the dogs, which if they had 
been mine I would have done.. I fol- 
lowed for a quarter of a mile hoping 
the cat would climb, but he simply went 
on, taking his time, and the dogs kept 
at a respectable distance behind. I soon 
got out of wind and turning back reached 
camp a little after dark, hungry, tired, 
and not in a very good humor. The dog's 
got back some time in the night and 


“caught, about’ the “year 1854. 




















































had the pleasure _ “of staying out of 
doors. ~ 

I well remember the first fisher I ever 
I re- 
member the date because it was about 
the time of the Crimean-War. I didn’t 
know what it was and thought at first 
it was some kind of a fox. None of the 
neighbors knew what it was and 
. finally-I.found two men, one of 
- whom told me it was a Black 
-. eet wand the other called it a 
““picklunk.?’ I skinned and 
cleaned. it ‘the same as a fox, 
took it to Fredericton and got 
--- nine..-shillings: for it, which I 
_- thought was beanee price as 
foxes were on!y worth three to 
five shillings; we counted ovr 
money then in pounds, shillings 
~ and pence.” ° 


nek are very easy ani- 

mals to eatch. I used to 
catch them in traps built the 
Same as marten traps, only 
larger. They were fooled so 
much by traps being too small 
that they got shy of them. In 
setting steel traps for them, 
they are likely to take a foot off. 
Some -set traps with a spring 
pole, but it is a cruel way to 
kill animals. A better way is to 
set the trap along the side of a 
large tree and drive a nail up 
as far as the trap chain will 
reach; leave no brush or any- 
thing round it or the chain will 
get fast in it. See that the tree 
is large enough, so the fisher 
can’t go round and get the chain 
hooked around the trap or him- 
self. I have never lost one with 
a trap set that way. 

I had an old Indian hunter 
with me one winter, and coming 
to camp one night we saw a 
fresh Black Cat track. The Indian 
was carrying a trap we hadn’t set that 
day and says, “set um trap here and 
catch um to-night.” ‘He cut off a little 
fir tree, leaving the stump about two 
feet high, slipped the ring in the chain 
over it, dropped it down and drove. 
wedge in it. He hung a piece of par- 
tridge up for bait and the next morning, 
when we came back on the trail, we 
found that the Black Cat had struck 
our track and followed it to the trap 
and got in; then he had deliberately 
(Continued on page 373) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


“Butterflies from a Deer’s to the Government or State'Entomolo- these flies, which are the adults of 
Mouth” Explained gists. _ the species, have no functional mouth 
Prathoritatively The flies themselves are seldom ob- parts—they do not eat, but devote their 
served,-and on account of their swift whole life to the propagation of the 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: - flight are difficult to capture. They species, first the mating—then the fe- 
“D OT-FLIES” belong to a family of may be found in the mountain regions males, which are in this case the 
two-winged flies that is of special and in the woods where their hosts hunters, with swift flight and unerring 
interest on account of the parasitic abound. It is an interesting fact that instincts locate their quarry. 


habits of the “worms” or larvae, 
all of which are known to prey 
upon mammals. Some species 
of these “worms” are parasites 
in the stomach and digestive 
tracts, others in tumors formed 
by the larvae under the skin, 
(Rabbit Bots, by A. B. Champ- 
lain, FOREST AND STREAM, -De- 
cember, 1923), while the third 
type affects the head and’throat 
of deer, caribou, moose and re- 
lated animals. 

It is the latter type of “bots” 
with which we are now con- 
cerned. The adult or parent 
“bot-flies”’ place their young 


(which in this instance are lar- | 


vae or “worms,” also called 
“bots”) on or about the nose or 
mouth of the animal. The 
“worms” enter the head of the 
host through the mouth or nos- 
trils and feed upon. the matter 
that is secreted by the internal 
mucous membranes, caused by 
the irritating presence of these 
spined “bots.” 

-The nasal cavities are prob- 
ably the original centers of in- 
festation, but the “bots” are 
often dislodged or migrate to 
other situations, such as parts 
of the throat, palate, base of 
tongue, and other similar areas, 
where they cause painful and 
probably dangerous wounds. 

. Our knowledge of this inter- 
esting group of flies is very 
limited, and it is likely that 
there are many conflicting 
stories and superstitions con- 
cerning them. Hunters and 
others would be contributing 
valuable data to our knowledge 
of them, if they would send 
notes on their observations, with 
Specimens of live “bots” from 
mammals or fresh game heads 











DOWN ALONG THE 
LINVILLE 


By Dr. Wade Oliver 


Down along the Linville, 
When dusk lay cool, 

Dad and I would steal away 
To fish a shadowy pool; 
“Dead Man’s Pool” they called 

Its 
Why, I never knew; 
Kind of lonesome-dark it was 


As day burned blue! 


‘Trout? You should have seen 


them, 
Swift and keen of eye, 
Hunger-lean and gamy, 
Leaping at the fly; 
“Ho, that was a beauty!” 
“I’ve got another, Dad!” 
“Cast in by the alders,  ~ 
“And look sharp, lad!” 


Down along the Linville; 
Ah, the years: have flown; .. 


One of us returns at dusk. 


Silent and alone, | 
Puffs his pipe and watches, 
When dusk lies cool, 
Shadow shapes of yesterday 


_ Rise in “Dead Man’s Pool’; 


Hears across the distance 
The singing of a line, 

A reel click,’a far voice 
Crystal-clear and fine: 
“Cast your fly for beauty 
“There, by the alders, lad!” 


- # * * * * * 


God, if you were only here 
To help me land it, Dad! 





The larvae, “worms” or “bots” 
do not transform in the body of 
the host. They leave these situ- 
ations at the proper time, and 
fall to the ground where they 
complete their metamorphosis— 

‘ 1. e., the change from larva to 
pupa and from pupa to adult. 

The ordinary “bots” that at- 
tack horses and cattle, and with 
which we are more familiar, be- 
long to this same family of in- 
sects. They lay their eggs on 
the hair of the animal, where 
they are licked off, and so 
brought into the mucous-lined. 
passages. 

A. B. CHAMPLAIN, 


Penn. Dept. of Agriculture. 





A Good Conservationalist 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM an incurable conserva- 

tionalist of our birds, game, 
fish and fur animals. I have 
spent forty years in personal 
contact with the creatures of 
forest and stream as a hunter, 
trapper, naturaiist and _ pro- 
tector. 

The texture of fur in the fur 
bearers, their habits, tempera- 
ment and methods of living, the 
beautiful birds in the different 
stages of development, have 
taken the most part of my life- 
time and will take the balance. 

Last year I kept an accurate 
record of the destruction of 
what I call. predatory vermin 
which is far superior in num- 
ber to the good, useful and 
beautiful creatures of forest 
and stream. The record fol- 
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9 wildcats, 8 grey fox, 30 red fox, 
34 mink, 54 weasels, 18 stray house 
cats, 22 crows, 11 hawks, 1 owl, 15 
woodchucks, 180 rattlesnakes, 64 water 
snakes, 312 red squirrels. 

So you see I am a destroyer as well 
as a protector. I have no apology, for 
my natural bent for my first plaything 
was dad’s old six-gun. I trapped a 
wolf pup before I could recite all of my 
A B C’s and my first lesson in nature 
was given to me by an old Flathead 
Indian chieftain. 

JOSEPH BARBER, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Maine Deer Change Habitat 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HERE has been a_ remarkable 

change in the habitat of the deer 
in this state within the memory of the 
writer. For nearly 40 years, in his 
younger days, he was in the woods al- 
most constantly in the hunting season, 
and up to within two or three years of 
the close of that period, never saw even 
so much of the track of a deer. No 
one, in fact, hunting in the long-settled 
portions of Maine or New Hampshire, 
thought of seeing a deer. Few owned 
rifles and these were kept chiefly for 
target practice. The shotgun was the 
universal weapon of the less extensive 
woods. Occasionally some ambitious 
party tiring of shooting small game, 
visited some wild section of the states 
mentioned on a deer hunt and when 
they returned from a successful trip 
they were looked upon as a sort of 
heroes by less fortunate Nimrods. 


About the year 1900 it was reported 
that three deer were seen in close prox- 
imity to our village. Great was the 
excitement. Men, boys and even women 
were as anxious to get sight of these 
unusual visitors, as people were to see 
the first automobile. Naturally the 
little band could not long survive the 
crusade that was inaugurated against 
them with the coming of the hunting 
season by everyone who could lay hands 
on a rifle. But after these were bagged, 
more came. Year after year they con- 
tinued to come and in increasing num- 
bers. Other towns, too, were having 
the same experience. The shotgun has 
been deposed from its old time suprem- 
acy by the deadly high power rifle. Men 
for whom ordinary small game has no 
lure have gone crazy over deer, which 
are now plentiful all over the state. 

And following in the wake of the 
deer has come a less welcome visitor— 
the savage bobcat. A few years ago 
anyone hereabout who reported that 
he had seen a bobcat was set down as 
a deliberate liar, or one whose imagina- 
tion was getting beyond his control. 
Recently several have been actually 
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shot by our hunters, and the yowlings 
of others at night in tangled swamps 
indicate that the savage creatures are 
likely to become plentiful, attracted by 
their favorite prey. 

Will McDonald, one of our most suc- 
cessful hunters and trappers, had the 
luck to bag one of these big cats. While 
out fox hunting he came upon its tracks 
in the fresh snow. For nearly two 
miles he followed the trail, bringing it 
to bay under a cliff on a wild mountain. 
The beast snarled savagely, but Will 
had the nerve to draw near enough to 
kill it with a single charge from his 
shot gun. 


JOHN L. WoopBurRY, 
Cornish, Me. 
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Will McDonald and his bobcat. 





A Red Fox Drive 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| AM enclosing a clipping which ap- 

peared in the Indianapolis News 
and which is so unusual in character 
that I am sure it will be appreciated 
by FOREST AND STREAM readers. 

Automobile horns, sleighbells, fish 
horns, hunting horns, slap | sticks, 
whistles, tin cans with resin strings 
attached and all the noise-making 
devices of Halloween and New Year’s 
celebrations raised a din such as might 
have been heard for miles and miles, 
when more than 800 persons conducted 
a successful fox drive Thursday in 
Hancock county near New Palestine. 
Seven foxes were captured alive. An- 
other selected a point in the line 
guarded by two boys, rushed between 





their legs and escaped, and still an- 
other was killed when he tried to rush 
the lines. ‘ 

Farmers had complained that fre- 
quent visits of the foxes that had 
infested the neighborhood had de- 
pleted henhouses, and that . even 
young pigs by scores had been vic-- 
tims of the hungry beasts. 

The hunters formed a square inclos- 
ing an area of about twenty square 
miles. When the square closed in, the 
din from the noise-making devices be- 
wildered the foxes and deafened the 
hunters. 


Covered Twenty Square Miles 


The lines formed at 10 a. m. The 
north line, the National road, was com- 
manded by Albert Bueshing; the south 
line, the Brookville road, was com- 
manded by George Lance; the east 
line, Little Sugar creek, was com- 
manded by Bert Swain, and the west 
line, the Gem and Palestine road, was 
commanded by Edward Ruschhaupt. 
The east and west lines were five miles 
apart, and the north and south lines 
were four miles apart at the start of 
the drive. 

Over hills, down valleys, over 
fences, through brush heaps and 
across prairies the lines moved for- 
ward. The foxes, none to wide-awake 
after visiting neighboring henhouses in 
the night, were rudely awakened from 
New Year’s slumber and, frightened, 
ran from brush piles and fallen logs, 
pursued by the hunters. As the lines 
drew together in an open field about 
two miles north of New Palestine, 
where a large circle of stakes and wire 
had been set up, the foxes evidently 
realized that they were caught. Their 
instinct was to “dig in,” and the foxes | 
dug with all their might in an effort 
to hide. Slowly but surely the line of 
men approached. The inner group 
knelt at the wire circle which was 
about 200 feet in diameter and those 
at the rear interwove themselves in 
such a fashion that escape for the ani- 
mals was practically impossible. 


Race Selves to Exhaustion 


“We will take them alive,” an- 
nounced the captains. “No brutality 
will be allowed. They will race 


themselves to exhaustion within a 
short time and then we can pick them 
up.” 

Such was the case. The tawny 
little animals raced around the cir- 


cle for about twenty minutes and — 


then were taken easily. Several of 
them snapped at heavy leather 
gloves, but no one was bitten. Farmers ~ 
said the hunt was one of the most 
successful held in that part of the state 
for some time. Several rabbits, caught 
in the lines were a prey to several 
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small boys who were experts in club 
hurling. Following the hunt the foxes 
were sold at auction by Bert Swain. 
The persons who bought them and the 
amounts paid, which totaled $82, fol- 
low: S. W. Ruschhaupt, $14.50; Cecil 
Drake, $10.25; George Lane, $12.50; 
Ara Pheres, $12.50; John Short, $10; 
Dera Johnson, $10.25, and Frank Pey- 
ton, $12. The proceeds of the auction 
were given to the county board of chari- 
ties. 
W. O. JENKINS, M. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Another Explanation of the 
Moose’s Dental System 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

READ with interest two letters in 

the March issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM, from W. H. Petry, Quebec, 
and Dr. Thomas Travis, Montclair, 
N. J. 

I did not see Dr. Travis’ story to 
which these two letters refer, but I 
wish to say a few words to set the 


- Doctor right, since he seems to be in 


a receptive mood. 


In regard to the question of the 
moose’s upper teeth: he has none, ex- 
cept the molars. The moose is rumi- 
nant, and, in common with all “cud 
chewers” (including buffalo, bison, yak, 
musk-ox, caribou reindeer, elk, deer, 
big-horn sheep, Rocky Mountain goat, 
prong-horn antelope, domestic cattle, 
sheep and goats), his dental equipment 
consists of 6 incisors and 2 canine 
(very like the incisors) and 12 molars, 
6 on a side in the lower; and in the 
upper jaw no front teeth at all; and 
12 molars. The notable exceptions to 
this rule are the camelidae, camels, 
llamas, alpacas and vicunas, the last 
three of South America; they have two 
incisors and two canine teeth in the 
upper jaw. The musk-deer of Central 
Asia is another exception, in that he 
has two upper canines, or tusks, re- 
sembling those of the walrus, but only 
3 or 4 inches long. 


I have never seen any ruminating 
animal attempt to bite another, though 
I have seen some deer, in anger, lay 
back their ears. Also it is my observa- 
tion that the teeth of all herbivorous 
animals are stained yellow, while the 


‘teeth of carnivora are clean and white. 


I do not doubt that an angry bull 
moose is a formidable foe, but if he 
had no other means of offense than his 
teeth, a man would be perfectly safe 
from the big fellow. 


The above named animals cannot 
bite, as can a dog or horse, nor can their 
teeth tear, as do those of the dog or cat; 
they procure their food by clamping it 
tightly between the teeth below and the 


tough gum above, and thrusting for- 
ward, thereby breaking, not cutting, the 
grass or boughs. A man can safely 
thrust his hand and arm into the mouth 
of a domestic bull, but do not try it 
with a horse. Ask any veterinary. 
P. 8S. HUDDLESTON, 
Red Bluff, Cal. 


Hamilton Bay Angling 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ENCLOSE you snaps of fish caught 

by me in Hamilton Bay and a brief 
account of one day’s fishing. I have 
been a reader of FOREST AND STREAM 
for years, buying it at my book store. 

There are many Americans passing 
through here on their way north to 
Musko and other districts who go home 
disappointed. In fact I went north for 
one week and got only one fish, so now 
I fish practically at my back door. 


Hamilton Bay, which is situated on 
Lake Ontario, is land-locked except for 
a navigation canal about five miles 
long and one and a quarter wide. Wed- 
nesday evening I whiled away the time 
making preparations for Thursday’s 
fishing by shining up my brass and 
copper spoon which -I made myself, 
putting on 75 yards of 15 lb. test King- 
fisher special on my four multiple Kelso 
reel. In the morning I start for the 
fishing grounds. 


I get my boat, row out until I come 
to a circular reed bed where the water 
runs off deep. I anchor 10 feet off the 
reeds. Now, not having had a smoke 
since the night before, I inhale a ciga- 
rette and make my first cast about 30 
yards up along the reed bed. Bang! 
a strike. 

He goes down in deep water, moving 
slowly at first, then he comes up and 
takes a 25 yard spurt. I knew he was 
a big one as I have caught hundreds 
of them, big and small. A big fish moves 
slowly at first, but then look out for 
that quick dash. I put my drag on my 
reel and played him twenty minutes 


before I landed him. I do not use a 
landing net with pike as the triple 
hooks are sure to catch in the net. I 
simply bring him alongside and grasp 
him around the back of the neck, insert 
my thumb and forefinger into the gills, 
which seems to stun the fish. He never 
moves then. Take out the hooks before 
you let go. 

Having landed my big one—8% lbs. 
—I make a complete circle of the reed 
bed, getting eight more, 2 to 3% 
pounders—total weight.31% lbs. Well, 
it is eleven-thirty. I am satisfied with 
the morning’s sport. I reach home at 
twelve. Talk about eating a dinner, 
well, I will leave it to your imagina- 
tions. 

GEORGE STRANG, 


Canada. 


Likes the 20 Bore 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HAVE just finished 


Landis’ article, 
Loads.” 


I am the owner of a twenty-gauge 
Marlin repeater. Mr. Landis said 
something about the twenty, but not 
enough. 


When I first mentioned a twenty to 
my friends, they all had something to 
say against it. Here are several of the 
things that were said to me: It won’t 
carry far, it hasn’t the power, it won’t 
kill a goose at forty-five yards, the 
shells do not contain enough powder 
and shot, it doesn’t scatter enough. 


reading Mr. 
“Duck Guns and 


I bought a twenty-gauge anyway. 
Now I would not trade it for a twelve 
automatic. I have gone out and 
brought down as many ducks with it, 
in the same length of time as the rest of 
these fellows. As for geese, I haven’t 


gotten any this year due to the fact 
that I was ill for nearly three weeks 
during the goose season, which is very 
short here, not that the season closes, 
but they don’t stay around here very 
long. 


But as I said before, I have 
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brought in the ducks, and I have made 
some pretty good shots, As for shatter- 
ing, I brought down three out of a flock 
of four at about thirty-five yards with 
one shot, using number six shot. As 
for reaching out and getting them, I 
brought down a lone duck out on the 
Eyak Flats, at a distance of about sixty 
yards, with the same load, and the 
duck’s breast was pretty well torn. I 
find the twenty a very neat little gun, 
and it has done well on ducks and 
grouse, also rabbit. And I have all the 
confidence in the world that it will do 
as well on geese as the twelve. Why 
shouldn’t it? It has the same powder 
charge as the lightly loaded twelve, it 
has less shot per load, of course, shoots 
a little closer, but where does the sport 
come in where your shot scatter all over 
the range? All that the twenty needs 
is publicity. _It deserves it. What do 
you say, twenty-gauge owners? Let’s 
give the twenty the chance it deserves. 


The duck and goose season is closed 
here now, but when it opens I will get 
some snapshots of some of the results 
I get with my twenty and send them to 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

G. R. McVICKER, 
Mile Seven, Alaska. 


Striking Position of the Rattler 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HEN we were locating the Bur- 
lington Railroad across the plains 

of Wyoming and Montana, we stirred 
up a good many rattlesnakes. We 
stepped on these snakes ‘at times when 
they were hidden in the grass. The 
sensation given one is much the same 
as stepping on a garden hose.. As we 
always wore puttees or heavy leather 
legging, this protection proved suffi- 
cient. 
I had some curiosity as to the posi- 

) 


‘DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 





Rattler coiled, getting into striking position. 


tion these snakes asume when angry 
or about to strike. Running onto a 
nice big plump rattler, neatly coiled up 
with the tip of his tail erect, and, as a 
warning, giving a mild rattle, we ap- 
proached near enough to take his pic- 
ture. I then secured a long stick, prod- 
ded the snake until he became angry 
and assumed the tense and venemous 
attitude shown in the second picture. 


The snake was then dispatched by 
a moderate stroke on its head, as is the 
custom, in order to rid the country of 
what is a constant menace to man and 
beast. 

E. GILLETTE, 


Sheridan, Wyo. 





Agreeing With Mr. Vickers 


WOULD like to back up Mr. Vickers 
in his March letter on the porcu- 


‘pine. 





twp Rattler in aggressive attitude, ready to strike. 
* 
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‘bush. 


I could cite several cases where the 
porcupine has saved lives in northern 
Ontario, but one will suffice. 


The incident occupied great atten- 
tion in Toronto not very many years 
ago, because the gentleman who took 
part in it was well known. This man, 
who was a doctor, went away to north- 
ern Ontario for a vacation in July. 
Unfortunately, he became lost in the 
brush and for three weeks airplanes 
and search parties patroled the woods 
day after day. At length he was given 
up as dead and the parties returned 
along with the planes. However, the 
doctor surprised the province by walk- 
ing into a little town three weeks later. 
When questioned, he stated that he had 
lived on raw porcupine, since he had 
no matches. He also stated, that hav- 
ing no rifle, he had to kill them with 
a stick. This statement can be proven 
by either the Toronto Telegram or the 
Toronto Star. — 

While in the district around Parry 
Sound last year, I had the pleasure of 
meeting this gentleman of the quills 


‘and the only thing I received was a 
boot full of quills and then he rolled 


into a ball and later bounded into the 
I also learned that in this dis- 
trict he -is called the ‘“Traveler’s 
Friend.” 

Why should people wish to kill the 
porcupine when he is harmless and is 
not like the skunk, weasel, mink, etc.? 
He commits no damage except around 
camps. 

On the whole Mr. Porky is a friend 
of man and should be allowed to live in 
peace. 


Wo. Harris, 
Toronto, Canada. 





. 
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Thinks Passenger Pigeons Were 
Drowned 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


EING a reader of your magazine, 

I must say that I was deeply 
touched by the article of Dr. V. Bene- 
dicto, of Cuba. My mind has been at 
sea the same as the doctor’s, concerning 
the loss of our once numerous flock of 
passenger pigeons. Being on a farm 
well onto ten years in my younger days, 
the subject of passenger pigeons was 
never passed up and I was eyes and 
ears to hear some of the old-timers 
who actually saw and shot into these 
flocks. Truly it was murder, wantonly 
to destroy as they did. Now it may 
seem a joke to some, but the writer 
\speaks of what he has actually heard 
from men who lived the lives of out- 
door men and thought twice before they 
spoke or wrote once, and when they did 
write or speak it wasn’t fiction but the 
truth as real sportsmen would tell it 
away from a camp fire. 

It was not unusual when firing into 
a flock heading for its roosting place 
at night, into the heavy woods, to get 
a bushel basket full of pigeons, and one 
shot was enough, as they were so thick 
they couldn’t be missed. And when 
they would start migrating it would 
take hours for them to pass, as the 
sky literally was full of pigeons. Mil- 
lions and millions of them. So far so 
good as to numbers. Now about the 
total extinction of these birds which 
seems a total mystery to the whole 
world at large. 
| It seems as though “the sea has 
Swallowed them up” would be about 
the right term to apply to this case. 
As we know, the wild pigeon bunched 
or flocked, and migrated. Now, ac- 
ieding to articles in different maga- 
‘tines, the way I figure it out is that 
they were heading for South America 
i 








on their migration and were overcome 
by a storm, swept into the ocean and 
drowned. Sailors who passed through 
the “death belt” reported their vessels 
riding days and days through the bodies 
‘of drowned pigeons. 





J. D. WILDE, 
| Cleveland, Ohio. 





14 
_ (Many letters have been received in 
regard to the disappearance of the pas- 
‘senger pigeon and it appears that the 
subject has an universal interest. To 
date, however, no one has been able to 
clear up the mystery satisfactorily. 

So many subjects come up for dis- 
cussion in the Letters’ Section that we 





believe it best not to devote any. 


more space to the passenger pigeon 
‘question until current problems have 
been attended to.—Editors.) 

a 






A Certain Method of Recapturing 
Escaped Animals 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


i NegSeih een to the papers, a valu- 
able baboon in Central Park 
menagerie escaped from its cage, and, 
although still confined in the building, 
had eluded all attempts of the keepers 
to recapture it by lassoing, cornering, 
snaring, etc, so had to be shots 
Apparently the keepers do not know 
a certain simple method of securing a 
dangerous animal when at bay. This is 
one which, in my early days, was com- 
monly used for ’coons, lynxes, wildcats, 
etc. We would fasten one, or perhaps 
two, fox traps, firmly on the end of a 


'10-foot pole, open and set the traps, 


then, with a man at each pole, push the 
traps toward’ the animal. As it strikes 
the pan deliberately, or treads on it, 
the animal is at once a prisoner. 

For a larger animal like a baboon, 
a wolf trap would have been necessary, 
but four men with four heavy traps on 
poles, could have got that baboon in 
a few minutes. As these traps are 
smooth-jawed, and if necessary may be 
muffled with a rag, the valuable animal 
would not have been injured at all in 
the recapture. 

The menageries I know have catching 
nets for escapes, but, strange to say, 
none of them seem to have realized the 
effective simplicity of the muffled trap. 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


The Size of an Elephant’s Brain 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ECENTLY I saw a piece of ignor- 

ance displayed in a sporting maga- 
zine, which, while it doesn’t amount 
to much, shows how misrepresentation 
often leads a sportsman astray. What 
I refer to is the discussion relative to 
the size and shape of an elephant’s 
brain that appeared in a recent issue 
of a contemporary of FOREST AND 
STREAM. One writer contended the 
elephant’s brain was the size and shape 


Diagram Showing Brain 





Front” View 





Cavity of Tho Elophant 


Where spine 


of a man’s fist, while the other had an 
equally fantastic theory to expound. 
Without any idea of entering the lists 
of this profound discussion, I shall give 
you the rigorously exact measurements 
of the brain capacity of a young, but 
full grown tusker shot last year in 
Indo-China. The skull was split from 
ear to ear disclosing the brain which 
filled the cavity. The measurements 
of this cavity were as shown in the 
rough diagram printed on this page. 
This information may be of value to 
some prospective African or Indian 
hunter, and with that hope in view, I 
have penned these few lines. 
JOHN CONSIDINE, 
Major of Cavalry, U.S. A. 
Philippine Is. 


A Day With Small Mouth Bass 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N reading FOREST AND STREAM I take 

delight in some of your stories. I 
have been a lover of the fishing and 
hunting life and of course your maga- 
zine appeals to me. 

I have a friend, Robert Stockton, 
and he and I fish a great deal together. 
With his fishing launch (Tags) we go 
to the mouth of the Clinton River, 
which empties -into Lake St. Clair. 
Then in some favorite spot we drop 
anchor to see who gets the first small 
mouth bass. Most always it’s Bob. 
But at times we have been so dis- 
couraged that we are ready to go for 
smaller game. When Bob says, “I have 
a hunch, get me a small minnow hook, 
bait it with a worm and I’ll catch a 
few small perch,” he then makes an- 
other cast for the bunch and bang— 
that’s what they were feeding on, and 
that’s what they wanted. 

From then on we get the limit and 
they are some bass for weight. The 
largest was 6% pounds and it is a rare 
thing to get them that size. It takes 
experience to handle them. 

We use from 50 to 75 feet.of good 
linen line in 15 to 20 feet of water and 
fast current. H. R. BAsBcock, 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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Florida Sea Angling 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ALF a mile west from the seashore 

of Palm Beach is Lake Worth, and 
across the lake is West Palm Beach 
where we are located. The latter is a 
regular city. Lake Worth is 15 miles 
long and about half a mile wide and is 
connected with the Atlantic by an inlet 
three miles from our wharf. The 
drainage canal from Lake Okeechobee 
empties into Lake Worth and conse-' 
quently the water is almost fresh, but 
there is good fishing in the lake when 
the weather does not permit going out- 
side. The finest sport in the fishing 
game is found right outside the inlet 
at Palm Beach. People from all over 
the world come here to enjoy the fun. 
It is better than anywhere else on 
either coast of Florida. The most com- 
mon fish at present are the king fish, 
of the mackerel family. They run from 
three to forty pounds and even the 
smallest are the greatest fighters you 
ever saw. The average fish weighs 
about 8 lbs. 

The king fish work north in the 
Fall and then come back and locate off 
this coast in December and stay here 
until March. 

The tackle used is a. heavy linen line 
about 200 ft. long with a lead 20 ft. 
from the end; then at the end of the 
line is a swivel to which is attached a 
12 to 15 ft. fine steel wire or leader 
which is almost invisible in the water. 
The hook is covered with a strip of 
bright shiny meat, cut from the belly 
of the king fish or mullet. When the 
boat is moving as slowly as the engine 
will turn over or at a speed of less than 
one mile an hour against the Gulf 
Stream the bait resembles a small fish 
swimming 15 or 20 ft. below the sur- 
face. The king fish bites with a wicked 
yank and sometimes jumps high in the 
air with the bait in his mouth. 

It is surely some thrill and a tough 
tug to get that boy up to the boat. 
But after you have pulled him in 
straight ahead and then start to change 
his course upwards, he takes a differ- 
ent notion about being hauled out of 
the water and then the fight begins. 
IT know now where they get the expres- 
sion “as mad as a horse mackerel.” 
You will have no trouble in getting him 
up to the side of the boat, but then he 
may pull 20 ft. of the line out of your 
hands three or four times before you 
can get him out of the water and swing 
him into the boat. And if he is a big 
one, you are very lucky to land him at 
all, even with the gaff. 

They have a double row of teeth like 
a saw blade and sometimes they strike 
at the line and cut it as clean as a 
knife. We have caught several that 
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weighed 18 lbs., and I got one weighing 
24 lbs. Then Dad came along with a 
28 pounder and it took both of us to 
land him. He was nearly five feet long. 

Once I got a big fellow and when he 
came alongside there was nothing on 
the hook but his head. A shark had 
taken the whole fish with one bite. An- 
other time I got a small one and a 
shark chased him right up to the boat 
and the little fish was swimming as 
hard as he could with the hook in his 
mouth to escape the shark. As fast as 
I could pull the line I could not keep 
it taut and the shark (fully a ten- 
footer) was following that fish just like 
a snake gliding through the water. Dad 
jumped up on the stern deck and beat 
on the deck with the gaff hook and 
yelled at the shark like he used to cuss 
his old Dolly cow around. I got the 
fish in before he was devoured, but the 
shark came within two feet of the boat 
in the chase. 


We hooked two sail fish since we 
have been fishing, but they broke the 
hooks or lines before we could land 
them. They weigh from 40 to 75 
pounds and when they raise their sails 
(dorsal fin) which are about a foot and 
a half wide, nothing can turn them in 
the water. The way to get the sail 
fish, they tell me, is to use rod and 
reel with a 300 ft. line. Then you can 
play the fish until he is exhausted and 
lift him aboard with the gaff. 


Pp. A. HATTON, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Woodchucks—Their Habits and 
Ways 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE read a lot on the hunting 

of woodchucks in your magazine 
and will also say there is nothing in 
it that I don’t read. Every word is in- 
teresting, from the first to the very 
last. I was born and lived on a farm, 
until I was nineteen. Every time I 
could get away from work I was in the 
woods with my gun. 


As for hunting woodchucks, it is 
surely a good pastime during the sum- 
mer months. Owing to the damage they 
do to the meadows, the state of Michi- 
gan used to pay a bounty for their 
scalps. I do not think a woodchuck 
travels very much at night, but in the 
morning as soon as it is warm and the 
dew is off the grass, you will see them 
coming out to feed. During the after- 
noon, from four o’clock until sunset, 
you will find them out feeding again. 
I always found them to do their travel- 
ing during the day and have killed many 
of them this way. If you see one that 
is traveling, if you try to get him, the 
first thing he will do is climb a tree 


. out making them show fright. 


or any object that will take him out of 
your reach. I have even known them 
to swim, something which I could not 
believe at first; but since, while fishing 
in the Muskegon River, I saw one going 
past me downstream. He went about 
20 rods and then crawled out on the 
bank. Since that time I have seen sey- 
eral of them swim. 


But hunting them is more fun. If 
they have not been shot at much, some 
of them will sit up on their hind legs 
and watch you until you get within a 
hundred or seventy-five feet of them 
and then you are almost ashamed to 
shoot them, but when you think of your 
fields that they dig up, you don’t waste 
much time. Others that have been 
hunted more will sit up and watch for 
a minute. Then they will go in their 
den. But this is what interests me, 
If you will go up real quietly, look at 
the den to see which hole or entrance is 
used most (they always have three or 
four), the one that he travels most is 
the one you want. See the way it runs 
in the ground. Then take a position 
so that Mr. ’Chuck, when he comes out 
to look around, will have his back to 
you. ¢ 

I always used to sit about six feet 
from the entrance. Asa rule, you won't 
have to wait more than fifteen minutes, 
but you will have to watch the entrance 
carefully and not make the least noise. 
First you will see just his nose and he 
will be scenting all the time. He will 
move forward slowly. SoI used to wait 
until just about enough of that nose 
came in sight so I could aim right 
even with the edge of the hole and hit 
just ahead of the eyes. I have killed 
many of them and have got a good 
many just this way. I also have omg 
them and seen them get into the ground, 
where, when digging out the hole, you 
will find your woodchuck dead. Unless 
you are a good hand: at digging them 
out, it is foolish to try it for an old 
‘chuck will dig a new hole and fill it i 
behind him so that it is impossible t 
tell where he is. I have lost several 
them this very way myself, but the 




























eighteen inches. I have known them to 
go down four feet in sandy land whet 
water would not get in their nest. A 
for trapping them, a number 1% trap 
is as small as you can expect to hold a 
full grown ’chuck with and make sure 
that it is well fastened, for a wo 
chuck is as strong an animal for it 
size as any animal I know. In places 
where they are not hunted, you ¢ r 
walk within.a couple rods of them with 
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GEORGE PEACOCK, 
Chicago, II 


A New Campings Improvement 


Folds neatly to size 5”x7"x38”. 
Weighs only 16 pounds. 
Rubber tipped legs. 





All steel frame. 
Enameled in green, 
Rust proof. 


The Cable Steel Folding Cot 


Now, after many years of effort, a per- handle makes it easy to carry. It can be 
fect steel folding cot is available to all placed on the running board of the car 
campers! Realcomfort. Light weight. or under the seat. 

Greater strength. Allthese are combined This new cot, with all its betterments, 
in the Cable Steel Folding Cot. costs no more than a wooden one. Yet 
It can be opened or closed in 50 seconds. it is sturdier and much more comfort- 
. . able. The tailored top of 12 oz. khaki 
duck will not sag and is especially tested 
ground, for strength and long wear. 


The Cable Cot weighs only 16 pounds Visit your dealer today and insist on 


and can be carried around without seeing the Cable Cot. No other will 
fatigue on long hikes. A convenient satisfy you. 


— ee Re = 


| 

| 

: . . . 

It automatically adjusts itself to uneven 


New-day refinements. Foldcom- Order Here 


tly. R i ‘ : 

Pe. "hae Re eagail e only in case your dealer cannot supply you. 
. steel. Strong. Comfortable. PODS 
Chair weight, 43 ounds, price : 
$1.50; Stool, 4 Be ee eae THE CABLE CORPORATION, Sales Dept. 

Woolworth Building, New York City 

tl vi : — Enclosed find $5.50 for which’ please ship me 
' teas one Cable Cot, prepaid. 


| Also Cable Steel Chairs and Stools 
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The best Boats that skill and experi- 
ence can produce. Prompt shipment 
from nearest factory to you, at real 
money-saving prices. 


2 eg: Factories 





Safe, Strong and Durable. A complete line, includ- 
ing non-sinkable Sponson’Canoes. Choice of many 
rich and distinctive color combinations. Prices 
$48 and up. 





—For row or outboard motors. Sold ready built or 
knockdown. Easily cleaned and practical for all 
purposes. Prices $29 and up. 

Square 
Stern ¥ 
Row- er 

boats—Made both smooth sides and lap strake 

construction. Steady, seaworthy and easy to row. 

Prices $50 and up. 

Double 
Ender 
Row- 

ep aape pee called St. Lawrence River Skiffs. 

Fastest of all rowboats. Prices $44 and up, 








Special “ 
Fish 
Boats 

—For oars or outboard motors. Sturdy, stable, 


wont roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for 
the shallows. Easy to row. Prices en and up 


Out- * 
board ©= 
Motor - : 
Boats—Lake Model—River Modet end Pe Model. 
Each designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 
use. Prices $65 and up. 

Speed “et. 
Model -i 
—For ¥ 
outboard motors. World winner of Gold Cup Races 
at Detroit. Fastest of all boats for outboard motor 
use. Prices Ais and Up. 




















Model i 
—With”* ss 
inboard motor installed. For Taine rivers, enero 
water and weeds. Propeller does not project below 
keel. May be run over logs or rocks without injury 
Prices $200 and up. 

\.- = = 
Bottom 


Motor if acai 
Bsate= Gieviound of the water. Roomy, steady 
and seaworthy. Very fast. Prices $390 and up. 


Catalog Free—Save Money 
—Order by Mail 


State kind of boat in which you are interested. 
(10) 
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(Write to either a 
405 Ellis Ave., y 125 ElmSt., 
PESHTIGO, WIS. . .f.. .CORTLAND, N. ¥.. 
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The day’s limit for three. 


A Real Day With the Grouse 


The Delights of Wisconsin in the Autumn 


By DR. CHAS. F. HARRIS 


fast drawing to a close. We had 

had some good shooting as we 
could get away from our business cares 
for a time, either in the morning or in 
the evening, but were anxious to get 
our bag limit on just one day. 

A consultation was therefore held on 
the evening preceding the last day. 

After considerable discussion it was 
decided to start out next morning 
shortly after daybreak. ~The cover se- 
lected was to be out in the district 
known as Sand Bay. This particular 
section of the Bayfield Peninsula of 
Wisconsin is one of the most gorgeously 
attractive portions of our entire coun- 
try. Most of the other hunting parties 
that had been organized for the day 
were going down into the southern and 
western parts of the county. As a re- 
sult, we imagined we would be quite 
to ourselves, which contention proved 
to be true. 

The morning broke fee as a bell, 
and with just enough crispness in the 
air to make everyone glad of the op- 
portunity to get away and be out in 
the open. After a mighty good break- 
fast of eggs, toast and hot Arbuckles, 
prepared by Joe, our aide rapidly took 
us out to the cover. The trees and 
brush had donned their autumn array 
of foliage; the reds, scarlets and purples 
blending with the blues, greens and yel- 
lows in a never ending riot of color 
and beauty. The dew that had collected 
on the leaves reflected the sunlight that 
studded these spectral rainbows with 
millions of diamonds and emeralds. To 
see these woods of northern Wisconsin, 
and particularly this portion, in the Fall. 
of the year, is to have photographed 


iRes open season on grouse was 
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indelibly into one’s memory an image 
that time never can erase. 

Along Highway 13 we went to the 
Carver school, from there we took what 
is known as the Sand Bay road, up 
which we traveled two or three miles, 
A few hardy settlers toiling away have 
produced the necessary clearings, hay 
and grain fields, in which we hoped to 
find our game. Choking, temporarily, 
our aide, we spread out into a likely 
looking field. We had scarcely entered 
when up went a covey of these won- 
derful grey-breasted beauties. Every- 
body, I say everybody, when I really 
mean all but myself, unlimbered their 
fours and fives chilled. I stood there, 
mouth wide open, and watched. The 
range was too great, and all that 
dropped was a few feathers. A mighty 
good alibi for standing there with 77 
gun across my arm. 


ene birds flew over a large slashing 
to the north, and went down into 
a field on the other side. Hot on their 
trail we went, and flushed them again 
from a fence corner. This time, after 
the barrage had died down, we found 
that six fine boys had “bit the dust.” 
The remainder of the flock circled back 
into the field from which we had first 
flushed them. ‘Another short council. 
was held, when it was decided that Joe 
and Hank should again go into this 
field, while the agent and I would re- 
tse through the slashing and get them 
as they went up and passed over us. 
This did not work to our advantage, 
the grouse being somewhat leary, were 
becoming wilder, and took to the air, | 
before any of us were within ran 
The flock also was beginning to breal 









up, and.dropped down in twos and 

threes into the woods, hence a drive was 

made through there. This netted us 
- several more. 


PECULIAR incident happened 
while we were driving through this 

_ brush. Joe was perhaps some ten rods 
to my right, and, as we neared the edge 
of the slashing, two birds flushed from 
directly in front of me. One swung off 
to the right, and was immediately lost 
to view; the other angled to the left. 

I took this one and made a clean kill. 

After running up to get the flopping 
bird, I was returning, holding it by the 

neck, when suddenly, and without warn- 
_ ing, came Joe, carrying one in a similar 
fashion. He asked me where I got 
mine, I asked him the same question. 
It developed that the bird going to the 
right had crossed directly in front of 
him, and our two shots had been simul- 
taneous, neither hearing the other shoot. 
Hank and the agent emerged into the 
clearing just then, and both swore they 
had heard but one report, so exactly 
had they been timed. 

We hunted the brush until noon and 
had fourteen excellent, fat grouse. We 
then came back to the city for our mail 
and dinners. Returning over the same 
trail about two o’clock we went over into 
another timbered section in the same 
vicinity. Here we had equally good 
shooting, although it had to be much 
quicker, for reason that the brush was 
heavier. Also it took more birds get- 
ting into the air to complete our bag. 
Even then there was but one bird, 
hard hit, that we could not find, for it 
had crawled off and hid itself. 

~These twenty grouse, every one of 

them as fat as butter, furnished our 
deer hunting gang of fifteen fellows, 
known as the “Cochran Gang,” because 
of the location of our hunting shack, 
with a repast to be imagined only by 
those who have hunted, killed and eaten 
grouse. 





HE other parties that traveled far 

from home returned late the same 
evening with good bags, and good 
stories of how they got them. We, 
who had gone but a few miles from 
our own door steps, had had equally 
good, if not better, shooting. Also the 
_ Kodak made proof positive that we were 
telling the truth. 
I have found in a few short years 
Since leaving Chicago, and coming up 
_here to chase the elusive dollars, and 
_Tecreate, that northern Wisconsin with 
her myriad inland lakes, containing 
. most every variety of game fish; Lake 
Superior which furnishes us from our 
front door yards with lake trolling, in 
_ Season, for the big fellows; and our 
Woods, abounding in game such as 
grouse, partridge, deer and a few bear, 
isa sportsman’s paradise which is hard 
| to duplicate. 
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1726 Columbus Road 
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A2 Bass in 2 Ho 


are on the 
Little Egypt Wiggler! 


**You will find enclosed photo of freshwater bass caught in 2 hours with your 


Little Egypt Pork Rind Minnows. 


‘‘We were trying the bass with all kinds of bait, but with very poor success. Then 
one day I bought one of your Pork Rind Minnows—the Little Egypt. 


“‘The very first day out I got 16 in 2 hours! Second trip, 22 in 3 hours. 
It was June 15th when I first used your 


trip, 42 in 2 hours, as shown in the photo. 


Third 


pork rind lure and I have gone from one to four times each week since, and have 


never failed to ‘bring home the bacon!’ 


“‘Other fishermen go—and say the ‘conditions were not right.’ 


right when I go with your pork rind. I want to thank you for 
making a bait at a very low price that is the best bait on the 
market today regardless of cost.’’ 
Very truly yours, 
W. B. KYZER, 
Mims, Fla. 


Don’t jeopardize the success of your trip this year by going 
without a supply of Al Foss Pork Rind Lures. As Mr. Kyzer 
tells you, these lures will bring home the bacon when every- 
thing else fails. And get the genuine Foss pork strips to use 
with them! Sent direct if dealer cannot supply. 





“Never a back-lash—every cast 
perfect—simply uncanny!”’ 


So says an angler who used one of these reels 
on a two-weeks’ fishing trip. 


_ This snarl-proof casting reel is to all appearances, and 
in actual fact, equal in design, materials and workmanship 
to any other high-grade reel made. The only difference is 
a simple centrifugal device revolving within the reel arbor 
—a little policeman who raises his hand at the proper 
moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 

Make this test at your dealer’s: — Have him rig up this 


reel with line and if there is not room for you to actually 
east, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off of line, and 
with the other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that 
while the line will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily 
stripped off, rewound and ready for another demonstration, Then 
try this with any other reel and_see what happens. 

Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting 

Reel will “back-lash” under careless handling. But the line wi/l 
not become snarled, it will readily strip from the spool for re- 
winding and continued casting. 
. Specifications:—The No. 3-25 is nickel silver, satin finish, with 
jeweled end thrust bearings. Capacity 50 yds.—14 Ib. test line. 
Double balanced handle; pyralin grips. Quadruple multiplier 
with click. Screw off oil caps. Spiral gears. Pivot bearings of 
high grade non-wearing bronze. All steel parts of best tool steel 
drill rod. Spool shaft of hardened tool steel. Has metal arbor 
7%” diameter, making it unnecessary to build up the spool with 
a lot of dead line. Find plate diameter 2”. Length of spool 15%”. 
Weight 8 oz. Leather case. 

If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 30 davs. Then, if 
you want to worry along with your other reels, send it back, and money will 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





They are always 









SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
14, or 544 02., $1.00 





JAZZ 
WIGGLER 
% or 54 02., 50c 


/ ORIENTAL 

WIGGLER 
_ % or 5% OL, 
$1.00. All Red, 
All White, or 
Redand White 





45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fly -Spinner 
sizes 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Greatest Sporting 


Goods Store in the World 


Castles In 
The Air 








let a camp be your 
summer castle. 


This year, 


On the Abercrombie & Fitch 
camp floor, patronized the world 
around by campers and explor- 
ers, learn exactly what your 
camp needs are—and how read- 
ily they may be met. 

Khaki camp suits, extra knick- 
ers, camp shirts and hose, khaki 
hats and canoe mocassins—com- 
plete camping outfits for men 
and women. 

Tents, air beds, wool blankets, 
gasoline stoves, Aluminol cook- 
ing outfits, refrigerator baskets; 
in fact anything and everything 
to make the camper’s RNa 
dreams come true. 


Write for 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Ave. and 45th St. 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 











1925 Camping Booklet 
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A good bag of ’chucks. 


The Woodchuck Gang 


Making a Fine Art of Rifle Shooting in the Field 


By WENDELL F. FOSTER 


N looking over some old pictures, this 
one put me into that reminiscent 
mood that requires a few words from 

me, more especially as FOREST AND 
STREAM has of late contained a num- 
ber of short articles relating to our old 
friend Marmotta monax., Tweny-five 
years ago the neighborhood from which 
I write contained two score or more of 
those kindred spirits known as rifle- 
cranks. The Green Mountains on one 
hand, and the broad, highly cultivated 
meadows of the Connecticut and Deer- 
field river valleys on the other hand, 
were the home of this fraternal group 
known locally as the ‘“Woodchuck 
Gang.’ There were no officers, rules 
or regulations to this bunch of worthies, 
but there was a very close under- 
standing, and at the drop of the hat 
they were ready to shoot and shoot 
close, at any time and place within our 
dominions. These dominions covered 
the above-named river meadows and 
mountain farms for a distance of thirty 
miles, which were literally covered with 
woodchuck holes. ’Chucks are consid- 
ered. “ripe” from the last of May until 
the last of September when they gen- 
erally “hole up” for the season. 

The equipment used by the Gang 
would bear the closest inspection. The 
weapons were all target rifles of the 
most approved pattern and_ included 
Farrows, Popes, Maynards, Ballards, 
Winchesters, Stevens, and Remingtons, 
all with the heavy number three bar- 
rels, some with set-triggers, and all 
equipped with a full length telescope of 
ten or twelve diameters. These glasses 
were made by a member of the Gang 
and were adjustable for both elevation 
and windage. Each rifle, as equipped, 
would weigh about twelve pounds, and 
with the powerful glasses, hardly suited 
for off-hand work, except in emer- 


It will identify you 


Note the tripod and rifle telescope. 


gencies. But an ingenious member had 
perfected a folding tripod rest, com- 
posed of three pieces of tough, hard 
wood, slightly tapered and sharpened 
at the small ends; two of the rods were 
somewhat longer and all were joined by 
a peculiar joint forming, when closed, 
a good walking stick, and when opened 
up and set firmly into the ground, a 
perfect rest for any height from the 
prone position to twenty-five inches. 
This brought the sport down to a 
fine art. Some of the shots taken were 
from twenty to eighty rods, sometimes 
even more. Note the word rods. 
of our men were Vermonters, and every- 
thing in Vermont is in rods, not yards. 
For very long shots it was customary 
to sit on the ground, elbows on knees, 


Some — 


with rifle barrel resting in crotch of © 


tripod, put the cross-hairs on Mr. 
’Chuck’s head and let her go. Head 
shots were really all that were sure to 
kill at once, and as the tip of the tail 
was our evidence, it was necessary to 
calculate distance accurately and hold 
mighty close. 


OMETIMES several could be shot 
from one position. 
semi-smokeless powder, which helped us 
some in judging distance. 


We all used 


We gener- | 


ally paced long shots and it was often — 


surprising what long distance kills 
were made. Many a woodshed door 


bore evidence to the accuracy of the 


outfits of those pre-war days. 


Scientific stalking was often resorted { 


to. I want to say right here that the 


man who ean stalk and kill an old 
’chuck that has been shot at and 
creased, or lost an ear or some other — 
part of his anatomy, can stalk and 


kill any animal that walks on earth to- 
day, barring none. 
These old foxy-grandpa woodchucks 


aa Terms 3 


will have the usual hole with its mound 
of earth for a lookout above the level of 
the surrounding meadow, from which 
they slip out of sight like a phantom 
on the slightest suspicion of danger. 


HE hunter taking a prone position 
commanding the hole where Mr. 
’Chuck was seen to vanish, may lay 
there half an hour or longer watching 


through the telescope to see a nose Gr an |. 


eye appear, each blade of grass and 

every bit of sand shows plainly, but 

Mr. ’Chuck does not appear. The 

chances are that this is an old settler 

who has met disaster at some time and 
not so far back as to forget it. So he 
has rigged up a scheme to beat the 
next two-legged party who comes along 
by simply running a tunnel some dozen 
or more feet from the home ranch and 
comes up to the surface through a very 
small hole, big enough to put his head 

through possibly three inches. Not a 

particle of dirt is seen about this hole 

(we call them dropper holes). If he 
gets suspicious of some distant object 
he simply slides down his main en- 
trance, runs to the dropper hole and sits 
there by the hour with only his nose 
and little pig eyes showing among the 
grass or clover. 

With a tenderfoot this works fine, 
| but our old veteran has an all-seeing 
‘eye and is up to just such tricks, so 
/Mr. ’Chuck loses the game and the tip 
of his nose and tail as well. 





OODCHUCKS have a variety of 

habits. Some are early birds and 
will only come out at sunrise or very 
early in the day. Some shy old fellows 
‘take the noon hour, a time when the 
farm help are at dinner. Then there 
‘are sunset or evening ’chucks, but the 
,accepted choice of the Gang was for 
‘the late afternoon. 
‘Some of our territory among the 
mountain farms had plenty of timber, 
though no one reported any tree-climb- 
ing ’chucks, but several of us witnessed 
a terrific battle between two old he- 
‘chucks. It was a savage combat, so 
we interfered at long range. They 
‘ware pretty well chewed up and a wood- 
chuck has too tough a hide for anything 
but whip-lashes or shoe strings. Most 
of the woodchucks living in or near tim- 
ber are usually darker colored, some 
Were nearly black. The meadow dwel- 
lers are mostly reddish gray. 
_ The Gang were hunters of other game 
in season and most all had various 
tifles. One man has nine high-power 
rifles and every one has a telescope 
‘mounted on it, both American and for- 
2ign, but woodchucks came along at a 
time when nothing else was legal game, 
and we have had large farm owners beg 




























Fishing 
canoeing 
tennis. swimming 
hiking and motor 

~ launch trips 


INES Bungalow Camp is 
near the backwoods town of 
Nipigon, where women gratify their 
inborn hunger for shopping at a 


quaint old trading post. It is close to 
innumerable lakes and streams that 
make attractive day trips from the 
Camp. It snuggles in a virgin forest. 
It’s as comfortable as a well-staffed 
private lodge, this 


Nipigon Bungalow Camp 


Only $5 a day American plan (less for a 
week or longer). Come this summer. 


Herethe Nipigon Troutis King 


Red spots bucking the rush of Nipigon 
River. Square-tailed giants charging 
through rapids that boil too swift for other 
fish to attempt. NipigonTrout are fighters. 


Canadian Pacific officesare located in nearly 
all large centers. Ask the company’s near- 
est agent for full information or write to 
A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 


anadian Pacific 





WHITE CANOES 


Just what you want for Recrea- 
tion or work, in your favorite 
design and color. Our 40 
years’ Canoe building ex- 

‘ perience guarantees satis- 
faction. 90% of Maine’s 
famous. guides. use 
White Canoes. Write 
for illustrated booklet 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
Old Town, Maine 
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It Spans the World 





“The Finest Gun in the World” 


Made for those who know and appreciate 
the best. Correct models for every kind 
of shooting, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the original 


long-range wildfowl gun. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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French Aviators 


BINOCULARS) 
While They pe 








Last —Only $ 
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These are all we have 
left of a lot of genuine im- 
ported Champiere field glasses bought when the 
French frane was lowest. ‘‘Champiere’”’ glasses 
are known everywhere for optical and mechan- 
ical perfection. 

See distant objects as though they were near 
you. ‘Wonderful at ball games, boat races, horse 
races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 
The ideal binocular for the sportsman, hunter, 
naturalist, hiker, tourist—everybody! Thissplen- 
did glass has 8 lenses of finest optical glass, over 
15% inches in diameter. Wonderful light gath- 
ering power and sharp definitions. Middle bar 
graduated from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 


Only Galilean Glass With 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 


Only 436 inches high closed. 
range. A 


6% inches extended. Great 
good compass is attached to top bar. Tubes 
engraved, ‘‘High Power Aviator’s Glass’’ or ‘“‘Army Long 
Range.’’ Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 
and supplied with handsome case and straps. A wonderful 
bargain. Only 300 more at $7.95. 


Order Direct From This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument under our absolute 
money back guarantee. Examine it without obligation. 
The glass must satisfy you perfectly or return it and get 
your money back at once. The next lot of these famous 
glasses will cost more. Just mail the coupon now, with 
remittance, before this big bargain offer is withdrawn, 


FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 
line in this country. All our goods are 
No “‘salvaged’’ war glasses or ‘‘seconds.’’ 


Telescopes 
Most eomplete 
BRAND-NEW. 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 76, Elmira, N.Y 


DU MAURIER COMPANY, Dept. 76 
Elmira, N. Y. 


You may send me the French Aviator’s 
Binocular, as described. I enclose remittance of $7.95, 
but you are to return it promptly if I decide to return 
the glass for any reason. 


‘“‘Champiere”’ 


BURT Fein yc 3.6 feats. 5 petra” S Sis peta: ote ne cro Ce Oe ee 
RGA WRAE Bsc Rieke wipe h « Rian 0. Gia os plein, He are eae ee larg ale eae 
OAEY oinicisis cued tau re sate ai ane aha shores i aianeeo sbIPEd StaGeis so cctone atte tie 
f) «Check this square if you wish us to send catalog only. 
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Sonny Boy 


Prize 
Announcement 


Second Prize for Large 
Mouth Black Bass 
in the 
Southern Division Goes to 
Hoyt Ewing 
of 
De Soto City, Florida 


W JHEN the Sonny Boy Fishing 
Contest was announced, early 
in 1923, the underlying idea 

was to inculcate in the minds of young 

anglers the thought that angling with 


artificial lures is not only more sports- 
manlike, but also more pleasurable. 


We are greatly gratified with results. 
Hundreds of entries from boys all over 
the land have indicated that the idea, in 
a measure at least, has gone over. 

Once an angler experiences the thrill 
of taking a fighting game fish on plug, 
spinner or fly, he will never go back 
to the bait method. 


What we wish to emphasize is that 
the time to start anything, be it work 
or play, is when one is young. 

The tournament champions of tomor- 
row are the boys of today who spend 
their angling hours on lake or stream, 
gaining that coordination of muscles, 
nerves, and brain so essential to the 
finished caster. 


We congratulate Hoyt Ewing, who is 
but a lad of twelve, on his skill and 
his confidence in artificial lures. His 
story follows: 


Epitor SONNY Boy FISHING CONTEST: 


Our Ford was needed for other pur- 
poses Monday morning and I could not 
go to school so I took my opportunity 
to go fishing. I had the fishing fever, 
anyway, as I had caught it from listen- 
ing to William Jamison, who makes 
and sells the famous baits, his newest 
one being a barbless hook affair. 

Anyway, I wasn’t sorry about not 
being able to use the Ford to go to 
school, and so I rustled up Brown, the 
boat boy, to paddle for me, and set out 
for anything that might hit my bait. 
I was using a Heddon-Zaragossa, or 


| what most folks call a battleship, and 
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Fishing Contest 
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Hoyt Ewing, 
age 12, with 
» the bouncing 


10-pound prize. 


we had not gone very far before I had 
picked up a couple of fine eaters, and 
thought I was doing well, but I sud: 
denly changed my mind as my bait | 
struck the water. Zowie! Ye old men 
and little boys I thought Lake Istok- 
poga was turning upside down, and 
throwing me over the top! Talk about 
a tug on the line; I had heard about 
people catching trains, and I just knew 
I was hooked to a through freight. 
I slammed on all my strength and ener- 
gy but the bass passed several stations 
before his energy was exhausted. Then 
it was my time to say who was who. 
Finally I brought him alongside the 
boat, and Brown reached out and got 
him by the throat. It was all over for 
Mr. Bass, but a gamer ten pounds will 
never hit my hook again. And so that 
night I occupied a seat on the front 
row on the porch among the best fisher- 
men that ever came to our place. 


AFFIDAVIT 


I hereby swear that this statement 
signed by me before two witnesses is 
true: 

Kind of Fish—Big Mouthed Black Bass. 
Weight—10 lbs. ‘ 
Length—27% inches. 

Girth—19% inches. 

When caught—March 12, 1924, 
Where Caught—Lake Istokpoga, Fla. 
Rod Used—Heddon No. 6, 5% ft. 
Reel Used—No. 39 Blue Grass. | 
Lure Used—Heddon Zaragossa, Green 

Back Finish. 

Line Used—Jamison Special 12 Ib. test. 

Time of Day—About 10 A. M. 

Caught by—Hoyt Ewing. > a 

“Oity—DeSoto City. 

State—F lorida. 

Witnessed by—Mrs. W. S. Ewing, De 
Soto City, Fla., W. S. Ewing, we 
Soto City, Fla. 
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Doc and Me 


By Don H. NEWLAND 

WAS standing lazily in the doorway 

of my accessory shop, dreaming, 
when I was brought back to earth by 
the telephone on my desk. I was so 
discouraged and tired, I felt like not 
answering it but finally dragged my- 
self over to the ’phone and _ said 
“Hello,” and in answer got “Is that 
you, Ned?” I, of course, said it was 
and then “Doc” said (for it was Doc), 
“Come over at once, Ned. It’s very 
important.” So I hurried over to his 
office where Doc dishes out pills to 
people for what ails them and takes 
their money for what ails him, and sat 
down in the waiting room among a 
half dozen others. In a few moments 
Doe let out a victim and spying me 
pointed and said: “Come in,” and as 
I was walking down the hall I heard 
him telling the others that this was a 
serious case and needed his immediate 
attention. 

I sat down and Doc came in looking 
rather serious and said, “Well, I’ve got 
your prescription ready.” I said 
“Good,” thinking he had had a soften- 
ing of the heart and written one out 
for 16 oz. But Doc read my thoughts 
and said “No, what you need, Ned, is 
two weeks’ vacation in northern Min- 
nesota and we start June 14. That 
gives us two days in which to get 


ready.” 


Now, there isn’t any use arguing with 
Doc, he is a stubborn cuss. Anyway, I 
thought Doc would be prepared for any 
emergency and especially snake bites. I 
always was afraid of snakes. So I 
agreed. I could see as I was Jeaving, 
Doc felt better himself, face brighten- 
ing up and he seemed to moye around 
a little easier. Still, Doc needs a vaca- 
tion. He’s getting gray from worrying 
about how many pair of scissors he has 
left inside somebody, I guess. 

Of course, it had to rain all night the 
13th, but then if you knew Doc you 
would know we would start just the 
same and, sure enough, we set sail on 
our cruise, for such it was—rain and 
water, I’ve never seen so much. But 
finally we reached the Minnesota gravel 
and was back on land again and out 
of the water and Iowa gumbo. 

The wives were rather tired. Oh! 
yes, we had them along, so after making 
380 miles of water and some land we 
stopped at St. Cloud, Minn., a very 
tired bunch. I had hardly gotten to 
sleep when I heard the old Hudson horn 
out in front of the hotel blowing con- 
stantly, and there was Doc with the 
car all harnessed up ready to go at 4.30 








A. M. Well, we finished the trip by 


noon, arriving at Backus, and afier 
winding around over ridges through the 
pines for, it seemed, years, we finally 
came out on a clearing and there sat 
(Continued on page 370) 
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CAn 18,500 Foot Climb 


The Canadian-American Expedition now 
engaged in the scaling of Mt. Logan 
unanimously selected the 


WOODS -7a.,, ROBE 


as the only sleeping robe meeting their 
every requirement. 


These experienced, scientific mountain climbers, who 
will ascend to heights of Mount Logan, amid howling 
gales and below zero temperature chose the Woods 
Arctic Eiderdown for its absolute impenatrability to 
frost or moisture; its absence of weight as against 
woolen ,blankets, and its portability under the most 
adversefconditions. 

For the ordinary camper, who seldom encounters 
weather below zero, the 


WOODS efrétic Eiderdown “JUNIOR” 


offers a lighter yet satisfactory sleeping robe, ideal for 
your spring fishing trip, summer camp or motor tour 
and the early fall duck hunt, or for winter trips this 
side of the Arctic. It saves every.ounce of weight 
and every square inch of space. Covered with moisture 
3 ? proof Egyptian Sail Silk, with the same fine Northern 
« AN Down that goes into the Woods Arctic, and lined with 
ZN genuine wool English army shirting. 
. Write for Illustrated Booklet. Address Dept. I. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Canada 
FACTORY AT OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 
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Nova Scotia 
OREST, lake and stream are calling—the rivers are alive with salmon and 
trout, and there is pep and tang to the air. 


Go where three million acres wait—log cabins, bungalows, the farm of Acadia— 
guides, canoes —comfortable hotels —the Bay of Fundy with its curving shore 
line—in the distance the blue-gray of the mountains. 


Here is the forest primeval—and every year the angler returns to battle royal 
and outdoor life that is real. 


Only 24 hours from New York—17 hours from Boston. 


Ouaint—A ccessible—Inexpensive. 
Write for full information and rates. 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


LTD. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 
12 MILK STREET 2: $$ BOSTON, MASS. 
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GENUINE German Army Officers’ 


POWERFUL FIELD GLASSES 


85 


Send 
NO 
Money 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL! 
CEIVED! Limited quantity Genuine im- 
ported German Army Officers’ FIELD 
GLASSES; 8-power finest achromatic lenses; 
ACME’ QUALITE; 40MM objective; high lumi- 
nhosity, remarkable light-gathering property; pupil- 
lary adjustment; many bought from Allied Rep- 
arations Commission. We have sold thousands 
to Army and Navy officers. Conservative value, 
$20. Our price (while they last) $9.85. Carrying 
case with straps $1 extra. 

ROADEN your field of vision! See things 

others can't! A new world will open up for 
you with these powerful FIELD GLASSES. 
People, scenes, games of ACTION brought to 
your feet with startling vividness. A great 
pleasure-giving investment. Indispensable for 
sports, baseball games, motoring, camping, yacht- 
ing, hunting, hiking, races, birds and nature 


study, ete. 

Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING to Postman! 
Keep them for 5 DAYS! Use them! Test them! 
ENJOY them! If satisfied at the end of 5 DAYS, 
send your check or money order for $9.85. Carry- 
ing case with straps $1 extra. 


ACT! QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
e ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 


2 Generations of Honorable Dealings 


I 
WASHINGTON | 
7 JEWELRY C | 

Importers and National Mail Order House | 
36S Washington St , Boston, Mass. 
8-power Field | 
money, and = pay 
If I am_ satisfied { 
I will send you $9.85 
I shall | 


Please send me 
Glasses. I enclose NO 
NOTHING to Postmaster. 
after 5 DAYS’ TRIAL, 
in FULL SETTLEMENT. 
return them, 


Gentlemen : 


Otherwise, 


Please write PLAINLY! ‘Tear this coupon out 

NOW! If you wish to tell us something 
| about yourself, it will be appreciated. 
te: Jewelry Catalogue. 


Send 
ForsSJn 





Book of the Black Bass 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


Since 1920 Dr. Henshall, the Grand Old 
Man of Fishing, has been at work rewriting 
his famous Book of the Black Bass, which 
contains. the complete scientific and life 
history of the bass, together with a practical 
treatise on Angling and Fly-Fishing, and a 
full account of tools and tackle. To the il- 
lustrations Dr. Henshall has given the same 
minute care that he has given to the text, 
With the exception of some line drawings, 
they are new and consist in many black-and- 
whites and several very fine ones in color. 
This edition, therefore, of the Book of the 
Black Bass is virtually a new book. It will 
be as welcome to Black Bass fishermen as 
the pull at the end of their lines, while it 
proves more than ever Dr. Henshall’s right 
to be called “‘the Father of the Black Bass.” 





9 illustrations, 543 pages. 


PRICE $4.50 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th STREET, N. Y. CITY 
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Book Reviews 


A Few Comments on New Volumes for the Sportsman 


With Shotgun and Rifle in North 


American Game Fields 


By CAPTAIN BEVERLEY ROBINSON 


Readers of FoREST AND STREAM who 
have followed the instructive and enter- 
taining articles by Captain Robinson, 
which have appeared from time to time, 
will welcome this work, treating as it 
does, all phases of big and small game 
hunting. 

Captain Robinson has had the rare 
privilege of traveling in many game 
lands. His experience embraces all 
forms of upland, marsh and covert 
shooting with the shotgun and he has 
wandered far into remote places with 
the rifle, in pursuit of the big game of 
forest, plain and mountain country. 


The book, With Rifle and Shotgun, 
is written in a narrative vein. The 
author first tells his reader something 
of the life habits of the species under 
discussion, the proper arms and ammu- 
nition to use, where the quarry may be 
found and matters of a purely inform- 
ative nature; he then goes on to re- 
count in an impersonal way, adventures 
in the field while on actual hunting trips. 


One imagines himself in the presence 
of a much-traveled outdoorsman who.is 
telling the story directly to fellow- 
sportsmen with the desire to help them. 

A novel feature of the volume is the 
appendix, containing the names and ad- 
dresses of registered guides, outfitters 
and lodging quarters in both big and 
small game sections. 

The illustrations are noteworthy, 
many of them being taken from paint- 
ings by Carl Rungius, who is probably 
the foremost big game artist of the 
day. There are, besides, many fine 
photographs of elk, sheep, deer and 
other species of North American big 
game. Many marginal pen drawings add 
to the atmosphere of the text. 

The table of contents follows: 


CONTENTS 
Preface 
PART ONE—SMALL GAME SHOOTING 
1. The Early Season, Early Recollec- 
tions, Upland Plover, Rail Shooting. 
2. Autumn— Quail, Rabbit, English 
Pheasant and Pointer, Setter and 
Hound, Driven Birds. 
3. Grouse Shooting—Ruffed Grouse, 
Canada Grouse, Ptarmigan, Prairie 
Chickens, Sharptail Grouse, Sage 
Chicken and Blue Grouse. 
Wildfowling —- Geese, Brant and 
Ducks from Point, Blind and Battery. 
5. Woodcock and English Snipe. 


' 
= 
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PART Two—BIG GAME 

Hints for Hunters. 

6. Moose Hunting. 

7. Caribou. 

8. Hunting in the West—The Prong- 
Horned Antelope. 

9. EHlk-hunting in the Rockies. 

10..On Ranch and Round Up. 

11. Coursing Wolves. 

12. The Bighorn or Rocky Mountain 
Sheep. 

13. Bears: Grizzly and Black. 

14. The Mule Deer or Rocky Mountain 
Blacktail. 

15. Whitetail Deer—Present and Past 
Methods of Hunting: Still Hunting, 
Hounding and Floating. 

16. Random notes on camping and 
Woodcraft — Arms, Kits, Camps, 
Camp-fires and Companions. 

APPENDIX 

Names and addresses of Guides, Ex- 
penses incidental to the Pursuit of 
Various Kinds of Game. 

Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 

York City. Price $3.50 net. 


SALMON OF THE ATLANTIC—By 
William McFarland with a Foreword 
by Warren Barton Everman, Ph.D., 
and an extensive Bibliography (Re- 
viewed by Louis Rhead). 


This is a book I would advise all 
anglers to buy and read, even though 
they never have or never expect to cap- 
ture the king of all fresh water game 
fishes. You may be a trout, bass, or 
even a pickerel enthusiast, yet still, the 
reading of Dr. McFarland’s salmon 
book will prove of infinite value for 
many reasons, the chief of which is its 
delightful style and learned treatment 
of many varied subjects pertaining to 
the life and death of a salmon. It will 
inspire in us a profound respect and 
also the reading of it may also be ap- 
plied to every thoughtful angler’s ser- 
vice to make him not only a more de- 
termined angler but a better one. 

The growing army of cultured 
anglers which delights more in fishing 
for pleasure than for fish, will find in 
this fascinatingly told and learned 
treatise, a complete history of the sal- 
mon, its peculiar habits, its varied 
modes of capture of the very latest up- 
to-date practice, that is far superior to 


many books which have come from the ~ 


press in recent years. 


The book is beautifully set up in — 


charming type, printed on really good 
paper, and its general appearance is a 
delight to the eye. At the end is an un- 
usually valuable bibliography or list of 





| 
| 
| 


works on the salmon which every angler 
might well be happy to own. 

The following excerpt from a descrip- 
tive leaflet gives one a good idea of 
some of the interesting problems that 
are discussed: 

“The author combined in his genial 
personality both the practical angler 
and the trained biologist. It is not 
often that one will find these qualifica- 
tions in a single individual, particularly 
one who happens also to be blessed with 
a sense of humor and a ready pen. Dr. 
McFarland was the owner of various 
salmon waters in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, where he conducted exten- 
Sive experiments on many of the sub- 
jects discussed in this book. These 
experiments rendered him peculiarly 
adapted to deal with such questions, for 
instance, as these: 

Is modern “scale-reading” a practical 
method for determining the age and 
history of the salmon? 

Do Atlantic salmon eat in fresh 
water? 

What and how old is a grilse? 

Do fish hear? 

How often does a salmon usually 
spawn? 

Do salmon always return to their 
native streams? 

How high can a salmon jump? 

Is there a salmon fisherman in the 
world who has not speculated and 
argued over some of these questions 
without reaching any logical conclu- 
sions? If you want to know the scien- 
tific solution of these and many simliar 
problems, put, probably for the first 
time, in popular and readable style, add 
this delightful and authoritative volume 
to your library.” 

Published by Parke, Austin & Lips- 
comb, Inc., 30 Church Street, New 
York, N. Y. Supplied direct from For- 
EST AND STREAM Book Department. TII- 


lustrated, price $6.50. 





Muskellunge Fishing 
By BEN C. ROBINSON 


A book devoted solely to America’s 
largest fresh water game fish. Tackle, 
methods, habitat and habits are dis- 
cussed in an adequate manner. Some in- 
teresting narrative chapters enliven the 
text and counteract the tendency to dry- 
ness often found in works of a similar 
nature. 

Anglers who know the game, as well 
as those who do not, may find through- 
out the pages of the work many timely 
hints and much valuable information. 

Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York City. Price $2.00. 



















AUTO CAMP EQUIPMENT 


LEFT, a 
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Your Prices 
and 
Dealer Prices 
Are Lower 


Than Ever 

















The Canvas is a high grade drill, dyed a beautiful dark green; waterproofed; soft 
finish. 1--Center Pole--telescope steel tubing. 2--Entire top made of two thicknesses. 
3—Additional bands on hips and eaves. 4--Eave width is 5 ft.; support rods interchange- 
able collapsible tubing with pin-on one end and eye on the other end. This feature is 
the Schaefer patent No. 535819. 5--Steel Stakes. 6--At each corner Manila rope guys 
--not necessary except during strong wind storms. 7---Snake protection. 8--Sewed-in 

canvas floor, 9--Bobbinette Screen Door. 10--7 ft. Awning Extension. 10A--Two 
Sectional 1 in. round hardwood awning poles. 11---Curtains form a door with 
large overlap. When opened they Snap on to awning extension. 12---Two 

Ss Bobbinette Screen Windows. Have large storm flaps and operate from inside. 


Waterproof Bag for the tent is furnished. 


Our 1925 FREE Catalog 


tells about our new ideas in Auto Camp 
» Tents, Beds and Outdoor Equipment. 


Po DPSS" )~THE SCHAEFER 
OSS «TENT AND AWNING CO. 


ee te a: 
AOE LJ : 
So Auto-Bed ae ee Colo. 
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“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, ea % 7 23 . 
an advantage which every « A vertical barrel gun of unique design, | 
good shot recognizes, plus embodying extreme soundness of 
the two quick shots, bal- construction. 
ance, lighter weight, Has stood the test of 
and good appear- eight seasons’ con- 
ance of the tinuous use with 
double barrel complete success. | 
sporting Made in 12, 
gun. 16 and 20 | 
Gauge. 























































Patent Under and 


Over Gun a 


JAMES WOODWARD AND sons 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.wW. 
Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 


Safe in Rough 

The wide ‘‘Tumble Home’’ / 

makes the KENNEBEC best in CF: 
Select a KEN- 


all weathers, 























American Agents: 
aera s 
















ace NEBEC for your fishing trip. 
Paddles easily. Light, grace- 

an ful, beautiful in finish. 15th 
season. Also rowhoats. FREE 
CATALOG IN COLORS. 

BIASCUPE Please méntion dealer's; name. 





Pocket Binocular $5 


For short trips or long tours in 
every outdoor activity the efficient 


lascope means added pleasure. 
Biascope A, illustrated, $5; Biascope B, 
pupilary adjustment, $7. At your dealer’s 
or direct postpaid. Maney-back guarantee. 
Wollensak Optical Company 

46-48 Clinton Ave. N., Rochester, N. Y. 


KENNEBEC BOAT & 
CANOE CO. 


Dept. H-3 
Waterville, Me. 
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REISING .22 
Cy utomatic 


C ontains 
features 


to be had 


in no other .22 Automatic 





Simplicity of Construction— 

Cleans at the Breech— 

Has a visible Hammer— 

Fool-proof when magazine is removed— 


Shoots more shots without reloading than 
any other Automatic Pistol— 


Can be used as a single shot— 


Unsurpassed as a sidearm for Trappers 
and Hunters— 


Absolutely positive for target shooting. 


Reising .22 Automatic Pistols are beauti- 
ful specimens of the best mechanical 
workmanship, perfectly balanced, of un- 
equalled shooting quality— 


Fully Guaranteed— 
Send for Catalog 


Three t pieces ff 
Cire ce ay 


Seconds 
without, 
Jools 







1é 
REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Dept. F, 61 Broadway \ New York City 





The Cross Rod Co. is 
the largest importer of 
Tonkin bamboo in this 
\ country. The finest is 
% selected for these rods, 
If you want a rod of 
perfect balance with 
more power, more snap 
i and truer delivery than 
any rod you hve ever used, a rod that will 
reach the big eddy just beyond, order a Cross. 
You run no risk in so doing for if after a 
month’s use it is not all you have longed for in 
a fly rod, return it and a new rod will be sent 
you or your money refunded. 


CROSS ROD & TACKLE CO. 
LYNN, MASS. 




























Genuine COLT Sggoo 





Calibre .45 Frontier 
Model. Single Action. 


Siightly used. Fine 
condition. Cartridges 
box of 50 $2 






Send for Catalog 


W. STOKES KIRK 
1627-0 No. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
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The pack responds to the chow call. 


The Beagle Hound 


Probably the Most Popular Hunting Dog of the Day 


By ROY L. THAYER 


HE wing shooter desires a fast 
moving target; the scarcity of 
feathered game, especially grouse 

(partridge), has turned his attention 
to the once ignored cotton tail rabbit, 
and the other breeds of hare and rab- 
bits, that inhabit the United States. 

In some sections, the rabbit or hare 
is practically the only game left, from 
a hunting standpoint; and through 
compulsion, the sportsman has revived 
and extended one of the most fascinat- 
ing sports we have in this country, and 
its popularity has become nation-wide 
—that of trailing or “running” rabbits 
and hares with beagle hounds. 

Widespread notice is being given the 
beagle, which is placing him at the head 
of the list of sporting dogs as a class 
or as individuals for performance in 
the field, and he is developing rapidly, 
as a field trial and hunt- 
ing dog and his place 
upon the bench has been 
well established. 

The breeder’s slogan is 
“better shooting dogs” 
and the breeding of pedi- 
greed dogs is developing 
to a highly specialized 
profession, attracting to 
its ranks,. peovle from 
the highest walks of life; 
the interest in breeding, 
exhibiting and the wel- 
fare of blooded dogs is a 
matter of mutual con- 
cern. Science has edu- 
cated us in many truths 


pertaining to our animal friends and 
has taught us the value of balanced 
food, sanitary housing and treatment 
in sickness and disease. 

World-wide attention is now centered 
on efforts to obtain a better understand- 
ing and more thorough knowledge to 
determine the causes and find a remedy : 
(that is a sure and safe cure), for the 
most deadly, the most prolific, the most 
easily contracted, of the germ i 
and one of the most dreaded of all 
ins ailments — distemper — and the - 

“scourge of the kennel” will soon be 
history. 4 





Bre as is being carried on, in a 
great many instances, with such 

scientific and sanitary care that it $ 
might not be improper to say that if ; 
such mating and attention to physical — 





Orra, a beagle without a flaw. 


Tt will identify you. 


deformities were conducted by the hu- 
man race, we might have a future gen- 
eration to be proud of. 


ROM my experience with hunting 

dogs the beagle hound tops the list, 
and he is being bred finer and better 
every day. He is here and he has come 
to stay; he is the most natural hunter, 
the happiest, merriest little companion 
that ever went afield; he loves his work, 
or play, as it is to him, and he does it 
with a vim and zest that removes all 
doubt and clears up the scowl on the 
face of the meanest grouch. 

A beagle is bred for type, nose, speed, 
ability to carry a line in scenting, coat 
(texture), color, voice, deportment. 

When these things are carefully fol- 
lowed, as a whole (if possible), or in- 
dividually, breeding from hunting stock, 
_ you will find that you can depend almost 
to a puppy that they will, when old 
enough (about six months), start to 
hunt with little or no training; hunt- 
ing is born in them and they are the 
only self-trained or self-made hunters 
‘that I know of among hunting dogs. 

The well-bred beagle will hunt from 
daylight till dark and the pleasure is 
all his; the clear ringing melody of 
his bark as he bounds over the ground 
sends the red blood coursing through 
your veins and makes life worth living; 
once you have listened in to a pack of 
beagles you become an addict. 

The beagle is purely a rabbit hound 
and he is fool proof against squirrels 
partridge (grouse), fox, skunk, cats 
and groundhogs; he will trail any kind 
of hare or rabbit—cotton tail, white 
hare in some locations called the snow- 
shoe rabbit, the little brown rabbit, and 
the German hare, with equal ability. 


HE beagle, “ye merrie little hound,” 

with its sweet disposition, its 
beautiful dreamy eyes and soft expres- 
sion is one of the most gentle and lov- 
able of all dogs; he is the ideal com- 
panion, single or in pack, for the lover 
of the great outdoors, and as a house- 
dog has no equal. Size has made him 
a favorite from a feeding and housing 
standpoint, and the ease with which he 
may be conveyed about the country. 

He is the largest dividend paying in- 
vestment I know of for the real man 
and his family who love dogs. 

Public field trials and bench shows 
have brought the beagle to a state of 
perfection in this country second to 
none as a sporting dog, and there is no 
other dog, hunting or otherwise, that 
has made the progress in the last ten 
years that the beagle has. 

The various beagle field and bench 
trials and shows, pretty well dis- 
tributed over the country, are well worth 
attending, and these clubs have accom- 
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open. 
if you can’t get them. 
catalog. 





Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 
Sight. Face and lining of aperture 
made of Pope’s Island gold. 1.50 
















Make Every Shot Certain 


Don’t “‘guess’’ when buying sights—know what you're getting. Youcan \S 
place utmost reliance in Marble's sights—for every gun and all purposes. a 
4 
4 
A 


Marble’s Flexible OF 
Rear Sight 


Stem is not rigid—held by strong 

spring—won't break when 

struck—perfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $4.00, 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 


Shows up fine in dark tim- 
ber—will not blur in bright 
light. Shows same color on 
different colored objects. $1.50 


Marble’s Standard 


Adds valuable moments to both 
ends of the day, at a favorable 
time for shots at big game. 1.00 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,526 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 







Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
At most dealers—by mail 


Ask for 


Front Sight 
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‘Old Town Canoes” 








Ger an “Old Town” this summer and realize the 
joy of a truly fine canoe. ‘‘Old Towns” are strong, 
light and surprisingly steady. They are low in price 
too. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1925 catalog shows all models in full colors. It 
is free. Send for your copy today. Ortp Town CaNoE 
Co,, 596 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 












i] HILDEBRANDT'S NEW HINTS 
About fishin’ is brimful of ideas and 

baits and things. Not a dry line init! 
For all kinds of game fish. YOUR 
copy is ready. Send for it. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO, 
564 HIGH STREET, LOGANSPORT, aa F RE E 






CATALOG OF 


Army Goons 
BARGAINS 


Shirts, Pants, Boots, Shoes, 
Blankets, Tents, Guns, Harness, 
Tools—hundreds of articles you can 
use. Government’s sacrifice saves you 
money. Write for Catalog, Free. . 


TV 











Motors, 
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HARB OAT FAOM CASE TO WATER IN & MINUTES 


Solid wood boat. No bolts, screws or small parts. Carries 3 

full grown men. Can be taken on street car. Very strong. Easy to 
row. Hard to tip. Four men used one every day for 5 weeks on Lake Michigan, Bone 
dry. Carries outboard motor. Carries on running board of Ford. Interesting catalog, 


KARBOAT MFG. CO., 23 West Illinois Street, CHICAGO ~“® = wala 
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Automatic tilting and pat- 
ented L-A Slipping Clutch 
Propeller protect both mo- 
tor and _ boat. Anywhere 
your boat will float the L-A 
Twin propels it without 
damage from under water 
obstructions. 


LA Swin—tThe Most Power- 
ful Outboard Motor of Its Weight 


FOR power and speed per unit of weight, the 
L-A Twin stands supreme in the outboard 
field. It develops at least 3 H.P.—drives the 
ordinary rowboat at least 8 miles or more per 
hour—and weighs but 52 lbs. complete. And 
now, with the McNab-Kitchen Manoeuvring 
Rudder as an extra, you are assured of the last 
word in control. 

Note these additional features: Most powerful 
magneto in outboard field. Rope and Rudder 
steering. Indestructible gas tank. Float feed 
carburetor. Under-water parts made of non- 
corrosive aluminum alloy. Quiet exhaust. Ale- 
mite lubrication. See your dealer or write for 


full particulars. 
[OCKWOOD-é 
-~-COMPA 


— MOTOR - 
5126 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 


Builders of Marine Motors for 22 Years 





















OLO FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


1925 Used by Thousands 1925 
Price. 25¢ 5 for $1.00 4 
on t 
11576 and Station 
Ett. MASS. 













FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle,~no leaks or repairs: check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. 8S. and Foreign Governments. 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 


Awarded First Prize at 


Catalog. 


= King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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> 
Those Big “He” Bass 
Are Waiting for You-- 








With the season toeing in on the fifteenth, you’ll again 
want to try that castin’ arm o’ yours, Brother! And to 
ketch the big fish you gotter be smarter’n they are! At 
least, they like to be fooled with real fish-foolin’ baits! 
Famous Pikie So when you cast out these 
Minnow true-to-nature Creek Chub 
Lures you know you’re usin’ 
creaming the only kind of baits that 
2 AS SQ are made to look, act, wiggle 
Mvatoht S: ar. - Nac v0D and swim like live natural 

oth Ai, in. Price $1.00 minnows. 
New Wiggle Fish Even the big old wise fish 
can’t tell them from real live 
aii minnows! That’s why these 
wiggling, nature Lures Catch 
More and Bigger Fish wher- 
~ - ever fish are to be found! 

Weight % oz. No. 2400 

L’gth 32 in. Price $1.25 So if you’re really anxious to 
® ® ° make your vacation and fishing 
Fintail Shiner trip a rousing success—heed 
oe e this advice—‘‘Take along these 
guaranteed fish getters—and 


if you haven’t got ’em now, 
write in for them before you 


No. 2100 g0. 
Price $1.25 





Weight 34 o 
Length 4 in. 


FREE 


Send for our new beautifully 
colored Catalogue which il- 
lustrates and describes all the 


Floating Injured 
Minnow 





2] ; 


ty nature lures such as Creek 
Weight 34 oz. No. 1500 Chub, Fintail Shiner, Natural 
L’gth 32 in. Price $1.00 Crawdad, Flyrod Froggie, ete. 
Get any of these fish getters from your dealer or direct 


Everyone guaranteed to be satisfactory in every 
Dealers sell our baits under 


-rom us! 
yespect or money refunded! 
this guarantee. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


176 SO. RANDOLPH ST., GARRETT, IND. 


RAY-0-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 
forever. It’s dif- 
ferent, better and 
sure lighting. No 
flint, no friction, 
always sure, 
safe, handy, 
Bisar and economical, and 
is no expense to. the 
smoker. 


ee If your sporting-goods 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and 50c and we will 
send you one of these lighters. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway, New York, N. Y. 


SIOUX SECRET 


They Caught Fish Where Others Failed 


A Concentrated Preparation That Attracts 
Them, and They Often Loiter for Days 
Looking for the Succulent Shoots They Ex- 
pect to Find. By Mail $1.00 


COMMONS PRODUCTS go CHICAGO, ILL. 


A GLEAN 
suspensony a 


EACH MORNING 














The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed the other can be worn. 


The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no ‘rritating leg straps. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


let. MEYERS MEG. CO. 
Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 


- SIMPLE SANITARY 
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plished much for the true beagle, as 
they consider no entries, but pure bred 
beagles, 15 inches or under in height. 
Beagles are divided into 13 inches or 
under, and 15 inches or under, 15 inches, 
measured at the shoulder, being the out- 
side height allowed for a beagle. This 
well-defined standard, and the strictly 
adhered-to rule of measuring all dogs 
before their entrance into any class by 
the judges, prevents any attempt to 
slip in anything larger, thus giving all 
competitors in a class a like chance. 


HE finest and best sportsmen I have 

found, with few exceptions, are 
among beagle fanciers and beagle club 
members, who follow the game for. the 
love of the sport. 

Here is a part of the following the 
beagle has in the way of permanent 
organizations and clubs: The National 
Beagle Club of America, which is com- 
prised of the finest as well as the 
wealthiest body of men in any one or- 
ganization, in this country. They own 
and maintain a permanent field trial 
grounds, for the holding of annual field 
trials and bench shows for the beagle 
hound exclusively, at Aldie, Virginia, 
a few miles out of Washington, D. C. 

The Empire Beagle Club (The Em- 
pire State—New York) which has a 
permanent field trial grounds of 3,000 
acres on the shores of Saratoga Lake, 
which is upon the forest preserve of 
Thomas C. Luther, the famous host of 
the White Sulphur Hotel, on the shore 
of Saratoga Lake and which is the 
headquarters of this club. 

The New England Beagle Club, which 
holds its trials at Monterey, Mass., 
and than which no finer class of sports- 
men can be found anywhere. 

The New Jersey Beagle Club, which 
holds its annual trials at Gladstone, 
N. J., and which holds within its ranks 
as members some few nationally known 
beagilers, one I call to mind most clearly 
is no less a personage than Harry M. 
Vosburg, of Roseland, N. J. 


HE Western Beagle Club, whose an- 
nual trials are held at Bass Lake, 
Indiana, comprises some of the best citi- 
zens in the west, such as W. A. Powel, 
H. W. Prentice, Burton and Shuster. 
The Sportsman’s Beagle Club holds 
its annual field trial at Westchester, Pa. 
The Central Beagle Club holds its an- 
nual field trials at Saxonburg, Pa. 
The Buckeye Beagle Club holds its 
annual field trials at New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. 
The Eastern Beagle Club holds its an- 
nual field trials at Newark, Delaware. 
The Hawkeye Beagle Club holds its 
annual field trials at places announced. 
There is the Central Beagle Club, the 
Wolverine Beagle Club, Highland 
Beagle Club, and Northern Hare Beagle 
Club, etc., ete. 
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The St. Louis Beagle Club organized 


in 1921 and is comprised of the best - 


citizens of that section of the country; 
they are heart and soul for the beagle 
and have made great strides toward the 
betterment of the sport. 


The object of these clubs is to en- 
courage breeding and to promote the 
improvement of the beagle; to encour- 
age and participate in beagle field trials 


and bench shows; and to assist in pro- — 


tection against loss by theft of beagle 
hounds and thus foster and encourage 
a spirit of good-fellowship and sports- 
manship. 

These show and field trials are held 
under the license of the American Ken- 
nel Club and every entry must have 
been registered or eligible (listed) be- 
fore he can be shown, or participate in 
any of the events. 


The most preferred beagle is one 


thirteen to fourteen inches and weigh- | 


ing from fifteen to twenty pounds. In 
color he may be most anything as color 
has nothing to do with a beagle. Asa 
matter of preference, and in this nature 


has been extremely kind, black, white- 


and tan predominate. Some breed for 
one marking or set of markings an- 
other for other sets of markings. Some 
dogs have black blankets, tan heads, 
white belly and feet; others have black 
saddles or broken black spots upon the 
back or sides, tan heads with white blaze 
and tan and white legs, and white 
underneath. Others are broken spotted 
and some heavily ticked. 


HERE are various strains of breed- 
ing in this country and England 
and they have been intermixed a great 
deal, yet one versed in the intelligent 
breeding of beagles can with few ex- 
ceptions determine the strain of breed- 
ing from its markings, style and type. 


Another thing that has impressed me 
often, is the voice of the beagle. When 
they are right there is nothing to com- 
pare to the melody unless its our grand 
opera stars, and strange as it may 
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seem, you very seldom if at all find two — 


beagles with exactly the same voice. 
You may take out as many as twenty 
beagles in a pack, start your game and 
as each beagle “harks in” you can dis- 
tinguish each of your dogs by his voice. 
Fellow beaglers with whom I have 
hunted are able to distinguish their own 
dogs and I mine, when they have been 
put down together. 


You are able to distinguish who is © 


doing the driving, who is in the lead, 
who is doing the best work and similar 


things although you may be a half mile ‘ 


away and out of sight. 
Field trial judges are keen to de- 


termine voices and can quickly, as they — 
often see the dogs for the first time, dis- — 


tinguish the dogs by their voices, when 
out of their sight in a race. 
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Some of the Beagle Clubs run pack 
stakes and there are some very noted 
packs in this country both run at trials 
and privately owned: 


Pack Owner Location 
Piedmont 

Joseph Thomas Middleburg, Va, 
Somerset 

George B. Post, Jr. Bernardsville,N. J. 
Wolver 


C, Oliver Iselin, Jr. 
Waldingfield 

wee, 
Relray 

Raymond Belmont 
Thornfield 

Ernest T. Gill 
Rock Ridge 

W. G. 
Sir Sister 

Chetwood Smith 


Wheatley 
H 


Middleburgh, Va. 
Appleton Seine Mass. 
Babylon, L. 1 
Laurel, Md. 
Rockefeller 


Greenwich, Conn, 


Worcester, Mass 


. S. Phipps Roslyn, L. I 
Ragdale 
Arthur S. Burden Jerico, L. I. 
Fairfield 
(Mrs.) David Challoner Fairfield, Conn. 
Reynal 


Eugene Reynal Millbrook, N. Y. 


Vernon Place 
ROL 


N. Cambrill Peapack, N. J. 


BES packs have participated in 

field trials at one time or another; 
some are still active, some are not, and 
there are a great many packs- kept 
privately by such men as James P. Van 
Dyke, James. McAleer, Dan Summers 
(now deceased), Frank S. Rader, 
George Goodacre, Paul Jones and Fred. 
Horns. 


Dr. J. R. MacElroy and the writer 
have kept a pack of twenty ‘to twenty- 
five for years, and hunted privately in 
the Saratoga country. 


It is often said that the beagle is not 
a “snow dog,” that is, he cannot run in 
snow. Neither can any dog, if it’s deep; 
the beagle has this advantage and I 
have had years and years of practical 
experience. The first slight crust or the 
first snow to pack will hold him, where 
the larger dog breaks through, and it 
don’t take much to hold a beagle. If 
it is good snow-shoeing for you, so it is 
for the beagle. 


The beagle will hunt all day in snow 
in the coldest weather and like it. He 
is far remote from the lap dog that a 
great many would make of him and I 
challenge any man to prove different. 
I for one do not like “snow running” 
but I am obliged to do it. A beagle 
doesn’t need snow or “tracks” to follow 
a rabbit and I believe it is a detriment 
to the good dog, as he is apt to use his 
eyes along with his nose. 


The beagle does one thing and he 
does that well; he knows but one thing 
and he’s a master at it. He’s an effici- 
ency expert on the rabbit question; it’s 
a science to him and his sole and unin- 
terrupted occupation seems to lie in 
keeping “bunny” below ground or off 
the earth. 
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Good Catches 


Let our experts help you 
assemble the right kind of 
tackle. 


Thomas Rods, Vom _ Hofe 
Reels, Hardy Rods, Reels, Lines 
and Leaders, Jean Erskine Dry 










Flies. Best in Fishing Equip- 
ment, both foreign and do- 
mestic. 










Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 






FLH.SCHAUFFLER_, Presiden( 5 
TING 349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. A. 
ESM RINGS New York Crav 
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: . : Pa RVA PH 
ISECTS ON MOIQAND Jz, HOOKS 


Louis Rhead art-Nature Trout Flies and Bass Lures te’sun: 


OR SUNK 


NYMPHS, CREEPERS, JUMPERS, for SURFACE and BOTTOM FISH 


Will Supersede All Others, Because the Final Test of All Fishing is, Give the Fish 
Its Natural Food or a GOOD IMITATION and Success is Sure to Come. Send for 
Illustrated List and Get FREE BOOK, “HOW TO FISH DRYFLY AND NYMPHS” 


on Orders of $10.00 and over 
HOUT ORHEA Dc AMERY VIELE? (NS-Y. 


NS 













$1.25 The New Baby Prescott 4 Apr Se 
at-your Game Fisher Spinner Ame home with the 
alan s The ‘‘livest’’ thing you ever saw-- Pp —not the story 


Fly 
Gets’em 


a surecetter. Weighs one half ounce 
and isthree and one half inches Icng. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


Dowagiac. Nich. 


Heddon fishing 


Genuine Dowagiac Ie 
Heddon Ma — 


FIFTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 


Tied on No. 1/0 hooks 
Tied on No. 4 hooks 0... « 
Tied on No. 8 hooks 


Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 
Write 
jer 


Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. 
‘ ( 
tins Catalog 


Chas. H Stapf) 


Prescott, Wis. 
Well Made 








Patd. 
May 3, 1921 
For 


Casting and Trolling 
A LIVE LURE THEY CAN’T RESIST 
For pike, perch and bass families, blue fish, 
mackerel, striped bass, ete. 

Works the Instant It Strikes the Water 
Never in a snarl unless you hacklash. 
Hook cannot catch around shaft and play dead 
When you reel in. SPINS SLOWLY. Absorbs 
and reflects more light and can be seen at greater 
depth and = distance, So perfectly balanced it 
tells you if hooks are foul when trolling. Set 

your rod and_ “4 oo it vibrate 
ot ER SUPERIOR FEATURES 
le eaaten supply, order direct 
Three sizes and colors Msnufactured by 


No. 38—3 inc h 50c 

Naeared 750 ©: Bb- GREENE 
No. 5—5 snes 99 Brownell St. 
Gold, silver, copper New Haven, Conn. 
No. 5 is extra heavy for Discount to trade 

Muskies, etc. Ask for Circular 


now is the time 
ek hee ad 9 


ther r favorite 


my your eee ay of 
time. Enjoy the satisfaction of 
owning the best designed reel 
made—smooth running, long 
lasting, simple to clean and put 
together—the reel that makes 
fishing a pleasure! 

7 models from $7.00 to 

$15 at all sport shops 
Send post_card for free booklet, 
“Reeling In” — you'll enjoy it. 

MEISSELBACH CATUCCI MFG. CO. 


566 Stanton Street Newark, N. J 











ARE BEST 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


1 C.F. ORVIS CO. 
MANCHESTER VERMONT 
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““ HIGH GRADE SPORTING 
AND TARGET RIFLES 


of utmost accuracy, power, beauty and balance; built to 


order and also in stock. Specially designed fine quality 
sete which spells comfort for the hunter and camper. 

Kiderdown sleeping robes. Illustrated cireulars. 
GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 236 East 39th Street 
NEW , YORKS Neeyva 


5 minutes from Grand Central Station 













King of Revohers’ 


Has allimprovements of 
finest Spanish & Ameri- Cl 
can guns, $35 value, left wheeler, 
removable plate, double safety, 
hand ejector, guaranteed never 
out of order, 6-shot, 32-20 or 88 cal. Send No 
Money. Pay on delivery $9.75 plus postage. 
Federal Mail Order Corg., 414 Broadw-y, New York, Dent E.70 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAGS 


“Without doubt, you 








have the best light-weight 









bag on the market.'’ — DR. C. P. FORDYCE 
Scientifically Correct 
No dead air spaces to absorb moisture and odors. 
Every part can be sunned or washed. Weighs 5 Ibs. ; 
warm as 30 Ibs. of blankets. No hooks, strings or 
erude contraptions. : 
Write for circulars 






Mirakel 5x Prism Binoculars; gen- 
uine Jena; Explorers 5 oz. with case, 


Fiala high-grade .22 cal. Combination Rifle 
and Pistol, with 3 barrels. A $30 rifle at 
Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment. 
furnish estimates. 
We have recently equipped 8 Exploring and 
Engineering Expeditions—also the Roosevelt party. 
ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. New York 





$22.50 
$18 


Let us 














FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


Our RODS. and REELS 
symbolize the highest 
achievement of the highly 
developed art of making 
TACKLE. We maintain our 
reputation by building hon- 
est goods and not permit- 
ting any defect to get by 
; our rigid inspection. If you 

find our name ona piece of 
Tackle you may bank on it—it’s perfect. 
Since 1867 this has been our policy. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


91 Fulton Street New York City 

















JOHNSON’S SILVER MINNOW 


Does not spin and gather the weeds, 


but wiggles itself 
through. 


Sterling Silver Plated, highly polished. 
Bass Size, 2% ins., 5/16 oz., 65 cents. 
Muskie Size, 3% ins., % oz., 90 cents 

Your dealer, or direct from 


LOUIS JOHNSON 32! w. qa Bure St. 
SS 


Absolute Salety “Baby” Hammerless 
a EJECTOR REVOLVER 


Light in weight, 6 0z.; small in size, 
4” long; takes 6 22 capes long shells, 
Excellent for ladies, gives full pro- 
tection to the sportsman and camper 
against intruders. Fine for small game. Blued 
or Nickel finish. Postpaid $6.00. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC., 2304 N. [6th ST., PHILA., PA. 


Bass "*.Pike Bite 


like Hungry Bears on the new WASP PLUG 















(Pat. Pdg.). Comes in Fly Rod Size or 
regular casting size. The new design of 
this bait gives it the best motion at slow 
speed. Has proved a great killer for 
bass. Finishes: Red head, white body; 
frog; hornet; perch; ete. From your 
dealer or sent postpaid 75e. State size 
and color wanted when ordering. 

“~ 


DELAWARE MFG CO. 
119 Leroy St. Binghamton N.Y 


068 
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Big Bear Trout 


A Trip to the Rainbow Waters of the West 


By GERALD E. PHARAOH 


IG BEAR LAKE is a picturesque 


spot in the San Bernardino Moun- ° 


tains. Here one may go to rest and 
enjoy beautiful scenery as well as 
splendid trout fishing without spending 
a small fortune. 

One day last season we phoned 
Mr. Small, who is proprietor of the 
Golden Horseshoe Camp, in regard to 
a trip. Starting in the evening we 
arrived at our destination at about 
eleven o’clock. We found our cabin 
snug and warm. 

Next morning, after a hearty break- 
fast, we hurried to the lake anxious to 
feel the thrill of a fighting, leaping rain- 
bow. 

We had secured two boats: one for 
Dick, as he believes in fishing alone 
when after the old warriors. My wife 
and I, after arranging our fishing 
tackle and wiping the frost from the 
seats of the boat, were just about ready 
to push away from the landing when 
Dick said, “did you see that big fellow 
jump?” The fish had jumped for a fly 
just the other side of a weed patch a 
short distance from us. I told him that 
I had heard the splash but did not see 
the fish, but that I thought it was a bass 
since several had been taken from this 
bay lately. 


My wife suggested that we try to 
catch some. I secured a plug on my 
wife’s line. Dick and I were already 
equipped, using Bass-Orenos. After 
casting around the weeds, close in 
shore, for some little time without a 
strike, I had about decided to try troll- 
ing for trout and forget the bass, when 
my wife’s reel sang a song which is 
music to an angler’s ear. 


My wife, very anxious to see the fish 
that was on her line, reeled in swiftly, 
forcing the fish with main strength. 
Thanks to the strong line and sturdy 
casting rod they both held. 


The fish circled and went under the 
boat. As it passed I was-sure that it 
was a trout and a beauty. 


While coaching my wife, as luck 
would have it, the fish headed for deep 
water. It was after a few minutes of 
hard battling that we managed to get 
him headed into the landing net. Then 
striking the fish a hard blow on the 
head we laid him on the bottom of the 
boat and admired his beautiful color- 
ing. He was a rainbow for sure. 


After Dick had watched the battle 
with many remarks such as “Hold his 
head up!” “Watch him, he is going out 
to sea!” etc., he rowed over to view 





oad 


Women enjoy angling quite as much as 


men. 


the catch, which he admitted was cer- 
tainly a beauty. 

Dick laughingly said that he was go- 
ing to keep after the one that he saw 
jump, as he was sure it was much larger 
than the one which we had caught. So he 
rowed over to the spot in which he had 
been casting. My wife and I continued 
casting along the shore as we felt sure 
the trout were feeding in shallow water. 

We had not gone far when I cast near 
a stump which I was almost certain was 
the home of a good sized trout. It 
proved to be for I had just started to 
retrieve my bait when there was a 
mighty rush and a splash. The battle 
was on. He first made a run of twenty 
or thirty feet, then leaping into the 
air shook himself for all he was worth, 
endeavoring to free himself from the 
deadly plug, but he was well hooked in 
the tough part of the jaw. He fought 
back and forth for a few minutes, but 
I could see each rush growing weaker. 
As I reached for the net, I heard my 
wife exclaim that she had a strike. and 
she surely did. Looking over my shoul- 
der, one eye on the fish that I had on 
my line and the other on the one which 
she was fighting, I knew that he was a 
real fish from the song that her reel 
was singing. 





I told her to fight the fish and not 
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get excited since I felt that I was suf- 
ficiently excited for both of us, trying 
to handle fish, landing net and boat at 
the same time. My fish was well played 
out and was netted without much 
trouble. We gradually worked the 
trout she was playing into deep water, 
as there were weeds and snag's of every 
description in and around the place 
we had been casting. I felt sure that 
it meant a loss if he got around them. 
With two or three beautiful leaps in 
the air, which I shall never forget, he 
decided to go down to the bottom and 
sulk. This must have been all of thirty 
or forty feet, as we thought he would 
never stop going down. 

I told my wife to put a little strain 
on the line while I tapped the rod 
lightly with the handle of my knife, 
which started him on a mad rampage. 
His runs became shorter, which showed 
that he was weakening and soon we 
had him headed toward the landing net. 
As he caught sight of the boat, he made 
a vicious rush but was soon retrieved 
and landed. Beautiful he was, and 
tipped the scale to five and three- 
quarter pounds, making my fish appear 
quite small. I received a few comments 
from my wife to the effect that I didn’t 
know how to catch big ones. My only 
alibi was that mine would be better 
eating. To this she only laughed and 
said “sour grapes!” But what can a 
fellow do when he knows that he is 
bested, I ask you? He must take his 
medicine and say nothing, mustn’t he? 
Hearing a war-whoop from’ Dick, 
which echoed across the water like a 
bell on a clear cold morning, we noticed 








Beauties, well worth the anglers’ 





Sor Outings-Hicnicé-Eamping | 
Flaskpr stan "te Collec 


Convenient-compact- saves weight and 


space. Delicious coffee instantly-just | 


add water. 


No coffee-pot needed. 


Trial size 10 cents. Booklet free. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 











Over a Century Old 


“Se 
Established 1822 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and_prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK (nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; 
PLY COLORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a 
NOVEL INDEX” describing outfits for angling 
for yarious Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF 10c IN STAMPS. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


“TUSCARORA,” 8% to 9% feet 

“MANCO” 8% to 9% feet % 
“MILLS’ STANDARD,”’’ 8 to 91% feet 30.00 
“iW. L. LEONARD,” 7% to 94% feet 50.00 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 


“CRESCO”’ (ENGLISH TYPE) 
“KENNET”? (ENGLISH) ) 
“H, L. LEONARD” 


DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 
30-Yd. Size D E ¥F 


IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... $6.00 $5.40 $4.80 ea 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 10.75 9.25 8.75 * 





“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet 
For Wet Fly—3. weights—6 feet 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


Hives 25, 12 and 30 yegglar......cnccceee $2.00 doz. 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 2.40 ** 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 


BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Hither Regular or Light Tied..........-. $1.50 doz. 


“ALBION”? WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 
LEGGINS, Stocking Feet 
LEGGINS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet.... 2 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 


BOXES with compartments $0.60 to $15.00 
BOXES with individual clips....... oUe 6.50 
BOOKS (clips or pockets) 


Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 5% ft.) 
“PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPAREIL”’ BAIT, .00; BAIT CAST- 

ING (3 Agates) 

“H. L. LEONARD,” 
8% ft. 
“H. L. LEONARD” Two-Piece. 
. (3 Agates) 
BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 
“JERSEY,” No. 2315, Nickel Plated 
“MANCO,’’ No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated. . 
“CROWN SPECIAL,”’ Jeweled Nickel Silver. . 
“MEEK;,’’ Plain or Jeweled Bearings, 
$30.00 to $38.00 
“BEETZEL,’’ Level Winding..............+- 20.00 
LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGTHS 
‘MILLS’ RECORD,’’ Extra Hard, 3 Sizes : 
9 





Drab or Black 


Salt Water Tackle 


RODS 

WM. Go, TON AR -Tanponi. | sc csak asc cevaccceegta-b0 

H. L. LEONARD Light Tackle 40.00 
45.25 

MiLLS’ STANDARD Tarpon 32.50 

MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tackle.......... 28. 

H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt)... 

MONARCH Surf (with spring butt) 

MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish.............. 28. 

MONARCH Weakfish 13.75 


J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 (large).. 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 8/0.... 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Bonefish 2/0 

MILLS* SPEGIAL, Bonefish, ........ckemeries «. ‘ 
AOeVOM BONS) Bare coe. en atart collie mentees a's i: 
MILLS’ Surf 

MONARCH Surf 








4H. L. WEISMAN, won the 

last Grand American Handicap Pre- 
‘liminary because Ithaca lock speed im- 
proved his shooting markedly. Ithaca 

lock speed helped FRANK HUGHES and 
GEORGIANA HOBSON win a couple North 
American championships at the same G.A.H. 
ithaca lock speed will improve your shooting: 


Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, N.Y. + Box 25 








efforts. 
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ERE you are, 
Fellows! Hot 


yP off the press! My 
} . big Spring Outdoor Manual, full@y) 
of good dope on fishing, camping, 
and outdoor equipment. 


Just the thing from which to 


pick whatever you want for any 
kind of a trip. 

The prices will astonish you—this book 
is a regular bargain display. It shows 
how much you can get for your money. 
It gives you details-of the latest and best 
in everything for the outdoors from a 
fish knife to an outboard motor. 


Write for it today. I'll be giad to send 
you a copy with my best wishes 


P.Von Frantzius 


608 Diversey Pkwy. 156 Chicago 








J. KANNOFSKY cisssStower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. Al 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





ey y (0). FY A 
STEEL BOATS 


NON-SINKABLE 


Carry on running; 
~. board of car, strong— 
‘quiet. Easy to han- 
dle,;. cannot come a-. 
part in the water—pat- 
ented construction. - 


>>. Send for information 
‘and prices. 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
Thirty-first St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holds 2 or 3 people. 
Rowboats and for 
outboards. 





fishermen 


Fishing facts and hints. el 
Tells how to compete in [MIS 
our annual $2,000 Fish- book 
Photo contest. A postal 


gets it FREE! 


Cant 
YUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY ’ 
10283 High Street South Bend, Ind. @ 








NEW METHOD 


XD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 


gpa; —_ Easily Applied with a Brush 
p | NEW METHOD No Heating Is Necessary 


ath BLUE Restore the finish on five guns 

wh volt in ten minutes for $1.00. 

ES OLD CONS Bs e 
— New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


DEPT. F-6, BRADFORD, PA. 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 







Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG «B” 25¢ts, | 
A. FEF. STOEGER, /¢. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 
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him fighting a fish. This later proved 
to be a three and one-half pounder. 

The sun came out warm so we had to 
shed coats and sweaters, which made 
casting easier. 

After catching two more fighting 
trout we rowed over to Dick’s boat. He 
was grinning over his catch, which he 
claimed was the same one that he saw 
jump. He said “Determination is the 
one thing that helps to catch fish.” 

We asked him if he did not think it 
was time to go in to have dinner. This 
was happily agreed upon as Dick said 
that he was hungry enough to eat a 
raw trout, head, fins, tail and all. 

Weighing our catch of six trout the 
scale showed seventeen and one-half 
pounds. We felt that we had plenty 
for three of us, which you will agree 
with me is ample for one day’s catch. 

T’ll tell you fellows, take your wife 
with you on your fishing trips. Let her 
catch a five and three-quarter pound 
rainbow and see if you ever hear the 
end of it. 

Just have company in for the evening 
and while entertaining them by show- 
ing them pictures taken on your outdoor 
trips, see how long it will be before she 
produces pictures of her catch. It 
makes one feel as if one must take a 
back seat. 

If you don’t believe this get your 
wife interested in the game. Teach her 
as! you’d like to be taught yourself. The 
feminine sex once taught are as adept 
with rod and reel as a man, and love 
the sport fully as well. 


Doc and Me 


(Continued from page 361) 


the most beautiful log cabin I have ever 
seen. It was situated on a point with 
the lake on either side and wonderful 
deep water just in front of the cabin. 

I was so fascinated that I stood look- 
ing enraptured at the sight before me 
and did not notice Doc, who had slipped 
his rod and tackle out and down on the 
sand bar. But suddenly I heard a roar 
that would put an Iroquois warrior to 
shame... There stood Doc with a five 
and three-quarters bass flopping on the 
sand bar. He had caught it casting 
from the bank into the deep water. Well, 
you can imagine my actions in the next 
few minutes, getting my tackle out and 
before 15 minutes were gone I had two, 
equally as large as Doc’s. Such bass I 
never expect to see again. I didn’t 
want to quit, but Doc was helping the 
wives get our belongings into the cabin, 
so I quit and helped. Anyway, Doc 
wouldn’t let me fish any more. Said 
we had enough and that the next day 
we would catch the limit. 

So we had a light lunch, got the boats 
out and built a nice fire in the fireplace 
(it was rather cold) and sat there wait- 
ing for those bass all fried brown with 
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cornmeal. Well, maybe, you don’t all 
Doc’s wife isn’t a good cook? You 
would know she was if you had ever 
seen Doc. Honestly, I don’t think J 
shall ever be so full of fish again. T 
flopped all night in spite of having a 
perfect bed. .The flopping, however, 
came suddenly to an end when I found 
myself on the floor with Doc a hold on 
my foot. It was “a perfect bass morn- 
ing,” Doc said, so we got the wives up, 
too. Before noon we had twenty of the 
finest bass I ever hope to see, beside 
throwing back a dozen or more. The 
largest weighed 7% pounds, the small- 
est 4%. The next few days we had 
fish fried, fish baked, fish balls, fish 


broiled, smoked fish and planked fish 


until Doc got to snapping at all kinds 
of artificial bait. 

I began to think it was serious so I 
borrowed Doc’s hunting knife and told 
Doc I’d get him some bear meat. Now, 
it’s rather wild up around Doc’s shack 
and I had not gone far when I found 
fresh signs of bear. I wasn’t feeling 
just myself when I heard a loud Gr-Gr. 
r-r-r behind me. It was a good thing 
I was headed toward the cabin. If I 
hadn’t’ made so much dust crossing an 
old cranberry bog, I think we would 
have had bear meat at camp. I guess 
the bear lost his way and couldn’t fol- 
low me. I must have been a little hasty 
in giving him proper directions. Any- 
way, I don’t think I would like bear 
meat. Seeing one bear was enough. 
After that I liked to see Doe around 
close and confined myself to fishing. 

We had equally good luck with pike 
and bass. But, darn it all, Doc always 
has the best luck, catches the largest 
ones. I believe he manipulates the 
scales as he does with babies and says: 
“Oh, what’s a few ounces, anyway.” 

We would often see deer around the 
lake and one morning we counted four- 
teen, a most wonderful sight. I hated 
to see them, for Doc’s temperature would 
go up to about 108 degrees. I actually 
believe Doe would jump overboard and 
try to run one down. I don’t believe 
he could do it; anyway, I didn’t like to 
see Doc break any game laws, so I 
paddled around the point out of view 
from the deer. Doc would then seem 
to rest easier. 

Somehow the weather man had it in 
for us. Just when we would get to 
catching pike, up would come a wind 
storm and then how we would have to 
row for shore or get upset. 


I told Doc the snake bite medicine 
never would do me any good, working 
so hard and scaring the life out of me 
at the same time. Doc would just laugh 
and let me do most of the rowing. I 
don’t believe Doc’s got sense enough to 
get scared or else he has a lot of faith 
in St. Peter. 


Even though it did rain nearly every 
day, it was unique to sit by the fire- 


- 


‘ 








_ place with a big pine log burning and 


thinking of the events of the day and 
planning the morrow. 

Of course, when we had company I 
always had to tell how a big fish took 
my reel, etc., out of my hand; and I got 
away with it in fine shape, only when 
Doc was around and then he had to 
spoil it all by telling just what did 
happen. After taking a fine big eight 
pound pickerel off of friend wife’s line 
I attempted a long cast and imagine 
my surprise when I let the rod, line, 
reel and everything go flying through 
the air and into the lake, never to see 
them again. Doc declares to this day 
that I was afraid of the big fish he 
was about to land and bring into the 
boat so I deliberately threw my rod at 
it to scare it away. Doc’s a conceited 
cuss! 

By this time we had our ice box full 
of pike and bass and decided we had 
better return. Guess Doc thought they 
couldn’t get along without him, for the 
undertaker, a friend of Doc’s, had writ- 
ten him several times to come home. 
He complained of poor business since 
Doc had been away. Well, anyway, we 
were all packed the 28th and sitting 
around the fire-place listening to the 
wolves howl and the wind whistling 
through the trees when all at once a 
sharp crack of thunder told us another 
cruise was in order for the morrow. 
Such rain and wind! I thought we 
would be blown away any minute. Doc, 
the good for nothing cuss, went to bed 
and left me to close the windows and 
doors and comfort the women, while 
trees were crashing down everywhere. 
And how Doc did srore. I'll never for- 
give him for that. I’d rather listen to 


the wolves howl. 


Doc just wouldn’t get excited, so now 

I’m sure Doc and the Keeper of the 
Golden Gate are on good terms. 
_ On arriving home, all the neighbors 
got fish and, of course, Doc would throw 
out his chest and tell what a battle he 
had landing that one. 

I told you Doc was a conceited cuss! 
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DEVIL’S GAP (Lake of the Woods) 
BUNGALOW CAMP TROPHY £ 








Win This 
Muskie 
Trophy 


Come to the Devil’s 
Gap Bungalow Camp 
near Kenora on the 
Lake of the Woods. 
Then go after muskies 
—hbut be prepared for 
trouble. These savages _ 
sure do bust tackle. 
They whirl on their 


tails and defy you to 
land ’em. They fight at 


Lake of the Woods 


Write for full information 
about the trophy and the 
camptoA.O.Seymour,Gen- 
eral Tourist Agent, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 2939 
Windsor Station, Montreal. 
(Women also like this camp 
for its social life and gen- 
eral recreation.) 


Offered for annual competition between 
guests for largest muscalunge caught in waters 
of the Lake of the Woods district each season 





Canadian Pacific 
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SPECIAL OFFER!! 


CAMPING and WOODCRAFT 


Vols. 1 and 2 
By HORACE KEPHART 


These two volumes constitute a very complete and comprehensive work 
for vacation campers and travellers in the wilderness. Describes in a 
concise manner camp outfits, utensils, personal kits, edible wilderness fruits 
and plants, tested provision lists and how to cook them. Over a hundred 
illustrations. Well bound in cloth, gilt lettered. A splendid addition to an 
outdoorsman’s library. 


We have exactly 75 sets of the books on hand. The Regular price is— 
$4.00 per set-— We will ship postpaid to any address in the U. S. A. or 
Canada the first 75 orders received, at the very special price of $2.25 per set. 
Take advantage of this offer at once. Sign the order blank, enclose your 
check or money order and send it along. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed herewith $ 2. 25. Send to m 0S € Q ooaere Ss $s ave se I 
L ae as Ps e@ } tpaid, he Campin and W Ieraft set § rti A 
; I & a ad sec 
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AIRUBBER SITEASY 
PRODUCTS 


ALL PURPOSE 
CUSHION 

Air Pillows, Mat- 

tresses, Cushions, 


brings comfort to 
achy bones on stool, 
chain boat seat, 
bleachers or any- 
where a cool, dry 
seat is wanted. Slip 
it in your pocket and 
take it anywhere, 
pendable, reasonably Made in many colors 
priced. and materials, 


Write for OUR NEW CATALOG of Practi- 
cal Air Goods That Make Outdoor Life 
Safe, Comfortable and Pleasurable. 


AIRUBBER CORPORATION 
581 E. Illinois St. Chicago, IIl. 


Swimming Devices, 


Hospital Rings, 
Etc. Etc: 
Our patented proc- 
ess makes Air Prod- 
ucts practical, de- 





“The Tent with the Camp Fire Inside’’ 


UNCAS INDIAN TEPEE 


No center pole required. It is supported by three folding 
poles and has a revolving adjustable smoke hood, operated 
by two small ropes from within, which rotates it to suit 
and open or close it as desired. Strictly a one-man tent 
to erect; can be put up in five minutes; can be rolled up 
and put in bag smaller than spare tire. Cireular and price 


list on application. 


B.F. BAILEY & SON wl? Bank Street 





Aj ZIP-ZIP 
ny j) 1£1’s Go Boys 
seep No matter where you go, camping, 


po 
A YW hunting, fishing, boating, to the 
} country, the sea shore or the moun- 
tains, you will need a Zip-Zip 
shooter, thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 
shooter. If your dealer hapnens not to 
have them order from 
Set 
2 paid. Send stamps, RnB cmeaaet, 
coin or money order 


us. ZIP-ZIP shooter 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. {02, Columbia, S. C. 










complete only 35¢ or 
three for $1.00 pre- 








Small-Mouthed Bass 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large-mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. It tells 
where, when and how to catch them. The 
bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. . 
103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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Turtle Soup 
(Continued from page 331) 


bad to spoil a perfectly good turtle just 
through inexperience. The soup seemed 
less desirable as the bungling pro- 
gressed. Things got rather out of 
place. There were certain members I 
did not recognize at all. There ap- 
peared to be more turtle than I had 
started with. Being afraid that I 
might eventually ignore parts worthy 
for parts unworthy, and not being so 
darned hungry anyway, I remembered 
an ant hill away down in the wood. So 
there, in a large pack basket, I took 
the remains and sadly I left them. A 
week later I found the shell picked 
clean and polished. It makes a hand- 
some catchall. 

What! Never ate turtle soup? 

Hush! Neither did I. 


Nessmuk’s Camp Fire 
(Continued from page 347) 


well and may plow under and sink be- 
fore the motor can be stopped. 

Don’t land while steamers are pass- 
ing unless you are sure you can un- 
load before the wash reaches you. 

Don’t start out in the morning until 
you have dried out your tent and blank- 
ets, better start a little later and be 
sure of a dry bed than to sleep in damp 
blankets and get rheumatism. 

Don’t forget food is your one and 
only reward after the day’s toil and 
an undernourished body cannot resist 
sickness like a well fed one. 


JACK O’LANTERN. 


The Lone Cruiser on the 
Mississippi 
(Continued from page 341) 

bog holes. Old river men suggest camp- 
ing on a west shore when storm 
threatens because most storms come 
from the northwest in the fall and 
trees on a west bank will break the 
force of the wind. 

Fall is the proper time of year to 
travel south because of malaria. 


fo are a great source of uneasi- 
ness to the uninitiated, but at low 
water are seldom dangerous even when 
they boil and break under the boat. The 
exceptions are eddies under a high bluff 
of rocky formation, these should be 
traversed with care or avoided. There 
are three places worthy of mention: 
Grand Tower, Ill. Below, Hickman, 
Kentucky. Above, Baton Rouge, La. 
Shore eddies are of little consequence, 
in fact they assit in getting ashore 
where the current is strong. They also 
serve as a break-water when it is nec- 
essary to camp on a bank where the 
canoe can not be hauled up very far. 
The safest place to pass a steamer is 
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close alongside unless the wind is blow- 
ing strongly toward her, in which case 
there is danger of being blown into the 
wake. Always pass a steamer on the 
river side or you may be caught in the 
back wash from shore and swamped. 

Passing a steamer is the least of a 
paddler’s difficulties, so it is best not 
to crow too soon; the real fun starts 
about a half a mile behind the departed 
boat. A steamer traveling upstream 
throws bow waves which spread and 
multiply in number and size until they 
reach shore where if there is a beach 
they will spend themselves, but if the 
banks happen to be high or abrupt they 
are deflected at an angle upstream and 
eventually both back washes comes to- 
gether in the middle, this volume of 
water meeting the down current results 
in churned water and breakers of con- 
siderable magniture and if one happens 
to be caught in this spot it takes some 
delicate paddling to ride through. Here 
the heavy canoe has the advantage over 
a light one. 


HE danger is decreased or increased 

in direct proportion to the width of 

the river, the character of the banks, 

the speed of the current, the force of 

the wind and the size and number of 
steamers that pass. 

You may be fortunate and not meet 
with these multiplied conditions, still, 
it is not amiss to know the possibilities. 

When being passed by a steamer go- 
ing down stream, face about and ride 
the wash bow on. 

As a safe average you may figure on 
traveling one hundred seventy-five miles 
a week. You can estimate the approxi- 
mate cost of the trip by estimating the 
cost of one weeks’ supplies and multi- 
plying by the possible duration. Dis- 
tance can be learned from Government 
charts. Add transportation back home 
and a sufficient amount to cover emer- 
gencies. Don’t bank on selling your 
outfit as it will bring very little down 
south. Shipping it back will cost be- 
tween twenty and thirty dollars. 


HE foregoing outfit has proven 
itself practical as given and is 
within the reach of all canoe lovers and 
has the advantage of causing no great 
loss if thrown away at the journey’s 
end. ; 
There is always a wrong way and a_ 
right way to do anything, so if you 
will make the cruise, make it right. 
Bon Voyage. 





_— 


‘Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 


of the Forest 
(Continued from page 348) 


gnawed the stump off and started. The 
Indian threw down his pack and started 
after him. I came back at dark and 
no Indian. 

I got my supper and was just eat- 
ing when he returned but with no Black 
Cat. He declared that the animal took 
the trap and set it and caught a rabbit, 
for he saw where he had eaten it on 
the trail. He acknowledged afterward 
that the fisher had dug up a dead rab- 
bit and eaten half of it. He said the 
animal warned him when he set the 
trap that he would go off with it, and 
that was all the information I got. 


Getting the Limit in a 
Morning’s Hunt 
(Continued from page 329) 


with a cow. Craig called a second time 
and listening to the sounds remarked 
softly to Mower: “He has left the cow 
and is coming toward us. Get ready, 
for when he comes he will not stop.” 


HE bull moose responded to the 

challenge and came within seventy- 
five feet from where Mower stood, the 
first bull moose he had ever seen when 
hunting. Craig looking the animal 
over, noting its size, said, “Let him 
have it.” 

It required four shots to bring the 
monarch of the Restigouche to the 
ground. The head when measured had 
a spread of antlers of 56 inches. 

Bromiley got his bull moose with 
Fred McIntyre, guide, at an old logging 
camp, seven miles from the Island Lake 
Hunting and Fishing Lodge. The men, 
after the early morning tramp, were 
sitting motionless, when suddenly there 
appeared a bull moose 150 yards away, 
and before it could move off, Bromiley’s 
rifle dropped the moose where it stood. 
The antlers had a spread of 48 inches. 

At a logging camp, known as Num- 
ber 7, Bromiley saw an animal jump 
and start up the bank; the brush was 


_ So dense that neither he nor McIntyre 


recognized the animal until they fol- 


lowed the trail, when McIntyre saw it 
as its head was sticking out from be- 





hind a fir tree. 

“He’s a bobcat, be sure to get him,” 
and a shot from Bromiley’s gun ended 
the career of a five foot bobcat. 

Dr. Fleming was the only member of 
the party who did not get his bull 
moose. At Tongue Lake and Jacquet 
River he ran across two bull moose, 
but their heads were not of a desirable 
size. 


ITH Bob Craig one morning, a 
bull moose responded to the “call” 


but never came within rifle shot, and 
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the chance was forever lost by the 
rumbling of wagons and the talk of the 
men on the tote road nearby. 

Bob Craig said later that it was the 
largest spread of antlers he had ever 
seen, and that “it would have gone 
sixty-six inches.” 


Possibilities of the 410 Bore 
Shotgun 


(Continued from page 328) 


for trial, so on September 1, 1924, we 
had a very different and superior load 
for dove shooting. 


IRDS were fairly plentiful in spots 

that season, but they changed their 
feeding grounds every few days, so that 
some times it would take nearly all 
afternoon to find the birds, but in eight 
afteroons afield, 155 doves were bagged 
in a very satisfactory manner. The 
range of this load on doves is quite 35 
yards, because doves can nearly always 
be bagged even if crippled down, so 
longer range shooting may be tolerated. 
Staying within the 35 yard limit, the 
birds were killed beautifully and with 
very few cripples. On only two oc- 
casions out of the eight was the bag 
limit of 25 birds reached, and we did 
plenty of missing, but it was good clean 
missing, the birds were generally not 
touched, so the missing rather added 
zest to the sport than otherwise. 

Besides the 8s, we tried No. 10 chilled, 
loaded in Remington 214” cases, 335 pel- 
lets to the charge. As we have seen, 
this load patterns beautifully, but in 
spite of the thick distribution of pel- 
lets, we could not make this load kill 
doves anything like so satisfactorily as 
No. 8. Up to 30 yards it did very well, 
but beyond that birds were too fre- 
quently only crippled; so after a thor- 
ough test the load was discarded as un- 
satisfactory. Between the two, we 
would prefer No. 7% to this load, be- 
cause the former, for us at least, does 
not cripple as badly. Tens give dense 
enough pattern to hit well, but the pel- 
lets are so light they cripple badly, 
while No. 7% let many birds through 
the pattern, but when they do hit, the 
bird is killed nicely; so of the two evils, 
we prefer the latter. 

As a shotgun axiom, we would state 
that the best killing load for any gun 
is the largest pellets the guns will use 
to give a sufficiently dense pattern to 
hit the quarry well. For dove shooting 
No. 8 chilled is the largest size pellet 
that can be used in this bore with com- 
plete success. 


‘UR dove season does not close till 
December 15th and we received a 
case of No. 9 chilled from the U. S. 
Cartridge Company, about November 
Ist, the opening date of our quail sea- 
son. While quail shooting, we seldom 
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HE thrill of landing a 

big fish! The thrill of [ 
hauling in the splendid fish 
that put up the tough bat- 
tle! Meisselbach Fishing 
Reels work right always— 
respond with every bite. 


“Rainbow”—“‘Takapart”— __ 
“Tripart’’—‘‘Neptune”’ 
“Triton”? —“Okeh’’—‘“‘Surf’’ i 


A special reel for every pur- 
pose. A demonstration at 
your dealer's will prove a | 
revelation. Insist on Meis- 
selbach when ordering. 
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Send for interesting and detailed 
descriptive literature. 


A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. €o., Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


The ORIGINAL and only manufactur- | 
ers of GENUINE Meisselbach Reels. 
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The Cozy-Camp Trailer 


ERE’S real camping comfort—and con- 

venience, too—for any place youcan go 
with your automobile. The patented and ex- 
clusive permanenttrailer deck forms a slatted 
auto top roof for tent when opened, greatly 
increasing head room. Trailer covering built 
in. And two beds—real three-quarter beds— 
full length—comfortable beds for four. Two 
big dust-proof lockers, for your favorite 
camp equipment. Room inthe trailer, for all 
your luggage. € 
Roller bearing axle—Ford automobile wheels 
—pneumatic tires—Ford service at every 
cross road. Trails perfectly,and pulled easily 
by any car. 
The Cozy Camp Trailer will save in hotel 
bills on one Summer vacation tour more than 
its cost—$198.50 F. O. B. Indianapolis. 
Write us today for details—and “‘money 

ack’’ guarantee that you will be pleased. 


HABIG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
uccessors to 
Cozy Trailer and Equipment Company 
1055 No. Meridian St. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Exclusive Manufacturers of Victor Permanent 
Tops - Victor Ventilating Glass Enclosures 
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[efever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 

O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 

expensive gun. 
Most durable 

lock ever 
put in a 

gun — 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times, 























Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only 
in .410, 26in., 20- 
ga. 28in., 16-ga. 28 
in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
forover50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
















RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 





5 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 

2 30, Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
Tents, cots, Messpans, canteens, Knapsecks, 
haversacks, Outing Suits, hats, helmets, Saddles, 
bridles, Bugles, lariats, Medals,etc,15 Acres Army 
Goods. New Catalog1925, GOth Anniversary issue, 
372 pgs., fully illustrated, contains pictures and his- 
torical information ofall American Military gunsand 
pistols (incl.Colts) since1775, with allWorldWar rifles 
Mailed 50c. Est.1865. Spec. New Circularfor 2c stamp. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 





in a 


_—_— 39° 


UT ve Money Back 
NW Guarantee 


NY, ; 
Highest Grade 
Auto Camping Trailer 







You can load all your baggage, bedding, cots, tents, 
cooking utensils, etc., in this light weight trailer and 
hitch it to any automobile and never notice any extra 
pull on your car. Why? Because it is scientifically built, 
weighing oniy 275 pounds and with a guaranteed carry- 
ing capacity at automobile speed of 1,000 pounds. We 
are ready to prove this, hitch it behind your own car, 
and you be the judge. If you are planning an outing 
don't fail to write us at onee for complete details. Act 
at once, 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 21 


Fowler, Indiana 











Woodcraft 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. 
woods better than or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


No one ever knew the 
“Nessmuk” 


151 pages. 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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molest doves, but we did kill ten or a 
dozen doves with this load to try it out. 
This load kills doves perfectly to 35 
yards and since 9s have pellet weight 
sufficient to drive through this small 
bird, even to 40 yards, it is a perfect 
load for this game. Further, on ac- 
count of more pellets (230 to a charge), 
we have a 24” pattern at 35 yards with 
which to kill our birds instead of an 
18” one, as is the case with 8s. This 
is a killing load and we recommend it 
unreservedly to the man who must kill 
a high per cent. of his shots, or the man 
who wishes a little more latitude to his 
gun pointing. We prefer No. 8, which, 
though more difficult to hit with, give 
more snappy execution. 


The best shooting we did was the 
seventh time out when we killed fully 
50% of all shots, and on that afternoon 
bagged 22 birds and they were rather 
scarce at that. Some days we shot no 
better than to kill one bird out of three 
shot at. All birds were shot in flight 
except when birds were very scarce and 
then a very few were killed by the easy 
shot at birds rising from the ground. 


The Ansgler’s Page 
(Continued from page 338) 


ferrules to prevent corrosion. Straight- 
en each joint by gently bending it in 
the opposite direction where there is 
any tendency toward a curve or “set.” 
When jointing a rod, rub the ferrule 
in your hair, before seating. The slight 
lubrication furnished by the oil in the 
hair will cause the ferrule to fit well 
and to come apart easily at the end of 
the day. 


LY rods are best kept in alumi- 

num,tubes. Most makers of high 
grade rods supply such a case with a 
new rod. The joints should be placed 
in a loose partition bag. Never bind 
a rod tightly in a bag as the pressure 
will warp the joints. The wood form 
that is still used on some of the cheaper 
rods is bad for the same reason, as the 
wood generally warps and the joints 
bend with it. 

Crooked joints may often be straight- 
ened by a method not commonly known 
to anglers. Run the warped section 
through the flame of a spirit lamp, or 
better yet use a can of solidified alco- 
hol, commonly known as “canned heat.” 
The joint must be passed back and 
forth rather rapidly so the varnish does 
not melt. If the alcohol flame is used, 
this can be done with perfect safety. 

The glue with which the joints are 
fastened melts, being soluble in heat. 
The joint will then bend easily and can 
be straightened. It should be laid on a 
perfectly level surface, such as a slab 
of marble or the top of a glass show- 
case, and left untouched for five or six 


hours. Joints.may be restored to their 
original straightness by this method, 
provided the wood has not softened. By 
a little experimenting, vou can tell just 
how much heat the rod will stand. 

More rods meet an early grave 
through neglect than through use. 
Cherish your rod and care for it pains- 
takingly; it is your most valuable ser- 
vant on lake and stream and should be 
your companion-in-arms for many, 
many years. 


Camping on the Stream 
(Continued from page 348) 


It flows rapidly through a deep channel. 
One particular rock on the farther 
side, in front of which the water was 
found to be more than six feet deep, at- 
tracted my attention. It received the 
full impact of the current, which then 
rushed by in a swirl of bubbles. I be- 
gan by throwing my fly onto this stone, 
then with the turn of the wrist caused 
it to fall lightly into the water. In 
short order I caught two more brown 
trout, each about ten inches long. Con- 
tinuing my endeavor, I noticed that 
after each half dozen casts, as it 
seemed, a smaller fish rose to the fly. — 
EVERAL times I could feel him, but 
he got away; finally while attempt- 
ing to recover the line for another cast 
J felt a powerful resistance and a lurge 
native trout began to lash the water 
into foam. It took some time to land 
him but when I got him I noticed that 
the fly was fast to the outside of his 
head. This fish weighed about a pound. 
I caught five trout with the same little 

miller. ; 
I do not recall how many fish were 


_taken during our week’s stay but we — 


had them at every meal and in abun- 
dance. The most successful fishing was 
done just above the ford. Here the 
water escaped the restraining mountain 
side and flowed over a wide expanse, 
unruffled save for here and there a rock. — 
A small streamlet entered here which 
had its origin in the hillside spring that 
supplied the camp with drinking water. 
Perhaps it was the presence of this 
cold water that brought the fish. It 
soon became a by-word to say that there © 
was a time each day when here a catch 
could be made. Sometimes at noon, 
sometimes at dusk, the daily rise ap-_ 
peared. Here I caught on a subsequent 
trip during the first week in July, on 
receding water after a heavy rain, ten 
trout in eight minutes by my watch. 
The eleventh one was over twelve inches 
long. That one got into fast water and 
it took fifteen minutes to land him. : 


ERE also I made the interesting 
observation that trout are not 
afraid of cows. Their presence in the 
water did not seem to affect the “a 
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I have caught trout at their very noses 
and once landed a fine fish on a cast 
under the cow at a rise beyond. 


A little farther up stream the water 
was deeper and wider. Released from 
the grasp of some rapids it made a 
grand sweep of the bank in the shadow 
of the mountain side. It flowed in inky 
blackness save for the crests of silver 
foam. This was the place for large 
brown trout. At times they could be 
seen undisturbed by the current, or idly 
rising toward the fly which they did not 
take. While in the shallow of the ford 
at the time of the rise, a bungling cast 
made little difference, but here only the 
/most careful work did execution. The 





fly had to fall just so, and just there, 


it seemed. Here was much short rising, 
due perhaps to the awkward light, but 
,when a trout brook rose it was no small 
one. Here we raised the father of them 
all, the largest trout I have ever seen. 


| One morning I came upon two little 
‘pare- legged natives who had often 
investigated our camp, particularly its 
jlarder. They were staring into the 
shallow water with amazement and de- 
\¢lared they had just seen, that day, for 
‘the second time, a monster trout. They 
described it as being a yard long. I 
‘reminded them of certain mythical 
stories about pike from a lake some six 
miles above, which were said to have 
been caught in this stream, weighing as 
‘much as sixteen pounds. They were 
‘unconvinced and declared it surely was 
a trout. I had dismissed the matter 
from my mind into the realm of im- 
possible fish stories, when it was again 
/brought to my attention in the follow- 
ing manner: 





Y son, then a lad of about sixteen 
: years, whom I had initiated in 
ithe art of dry fly fishing, evidently with 
‘the desire to surpass his instructor, 
‘could not resist from repeating the cast 
one evening. I could no longer see the 
fly and was about to return to the tent. 
He was fishing with a fly rarely used 
‘in the “dry” pattern, a small Reuben 
Wood. He argued that one fly was as 
good as the other if only you cast it 
fine enough. My entreaties that he de- 
‘sist from his fruitless endeavor were in 
vain. They were only answered by an- 
jother cast. I stood there impatiently 
‘peering into the growing darkness, 
‘when suddenly I discerned a tail at 
Teast ten inches wide; there was a ter- 
“tific splash and all was quiet. The 
Reuben Wood had raised the monster 
trout. But hereby hangs another tale. 
Never take an automatic reel when 
after the big ones. I have one of the 
first reels made which I have used for 
more than twenty-five years. Since I 
have for some time confined myself to 
casting with a three ounce rod, I have 
discarded it. My son preferred it be- 
‘cause it balanced his longer rod nicely. 
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Dependable 


3 A serviceable wrist watch 
that stands the bumps of outdoor use 
better than higher priced, delicate 
watches Tells time in the dark. 


BINOCULARS 


Brand new. Clear, white crystal 
8-x lenses. French make, Cen- 
tral focusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large field of vision. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, Hikes, ete. Guaran- 
teed perfect. Well made and 
serviceable, will last a lifetime. 
Black morocco - covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder straps 
included, Send for Circular. 


HIGH-POWER, BIG VALUE, $8.75 C.0.D. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


BENNER & CoO., D-5 Trenton, N. J. 





5 SHOT SPORTING RIFLE 
ORDER NOW 











NOW/-EASY PAYMENTS | 
on Arty Model | EVINRUDE | 
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EY INRUDE now 
makesitasconvenient 
to own an outboard or in- 
board motoras toownamotorcar. Over 
80% buy automobiles out of income rath- 
er than savings. Why not an Evinrude? 
Why sweat at oars when you can get to 
good fishingina hurry? Why missthe fun 
of scooting over the water with a breeze 
in your face—exploring distant shores— 
treating kiddiestothe health of outdoors? 
Why, when you can “‘play’’ as you pay? 
Send for “1925 Evinrude Year Book’’. 
Mention if interested in easy payments. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
315 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


You Can Buy Any Model EVINRUDE 


on Easy Payments 


ee on 





“See the New1925 Champion 


Serie 


Foot Wonder Telescope. 
e Brass bound. Powerful fea 
See people and objects miles 








B away as if they were close. See 
moon and stars as never before. boy 
arrive at 













M Useful and entertaining. 
@ “Could tell color of Jest\- 
Ny aeroplane 4 miles as 
away.’’ — Mrs. 
Yarbough. 47 
“Watch 


school 2 Bue 





aw = 
BS Horn. ‘‘Read numbers 
on freight cars mile away. 
—A.C. Fa Imer Tboasands pleased. 

D0 arrival o ig 

Zs nd No Money ¢ Wonder Tele- 
) scope with FREE Case and Strap’ deposit with 
- Postman only $1.85 plus few pennies eee Satis- 
wf faction guaranteed or devosit returned. der Now- 
FERRY & CO., Dept. A194 3224 N. Halsted st Chicare 












8 m/m .315 cal ) 
Genuine Imported, 5 Shot, Bolt Action, Checkered § 


Pistol Grip, High Power, Guarded Front Sight. Elevating Rear, Finest 


Steel Throughout. 


Each Gun Guaranteed Absolutely Perfect. We Send § 


Express C.0.D. with Examination Allowed if Desired. Don’t Delay. Stock is Limited. 


EASTERN SUPPLY CO. 


Kee “Can-Va-Sek is the best waterproofing I 
Pp have seen. It IS waterproof and mildew- 
D proof. When the fabric is in the hot sun 
ry it does not get greasy and in cold weather 
With it does not crack—like paraffined cloth 
does.”’ DR. C. P. FORDYCE. 


Can-Va-SEK 


Can-Va-SEK for tents and canvas of all kinds. 
Waterproofs thoroughly—increases tensile strength. 
Prevents mildew. Positively doubles life of cotton 
textiles. Easily applied; does not discolor. SEK- 
treated canvas has no odor—is not oily nor greasy. 
Is permanent. Price per gal. $2.50 postpaid. 


Let us tell you how to waterproof your tent, 
shoes, auto-top, hunting clothes, overcoat, fishing 
lines, etc. You can do it yourself, quickly, easily, 
economically. Our literature is interesting and 
helpful—Free upon request, 


SEK Mfg. Co. 


4104 W. Lake St. 
Chicago - Ililinois 


Dept. 334 





11 Cliff St. New York City 





LYMAN NO. 48-W 


Micrometer Receiver Sight 
for the new 


MODEL 54 .270 

Supplied as extra equip- 
ment with rifle, if speci- 
fied; or can be ordered 
separately through your 
dealer or C. O. D. Easily 
mounted. 

Write for Free 





Folder 
on LYMAN SIGHTS or 
send {0c. for complete 
catalog. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
110 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


Use LYMAN SIGHTS 


They Better Your Aim 





en Tstete, AIR payee 
GN YOUR LAWN 


soe coe Wu ters Screene 


sanatoriums golf links. ete. 


C105 -TO-NATURE CANVAS HOUSES 


Portable Easil 


erected or taken down Quickly closed with sliding shut- 36 
against insects and anchored against winds For camps_, 
Especially adapted for sleeping out- 


doors and for the sick--tuberculosis, nervousness, insomnia, 
etc. Thousands in use. Many sizes 


from $36 up. Catalog free. 


7, 
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Close-To-Nature Co. 
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Private Lake and Stream 


with modern equipped house, suitable for 
Hunting Lodge. Wild Deer, Pheasants, 
Partridges. Owner bred Game Birds and 
Water Fowl. 200 acres with privilege of 
600 more. Private stocked deer park. 


BURKE STONE, Inc. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 












LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
In the Heart of the Adirondacks 


Real Accommodations for Sportsmen 
and Summer Guests. 


Record Fish Caught in 1924: 


Brook Trout, V.E. Scott, N. Y., 2 lbs. 10 ozs. 

Small Mouth Bass, Mr. MacLaren, Syracuse, 
N. Y., 3 lbs. 4 ozs. 

Great Northern Pike, N. E. White, Mama- 

roneck, N. Y., 15 lbs. 5 ozs. 





CANADA TIMAGAMI! LAKE ontario§ 
CAMP EUCAROMA ; 
“Where the Family Spirit Prevails’ 
Bring your grouch, rough clothes and fishin’ tackle— 
Let the wife bring her old duds, stout shoes and 
A camera. We'll furnish the smile and send you home 
rejoicing. 
FISHING — BATHING — CANOEING 
Send for Booklets 
ROBERT MORGAN, Owner and Manager 
529 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 





Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachu- 
setts. Abundance of trout weighing 


from !4 lb. to 2 lbs. Fly fishing ex- 


clusively. Two hours’ auto ride from 


Boston. Perfect roads. MAccommoda- 


tions for fishermen. A few member- 


ships for sale. For particulars corre- 


spond with 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mer. 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt in the 
Jacksons Hole country, for 1925, from May Ist to 
June 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 
bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 

Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins,. Yellow- 
stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 
trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. Reference furnished. 


Wareham, Mass. 














Ty BEAR SPRING on Belgrade Lake 


(The Family Camps) 


For your spring outing. 18 individual Camps. 
GOOD EATS, Tennis Court, Garage. Best of 
BASS fishing, also Trout and Salmon. Rates 
reasonable. Season May 10th to October | 0th. 


(Address) G. D. MOSHER & SON 
Oakland, Maine 





CROCKER LAKE CAMPS 


On the Shores of Beautiful Lake Crocker 


Five miles north of Jackman, 
Canadian Border, one-half mile from automobile road. 
Five cabins; electric lights; with and without baths. 
Fine salmon, rainbow and square tail trout fishing. Twelve 
outlying ponds within’a radius of three miles. River and 
stream fishing. Picturesque canoe trips. Elevation 1,631 
feet. Excellent food. Telephone and telegraph connections. 


For farther particulars write 
J. B. McKENNEY, Prop. 


376 


Jackman, Maine 
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twelve miles south of the 


—— CANADA'S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
Lake Timagami 


Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com- 
fort in the heart of four million acres virgim forest—1502 
lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto or 
Montreal. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 

Address MISS E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


Real Moose Country 


The Height of Land Country of Northern Quebee 
and Ontario—the last home of big trophies. Complete 
organization of Lodges, Outpost Camps and Guides. 
A few vacancies open for party or two—September- 

| October trips for immediate reservation. 


North of Nipigon Trout 


Virgin, hitherto unknown rivers—fast-water, fightin’ 
Square Tails 2 to 5 Ibs. throughout July and August, 
and on the fly. A new Outpost Camp right on choice 
pools, Complete outfits and guides; reservation now. 


Messagami Lodge 


Northern Quebec: Paradise for Canoe Trips. 


Won- 
derful live-game photography opportunities, particu- 
larly in July. Fishing for Bass, Dore and G. N. 
Pike, Guides and everything for trips out. 


Write for details and booklet 


ANUCK’S 
AMPS 


Box 393 


S. E. Sangster 
MAN.-DIR., OTTAWA, CAN. 


Excellent Bass and Pickerel Lake 


An excellent opportunity for anglers to secure week- 
end accommodations at a_ strictly private lake. Three 
hours from New York. Exclusive, well stocked waters 
where game fish abound. 

Parties limited ta three. Will take anglers directly to 
property by private auto from New York City Fridays or 
meet them at railroad station. Parties availing 
themselves of this opportunity will be treated as guests on 
estate. THE PATRONAGE OF CHOICE 





For interview, write Box A 125, Forest and Stream, or 


phone Mansfield 0861. 











“Six Years with the Texas 


Rangers”’ 
Real Frontier Days in Texas 
By CAPT. J. B. GILLETT 


A book that will grip and hold you from 
start to finish, dealing with vivid realism the 
life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, 
keen-eyed guardians of the Texas frontier, in 
the days of the wild Indian, the buffalo herds, 
the cattle rustler, the “bad man” and all that 
made up the old-time frontier. The author's 
description of the great gun fight that wiped 
out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 
thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 


332 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as bab- 
bling, ‘loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. 


Reliable Pheasant Standard 


By F. J. SUDOW 


A practical guide on the Culture, Breeding, 
Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, Crossmating, 
Protecting, Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, 
etc., of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamental 
Land and Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. “The 
Secret to Make Hens Lay: in Winter.” 


95 pages Paper, $1.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St. New York City 


Cartridge, $1.00 


Colored Illustrations 
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}them only in the mouth and by taking 
‘them off with wet hands and handling 
‘them tenderly, I believe we have almost 
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When the big trout struck, the boy ine 
stinctively released the brake, increas. 
ing the strain and the trout went off 
with the leader. 


All this fishing was done on a stretch 
of water not exceeding five hundred 
yards. During my various trips I ob- 
served many anglers from my secluded 
spot, generally by them unseen. Some 
caught fish but most of them went 
through my favorite places as though 
pursued. To the casual angler it was 
but indifferent water, and yet what 
sport it could afford if you but learned 
its secrets. They can be acquired only 
by camping on the stream. 


Bass in the Back Yard 
of New York 


(Continued from page 833) 


surface of the bucket and from the 
sopping wet minnow net, got them all 
home alive. I put the bucket in the 
kitchen sink, turning a small stream 
of water into it, and an hour later they 
were decidedly lively. I decided to try 
to keep them alive to show them to the 
negro servant when she arrived in the 
morning. I like her because she tells 
me I am a great fisherman. She is 
never through with her flattery—which 
means, of course, that when we go for 
cod, she gets the biggest we catch! 


BOUT three o’clock the next morn- 

ing I was awakened by a terrible 
clatter, and when I finally mustered 
enough courage to go downstairs to in- 
vestigate, I found that my fish had 
loosened the lid of the bucket and got 
out. Two were on the floor, two in the 
sink and the fifth had fallen from the 
sink into a dishpan that was sitting 
atop the fireles cooker and it was his 
flopping, in the empty pan, that had 
brought me to the rescue. I got them 
back into the bucket, turned the water 
on them again, and the next morning 
they were all alive—no worse, appar- 
ently, for the experience. 


Three things we have done in fishing 
these little lakes that have been more 


or less peculiar to the situation: | 


1. Because in one of them few bass 
are large enough to take, we use the 
greatest care not to get the hook beyond 
the mouth of the fish. We never give 


‘the fellow time to gorge the minnow. 


Yes, we do lose a good many by this. 


frule, and it is hard to make my small 


son see the point of it, but by hooking 


never killed one of the little fellows. 


2. In fishing here, because of the 
number of little fellows, it has been) 
lots of fun to file the barb off the hook 
and so take them without injury. Only 
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once in a while, in this one lake, are 
they big enough to keep. 

8. And here is an idea, perhaps, that 
some other bass fishermen can use— 
we have found a mighty effective way 
to use a minnow with a casting rod, 
which has appeared to be nea to a lot 
of fellows I’ve told about it. We rig 
with a blank practice plug about three 
or four feet from the end of the line, 
the minnow at the end. Thus we pro- 
vide a weight that will put the minnow 
where we want it and which will also 
hold the minnow up out of the weedy 
bottom. Having cast, we allow the min- 
now to swim about for a bit, then 
pull in a few feet cf line. The blank 
plug simulates a swimming fish and 
apparently helps to get attention. On 
a few occasions, a bass has hit the 
wooden plug. But most often, after 
the minnow has dangled there a while, 
the plug begins to wobble a bit, and we 
know that the minnow is making an 
heroic effort to escape from an ap- 
proaching bass—and in another mo- 
ment, down goes the plug and the fun 
has started. 


HAVE written two or three of the 
makers of plugs about this, suggest- 
ing that they make a blank that will 
act like the regulation imitation min- 
now in the water and try to popularize 
this method of fishing, for it calls for 


almost constant casting, affords the 


fisherman an opportunity to use his 
skill in putting his plug at just the 
desired spot, is not harder on the min- 
now than other methods—and has, time 
after time, got us fish when others were 
failing in the same water. 

So here I am—fat, bald and with a 
generous sprinkling of gray in the re- 
maining locks—fishing with a bobber as 
in those halcyon days of long ago when 
I fished for silver-sides, as we called 
them, in the little branch down back of 
the school house! A bobber!—what do 
you know about that? 


It Is Not All of Fishing to 
Fish 
(Continued from page 325) 


finesse when fished for intelligently with 
a rod of three or four ounces. One of 
his favorite and skillful tricks is to 
curve his body into a U-shape on a 
taut line in order to offer a greater re- 
sistance. The rock bass is common to 
most of the lakelets of the central and 
southern portions of the state. 


HE white bass is a vigorous game- 

fish and an excellent food fish as 
well. It is variously known as white 
lake bass, fresh water striped bass, as 
it belongs to the same genus as the 
real striped bass or rockfish of the 
east Atlantic coast, which it resembles 
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only in the dark stripes along its sides. 
It is usually a foot in length and a 
pound in weight, but occasionally, in 
suitable waters, it reaches two or three 
pounds. It frequents waters of mod- 
erate depth and is abundant in the 
Great Lake region, and in Wisconsin is 
common in Green Bay and Winnebago 
Lake. It is a beautiful typical fish, 
silvery and shapely with several dark, 
parallel stripes along its sides. It rises 
well to the artificial fly, but cannot re- 
sist such natural bait as small minnows, 
grubs, and even a fat wriggling earth- 
worm. Black bass tackle answers very 
well for white bass. Artificial flies 
should be small and somber in color, 
grays and browns, as it is clear water 
fishing in lakes. Fly-fishing is more 
successful when the fish are in com- 
paratively shallow water near tribu- 
taries and gravelly shoals or weed 
patches. 


The pike-perch is another good game- 
fish of the Badger State and is rather 
common in Wisconsin and Rock rivers, 
but more plentiful and of larger size 
in Winnebago Lake and the lakes in 
the vicinity of Eagle Waters. It is 
somewhat rare in the southern part of 
the state, and in the many lakelets of 
Waukesha county I have met it only in 
Pewaukee Lake. It is usually found in 
rocky situations. 


ie is not only a fine food-fish but a 
good game-fish of much merit for the 
angler with natural bait, and at times it 
responds to the artificial fly and other 
artificial lures, especially when it 
weighs five pounds or more. It is a 
hard pulling fish when hooked and will 
test the strength of a light rod. Hav- 
ing a large and prominent eye it is 
somewhat nocturnal in habit, and may 
be fished for at night with success 
wherever rocks abound. 


The great northern pike is abundant 
all over the state, and in large waters 
grows to a weight of twenty pounds or 
more. When of good size it exhibits 
considerable gameness, and in its vio- 
lent straight and zigzag rushes is very 
trying to a light rod. Occasionally it 
takes an artificial fly of brilliant colors. 
When I devised my Polka fly, I was try- 
ing it for the first time, it was taken 
by an eight-pound pike. When fishing 
for black bass with fly or other arti- 
ficial lure I have often taken pike of ten 
or more pounds. In the many lakes of 
Wisconsin it is caught through the ice 
in large numbers, and with the ‘yellow 
perch furnishes winter svort for those 
who like it. 


ISCONSIN has always _ safe- 
guarded ,her fish resources, and 

has always been in the fore front for 
the protection and increase of food-fish 
and game-fish. She has been fortunate 
in always possessing an intelligent and 
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Nitro Powder Solven 


N29 


Gets every speck of primer 
Dissolves metal fouling 
Send 


Makes gun-cleaning a joy. 
salt—all powder sot and _ stain. 
and leading. Prevents rust, keeps up resale value. 
10-cent stamp for sample. 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oit for the working parts, 
Ask Your Dealer. Write Us for Free Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20years the Authority on Gui Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Factory, to Rider’ as 


Saves $10 to ~ $25 on the Ranger Bi- 
cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
and sizes. Delivered free on approval ea- f 
press prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial. ( 

if desired. Possession and | hn 
85 Month Ms sr ones on one vp oe 
t plan. Bicycles ° andup. Ai} 
po Se Eanpe wbesla: equipment at half us- ogre 
ual prices. Write for marvelous new, 
prices, wonderful 30day trial offer and terms, 


Mead: COMPANY writeus. 


earn to Mount Birds 
















DSSS dS dado oso aos 
Learn at home to mount birds, ani-S 
mails, game heads; tanfurs, make rugs ands 
robes. omplete lessons. _ Easily and quickly $ 
learned by men, boys and women. 8 
Pe ‘Write for Free Taxidermy < 
, Book. Tells all About it. S 
very sportsman,tranner and $ 

Nature lover should know this wonderful S 
fascinating art. Save your, trophies. Big S 
profits. Success guaranteed, 75,000 grad-¥& 
uates. Investigate, Write for Free ook. § 


X Northwestern School of Taxidermy A1342lwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. § 
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BRONCO REVOLVER 
— 2 


SWING CYLINDER 
Close Out 
Bargain 


A real he-man’s gun, used by 
police officers and detectives. 
All improvements, left hand 
oes srnnlt Gut, Bane eigctor,, 
ouble safety, teste on. arre! 
6 shot, 32.20 or 38 calibre. i 
SEND NO MONEY--Pay postman only 
$9.94 plus postage on arrival, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ROYA 
799 Broadway . Sok COM Hapacl fe 16 
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ass Fish Hook 
Marvel matic Fish Hooks 
land every fish that tries to take the bait. 
Write for Catalog. Agents wanted. 


MARVEL HOOK CO. 
Dept. 24, Box 294 Cliaton, 





lowi 





spend Spring, Summerand Fall gather” 
WHY NOT ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun” 
dreds of kinda for collections. Some worth $1 to 37 eaoh* 
Simple outdoor work with my instruotions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 10e (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go beaging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tcll you Where, When and Ilow, etc, 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARIX GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
criginal investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do, No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 








Get Our 
Catalogue 


American Awning 
& Tent Co, 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Peg crore 


: V.C.TUTTLE’S 


EVIL BUGS | 


There are no other lures that 
quite take the place of Devil 








Bugs after you have once 
Their lifelike mo- 

the way @& 

sh come for them, makes & 
a Devil Bug fisherman out of 
the expert angler, the bait 
fisherman, and the _ novice. 


Fish come for them when all 


l other lures fail. 


Bass Bug, 60c ea. Trout Bug, 50c ea. 
ouse Bug, 75c ea. 
free illustrated 


| 


Write for catalog in 


colors 


0. C. TUTTLE DEVIL BUG, Inc. 


50 TUTTLE BLDG. 
OLD FORGE NEW YORK 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
», them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
gs. our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 

tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
502 HSt., Melrose High., Mass, 


used them. 
tion on the water, 













Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St. New York 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 








favorite waters. Plant now. Wild Celery, Duck 

Potato, Pondweed, etc., which are guaranteed to 

S grow. Write for free booklet, 

SS Ay describing thirty varieties. Ex- 
>» pert planting advice free. 


Wisconsin's Aquatic Nurseries 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Box 331 


SILVER FOXES 


Highest quality 





Canadian registered line-bred 
Silver Foxes, the kind that produce large litters 
and have wonderful pelts. Summer and fall de- 


livery for Pups and Proven Breeders. If you are 
in the market for foxes of any kind it will pay 
you to write me; my prices are right. 


CLARENCE M. DUNCAN 
CAMPBELLTON, N. B. .- -~ - = 


Address 


CANADA 





DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Now is the Time to Buy Books on Fish- 

Send for Sportsmen’s Book 
Catalog. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 

New York, N. Y. 


ing. 


221 W. 57th Street 
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In writing to 


efficient fish commission, even years be- 
fore the establishment of the Federal 
Fish Commission. It is probably ow- 
ing to this care and watchfulness that 
her waters are so well supplied with the 
finny tribe. 

Wisconsin’s most famous game-fish 
is, of course, the black bass, large- 
mouth and small-mouth. Years ago one 
could hardly go amiss for bass fishing 
wherever there was water, but at the 
present time some of the most famous 
fishing resorts have seen their best days 
owing to the springing up of others 
with more attractions to offer. But, 
notwithstanding, Wisconsin is probably 
the banner state still for black bass. 
I have fished all over the state, one 
time and another. At Green Lake, near 
Ripon, a large and deep lake, I once 
took six large-mouth bass aggregating 
forty pounds, and from Okauchee Lake, 
in Waukesha county, I have, on several 
occasions, taken a creel of bass averag- 
ing fully five pounds, some of them 
small-mouth. But these heavy weights 
were rather logy and lacked the activity 
and strategy of those of less weights 
in their fight for freedom. But black 
bass fishing in Wisconsin speaks for 
itself, so in conclusion I will refer to a 
fishing episode that occurred in Indi- 
ana. 


WAS once in Indianapolis for a few 

days and ran across my friend, 
Harry S. New, an enthusiastic angler, 
and then only the son of his father, 
John S. New, but now our efficient 
Postmaster-General. Harry arranged 
for some fly-fishing for black bass on 
White River, a few miles from the city. 
There was to be a party of four, the 
most popular preacher in Indianapolis, 
a civil war colonel, Harry and myself. 
We were to occupy two boats and cast 
our flies as we floated down-stream. In 
one boat was the preacher and the 
colonel, a basket of lunch and a bottle 
of rye whiskey (this was in the pre- 
prohibition days), and in the other 
boat was Harry and myself, a basket of 
lunch and a bottle of claret. Our boat 
was the first to get off and as we drifted 
along we cast our flies on either side 
of the stream with more or less suc- 
cess. About a mile down the river we 
saw a colored brother fishing from the 
bank with a long cane pole. 

“Good morning, Uncle,” 
Harry, “what luck?” 

“Purty good, Boss,” he replied, and 
held up his string for our inspection; 
it consisted of four fine small-mouth 
bass and a big channel catfish. I saw 
that they were strung on a narrow 
leather strap. “Say, Boss,” he con- 
tinued, “I dun bin fishing sence sun-un, 
an’ I got my laigs wet .an’ I’m dreffel 
‘fraid I gwine ketch de roomatiz; I’d 
'gib dem fo’ bass fo’ a big dram 0’ 
| wisky.” 

“Sorry, Uncle;?’ 





shouted 





said Harry, “but we 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


It will identify you. 


haven’t a drop; but there’s another boat 
coming along and the men have a bottle 
of whiskey; perhaps you can coax a 
dram from them.” 


qe OOD LAWD,” he prayed, “I shoah 


need it bad; I may luk purty wet, — 


but I’m pow’ful dry.” Then, to ex- 
press his gratitude, he continued: “Say, 
Boss, don’t yo’ want sum 0’ my chicken 
libbah and sof’ craws to use ’stead o’ 
dem feddah tings?” 

“No, thank you, Uncle, we’re doing 
pretty well with flies; perhaps you can 
make a dicker with the other boat.” 

Soon after noon we arrived at the 
place agreed upon for lunch, just as the 
other boat hove in sight. After land- 


ing, the Colonel looked quite important,. 


and was anxious to see our catch. We 
showed our half dozen bass with some 
pride, the parson producing a string 
of three good bass, and then the colonel 
held up with much satisfaction four 
black bass, leather string and all! His 
exhibit had quite a familiar look to us. 

Then the contents of the baskets were 


spread on a white cloth, and I made a 


pitcher of claret punch. Then Harry 
said: 

“Let’s have a cocktail before lunch; 
bring out the whiskey.” 

The bottle was produced, but mirabilis 
dictu, it was empty! : 

“Somehow,” . said the colonel, “the 
cork must have come out.” 


Ne could not press the question, es- 
pecially as one of the custodians 
was a prominent divine; and as the 
colonel said, and which was doubtless 
true, the cork must have come out. 
While smoking our pipes in the shade 
of a white oak tree, between the road 
and the river, some one was approach- 
ing, loudly singing: 


“Ole Satan he’s a snake in the grass, 
One mo’ ribbah to cross. 
Uf yo’ don’ luk out he’ll ketch you at 
igs’, 
One mo’ ribbah to cross. 


O, Jordan, one mo’ ribbah to cross.” 


The vocalist proved to be our colored — 


brother, in high spirits and quite hila- 
rious. He had his long pole over his 
shoulder and the big catfish, looped on 
a forked twig, in his other hand. As 
he came abreast of us he shouted: 


“Good evenin’, gemman; good bye, 
kernel, I’ll be down heah a-fishin’ nex’ 
Chuseday mornin’.” , 

Then Harry whispered in my ear: 
“Well, after all, a fair exchange is no 
robbery.” 
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Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
A Reference Book Invaluable to the Outdoor Man 


This encyclopedia covers in a clear, accurate and comprehensive manner 
the entire range of the great out-of-doors. It is a volume to which the 
sportsman can refer with confidence for accurate information in every 
branch of outdoor sport. It is replete with the practical experiences, 
the practices and the usages of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. A book of useful hints and suggestions any one 
of which would justify its publication. Deserving of a place in every 
sportsman’s library. 320 pages (5x72) 


What you will find in the SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Guncraft The secrets of success in handling the Camping How to find your way in the woods, 
shotgun, the rifle and the pistol, are and how to keep from getting lost, how to 


clearly set forth and fully explained by build a comfortable camp, cook whole- 

: ete: Woodcraft some food, make a soft, refreshing bed, 
cuts and diagrams. The peculiarities - build your own equipment and fashion 
and habits of wild animals and the with knife and axe many useful little 
flight of various birds are described in contrivances that will add to your com- 

a manner that will enable the sports- F fort in camp and on the pratt 

man to become proficient in the field, Trapping The methods of the professional trap- 

PANY Yates: ee Sy | per and valuable baits, hints and sug- 

gestions im the way of skinning, pre- 

serving and tanning. 

Angling The most approved methods in the art 
of fly and bait casting are set forth 
cleary. A fully illustrated article on 
the tying of the most successful trout 
and bass flies, the grasshopper fly, the 
horse-hair fish line, and many fishing 
facts that will enable you to attain a 
complete mastery of the angler’s art. 


Boating The practical side of boating and canoe- 
ing. The building of a canvas canoe, a 
fishing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, 
etc., have been covered in a clear 

manner. 


Dogs The management of dogs in health and 
their treatment in disease. The training 
of hounds and beagles, and the break- 
ing of setters, pointers and spaniels. 


MEMBERSHIPS 

Pere cAL Members receive Forest AND STREAM for 12 months, an engraved certificate of 
$2.00 membership, and copy of the SportsMEN’s EncycLopepi, in Cartridge Cover. 
DUES Members receive Forest AND STREAM for 24 months, an engraved certificate of 
93.05 membership, and copy of the SportsMEN’s Encyciopepta, in Flexible Fabri- 

; koid Cover. 
DUES Members receive Forest AND STREAM for 36 months, an engraved certificate of 
4 Malad membership, and copy of the SportsMEN’s ENcycLopepiA, in Full Leather 

‘ Cover. 


FOREST & STREAM SOCIETY, 221-3 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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—— 


FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 
221 West 57th Street New York City 


’ GENTLEMEN: 


I accept your invitation to become a member of THe Forest AND StreAM Society, My membership certificate, 


Forest AND StrEAM Macazine and THe SPoRTSMEN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA in \ Cartridge! cover, are to be addressed to: 
Fabrikoid) 
Signature........ ee Pe, ee ON en SCNT, cae oho OTE TARE Cressi ealriepauninn es © ginleeS 6:2 o(e)a'@ 8.578 9s 
A dreSS (the: Srcstel tras snot sree ae RAC oe MAIR AAIO SE > Oban: 6.) QOReacce ro, Oa: eri OI ge 
City eras eRe eiay «WE Detects Be Geile cee bE ee oem © SAREE cscs oae ce ait of 
Enclosed herewith........ IS rac: EN ink" Dollars to cover my dues for.........eceeeeee ese eee cee e ese ee eeeees years. 


Please write plainly to insure correct mailing address There are no other costs or obligations 
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NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 


American Plan Capacity 500 Season June to late Sept. 


New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room 








HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ROOMS 


18-hole Golf Course 
Interesting Social Life Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Modern Swimming Pool Adjoining 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


New York Office, Town and Country, 383 Madison Ave. 
Branch of McDonnell & Co., Brokers. Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 


On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight’’ 


Same Management as Princess Martha—St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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MINUTES FROM THE WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 
SHOPPING AND deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 






shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more gue-s work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
ineluding booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. 
3ooklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork 


THEATRICAL 
DISTRICT 







AND MOST CONVIENTLY LOCATED 
HOTEL ON THE WEST SIDE, 

° > © ° ° 
VERY ATTRACTIVE RATES 
OURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS —~ 















Advertise in FOREST AND STREAM for Results 








Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory, 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


tt tem 

WANTED—DOG BROKEN ON BIRDS. 
Describe fully with price. Dr. W. G. Dickinson, 
903 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


eA PST ena ReneS 

THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN—~IRISH— 
English—Gordon Setters—Pointers—Irish Spaniels 
—Chesapeake Retrievers—Pups, trained dogs— 
describe kind wanted—enclose 6 cents descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES: 38 MONTHS 
old; solid mahogany red, farm raised. D. Wooden, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — SETTERS AND RABBIT 
hounds on trial. O, K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


SERS EE RE Ga 
DEPENDABLE REGISTERED POINTERS, 
ia and pups. Golden Rule Kennels. Palmyrea, 











REGISTERED POINTERS AND PUPPIES 
Write C. G. Robinson, Lincoln, Ill. 


POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED, 
hunting stock, internationally famous blood; $35.00 
up. Clayton Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 








FOR SALE—POINTER PUPS, MALES 
$15.00; females $10.00. Lew Lehr, Elgin, Tl. 








BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 





—_—_— 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing-dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E, Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 








HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS OF THE VERY 
best breeding for sale at all times. Catalogue. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimmaron, «Kansas. 





BEAGLES—ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR 
April pups, $10.00. Shipped at six weeks. Check 
with order. L. A. Turner, Aldie, Va. 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coons and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 





CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER, MALE, LIGHT 
brown, registered, 1% years old, $50.00. A. J. 
Erdmann, 2219 Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. 





from ordinary dogs, buy an OORANG ATRE- | 
DALE especially developed for the all-around | 
vnurposes of home-guard, automobile companion, | 
Child’s playmate. woman’s protector and man’s — 
pal; a natural watch-dog that never bites at the 
wrong time; kind, gentle and obedient until 
aroused, but will then fight anything from burglai 
to mountain lion; a hunter, killer and retriever — 
of wild game equal to hound, bird-dog and spaniel — 
combined; on farm and ranch drives cattle. horses | 
and sheep like a shepherd in addition to acting as | 
fire alarm and police against thieves and marauders. | 
Shipments made to all parts of America with a 

guarantee of satisfaction and safe delivery. Choice | 
selection two months old male puppies $25 each. | 
Second selection $20 each. Order from this ad 
or send ten cents to cover postage on d-seriotive | 
catalog. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. | 





PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES, TWO. 
months old, $25.00. Enfield Kennels, Bedford, Va. 





FINE THOROUGHBRED NEWFOUND- 
land puppies; males $25 and $30; females, $15, 
M. Whitacre, Boggstown, Ind. 
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_ Sloan’s Sporting Goods 


So. 


| pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. 





CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks, 
July forms close June 1st. 


with order. 


Remittance must be enclosed 





FOR SALE—RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, 
all agce Registered. Dr. F, F. Harris, Leola, 
Jakota. 


a ate ll al aba 
WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND  PUP- 
ies, A. K. C. pedigreed, no better. Lone Cedar 
arm Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, FOUR 
months old. Well bred, thrifty stock. Priced 
right. Forest Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wisc. 


FOR SALE: HIGH CLASS CHESAPEAKE 








Puppies. Dr. Pink, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES. YOUNG DOGS 
| working. Dogs at stud—none better. Lakeside 


Chesapeake Kennels, Clear Lake, Iowa. 








LIVE STOCK 


ATTRACT FISH AND WILD DUCKS TO 
your favorite waters by planting Terrell’s Wild 
Celery—Sago Pond Plant now. Immediate de- 
livery. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 290 H. Blk., 








| Oshko h, Wisconsin. 


LE ge as LT ig a 
CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
Eggs for 


spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 


| Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


LS eee 

WILD RICE FOR SPRING PLANTING; 
also parched for tab'e use. Booklet “Wild Rice 
for Wild Ducks.’? We aim to give service on 
both. Also other wild duck attractions. Geo. D. 
Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 


ES OEE —— 

PHEASANT, RING NECK—EGGS FROM 
choice stock, hardy birds. $3.50 setting of twelve 
eggs. William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West 
25th St., New York. 


ee 

I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


OO EE Ee —————————— eee 

COLONIES OF ITALIAN HONEY-.-BEES 
for sale. T. H. Wheatley, M. D., 248 S5th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


——$<—$—<$—<—$—$—$ rn 
—_—___ 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


LOAD YOUR OWN AMMUNITION 
cheaply for any rifle or revolver with B and M 
tools and molds. New designs, speedier and 
better. We sell primers, new empty shells, an‘ 
jacketed bullets. Write Belding and Mull, 806 
Osceola Rd., Philipsburg, Pa. 

La Ga 

LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 
alg ae Os al a eee 

FOR SALE—BARGAINS IN NEW AND 
used guns. Largest assortment in Central Min- 
nesota. Firearms list, 10c. Fraysth’s Hardware, 
Milan, Minn. 





& SON—GUNS—RIFLES— 


J; P.. SAUER ; 
The world’s standard of quality 


automatic pistols. 


for the past one and three-quarters centuries. Pre- 
war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay you 
to deal direct with the only authorized Sauer 


agent in America. The Sauer guarantee as well 
as our own back of every transaction. Address 
Sole American Agents, The Milford Company, Mil- 


| ford, Delaware. 


i 


NOTICE: WE HAVE APPOINTED 
Co.. S88 Chambers St., 


| New York, to act as our Exclusive Agents in 


the U. S. A., to handle all our products. such as 
OVER AND UNDER; THREE BARREL and 
DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS.  Gebr. 


| Adamy, Suhl I, Thiir., Germany. 


oo ooooeeeeooooeaeaoaeaeaeaeaeaeeeeems 





TAXIDERMY 








GAME HEADS, ANIMALS, BIRDS, FUR 
rugs, fish, ladies furs, equipped for any job. For sale 
splendid mounted heads, rugs, etc,, list. All sup- 
plies for Taxidermists’ use, eyes, forms, scalps for 
mounting. M. J. Hoffmann, 989 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
lass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
5 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J 
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ANTIQUES 
RARE ANTIQUES—GUNS, PISTOLS, AN- 


cient Indian stone implements, miscellaneous relics. 
Send for lists. G. R. Moore, “The Relic Man,” 
615 No. Pearl St., Janesville, Wisc. 


INDIAN CURIOS—STONE AGE _ SPECI- 
mens. Antique guns. Pistols and daggers from 
all parts of the world. Illustrated list 10c. N._E. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wisc. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—POSITION, CARETAKER, GUN 
club or private lodge on Atlantic Coast. H. 
Denton, 90 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED—MALE 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after completion of * months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G53. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 








REELS 


CUSTOM BUILT REELS. HIGH GRADE 
hand made fishing and tournament reels. Plain 
or jewelled. Cork, wood or aluminum shell arbors. 
Special reels. Expert repairing. D. B. Woodcock, 
163 Bank St., Elkhart, Ind. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


——_—___ $e 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
tweeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing” for 





distinctive sport suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exc'usive 
atterns free. T. B. Macauley, Harris Tweed 


Narehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 
> ~ 





SPORTSMEN ATTENTION—IF YOU WISH 
for better Decoys, better Duck and Goose calls, 
send for our catalog of new goods. C. W. Grubbs, 
230 River Front St., Pascagoula, Miss. 





PERFECT ARROW POINTS FROM SOUTH- 
west Arkansas, 25c each. E. S. Byington, DeQueen, 
Arkansas. 








REAL ESTATE 





$5.00 DOWN, $5,00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry. fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. D. Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


AGENTS WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED: ALL OR 
spare time to take and deliver orders for trans- 
parent handled pocket knives. Big commissions. 
If inexperienced, we train and help you. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 453 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 
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Every Room an Outside Room 


Hotel Gregorian 


42 West 35th Street 


NEAR 5th AVE. 
New York City 


A High-Class Fireproof Hotel in 
the Very Heart of the City 


Close to All Department Stores 
and Theatres 





Within a few minutes to Penn. and 
Grand Central Terminals 


Rooms With Bath from $3.00 Per Day 


For 2 Persons $5.00 Per Day 
Suites $6 Per Day 


Attractive Rates by Week, Month 
or Season 








Ownership Management Assuring 
Personal Attention 


Also Milbrook Inn 
MILBROOK, N. Y. 











a i 
THE LARGEST AND BEST CONDUCTED 
HOTEL IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


A RESORT DIFFERENT THAN OTHERS 
AND NOTED FOR ITS HIGH CLASS 


CUENTSLE= <5 * 


FOR MANY YEARS OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT OF 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK WITH ROAD MADS FREE 


GOLF 
TENNIS 
FISHING 





It will identify you. 
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Feed Imperial Dog Biscuits—it’s differ- 
ent—entirely different. A strength-build- 
ing, invigorating food for all breeds and 
absolutely unequalled for the house-dog. 
A superior balanced ration because it 
provides the essential vitamines. Im- 
perial is famous for promoting a thick, 
luxurious growth of glossy hair that isn’t 
continually shedding. 





DOG AND PUPPY BISCUIT 


Theyre not hard 


They’re not hard—that’s just one rea- 
son why your dogs will relish Imperial 


Biscuits. For “pups” Imperial Puppy 
Biscuit is the very finest growth promot- 
ing food. Prevents rickets, leg weakness, 
and builds bone. Sold everywhere—3 
pound cartons 65 cents. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us his name and 
we will send you free samples together 
with full details. Special bulk prices for 
kennels. 


THE IMPERIAL BISCUIT CO., Inc. 
110 Imperial Bldg., Sackets Harbor, N. Y. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, doghouses,ete. Mailed free 


ae vcund Brook, New Jersey 
| Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American’ Bolas. Sen# 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 
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New Preston 
Conn. 


A New Hampshire 
Rabbit Hunt 


The Snowshoe Hare of New England Furnishes 


AR 


Good Sport | 


By GEORGE F. BOYNTON 


HE weather was bad. 
I was sitting in the 
house reading the 
paper when there 
came a rap at the 
door and on opening: 
it there stood one of 
my friends, Amedel 
Duval, known by his 
friends as Blet. 

“Want to go out 
and try your luck on 











rabbits?” 


It was snowing a nice wet snow and 
there were about two inches on the 
ground so you can bet I was not long 
getting ready. 

We were soon on our way in Blet’s 
flivver with his dog, Buster, sitting be- 
tween us. Buster is a medium-sized 
black and tan hound, and a good one 
on jacks. 

In about a half an hour we reached 
the place where we were going to hunt, 
drove the car up into an old farmyard 
and after getting the guns together, 
started for the swamp. 

The dog: was just as eager as we 
were and raced away and over the wall, 
but we called him back and started up 
an old cart road near what is known 
as the old Hudson place. 

We soon found tracks but they were 
not fresh enough so we separated, Blet 
going to the left and I keeping on up 
the old road. I soon found a fresh track 
and put the dog on and then the fun 
commenced. 

The first one proved to be an old 
racer, and after making a couple of 
small circles, came my way and out he 
jumped, a big jack which I let go by 
and after he got away some distance, 
I fired and got him. 

Letting him lay, I waited for the dog 
tocome up. He kept coming nearer and 
just as I had expected to see him, he 
turned and went away down the swamp 
toward what is known as Snow Hill. 
It seems the one I got was not the one 
he was driving, but a stray one. 


ALLING my friend, we started 
along after the dog which had now 
gone out of hearing. Pretty soon we 
could hear him over Snow Hill. Now 


another dog had come in with him and: 


they were going good. After making 
two circles and before we could get over 
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there, they started back, crossing the 
road at the Steve Wheeler brook. 

Blet and I made good time getting 
back on the old cart road and were just 
in time to hear them off. I was again 
the lucky one and I got a shot, which 
made two for me. q 

The dog came up on the dead jack 
and gave him a shake, and then I saw 
the other dog which had come in; he 
belonged to Mr. Fish who lives on the 
side of the mountain. 

This dog is a blue ticked hound and 
Oh, what a voice he has. 

They soon started another rabbit and 
what music they made! Blet’s dog has 
a light bark and the other a heavy and 
how they did make that rabbit go. 

In about ten minutes a rabbit crossed 
the road, going like a white streak and 
I made a bad miss, shooting behind the 
rabbit; I called to Blet to look out and 
just about that time, I heard him shoot 
twice, then he hollered, “I got him.” 

But it wasn’t the one I shot at 
so I called the dogs and put them on 
the fresh track of the one I had missed, 
and away they went down the swamp 
and back they came. All at once Blet 
cried, “there’s thee rabbit,” and sure 
enough the rabbit almost ran over him. 
I made another miss and Blet killed 
his second rabbit. 


gf pete dogs came up and gave the jack 

a shake, and away they went and 
soon had another one going. This one 
made a big circle almost out of hearing, 
then I heard them coming back. As I 
had two rabbits I did not hurry about 
getting in on the drive; I like to hear 
the dogs and they were certaintly go- 
ing strong. Back they went on another 
circle and soon I heard them coming 
straight for me, as I stood on the road. 
All at once out came the rabbit with the 
dogs not fifty feet behind him. I threw 
up the old Parker, but the rabbit turned 
right in the air and went back towards 
the dogs and I did not dare shoot. 


Down through the brush side of the 
cart road they went and crossed out of 
gunshot and soon I heard a shot and 
in a few minutes the dogs stopped bark- 
ing, so I knew that my friend had 
scored another kill. I went down to 
Blet and said, “Well, I have three. so 
vou must kill another,” but I said, “no, 
I have enough, Let’s go home,” 
a 
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The Revolver 
By tts” bebe hk EE D 


HE revolver is an American arm 

and has been since Colonel Colt 
made cylinders revolve back of a bar- 
rel. It has played a part in the de- 
velopment of a self-governing people. 
The arms of a previous day were handi- 
caps to progress. One’s rapier required 
special skill which did not imply pro- 
portionate development of other abil- 
ities. To a steady, capable citizen in- 
tent on minding his own business or 
helping his community it was in the 
way. It was even a, menace if he drew 
it for defense against a rufiian of mod- 
erate ability or against two or three 
thugs accustomed to depend on it for 
their livelihood. Brass knuckles, slung 
shots and stilettos are hardly a defense 
for an unskilled person. Of course a 
fowling piece or a Kentucky rifle placed 
its law-abiding owner more on a parity 
with an enemy. It could be kept against 
the chimney piece or carried to church 
for protection. But even our rough and 
ready forefathers who kept it by when 
plowing, must have found it easier 
to leave it at the other end of the field 
against a stump than to carry it on 
the plow handle. It is interesting to 
speculate what would have been the 
outcome of the Indian invasions of 
Deerfield or Boonesboro if the peaceful 
settlers could have had a proper supply 
of even cap and ball Colts. The In- 
dians, on the other hand, were efficiertly 
armed with hatchets and muskets; for 
they had no peaceful activities to in- 
terfere with carrying and using six 
foot guns. 


This nation was made possible and 
has developed through many stages be- 
cause of the self-control and love of law 
and order of its citizens. Their ideals 
became the law of the land. Their in- 
dividual support of these ideals is the 
ultimate authority assuring the law’s 
enforcement. Lawless conditions that 
have arisen have been put down time 
after time in the absence of constituted 
authority by those appointed for the 
occasion by the people, who then stood 
behind their officers and often stood be- 
side them. The original Ku Klux Klan 
and the Vigilantes are only two in- 
stances of the successful assumption of 
responsibility by the citizens themselves 
for the restoration of justice when the 
accredited means of enforcement failed. 


. 


Law enforcement has often succeeded 
by the expedient of disarming tempo- 
rarily the disorderly element of the com- 
munity. We should remember that this 
expedient can never be anything but 
temporary for reasons inherent in the 
nature of the class dealt with. Lawless 
members of the community can never 
be permanently disarmed: because they 
are lawless. At present much energy 
and legislation is directed against re- 
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DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 


R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 

$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM_ Book 
any book about dogs published. 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nav’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


department can supply 
Write to- 











DOG TRAINING 


1 have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 





WHEN DO WE EAT? 


Proper eating habits formed while your 
dog is young insure health and vitality 


throughout his life. Feed your dog regu- 
larly on Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits and you can be assured that he 
will get just the proper nourishment he 
requires. SPRATT’S :s a balanced diet— 

i no other food is necessary., Sold by 
grocers and pet dealers everywhere. Send 
2c. for samples and new book on care 
and feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Newark New Jersey 





























If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Sreeats The Dent Medicine Co., 


5° Cents 
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“Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 
Quill 


“Character plus Appearance.”’ 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 

UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


WA 


East Turnpike 





“Dog and Black Fox Insurance’’ 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates, 


LLOYD’S Bt UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - Illinois 


























English Setter Puppies SALE 





Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * * * * 






English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
borpies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 
and up. 

C. DeLaney Martin, 1609:Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 






A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


5 DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 



















y DELCREO 
DOG REMEDIES 


Reconimended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 

Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tt will 


DESTROYS FLEAS 


“SEND 
FOR TRIAL SIZE 


Send dime for liberal he size and 
Free Booklet—"A. C. of Dog 
Health — with Faidine Chart.” 


The SANITAS COMPANY, INC. 


31 KEAP STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y 
2 _—? 


Back, 


ANIMAL & 





identify you. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stuck 
sired by a brother of 












“Strongheart”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 







VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


“D r Kriminal 
Rappo Von De Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 SZ72782 








English Setters, Pointers 
and 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
SALE 
stud 


FOR 
Good dogs at 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April Ist, 1925. 

State of New York ' 

County of New York f §°- 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: 


Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
221 Wibith St. iN. Y. City: 


Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., 
ING: YeaCity, 


Managing Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 
Sith ste. y. City. 

Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 57th 
Ste WNimy city: 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York, 
N. Y.; William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y.; George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th 
St., (New: “York, Ni Vis. EB. Ee Parker Pitts: 
burgh, Pa. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of March, 1925. 


[Seal] WALTER L. BISHOP. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1925.) 
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volvers. Laws are common providing 
penalties against carrying them with- 
out a more or less difficultly obtained 
license. These laws work in their logi- 
cal way—no defense is permitted the 
law-abiding citizen. In full knowledge 
of this the lawless go armed. And as 
they are prepared for pursuing their 
trade they can pack a sawed-off shot- 
gun or a slung shot as easily as a re- 
volver, in the smallest automobile. What 
is simpler than holding up a Pullman 
or a cabaret when the law assures you 
that all the occupants are unarmed? 
And why should a bandit worry that 
he will be punished for having a re- 
volver on his person when he intends 
to place himself liable for a real crime. 
There is no question that the police 
are an efficient protection for sober- 
minded townspeople, but the simple 
formula of crime requires only a place 
where people are and the police are not. 
Possibly some folk would feel that a re- 
volver increases the mortality of pri- 
vate quarrels. Is the answer to that 
to take away the revolver and leave a 
knife? There is a fresh stabbing in 
to-day’s paper as I write. No. The 
way to stop murder in hot blood is to 
punish murder in hot blood. The choice 
of weapon is incidental. 


There are then these fallacies—that 
lawless men are,.to be controlled by 
new laws—that men starting out to 
commit a crime are to be retarded by 
limiting them to other weapons fully 
as efficient from their standpoint—that 
official protection can be made omni- 
present—that crimes of violence de- 
pend upon the choice of weapon. 

And there are these points to be borne 
in mind in favor of the revolver as a 
universal arm—it is small enough not 
to interfere with one’s ordinary busi- 
ness, it does not advertise to the ma- 
rauder who is armed and who is un- 
armed, it is a weapon of short range, 
it can be put away loaded out of the 
way of children, it demands respect 
even in the hands of a woman. 


With Saddle and Pack Train 
in the Rockies 
(Continued from page 336) 


mountain was an ideal place. During 
later years, however, due partly to too 
much grazing in certain areas by sheep, 
the drift of the elk had been changed 
somewhat. Now the elk do not come 
there until later in the year and they 
are not so plentiful as they are a little 
farther to the south and east. 


OWEVER, we saw several fine old 
bulls on this trip and also a few 
deer. We made camp in a patch of 
pinion pine near a little spring on 


the broad flat top of Shedhorn Moun- 
tain, just where it ran its shoulder 
against the nearest of the Taylor Peaks, 
which all rise above timber line. After 
lunch we split up. Some of the boys 
stayed around camp, some went to look 
for signs of some horses we were look- 
ing for, and which we thought were 
ranging somewhere around Shedhorn 
Mountain, and several of us took our 
glasses and cameras and started to 
climb the nearest peak. 


After an hour of hard climbing we 
were on the top of the world and could 
see ranges of mountains that were over 
a hundred miles away. The Absarokas 
could be plainly seen to the east; Elec- 
tric Peak in Yellowstone Park seemed 
almost close enough to shake hands, 
and the Old Tetons, south of the Park, 
loomed up above those rather level 
timber covered plateaus of the Yellow- 
stone Park country. 


We took a number of photographs 
and used our glasses in an endeavor to 
locate some mountain sheep, but we 
were unable to see any on this day, al- 
though the following day we located a 
number of them. 


HEN we got back to camp, our 

cook had a wonderful meal pre- 
pared for us and then we were ready 
to turn in. One of the boys, who was 
new at the game, had tried to make 
us some pine bough beds, but he only 
succeeded in making a first class tor- 
ture rack. We had a good laugh over 
it, and after taking the cord wood pile 
out from under our blankets, we had 


a good sleep. This same chap lived in 


deadly fear of meeting a bear, and as 


a matter of fact he was the only mem- © 
ber of the party who had the pleasure. 


He came around one side of a clump of 
trees and the bear came around the 
other, and I do not think that either of 
them have recovered from the shock 
yet. We spent the next week in build- 
ing a corral at one end of Shedhorn 
Mountain in among the trees, where it 
could not be seen, then we built some 
long wings on each side of it, and after 
several hours of hard riding, one morn- 
ing, we succeeded in corraling several 
of the wild horses we were after. As 
our trip had lasted longer than we had 
expected, and our food was getting low, 


we decided to head for the ranch. I 


also knew that two of the boys were 
itching for a chance to top off some of 
the wild ones that we had caught and 
were only waiting to get to a good 


breaking corral where they could have : 


a fair chance, so we packed up and 
pulled out for home. 


An automobile rides easy and a Pull- — 


man is very comfortable, but neither of 
them can give you the thrill that you 


will experience if you take a pack horse © 


trip anywhere in the Rocky Mountain 
section. 


It will identify you. 
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For the start before daybreak, use 
your flashlight! To cast off or make 
fast, use your flashlight! Use your 
Eveready for the countless jobs be- 
fore sunup and after sundown . . . 
wherever there is need for a bright, 
safe, portable light that neither wind 
nor rain can put out. Improved 
models meet every need for light— 
indoors and out. There’s a type for 










The type illustrated is No. 2642, the Eveready 3-cell Focus- 
ing Flashlight with the 500-foot range. Handsome, ribbon 
black-metal case. Safety-lock switch, proof against acci- 
dental lighting. Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 
» » » 
Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep 
an extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda 
bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 
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every purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. j 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 


San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at 8 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time 
For real radio enjoyment, tune in the ‘Eveready 
Group,”’ broadcast through stations— ; 
WEAF New York WGR_ Buffalo WWI Detroit te 


WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh wcco Het pe ‘\- 
WEEI Boston WEAR Cleveland St. Paul 
WFI Philadelphia WSAI Cincinnati WOC Davenport z 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
i BATTERIES 
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: CROSS the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
A from Labrador is Gaspé—a neck 
; of land where you can travel 
farther outside of Christendom in 250 
‘miles than you could in twenty times 
‘that distance anywhere else on the 
North American continent. Along this 
north side of the peninsula there are no 
‘automobiles, no telephones and no Eng- 
lish-speaking people; around on the 
south shore, where Gaspé borders Cha- 
leur Bay, things have a little closer 
resemblance to the twentieth century. 
A big reason for this condition is the 
“civilizing influence of fish. A human 
‘being isn’t necessarily more progressive 
‘because he’s a fisherman, but at the 
‘same time anyone with enough will 
power to catch fish can generally be 
regarded as a little better than Tom, 
‘Dick or Harry. The fishing industry 
* the north shore is still undeveloped, 
but on Chaleur Bay it’s in the class of 
‘big business; so that regarding cod in- 
_ dependently of its potent liver it is evi- 
dent that when taken in large enough 
‘quantities it has worked wonders in 
boosting the towns along the south 
ee 

If salmon could be taken in large 
enough quantities, working on this 
_ basis, the coast should fairly hum with 
prosperity. So a few hustlers were 
sent out to dispose of some first class 
riparian rights, and the outcome was 
Millionaire’s Row. Furthermore, a 
railroad train was enticed into making 
aily trips from Matapedia out to 
aspé Basin, at the eastern tip of the 
peninsula. The mackerel go to stock 
the fish markets of the large cities, the 
4 cod supply half of Italy with solid food 
fifty-two Fridays out of the year, and 
a the salmon bring around a hundred dol- 
lars a head! 















¥ 
Te cod lie in pretty close to shore, 
* but twenty miles out, over the Mis- 
cou Banks, there are plenty of mackerel 
for those who like night work. They 
~ salt down cod and ship it to Palermo at 
ten dollars a barrel. The mackerel men 
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Fish That Glorify the Name 


By JOHN B. DE MILLE 





“anyone with enough will power to catch 
fish can generally be regarded as a little 
better than Tom, Dick or Harry.” 


get sixteen cents a pound and then pay 
the expressage to the New York Fulton 
Street market without complaining— 
very much. 

There are so many rivers in this 
country it’s an easy matter to pick out 
two or three that are world beaters for 
salmon. Such names as the Matapedia, 
the Restigouche, the Cascapedia, and 
the Bonaventure are well enough known 
on their own merits not to need men- 
tioning as parts of Gaspé. I have all 
due respect for the royal place the sal- 
mon holds among Gaspé fish, but the 
prize sport I found was hauling in 
four and five pound trout. It may be 
a personal peculiarity, but when I’m 
working a reel I hate to get all loaded 
up with one catch. Instead of taking 
one twenty-pound salmon I would 
rather spread it over half a dozen fish 
a little smaller in size; Canadian red 
trout, for instance, 
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After this list of opportunities the 
reader will be prepared to appreciate a 
piece of French humor. In Quebec the 
ale-wife, that herring-like fish, is known 
as “gaspereau,” and although the de- 
scendants of Jacques Cartier gave the 
names of respectable fishes to individual 
lakes, rivers and capes, the gaspereau 
was picked as the namesake of the coun- 
try as a whole! To have gained such 
popularity it must have been the sub- 
ject of a funny song. 


S a protest against dignifying so 

insignificant a fish by associating 
its name with Gaspé, I deliberately ig- 
nored the species. From the standpoint 
of sport I could never see much in cod 
fishing, either. But I must admit that 
during the year spent in that country a 
fine baked cod never lost its charm, with 
a drawn butter sauce delicately added 
by one of those champion cooks famous 
all along the coast. I had only enough 
curiosity to make one trip in a fishing 
boat. 

Some of the more imaginative fisher- 
men put cod in the category of game 
fish, and consider it a day well spent 
when they bring home a pair of heavy- 
weights, after sitting outside the three 
mile limit with a ham sandwich and a 
cod line with all modern improvements. 
Business is poor for a Gaspé fisherman 
if he comes home with less than 200. 
He spends an hour or two cleaning his 
fish for the brine barrel, spreads out 
the last day’s catch to dry in the sun, 
goes to the herring nets for a supply 
of bait, and after mowing a field of 
hay or bringing in a load with his pic- 
turesque two-wheeled cart, he has time 
for a little friendly visiting before 
denting the eider down! 


DRIEN THIBAULT belonged to 

Mont Louis, one of the little vil- 
lages along the wild north shore. He 
came from a line of gasperau catchers, 
with connections in Gascony and the 
upper St. Lawrence Banks. The only 
words he knew in my language were 
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Picturesque Gaspé landscape. 


“Gimme a light” and “no-good job.” I 
had arranged to go out with him and 
one morning in July, two hours before 
sunrise, I joined him and his brother 
on their way down to their fish house. 
Each of them went out to the Banks 
in his own boat, their joint catch for 
the morning averaging five hundred 
fish, under favorable conditions. 

We pushed off from the rocky beach 
in the dory. After rowing a hundred 
yards to the motor boat the dory was 
made fast to the mooring, and Adrien 
put aboard the bucket of herrings. We 
changed to oilskins and then cast off for 
the Banks, half a mile out in the Gulf. 

Most of the men on the south shore 
are employed by companies and unload 
their catch at a central factory. One 
of the interesting features along the 
Chaleur coast is the common wharf that 
runs out of the shallow sandy beach at 
each town. Here the fishing fleet ties 
up with furled sails and spreads out 
the herring nets on the drying racks. 
The mackerel boats open their blood red 
sails to the evening breeze and before 
dark they have disappeared over the 
southern horizon, to come back well 
loaded the next morning. 


N the north shore the boats are 
without masts, and of a smaller 


size. Ten or twelve put out from Mont 





York Lake, where the Canadian red trout beat salmon at their own game, 
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Here the painter may find subject matter aplenty. 


Louis each morning, and outside the 
small bay they turn to their regular 
places. Adrien dropped anchor in 
twenty fathoms and then rigged up two 
lines for me, one on either side of the 
bow. He handed me a much sharpened 
table knife to use in cutting up the 
herrings, and when my hooks were 
baited he went aft to adjust his own 
tackle. 


Is the pangs of hunger should over- 
take me, Adrien said, I could reach 
under the seat and help myself to the 
cheese and pilot biscuit. Then he lit 
an Angora (the chosen cigarette of the 
coast) and leaned over his lines. First 
one and then the other line would be 
pulled in for a yard or so and its weight 
tested. When it was heavy enough in it 
came hand over hand, until a fish was 
finally dangling alongside. There was 
no more sport to me in the operation 
than bringing so much lead up from the 
bottom of the sea. After a cod had 
been taken off the hook and dropped 
into the bottom of the boat it would 
squirm once or twice and then fall back 
exhausted with the effort. 

There were other things besides fish 
to make the experience worth remem- 
bering. The boat was stationed far 
enough out to give a fine view of the 
mountains piling up behind the shore. 


Adrien’s fish house was built 
at the foot of a low cliff 
where the road climbed up 
from the water’s edge by 
means of a complicated 
foundation of logs. Far- 
ther along, the road passed 
under sea cliffs more than 
a thousand feet high; in- 
land densely wooded foot- 
hills sloped up gradually to 
the main ridge of the Shick- 
shock Mountains. 


These high summits stand 
like a great wall overshad- 
owing the rugged coast line. 
Each year thousands of 
people sailing for Europe 
from Montreal have this 
view of Gaspé, yet no ac- 
curate detailed map of the 
country itself has ever been 
published. The whole sec- 
tion forms the stamping 
ground for a large number of caribou, 
and here they have made their last 
stand south of Labrador, seventy miles 
across the Gulf. 

Fog hanging over the cold water 
tinted the sun a deep red. The calm 
was at an end, and our boat was begin- 
ning to pitch madly up and down. Now 
and then ducks would move by, with the 
haze making them seem a string of de- 
coys pulled along mechanically. Black 
Guillemots, called “sea pigeons” by 
Adrien, were continually coming up 
from a long dive almost under our boat; 
or one would fly past like a shot, then 
suddenly dart into the water and be lost 
among the waves. ; 


HE Herring Gulls entertained us 
faithfully as long as scraps of bait 
were thrown to them. A trio of the 
birds manoeuvred back and forth over- 
head with their graceful flight all the 
time we fished, and Adrien assured me 
the same group kept him company every 
morning. Their incessant shrieking 
and cackling echoed back from the Gulls 
waiting in attendance on the other fish- 
ing craft dotting the horizon eastward. 
A good sized specimen now and then 
kept up Adrien’s interest in the day’s 
work, and it gave him real satisfaction 
to have a spectator for lucky streaks. 
Pulling in the fish is the best part of 
the business. After the cod 
have been unloaded from 
the dory into a wheel bar- 
row on the shore comes the | 
nasty job of standing up to 
the cleaning table and sort- 
ing heads and rivers out of 


the mess. A good profit is 
made from the sale of 
liver. A few of them are 


laid aside as tasty bits for 
supper, but the best part is 


| 





| 
| 


_ dressed up in a decorated 


the head, fish head stew be- 
ing a native delicacy. I met 
a rabbit hunter who made 
his living by selling his 
game to the commissary de- 
partment of a black fox 
farm. He said he wouldn't 
bother with a meal pre- 
pared from any part of the 
animal but the ears. 

Now I must get to the 
subject of salmon. Catch- 
ing those fellows with a wil- 
lowy fly rod can best be de- 
eribed as strenuous exer- 
cise! A thing that sur- 
prised me about the salmon 
situation generally was that 
a good piece of salmon all 


ean, after being imported 
five thousand miles from 
Alaska, will sell for thirty 
cents. But an uncaught fish 
of the same species in a Gaspé river 
has a price in the neighborhood of a 
hundred dollars! 

Before I went to the wild North 
Woods I was one of these practical 
minded people who believe that all 
things have a price tag fastened on 
somewhere, either openly displayed or 
tucked away out of sight. But I must 
confess my breath was taken away by 
this salmon question. Jim Brawderx, 
an old Newfoundlander, once told me 
confidentially, “When you pay more 
than two cents for an ordinary hen’s 
egg you’re paying more than _ it’s 
worth.” But salmon live charmed lives, 
independent of the laws of supply and 
demand. 


RONTAGE on one of these high class 

Gaspé rivers has a value equal to 
anything on Fifth Avenue. Take one 
location on the north shore as an ex- 
ample. The river taps land in the in- 
terior with a lumber reserve rich 
enough to keep a three-million-dollar 
pulp mill running for the next hundred 
years, but a strip of water extending 
seven miles back from the sea is owned 
by a man who let a couple of his friends 
fish there two weeks for a fee of a 
thousand dollars. I happened to meet 
the two men in Mont Louis on their way 
to New York and they said they had 
enjoyed themselves. 

Travel the world over and 
you'll find nothing to sur- 
pass the record of the big 
salmon rivers of Gaspé. 
These are the royal fish pre- 
serves of America, and out- 
side the holy ground of 
Millionaire’s Row there are 
only a few places in the 
salmon country where or- 
dinary men may set foot. 


Nevertheless, a meal of fish may be ar- 
ranged at some nearby farm house; re- 
sentment of the monopoly is given ac- 
tive expression so that even the sanctity 
of palatial clubhouse territory will be 
ignored when a man wants a change of 
diet. 


HE formality of fishing tackle is laid 
aside and the so-called poacher 
takes a stout ten-foot pole tipped with a 
sharp gaff. The thrill of watching a 
past master of the art is only to be 
equalled by the experience of taking a 
big fellow with a fly rod. The man 
stands on the edge of a deep hole where 
a number of fish can be seen darting 
around in the clear water. He makes 
pass after pass and then suddenly the 
steel hook sticks fast. A swirl and a 
splash, and the man is struggling 
against the powerful force that 
threatens to upset him. After a mighty 
battle a much gored salmon is bounced 
onto the beach. 

The Matapedia and _  Restigouche 
rivers mark the western base of the 
peninsula; the Cascapedia and Bona- 
venture rivers have their outlet near 
the middle; and at the eastern end, the 
York and the Dartmouth empty into 
the upper part of Gaspé Bay. These 
water courses average a mile across at 
the mouth and give the salmon fisher- 


A view of the wharf and shipping at Gaspé. Fishing is the only industry, 





men all the elbow room they need. By 
way of relieving the monotony of broad 
stretches of open water there are beau- 
tiful tree-covered islands sprinkled here 
and there. There is a wonderful choice 
of comfortable camping sites. The soil 
is a little rocky, but what are a few 
“feathers” in the bed to a fisherman on 
his happy hunting ground? 

Each base of operations along Cha- 
leur Bay is provided with good hotel 
accommodation; but at Gaspé Basin, a 
village situated at the eastern terminus 
of the railway on a point of land be- 
tween the York and Dartmouth rivers, 
John Baker has built a sportsmen’s 
hostelry that is a delight to the eye, the 
palate, and the weary body. We outfit 
here for a few days with the York river 
salmon, and to look over the surround- 
ing country. 


bine: had presented us with a good 

map of the York valley and offered 
the use of some leased lakes, but being 
interested in covering ground as well as 
picking up a few fish we decided to 
strike back to York lake. With canoe 
in tow we ran up the river five miles 
by motor boat, passing long stretches 
of picketed logs waiting for their turn 
in the saw mill. Cleared farm lands 
petered out until we found ourselves, 


(Continued on page 439) 
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Bunnies to Bear with Bow and Arrow 


OME part of our primitive nature 
draws us to the bow as naturally 
as we are drawn to the campfire. 

If you ask the reason, I would answer 
that it is because we have twanged 
the bowstring in war, in chase and 
sport during four hundred and ninety- 
six of the last five hundred centuries 
of our upward struggle. This is 
proved by the finding of aboriginal 
flint arrow-heads that anthropologists 
know were made at least five hundred 
centuries ago. During this long stretch 
of time the arched weapon has been to 
active man what the gun now is to the 
professional soldier, his pride in camp, 
his surest means of bringing down 
game in hunting country, and his best 
weapon in battle. The yew long bow 
which first made England a_ world 
power, was not displaced by muskets 
until after the Pilgrims sailed for Hol- 
land. 

These observations bring to us the 
reason for the present day interest in 
archery. The bow holds its own and 
peculiar place in man’s interest, and 
will continue to do so in spite of other 
artificial sports that periodically turn 
us from it. 

Hunting with the modern high 
power rifle, shooting bullets that kill 
at a quarter of a mile, is really won- 
derful sport, but it is pretty one-sided. 
Game doesn’t have much of a chance. 
One’s woodcraft is not drawn upon. 
If the stiuation is not altered, our wild 
life will not long survive the attacks 
of the modern sportsman, especially 
when he has the double advantage of 
the ton-striking rifle and the fleet far- 
reaching automobile. 


More and more our sportsmen are 
taking up the mastery of the long 
bow and broad head arrow. Of course 
one cannot pot as much game as with 
a gun, but he can easily bring in meat 
enough to whet his hunting zest, and 
yet feel that, using the bow, he is 
doing a little to promote what Mr. 
Carl Akeley calls, ‘fa decent attitude 
towards game.” 


EFORE going any further it is 

well to know something definite 
about just what a long bow is. It is 
a graceful weapon, s:x feet in length, 
made of the most elastic wood obtain- 
able. Western yew, Taxus canadensis, 
makes the very finest weapon, while 
osage orange makes a bow that is very 
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By CASSIUS H. STYLES 


nearly its equal. The six foot bow is 
strung. with a specially plaited, re- 
inforced string made of raw flax or 
hemp. The power of a bow is rated 
by the number of pounds of. dead pull 
required to draw the arrow its full 
longth of twenty-eight inches. This 





The author, in the stand of an archer. 


length I believe is the same as that 
of the ancient cloth yard shaft. 

The arrows that are used are of the 
above length, twenty-eight inches, and 
vary in diameter, weight, type of head, 
and _ feathering. All have three 
feathers set near the rear end, equally 
spaced around the circumference of the 
shaft, and so arranged that the arrow 
leaves the bow without any of the 


Experiences of a Sylvan Archer 


three feathers coming full against the 
bow or the bow hand. Target arrows 
are five-sixteenth of an inch in di- 
ameter, of fir or pine, and have steel 
ferrule tips, and the smallest possible 
feathers. Hunting arrows are made 
of a tough hard wood, hickory, birch 
cr ash. They have larger feathers, 
four inches long and an inch high, cut 
from a turkey’s heaviest wing pinions, 
and their heads are vicious to look at. 
Tor deer or bear, the heads should be 
an inch and a quarter wide and up to 
three inches long, made from tough 
sheet steel. The more gradually the 
point is tapered the better it will pene- 
trate. 


UNTING arrows are painted a 

bright orange or yellow to help in 
finding and to keep the wood from 
warping. With experience and prac- 
tice one learns to find arrows very 
easily. Hunting in the mountains I 
have lost an average of only one shaft 
a week. I have carried certain arrows 
for over a year, until the feathers were 
worn off. 


The effective range of a hunting 
arrow is not over a hundred yards, 
though it will fly twice that distance. 
Cne cannot expect to hit consistently at 


a distance of over forty yards if he is — 


a very poor shot, as I am. A well 
aimed arrow will go into a six-inch 
circle at sixty yards every time. I 
have seen an archer, Eugene Mont- 
gomery, put six out of nine arrows into 
a two inch circle at twenty-five yards. 
Try that with your pistol. 


As to penetration, a fifty pound bow 
will send a broadhead right through a 
deer’s body if no large bones are hit, 
and will kill that deer as quickly as 


a high power rifle if it touches his 


heart, lungs, brains or viscera. The 
hemorrhage from an arrow is much 
greater than from a bullet, while the 
shock is non-existent. An arrow kills 
by its sharp rapier-like thrust. 


HIS same Eugene Montgomery one 


day killed a large deer with a 


head _ shot. 
forehead, through the brain, and stuck 
out of the neck vertebrae. He was us- 
ing a fifty-two pound bow. 

The penetration of a ferrule tipped 
arrow is hardly one-eighth that of a 
similar arrow pointed with a _ broad 
spear point, as its head does not cut a 


His arrow went in the — 


, 
4 
y 


pen. 


t 


\4 
large enough hole to allow the arrow 
} shaft a free passage. 


: what a bow 
| shoots, and how cleanly it kills, I think 


| its uses. 
| indulge in either target shooting or 


, where 











Such an arrow 


from a fifty-two pound bow will 


| searcely pass through a small rabbit. 


Having gotten a general idea of 
is, how accurately it 


we might turn to a consideration of 
As with the rifle, one may 


hunting. 


Bow shooting at targets is a thrill- 
ing and scientific sport. The tar- 
get bow of yew and light target ar- 
rows respond wonderfully to your 
technique. Action is continuous, no 
foursome ahead. You may shoot any- 
that you 
eare to stand your 
target. 

When three, 
low-hissing ar- 
rows whip. one 
after the other in- 
to the nine-inch 
gold bull’s-eye at 
forty yards you 
eannot help think- 
ing of the chances 
you will have of 
hitting your buck 
in the shoulder at 
a similar distance 


next fall in the 
forest or moun-_ 
tains. 


Your chest mus- 
cles will learn the 
“trick” of draw- 
ing easily a bow 
you lately thought 
unbendable, and 


having shot at six weeks before. The 
type of bad shooting you did then 
leaves no feeling of pride, but chal- 
lenges you to better it now. Standing 
in front of the same gate, you glare 
at the little mound, as big as a curled- 
up coyote, and tell yourself that it is 
sixty yards off. Your shooting com- 
panion may dispute your estimate and 
claim sixty-nine yards and one foot. 
But you take your stance, shoulders 
in line with the flight of your arrow. 
Fix your eye on the very center pin- 
point of the mark, draw the string 
smoothly to your jaw, grip the bow 
gently with your left hand, and watch 
that your left elbow does not become 


locked. Then when your intuition tells. 





free moment occurred in the routine it 
was made the most of and fully en- 
joyed. On Saturday afternoons I fre- 
quently took my flivver to a brushy 
clump of pecans, hobbled the steed, 
strung my bow, slipped a quiverful of 
arrows on my belt, and picking out a 
comfortable seat, sat there quietly. 
Soon the squirrels were off their guard 
and went about their business of nut 
harvesting. I watched until one 
scampered through the loudly rustling 
leaves to a lone tree; then I went after 
him and often made a bag. 


VERYONE remembers most vivid- 

ly his first bag of any type of 
game. Naturally the first cottontail 
I shot and all the 
incidents con- 
cerned are fresh 
in my memory 
when I think of 
rabbit shooting. 
It was in a small 
swamp, damp 
and quite dark, 
through which led 
an enticing old 
wood road. The 
ground was soft, 
and moving very 
carefully I made 
no noise. I studied 
every piece of 
bramble that could 
shelter a bunny, 
but none did I see. 
I had reached a 
small, nearly over- 
grown side road, 
when a very light 
disturbance caused. 


your eye will de- me to stop and 
velop a judgment look around with 
of distance you more minute at- 
had not before be- tention. Out of a 
lieved. By mak- , ‘ j ; clump of ferns 
ing a record of With horse and hounds, the sport of the bowman is truly a royal one. The black twenty yards to 
your scores you bear was killed with the yew bow and broadhead shaft seen in the photo my right popped a 


will be more than 

surprised at the steady improvement 
you make from month to month. If 
you are going to hunt, do not stay too 


closely by the point to aim system used 


by target archers; aim instinctively. 


| That’s the way Robin Hood shot when 


| 


/ 





i- 
known as “rovers”. 
_ pleasant fields 


he slew the King’s deer. 


A more informal type of archery is 
You stroll over 
and through quiet 
-glades, shooting at small _ bushes, 
bunches of grass, rotten stumps and 
accommodating varmints. Your hunt- 
‘ing is always good. It is wonderful 
training, except that you cannot as 
easily keep tab on your progress. One 
; day though you will pass an especially 
ideal mark, an ant hill framed in a 


green side hill which you remember 


you the elevation is correct, and your 
eyes report that the arrow is pointed 
to cut the mound in two, you smoothly 
loose the string from your right hand. 
Fok the first thirty feet of the ar- 

row’s flight it is invisible; but be- 
fore it has flown half way you see it 
seeking determinedly the body of your 
mark. As soon as you have been able 
to open your mouth and ejaculate, 
“Good shot,” the arrow is buried half- 
way in the soft dirt of your sylvan 
target. 

In the early days of my own bow- 
shooting, when I was on a post in 
Oklahoma, our table was often set with 
squirrels and rabbits I had bagged in 
the nearby pecan groves. Whenever a 


cottontail, headed 
for some low bushes. I whistled, and 
he stopped just inside those bushes. 
By kneeling I had a good view of him 
sitting bolt upright, his éars parallel, 
pointing to the sky. I shot carefully; 
he jumped and went ort of sight. 
Stooped double, I skulked toward the 
spot until from about thirty feet I 
saw him apparently crouched on the 
ground. Another arrow, and _ he 
started a little. Then I crawled to 
where he was and picked him up. My 
first arrow had hit him in the neck 
and killed him well enough, but had 
knocked him down into a little hollow 
so that it seemed as though he had 
been missed. 
As time went on, knowing the 
ground better, my hunting became 
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more scientific. Slow, quiet hitches 
from copse to copse brought me to the 
realization of the fact that there were 
ten times as many squirrels and rab- 
bits as I had at first believed. 


“HE charm of this primeval weapon 
grew on me the more I used it. 
New and _= surprising possibilities 
showed themselves. I began to realize 
that with this silent weapon far more 
shooting might be had in a single small 
glade than with guns over a large 
hunting field. Practice shots might be 
indulged in on one side of the thicket 
without at all alarming wild folk on 
the other side, a hundred yards away. 
Often while so shooting, game has 
come upon me and given me wonder- 
ful opportunities. 

When I was transferred to Long 
Island, New York, my shooting was 
mainly at targets, but a month’s leave 
in Maine shooting woodchucks gave me 
real sport. One week’s hunting in the 
quiet apple orchards and along the 
mossy stone walls netted me eight 
’chucks. Indian tactics more than 
marksmanship gave results. I got fair 
shots by stalking an animal which I 
had located afar, but achieved more 
by waiting within a short distance of 
the burrow into which my prey had 
dropped. His curiosity would invari- 
ably cause him, whistling and chatter- 
ing inquiringly, to put his head out to 
see what I was doing; then it was quite 
easy to drive an arrow into his skull. 
A young red-shouldered hawk named 
Ferdinand, still in his home nest, fat- 
tened on hams and steaks from these 
kills. 


After this leave followed a period of 
hospital experience and subsequent re- 
tirement from the army. A year or 
more of building up in the open air 
was next decreed. 

As I was setting in for a long stay 
at Blocksburg, California, Dr. Pope 
spent a few days of shooting with me. 
After he went I was left to roam alone, 
and I proceeded to gather some of the 
much-coveted yew staves for the fash- 
ioning of bows. I carried my bow and 
axe, ate a lunch in the canyon where I 
happened to be at noon, and came home 
after dark down the old Indian trails. 
I was as happy as any person could be, 
just alone in the forest with my bow. 


rs fete te bow staves was a happy 

suggestion that has given point to 
many rambles, besides proving a re- 
munerative resource opened up_ by 
these mountain ranges. It was a deep 
thrill which went through me when 
Tom Murphy, the rancher and famous 
bear hunter, took me miles up the 
mountain side to a springy nook and 
showed me my first yew. Before me 
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stood the sturdy tree, little more than 
a shrub in size, but Napoleonic in 
power. The hundreds of years in 
which it had been laying up bow power 
had covered it with long grey beards 
of moss. As Dr. Pope has said, “Yew 
is a magic wood.” To me it is sacred. 
It brought me continually nearer re- 
covery while it led hundreds of miles 
over the Coast Range Mountains in fair 
weather and storm. 


I have often traveled twenty-five 
miles afoot to find one stave, lurking 
deep in a cool dark canyon, beside an 
icy torrent of crystal water. Now 
these treasures wait to delight true 
archers with the airy lightness and 
smooth, lightning-like response of the 
yewen long bow. 

Prospecting for yew staves had min- 
gled with game shooting during my 
happy wilderness days, I carried my 
bow and quiver as well as my axe on 





Arthur Young, well known archer, with a 
mess of carp he has shot with the bow. 


many of my shorter trips when the ex- 
tra impediment was not too annoying. 

Bear killing with the bow and arrow 
is not a new thing, even for white men. 
Maurice Thompson and his brother 
Will. killed a bear in Florida in 1875. 
In 1919 Dr. Pope and Art Young ac- 
complished the same feat; and I made 
up my mind to follow in their foot- 
steps. So as I roamed over the moun- 
tains and through canyons, I kept my 
eye weatherward for “bear sign,” as 
indications of their recent presence are 
locally called. 


The year that I came to California 
it happened that the mountains were 
sown with coyote poison so that dogs 
could not be taken out. The next year 
there was very little oak mast to at- 
tract Ursus. Still it was known that 
a medium sized bear was living among 
the thick oak brush in the vicinity of 
Lost Ridge on the Little Van Duzen 
River. One day in the middle of July 
I saw his track in the fine gravel of 


; \ 
the river bed below this spot; all sum- 
mer various cattle men reported seeing) 
“sign” in the same region.- 


hiss November Dr. Pope came to have 

his fall hunt. He invited me to join 
him one day, so I met the caravan, 
dogs, Doctor, and mules on Coleman 
Field, two miles up the mountain, at 
four in the morning. Here I was 
mounted on a_ self-possessed mule 
named inaptly Black Hawk, and fell 
into my place in the column. It was 
still dark, though we could make out 
over Naphis Peak the first grey and 
pink fingers of the day. The dogs jog- 
ged along beside us in the open, their 
coupling chains rattling. Of this little 
tinkle we were glad in the closer pas- 
sages of the trail, for it warned us from 
any danger of our horses stepping on 
the hounds. Tom found it more ex- 
pedient to chain the dogs by their col- 
lars into pairs than to put them on 
leashes; coupled dogs, like harnessed 
horses, are easily controlled. A fool 
pup who would race off on a deer scent 
was thus yoked to one who had been 
taught better. 


The bear country lay on the other 
side of a chain of mountain ridges, 
down in a large isolated canyon, in a 
section so rough that no wagon wheel 
has ever reached it. There are only 
a couple of very indistinct cattle trails 
across it. We reached the top of the 
mountain wall at Wilson Gap in about 
an hour after I had joined the party. 
To our left and three thousand feet 
below the first rays of light showed an 
opaque white lake, the fog over Kel 
Rock. We followed north along Han- 
sen Ridge for a mile and a half to 
Windy Gap, so-called because over it, 
like over a spillway of a dam, crowding 
air currents pour from one valley to 
another. Here at daybreak there al- 
ways is what amounts to a gale, so 
that a man’s camp fire is blown 
straight out from under his frying 
pan. From Windy Gap our trail 
turned down and east into the Little 
Van Duzen Canyon. It is quite brushy 
and limbs take your hat off if you are 
not careful. 


HEN we were about half a mile 

along this trial I became aware 
of a sudden change of excitement com- 
ing over the hunters and dogs. In the 
early grey light I could see Tom in 
consultation with Button, his famous 
bear hound. Button had announced by } 
wagging his tail and sniffing the 
ground that he believed there was a 
bear around. Tom questioned him 
closely, but he said, “Oh, I am very 
sure of it,’—that is he whined and 
wagged his tail. | 


(Continued on page 438) 


Types of Cover Dogs 


Some Interesting Notes on the Old Time Grouse Dog 


EFORE we got into the habit of 
B importing setters and pointers 
with registered pedigrees, there 
was a miscellaneous collection of bird 
dogs throughout the ruffed grouse and 


~ woodcock country, east of the Alleghany 


~ Mountains. 





For the most part sports- 
men were looking for dogs of a strain 
that were slow. But strains were scarce 
and owners were proud of their dogs 
if they had a genealogy about two or 
three generations long. If these so- 
called strains produced a dog that could 
not go fast if he would, he made bird 
dog fame for his brothers and sisters, 
regardless of their field qualities. What 
was wanted was a big slow dog. As 
for the rest, it was taken for granted. 
About this period, which was shortly 
before the Civil War, the big black and 
tan Gordon setters became the fashion. 
Some of these early black and tans were 
good to look at, but they moved with 
the strength and grace of a percheron 
horse. They would plod along in cover 
by the hour, as steady as a clock, in a 
perfectly good-natured way. Asa rule 
they were not of much help in filling 
the game bag. The big, sluggish, 
double-nosed Spanish pointer was an- 
other favorite of that period. He was 
slow enough to suit the most particular 
ruffed grouse 
hunter, but he 
lacked the bird 
dog cunning 
needed in a 
tuffed grouse 
dog. These two 
varieties of bird 
dogs were more 
or less popular 
in New Eng- 
land for a num- 
ber of years. In 
spite of their 
virtue of being 
slow, they did 
not satisfy the 
sportsmen’s 
wants. 


Around about 
New York City, 
sportsmen talk- 
ed as freely 
about speed as 
up state or New 
England hunt- 
ers talked of the 
virtues of a slow 
dog, The New 


By C. B. WHITFORD 


Yorker was a snipe shooter. Pace on 
the Long Island or Jersey meadows was 
a desideratum and so the New Yorker 
liked to see his dog stretch himself on 
the snipe meadows, or the compara- 
tively open quail country of the near 
south and west. He might spend one 
month of the year afield, but he had 
eleven months left to talk about the 
awful pace at which his dog hunted 
birds. The Boston or Providence or 
Hartford sportsmen would at the same 
time be telling each other how delight- 
fully slow their dogs were. 


ND so it happened that what was 

a crack bird dog in New York City 

was of no account in the mind of the 
New England sportsmen, and it further 
happened that New York dogs with a 
reputation that pleased New Yorkers 
found their way into New England 
where they proved unsatisfactory. The 
red setter of that period was very pop- 
ular in New York, and there were some 
really good ones of this variety in New 
York at that time. But when they were 
taken to New England on their New 
York reputation, they proved in the 
New England jungles to be another 
type that failed. Without a fairly well 
defined breed or strain of dogs that 





A Setter in the field. 


were adapted by nature to work on 
ruffed grouse and woodcock, the New 
England sportsmen and others who shot 
much in cover were forced to make the 
best of whatever came to hand in the 
way of setter or pointer. 


EANWHILE there was a group of 

ruffed grouse and woodcock dogs 
in the making at Pomfret and Packer- 
ville, Conn. These dogs not bred by 
any fixed rule were coming to be typical 
and suited by nature to the work re- 
quired of a cover dog. They were bred 
by Ethan Allen from a female imported 
by Daniel Webster, and an exception- 
ally fine setter owned by Captain 
Stephen Packer, of Packerville. 

At the time the Civil War broke out 
these dogs had been bred to the cover 
shooting, ideal for some dozen years or 
more, and when the war was over they 
had become quite typical. So much so 
that a good judge of setters would be 
likely to suspect the strain to which 
one of these dogs belonged, as soon as 
he had laid eyes on him. Their reputa- 
tion for cover work was so well known 
at this period throughout New England, 
that they soon grew to be the largest 
single group of setters ever known in 
this country up to that time. And they 
remained the 
popular New 
England _ setter 
up to about 
1875, at which 
time the new 
pedigreed _ set- 
ters like the 
Laveracks, Lle- 
wellin and Mac- 
Donna dogs, 
were becoming 
the setter rage. 
In a remarkable 
short time the 
Allen setters, 
known as Web- 
ster setters, van- 
ished from the 


face of the 
earth. Since 
that time we 


have not had a 
particular group 
of setters suited 
to the rough 
cover - shooting 
in New England, 


(Cont. on p. 430) 
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Rocky crevices where copperheads have lived for 
sixteen years. 


HILE the graceful deer, spor- 
XV tive squirrel and wary fox re- 
ceive the attention of many 
hunters, they in turn relegate the 
snake, as you please a subject of crea- 
tion or evolution, to the most despi- 
cable class of animals which ought 
only to be killed. Why should snakes 
receive this stigma? The answer is 
found beyond the purely obvious, be- 
cause of their treacherous habits, un- 
expected bites with accompanying 
agony and sudden death in certain in- 
stances, Parents impart to their chil- 
dren the first feelings of fear, disgust, 
and enmity towards snakes, while in 
the next moment they teach them to 
fondle and pet a kitten. I have seen 
a child just able to walk hold a non- 
poisonous snake in his hands with 
thorough enjoyment, and it would be 
difficult indeed, by studying the child, 
to say its pleasure was less than that 
of a few moments previous when it 
had in its all but gentle embrace a 
kitten. When he grows up, he is 
taught the Biblical story of the Fall 
of Man, where a serpent, though not 
identical with a snake, plays the part 
of the Deceptor. Here again by trans- 
ference the snake receives a~ death 
mark. Again the snake, as the psycho- 
analysts tell us, is made use of in the 
language of the subconscious mind as 
a sexual symbol which makes for its 
repression because of its association 
with things wont to be kept secret. 


ANY are the weird tales told 

about snakes, their supernatural 
powers, ete. The superstitious revel 
in their uncontrollable desire for the 
mysterious by dwelling upon snakes— 
their habits and powers. Shakespeare 
employs it to give added atmosphere 
in his play “Macbeth.” In the medi- 
cal world there comes to my attention 
a relic of the past still holding forth 
for bruises, strains, sprains, etc.: “Rat- 
tlesnake oil.” Particularly heneficial 


is it if a dubious layman is told at 
what risk it has been procured. I 
don’t mean to say there is no curative 
power in snake oil, but believe its ac- 
tion is purely psychic and that it has 
no pharmacological basis for its action. 
However, this is going too for afield. 

Another attribute, particularly of 
the non-poisonous snake, is its rapidity 
of motion. They might be admired for 
their beauty many times, but what ani- 
mal is there that can take cover 
quicker when alarmed? Last of all, 
their manner of motion does not raise 
them in one’s estimation. It is rare 
indeed that any one of the above men- 
tioned factors could motivate in an in- 
dividual, fear, disgust and enmity to- 
wards snakes, but rather these are 
conditioned by all, varying in degree, 
conscious or subconscious. 


N Y early acquaintance with snakes 

occurred after the usua! warning 
of danger and infusion of fear against 
which it was necessary to react. Their 
clusiveness by protective coloration and 
rapidity of motion aroused my curi- 
osity. The clement of danger added 
zest, and the childish delight of show- 
ing off my catch to timid boys and 
girls quite sufficed for all my efforts 
of the chase. Soon I learned that the 
New York Zoo would buy garter 
snakes, and for a time a pecuniary re- 
ward reigned supreme. 

Later, while hiking in the mountains 
in the outskirts of Newburgh, New 
York, I spied a trim little evergreen 
about six inches in height growing in 
a crevice jn the rocks and very close 
to a second crevice running backwards 
an undetermined distance. While en- 
gaged in uprooting this shrub, a glance 
within, to my utter surprise, revealed 
two copperhead snakes not more than 
four inches distant. The cold chill that 
overtook me at that instant will never 
be forgotten. The most naturai re- 
actions ensued for father and myself 


Hunting © 
Copperhead 
Snakes 


Plenty of Thrills, 
But Be Careful! 
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killed them and felt quite proud cf our 
feat. One of these skins is in my col- 
lection to-day as a mute reminder that 
I probably have my own share of good 
luck. However, while describing my 
catch to Mr. Louis Fletcher, a friend 
and experienced snake hunter, he re- 
marked to my chagrin that I should 
have taken them alive. 


ITH this measure of success, an 

increasing admiration for snakes 

of all species grew in me, especially as 

I studied their beautiful patterns, their 
musculature, means of defense, etc. 

The non-poisonous species are equip- 
ped with such musculature that they 
can beat a hasty retreat when alarmed, 
so that only a very passing glance is 
given the one who invades their pre- 
cincts. On the other hand, what a 
perfect hypodermic apparatus and po- 
tent venom is provided for the poison- 
ous snakes! This, together with their — 
knowledge of how to take cover, gives 
them ample means of defense, ena- 
bling them to thrive in localities near to — 
the haunts of man for years. 

In general, to hunt copperheads: one — 
must be willing to tramp through high © 
land and mountainous country during 
the hottest months of the year. These 
snakes climb up from the low lands 
where they hibernate and spend July, — 
August and September among rocks 
where they give birth to their young. — 
Running berries, growing nearby, — 
stretch their vines over the rocks, and, ~ 
besides giving added protection to the 
simple dens of the copperheads, offer 
tempting morsels to small birds in~ 
August and September, which in turn — 
satisfy the appetite of the snakes. A 


VERY hot sunny day is the 

best to chose for a snake hunt. — 
They crawi out of their dens and lie in — 
the warm sun exposing themselves to. 
view. To be successful, one must, train N 
his eye in studying the selected terrain — 
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to pick out first the contour of the 
snake, whether coiled or stretched out 
full length; second, to see his pattern, 
often harmonizing well with dried 
leaves, grass and brown stones nearby, 
and occasionally merely a snake’s head 
is seen to be distinguished only by its 
white throat and glistening eyes. The 
latter details alone can be depended 
upon when looking for them in dark 
crevices. 

Motion makes an otherwise unseen 
snake come to one’s perception as if 
by magic. I recall my first experience 
in hunting copperheads to take them 
alive. Knowing that they were hard 
to see in their native haunts, I got on 
my hands and knees on a rock that 
was several feet above those surround- 
ing and peered about for several min- 
utes. I must have looked at the snake 
which was coiled up on some dried 
grass several times, but only when I 
was about to change my position did 
the life-sized form of a beautiful cop- 
perhead come to my attention. This 
snake was found but a few feet from 
the crevice where we had killed two 
copperheads eight years before. Due 
to the irregularity of their habits of 
feeding, and because they stay in their 
dens most of the time, uncertainty is 
forever the lot of the one who hunts 
copperheads expecting to find them in 
the open. 


HEREAS their uncertainty of 
appearance in the aforemen- 
tioned statement is true, it is equally 
remarkable that when they once be- 
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Where four copperheads were taken in 
one afternoon. 





Typical copperhead habitat where the author first got acquainted with 
the species. 


gin “summering” in a group of rocks 
they, or at least their young, will re- 
turn each season to the same group. I 
have found this to be true for a period 
of sixteen years. Whether or not the 
same holds true for winter quarters 
I am unable to say. 

No matter where the snake may be, 
the hunter’s attempt is to grasp his 
victim’ just back of the angle of the 
jaws, between the thumb, index and 
middle fingers of one hand, leaving the 
other hand free. It seems as though a 
crotched stick has always been recog- 
nized as the best means in interrupting 
a snake’s departure. On soft ground 
it is probably the best, but since one 
ean’t pick his terrain, and with the 
possibility of meeting a prize specimen 
ever unfavorable soil, I have found 
that a sapling four feet in length and 
one inch in its greatest diameter, with 
a branch at its smallest end three 
inches in length shooting out from the 
main stalk at an angle of 70 degrees 
is the most useful snake stick. This 
answers every purpose in the open, 
but is generally as useful as a dead 
match if the snake is in a crevice. For 
this purpose one must have a sapling 
four feet in length, and as big around 
as a finger. One inch from the small- 
est end bore a hole through, one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter. Through this 
hole a piece of stout paraffined cord a 
little longer than the stick is passed, 
leaving a noose at the free end control- 
led by the left hand, as the stick is 
held in the right hand. By boiling 
the cord in the paraffin it becomes thor- 
ougly impregnated and when cool holds 
the noose open and facilitates action 
at the critical moment. 


ae regards the use of the noose, if 
one’s movements are slow and 
measured, the snake tolerates them 
well and will allow the noose to pass 
over his head so long as it does not 
touch his head at that moment. Then 


by one quick pull the copperhead is no 
longer the wary, protected, yet vicious 
animal he was. If the noose is not 
close enough to his head to hold it 
entirely under control when the snake 
is drawn out of the crevice, another 
stick can reach down and get the one 
and only grip described above. 


lees cord can be cut away carefully, 
leaving you full control of the 
snake’s destinies from then on. If all 
the manipulations mentioned are car- 
ried out carefully there is no need of 
doing injury to a single scale on the 
snake, or, what is of greater moment, 
of being bitten by the snake. At this 
particular instant the need of an as- 
sistant is self-evident. With both hands 
he holds the mouth of a deep canvas 
bag open while you insert the body of 
the snake quickly, throwing the head 
in. When the mouth of the bag is 
closed and tied, you can be assured 
that the snake will not bite through it, 
nor will he make an attempt. © They 
seem loath to strike or bite when they 
cannot see their victim. Their venom 
seems too precious to be thus easily 
wasted. 

There is a striking difference in a 
copperhead’s disposition in the , wild 
state as compared with no more than 
a week’s captivity. When first found 
and disturbed, they bite viciously at 
sticks used to effect their capture, so 
that the two snake-sticks I have used 
for several years are besmeared with 
venom for a distance of six inches. 
Their first line of defense appears al- 
ways to be “strikes,” which are quicky 
effected stab wounds in the victim. 
When this does not appear sufficient, 
they next take a bulldog grip and by 
a constant milking action of the mas- 
seter muscles in their jaws, inject a 
tremendous dose of poison to a greater 
depth than is possible by a “strike.” 
After several such bites, copperheads 

(Continued on page 430) 
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Fishing the wing dams—a strike every minute. 


“Pete” Boley, born and brought up 

in the Upper Mississippi River bot- 
toms, learning of my interest in the 
outdoors, began to talk about the won- 
derful small mouth black bass “back 
home.” From that first moment I 
never did hear the end of “his” kind 
of bass and all about his familiarity 
with the ferocious Mr. Pink Eye and 
that “pound for pound and inch for 
inch the gamiest fish that swims” stuff. 
Of course, I had read in Forest AND 
STREAM, articles, on several occasions, 
which were great testimonials to this 
same bass locality. Especially had 
Emerson Hough, the father of conser- 
vation, penned similar thoughts a num- 
ber of years ago. 

I argued with “Pete” aplenty, for 
I could not see where his kind of bass 
were any better than those I knew of 
in the wilderness regions of Ontario, 
and some mighty choice spots in the 
States, as well. However, I got the 
worst of it. You can only stand so 
much of that sort of thing, so I reared 
up and called him “guide” for any time 
that he cared to mention. 

Then, too, I sort of had the urge to 
go, for hadn’t his old river bottoms 
just been touched by the magic wand 
of conservation, and turned into the 
Upper Mississippi Preserve, our new- 
est national park? I think Pete, too, 
was all swelled up over the glory that 
had come to his former stamping 
grounds. Perhaps we would pe the 
first to cruise over these waters under 
its new title. 


|: began some three years ago when 


WE set a tentative date, and I was 

told to “just wait.” We were to 
wait for word from one of Pete’s old 
fly rod pals at LaCrosse, who was to 
let us know when the bass were hitting 
the fly. 


“They’re hittin’ hard, have shipped 
boat to Alma,” he wired. That wire 
burned its way to Cincinnati in relay, 
and I hit the steel trail that night with 
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a light camping outfit and tackle that 
had been primed for two weeks. Pete 
and his young son, “Chuck,” with some 
much loved rods and favorite flies, 
joined me at Chicago. The Burling- 
ton dropped us at five thirty the next 
morning at Alma, Wisconsin. The sta- 
tion is at the water edge, and the 
boat was at the track side ready to 
shove off. 

The boats used for these Mississippi 
River fishing trips seem very practi- 
cal for the purpose. They are long 
and rakish, 16 feet from stem to stern 
by about 40’ beam, round bottomed, 
lap streaked and double-paired oars. 
There are two models—the square 
stern and the double-ender—the latter 
resembling the St. Lawrence skiff. We 
had the square stern variety, which, 
undoubtedly, affords more foot-room 
for the man with the rod. 

All during the hurried breakfast, 
which was cooked and eaten on the 
bank, between the railroad track and 
the river edge, Pete explained the 
haunts of the bass, the method of han- 
dling the boat, and the general fishing 
program for the day. We were going 
to start fishing right away, and, when 
the bass had us all tired out, we were 
to sit down and row gently with the 
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current until we had rested, then fish 
again, and then rest and row until we 
had finished our twenty-five mile quota 
for the day. We had three days and 
seventy-five miles to go, and fish to 
catch. 

The river surely did look glorious, 
bathed in the light of sunrise. Pete 
said the smell of it had “gone to his 
head.” These Mississippi bottoms must 
average ten miles in width, each side 
bordered with a range of hills and 
cliffs that rise sheer up from the bot- 
toms, 500 feet and more. 


oy Paseeeaetenss this valley twists and 

turns the majestic Father of Wa- 
ters, a clear, cool, fast stream of wa- 
ter. Wherever the river is held by its 
own true banks, the mountain edge 
and the water meets. On the opposite 
bank, the low lands stretch away for 
miles, a beautiful panorama of lakes 
and islands and sloughs, which are 
caused by the spring overflows of the 
main stream. 

Many years ago, the government, in 
an effort to hold the river in its chan- 
nel, caused wing dams to be built and 
maintained. These are to aid the 
steam-boat traffic, which to-day does 
not exist except in a small way. The 





Unforgettable scenery on the upper reaches. 
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wing dams are found in series along 
the low or soft banks, which is usually 
on the wide bend of the river. They 
are built of layers of broken stone and 
willow butts and are of lengths vary- 
ing from 100 to 1,000 feet, jutting 
straight out into the streams from the 
banks, and generally spaced about 
250 feet apart. 


HERE may be wing dams on both 

sides of the river in one location, 
but in no case do they reach across the 
channel. While the river will aver- 
age between one-third to one-half mile 
in width, the channel between the wing 
dams is rarely over one-quarter mile 
wide. 

Where the river channel is quite 
straight for a distance of a mile or 
more, the banks will be protected with 
rip raps, which are banks of broken 
stone arranged along the sides of the 
river, or _ protecting 
the banks of a sandy 
shored gem of an is- 
land. These rip raps 
may also be closing 
dams, which are made 
of stone and willow 
butts, and so arranged 
that the current of the 
river is prevented from 
flowing into some huge 
lake-like basins on the 
flats to the side of the 
river. 


In the early months 
of the year when the waters are heavy, 
the wing dams are out of sight under 
water. When the water stage is right 


for fishing, the wing dams will show 


slightly with water, just about trick- 
ling over the top, but swirling heavily 
around the ends. 

As far as we are concerned with 
bass fishing, the construction of the 
wing dams and the rip raps has made 
a clearer, faster stream and, therefore, 
better fishing waters. 


The bass, when they are hitting the 
flies, are working near the surface of 
the water, with head up stream, and 
as close to the rocks of the wing dams 
and the rip raps as they can get. If 
you find them working the rip raps 
only, then you are at the beginning of 
the sporting season. When they are 
working the wing dams, especially the 
ends, you are in the height of the 
season. 


ENERALLY two men work to a 

boat, one at the oars and the 
other with the rod standing in the 
stern. A great deal of your success 
will depend on the way the boat is han- 
dled. The boat is kept pointed against 
the current, and the boat is backed 
down stream at a nice fly-casting dis- 


? 
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tance from the rip raps and wing dams. 

The fly is cast to the very water’s 
edge, a nice trick being to hit a flat 
rock with the fly just above the water 
edge, and allow the fly to drop into the 
water and then start it out with a 
quick jerk. The fly should move quite 
fast over the water, for the bass here 
have a great dislike for a “dead” or 
slow fly. When you start a bass, you 
see the swirl of water in his mad rush 
for the fly. If he misses, get the fly 
back over the swirl as quickly as pos- 
sible. Mr. Bass won’t leave that spot. 
And then when he hits and you set 
him, man o’ man what a battle you have 
before you! The boatman here begins 
to play his important part, and starts 
to row briskly for open water. Then 
your bass takes his usual first and sec- 
and rush and, yes, his third and fourth, 
and even more. Did you ever see an 


angry bulldog in his rush to battle? 





Drawn by Louis Rhead 


Do you recall how “Billy” the Lion 
took his raw beefsteak at the zoo? 
Yes, siree, Bob, I’m convinced that the 
“pyound for pound and inch for inch” 
stuff would not be exaggerated if it 
were raised to the mth degree. When 
you net your fish you generally sit 
down and rest. And to rest is your 
turn to man the oars, for your pal is 
then ready to climb all over you in 
his eagerness to resume casting. 

One cannot make a single fish story 
out of such a trip, for the excitement 
of one battle soon becomes confused 
with another. So game are these fish 
that the true sportsman wets his hands, 
takes the fish gently off the hook and 
deposits him back in the river. The 
taking of more than enough to eat on 
your trip is a crime that can hardly 
be tolerated. 


We tried the old line of bass flies— 
the Montreal, Royal Coachman, White 
Miller, Oriole and Yellow Sally prov- 
ing most successful on our trip. Occa- 
sionally we added a. small spinner with 
equal success. We also worked with 
the new cork body flies, and found 
these to be effective lures, particularly 
Miss Liberty. A plea is made for the 
use of the humane barbless hook; it 
lands your fish without injuring him. 


Let me say right here that these 
are fly-fishing waters only. I took 
along my Leonard bait rod, just to 
prove to myself that what they said 
about “fly fishing only” was a fact. 
It is no place for a bait-casting rod. 


ING dam after wing dam is set be- 

hind as the clear rapid current 
does most of the work on the trip down- 
stream. The heavy swirls at the ends 
of the dams show the biggest bass. 
These Mississippi small mouth run in 
weight from 1% to 4% pounds and 
fight like gorillas. Three days of this 
kind of fishing and you will admit 
anything the natives tell about their 
bass. 

We camped on our trip. There are 
fine camp sites every- 
where. Back of most 
of the wing dams 
there are pretty little 
sand beaches, and back 
of these and under the 
trees is your camp 
site. Bug-proof tents 
are necessary, for 
after dusk the mos- 
quitoes are thicker than 
I have ever seen them 
in the famous Jersey 
swamps. Our baker 
shelter tent, with 
sewed-in floor and pan- 
neled doorway with 
tight-fitting scrim door 
kept them out entirely. The mos- 
quitoes are sce thick that you simply 
have to pass up the cheerful camp fire 
of the evening. When you awaken in 
the morning, the bugs have disappeared 
for the day. 

One need not camp to make this 
trip. Stops can be made at nice little 
inns in the quaint river towns that 
alternate the banks of the river about 
every ten miles. 


The whole valley is extremely beau- 
tiful. To appreciate it, one must see 
from water level the picturesque lime- 
stone bluffs clothed in patches of light 
green swards, and the darker hard- 
woods roll away in the blue distance. 
Not only is there this magnificence of 
scenery, but every mile is replete with 
historic and legendary interest, dating 
from Sioux and Chippewa days, the 
discovery by DeSoto in 1539, the com- 
ing of Jean Nicolet in 1634, the arrival 
of the Hudson Bay Company in 1670, 
and the great fur-trading cra. The 
bulldog tenacity with which the Eng- 
lish held onto it was broken in 1812 
at Prairie du Chien. 


HEN the Black Hawk war, the 
famous logging days, the adven- 
(Continued on page 428) 
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Possibilities of the 410 Bore Shotgun 


What the Little Gun Can Do on Game. 
in Hunting Quail, Snipe and Ducks 


VY YE have two kinds of quail in 
the Rio Grande. valley. One 
is known as Gambel’s quail 

and locally as the bosque (woods) 

quail. The other is the scaled quail, 
known locally as “blue” quail, or as 

“domineckers,”’ as some of our sports- 

men call them, because their feathers 

are not unlike those of a 

dominecker chicken. The for- 

mer is a noble game bird, and 
though they run atrociously 

‘n thin cover, if gotten into 

thick cover they lie very 

well and can be worked quite 

well with dogs. This is a 

beautifully plumaged bird 

and is extremely tenacious 
of life, and unless killed ab- 
solutely dead, he uses every 
spark of life left to run, 
crawl or fly away from 
where he falls, and it takes 
a very good dog to pick any 
of them up in bad brush and 
thorns, and this is where 
they usually are. This bird 
weighs about 61% to 7 ounces 
and is a little smaller than 
the eastern Bob White, as 
well as the writer remembers 
them. This bird is a strong 
flier when he flushes, and is 
fully as hard to hit as the 
eastern Bob White, and 
much more difficult to bag. 
The scaled quail is a “bad 
actor”; he runs and runs 
and is extremely difficult to 
flush, but when he does flush 
he flies about like a Bob 

White, and has a tendency 
to fly rather high, while 
Gambel’s quail frequently slips away 
by flying very low to the ground. The 
scaled quail lives on the barren mesas 
(table lands) and only comes to the 
valley when food is scarce on the 
mesas. When flushed in the valley, 
they nearly always fly back to their 
native mesas, where the experienced 
hunter leaves them alone, because 
they can “outrun a pack of hounds,” 
as described by a distinguished hunter. 
This quail is a little larger than Gam- 
bel’s quail, weighing seven ounces or 
a little more. 

It is interesting to note that Bob 

Whites run in thin cover nearly, or 
quite as much as Gambel’s quail, ac- 
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rubber stamps that show 


represented. 
patterns are exactly as shot. 


By JAMES VANCE, M.D. 


cording to Mr. Benjamin Sherrod, 
who has hunted these birds frequently 
where the cover was thin in north 
central Texas. 

These quail flush much wilder than 
Bob Whites, as a rule, and it is noth- 
ing unusual for your dog to point a 
covey of them and then have them run 


The 410 Bore Illustrations 


The patterns illustrated are exact reproductions 
of the original patterns and are generally a little 
better than average patterns, as will be seen by re- 
ferring to the various series of recorded shots. 
They represent faithfully 80% of the shooting of 
the three guns used, for it is the 20% of poor 
shooting that pulls shotgun averages down. 

The method of reproduction is as follows: 
original pattern is laid upon a table, and covered 
with thin white architect’s tracing paper. 
pellet marks and circles are plainly visible through 
this paper, and each pellet mark is stamped, ex- 
actly as it is, with a suitable rubber stamp and black 


laundry ink. We drew the circles with a soft black 


pencil, which seems to serve well enough. 
gives an exact reproduction of the pattern, which 
is then put up by thumb tacks against a large sheet 
of pure white paper and photographed. This trac- 
ing paper is too thin to photograph well without 
putting it against a pure white background which 
brings out the pattern perfectly. 


If pellet marks are photographed in their exact 
size, they are so small they cannot be seen plainly 
in the photograph, so for this reason we have made 
the pellet marks, as near 
as possible, exactly twice the diameter of the pellet 
necessary exception the 


With this 


THE AUTHOR. 





thirty or more yards out from under 
his nose before flushing. On account 
of this wild flushing, these quails offer 
a longer average shot than do Bob 
Whites. 


ITH the little 410 gun, the writer 

bagged 187 of these quail dur- 
ing November and December of 1924. 
All but fifteen or twenty of these were 
“bosques” and the others “blues.” 
About fifty quail were shot with the 
2” all brass U. S. No. 9 chilled load, 
and the rest with the 2%” Western 
8 chilled cartridges. The 9s are deadly 
on quail even to 35 yards, but we did 
not use them very often because late 


This 


~ Cal 


Experiences 


in the season when the birds’ feathers 
are hard and the birds strong, the pel- 
lets. do not all go through the birds, 
and this lead stuffing is very objec- 
tionable at the table. This is a fatal 
objection to this size shot with any 
gauge gun for quail or larger bird 
shooting. This is unfortunate, because 
if this were not true, the 410 
would be nearly 2 first-class 
quail gun. The quail are 
killed well and are more 
easily hit with this load than 
any other, and it is alto- 
gether splendid for the work, 
if one does not mind eating 
lead; but we prefer the 8s, 
because the pellets go 
through from side to side, or 
end to end—it makes no dif- 
ference, and we haye yet to 
find a pellet in a bird. 


The 


The 


HE little 410 was carried 
afield fourteen times in 
killing these 187 quail, and 
the bag limit of 20 birds was 
reached only once. Twice 
18 birds were killed and 
once 17; on all other occa- 
sions from 4 to 12 birds 
were bagged, because fewer 
quail were found and rela- 
tively fewer shots were ob- 
tained. Occasionally we shot 
brilliantly with this 
gun—thus on the afternoon 
of November 7th, we killed 
and put in our pocket 12 out 
of the 15 birds shot at, and 
every possible chance 
fered was taken. The last 
nine birds were killed 
straight, including two doubles. The 
second was as difficult and brilliant 
as we have ever made with any gun. 
Two other runs of six and five straight 
kills were made on two other occa- 
sions, but ordinarily missing was very 
generally interspersed with kills. 
Sometimes we have shot very poorly, 
and our notes show that on November 
4th and December 18th, we killed no 
better than one shot out of three. Of 
course all shots offered were taken. 
If a man chooses his shots, ‘he can 
kill a much higher percentage of his 
shots than if all shots offered are 
taken. It is always much more of a 


thrill to make one very difficult shot 


_ ey 


little. 


of-s 
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than three easy ones, but we do not 
call shooting a bird out of range, mak- 
ing a difficult shot. All sportsmen 
avoid, as far as possible, shooting at 
birds out of range, because such shoot- 
ing results in too many crippled birds 
under the best of circumstances. 





No. 8 chilled—35 yds.—18"-24” circles. 


Western 2%” cartridge. This pattern shows 
how close the gun may shoot at the extreme 
quail range of 35 yards. Number of pellets in 
18” circle, 99, or 61%—24” circle, 121, or 74%. 
This pattern is only 4% above the average in 
the 24” circle, but the 18” density is much above 
the average. 


With the 410, we have had as few 
cripples as with any gun we have 
ever used, and since the gun kills per- 
fectly to 31 or 32 yards, and.very 
well to 35 yards, it can well be seen 
that the gun in capable hands is far 
from a toy. We have tested the 410 
on all kinds of quail shooting from the 
easiest over dogs to the most difficult 
shooting in high wind and thick brush, 
and we have never yet ceased to be as- 
tounded at the effectiveness of this 
tiny gun on a quail. 


E shot on two occasions only, 
when quail were really abun- 
dant, and on both of those afternoons 





aa a 
No. 4 chilled—35 yds.—18"-24" circles. 


Western 21%4” cartridge. Number of pellets in 
18” circle is 46, or 72%—24” circle, 55 pellets, 
is 82%. This, and other No. 4 patterns, show 
well the tendency of these big pellets to give a 
killing center, and so kill ducks at astounding 
ranges for so tiny a gun. 
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a very high wind was blowing. On the 
first afternoon, December 17th, Mr. 
Sherrod and the writer began shoot- 
ing at 2.30 p. m., and both had the 
limit of 20 birds before sundown. Mr. 
Sherrod was using a 28 gauge, which 
he has shot with great satisfaction on 
all kinds of game for four years. 
Shooting two and one-half hours, the 
next afternoon, still in a high wind 
and just as many birds, Mr. Sherrod 
bagged his limit, while we killed only 
17, but our shooting was poor on that 
afternoon compared to the previous 
one. 


HROUGHOUT the season we aver- 

aged fully 40% kills of all chances 
offered, and on the whole the shooting 
of this little gun and its ammunition 
was so satisfactory that we have never 
had more sport and so easily stayed 
within the bag limit, as this past sea- 
son. We have our gun case full of 
guns; from 12 gauges to 410, and we 
doubt if we ever again use even so 
large a gun as a 28 gauge for quail 
shooting. 

If your game bag is limited to ten 
or a dozen quail, as it soon will be if 
it has not already been done, try one 
of these lovely little 410 guns and see 
if you do not get just as much sport 
and more real genuine pleasure out 
of killing the fewer number of birds, 
than ever you had from killing twenty 
or twenty-five birds with a twenty or 
larger gauge, just as the writer has 
done. 

Our duck and snipe shooting is no 
different from any other inland shoot- 
ing with the same amount of game to 
shoot at. Ducks are shot along the 
Rio Grande River, or on marshes in 
the irrigated valley. Wilson snipe, 
or jack snipe, are shot in the marshes 
and we have very few of these splendid 
game birds. Ducks have also been 
rather scarce since 1918, but were 
rather more plentiful this past fall 
than usual. We have all the ordinary 
varieties of ducks including a few can- 
vasbacks. 


CTOBER Ist is the opening day on 

ducks and snipe in southern New 
Mexico. Ducks were quite abundant on 
the opening day in 1924, so we decided 
this would be a good time to test the 
little 410 on these birds. Four of us 
went out on this occasion and two of us 
stopped in a little marsh of a few acres 
in extent, about half of which was open 
water and the other half grown up 
thick with patches of high tules (cat- 
tails) and open water between. Our 
other two friends went on up to an- 
other marsh about half a mile away. 


These tules grow six or seven feet 
high and make splendid natural blinds. 


Mr. Coles took the east side of the 
marsh and we took the west side, put- 
ting us about one hundred yards apart. 
We had scarcely gotten into our sta- 
tions in the tules—half an hour before 
sun-up—when firing began at a distant 
marsh, and soon ducks began to arrive 





No. 9 chilled—30 yds.—20” circles. 


W.. S. 2” brass cartridge, 
in 20” circle, 163, or 71%. 


Number of pellets 
—blue winged teal, pintails, spoonbills 
and mallards. It will be a long time 
before any of us forget the wonderful 
duck shooting we had that October 
morning. We had no decoys and we 
shot the ducks as they passed over or 
around us. No ducks were shot rising 
from the water, or when going to light 
—we did not have to that wonderful 
morning. We could choose almost any 
kind of shot we wished, and conditions 
could not have ben more favorable for 
trying the little 410. 


N the early morning light we shot 
rather badly, but as the light im- 
proved, our shooting became better and 
at 8 o’clock we picked up our twentieth 
duck—the New Mexico limit. We were 
shooting for experimental purposes 





No. 4 chilled—40 yds.—18"-24"-30” circles. 


Western 214” cartridge. Number of pellets in 
18” circle, 32, or 50%, and in the 30” circle, 50, 
or 78%. This pattern shows well how large 
ducks may be killed at even 40 yds. if hit center. 

9") 
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and fired 8-7%-6-5 and 4 chilled shot 
in Western 2%” factory loaded car- 
tridges at those ducks, in the order 


named. 


E did not shoot at any duck we 

thought was beyond 35 yards 
with any size, and with the 8s we con- 
fined our shooting to 30 yards. With 
No. 7% we extended the range some- 
what, and with the 6s we took all flight 
chances to 35 yards. As we approach- 
ed the limit, we experimented with the 
5s and 4s. All sizes were effective, 
and nearly every duck that was fairly 
hit simply collapsed with the impact of 
the shot. The 8s were very effective to 
30 yards; and No. 7% in spite of our 
prejudice, because we knew they did 
not pattern well, were also very satis- 
factory so far as tested. It was a joy 
to see how 6s crumpled even the big- 
gest ducks to a full 35 yards, and even 
at teal and this range the result was 
just the same. 

Ducks were not gathered till we 
thought we might be approaching the 
limit. Sixteen dead ducks were picked 
up, one of which had come down a 
cripple and had been killed on the 
water. The last four ducks were shot 
with 5s and 4s, and much to our sur- 
prise, they were killed in a few shots, 
though we chose shots that seemed to 
be about 35 yards. Five ducks were 
knocked down with these big shot. 
Four were killed dead, but one came 
down with a broken wing and was lost 
in the thick tules. 

The writer could have killed 40 
ducks that morning easily with the 
410, so the reader may understand how 
it was possible to not only choose shots, 
but also to keep a fairly accurate 
count of the number of ducks killed and 
the number of cripples. Twenty-three 
ducks, according to our count, were 
knocked down. There were cripples, 
one of which was killed on the water, 
and the other two escaped into the 
tules. One duck that we believed was 
dead fell into the high tules and could 
not be found. 


LL of our party of four killed the 

limit that morning, but some of 
them had difficulty in doing so, but 
never but once before did the writer 
have so many ducks come within close 
range, and that was at Tampico, Mex- 
ico, many years ago when the per- 
formance of his 20 gauge seemed as 
marvelous as does the performance of 
the 410 now. 


This performance was so easy that 
the writer, two days later, thought it 
would be wise to go back to that same 
marsh with a 32 gauge and kill the 
limit as an experiment with that 
gauge, but the ducks were all gone, 
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and the best we could do was kill three 
ducks by driving to half a dozen 
marshes. 


After the opening day, only a duck 
now and then was picked up with the 
410, when snipe or quail hunting. The 
writer is very fond of shooting snipe, 
and will leave ducks almost any time to 
shoot at snipe. Our two best times 
at snipe and ducks occurred on the 
afternoons of October 23rd and 24th, 
and the little gun performed marvel- 
ously well on those occasions. On the 
first afternoon, one blue bill, one teal 
and five snipe were killed. The five 
snipe were killed out of seven shots. 
Snipe were very scarce and shots were 
obtained at only six. The second snipe 
was missed twice while flying through 
thick brush, the other five snipe and 
two ducks were killed with one shot 
each. 


On the following afternoon, seven 
snipe and seven ducks were bagged. 
The seven snipe were bagged out of 
ten chances. The shooting was mostly 
in a brushy marsh surrounded by a 
dense growth of high thick weeds. One 
other snipe was shot and fell over some 
high thick weeds while another snipe 
fell over some thick brush _ into 
some high “arrow weeds” and could 
not be found. The nearest snipe killed 
was about 25 yards, and most of them 
were killed at about 35 yards, while a 
few were killed as far as 40 yards. 


LL snipe were killed with the 2” 

All Brass U. S. cartridge and 
No. 9 chilled shot. This size pellet 
drives clear through snipe at all 
ranges to 40 or 45 yards, and is there- 
fore ideal for this shooting, especially 
in the 410, because this tender bird is 
killed perfectly with this size shot and 
the increased number of pellets to the 
charge improves the pattern very 
much, 

Of the seven ducks killed on the 
second afternoon, four were killed out 
of five chances with No. 4 chilled shot, 
and all killed dead at ranges from 30 
to 85 yards. The duck missed was a 
fast flying, crossing blue bill at around 
40 yards, and was missed cleanly twice. 
The other ducks were killed with No. 
6 chilled and all killed dead. Just at 
sunset my companion, Mr. A. P. Coles, 
some 200 yards away, scared some 
ducks from a marsh. One old pintail 
drake made a wide circle and rose to 
what we think was close to 40 yards 
high, and then came straight over the 
writer, who was standing in the road 
on a big high canal bank, and abso- 
lutely in the open. The duck was so 
high he paid no attention to us, but 
came straight on at the best speed a 
pintail is capable of. The shot, though 
apparently hopelessly out of range of 


t 

a 
so small a gun, was too tempting to- 
be resisted, so throwing the little gun 
up and catching the duck’s line of 
flight, the gun was swung forward to 
a lead of about 12 feet and the trigger 
pressed. The duck doubled up and fell 
headlong into the big canal back of us. 
The duck was killed dead in the air, 
and examination showed that three No. 
6 pellets hac entered the breast and 
come out the back of the duck. 


N those two afternoons, nine ducks 

were killed out of ten chances, and 
12 snipe out of sixteen chances. One 
teal was killed dead in the air at 30 
yards with the U. S. No. 9 chilled load 
and the other ducks were killed with 
2%” Western cartridges with 4s and 
6s, as stated above. We have never 
done better shooting than on these two 
occasions, with any gun. 

During the rest of the season a 
chance was had at only five other snipe 
and three of them were bagged, thus 
for the season fifteen snipe were picked 
up out of 21 chances. Four yellow 
legs were picked up at various times 
while dove and snipe shooting. 

Mr. Sherrod and the writer were 
going quail hunting on December 18th, 
when we asked: “Have you ever killed 
a canvasback with the 410?” “No, 
we never have,” was the reply. “Well, 
let’s stop down here at the river and 
kill us a double a piece on canvasback.” 
“All right, we will do that,’ he as- 
sented. We drove down to the river 
at a place a few miles below the great 
Elephant Butte irrigation project dam, 
and we saw that a good many ducks 
were flying up and down the river, 
among which were a good many can- 
vasbacks. We had no decoys, and since 
it was then 10 a. m. and the river was 
very wide, the chances for a shot at 
ducks looked very slim. After an hour 
and a half, without a shot, the writer 
returned to the car while Mr. Sherrod 
went on up the river. While waiting 
for our friend to return, we pulled 
off our rubber boots and put on our 
hunting boots, and feeling good and 
comfortable, decided to go over and sit 
on the bank of the river and wait for 
a possible chance at a duck. 


HINKING that if we had a chance 

at all, it would be a long shot, we 
loaded the little 410 with No. 4 chilled 
cartridges. Where we came upon the 
river, the bank was about 20 feet high, 
and a deep stretch of water lay below. 
Just before the bank was reached, a 
big old canvasback drake rose at about 
45 yards and proceeded in his awk- 
ward fashion to fly away. Throwing 
the little gun up hastily, we were dis- 
gusted to find that he had neglected to 


(Continued on page 428) 








HE practice of taking fish by 
iT means of the artificial fly origi- 
| nated centuries ago, just when, 
oerhaps no one knows. The Romans 
and Egyptians are said to have used 
lies or at least feathered hook ar- 
’angements approximating what ‘we 
lefine as flies today. Of this early 
Jyfishing, we know little, but the grad- 
ial development of the art through the 
years, for the past two or 
vhree centuries, is recorded 
aistory. 
| England is the country 
wherein all angling methods 
aave been brought to their 
1ighest development and this 
‘s particularly true of fly 
ishing. 

Many patterns of flies in 
common use in our Ameri- 
tan waters today are pat- 
werns which have been pop- 
alar in England for years. 
Probably most of the vari- 
ties of flies used on this 
side, however, are designs 
‘made up by anglers through- 
out the country who hap- 
‘pened, in the course of their 
fy making, to hit upon some 
particularly killing combina- 
tion of wool or silk floss and 
feathers, and the fly has 
lived on, unchanged, as a 
good song or well executed painting 
lives. Examples of this sort of fly 
fare the Seth Green, Rube Wood, Sil- 
ver Doctor, Parmachenee Belle, etc. 
| To the uninitiated an artificial fly 
jis a nondescript bit of wool, thread, 
and feathers, bright in hue, and en- 
closing a hook, on which (the bait 
fishermen in particular aver) fish are 
seldom if ever made fast. To the 
man who spends summer days on the 
streams and lakes in quest of bass 
and trout with a fly rod, an artificial 
fly means the proper combination of 
wool and feathers to suit the time 
of day and season, besides the moods 
of the fish and the weather. 

Many flies are imitations of some 
definite insect, while others resemble 
nothing existent. These latter com- 
‘binations are usually known as 
“fancy” flies. The natural imitation 
theory applies more to dry flies than 
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hatch of insects? 
angler’s soul, 
From nowhere in particular they come, duns, 
drakes and spinners, slowly at first, then in increas- 
until the river bed is a mass of 
ephemeral, fairy, winged things. 
Glorying in their brief hour of life, they flit and 
flutter with feathery grace over the singing water 


ing numbers, 


line and surging fins? 


ay 
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A Little Talk on Flies, That Subject Dear to Lovers of Rod and Reel 


By W. J. SCHALDACH 


to wet, as in the former method, the 
angler aims to approach nature much 
more closely than he does when using 
the latter method. Despite the fact 
that fancy flies are man-made crea- 
tions, having their genesis in the 
minds of anglers who think that such 
and such a combination of color ought 
to take fish, rather than being the 
replica of some ephemeral aquatic in- 


Have you ever stood knee deep in a trout stream 
in the stilly calm of a Jume evening, watching a 
The sight is one to delight the 


that lately imprisoned them. 
Their mission of mating performed, they sink 
exhausted to the surface once more, where eager 
trout jaws close upon them. 
What is the real charm of the trout stream? 
it only the “plop” of rising fish, the feel of a taut 





sect, they are often highly successful, 
and remain so for a period of years. 
And this raises the oft-repeated ques- 
tion, who knows anything about flies 
anyhow? For fly-fishing is notoriously 
uncertain and no one has. yet been 
able to lay down a set of invariable 
rules, stating the combinations of color 
that shall be used in flies that are to 
be successful at any time when the 
angler shall see fit to use them. 


HERE are many species of fish 
that will take the artificial fly. 
Practically all of these rise te the sur- 
face, though some kinds will often take 
a deeply sunken fly (fished with a 
split shot or two on the leader). The 
wall-eyed pike or pike perch is one of 
these. White perch, yellow perch, blue 
gills, rock bass, crappies, sun-fish and 
even the lowly bull-head will at times 
take the fly, But the fly angler in 


Or is it a deeper emotion 
that causes us to stand at the bourn of a wonder- 
land into which we may venture just so far, and 
gaze with fascination upon that which, in spite of 
our cleverness, we are enabled to sense but vaguely? 
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this country is chiefly interested in 
three species of fish, trout, bass and 
salmon. The average angler is in- 
terested in the first two only, as a 
rule, due, not to native inclination, 
but rather to the fact that salmon 
angling is a sport beyond the means 
of the ordinary mortal. 

Many patterns of flies are tied in 
both bass and trout sizes. There are 
many more patterns of trout 
flies, however, as a lot of the 
trout patterns would not be 
effective if tied in bass sizes. 
As a general thing, bass flies 
are more gaudy than trout 
flies, the black bass having a 
preference for red and yel- 
low. Salmon flies are en- 
tirely different from either 
trout or bass flies. They 
are, with few exceptions, 
gay in hue and intricate in 
construction. 


S many as fifteen differ- 
Is ent varieties of feathers 
enter into the making of 
some patterns. Most of them 
have at least six or seven 
kinds of feathers, beside fur, 
tinsel and mohair or worsted. 
In design, many salmon flies 
are so similar that only an 
expert can tell them apart 
upon close inspection. Illustrative of 
this point, an old time tackle sales- 
many says “a salmon that can tell the 
difference between a Nepissiquit Gray, 
a Silver Gray and a Mar Lodge, isn’t 
fit to eat—there’s something wrong 
with him!” Yet some salmon anglers 
swear that one will take fish on a day 
when the other two will yield no re- 
sults whatever. 

Trout flies are tied on hooks rang- 
ing in size from No. 16 (the smallest 
ordinarily used) to No. 6. Bass flies 
start where trout flies leave off, in 
size. Number six is the smallest bass 
fly generally used; the sizes most com- 
monly used are No. 1 and No. 1/0. 
Salmon flies are tied on a great num- 
ber of sizes of hooks, ranging from 
the diminutive No. 8 (which is a pop- 
ular trout size to the immense No. 5/0 
and even No. 6/0. Many of the smaller 
sizes of salmon flies are tied on a 
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double hook, which if propertly set, has 
the holding power of a hook twice the 
size of one of the hooks of which it is 
made. 


HERE are several divisions under 

which flies are entered. The chief 
ones are hackles, palmers and winged 
flies. A hackle is a fly having a body 
of peacock herl or silk floss or wool 
with a rooster hackle wrapped around 
the top of the body so that the fibers 
stand out like ribs of an umbrella. 
This form of fly may be tied with or 
without a tail. A palmer is practi- 
cally the same as a hackle except that 
the hackling runs down the length of 
the body, terminating at the tail end. 
Winged flies, which comprise the larg- 
est number, have either single or di- 
vided wings at the head. All flies, 
with a very few exceptions, have some 
hackling. 

For years back it has been the cus- 
tom to make flies up on a short snell 
or gut, with a loop for attaching to 
the loop on the leader. In fact most 
of the wet flies to be obtained in tackle 
shops now, are tied in this manner. 
The standard length of snell used on 
gut flies is about four and a half 
inches. Fly makers in general try to 
keep their snells the same length, in 
order that their flies may fit into any 
of the fly books on the market. 

Since the advent of dry fly fishing 
in America, however, the angling pub- 
lic has gradually become familiar with 
the eyed fly. Men who fish both dry 
and wet are now asking for eyed wet 
flies as well as dry. The day will prob- 
ably come when snelled flies will be as 
obsolete as finger hooks on bait-casting 
rods. 

There are many reasons why the 
eyed fly is far superior to the snelled 
one, but the most important one is that 
the angler using an eyed fly knots it 
directly to the leader and ties a fresh 
knot each time he starts fishing. The 
eye on a Pennell eyed hook is smooth 
and has no sharp edges, and therefor 
furnishes no sharp edge to cut the gut, 
as the unprotected end of the shank of 
a plain hook does. This means a lot to 
the angler who is in the habit of not 
allowing his line to lengthen  suffi- 
ciently on the back cast, before coming 
forward. 


HE resultant “snap” of such a 
course of procedure: has the same 
effect as cracking a whip—the end of 
the whip lash becomes frayed, and in 
the case of the fly, the gut also be- 





comes frayed at the head of the fly and 
the fly usually parts company with the 
leader when the hook is set in a fish. 
All this is obviated by the use of the 
eyed fly. If the angler finds the gut 
becoming worn at the eye of the fly 
(as rarely happens) he can simply re- 
tie his knot and pursue his casting 
without fear of losing the first fish he 
sets hook into. 

Another advantage of the eyed fly is 
its compactness. A gross or more may 
be carried in a small tin or aluminum 
box, whereas the angler must take a 
large bulky leather book with him if 
he desires to carry six dozen or less 
of the snelled flies. Another point well 
worth considering in connection with 
eyed flies is that the double loop of 
snell and leader is done away with and 
the fly alights much more softly on the 
water, because there is no loop just 
ahead of it to cause a disturbance in 
the water. 


HE difference between wet and dry 

flies is as great as the difference 
between wet fly and dry fly fishing. 
Wet flies are sometimes called “flat 
flies,” because they are usually dressed 
flat without divided wings. The En- 
glish idea of a wet fly is the correct 
one. The hook should be heavy and the 
dressing light in order to be in good 
keeping with wet-fly practice. Wet fly 
fishing is sunken fly fishing and a fly 
that goes down when it strikes the 
water is more successful than one that 
rides on.or near the surface, when the 
wet method is employed. Also, a 
lightly dressed fly is more nearly a rep- 
lica of a drowned insect than one 
having a lot of hackle and wings. The 
tendency on the part of American fly 
tiers is to over-dress wet flies, packing 
them with thick hackles and upholster- 
ing their bodies with about twice too 
much material. When a fish strikes 
such a fly, it is very apt to get a mouth- 
ful of feathers and no hook. The 
hackle on an artificial fly corresponds 
to the legs on a natural insect. There 
are six legs on a natural insect, and if 
the artificial imitation is tied with a 
stiff cockerel hackle, put on very spar- 
ingly, it will much more nearly ap- 
proximate the real thing and corre- 
spondingly be more effective than if it 
is tied with a bunch of loose, fluffy hen 
hackle. This applies even more to dry 


flies than to wet flies. 

Dry flies are tied on a light wire 
hook and have a pair of divided wings, 
cocked at right angles to the shank. 
They are intended to imitate the living 
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insect as nearly as possible in color 
and conformation. The hackles on a 
dry fly should be as stiff as possible; 
the points should stand well away from 
the body of the fly, as the hackle is the 
means whereby a dry fly floats. Clip 
the hackle from a fly, and no matter 
how much wing and body it has, the 
fly will go down. 


OFT hen hackle has the same ef- 
fect; it absorbs water and the fly 
will not stay on the surface, though it 
be saturated with oil. Remove the legs 
from an insect and it will be unable 
to stay on the surface, also, because 
an insect floats by spreading its legs 
and covering as much of the water as 
possible. Many dry flies are tied in the 
form of palmers or hackles in imita- 
tion of caterpillars and are very ef- 
fective. As with wet flies, some floaters 
are tied with a tail and some without. 
The materials used in both wet and 
dry flies come from varied and widely 
removed sources. A complete list 
would cover many pages and would in- 
clude fur, from the mole to the moose, 
and feathers, from the humming bird 
to the ostrich. Briefly, some of the 
materials that enter into the making 
of artificial flies are as follows: Water 
fowl feathers of all sorts, cockerel 
hackles, starling wings, peacock herl 
(the long fibres of a peacock’s tail! 
feathers), ostrich herl, grouse, wood-| 
cock and pheasant feathers, dyed swan 
feathers for fancy flies; the fur of the 
mole, rabbit, muskrat, fox and hair 
of the deer and moose, silk floss (the 
kind used for embroidering), chenille, 
horsehair, mohair, pigs’ wool, worsted 
yarn and fine silk thread. | 


It would be a difficult task indeed, 
for one to compile a list of all the 
known patterns of flies in use today,| 
and if he were to describe them all it 
would take him many hours. Each 
year new patterns arise; some of them 
are phenomenal killers for a season or 
two and then in some mysterious man- 
ner, seem to lose their efticacy. 








UT there are a certain number of) 

popular favorites which remain 
constant in their fish-taking qualities 
and in the esteem of anglers through. 
out the land. Here is a list of. flies 
that may be purchased at almost any 
tackle shop in a locality where bass| 
and trout are to be found. They are¢ 
always reliable and will take fish, one 
day or another throughout the length 
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A happy-go-lucky ’coon hunting quartet 


The Old Fashioned "Coon Hunt 


Following the Hounds Thru Woods and Swamps 
at Night Is a Strenuous and Exciting Sport 


By R. M. HENDERSON 


whose most strenuous sport is 

eighteen holes of golf on a sum- 
mer afternoon, or a few games of bowl- 
ing during the long winter evenings, 
an all night ’coon hunt is one of memory 
only, conjured from old experience and 
staged upon the faithful office desk, 
transformed for the moment into a dim 
and mysterious setting of old familiar 
scenes. 

I was born and raised in that hunt- 
er’s paradise, the mammouth hills of 
southern Ohio, where the wandering 
creeks thrived with mink and the dense 
forests furnished den trees for count- 
less ’coon and opossum. My brother 
Sam and I, the youngest of a family of 
nine, hunted and trapped when we were 
small boys going to school, and man- 
aged to have more spending money than 
most country boys, by selling our mink, 


r YO a middle-aged business man, 


-’coon and opossum skins to the wander- 


ing fur buyers. 

During several hard years we sup- 
ported the entire family with our money 
derived from fur sales. 

At the age when most boys were be- 
ginning to tease their parents for air 
rifles, Sam and I were crack shots with 
a regular rifle, and could handle dogs. 


In these hills we learned many tricks 
of hunting and developed a hunting 
spirit which grew year by year, and 
was directly responsible for the plan 
that we made when circumstances 
forced us to leave that region and strike 
out in the world. We resolved to spend 
the first ten days of every hunting sea- 
son in the hills that we had learned to 
know and love so well from boyhood. 
To these trips my thoughts turn in idle 
hours, for, after all, they were the most 
enjoyable moments in my life. 

One trip a few years ago lingers in 
my memory more distinctly than the 
others, perhaps, because of the nu- 


-merous incidents that made our hunt so 


interesting. 


N November thirteenth, two days 

before the hunting season opened, 
we had our Tin Lizzie camp car loaded 
with supplies for a ten-day trip to the 
old hunting ground. At eight o’clock 
in the morning we started due south by 
way of Columbus and Athens, through 
the hills to Bear Wallow, or Big Run, 
as it is sometimes called, located in the 
southeastern part of Meigs County. We 
had two excellent ’coon dogs, Bibby, a 
six-year-old Red Bone, and Red, one of 





her pups that had been trained with 
her. Bibby could follow a trail on a 
fence, or in a creek, seemingly as fast 
as if it was on open ground. When she 
treed a ’coon she would actually talk to 
us in her sign language. 


F the ’coon was in a den she would 

stay close to the butt of the tree; if 
it was on the outside she would stay 
away from the tree and seem to look 
right at it. We could usually shine the 
’coon’s eyes by gauging the flashlight 
from where she would locate herself. 
The young dog was a smart pup, and 
eventually developed into an extra good 
’coon dog. 

Several years before, we had built a 
log cabin in the woods at the foot of 
the hills. It was equipped with a six- 
foot fireplace, several bunks, home- 
made chairs and a table, and was very 
comfortable. 

We reached camp at noon, November 
fourteenth, and after starting a roar- 
ing fire in the fireplace, cleaning up 
the cabin, and getting our gasoline 
stove set up, prepared a good hot din- 
ner. 


By the time the cabin was renovated, 
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the bunks made up, 
the lantern filled, 
new batteries in- 
serted in our flash- 
lights, and a few 
other necessary ar- 
rangements complet- 
ed, the night was 
settling over the 
hills. We cooked a 
good supper, and 
about eight o’clock 
rolled into our bunks 
with the intention of 
sleeping a few hours. 

Even though we 
were very tired and 
sore from the long 
trip in the Ford we 
did not sleep a wink, 
for the old hunting spirit was growing 
too strong in our hearts. 


| ae dogs were howling and pulling 
on their chains, knowing full well 
what it meant to be in that wild coun- 
try on a dark, sultry night, with the 
owls making the hills ring with their 
Ho-o-Hoo-Hoo-Ho-0-o-s. 

At eleven fifty we were standing at 
the door of the cabin with the dogs 
jumping, and eager to start. Our re- 
spect for the hunting laws made us wait 
the few short minutes until the season 
opened. I can truthfully say that we 
never violated the law by hunting out 
of season, except a few times for the 
purpose of training a young dog to hold 
tree, at such times we never made any 
kills. 

The hunt started at exactly twelve 
o’clock, as we covered the short dis- 
tance between our cabin and the woods. 
It was an ideal night for ’coon and we 
found that they had been out early be- 
cause the dogs were working on cold 
trails. They eventually struck a fresh 
trail and began some actual driving up 
and down creeks, and over the hills. In 
less than thirty minutes we heard the 
old familiar tree bark, and after end- 
less running through brush, briar, and 
entangled grape vines, at a breath-tak- 
ing speed, we located the position of 
the dogs. 

The tree proved to be a tall slim ash 
standing on a steep bank. As was our 
usual custom we decided to shake out 
the ’coon, both to encourage the dogs 
and to provide a good fight. 


N the excitement of the hunt I volun- 

teered to scale the tree. As the ’coon 
was pretty well tired out and hard to 
shake loose, I had to follow him right 
up to the top of the tree. Finally I 
managed to break his hold, and he 
dropped. This being the first one I 
hurried down to the last limb, which 
was about thirty-five feet from the 
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Ready for the night’s sport 


ground; then, at the first stab, my spur 
slipped out of the soft ash, and I slid 
to the ground, scraping off most of the 
skin from my wrists and knees. If I 
had not been wearing long leather 
gloves, and high laced boots, my hands 
and ankles would have been lacerated. 
Anyway, I was down to see the fight. 

The two dogs made such quick work 
of the ’coon that the struggle did not 
last long. 


PROM that time on until morning it 

was just one continual ’coon hunt. 
The dogs seemed either to be driving or 
at a tree the whole time. We found 


upon arriving at the cabin in the morn- 
ing, leg weary and hungry as she-bears, 
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that we had _ six 
’coons, one mink and 
eight opossum. 
After breakfasting 
on ham, eggs and 
strong coffee, rub- 
bing the dogs down, 
and stretching the 
skins on the boards, 
we rolled into our 


needed rest. 

At four P. M. we 
were up, ready for 
the first all night, or 
the second hunt, 
which proved to be 
equally as success- 
ful as the first. It 
was dark, and a 
heavy fog hung thick in the valleys. 
Although we left the cabin about nine 
o’clock, the dogs did not locate any 
trails until after ten o’cock. We were 
sitting on a fence waiting for the dogs 
to work a deep wooded hollow, when the 
sound of their music began to make the 
woods ring. They had struck a hot 
trail and started to drive directly away: 
from us. 


- They went out of hearing around the 
hill, and by the time we had worked our 
way to the top of the rise, we could 
hear them about a mile from where 
we were, but not plain enough to dc- 
termine if they were running or at a 
tree. However, as they d:d not change 
their location, we finally decided thcy 
were barking up, and it did not take us 
long to reach the tree, a large oak, dead 
on one side, where lightning had struck 
it. We could tell by the action of Bibby 
that it was a den tree, and we decided 
to get the ’coon if possible, thinking 
that it might be the only one we would 
get that night. 


Sam scaled the tree and found the den 
which started at the top of the dead 
streak and ran down the tree. He 
smoked Mr. Coon out by setting fire to 
rags, sprinkled with coal oil, and drop- 
ping them down in the den. 


As a ’coon cannot stand smoke from 
burning rags, this one, within ten 
minutes, came tearing out of the den 
and leaped to the ground, where I had 
the two dogs waiting for him. 


ROM that time on until about two 

o’clock we bagged five ’coon and six 
opossum. Then, being quite a distance 
from the cabin, we decided to swing 
back in that direction. 


About one o’clock the wind came up 
so strong that we could hardly hear the 
dogs. Our route took us back in the di- 
rection of the tree where we had caught 
the first ’coon. When we came up on 
high ground, about a half mile from 
the tree, we saw an unusual thing. 


bunks for a much | 
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- top to bottom. 


That tree was a solid sheet of fire from 
The rags recently used 
to smoke the ’coon out had set fire to 
the inside of the tree. The dead wood 
had burned through at the bottom, giv- 
ing it the effect of a flue, and making 
the center of the tree a solid firebrand. 


HE strong wind was blowing sparks 

all over the woods; luckily the 
leaves were damp enough to prevent a 
forest fire. It was only a short time 
until the tree burned off and fell down 
the hill not far from a creek. We took 
off our high boots and carried 
water in them until the flames 
were extinguished. 


After a three mile tramp back 
to the cabin in our heavy and 
stiff boots, we were certainly 
glad to roll into our bunks. A 
good day of sleep, and a good 
big supper put us on our toes 
for the next night’s hunt. We 
were getting ready to leave the 
cabin early, intending to drive 
to Bear Wallow Woods that 
night, when we heard a machine 
come up the creek and stop at 
the road that led up to our 
cabin. 


Some one called out our names 
and we thought it was some of 
the neighbor boys that had come 
to hunt with us. It was one of - 
our neighbors, Jim Reed, who 
lived near our home. He had 
sent to some place in Missouri 
for a ’coon dog with the inten- 
tion of going with us on the 
trip if the dog arrived in time. 

We d:d not want him, but 
there he was, with a fairly good 
looking Blue Tick hound that he 
had paid seventy-five dollars for, 
guaranteed to be a first-class 
dog. How he ever found us has 
always been a mystery to me; 
some one who knew the location 
of our cabin surely directed him. 

We were delayed getting him 

rigged out, and fed, and started 
so late that we decided to hunt 
around close to home that night. 
After setting out from the cabin 
about ten o’clock, we found that his dog 
was not used to the hills and would not 
go out of the light of the lantern, but 
we did not think so much about that 
as our dogs were strange to him and 


' very quick to get away. 


HEN our dogs struck the first 

trail the new dog would not join 
in; moreover Bibby, after treeing the 
‘coon, refused to let him get near the 
tree. It was a tall tree, and while 
we could have easily shot the coon out, 
we wanted to have some fun with Reed 


_ and his dog. We stationed them about 
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where we thought the ’coon would fall, 
Sam climbed the tree and shook the 
‘coon out. I held our dogs because we 
were going to let Jim’s dog kill the 
’coon’so he would get the experience. 

The ’coon came down and fell right 
on Jim and his dog, knocking Jim head 
over heels. The dog made a noise like 
some one had kicked his ribs in; he 
didn’t seem to know what had hap- 
pened. If our dogs had not been there 
that ’coon would be running yet. We 
had a good laugh over it but did not 
let Jim hear us. 





Billy ’Coon up a tree 


We caught several more ’coon that 
night and the guaranteed dog didn’t 
know what it was all about. 

As we were coming home about day- 
light the dogs ran a cold trail to a hol- 
low gum tree which we knew was a 
den. It was nearly morning and we 
decided to wait until daylight and cut 
the tree, wishing to have some more fun 
with Jim’s dog. It took only a few 
minutes to fell the tree, but the ’coon 
did not appear. We put the chains on 
our dogs and chopped the ’coon out. 
Jim’s dog: seemed to be anxious to get 
at it while it was in the tree, but when 


the ’coon came out on the ground, it 
whipped the dog in about two minutes. 
Through the woods went the dog with 
the ’coon right after him, the dog howl- 
ing like he had a can tied to his tail. 
We freed our dogs and they settled Mr. 
Coon. 

After we had returned to the cabin 
and eaten breakfast, Jim and his dog 
disappeared, and we did not see him 
again until we arrived at home. He 
had walked ten miles to Burlingham, 
secured a rig to Athens and taken the 
first train for home. The dog was re- 
turned to the kennel, and I un- 
derstand that Jim got his money 
refunded. He never mentioned 
’coon hunting to us again. 


© ie morning when we got 
back to the cabin the dogs 
were along the creek, running a 
cold trail; however, we were 
tired and thought they would 
soon come in. We finished break- 
fast and stretched skins, but still 
they had not shown up at the 
cabin. We decided to look for 
them and found them barking 
up a maple tree with a big hole 
in it. 

The tree was about half dead, 
and we were debating whether 
or not to chop it down when a 
farmer, who lived close by, came 
over and told us to go ahead and 
cut it. The tree was hollow at 
the butt and it took us only a 
few minutes to fell it. The 
farmer had a big Collie dog 
which he claimed had treed and 
killed many ’coons. 


The tree had fallen with the 
hole on the under side, but we 
quickly chopped through to the 
hollow part. We were very 
much surprised to find that 
there were four ’coons in the 
tree, the mother and three full- 
grown cubs. The farmer want- 
ed the cubs for his Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, so we pinned them 
down and stuck them with our 
hunting knives. Then we put 
the chains on our dogs and 
chopped the old mother ’coon out. With 
the top of the tree split off, we chased 
the ’coon out on the ground. The Collie 
was big enough to eat her, but we could 
see that he had never killed a ’coon in 
his life, probably had never seen one 
before. It turned out to be the most 
laughable ’coon fight we had ever wit- 
nessed. When that big Collie would 
jump in with his front feet, the mother 
coon would tear a piece out of his nose, 
ears, or front legs: The Collie tried to 
hold her down with his front feet, but 
she would twist right out from under 
(Continued on page 435) 
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One way to catch pickerel. 


But if you want real sport, use a fly rod with spinner or pork rind lure 


The Leopard of the Lake 


Maligned Fish, Is Worthy the Angler’s Attention 


The Pickerel, a Much 


Man’s opinion of our fishes has been 
told with facile pen; 

’Twould be a gracious thing to know 
what fishes think of men. 


EW, if any, of our well-known 
F fishes have had more praise as 
well as censure bestowed upon 
them than has the subject of this 


sketch. 


What the bluefish is to the ocean 
the pike and pickerel is to lake and 
stream. Neither can we completely 
separate the analogy of man with this 
particular species in the way of con- 
demnation or praise. As the greatest 
of warriors among men have been those 
who condemn or praise, as their con- 
ceptions direct, so do _ these, the 
mightiest of fresh-water fishes, receive 
enconium or hate. To those who regard 
it from the viewpoint of its nature 
alone, it is deserving of neither mercy 
or praise; while those who give it more 
careful thought, see in it a decidedly 
game fish, and a species worthy of full 
protection under the law, as well as one 
furnishing full reward to the angler’s 
endeavor. The generic term pike is all- 
embracing, and includes the pickerels, 
the pikes and mascalonge as well as 
the jacks of many waters. No matter 
under what head they may be consid- 
ered, they all have the same murderous 
traits, and are armed with the same 
weapons of destruction which spare 
only animals larger than themselves. 

It is a well-known fact that in wa- 
ters inhabited by these fish no animal 
which it can compass is safe from its 
murderous maw. All fish smaller than 
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By LEONARD HULIT 


itself as well as rats, frogs and the 
young of waterfowl all are on its menu 
awaiting only the opportunity to be 
served up. Like a leopard in its lair 
waits the pike behind some screen of 
grass or bush, motionless as death, its 
eye taking in every moving thing within 
its range of vision. Just an occasional 
motion of caudal or pectoral fin to keep 
its exact poise, is all that can be seen 
to denote life in the savage. Its keen 
eye takes in a school of minnows sport- 
ing near by, but the fry is too small for 
the moment. Something else is in more 
danger. A mother duck has led her lit- 
tle brood down to the water for a play 
in their favorite element. The mother is 
proud of her eight little fluff balls. They 
have been having lessons at their bath 
now for two weeks, and are no longer 
afraid of the water and swim boldly 
out. The mother in her exuberance of 
life straightens up, waving her wings 
vigorously, then preens her feathers 
after her shower bath. You are watch- 
ing the pike wondering at his perfect 
poise in the water and his apparent in- 
difference to any moving object. While 
your attention is riveted directly on him 
you suddenly realize he is no longer 
there. 


SF quick was his departure your eye 

did not get it, and while you are 
yet wondering at it all, a cry of alarm 
from the mother duck attracts your at- 
tention and a wide swirl in the water 
near her tells you something has hap- 
pened in her vicinty. No splash, just 
a commotion under the surface, and the 
little family is hurrying shoreward. As 


_they gain the bank you count them 


again, only seven now. A tragedy took 
place beneath your very eye, so silently, 
and swiftly, that you hardly compre- 
hend it. But, no matter how aggrieved 
the mother duck may be, the leopard 
of the lake is satisfied with his prowess, 
and has settled down in some quiet re- 
treat to digest his ill-gotten meal. And 
yet, the fish has done only as instinct 
and nature directed. 


O-MORROW the fish is at his lair 
again, awaiting another meal; he 
may be watching the frog which sits on 
the adjacent lily pad, that scarcely sup- 
ports his weight. He is contentedly 
blinking in the sun and is large and 
luscious; and the fish knows it will take 
to the water some time, and then sud- 
denly a something, looking like a cloud- 
shadow, is passing over the water. The 
fish has seen it many times. It is an 
Indian canoe and has never harmed 
him, besides he is a good two feet be- 
neath the water and safe, his eye again 
rests on the frog. The Indian, too, has 
eyes; he has seen the leopard laying 
motionless, and with the quickness of 
thought, poises, then drives his spear 
deep into the back of the fish and the 
now helpless creature with mortal 
wound is thrown in the canoe. The 
frog with its peculiar cry plunges into 
the lake. He has witnessed the death 
of his mortal enemy, and in the frog 
concert of the coming night, it may be 
sung with glad acclaim how their dread 
enemy perished. 
You have watched the Indian’s skill, 
while seated on the grassy bank not far 


away, enjoying your outdoor vacation 


and you watch him as he heads his 















noe in your direction. Your thought 
has been, “Just one savage a little 
marter than the other.” 


F course, you were aimost unaware 
that you were toying with a bau- 
ble; a large glass bead had somehow 
come into your posssession. It was col- 
ored like an amethyst and brilliant, 
commercial value, one cent, or there- 
abouts. “Want to buy um fish?” asks 
tthe Indian. You shake your head 
slowly, then arise and view the fish 
more carefully. There is full seven 
ends of him and cheap at one dollar, 
‘fresh too, just from the cold waters of 
the lake. The glass bauble is in your 
fingers and somehow kept in plain view 
of the Indian who becomes interested 
and holds out his hand to have a look 
at it in closer manner. You, a little 
reluctantly, hand it to him as if of 
great value. The Indian has blue beads 
‘and red beads, but none like this and it 
‘would look nice on some squaw finery or 
on his own head dress. “Give um fish for 
bead” he says after a pause. You shake 
your head, and holding up two fingers 
say, “two fish.” No got two, to-mor, 
get one more. Meb’e so; next day, 
bring to camp then.” You finally agree; 
you know he’ll do as he says, for the 
Indian is honest. Again two savages, 
‘one a little smarter than the other; and 
you bear your prize to camp to be baked 
and eaten, without a blush. 
“-Twould be a gracious thing to know 
| What fishes think of men.” 














| Someone, sometime, ungraciously re- 
‘marked that the bigger the lie in rela- 
‘tion to size and veracity of the pike, 
‘the more readily it would be believed. 


It was at best an unkind remark and 

yet truths are at times homely things. 
‘The extreme northern range of the pike 
is illustrative of its hardiness. Siberia 
as well as Alaska are represented in its 
wanderings and distribution, as well as 
all northern and central Europe. The 
last named section has been for cen- 
turies the strongest claimant for leg- 
ends of extravagant size and voracity. 
‘There is little doubt, however, that the 
middle Atlantic states are fairly repre- 
sentative of the family, and its habits 
will be treated of as met in that lo- 
‘ality. 
_ The most important as well as abun- 
dant member of the family is the pick- 
erel while in weight it does not nearly 
approach the “true pike” in some coun- 
tries as well as some sections of our 
own, still, its abundance and game 
‘qualities accord it first place in the esti- 
“mation of anglers. 


bY is dark green on the back shad- 
~ ing to a greenish yellow on the sides 
with nearly white belly. Its sides are 
broken up by what looks like the links 


, 
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of a chain on the central line of its 
body, hence in some localities the title 
chain pickerel. These are usually thir- 
teen in number and run in a straight 
line from gill opening to the caudal fin, 
the thirteen links being commemorative 
of the thirteen original states in colo- 
nial days, gave it the title of “Federa- 
tion pike,” it is, however, one and the 





od 


The sliding bobber for casting— 
a good pickerel rig 


same fish. It is one of the anomalies 
that while, forsooth, a pickerel is of 
necessity a pike, all pike are not pick- 
erel. Throughout the middle states the 
pike is rather diminutive, rarely being 
more than a foot in length and a pound 
in weight. It is often termed “Jack” 
and is found much along grassy streams 
and at the headwaters of ponds during 
winter where is may be seen darting 


around under the ice. where the water 
is very shallow directly under one’s 
feet. They are very dark gray, or 
nearly black, and have darker bands 
which are scarcely visible until scaled. 
Their under jaw is usually the longer, 
the upper one closing down into it, 
much after the manner of the croco- 
dile. 

While the pickerel is pursued eagerly 
by the small boy, it is essentially an 
angler’s fish, and the methods of cap- 
ture are as many as there are lakes to 
be fished in. It readily takes any kind 
of trolling lure such as spoons and 
phantom minnows, while skittering at 
the surface with pork rind, near over- 
hanging brush or lily pads, is highly 
successful. It does not favor bright 
sunshine as a feeding time and the dark 
of either dawn or twilight is much more 
favorable. It must be borne in mind 
that streams which lead down into bays 
or any salt-water stretches, the place to 
get pickerel will be found to be around 
the lily pads or any growths which are 
to be found just where salt water be- 
gins or fresh water ends. This state- 
ment may be challenged as it has been 
in the past by those who do not live 
near salt water, but the writer has in 
the years past seen tons of pickerel 
taken from the brackish waters of bays. 


The cool days of autumn is by all 
odds’ the best season of the year for 
fishing for these free lances, still, they 
bite at all seasons. But the cooling 
waters are to be preferred, and for the 
true soulfulness of the game, boat fish- 
ing is the ideal method. 


Mice s men like companionship, but 

the man of experience in pickerel 
fishing will pick his company when on 
a boating trip. It is easy to find boon 
companions and mighty good fellows 
and it is also easy to find mighty poor 
fishermen. The man who will persist 
in threshing around in a boat and, in- 
stead of laying articles carefully down, 
give them a toss to fall how and where 
they may, is about as desirable as an 
aching tooth. And if you have boys, 
well, if you are going on a picnic, take 
them along, of course. They are at all 
times interesting, but if you are really 
going fishing and are possessed of two 
healthy boys, leave half of them home, 
you can educate them much faster one 
at a time, besides two boys in a boat 
at one time will produce more deviltry 
and less fish than anything under the 
sun this side of a thunder storm. This 
is no diatribe against either men or 
boys. It is telling the truth about fish- 
ing under certain conditions. Of course, 
one can fish under almost any condi- 
tion of noise or tumult, but catching 
fish is another matter, and vibrations 


(Continued on page 437) 
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INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH, 1925, TO 
BE HELD IN ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND 


HE International Rifle Match for the year 1924 

was held in Reims, France, but it was de- 

cided to hold this year’s match in Switzer- 
land. For this purpose the city of St. Gall has 
been chosen and the match will be held during 
the first half of the month of August of this year. 
The city of St. Gall is prepared to receive large 
crowds -and nothing will be left undone to insure 
the full success of this year’s event. 

The participants coming from the four corners 
of the world will as much appreciate the presence 
of American competitors as will the city of St. 
Gall, which will deem it an honor to count many 
Americans among its guests. 

St. Gall was founded in the 9th century and for 
ages has been the center of scientific development. 
It also possesses an old cathedral with a renowned 
library connected with it. The city has developed 
to a large commercial and industrial center, and 
St. Gall embroideries and laces are particularly 
well known in the United States. 

No foreign visitor therefore will regret staying 
a few days in the quaint city of St. Gall and many 
will take advantage of this opportunity to take a 
short trip through the Swiss Alps and admire the 
unique scenery of the oldest democracy in the 
world. 

A cordial invitation therefore is extended to all 
American participants to the Rifle Match and the 
hope is expressed that the best of them will come 
to compete with other nations and show their well 
known skill in target shooting, 
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GOVERNMENT NOW HAS BUFFALO 
TROPHIES FOR SALE 


HE future of the buffalo is at last assured and 
ali. the herds are now becoming productive, says 
Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of the Biological Sur- 

vey of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. A few years ago these big game animals 
were so much hunted that they were fast approach- 
ing extinction, but now, under the care of the 
Biological Survey at the Wind Cave Game Refuge 
in South Dakota, and the National Bison Range 
in western Montana, the animals are increasing in 
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numbers to an extent which justifies a practi 
utilization of the herds. This is particularly the 
case when the number of buffalo increases beyond 
the available area and food supply of the game 
reservations on which they are maintained. 

The Biological Survey calls attention to the fact 
that in perpetuating this noble species of American 
big game it now becomes possible to use an annual 
surplus, including heads and hides as by-products, 
Proper wild-life administration includes calling the 
matter of the surplus to the attention of sportsmen 
and others who might be interested, to the end 
that persons wishing buffalo trophies or meat or 
even live animals may know where they may be 
had. 

Many of the surplus buffalo are used alive by 
transporting them to other suitable areas for re- 
stocking purpoces or for exhibition in public parks, 
and in similar ways. A limited number not suited 
to or required for these purposes will be slaught- 
cred each year and used as meat. The by-products 
are available for those desiring buffalo trophies 
and are offered for sale by the Biological Survey 
at $35 to $60 each for heads; and $40 to $80 each 
for robes suitable for rugs or coats. Live buffalo, 
well-developed young animals, suitable for exhibi- 
tion and breeding purposes, are offered at $115 
cach, crated and loaded on the cars at Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., and Moiese, Mont. Further information 
will be supplied to those requesting it, by the 
Warden, National Bison Range, Moiese, Mont., or 
the Warden, Wind Cave National Park Game Pre- 
serve, Hot Springs, 8. Dak. 
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BIG-HORN MOUNTAIN SHEEP MAY 
FREQUENT THE WEST 


EVERAL shipments of big-horn have come into 
S the United States recently as a result of the 
courtesy of the Canadian Government. These 
animals—eight ewes and four bucks—were cap- 
tured in one of the Canadian parks, shipped into 
Montana, and turned loose in 1922 on the Montana 
National Bison Range. On this 18,000-acre game 
refuge in the northwestern part of the State they 
have bred twice, and the flock now numbers 28. 
As far as now known, the breeding of mountain 
sheep is similar to that of domestic sheep, with 
which 75 and 80 per cent lamb crops are not un- 
usual. The Biological Survey, therefore, confid- 
ently looks forward to the time when the mountain 
sheep on the Montana Bison Range will number 
500—say 450 ewes and 50 bucks. With such a 
flock, allowing a wide margin for losses, there 
should be 350 or more available each year for ship- 
ment from the range to stock suitable areas 
throughout the country. | 
One shipment of mountain sheep recently re- 
ceived in this country from the Canadian Govern- 
ment was placed on the Custer State Park and game 
refuge in the Black Hills of South Dakota. The 
six ewes each gave birth to a lamb the year they 
were received. One animal, injured in shipment, 
died during the summer, but at last reports the 
others are doing remarkably well. | 
There is an enormous acreage of good moult 
sheep country in the western United States, and 
there is no finer big game animal for such areas 
than the big-horn. 


THE GAME WARDEN AND THE 
SPORTSMAN 


HE duties of the average game warden today 

iq are extremely difficult. He has an enormous 
area to cover. The lawless minority fights 

him at every turn, and leaves nothing undone to 
make futile his efforts at law enforcement. 
_ What is the honest sportsman’s attitude? Does 
he help the game warden in his duties, or does he 
stand idly by leaving that official an almost super- 
human task to perform? 
_ There exists in this country more than in any 
other nation on the face of the globe, with the pos- 
sible exception of England, a vast distaste for “‘tat- 
tlers.”” That is as it should be, but intentional vio- 
lations of the fish and game law fall in a category 
which makes reporting them a thing entirely apart 
from ordinary “tale bearing.”” When a man wil- 
fully breaks the fish and game laws, he is robbing 
‘us just about as directly as a burglar would. If 
the shoots a female deer, for instance, in violation 
‘of the law, he is robbing us of untold future chances 
to shoot a buck. If he catches short bass or trout 
he is removing from the waters where the act oc- 
curred, many thousands of potential fish which we 
might have enjoyed at a later date. 


Yet, a great number of sportsmen, even if they 
personally see this wilful violation, hesitate to re- 
port it because they feel that it is not a manly thing 
‘to do. If a thug should hold us up and take our 
‘watch and money, we would leave no stone un- 
turned to see him apprehended. What is the dif- 
ference between this and stealing our chances to 
enjoy good honest sport? 
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THE DOG ON THE RUNNING BOARD 


DOG on the running board of a motor car 
! may attract the attention of those who have 
an eye for what some persons call “smart- 
Ness.” 
Those who really love dogs, however, think only 
of the discomfort and danger to which the hapless 


animal is subjected by an inconsiderate owner. 


__If you question the truth of the assertion that 
the running board of an automobile is an uncom- 
Mortable and unsafe place for a dog to ride, try it 
Yourself. Stand there in the wind, without using 
‘your hands to maintain your position, the muscles 
‘of your legs and feet tense and strained to over- 
come the jar and swing of the car. Just try it 


‘yourself for a little while. 


It is probable that a bill for an act prohibiting 


the carrying of dogs on the running boards of cars, 
‘without some form of protection, will be presented 
at the coming session of the Oregon legislature, 
Colonel Hofer of the Oregon Humane Society hav- 
‘ing announced that his organization will sponsor 
such a bill. 
__ While legislative action would not be necessary 
-if owners had proper regard for the comfort of 
their dogs, it should be passed as a necessary mea- 
sure for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 


Itis a law that should be written in the statutes 
‘not only in Oregon but in every other state. 


«, 
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BROTHERS 


REES have stepped with man the stairs of 

dim time. Where men hunt, commune, or 

seek some interrogative treasure for their 
physical and spiritual needs, growth of some kind 
follows in the old trail. If man wanders into tree- 
less lands, the trees follow when the seed finds 
earth, moisture, sunlight. In his migratory flights 
and current residences, they have been food, 
shelter, clothing, fuel, transports, utensils in times 
of war and peace. 

They have been as man to man, as brother to 
brother—protectors of his helplessness, counselors 
in times of spiritual stress: A wise man once said 
of man, ‘Ye have made your way from worm to 
man, and much within you is still worm.” If a 
tree could speak—a pine, a palm, a bamboo—it 
might talk in such a manner. The brooding trees 
were murmering a sweet, orchestral undernote 
when man was a grain of sand. 


ww 
CONSIDER THE HUMBLE GRASS 


MAGINE a grassless world. The mind thinks 

of miles of lonely sand. The desert may own 

a beauty all its own, something sinister and 
fantastic where winds and countless suns revel 
like mad spirits. Man fears it and stands in awe. 

Grass is an eternal blanket hiding the scars and 
fresh wounds. It is a benediction. It is immortal. 
Its humbleness awakens no thought in man, yet 
nations tremble at the terror of grassless vistas. 
It has the vitality of youth, the strength of mad- 
ness, the bravery of explorers. It stops not at 
running water nor towering mountains, or heat- 
drugged deserts. In its silent march it is all- 
powerful. 

The “red hounds” of fire may lap up blade and 
stem, and it thrusts again tiny spears above the 
whirling ash. Droughts wither man’s harvests 
and they vanish from earth, but grass greens the 
land again after the first rain. It has a virgin 
beauty not seen by the eyes of man, a scent and 
color too delicate for mortal senses. It makes men 
paupers and kings. It holds strange intimacy with 
birds, the elements. It beautifies the landscape, 
makes one’s bit of earth a paradise, and yet it is 
nothing—grass, and no more. 


Wa ot) oe 
FOREST FIRES 


N page 416 of this issue there is printed a 
photo reproduction that should seriously in- 
terest every outdoorsman. It is not a pleasant 

thing to look upon, this mass of fire-blackened 
down timber, but it is a condition that exists only 
too often in forest areas. 

The majority of forest fires are traceable di- 
rectly to carelessness on the part of campers, hik- 
ers, hunters, anglers and other outdoorsmen. A 
match or cigarette butt hastily discarded, a light 
breeze, and in a few minutes the woods are trans- 
formed into a blazing holocaust. 

Forests are among the country’s greatest assets. 
Trees furnish lumber and regulate climatic condi- 
tions—that is their economic status. Considered 
from an aesthetic standpoint, however, their im- 
portance cannot be measured. A treeless world 
would be a drab place indeed. Let us therefore 
exercise extreme caution when in the forests. 
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Boiling Water Without a Pail 


HIS idea is old among sportsmen 
a of Minnesota. It is also known 
in other parts of the country. 
If you are in a locality where there is 
birch of any size, a convenient vessel 
for boiling water can be made by tak- 
ing a piece of birch bark about 12x12 
inches and folding it according to the 
sketch. If directions are followed you 
will have a dish or kettle that will hold 
a quart of water and will not leak. 
Neither will it burn if filled with wa- 
ter before putting on the fire. 
The creases must be 
cut part way through 
with a knife so that 
they will fold well. 
Put the inside part of 
the bark on the outside 
when the kettle is 
made. Peel off the first 
outer layer of bark so 
that the water will re- 


with pleasurable anticipation, eaten 
with satisfaction and remembered 
fondly is an accomplishment of very 
high order and a camping party with 
a good camp cook is to be congratu- 


lated and then congratulated once 
more. 
There are cooks and cooks; some 


cooks manage to ruin the choicest foods 
while others possess rare ability and 
are able to prepare quite ordinary fare 
in such manner as to make an alluring 
appeal to the human appetite. 

The clever cook does not burden the 
party with a large supply of raw mate- 





considered very good form by outers 
of experience to praise the cook judi- 
ciously when the campers are served 
with food that satisfies. 

There is no royal road to becoming 
a good cook in a short space of time, 
for it is not an ability to be acquired 
through excessive cramming; it is 
rather the competence that comes with 
repeated efforts, the cumulative result 
of intelligent thoughtful observation 
and experiment. Good camp cooks are 
not born so, but become such through 
education and a capacity to profit by 
experience. 

Ham and eggs, bacon 
and eggs, pork and 
hominy mush are all 
good foods, sustaining 
and nourishing, but all 
are in the fried food 
class and a steady diet 
of fried foods has made 
countless thousands 
mourn. 


main clean. 
MILO GILLERMAN, 
Henning, Minn. 





Taking Your Own 
Picture in Camp 
FTER you have 





Told fee To "B, forming 


cr “a_pe 
a A-D. In the same 
ay form crease"C =p" 


Taen turn over and form 
Crease “E-F* 


c : 
Bild “E” te "Hand 
gl he CR 
Fasten “Band. “A” 


Tegether. Do the 
Same with “cand D” 


This will give You 


Tt is quite unneces- 
sary to serve at each 
meal food that has been 
fried; fish may be split 
down the back, dusted 
with pepper and_ salt 
and broiled over the 
hot coals of a hard- 


made a hole in can 

A, fill it about half full 

of water and hang it 

to a limb of a tree. The 

water will run into can 

B, making the cork C 

rise and causing the 

box camera to snap and 
take the picture. 

JOHN F. ECHOLS, JR. 
Columbus, Georgia. 


Camp Cooks and Camp Cooking 


ipa tired and hungry outer plod- 
ding wearily towards camp as 
darkness comes on is sustained by the 
knowledge that a glorious trinity of 
creature comforts, shelter, warmth and 
food, awaits at the end of the route, 
and the most comforting of these is 
food. 

The ability to prepare food in camp 
so that meals are looked forward to 
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Boiling Wat vy* 
Withouf a Pail 


Then put CG 
on d wire or 
Taw-hide handle 


+rom C-D 40 “A-8". 


rials, but depends rather upon the 
country passed through to provide all 
but the necessary staples, and it is the 
use made of the forage collected that 
establishes the reputation of the cook 
and makes the outing a success or oth- 
erwise. 

When hungry humans sit at table 
face to face with food of such inviting 
appearance and agreeable aroma that 
conversation *ceases, the cook knows 
right well that the culinary product 
being consumed measures up to the 
proper gastronomic standard. Every 
cook is a bit vain and likes to receive 
an appreciative pat on the back, It is 


CD: 


wood fire; eaten warm, 
with plenty of butter 
and potatoes baked in 
H the ashes (not in the 
fire), broiled fish will 

go a long way towards 

crav- 
induced 


6 satisfying the 


ing for food 
by active life in the open. 

A heavy iron folding grate makes a 
firm support over a bed of hot coals 
for a coffee pot and a heavy wire 
broiler; care should be taken to rub the 
bars of the broiler with a bit of bacon 
rind, or other fat, for then the birds, 
meat or fish cooked will not stick to 
the broiler. : 

Beans, oatmeal, hominy, stews, chow- 
ders, any sort of food that requires long 
continued cooking, can be prepared in 
a pot or pail the night before needed, 
then placed in a hole in the ground, sur- 
rounded with hot (not too hot) stones) 
and the whole covered with earth, This 
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is equivalent to cooking in a fireless 
cooker and the results are very satis- 
factory indeed. Beans especially are 
delicious when cooked in this manner 
and eaten with bread and plenty of 
butter. 

Should the camp be a fixed one, a 
very serviceable fireless cooker may be 
constructed of two wooden boxes (one 
to nest within the other) or with two 
boxboard containers; the space between 
the two may be packed with hay, dry 
browse, dry sand, dry sawdust, any 
good dry non-conductor; the pail or pot 
containing the food to be placed in the 
inner container while the con- 
tents are boiling hot and then 
packed about with warm sand 
or warm pebbles. 

Deer medt may be cut into 
strips, suspended from the ends 
of green wood twigs, and broiled © 
over a moderate fire.. It will 
usually be tough, half raw and 
not very palatable, yet that very 
same deer meat may be seared 
over the fire, cut into inch pieces, 


covered with water, simmered 


- available, 


for two hours with salt pork 
and lots of diced onions, thick- 
ened with flour, seasoned with 
pepper and salt and a little En- 
glish mustard and served as a 
very appetizing goulash or as 
a palate-tickling stew. Should 
a meat-grinding machine be 


passed through the machine, sea- 

soned with pepper and salt, ren- 

dered savory with a little poultry 
seasoning and made into sau- 

sage meat that will be eaten with gusto 
and remembered gratefully. 

Coffee that will be as fine, as clear, 
as aromatic as can be procured at ho- 
tels of the highest grade may be made 
in camp, but, to be of such quality, it 
must be made by one who knows how 
to make fine coffee, and it is as simple 
a matter to make good coffee as it is 
to serve coffee that is all but undrink- 
able. 

Camp cooking should be done over a 
fire that varies according to the food 
to be prepared and it should not be 
forgotten that all cooks prefer to bend 
over a cooking fire rather than to squat 


deer meat can be i 
yj 





beside one. Coffee may be. prepared 
over a fire no larger than the hand, as 
the coffee will remain warm for a spell; 
that same fire will serve to cook any- 
thing that may be prepared in a short 
time in a fry pan. 

Cooking fires are intended to cook 
with and not to supply warmth, and 
cooks generally object to being roasted 
and smoked up while cooking. The 
amateur cook is the only person who 
ever attemps to prepare food over a 
fire that radiates heat intense enough 
to scorch objects within six feet. Hard 
wood that is dead and dry burns with- 


Tak 
Own 
in 


ng Your’ 
th 
Camp 


out smoke down to a bed of white hot 
coals that make a fine cooking fire. 
That sort of wood is the kind that the 
cook should use and is the kind the 
cook of experience will use. 

Beware of those who advise cooking 
after strange methods and beware espe- 
cially of such as advocate the cooking 
of birds or fowls with the feathers on 
enveloped in clay and baked in the hot 
ashes. It is possible to cook after this 
fashion, and food that is palatable may 
be the result of such cooking, but ama- 
teurs never, never succeed at it. Should 
the desire to prepare food in this man- 
ner become too strong to resist, the 


cook should go some distance from 
camp and experiment in seclusion for 
the benefit of the experience. It is 
quite unfair that others of the party 
upon their return should find the camp 
looking as though a “whiz-bang” shell 
had exploded in the immediate vicinity. 
One trial of this style of cooking will 
convince the most skeptical that cook- 
ing in a reflecting baker is the best 
method yet devised of preparing bis- 
cuits, baking powder bread, meat, fowls, 
fish, furred or feathered game for 
camp use. 

The female of the human species 
grown to adult size, who is a 
good camp cook and who is will- 
ing to do cheerfully a full share 
of the camp chores, is sure to 
be the most useful and appre- 
ciated member of any camping 
party, while the helpless woman, 
who must have all things done 
for her while in camp, is sim- 
ply useless excess baggage and 
far better left behind. The 
camp is not the place for nag- 
ging, for the average man gets 
nagging enough at home. The 
camper appreciates highly the 
services of an efficient and will- 
ing female helper while the 
woman idler is but a millstone 
around the neck of an easy- 
mark. The automobile and the 
motorcycle are much used now 
as touring vehicles and it is not 
unusual, while passing along 
the highway, to see the she of 
a touring party calmly mani- 
curing her finger nails while 
the he is striving desperately to set up 
camp and cook a sniack for supper, the 
meanwhile keeping anxious watch upon 
a squall that is developing and seems 
destined to break about sundown— 

A good camp cook can do more to in- 
sure a happy party, a contented camp, 
a pleasant outing, than any other in- 
fluence or any other half dozen influ- 
ences combined. JOSEPH W. STRAY, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To MAKE Your LINE LAST 
never fail to dry it after use. If you 
do no possess a line dryer, simply wind 
it around the back of a chair. 
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Trophies taken 
at 
Braithwaite’s 
Camp. 
Note 
well-formed 


palms 





The Lordly 
Moose—Life 
Habits 
and 
Some Hunting 
Experiences 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales of the Forest 


CONSIDER moose the most noble 

animals on the continent, and ac- 

cording te naturalists they are the 
oldest game now in existence. 

When you stop to think how animals 
as large as moose can live through cold 
winters in the deep snow, and upon the 
kind of food they have to subsist on, it 
is simply remarkable. Considering the 
enemies they have on all sides; I often 


wonder they were not exterminated 
years ago. 
The late Dr. Wheeler who hunted 


many years with me, and who was 
killed in France during the World 
War, in one of his articles referring to 
moose called them “swamp hogs.” I 
think that is a very appropiate name, 
as they spend most of their time in 
summer in swamps, lakes and dead 
waters, feeding on pond lilies and 
aquatic plants. They will go down to 
the bottom of the lakes and feed on the 
vegetation that grows there, and will 
stay under water long enough to drown 
two or three men, one after another. 
They nearly destroyed many of the 
best fishing lakes by feeding on the 
bottoms and making the water so 
muddy the fish couldn’t live in them. 

I remember once paddling along a 
dead water when something rose behind 
me which took such a start out of me 
that I nearly upset the canoe, thinking 
it was some sea monster that had come 
up the river and gotten into the lake, 
but it was only a moose. 


N winter the moose lives on ever- 

green trees such as the fir and all 
sorts of hard woods, breaking down 
the small trees with the weight of his 
body and eating the smaller parts of 
the limbs. He will peel the bark of 
the large trees such as the mountain 
ash. Different kinds of striped 
maples, willow, poplar and ground 
hemlock are the favorite foods. Large 
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hemlocks, if blown down near a moose 
yard, will be soon cleaned up by them. 
They seldom eat spruce or cedar. I 
remember once of seeing where a moose 
had taken a very small bite of cedar, 
but I think he did it by mistake; I was 
much surprised to see it. 

Moose shed their antlers every year, 
usually about Christmas, although I 
have seen old bulls shed them the last 
of November. I never saw a cow 
moose with antlers. A moose may drop 
one antler one week and the other the 
next week. The reason why so few 
are found is because other animals, es- 
pecially porcupines, eat them. The new 
antlers commence growing in the 
spring and are usually about a foot 
long by April. They reach perfection 
when the moose is about nine or ten 
years of age, after that they begin to 
deteriorate. I have seen bulls twelve 
and fourteen years with only spikes, 
tough looking as though they had rot- 
ted off. The antlers are always flat 
with a big blade. I saw one blade that 
was eighteen inches wide. 


N my first hunting I had little ex- 

perience with moose as they had 
practically all been killed off before I 
hunted there. I well remember my 
first real moose hunt. I had heard so 
many stories about the way they 
hunted moose in those days, the hard 
runs the hunters had and the wind- 


falls they jumped over on snow shoes, © 


that I was anxious to take a hand, or 
rather a leg in it too. It was in 1868 
and I had heard that moose were get- 
ting quite plentiful in the country 
about a day’s travel from where I live 
and I decided to have my first moose 
hunt. I picked out a neighbor and we 
fitted up with toboggans to have our 
hunt which was not a difficult task as 
I had plenty of experience in outfitting 
on caribou hunts. Arriving on the 


hunting grounds that night, we pre- 
pared to camp. We cut wood half the 
night and sat up the other half and 
burned it. 


GOOD deal of the country had 

been burned over, but there were 
spots of green woods through it. Early 
the next morning, as soon as we could 
see, we went into the first bunch of 
green woods and then started the 
moose out of it. They ran across a 
strip of open ground to another bunch 
of green woods and there started more 
moose. I came up to them in some 
open grounds and found I had nine 


moose plowing through the snow 
ahead in Indian file. It was certainly 
a grand sight for a hunter. I shot two 


which I thought was all we could take 
care of. In a few minutes my pal 
came up and wanted to know why I 
didn’t shoot more. I told him they 
were only a short distance ahead and 
he could go on and shoot as many as he 
liked. I knew I was safe in giving 
such liberty as he was one of those men 
who might meet a moose but would 
never overtake one. 

Skinning our two, we started haul- 
ing out the meat that day to the port- 
age road a mile away. We went back 
to the tent that night and finished 
hauling the next forenoon. The job 
was just finished when a team came 
along to the settlement for supplies 
for a lumber camp, so we loaded our 
meat on and they hauled it out for a 
mere trifle. We were away from home 
just four days and came back with two 
fine moose. 


E kept what meat we thought 
we could take care of, gave a 


few pieces to the neighbors and sold — 


the balance to a butcher at a reason- 
able price. 
(Continued on page 433) 


He took it to market, sold 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Taking a Big Brown Trout on a 
2'%-Ounce Rod 
DEAR FoREST AND STREAM: 
By pounds, nine ounces; 25% inches 
long; 1334 inch girth. That was 
the verdict. My first big brown trout 
and killed with a 2% ounce rod, using 
a size 14 Wickham’s Fancy. Proud? 
Well I didn’t hide away from the glory 
that came with the killing. I have 
landed many large browns since, some 
under conditions far harder than those 
that attended this fight, but none of 
them ever thrilled me more than the 
tuss'e with this ravenous inhabitant 
of Pea Vine Creek. 

This brook is a sluggish, deep water 
stream running through a very marshy 
country, finally wending its placid way 
into the Oswegatchie River. The 
beavers have built a series of dams 
along the brook, the last one being 
about 200 feet from the mouth. This 
has flooded the marsh to such an ex- 
tent that one must do one’s angling 
from a canoe or raft. 

The Trout of the PeaVine are mostly 
“natives,” running around eight inches 
in length, wonderfully conditioned and 
marked with a wondrous lustre. Their 
flesh is as red as the reddest salmon 
and most delicate in flavor. It was 
the spot I liked best to use my fairy 
wand and when, as occasionally hap- 
pened, I hooked into a pound trout I 
had all the fun that an angler could 
wish for. 

On the momentous morning of my 
big brown, friend wife had expressed 
the desire for some of the small Pea- 
Vine trout for our lunch, so I started 
off bright and early to gratify her 
wishes (ordinarily a very easy task). 
However, something was wrong that 
morning. I could not get: a_ single 
rise. Carefully I fished every nook 
and corner of the brook, reaching the 
first beaver dam without putting a 
single trout in my creel. 

Nevertheless I was not discouraged. 


‘The pool on the other side of the dam 


was the best in the whole creek and 
had many a time saved me from the 
proverbial “fisherman’s luck.” But 
even this pool failed me, not a single 
rise did I get, although I tried every 


cast I knew and every fly in my book. 

After a time my casting became 
mechanical and I spent my time ob- 
serving the workings of a beaver some 
distance up stream from me. I be- 
came so interested in his task that I 
let my cast lay in the water where it 
had fallen. As the fly settled to bot- 
tom I felt a slight tug and mechanic- 
ally twisted my wrist. It felt like the 
hit of a small chub so I promptly for- 
got it. In fact I lay the rod down on 
the raft, letting the cast lay in the 
water and lit a cigarette. 

As I picked up the rod to resume 
my fishing I noticed the line moving 
through the water to the opposite shore 
from which I had made my cast. 

“Hmm,” I said aloud, “I must have 
hooked that little chub.” I drew in 
some of the slack but felt nothing. I 
retrieved some more, still without feel- 
ing a thing, as the fish had brought 
the line almost to the edge of the dam. 
I then started to take in the line 
swiftly as I did not want to get all 
tangled up in the sticks and brush of 
the beaver dam. As I brought the line 
taut I felt the mighty surge of a big 
fish. The waters opened and out came 
a monster trout, shaking his body sav- 
agely. 

For an instant my mind went blank, 
my brain seemed stupified. I had ex- 
pected a chub and had hooked a whale, 
or rather an alligator, for that is what 


the monstrous fish looked like when 
he made the leap. His ugly vicious 
mouth was wide open and there was 
a baleful stare in the set of his wicked 
eyes. 

However, I soon came back to earth, 
for things began to happen as the 
trout started in a rush upstream. At 
the rate he was travelling my line 
would have been stripped from my reel 
if I did not stop him. A distressing 
pang of anguish nearly overwhelmed 
me. Only yesterday I had lost at least 
twenty feet of my line when I had 
snagged it in the big river. I had 
only about fifty feet left. 

Visions of losing this prize trout ran 
riot in my brain as I desperately gave 
him the butt—the fairy rod fairly 
groaned from the cruel injustice of 
the enormous strain. Most heroically 
it stood the tremendous pull and turned 
the fish when two feet more would 
have spelled defeat for me. If that 
trout had known how near he had been 
to winning, nothing would have stopped 
him from running to victory. 

After that first sensational run he 
contented himself with making short 
dashes of twelve to twenty feet. Really, 
he acted stupid in the way he carried 
on the battle, for if he had simply run 
into the alders that grew in the brook 
at each side, I could never have stop- 
ped him and he could have freed him- 
self easily. 





Ray Bergman holding the king of Pea Vine Creek. 


His leaps were truly magnificent. 
He made three in his fight for freedom 
and each one was clean; his entire 
body was in the air at once, a rather un- 
usual occurrence for a fish his size. 


Fully twenty minutes passed before 
the old warrior gave any signs of 
weakening and even then he did not 
seem to lose his power; rather he be- 
came less active. Then he made one 
last attempt to leap, and I knew then 
that the battle was mine, for the best 
he made of his effort was a surge that 
brought his head out of the water 
about five inches. 

Meanwhile yours truly was also get- 
ting played out. My wrist was begin- 
ning to ache like sin and I was wish- 
ing that the darned trout would give 
in. He did, after one half hour of 
steady, hard fighting. I slipped the 
net under him with a big sigh of re- 
lief, rapped him on the head until he 
stopped struggling (which was a task 
in itself) and then sat on the raft look- 
ing at the largest trout I had ever 
killed. As I got buck fever after kill- 
ing my first deer so I got it now after 
killing my big trout. Bov! I was sick 
for about ten minutes. Strange how 
that disease takes a hold of me, but 
thank goodness, it always comes after 
the deed is done! 


Of course I received a great ova- 
tion when I brought the big: trout home 
and naturally “Where did you get 
him?” and “What did you get him on?” 
was flung at me from all sides. 

The first question I could answer 
very readily, although most of my hs- 
teners looked very skeptical when I 
told them about the last question. Well, 
I started to say “Wickams Fancy 14” 
and caught myself. Did I? Did I 
set the hook in the lip of the brown so 
slightly when I felt that first light 
strike that the trout was unaware what 
had happened? Had he gone swim- 
ming unconcerned around the pool as 
I carelessly laid my rod down on the 
raft? Or—did a chub really take the 
fly as I thought in the first place and 
while he was swimming’ around the 
pool, did the big brown come along 
and swallow him? All I can say 1s 
that the big boy was hooked through 
the lip. Reader, I leave it to you. 


RAY BERGMAN, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A Large Jew Fish 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HE enclosed photograph 1s one 
that will no doubt be of interest 
to the readers of FOREST AND STREAM. 
This 500 pound Jew fish was caught 
off Point Reyes in San Francisco Bay 
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last Winter. The gentleman on the 
left was the successful angler, and 
took this monster with rod and line 
after waging a two-hour battle. Old 
time fishermen here estimate the fish to 
be about fifty years old. The Jew 
fish seldom gets this far north, and it 
is the first one caught here in many 
years. How would some of you “Wal- 


tonians” like to tie onto this fellow. 


with your five ounce rods? 
HowarpD SLATEN, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Photo of large Jew fish sent in by 
Howard Slaten. 


One Way to Fool a Weasel 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


THINK that the Forest AND STREAM 

letters are one of the most interest- 
ing corners that this wonderful maga- 
zine can boast of. 

In regard to unusual facts and inci- 
dents relating to the tactics of wild 
life, of which I am always an interested 
reader, the FOREST AND STREAM letter 
department is wonderful and very use- 
ful because in this way one can hear 
from many hunters from different coun- 
ties and* states who discuss conditions 
of wild life. 

In the April number of FOREST AND 
STREAM I read the article of ,Chas. 
Tatham, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass. 

I am going to relate a strange ex- 
perience which JI once witnessed while 
following my trap-line. 

One Sunday in December with six 
inches of snow covering the ground, I 
was mushing over my trap-line which 
extended along the foot of a mountain 
for about four miles. 

The object of my trapping was to rid 
this place of the blood-thirsty weasel. 

This stretch of land was quite full 
of rabbits, and I had termed it my 
hunting paradise, but throughout the 


cold winter months I had seen where 
the weasel had driven out many rabbits, 

So this Sunday morning I was mak- 
ing my rounds over my trap-line when 
I espied the tracks of a weasel, which 
I knew were freshly made. 

These tracks were heading directly 
toward a ridge about ten yards north 
of where I was standing. I could see 
where the animal had entered the rocks. 
A few seconds later I heard the sharp 
squeal of a rabbit as it emerged from 
the ridge; about a quarter second later 
it was followed by the weasel. This 
was quite an exciting scene so I followed 
in their wake. 

After trailing both for about three 
hundred yards, the rabbit swerved as 
if to make a complete circle, but the 
weasel followed a straight course. I 
also took the same course as did the 
weasel. 

To my surprise there lay Peter Rab- 
bit, with the weasel sucking at his 
blood-stained neck and making his last 
struggle for freedom. The first thing 
that entered my mind was how to cap- 
ture that renegade; to me he was worth 
$1.50. 

I then took my two hands and scooped 
them into the snow, and with that I 
formed a hard ball which I hurled at 
him with all the strength I could com- 
mand, but the crafty creature dodged 
and I missed him clean. He quickly 
scampered among the rocks and brush 
and for a few minutes I thought I had 
lost my quarry, but not so, for I saw 
his head pop out of a hole; in the 
mean time I had gotten one of my traps 
out. I also carried a stout stick with 


the intentions of cracking him on the — 


head, but in the latter maneuver I 
failed, for again he scampered over 
among the rocks. 


<= 


I then picked up the dead rabbit and © 


deposited it in the forks of a tree and 
placed the trap at the head of the rab- 
bit. In a minute the renegade was 
back on the job tugging at the hind- 
quarters of the rabbit. After making 
little progress, he climbed over to the 


head and stepped directly into the wait- 


ing trap. It was one of the largest 

white weasels that I ever trapped. 
BILL CALNON, 
Wisconisco, Pa. 


A Fish’s Sensibility to Pain— 
Is It Great or Small? 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

T has occurred to me that it might be 

interesting to start a column in the 
FOREST AND STREAM devoted to the nar- 
ration of extraordinary experiences 1 
the pursuit of fishes, of ultra normal 
expressions of instinct and reason 
among our piscifauna, or of aberrations 





} their sexual communions—to be re- 
counted for the delectation and instruc- 
tion of readers interested in piscatol- 
ogy. The column might be entitled 
“Angling Extraordinaries” (unusual 
things), for truth, however marvellous 
or even preposterous, possesses a charm 
that is sui generis. And truth is peril- 
ous never to the true, angling mythists 
to the contrary nonetheless, for truth 
is often more florid than fish lies, if 
you do not “fish too big.” 

In case you favor the idea, let me 
head the list of contributors with the 
following anecdote, which provokes the 
inquiry: Do fishes experience pain as 
we understand pain? 

When I was a college lad in 1864, I 
was fishing one summer day in a pond 
near Danbury, N. H., with my father 
who was passionately fond of “the 
quiet, innocent recreation of angling,” 
and his friend, Prof. Miron J. Hazel- 
tine, a learned classical scholar with a 
nation-wide reputation as a specialist 
in chess and a writer on chess problems. 
Those were the days before game qual- 
ities in a fish were properly appreciated. 
Perch, bull heads or horned pouts, 
chubs and pickerel were deemed worthy 
of one’s steel because they were edible. 
For as yet our eyes were holden from 
the charms of the sparkid-sided charr 
that was able to zigzag up the rapids 
and leap from his element into the 
scented air to intercept the glancing 
butterfly. Misfortune coetaneous with 
the Civil War had cast Professor Hazel- 
tine’s lot in the quaint New Hampshire 
town, where, after my graduation from 
Columbia, it was my privilege to sit 
with him in his library of rare edi- 
tions and listen to his translations into 
Yankee phrase of Martial’s pithy Epi- 
grams or the blaze of Juvenal’s Satires. 
And we often tramped together over 
the Lesser White Hills and angled in 
the streams. 

On the day in question, the Profes- 
sor hooked a small yellow perch in the 
eye, and in removing the hook pulled 


‘the whole scleroskeletal eyeball out of 


its socket. The enucleated globe of the 
eye was left impaled on the point of the 
hook. After the worthless perch was 
thrown back into the water, minus one 
eye, the captor remarked, “I have often 


) heard it said that a fish’s eye’is an ex- 





cellent bait and here is one ready to 
try.” With that he plumped the outré 
lure into the water and awaited the 
result of his experiment. In a minute 
or two he felt another nibble, struck, 
and pulled up the same little perch that 
had bitten on its own eye. 

Much has been written on the finer 
sensibilities of fishes and one whole 
volume on their lives, but the above ex- 
perience, of which I was a witness, may 

throw some light on their sense of pain. 


Whether it be bodily distress that 


makes a salmon, when he feels the pin 
prick of the artificial fly, cavort so 
madly, or whether it be the sense of 
inhibited motion through the restrain- 
ing line and withy rod, or what to me 
seems reasonable, a feeling of humili- 
ation at being deceived by a make-up 
of sleave-silk and feathers (for fish 
are proud), from my view-point at- 
tained by years of observation and 
study, is a mooted question. 

I expect to have, in vulgar parlance, 
“my eye wiped” for all this, but I am 
happy in the knowledge that it can not 
be “swiped,” as in the case of the afore- 
said perca flavescens, but such as scoff 
will have to prove that my inquiries 
are not, to quote Warwickshire Willie, 
“ciphers to this great accompt.” 

Dr. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, 


New York City. 


Squirrel Hunting 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ELL do I remember my first 

squirrel hunt. I was only four- 
teen years old at the time. After eat- 
ing supper one evening, I took Dad’s 
old single barrel shotgun with a hand- 
ful of Winchester Repeater shells, 
loaded with two and one-half drams, 
one ounce No. 6 shot, and back to the 
woods I went. After waiting some 
time, I happened to look out at the end 
of the woods across the fence in the 
fields, where stood a very large white 
oak tree about four and one-half feet 
across the butt. On the top I saw 
two gray squirrels. 

I started after them as quietly as I 
could and was able to get within shoot- 
ing distance of them, and up I went 
with the old gun. Much to my sur- 
prise down came Mr. Squirrel. Was 


I happy? I should say I was, as this 
was the first squirrel I had ever killed. 

The next fall I had a new gun, a 
double-barrel Hammer model, twelve 
gauge. I was very anxious indeed for 
the 20th of October to come so I could 
try my new gun. After waiting for 
what seemed a very long while, the 
squirrel season came. Back to the 
grounds I went with twenty-five Rem- 
ington New Club shells, loaded with 
three grains black powder, one ounce 
No. 4 shot. 

After I was in the woods a while I 
saw some squirrels and one big fellow 
ran up an oak. Thinking that this 
one would be very easy to get I opened 
up, but missed him with both barrels. 
I loaded again and fired four more 
shells at him and he went on un- 
harmed. 

I saw more and finally stopped two, 
but now had only three shells left. 
When I arrived home, Dad asked me 
what I was shooting at and I said 
squirrels, but I got only two. He said 
it sounded like a machine gun company 
in action. Having a good laugh he 
said, “Boy, I will teach you how to 
hunt squirrels.” 

Dad had not hunted squirrels for 
many years up to this time, but this 
started him up again and he has been 
keeping at it ever since. Dad is now 
68 years old and we have had many 
good days together since my first squir- 
rel hunt in boyhood days. Last Fall, 
November 1924, we had a very good 
time hunting squirrels. We killed forty 
grays—twenty each—which is the limit 
in this state. We both use shot guns. 
Some years back we used .22 caliber 
rifles. But there is some danger when 
using rifles in a closely settled country, 
so we now use the shotguns. I shoot 
a 16 gauge A. H. Fox double barrel 
and a 20 gauge Marlin repeater model 





The limit on squirrels. 


44 and Dad uses a single barrel Iver. 


Johnson Champion with matted ribbed 
barrel, 12 gauge, and the old Shadock 
single barrel, 12 gauge. That is the 
gun I took my first hunt with. He has 
had this gun for forty years and it 
has been used lard. 

The season does not open in this 
state until November 1st and the leaves 
are mostly all off the trees, and to 
get your limit of twenty under these 
conditions is no easy matter for one 
who does not understand the nature of 
these gamy little fellows. The man 
or boy who does not enjoy this sport 
is missing something. 

Squirrel hunting is one of America’s 
oldest sports and Dad and I have spent 
many days together in the Fall hunting 
the gamy little fox and gray squirrels. 
They will linger in memory as days 
lived that really were worth while. 

LUTHER W. EPLEY, 
Littlestown, Pa. 


A Letter from New Hampshire 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ieee magazine.comes regularly and 
we are delighted with it. The cover 
designs alone are worth all it costs. 

“Notes an a Game Protective Experi- 
ment” by Dr. Robert T. Morris is very 
interesting. I wonder if the writer is 
the same Robert T. Morris who caught 
suckers in Brown’s brook, who fished, 
skated and trapped on Hopkin’s pond 
and caught trout in a thunder storm? 

Lou and I went trouting one day last 
week and there came up a thunder- 
storm and roiled the brook all up and 
that ended the fishing for the day. The 
following Sunday we had _ thirteen 
inches of snow and that is April in New 
Hampshire. 

When we got home I took from my 
bookshelves “Hopkin’s Pond and Other 
Sketches” and read that chapter “Catch- 
ing Trout in a Thunder Storm.” The 
only difference I could see in our expe- 
riences: he caught them and we didn’t. 
It is a fine book, but I never saw but one 
copy and I own that one. 

Above my desk hangs the picture of 
Rowland E. Robinson, an inspiration 
to all good sportsmen who look upon it. 
What a fine man and interesting writer 
was the creator of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” 
and “Sam Lovell’s Camps,” books worth 
while then and just as interesting now. 

CHESTER B. PRATT, 
Andover, N. H. 


Another Viewpoint on the Black 
Squirrel Question 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
T has been a long time since I have 
attempted to get into print through 
the columns of your very interesting 
magazine, but there are times. when 
some of the much learned and respect- 
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ed men of science insist upon trying 
to make us believe many possible but 
not probable things. 

Perhaps a distinct species of black 
squirrel is not known to_ science. 
Nevertheless a real “sure enough,” 
“dyed in the wool” black squirrel is 
positively known to exist, and is well 
known by the old time hunters who 
have spent many, many days in the 
woods of various states, in the quest 
of squirrel, where both grey and black 
were very numerous. In every case 
I have found grey squirrels where the 
blacks were, but have not always found 
blacks where the greys were. 

My first sight of a black squirrel was 
in the Wisconsin woods, approximately 
ten miles out of Kilbourn City, in 
Adams County, about 1883. Most of 
the timber in our woods here was red 
oak with a sprinkling of pine. I well 
remember that the grey squirrels were 
in the lower end of the timber, while on 
the hillsides of the upper or northern 
end, a large colony of blacks made their 
home. They were seldom seen together 
there. There was but little difference 
in their size. In all the time of my 
living in that state I never found a 
black and grey den in the same tree, 
or denned up together. 

In 1997 and 1909 I had the pleasure 
of being one of a party of deer hunters, 
making a trip to West Carrol Parish, 
Louisiana, along the Beauff River. 
Both years, while on these trips, we 
saw hundreds of black squirrels and 
without doubt as many greys. In all 
this timber, we found but one tree, a 
large red gum den tree, with a score 
of fox squirrels living in same—the 
only fox squirrels we ever saw in that 
country. 

It was while hunting in this timber, 
owned by the Pioneer Cooperage Com- 
pany, that I killed the largest squirrel 
I ever saw, and a black one at that, a 


Photo by U. 8. Forest Service. 





very old one. The blacks in these woods 
were in most instances as large or 
larger than the greys. 

I had been sitting on a deer trail from 
daylight until ten in the morning. It 
had turned very warm, and no deer 
were moving at all. My interest lag- 
ging, I looked about for other sport and 
noticed a large black squirrel run up 
a tall stub. I carried with me a 38 | 
Special, target sighted S and W re- 
volver, and as this was my first attempt 
at shooting squirrels with a 7s 
was astounded at the result of my shot. | 
The squirrel was sitting up with a clear 
sky showing behind him. Taking slow, j 
steady aim and holding with both 
hands, I fired and was very much sur-_ 
prised to see him jump out and fall. 
My next surprise came when I picked. 
him up. He was a third larger than 
any grey I ever saw, and as large as 
the largest fox squirrel I ever killed or 
found in all the woods hunted for years.” 

The mating season was on just be- 
fore we left and it was in this southern 
timber that I saw the blacks and greys 
chasing through the tops of the large 
gums and oaks—and if it has any sig- 
nificance to our scientific friends’ way 
of thinking, in every instance the 
blacks were chasing the greys. The 
den trees were always separate, but in 
the same locality. 

DEWEY NEWMAN, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Statistics on Black Bears Wanted 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
GS any of your readers supply 
records of black bears killed in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Is- 
land, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia or 
South Carolina, preferably since 1900, 
but in Rhode Island and Delaware any 
recent date? 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, 
Greenwich, Conn, — 
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This is the way-a charming bit of forest looks after a careless camper has let fire sli 
the leash and run wild in the woods. 
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Conducted by Forest and Stream to Encourage 
Casting with the Rod, Reel and Artificial Lure 
Among the Coming Generation of Sportsmen. 


1. This contest is open to boys and girls not over eighteen 
years of age. 

2. The fish submitted for competition must have been 
caught by casting with rod, reel and artificial lure. Fish 


Aes One 
caught by trolling or on live bait are not eligible. of the 
8. Fish caught on Private Preserves or those taken from 1924 

ponds, pools or streams of State or Federal Hatcheries are ’ od 
not eligible to competition. f tdnis< 
4, An affidavit witnessed by two reputable citizens must Winners 


be filled in and in our hands within two weeks after fish is 
caught, stating the weight, the length (measured from end 
of lower jaw with mouth closed, to the tip of the tail) and 
girth (measured just behind pectoral fins). Photographs 
should if possible accompany affidavit, also a drawing made 
by laying fish on piece of paper and tracing its outline. The 
material should be accompanied further by a letter of about 
500 words length, telling of the catch. 


| The Juvenile Fishing Contest 
for 1925 








Prizes are to be awarded for the largest fish taken in each 
class. In the event that two or more of the contestants are 
tied for any of the prizes, each will receive the prize tied 
for. Contest closes December 31, 1925. 


Prizes to Be Awarded 


1st Prize in each class will be $25.00 worth of tackle to 
be selected by the winner. 


2nd Prize in each class will be $15.00 worth of tackle also 
to be chosen by himself. 


3rd Prize in each class will be $10.09 worth of tackle to be selected by the winner. 


Classes of Fish 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 


Caught between the legal opening and closing of the sea- 
son and caught in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California (artificial lure). 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Northern Division) 


Caught between the legal opening and closing of the sea- 
son in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia (artificial lure). 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Intermediate Division) 


Caught in the States of West Virginia, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 


Carolina Delaware, Arkansas, Oklahoma between the legal 
opening and closing of the season (artificial lure). 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Southern Division) 


Caught in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 


Louisiana, between the legal opening and closing of the sea- 


son (artificial lure). 


Affidavit 


I hereby swear that this statement, signed by me before two witnesses, is true. 


EM Meth. cl- sRlnigwes tries sccrens ties ds Weipht, Argo Se ett 392) bs CAEN Neace ten cates 
INEM ok. vila alo cl olwlo as soo ain oi ata/d » tte ele Foes bao 6 sem ons she RET come es Un ae Rel kan ains seb iciuwl to vadh tlh piel kida & «iu Mass 
NY cao den ne alpine o, enim gota ole AMIUTONG tat Shs taba PG: 40 Me a SA. Dh eS Boas oh, 
ae a aad ey ee es Gnas a on acts genie w ahs die pt) susne lies 84 9 0/9 aye 6.0 ase o abe nese se asine 
TR Se NM sty cease ono bvoi hive oenepets TRE Le a cL TTYL GaN CL tam LDV) Tear Stark) sw haere eerste jee 5 «edt evtiortee are. aes 
Caught by (Signed) ..........- 0-2 eee e cece eee eee renee es eae ey cemet y eaee eaeee . Ss SUN I DS PS ls A 
Lo eM CE SMS yg Nal Gon 8 fare UNS = weir 4 oe wine aie eee cep new eran ous hide 
I, ergs a ig ie = = aac 2 ss LMR MS) Ne SINS ote A's at RRR duiiakis ae hts Sih SE ine eae Ewiseige wb evel 
Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) 
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Will a Coyote Fight? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ESPITE the fact that there is no 

closed season, that they are shot 
and trapped most of the year, coyotes 
seem to survive the inroads of civiliza- 
tion far better than any other species of 
a like nature. Perhaps there are more 
of them or that by instinct they are bet- 
ter fitted to elude the many pitfalls de- 
vised for their extermination; however, 
the fact remains that in our south- 
western plains, deserts and mountains, 
there is quite a number of the coyote 
tribe that refuses to be trapped, shot 
or done away with. 

The writer lives in a sizeable town of 
some 80,000 inhabitants, lying in a 
range of mountains. In these foot 
hills, arroyas, and small canyons, one 
can get up a coyote most any time. I 
have known them to come right into 
town, generally at night, foraging for 
food. Not so very long ago a coyote 
came down one of these canyons into 
the outskirts of the city. Some dogs 
got in behind and cut off his line of re- 
treat. They were giving him quite a 
chase when the coyote spied an open 
doorway and dashed up the steps 
through the door into the front bed 
room taking refuge under the bed. The 
good lady of the house arrived just in 
time to close the door on the dogs but 
she had seen the grey streak flash under 
the bed. 


She realized she had a prisoner whose 
company was not wholly desirable, so 
closing the back door she went around 
to open the front door to give the cap- 
tive a way of escape. The coyote had 
a breathing spell of a few moments, and 
as the front door was flung open he 
thought it time to move, and he did. 
The dogs were on watch on the porch 
and steps, but when Mr. Coyote came 
out he jumped right over the first and 
second dog, hit the ground going some 
forty miles per hour, which speed he 
increased, leaving his pursuers far be- 
hind and disappeared in the grey of the 
foot hills. This happened in full day- 
light along about 11 A. M. and shows 
that, no matter how timid their nature, 
they will take desparate chances when 
hunger drives. 

I have often been asked if a coyote 
will fight. My answer is YES, if suf- 
ficiently cornered. On one occasion my 
family and I were driving some twenty 
miles north of town. Near a small lake 
or water hole, I saw something running 
slowly toward the mountains some eight 
or nine hundred yards distance. I real- 
ized it must be a wolf or a coyote, and 
in order to speed him on his way drew 
up my Winchester and dropped a .30 
bullet close in behind him. However, 
for some reason he showed no interest 
in more speed but continued on at about 
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the same gait he was going. Now 
whenever a coyote fails to react to the 
whine and plop of a closeby bullet, you 
can just put it down something is 
wrong. I drove the car over the sand 
in the direction of where we last sighted 
him, but concluded (as the sand was 
rather deep) to go forward on foot. So 
with my son, a youngster of nine years, 
we went forward to get a shot if pos- 
sible, or anyway satisfy our curiosity as 
to why Mr. Wolf or Coyote did not line 
out to the best of his running ability as 
per the usual schedule. 

All of a sudden we saw him. It 
seemed as though he were fastened. He 
plunged here and there making des- 
perate efforts to free himself. Sure 
enough, on coming up close we could 
see that he was a male coyote and a big 
one. One hind leg was fast in a steel 
trap, which explained the lack of speed 
and why Mr. Coyote delayed on his 
homeward journey. As we closed up 
on him he tried several times to break 
away, but failing at this, turned to meet 
us with fight sticking out all over him. 
I secured a stick and, going up close, 
teased him a bit. He would snap at the 
stick like a dog. I never knew before a 
coyote would fight, but this one did. At 
this time he made no effort to spring 
at us, Just snapped his jaws and glared. 
More in defiance or defence than at- 
tack. He-seemed in fair condition, so 
I drew my gun to shoot, but my boy 
yelled at me to hold on. “Don’t shoot 
him, Pop,” he said, “let’s catch him 
alive and bring him home! I did not 
know about that, anyway it sounded all 
right, so I told him to run down to the 
car and get the lap robe and my heavy 
army overcoat. 

My wife and daughter came with him 
to see the show and take a close up snap 
shot with the camera. I instructed my 
boy to take the stick and try to hold 
the coyote’s attention by tickling his 
nose while I executed a flank movement 
to envelope the enemy at one fell swoop. 
That move did not suit Mr. Coyote a 
bit, first he plunged toward the boy and 
then at me. He twisted and turned and 
snapped like he would tear one to pieces, 
so I whirled the lap robe on him, not 
altogether over him, which tangled him 
a bit and he ripped it up while I fell 
on him with the coat outspread, and 
then business did pick up. 

Lucky for me I got his head at the 
first lunge and in about five seconds had 
the old boy so balled up that he was not 
much trouble to handle. I eased his 
head out and gagged him. That took 
the fight out of him. We released his 
foot from the trap, but it took all four 
of us to do the job. We got him home 
all right, turned him loose into a wired 
enclosure we had built for chickens, 
gave him food and water and left him 
to cool down, During the night he evi- 


dently tried to jump out, for I noticed 
the next morning one of his legs was 
broken. It probably got caught in the 
wire mesh. I let my son dispatch him 
with his .22 rifle and we found he 
weighed 48 pounds before I skinned 
him out. 4 

A few days later I found the man > 
whose trap had caught him and re- 
turned his trap. This man said the 
coyote had been caught only a short 
time, probably the night before, as he 
had visited the trap the day before we — 
took him. ; 

There is no doubt but that the coyote — 
dragged his way over many weary 
miles through heavy sand, half mad 
with pain, hunger and thirst. He 
fought the best he could, whose nature 
is not to fight if any opportunity, how- 
ever small, offers the slightest chance — 
to escape. Yes, if sufficiently cornered, 
even a coyote will fight. 


GAME WARDEN GIBSON, 


El Paso, Texas. 


The Science of Fly Fishing for 
Trout 


By FrReEp G. SHaw, F. G. S. 


Mr. Shaw has long been an interna- 
tional figure in angling circles and for 
some years has maintained a school of 
casting in this country. His ability to 
impart knowledge of how to cast the fly 
delicately, accurately and effectively is 
appreciated by many American anglers 
who have studied his methods. 

The author, therefore, speaks with 
authority in his latest book, The Science 
of Fly Fishing for Trout. He treats ; 
fully and clearly all phases of the fly 
fisherman’s sport. The dry fly, the wet 
fly, choice of tackle, complete instruc- — 
tions in casting and the habits of trout, 
each in turn come in for their full share 
of attention. 

The work is a valuable one and should 
occupy a place on every angler’s library 
shelf. 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City. Price $6.00. 


Of Interest to Trap Shooters 


S. M. Crothers won the Amateur 
Championship of the U. S. with an 
Ithaca at the N. Y. Athletic Club’s an- 
nual tournament. Last year Howard 
Voorhies won the same event with an 
Ithaca. Ithaca lockspeed has made it 
possible for the last four amateur 
champions to win. | 














Folds neatly to size 5”x7"x38”. 
Weighs only 16 pounds. 
Rubber tipped legs. 









All steel frame. 
Enameled in green. 


Rust procf. 


Start on Your Camping Trip With 
The Cable Steel Folding Cot | 


Here’s the greatest camping improve- 
ment in years! You'll want to take it on 
your camping trip this summer. 


Made with an all-steel frame, large and 
comfortable, the Cable Cot assures perfect 
sleeping comfort. It can be opened or 
closed in 50 seconds. Jt automatically ad- 
justs itself to uneven ground. 


The Cable Cot can be carried about with- 
out fatigue, even on long hikes. It weighs 
only 16 pounds. A convenient handle 
makes it easy to carry. It can be placed 


Also Cable Steel Chairs and Stools 


New-day refinements. Fold com- 
pactly. Rubber tipped legs. Longer 
life. Handsome green enameled 
steel. Strong. Comfortable. 
Chair weight, 434 pounds, price 
$1.50; Stool, 4 pounds, price $1.25. 













on the running board of the car or under 
the seat. 


A Cable Steel Folding Cot, with all its 
betterments, costs no more than a wooden 
one. Yet this new-day cot is sturdier and 
much more comfortable. ‘The tailored 
top of 12 oz. khaki duck will not sag 
and is especially tested for strength and 
long wear. 


Visit your dealer today and insist on see- 
ing the Cable Cot. No other will satisfy 
you. 


Order Here 


only in case your dealer cannot supply you. 


THE CABLE CORPORATION, Sales Dept. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


| 
| 
| Enclosed find $5 50 for which please ship me 
| 
| 


one Cable Cot, prepaid. 
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The Only Scientifically 
Correct Sleeping Bag 


The body throws off great quan- 
tities of moisture; a hard-woven 
blanket and water-proof cover 
added makes the worst possible 
combination — Moisture cannot 
escape, the sleeper shivers in a 
cold, clammy envelope. The Fiala 
Patent Sleeping Bag retains 
warmth, is always dry and lets 
moisture escape. 
air spaces to absorb 
and odors. Every part 
sunned or washed. No 
strings or crude contrap- 


Fiala 


Sleeping 
Bag 
$25 


Warm as 30 Ibs. 
OL” Bilan krests; 
Weighs only 5 
lbs. 


Read What They Say: 


“Best on the Market” 


“Without doubt you have the best light 
weight bay on the market.”’—Dr. C. P. 
Fordyce, 


“Felt Neither Heat Nor Cold!” 


“A surveying trip of a month with 
very cold and warm nights ; temperaturcs 
from 30 to 90, but I slept admirably—tr 
felt neither heat nor cold at all! No 
better bag on the market, I’m sure.” 
—Ivan Bloch. 


No dead 
moisture 
can be 
hooks, 
tions. 


“] Slept Alone—Snug and WV arm” 


“My two companions with two wool 
blankets suffered, though huddled to- 
gether. This Fiala Sleeping Bag is the 
only one I ever liked.’’—Horace Kephart. 


No sleeping bag made will compare 
with the Fiala. 

today. Price 

Shelter Cloth Cover, extra.........§ $6.50 


Satisfaction or npred back guarantce 
Write for Circulars 


Mirakel 5x Prism Binoculars; 

genuine Jena; Explorers 5 oz. 22.50 
with case. 

Fiala high-grade .22 cal. combination 


rifle and pistol, with 3 barrels. 
$30 rifle at 








Campers, Tourists, Hunters, Engi- 
neers and Explorers 


where you 
We 
expeditions in- 


The only place in the U. S. 
ean obtain a complete equipment. 
have recently outfitted 8 
cluding the Roosevelt party. Take ad- 
vantage of our experience from Arctic to 
the Equator. Let us furnish estimates. 


CLIP THE COUPON AND MAIL 


FIALA OUTFITS, INC., 
25 Warren St., New York. 


Enclosed find) eS Age. ne <iars diese ced please send me 
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Following the Fur . 


A Typical Trapping Trip of the ’70’s 


By W. 


HOMAS OWENS ROWLAND, 
who died last year at the age of 
ninety, told the following story 

of his experiences: 


“T was born January 15th, 1834, at 
Caerlleon, near Llanfyllin, Montgom- 
eryshire, Wales. When only five years 
old I came with my parents to .imer- 
ica. I went to California with the 
gold rush in 1850. Later I joined 
Crooke’s expedition across the Bad 
Lands of Dakota, and fought the Sioux 
almost every day for months. The 
year 1872 found me at Fort Benton, 
Montana. I had heard that there was 
plenty of fur to be taken in Canada, 
near Hudson Bay, and determined to 
try my luck there. I had no definite 
idea of how far it was, but I outfitted 
to be gone a year. 


I provided a saddle horse and two 
pack mules with flour, bacon, sugar, 
coffee, tea and salt, enough to last until 
I returned. Of meat I knew I should 
find a plenty. I was armed with a 
Winchester rifle and two _ revolvers, 
both 44 caliber, plenty of ammunition, 
and steel traps. With my animals I 


turned northeastward, and_ kept 
straight ahead for nearly’ three 
months, sleeping by night under the 


stars and traveling by day. I started 
June 15th, 1872, and made fairly good 
progress, sometimes as much as forty 
miles a day; other days I did not 
travel so far, depending upon the 
weather and grass for the animals. 
The territory was mostly undulating 
prairie, covered with short grass. It 
seemed to me that I saw a million buf- 
falo. They grazed everywhere around 
me. There were many deer, antelope, 
and some elk, also a few caribou. I 
met a few Indians, but not many. I 
never saw a white man, or the trail 
of a white man, until I got tc Hudson 
Bay. I did not see a lake of any kind. 
After I had traveled nearly three 
months, I came to some highlands, al- 
most a small mountain chain. TI 
crossed a number of. streams whose 
names I do not know. I traveled up 
several but abandoned them as they 
bore to the west. 


N these highlands I located a favor- 
able place to set my trans for a big 
catch. It was a marsh on a high 
plateau. There was timber all around 
the edges, and I knew it was the home 
of the marten. I was not mistaken, 
for I made a fine catch. There were 
plenty of rabbits, and I knew there 
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Thomas Cwens Rowland 


would be fur about as the winter set 
in. Fur bearers follow the rabbits. I 
found a pretty spot in a ravine sloping 
to the southeast, where there was a 
spring, and built my shack of brush 
for my winter home. It was about 
such a shed as Abraham Lincoln was 
born in. I made a nice, level spot for 
my bed, and filled it deep with spruce 
boughs and I never slept in a better or 
sweeter bed. I made a crude chimney 
of logs and mud, and built a fire place, 


lad 


and dug out the spring so that there 


was plenty of water. 
front of my shack with poles and 
brush, leaving merely a low door to 
creep out of, over which I hung a 
buffalo skin, making things very snug 
and comfortable. 


I covered the 


OUR fat deer were killed, dressed, 


and hung before the winter season 
should set in. The deer is fat, and 
his meat is much sweeter, if killed be- 


fore the snow comes, when they have 


to subsist upon boughs, which tends to 
make the meat strong. There were 
plently of moose, but I did not care to 
kill them as I never liked moose meat. 
I built a rude shelter for the horses, 
and turned them out te pasture. I 
arrived in the camp about the middle 
of September, and it took me three or 
four weeks to get my traps set and my 


winter quarters completed. A passing 


Indian told me that I was within a 


It will identify you. 
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three day journey of a Hudson Bay 
Company trading post, and pointed the 
direction. I had no idea that I was 
so near Hudson Bay, as there were no 
maps or guide posts to mark my 
course. I had steered by the compass, 
the sun and the stars. I cached my 
supplies and made off for the trading 
post. In about three days I found the 
post. There were half a dozen En- 
glishmen and Scotchmen there, and 
plenty of trade goods, including some 
fire water. 


| DO not now remember the names 
of any of the traders except that 
we called them Sandy, Mack, Jock, 
and other nick names. There were 
some Indians camped at the post. I 
spent about ten days visiting with 
‘these white men and Indians, drink- 
ing fire water, and generally enjoying 
‘the company of human beings. I 
bought a few additional supplies and 
went back to camp and remained there 
for the winter. 


It was very cold that winter, and 
‘there was lots of snow, although the 
wind blew the snow off the sides of 
| the hills in such a way that my ani- 
mals found plenty of grass, and at 
night they generally came back to 
the shelter I had built, where there 
was water, Once a herd of buffalo 
came into my valley, below me, after 
-a storm. It seemed there were thou- 
sands of them. In the morning I shot 
a black one, and the rest of them 
moved out. I took many marten and 
one silver fox, a black wolf, a buffalo 
that had fur like a beaver, and I 
caught a number of beaver, some 
wolves and a good many fox. 


When the spring came I was pretty 
well loaded with furs. I enjoyed the 
winter. I had made a pool below the 
spring inside of my shack, big enough 
to take a bath in. Whenever I wanted 
one I used to heat some rocks in the 
fire place and then roll them down 
into the pool, which would warm the 
water enough to get a good comfort- 
able bath. 











HAD plenty to eat. Flapjacks and 

syrup, with broiled venison and 
coffee, make a meal that would make 
a hungry man turn green with envy. 
I had many such meals. I broke camp 
early in April of ’73, got my duffle 
together. My horses and pack mules 
had wintered in good condition, and 
we started our homeward journey to- 
ward the southwest. 


At the end of about three months 
I came to territory that I recognized. 
I finally landed at Pondieu Mission, in 
Montana, where I found a fur buyer 
from St. Louis, Missouri, to whom I 
Sold my catch of furs. I do not re- 


(Continued on page 425) 














A Two-hour Catch on a Shimmy Wiggler! 


“Enclosed find picture of a two-hour catch of fresh water bass caught here by F. T. Bennett, W. Hobbs 
and myself on a Shimmy Wiggler. ; 
“Had even greater luck next day but failed to get photo of same. 
“Bream and other fish strike it equally as well as bass.”” 
Yours very truly, ; 
R. L. Jamison, St. Andrews, Fla. 


The remarkable success over the past nine years of the 


AL. FOSS PORK RIND MINNOWS 


has brought forth a host of imitations. Anglers who would like 
to know what real success in fishing is, are cautioned to accept 
no substitutes or ‘‘bootleg’’ lures. Realize that an imitation 
of a successful lure is not the result of years of painstaking 
effort to produce a jure that will catch fish but an attempt to 
evade patent protection and produce a close enough imitation 
to a successful lure to catch anglers! 

The essential features that make Al. Foss lures fish-getters 
are guarded by patents. Imitations cannot duplicate the action 
which makes Foss lures successful. Be sure the name ‘‘Al 
Foss’”’ is on every box and pork rind bottle you buy. 






SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
Vy or 54 02., $1.00 





‘Never a back-lash—every cast 
perfect—simply uncanny!”’ 
JAZZ 


So says an angler who used one of these reels 4, WIGGLER. 
on a two-weeks’ fishing trip. % or 5% o2., 50c 


This snarl-proof casting reel is to all appearances, and 
in actual fact, equal in design, materials and workmanship 
to any other high-grade reel made. The only difference is 
a simple centrifugal device revolving within the reel arbor 
—a little policeman who raises his hand at the proper 
moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. : 

Make this test at your dealer’s: — Have him rig up this 


reel with line and if there is not room for you to actually 
cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off of line, and 
with the other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that 
while the line will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily 
stripped off, rewound and ready for another demonstration. Then 
try this with any other reel and_see what happens. ‘ ; 1, or 54 02. 
Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting $1.00. All Red. 
Reel will “back-lash” under careless handling. But the line will ‘All White. ae 
not become snarled, it will readily strip from the spool for re- Red and White 
winding and continued casting. ; E 
Specifications:—The No. 3-25 is nickel silver, satin finish, with 
jeweled end thrust bearings. Capacity 50 yds.—14 Ib. test line. 
Double balanced handle; pyralin grips. Quadruple multiplier 
with click. Screw off oil caps. Spiral gears. Pivot bearings of 
high grade non-wearing bronze. All steel parts of best tool steel 
drill rod. Spool shaft of hardened tool steel. Has metal arbor 
7%" diameter, making it unnecessary to build up the spool with 
a lot of dead line. End plate diameter 2”. Length of spool 15”. 
Weight 8 oz. Leather case. ‘ 
If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 30 days. Then, if 
you want to worry along with your other reels, send it back, and money will 


AL FOSS 









ORIENTAL 
WIGGLER 





Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. aig et ated 
ReSOeS Olas Roadie: «lide aa Cleveland, Ohio Bit juss 
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yeu expect 'good fishing when you 
come to an Ontario waterway along 
the Canadian Pacific. Sure you do.... 
But just the same, when you land your 
first 3 lb. small-mouth, you feel pretty 
good. “Isn’t he a beauty?” say you, just 
a wee bit excited. “She ain’t so bad,” 
says Ojibway Frank; “we git big ones 
tomorrow.” 


Big Bass 


Every day a new lake to fish, or a new 
stretch of river, or new rapids. Every day 
keener appetite, clearer eye, more pep put 
back in place of what the city has taken 
out. And every night sleep—real sleep— 
and plenty of it. Come up this summer 
to Ontario. Write for full particulars to 
A. OQ. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific, 5933 Windsor Station, 
Montreal. 


The best places are easy to reach by 
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A good trout pool 


An Angler’s Paradise 


The Streams of the West Coast 
of Oregon Abound with Trout 


By W. C. CRAWFORD 


N angiler’s paradise lies on the 
A coast of Oregon. Countless tiny 

streams rise high on the wooded 
slopes of the Coast Range, merge into 
rivers and tumble down in roaring tor- 
rents to the sea. Ideal country for 
recreation, these slopes of the Coast 
Range, despite poor car roads over the 
mountains, And the rewards of fly 
fishing amply repay the zealous angler 
for what jolting he receives from ruts 
and pot holes. 

There are fine camp grounds scat- 
tered in profusion. A short Grive over 
the rolling foot hills brings one near 
the sea shore, where along the numer- 
ous inlets and bays any variety of salt 
water fishing can be had. Clams and 
crabs and the delectable rock oyster 
abound here, the latter especially at 
low tide when the reefs of bed rock are 
exposed. 

In the mountain streams a heavy 
run of sea trout, or salmon trout, oc- 
curs after spring rains and again after 
the first Fall rains. Bait proves the 
most effective lure during the latter 
period, but in the Spring fine catches 
are made with large flies. Following 
the Fall run of sea trout, the silverside 
salmon enter the streams in hordes 
and there is glorious sport for the 
angler skilled in handling the bait cast- 
ing rod. 


T was during the run of the trout 

that the urge came to my wife and 
me one Fall day and brought us over 
many miles of level valley roads to the 
foot of the Coast Range. Beyond was 
the angler’s Eden.’ And when at last, 
with brakes tightly set, we coasted down 
the last steep mountain slopes and 
reached the clearings we could glimpse 
the white riffles and swirling eddies of 


beautiful Salmon River, and feel the 
rod already tingling in our hands. 
Several miles westward, driving 
along the road by the river, we finally 
came to our camp ground of the year 
before, a grassy plot flanked by the 


‘road on one side and a quiet eddy of 


the river on the other. Dense over- 
hanging alders shut out the wind, yet 
the river side was clear. We maneuv- 
ered our car to position and proceeded 
to establish camp, making an examina- 
tion of our duffle to see how everything 
had stood the continuous jolting. 

Flocks of wild pigeons appeared 
soon after we had camped, but as they 
were protected at that season we were 
forced to forego a game supper and 
so devoured instead steaks we had 
brought with us and which my wife 
cooked over the fire. 


HAT evening we unpacked our 

tackle and jointed our rods so as 
to be in readiness for the morrow. 
Then came weariness and we sought 
rest among our blankets spread on a 
heavy bed of fern gathered from the — 
roadside. 

The first rays of the sun found us— 
up and about. My wife cut bacon 
while I attended to the folding stove 
and put on the coffee. After breakfast 
we gathered up our tackle and started 
for some riffles upstream where we had 
some fine sport the year before. Wife 
slipped a coachman and brown hackle 
on her leader and cautiously made her 
way down the bank to where the river 
poured over a ledge of bed rock into a 
deep pool that brocded under the shad-_ 
ows of the alders. I watched from my 
vantage point on the bank. 

Keeping in the shadows wife made — 
the first cast of the season and being 
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| over-anxious struck too quick at the 
| rise that followed. 
“Not so fast,” I cautioned. 


HE cast again. Her third attempt 
S was rewarded by a sharp tug on 
her line. Followed a swift rush across 
the pool, a boiling of water, a little 
manipulation and a nine inch trout was 
gasping among the boulders. 

I congratulated wife on the first fish 
and took my little boy, who was with 
us, and made for a riffle that looked 
a likely place to land a big one. Warn- 
ing the boy to be quiet I started whip- 
ping the water with care. No results 
except nibbles from small fry. I aban- 
doned the place and went on up to a 
better hole. 

My first cast was met with a strong 
surge at the line. 

“Here’s where we start,” I thought 
gleefully as the line sang out and the 
water boiled. Madly the hooked trout 
rushed across the pool. I gave him the 
butt of the rod to check him. He 
flashed across the water. Another 
whirl and he tired rapidly. I coaxed 
him close enough to slip the landing 
net under him and felt a thrill to view 
his fourteen inches of gameness. Like 
any other angler my only regret was 
that he didn’t go twenty inches while 
he was about it. 

The first seemed the last I was likely 
to get from that particular hole, for 
although I cast a number of times from 
all angles, I got no more rises. 


RON TINUING upstream I gathered 
in four more fish ranging from 
eight to eleven inches before wife and 
I joined forces again. Comparing 
notes I found she had me beaten for 
numbers, though my largest fish top- 
ped any she had by a couple of inches. 

We cast for another hour and took 
half a dozen more fish before we de- 
cided to return to camp. The sun was 
well up and the trout were not rising 
so readily. Also we were getting 
hungry again and had pleasant visions 
of fish browning in a pan. 

After the evening we _ gathered 
around our improvised table and waded 
in. Trout striped with bacon, baked 
potatoes, hot biscuits and coffee. What 
more could be desired? 

After dinner we loafed for a couple 
of hours, wife tidying things while I 
enjoyed my pipe and gathered fire- 
wood. A little target practice with a 
.22 Winchester furnished diversion. 
Then we took a trail that led around 
an open meadow to a brook which, al- 
though small and bushy, contained 
some attractive looking holes. By dis- 
pensing with the tips of our rods we 
succeeded in landing half a dozen fine 
ones before calling it a day and re- 
turning to the camp. 


(Continued on page 425) 
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To Fire It! 


(Pull the trigger) 


ot AMMER the Hammer’’—hit it a crushing 
blow—the famous Iver Johnson Safety Re- 
volver can’t go off till you purposely"pull the trigger. 
Here’s an Iver Johnson model that makes a big 
hit with sportsmen, our 32 special; a rugged six- 
shooter, but as handsome a gun as you want to see, 
Built for rough, hard usage, with a specially rein- 


forced, heavy frame, yet looks like an 
aristocrat and acts like a thoroughbred. 
Beautiful lines, beautiful balance, quick 
as acrack of lightning. Whether you’re 
“light” or “heavy ’’ on the trigger, it'll 
suit you, for you can adjust the main 
spring tension bar to your own touch. 


Action can’t lose its pep, because the 
springs are coiled piano wire of finest 
temper and the main spring can al- 
ways be kept “keyed up”’ through its 
adjusting tension bar. Friction-reduc- 
ing ball and socket joint. Positive cyl- 
inder lock prevents cylinder turning 
when not in action. Lead lapped rifling 
—shoots where you hold it—accurate 
asadie. Has everything-you want ina 
crackerjack side-arm, yet is surpris- 
ingly low in cost. 


Just One Way 





Why the Iver Johnson 
can’t go off accidentally 


The only way to discharge an Iver 
Johnson is to pull the trigger (1) 
way back. This action raises the 
lifter (2) which forces the hammer 
(3) to cocking position. When lifter 
is at its highest point, the hammer 
covers the firing pin (4) and at this 
position the hammer 1s released, 
striking the lifter, which in turn 
strikes the firing pin, 


Coupon brings interesting 
booklet free 


Catalog ‘‘A”’ is of special interest to 
sportsmen, as it illustrates the various 
Iver Johnson ‘‘ Hammer the Hammer” 
Safety Revolvers, as well as Iver John- 
son Champion Single Barrel Shot Guns 
and Hammerless Double Barrel Shot 
Guns. Mail the coupon or a post card 
for your copy. 


Catalog “‘B”’ will also be sent you 
if you wish. It shows the complete line 
of Iver johnson Bicycles for men, 
women, boys and girls—also Veloci- 
pedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON 


32 Special Safety Hammer Automatic 


REVOLVER 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


| Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
| 41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me free and at once a 
| copy of your complete 
| Firearms catalog ‘‘A’’ 

Bicycle catalog ‘‘B’’ (J (check the one you 
| want) 
| 
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| 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store in the World 


That 
Five Pound 





Is it to be a fishing holiday—-a 
glorious holiday not idly spent? 

Then let your tackle equal your 
challenging bass in sportsmanship 
—your flashing trout in finesse. 

Don’t begrudge your sport the 
modest outlay for a five-foot rapier 
steel bait-casting rod, or a Granger 
split bamboo. 

The new sensation, the “bass 
bug,” and the “jazz wiggler,” and 
a complete bass outfit for motorist 
or traveler. 

The greatest tackle department 
that the sun shines on. 


Write for 1925 Fishing Catalogue 


d bercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Ave. and 45th St 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 
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Phote by the Author 


Cougar emerging from den 


An Adventure with a 


Mountain Lion 
There Are Still Plenty of Big Cats in New Mexico 


Byt-R. M. 


ORK was scarce in the town of 

V¢ Magdalina where I was _ lo- 

cated at the time this hunt 
started, so I decided to try my hand 
trapping as I had had some success at 
it a few years before and still had 
most of my outfit. 

I borrowed a bear trap from one of 
my friends with the understanding I 
was to pay him ten dollars if I lost it. 
Loading up my outfit in an old Over- 
land, I gathered up some stray bur- 
ros off the plains and drove them into 
the mountains and shot them, at differ- 
ent places, for bait. 

I was doing fairly well when the 
ranch foreman requested me to come 
down to the headquarters ranch and 
clean up the coyotes, so I pulled up all 
but two sets and left them for the fel- 
low who rode range up there. 
| After my wife came out, I was run- 
ning a trap line about two weeks after 
_I had moved, when I ran into the fel- 
_low for whom I had left the traps. 
| He said he was having fairly good 

‘luck—had a coyote, fox, lynx and two 
wild cats with a tail about a foot long. 
As I had never seen such an animal, 
I went to the camp to see the freaks. 
I found he had two mountain lion cubs. 
He then told me that something was 
moving the burro every night and 
would cover it up, and that this some- 
thing had gotten in one of the traps 
and took the drag away and sprang all 
the traps every night. So I pulled out 
for the trap. It was late when I got it 
set. He tied on the drag for me. I 
-had the same luck he did for three 


WIYSEL 


nights; the trap was not sprung, but 
something had walked all over it. Upon 
investigation I found that it was so 
hard a horse could not have sprung it. 

I had no file so used a rock and ham- 
mered the trigger blunt. The animal 
had broken loose from the drag. My 
first remark, so my wife says, was, 
“There’s ten dollars gone to the devil.” 

The ground was frozen hard as a 
rock and trailing was difficclt, but by 
circling I finally picked it up, but had 
troubles of my own for over a mile. 
My wife was up on the mountain side 
and when I finally got up high enough 
to hit snow he had gone up a small 
narrow aroya in the canyon. I hal- 
loed for my wife to come on and I put 
on speed, but had only gone a short 
distance when I went into reverse. As 
the lion was under a log that was lay- 
ing across the aroya just around a bend, 
I was right on top of him when he 
raised up and growled. 


aS soon as I could get rid of a lump 

in my throat (I never did know 
what it was but was afraid it might be 
my heart), I called for my wife to come 
down and have a look at as fine a speci- 
men of a mountain lion as I had seen 
for some time. 

I got some pictures of him under a 
log but wanted him out in the open, so _ 
decided to force him out. About the 
third time I threw a rock at him, he | 
made a lunge for me. 

I was surely glad h2 jumped only 
once and would not have known how 
many times he jumped if my wife 
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hadn’t told me. I decided it was time 
to shoot him as he went back under 
the log. 


FTER dragging him out in the 

open we were admiring him when 
my wife wanted to know where all the 
blood on my face came from. The 
only place I knew of was from the lion, 
but it was all scratched up and I knew 
the lion didn’t get that close. 


My wife still claims I ran over a’ 


tree. If I did, I don’t remember it and 
I didn’t slow up. He measured eight 
feet four inches. I have a rug made 
of the hide. With another big one 
located, I am going to try to bring him 
in alive if I can get someone to open 
the door! 


An Angler’s Paradise 


(Continued from page 423) 


EXT morning 


from the sea. 
that wife determined to stay in camp 
while I tried conclusions downstream 
in some choice spots that I had fished 
the previous year. Coming to a deep 
hole below a rapid, where the whole 
river rushed through a fissure in the 


rock scarce four feet wide, I dropped | 


a coachman in the eddy below. A 
flash. Away went the line, singing 
again, and away the trout tore across 
the pool and back. 


Everything was in my favor until 
he darted under a submerged stump. 
Then I reeled in my line. But a few 
inches of the leader were left. 


“Bad luck,” I grunted, replacing the 
leader. I started on downstream to re- 
trieve my fortunes. 


The greater part of the day was 
spent on the next couple of miles and 
though I caught a number of fair sized 
fish the large ones proved wary or they 
were not hungry. 


Following the Fur 


(Continued from page 421) 


member very well the exact prices, but 
recall that I sold the silver fox skin 
for $180, and the dried beaver skins 
brought me $2.00 a pound. I took 
many other journeys across the west- 
ern plains of America and Canada, 
but this was the longest one I ever 
tock. I am told that much of this ter- 
ritory is now covered with wheat 
farms and is traversed by several 
railroads and many auto roads. Well, 
it was a good country when I went 
over it, but that was a long time ago. 
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broke cloudy. A| 

west wind had sprung up during’ 
the night and driven a film of scud. 
It looked so threatening | 





















HERE’S a real thrill for the shooter who, backed by a 
dependable arm, turns in a high score. 
Many a man who couldn’t even qualify with an ordinary 
revolver or pistol surpasses himself with the Colt Automatic 
Pistol, caliber .22, Target Model. 
Made purposely for close, fast shooting, it just naturally balances 
in the hand, inspiring an accuracy born of confidence. 
This is also the favorite light arm of hunters, trappers and woods- 
men because it is ‘Colt safe” as well as ‘‘Colt reliable.” 
Shoots the economical .22 Long Rifle rim fire cartridge with power 
and precision. 
Have a Colt dealer show you the Colt Automatic Pistol, .22 caliber, 
Target Model. You are certain to like it. 










COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calit. 


Catalog shows the 
complete line of 
Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic 
Pistols. Want it? 





Colt .22 Automatic 
Target Model 




















“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, = * a . 

an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 
the two quick shots, bal- 
ance, lighter weight, 
and good appear- 
ance of the 
double barrel 
sporting 
gun, 
















A vertical barrel gun of unique design, | 
embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 

Has stood the test of 
eight seasons’ con- 
tinuous use with 
complete success. 
Made in 12, 

16 and 20 
Gauge. 







Patent Under and 


Over Gun we 


JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 
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8-POWER 


WAR BINOCULARS 


ECEIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE im- 
ported French and German Army Officers’ 
Binoculars. 8-Power Achromatic lenses; 
Premiere Qualite—Genuine Prisms; wide objective; 
same used by famous European Army Commanders. 
We have supplied hundreds of them to U. S. Army 
and Navy Officers. Such powerful Binoculars usu- 


ally sell for $40 to $50. Our price (while $ 

they last) complete with genuine leather 21 

case. ahd. cartyitig: Btragay susie a ces o.e0 sie 

10- DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
= 


Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 


See them! Examine them! Try them! If satisfied, 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay at rate of 


$4 A MONTH 
eral ous topey eth. ] 9.50 


after 10 DAYS, take $1.50 

Discount and send check or 

money OTder FOL... .00-.-- 2-6 

ROADEN your field of vision! 

a cooped-up area! A new world will open up 

for YOU with a pair of these wonder Glasses. 
You’ll see things others can’t. People, Scenes, 
Views, Games of ACTION brought right to your 
feet! The joys of outdoors are not complete with- 
out them. The greatest pleasure giving INVEST- 
MENT one can make, Indispensable for sports:— 
baseball games, motoring, camping, yachting, hunt- 
ing, hiking, races, bird and nature study, ete. 

Sent on 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


A C T f QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
e ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 
WZ 2 Generations of Honorable SAH 


Ayasuneten | 
















Don’t live in 
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I Importers and National Mail Order House 

! 365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 

1 for prompt attention address Import Dept. 26 ] 

| Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Binoculars. 

I enclose NO money, and pay NOTHING to | 

I Postman, If I am satisfied after ten DAYS | 

| TRIAL, I have the privilege of paying for 
them at the rate of $4.00 menthly—-or of de- 

| ducting $1.50 and sending the $19.50 in FULL i 

| SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, I 

' 

i 

j 


NAME 


] 
ADDRESS 
Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out | 
NoW! 
yourself, it will be appreciated. 


shall return them. | 
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If you wish to tell us something about | 
For.S.Jy 


BARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All of Our U. S. 
Army Goods—Get Our List 
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These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne 
Marching Compasses which were made for 
the army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co.,N. Y., 
at a cost of $24.50 each. 

Postage 


Sale Price 95c 15c extra 
| All goods sold subject to your examination 
GENERAL CAMP OUTFITTERS 


| MICHIGAN TENT & AWNING CO. 
| 1936 West Canfield Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 
Prize Announcement 


Affidavits for the Last Three Prize Winners in 
the 1924 Contest Appear Here 
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ITH this issue, the 1924 Sonny 

Ve Boy Fishing Contest closes. 

The affidavits appearing here 
were supplied by Marvin Almon of 
Earlington, Kentucky, who takes first 
prize for large mouth bass, Interme- 
diate Division; Verdie Reece Perkins 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, winner of 
third prize for large mouth: bass, 
Southern Division, and Ellsworth Way 
Mott of Riverside, California, who takes 
second prize for large mouth bass in 
the Northern Division. 

Master Perkins is the only one of 
the three boys who sent us a story of 
his catch and we publish it herewith. 
Inasmuch as those who entered the 1924 
Contest are no doubt interested in 
knowing how the prize winners took 
their fish, we regret having to go to 
press with affidavits only. 

The 1925 competition will be known 
as the Juvenile Fishing Contest, and 
will be open to both boys and girls. 

The reason we have decided not to 
limit the contest to boys is that the larg- 
est fish of the year was taken by Ruth 
Choate, a twelve-year old girl, at Eus- 
tis, Florida. The fish was a large 
mouth black bass, weighing fifteen and 
one-half pounds and was taken with a 
spinner and casting rod. 

Boys entering the 1925 contest will 
have to look to their laurels, as there 
are undoubtedly a lot of girl anglers 
among the readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM. 

On another page of this issue, rules 
governing the 1925 Juvenile Fishing 
Contest will be found. 


Master Perkins’ story follows: 


Editor Sonny Boy Fishing Contest: 
Right after dinner, my dad, uncle, 
cousin, and I started out on a fishing 
trip. We were going to False River. 
This river is in Pointe Coupee Parish, 
a very beautiful part of South Loui- 
siana. It is called False River because 
it was once the bed of the Mississippi 
River, which changed its course, and it 
is not a river at all, but a deep and 
wide lake, and is well stocked with 
trout, perch, Sacolay, cat fish and bass. 


When we reached the river we rented 
a skiff, but only went a little ways from 
the bank, for it was a windy day and 
the river was so rough we were afraid 
to cross, or go very far out. 

After we fished for about four hours 
and had caught nothing, I got a four 
and one-half pound bass and could 


Verdie Reece Perkins 


hardly pull him in. He would come to 
the top and I could see he was a big 
one, and when I finally got him to the 
boat he was nearly dead. The minnow 
was in his mouth so tight I had to cut 
it out. He was as pretty as he could 
be. I had a bamboo casting rod about 
three and one-half feet long, and a mul- 
tiplying reel with a black silk line, and 
artificial minnow. 

There were many weeds and brush 
there and it was a good fishing ground. 
I went on fishing, but never caught an- 
other thing. It was about 5 o’clock so 
we rowed back toward the car. 
Then we saw Dad coming about 
one-half mile down the river. When 
I saw dad I showed him the fish I 
caught, and he was very happy and sur- 
prised. He told us to go fish some more 
because he wanted to go down the 
river. After awhile we came back side 
by side in our boats and talked about 
the fish I caught. 

The captain of the ferry saw the fish, 


and said it was a very large one, and © 


so did other people. 
I am ten years old and have written 
you as good a story as I can. 
VERDIE REECE PERKINS, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Affidavit by Verdie Reece Perkins 
Kind of Fish: Large Mouth Bass. 
Weight: 4 lbs. 2 oz. 
Length: 19% in. 
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Girth: 12% in. 

When Caught? July 29, 1924. 

Where? False River, La. 

Rod Used: Winchester Bamboo. 

Describe Artificial Lure Used: Buck 
Tail Red Shannon Spinner. 

Line Used: Kingfisher Silk. 

Time of Day: 4:30 P.M. 

Caught By: Verdie Reece Perkins. 

Age: 10 years. 

Street: 229 Royal St. 

City: Baton Rouge. 

State: Louisiana. 

Witnessed By: 1. A. Ligon, Baton 
Rouge, La.; 2. C. J. Mudon, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Affidavit by Marvin Almon 

Kind of Fish: Large Mouthed Black 
Bass. 
| Weight: 6% Ibs. 

' Length: 24 inches. 
Girth: 15 inches. 
| When Caught? April 28, 1924. 
Where Caught? Loch Mary Lake. 
' Rod Used: Vim. 
| Reel Used: Hendrix. 
Lure Used: Bass Oreno-Red Head, 
| White Body. 
_ Line Used: Diamond Brand. 
Time of Day: 5 P.M. 
Caught By: Marvin Almon. 
Age: 16 years. 
City: Earlington. 
Street: 405 South Robinson. 
State: Kentucky. 
Witnessed By: 1. Horace Walker, 
_Earlington, Ky.; 2. Mrs. Almon, Ear- 
| lington, Ky. 
Affidavit by Ellsworth Way Mott 
_ Kind of Fish: Big Mouthed Black 
| Bass. 
Weight: 2 lbs. 











Marvin Almon 
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writing to 


Canada for 


Canoe Trips 


Away from civilization. Exploring 
new waterways through rugged, pic- 
turesque wilderness. Photographing 
wild game in its natural haunts. 
Fishing for bass, muskies and trout 
in their favorite habitats. Following 
streams that interlace the forest. 
Taking white water or blue lakes as 
they come. Camping where wood, 
water and scenery suit you best. 
This country is 


Easy to Reach 


For further information about some 
teal cruises, write to A. O. Seymour, 
General Tourist Agent, 5915 Wind- 
sor Station, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Montreal, Canada. 


Canadian 
Pacific 
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SANITARY 
WATER BAG 
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“RED SEAL” 


(Patented) 



















PALMET TENT pA 
° ip eth 
Comfort, Convenience {i 


and Lasting Quality  }% 


are built-in features of every item in- SS q 
cluded in “Red Seal’ Auto Camp Equip- ‘Gow 
ment. “Red Seal’ Tents are water- 
proofed, double stitched and re-enforced 
to give the strength, compactness and 
endurance necessary to make your 
motoring, camping and fishing trips a 
pleasure. Your prices and dealer prices 
are lower this year. 


Our 1925 FREE Catalog 














Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


THE SCHAEFER 
TENT AND AWNING CO. 


mer St. Denver, Colo. 
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5 
HAWKES STEREO * 


Our more than half a 
century optical experi- 
ence proves this the most 
satisfactory Prism Binoc- 
ular for sports, hunting,’ 
fishing, motoring, nature lovers, and land or 
water travel. These powerful, French glasses 
are made to our high specifications by one of 
the foremost manufacturers of France and 
imported direct by us. 

Achromatic lenses, wide field range, large il- 
lumination, universal focusing, individual eye 
adjustment, hinged body, easily and quickly 
adjusted to the vision, superb construction 
and brand new. No war glasses or seconds. 
Light weight, beautifully finished; put up in 
heavy leather, plush-lined case with inside 
and outside shoulder straps. Weight, com- 
plete, only 25 ounces. 

Our established reputation of 55 years is 
substantial guarantee of satisfaction or 
money promptly refunded. Our name and 
serial number engraved on every glass. 
Please remit by check or money order. 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


Ovticians (Est. 1870) 


Department 38 Atlanta, Ga. 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


CIN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun. — 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26in., 20- 

ga. 28in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
forover50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


| Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms. 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 

Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG “B’? 25 cts. 

A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 

224 East 42nd St., New York 
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Length: 15 inches, 

Girth: 10% inches. 

When Caught? Friday, July 11, 1924. 

Where? Mockingbird Dam Lake. 

Rod Used: Fresh Water Combina- 
tion Rod. 

Reel: South Bend Anti Back Last 
Casting Rod. 

Describe Artificial Lure Used: Bass 
O1eno-Red Head, White Body. 

Line Used: Silk Casting Line. 

Time of Day: Between 9 A.M. and 
10 A.M. 

Caught By: Ellsworth Way Mott. 

Street: 888 West 10th St. 

City: Riverside. 

State: California. 

Witnessed By: 1. Wilfred H. Taylor, 
868 Ridge Road, Riverside, California; 
2. Geo. F. Mott, 752-754 Main St., Riv- 
ersidé, California. 





Small Mouth Bass of the 


Upper Mississippi 
(Continued from page 397) 


turesome river steamboat traffic, each 
having its own mighty chapter in his- 
tory. And now, the greatest chapter 
of all, the saving of this valley by the 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge Act, passed 
by the last Congress, making this 
8300-mile valley the Upper Mississippi 
Preserve, our newest national park, 
and another great victory for conser- 
vation, 

It is well that the sportsmen of the 
country got there on time, for great 
drainage projects were about to snatch 
this valley in their death grip. 

There is yet more work to be accom- 
plished. On our recent trip we counted 
dozens of great seines on both banks 
of the river belonging to commercial 
fishermen. The natives of the valley 
say that these seines are taking out 
the game fish along with the food fish 
and nothing is being done about it, al- 
though it is against the law. If com- 
mercial fishing is to remain in the Pre- 
serve, then wardens should inspect the 
nets when they are hauled and the 
game fish should be returned to the 
waters. But commercial fishing should 
be the first thing to go under the new 
act. If we would keep that territory 
a sportsman’s paradise, then the 
sportsmen of the country must get 
busy quickly. 

Fishing trips can be made from 
Wabasha, Minnesota, to Winona, 
Minn. The boat in this case is shipped 


from the Winona Boat Livery at W 
nona. 
Crosse, Wisconsin, a slightly longe 
trip, the boat being shipped by J. L, 
Saenger Boat Livery at LaCrosse, 
Week-end trips can also be made out 
of LaCrosse, Winona and from Min- 
neska, Minnesota, where Fred Hart- 
man acts as expert guide and supplies 
the boats. Boat hire is $1.00 per day, 

This entire stretch of river from 
Wabasha to LaCrosse is, undoubtedly, 
the finest black bass fishing ground on 
the continent. It is actually the origi- 
nal home of the small mouth black 
bass, and he is here to give you the 
fight that he has been storing up 
through the ages. 


Possibilities of the 410 Bore 
Shotgun 


(Continued from page 400) 


release the safety, and before this 
could be released, the duck was beyond 


_all possible range. 


HILE mentally “cussing” our 


luck, we observed that two other 
canvasbacks had risen much closer in. 
under the bank, so snapping the light | 


gun onto the leader, we were gratified 


to see it double up when the trigger 
was pressed, and then the near duck 


collapsed quite as promptly to the sec- 
ond shot. Both ducks were killed dead, 
and neither could do more than kick a 
little. 


35 yards and the second at fully forty. | 


From Alma, Wisconsin, to La.) 


The first was killed at about | 





The river is very swift below the 
dam and we had to run to a riffle 300 | 
yards below to a point where we could 


wade out to get the ducks, as they 
floated rapidly down stream. We were 
very sorry we had removed our rubber 


boots, but we wanted those canvas- 


backs, so we took the icy water just. 


as we were and retrieved the ducks— 
a beautfiul pair of canvasback hens. 
Hastening back to the car, 
changed our clothes (fortunately we 
had a change) and putting the canvas- 
backs in a conspicuous place on the 
car, we returned to the river bank for 
a smoke and some meditation as to the 
surprise our friend would have in that 


we | 





we had actually made our double on 


canvasbacks. Soon our friend’s voice 
brought us back to the car. 
wearing a broad grin of anticipation, 
you may be sure, when Mr. Sherrod’s 
complacent voice said, “I see you only 


kill canvasbacks to-day; so do I,” and 


looking, we saw lying beside our own, | 


two as beautiful canvasback drakes as 
ever it has been our pleasure to see. 


HEN Mr. Sherrod related how a 


beautiful flock of canvasbacks had) 


passed by him, and he had picked out 


It will identify you. i 


| 


We were | 





couple of drakes with his 28 gauge 

nd No. 6 chilled shot, and dropped 
em both dead with a clever double. 
‘his man Sherrod always could kill a 
uck anywhere he would ever see one, 
nd his double was difficult while ours 
yas easy; nevertheless, this and other 
verformances of the 410 had put the 
ittle gun on the map locally as a pos- 
ible duck gun. 


Another enthusiastic hunting friend 
f ours is Mr. C. C. Gaines, and noth- 
ng would do but that we go back to the 
iver below the dam to shoot ducks 
ind quail on a two days’ hunt. Of 
ourse it made us “pretty mad” to have 
o go back there again, but to ease his 
jain we consented to go, and took an- 
)ther friend along for company. We 
Jecided to take the 410 and give it a 
‘ure enough hard test at river duck 
shooting, so the three of us drove the 
(25 miles to the river below the dam 
om December 26, 1924. 





HE following morning was very 
cold, so we did not get out till 
she sun was well up, and to make a 
ong story short, we killed 14 ducks 
ind one goose, but unfortunately the 
zoose was too thin to be of any value 
for the table. It is the only goose we 
jaave ever killed in the United States. 
It was killed in flight at about 35 
yards, with No. 4 chilled shot, and 
«illed very dead. We had lots of fun, 
‘aowever, in “springing” this goose on 
our friends when we met at the car 
after the shoot was over. The ducks 
included ten big ducks, of which one 
was a canvasback, and four greenwing 
teal. U.S. all brass cartridges, loaded 
with Ne. 6 chilled, was the shell prin- 
‘cipally used, and was found very 
deadly even on the biggest ducks at a 
full 35 yards. The other cartridge 
used was thé 2%” Western with No. 
4 chilled. It was amazing how big 
ducks could be killed at even 40 yards, 
and scratched down and even killed at 
somewhat beyond that range. 

_ This was experimental shooting and 
shots were taken at much longer range 
than we would advise, or would take 
again, but it demonstrated clearly that 
as an emergency duck gun—as when 
‘ducks are seen while hunting small 
game—the 410 will kill ducks, and that 
over decoys where ducks are plentiful, 
any good shot can kill all the ducks any 
man should want, and with more en- 
joyment than he could get out of kill- 
ing twice the number with a big heavy 
hard kicking gun. 

A total of 52 ducks was killed dur- 
ing October, November and December, 
1924, and included mallards, canvas- 
backs, pintails, gadwalls, bluebills. 
spoonbills, widgeons and blue and 
green wingteals. 


| 
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Shoots short, long and 





_~ ee 
apne F 


long rifle cartridges inter- ~& \ 
t Nang 


Beau coup for camp! One real fine-handling shooting iron, that’s sure! 
Your sentiments on the Marlin Model 38. Handsomest .22 repeater made. 

Bored the way Marlins have been for fifty years—finely sighted like the famous 
Marlin 39 and popular 37. 

Shoot your best—get a Marlin. 


Write for latest Pocket Catalog 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 45 Willow St., 


Ask your dealer. 


New Haven, Conn, 















“‘Built to 
Endure’’ | 


They never 
shoot 
loose. 





Automatic tilting and 
patented L-A Slipping 
Clutch Propeller protect 
both motor and boat. The 
McNab-KitchenManoeuvring 
Rudder as an extra assures 
the utmost variety in control, 


Speediest Outboard Motor of 
Its Weight and Rated Power 


A good gun 
—no better 
made for serv- 


Sold at a 


ice. 


¢ oye NTHUSIASTIC owners everywhere testify 
price within the that for racing craft, for work boats, for 
general pleasure use, the L-A Twin is the 


reach of every 
Sportsman. 


speediest outboard motor of its rated power— 
the most powerful of its weight. It develops at 
least 3 H. P.—drives the ordinary rowboat 
8 miles or more per hour—weighs but 52 Ibs. 
complete. And now, with the McNab-Kitchen 
Manoeuvring Rudder as an extra, the utmost 
variety in control is assured. 


Ask your Baker Agent— 
or write us 


loge B-4 sent on request Note these additional features: Most powerful magneto 
Catalog q in outboard field. Rope and rudder steering. Practically 
vibrationless. Damage-proof gas tank. Specially designed 

253 Church St. float feed carburetor. Underwater parts non-corrosive 


New York, N. Y. 


aluminum _ alloy. Quiet exhaust. Alemite lubrication. 


See your dealer or write for full particulars, 


|BAKER GUN CO. 





















¥ es Y & y <p oe { 
— MAOTOR ~- -COMPANY-— & 
5127 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 

Builders of Marine Motors for 22 Years 


















NEW METHOD 


GFED GUN BLUER 





———— ee) «230s Makes old guns like new 
: me 66 Easily Applied with a Brusb 
l : BG trating Is pecrsenee Catalogue 
: estore the finish on five guns : 3 
| in ten minutes for $1.00. ee 
4 ent Co. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


DEPT. F-7 BRADFORD, PA. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 











Lightens the Pack! 


Here’s the Sleeping Robe you’ve wanted—it 
rolls into an eight and a half pound pack! 
WOODS ARCTIC JUNIOR EIDERDOWN 
SLEEPING ROBES are replacing blankets 
and other cumbersome sleeping equipment with 
experienced woodsmen everywhere. 


Ideal for campers, motor tourists and all out- 
door sleepers; keeps out chills and rheumatic 
pains; moist-proof; frost-proof. Moderately 
priced and a lifetime of service! 
Write today for Free Booklet. Address Dept. F. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Can. 
Factory at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





Used and endorsed by 
Roosevelt and Mt. Loqan 


Expeditions; Northwest 
Mounted Police; U. S. 
and Canadian Field 
Forces, etc. 
















Johnson's 
Folding 
Goose 
Decoys 

OLD FLAT. 


New Goose :Decoys Being Made Larger 


The first few thousand of a smaller model of these Goose Decoys were 
sold to shooters late last fall and pronounced the best ever, 
But as there were many requests for larger than life decoys, 
we have increased the size. These large, folding bodies look 
from overhead like plump, round geese, yet weighlessthana = 
pound each, and are built for hard service. Send $1.00 for new = 
Pa Goose and 55 cents for lately improved Duck samples, postpaid. * 
’ ° W7 COL pa. we, SET, 
Johnson’s Folding Decoys, 7.000 Wesnixcros 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON - 





Johnson's Folding 
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Fellows! Hot 


¢ off the press! My 
big Spring Outdoor Manual, fullq@y 
of good dope on fishing, camping, 
and outdoor equipment. 


Just the thing from which to 


pick whatever you want for any 
kind of a trip. 

The prices will astonish you—this book 
is a regular bargain display. It shows 
how much you can get for your money. 
It gives you details of the latest and best 
in everything for the outdoors from a 
fish knife to an outboard motor. 


Write for it today. I'll be giad to send 
you a copy with my best wishes 


P.Von Frantzius 


608 Diversey Pkwy. 157. Chicago 











With the kind of lures 
that Look, Act, Wize 
gle 

Real Live Minnows 


Ask any old-timer why he uses Creek Chub Lures almost 
exclusively and he’l! quickly tell you—‘‘Cause They Catch 
More and Bigger Fish!’’ 


Famous Pikie 


—Cause Creek Chub Lures 
are the only kind that ac- 
curately resemble, both in 
looks and actions, the kind 
of living, breathing minnows 
they represent! 





“aq 
Weight 34 oz. 
L’gth 4/2 in. 


“No. 700 
Price $1.00 
New Wiggle Fish 


It is true that Creek Chub 
Lures have plenty of imita- 
tors—but because of our de- 
sign and mouth-piece patents, 
nene can equal the original 
creations, such as the Famous 
Pikie Minnow, The Floating 









Weight 34 oz. No. 2400 Injured Minnow, the New 
L’ath 342 in. Price $1.25 Double Jointed Wiggle Fish, 
The Fintail Shiner, The 
Crawdad, The Froggie and 


Fintail Shiner 
is others that have become loyal, 
q , fish producing pals to fisher- 
men in all parts of the 


country. 





Weight 34 oz. 
Length 4 in. 


No. 2100 
Price $1.25 


So if you, too, want to ‘Get 
the Big Fish,’* take along 
these guaranteed fish getters, 
FRE Your copy of the new 

beautifully colored 
Creek Chub Catalogue, show- 


ing all the true-to-nature 
lures and how to use them 


Floating Injured 
Minnow 





q 


A : 

- will be sent on request! No 
Weight 34 oz. No. 1500 ligation 

L’gth 32 in. Price $1.00 “oN . 

Get any of these fish getters from your dealer or ditfect, 
from us! Everyone guaranteed to be satisfactory in every 
respect or money refunded! VDealers sell our baits under 


this guarantee, 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


177 SO. RANDOLPH ST., GARRETT, IND. 








HAND MADE RODS 


IN STOCK AND MADE TO ORDER 


Tarpon Rods—Greenhart, $10.00 up; Bethabara, $14.00 
up; Black Palm, $25.00 up. Surf Rods—Greenhart, 
$12.00 up; Bethabara, $16.00 up. Black Palm, $30.00 up. 
Weakfish and Bait-Casting rods from $10.00 up. 

Black Palm, Bethabara, Greenhart and Split Bamboo. 
rounded or in the square. Agates and fittings. Repairing 
done. 


CHAS. VOEHRINGER, (285 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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and Swim like! 


|a setter of similar type. 








Types of Cover Dogs 
(Continued from page 393) 


although we have many individual set- 
ters of the so-called imported strain, 
that are capital cover dogs. They are 
so because their owners who have been 
breeding to a cover dog ideal for about 
a quarter of a century, have changed 
the original type of their dogs and fixed 
new characteristics in their strain so 
thoroughly that they are regularly 
transmitted at this time by heredity. 


| Pee ALLEN and Stephen Packer 
did much the same thing for that 
group of settlers that became so nu- 
merous in New England in the early 
seventies. They selected their best 
cover dogs and bred them to the best 
cover dogs they could find and in that 
way created a rather typical group. 


Their dogs were not slow because 
they lacked the conformation for speed. 
They were well-made rather handsome 
dogs of medium weight, trim built and 
able as well as willing to hustle in an 
old huckleberry pasture for a bevy of 
quails and then come down to a slow 
cautious pace in cover while looking for 
ruffed grouse or woodcock. They were 
cautious rather than timid, and had a 
peculiar habit of hunting as far ahead 
as their nose would carry. But they are 
gone. The sportsmen of New England 
are interested at this time in creating 
There is no 
reason why they should not succeed in 
creating a cover group of setters that 
would be superior to the old time Web- 
ster setter, for we know more of breed- 
ing than was known at that time, and 
have field trials and sportsmen’s associ- 
ations aplenty to help along such an 
undertaking. Moreover we have any 
number of individual dogs of superior 
merit upon which to rear such a breed- 
ing structure. These dogs are to be 
found not in New England alone, but 
in the middle states and Canada. If 
they can be selected in an official way 
and the work of selection carried on 
for a few generations, it would not take 
long to pick out a setter particularly 
suited to cover work, by his pedigree. 


HIS work awaits the action of our 

eastern sportsmen’s associations, 
the eastern and northern field trial 
clubs, and breeders who are interested 
in the cover dog as distinguished from 
the racing field trial setter of the south 
and west. 


Hunting Copperhead Snakes 
(Continued from page 395) 


seem to know that they have done their 
utmost, and with continued irritation 
they will reluctantly crawl away, seek- 


advertisers mention Forcst and Stream, 
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ing cover in deeper crevices. R 
treat to them when their poison sa 
is emptied seems to be the better pa 
of valor. 


sane so soon as a few days in. 
captivity I have noticed that they 
lose their vicious striking habit on least 
alarm, and become quite docile. They 
can be moved from one box to another 
on the end of a stick, or their direc- 
tion in crawling changed by means of 
a stick without eliciting any strikes, 
However, injury to them in any way 
will call out the usual reaction, no mat- 
ter how long they are in capitivity. 


On most of my snake hunts a few 
friends ventured, and occasionally only 
one, but on this particular gloomy, 
sultry Saturday afternoon I was alone 
in my desire for excitement. After 
climbing the mountain and searching 
carefully every foot of likely ground 
with no luck, I decided to explore new 
land. A large rock attracted my at- 
tention, due to the fact that it had sey- 
eral possible snake dens in its crevices 
on top. Making my way through the 
brush, I soon climbed up only to find 
things suspicious looking. A _ cool 
breeze was very welcome, and sitting 


down to enjoy it, I wondered, as the | 


perspiration dripped from my face, 
whether I would even get a thrill out 
of this hunt, let alone any game. 
willing to rest long, I slid down the 


opposite side of the huge rock in a 


sitting position, but bumping over a 
small crevice made me halt to inspec 
it. 


TES my surprise there were two cop- | 
perheads with heads erect for ac 


tion, and how they failed to strike my 


legs as I passed by, I don’t know. | 
While clinging on to the face of the 


rock I managed to bag them, one at a 


time, without injuring them in the | 
This exceeded my fondest hopes, | 


least. 


Un- | 














to bag two live copperheads without | 


an assistant, and it called for a last | 


look at their summer home. 


Using the same manner of ascent to 
the crevice and gazing about, I became 
the more alarmed at the sight that 
greeted me this time. 
the outline of two more heads loomed 


up in the dark fastness of the deepest | 
Incidentally, cop- | 
perheads carrying their unborn young 
always travel in twos or fours, never | 
With patience and an uncer-— 


part of the crevice. 


singly. 
tain foothold on the rounded surface 
of the rock, I managed to bag the re- 
maining two snakes and thus, beyond 
all expectation, returned home with 
four live specimens. As evidence that 
they were handled gently during cap- 
ture, I wish to state that in the latter 
part of September each gave birth to 


* 


live young, four to eight in number. 


Unmistakably | 
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ANY interesting incidents have 

occurred while snake hunting. 
All teach a lesson of extreme careful- 
ness, and the following illustrates a 
certain retribution for one mistake. 
This was on the occasion of my last 
snake hunt which Mr. Fletcher, to whom 
I am indebted for many helpful hints 
in hunting and handling snakes, and 
for much knowledge gained from his 
observations of snakes. On a hot af- 
ternoon in July, 1922, Fletcher, with 
a friend who had never seen snakes 
caught or handled, and myself started 
out with the usual equipment. Within 
an hour we were at a spot halfway 
up the hill where picnickers had re- 
cently been, as evidenced by lunch- 
boxes strewn about, and here we 
scrutinized the rocks and _ crevices 
twenty-five feet distant. Our neophyte 
had asked many questions all along 
the way, and now it was up to us to 
procure some excitement in showing 
him how to find and capture snakes. 
Finally I spied about three inches of 
the coil of a snake deep in a crevice 
and must have overlooked it several 
times, because the rocks were of a 
coppery color and the old oak leaves 
about simulated very well certain 
shades of the snake’s scales. There 
was plenty of time for both to see what 
I took to be a snake, for we had in no 
way disturbed him as yet. 


OT seeing his head, and due to the 

fact that the crevice went verti- 
cally downwards, the first move was 
to place a stick against the part of 
tae body visible, anchoring this part, 
it would be possible to slip the noose 
of the other stick over the angered 
snake’s head when he chose to come 
out and investigate his enemy. 

At this point Fletcher asked to get 
a better look, and giving him the an- 
choring stick to hold, he moved to 
where I was standing, and reached 


down with his unprotected hand, hop- 


ing to grasp the snake in the usual 
manner. However, the snake, with its 
head and four inches of its body ceph- 
alad free to swing about in any direc- 
tion, before I could say a word, struck 
Fletcher’s left index finger. For a 
moment he turned white and said, “‘he 
bit me.” I saw the whole affair, and 
was dumbfounded. It all happened in 
an instant. There were two drops of 
a yellowish oily looking fluid on the 
back of the skin of the left index finger 
between the last and the middle joints, 
or more properiy on the dorsum of 
the second phalanx. 


LETCHER didn’t have a knife, nor 
did I, but many thanks to our neo- 
phyte, he did—one that cut any grade 
of butter. While Fletcher held the 
stick upon the snake with his right 
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OU catch the fish; our 

experts will guaran- 
tee V.L. & D. tackle. A 
careful selection of the 
world’s best fishing equip- 
ment and practical service 
for sportsmen. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


=" FH. SCHAUFFLER , Presiden(5 
re ites 349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. A 


— New York City 
_ CAMPING 
















a a isha FLY wrlic 2 =! ng y INS se: NYMPH 
SPECIMENS OF VARIOUS SETS oF oN RHEAD FLIES TIED FROM TROUT NSECTS ON TO}QAND }4, HOOKS 
FLOATIKG 
Louis Rhead Art-Nature Trout Flies and Bass Lures ow suxx 


NYMPHS, CREEPERS, JUMPERS, for SURFACE and BOTTOM FISH 


Will Supersede All Others, Because the Final Test of All Fishing is, Give the Fish 
Its Natural Food or a GOOD IMITATION and Success is Sure to Come. SEND 
FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. Orders of flies and lures of $10.00 will give you free 
a booklet, “HOW TO FISH DRYFLY AND NYMPHS.” 


SALE: RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Over a ciieaes Old 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and_prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK (nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; 
WLY COLORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a 
“NOVEL INDEX”’ describing outfits for angling 
for various Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF 10c¢c IN STAMPS. 


Established 1822 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


We have always set an 
inflexible standard for the 
Edward vom Hofe tackle, 
which we have been making 
since 1867. All our energies 
have gone into this work. 

The price you pay will be 
refunded if the goods are 
not satisfactory. Take your 
cue from the country’s best 
anglers and buy from us. 


Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 
Edward vom Hofe & Company 


91 Fulton Street New York City 


Prescott 
Spinner 


Cofne home with the Rs 
—not the story 
FIFTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 

Tied on No, 1M hooks. ,.,. 
Tied on No. 4 hooks ...... es. 





Tied on No. & hooks. . 
Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 


Prescott Spinner Mfg. Co. 
(Chas. H Stapf) 










Sum, The New Baby 
Game Fisher 


The “‘livest’’ thing you ever saw~- 
a suregetter. Weighs one half ounce 
and isthree and one half inches long. 
JAMES HEDDON’SSONS 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


- Heddon ishing 


Genuine Powagiac ac 
Heddon We 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; take on auto or train, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Can be fitted for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog on request. Write today. 

KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 
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JAMISON BARBLESS 


The Hook with the Hump 
Humane—Sportsmanlike— Effective 


7 








‘‘Smiling Bill’’ 
Goes Salmon. Fishing 





HELLO IKE! 


Where have we been? We’ve been fishin’ 
and look at what we brought back. This 
baby was 44 inches long, weighed 24 pounds, 
and I had totalk nice to him for an hour end 
seventeen minutes before I could coax him 
to come ashore and have his picture taken. 
He was awfully bashful. Was caught on a 
fly tied by Fred Peet on a No. 6 Jamison 
Barbless Hook. The Rod was a 5% oz. 9% 
foot Heddon Fly Rod, the reel was a Shake- 
speare Automatic, and the fish was taken at 
junction of Caines and Mirimache Rivers, 
75 miles from Fredericton, N. B., Canada, 
on the 19th of May, and landed nearly an 
hour after dark. ‘ 


There were three in our party, and we all 
took a lot of good fish. Those Salmon are 
some jumpers but they couldn’t get away 
from the Barbless. 

The good looking man on the left, trying 
to make out he caught the fishis Ed. Taylor. 
The funny looking guy is myself. Doc. 
Marcusson is behind the hill, but he was 
there when it come to catching Salmon, 


Yours, 
BILL JAMISON. 


P. S.—If you want to try the Caines River 
write to Harry Allen, Penniac, N. B., Can. 


TROUT and BASS FLIES 


Pat. 1924 
Hooks for Any Kind of Fishing 


CHARTER ates ss awicss Flies, and 

ooks, annon Twin Spin- 
ee ners, Coaxer Baits, Silk Cast- 
WALTON 72 Lines, etc. Testimonials 


THE 


(=| W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. Ss 


LEAGUE 739 S. California Ave. 
AMERICA CHICAGO, ILL. 
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hand, I held his left index finger 
tightly flexed and cut through the 
snake bites—high, wide, and handsome. 
Blood ran freely, even more so, as I 
sucked the wound. I don’t believe I 
ever had so much blood in my mouth 
before. A tourniquet made from a 
handkerchief was tightly tied about the 
base of the finger for a short time. I 
decided from the type of bite, he had re- 
ceived a small amount of venom, that 
more instantaneous radical treatment 
could not be secured, and that he would 
be as well up on the mountain as any 
place else. Aside from a sharp sting- 
ing pain and gradual swelling of the 
finger, he had no constitutional symp- 
toms, so that with the help of our neo- 
phyte, and using the usual technique, 
I bagged the snake and started home. 

Lue’s zeal for the catch got ahead of 
his better judgment for a moment, and 
in dealing with these animals whose 
attack, without any exaggeration, can 
be compared to lightning. for speed, it 
was quite sufficient to demand a pen- 
alty. Our quarry, by the way, was 
shipped alive to the New York State 
Curator at Albany the following day. 


PON arriving home Fletcher’s arm 

was considerably swollen, and by 
evening the swelling reached the elbow, 
but did not extend appreciably beyond. 
Further local treatment and a narcotic 
sufficed to alleviate all the symptoms 
by the following morning. True grit 
and sportsmanship were never better 
displayed than in my friend Fletcher. 


Since the accident was destined to 
happen, I was glad to be of service, 
and at the same time to have the op- 
portunity to observe a case of snake- 
bite shorn of the usual amount of ex- 
aggeration as to the size of the snake, 
etc. It is my sincere wish to read the 
experience and observations of others 
with this species of the Family Rep- 
tilia. Distant climbs may offer a large 
variety of reptiles and in greater num- 
bers, but if one searches, he can find 
plenty of thrills snake-hunting not 
sixty miles north of New York City. 
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of the season, used in the localities 
where they are best suited. 
Parmachenee Belle is said to be tied 
in imitation of a trout’s fin which is a 
very effective lure in Maine and Can- 
ada. It is probatly the favorite fly in 
the whole of Maine and Canada, 
though very seldom effective much be- 
low Maine, except for bass. It is tied 
with a white wing, having a strip of 
brilliant scarlet in it; the hackling is 
compound, being made of a red and 
white hackle. Body is lemon colored 


mohair, finished with a bit of peacock 
herl, and the tail is made of a strip 
of red and white feathers. 


ILVER DOCTOR is probably the 

second choice in the north country. 
It has a body of silver tinsel, hackle 
of blue and speckled guinea fowl, wings 
of strips of blue, yellow, red and wood- 
duck feathers. This is a very hard fly 
to tie properly, and most of the pat- 
terns one sees have something lacking, 
or something that doesn’t belong. This 
fly, too, is usually ineffective below 
Maine. 

Montreal has a claret colored body 
with gold ribbing, claret hackle and 
turkey wing. It is sometimes tied 
with a white tipped wing and called 
“white tipped Montreal.” <A very good 
general fly for trout and bass and a 
Maine favorite. 

Jenny Lind has a bright yellow silk 
body, scarlet hackle and bright blue 
wing. Used effectively in Maine and 
in the west on cut-throat trout and 
Dolly Vardens. 

Grizzly King is a good trout fly al- 
most everywhere and an exceptionally 
good bass fly. 
silk body, grizzly gray hackle, red tail 
and a wing of teal duck or Mallard. 

Scarlet Ibis is a Canadian fly when 
used for trout and good anywhere for 
bass. It is solid scarlet with gold tin- 
sel ribbing. 

Professor is a good general trout 
and bass fly. It has a yellow silk body, 
ribbed with gold, red tail, brown hackle 
and speckled mallard wing. 

Queen-of-the-Water resembles Pro- 
fessor somewhat. The body is of a 
duller yellow, bordering on orange. 
The hackling is brown and runs all 
the way down to the end of the body, 
palmer style. The wing is of speckled 
mallard also. A good bass and trout 
fly. 


OYAL COACHMAN is one of the 

favorite flies with all anglers and 
it is seldom indeed that it will not take 
trout and bass anywhere. It has a 
peacock herl body, divided in the center 
by a strip of scarlet floss, white wing 
and brown hackle. It is usually tied 
with a strip of wood duck for tail. 

Coachman is the same as_ Royal 
Coachman, except for the strip of scar- 
let in the body and is about as popular 
and effective. 

Cahill is one of the flies without 
which few anglers would think of start- 
ing a fishing trip. It has a body of blue 
gray fur or yarn, brown hackle and 
a wing of the brownish-yellow barred 
feather of the wood duck. This is a 
very “buggy” looking and effective fly 
tied either dry or wet for trout. 

Brown and Gray Hackles have 
bodies of peacock herl and hackles of 
the color indicated by their name. 
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It has a medium green | 
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They are excellent for general use on 
trout and bass. 

Reuben Wood, invented by the 
famous angler of that name, has a 
white chenille body with red tag, brown 
hackle and gray speckled mallard wing 
and tail; excellent for bass and trout. 

Seth Green was a famous American 
angler, and the fly that bears his name 
is probably as effective today as it was 
_ in his time. It has a green silk body, 
brown hackle and turkey wing. 

White Miller is a good evening fly 
for bass and trout. It is solid white 
| and sometimes is made with a chenille 
body and other times with silk floss 
body. 


Ronda! Lake with you 
Cothee 


2 DELICIOUS 
CL tush gon INSTANT 
Convenient-compact-savesweight and | 
vecene a instantly~simply add water. 
o coffee-pot required. Real sive 10 cents. 
Booklet free. oe 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 











OWDUNG has either a_ forest 

green worsted body (dark Cow- 
dung) or a light olive yellow body 
(light Cowdung), brown hackle and 
drab wing. A very good trout fly, es- 
pecially early in the season. 

Yellow Sally is a particularly good 
bass fly, though it will sometimes take 
trout in the evening or when the water 
is “full” and murky. It is solid yellow 








a CABINS 
ann COTTAGES 


HOW TO BUILD 
AND FURNISH THEM 


\ 








The most practical book on the subject of building and furnishing Log 
Cabins or Cottages ever written. This volume contains the solution of all 





and has either worsted body or silk 


floss body. 

Many times the assertion is made 
that the infinite pains and care given 
the making of flies in order that they 
may be absolutely true to pattern, is 
time wasted. In many cases no doubt 
they are right, for in some sections of 
the country; trout and bass will ‘snap 
eagerly at bits of yarn tied to the end 
of a hook. However, anglers who cast 
over much-fished waters will tell you 
that on one day trout will rise to a 


Queen-of-the-Water and flatly refuse 


a Professor, though to the human eye, 
they are very similar in appearance. 
It is certain also that color has a lot to 





problems that confront the builder of a temporary or permanent home, and 
furnishes full explanation on how and where to build anything from a shack 
to the most pretentious mountain structure. Added to the practical and 
valuable instruction on the construction of fireplaces, chimneys, rustic stair- 
ways, etc., this book contains 43 full-page illustrations—57 figures. 


Bound in cloth—134 pp.—9 x 6. 
POSTPAID $2.00 EACH 


Here is your chance!!! 

The above book and a year’s subscription to FOREST AND STREAM 
for $3.00. Sign the order blank, tuck your check or M. O. in and mail today 
—before the supply is exhausted. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
221 W. 57th St., New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed herewith my $3.00. 
STREAM for 1 year. 


Please send me Log Cabins and enter my order for FOREST AND 
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tor and Jenny Lind are excellent pat- 
terns when used in Maine and Canada, 
but the angler who fishes them in the 
Catskills must inevitably return to 
camp at night with an empty creel. 











LYMAN NO. 48-W 


Micrometer Receiver Sight 
for the new 


MODEL 54 .270 
Supplied as extra equip- 
ment with rifle, if speci- 
fied; or can be ordered 
separately through your 
Easily 





‘Old flown: Canoes” 


~~ . 2 : 
“OrpD TOWN CANOES” are patterned after 
real Indian models. The graceful lines make 
for speed and easy handling. ‘Old Town” con- 
struction has added great strength. ‘‘Old Town 
Canoes” are low in price too. $64 up. From 
dealer or factory. 





Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 
(Continued from page 412) 


dealer or C, O. D. 
mounted. 


Write for Free Folder 
on LYMAN SIGHTS or 


it and doubled Lis money on it, and pet hr for complete 
When my chum heard about it he THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
growled like a bear with a sore head, 110 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
because we didn’t charge more for it}]} Use LYMAN SIGHTS 
—such was life in the back woods. AE RL alata 

News soon got around about our see- 

mg so many moose and two men 
Started out with dogs. I heard later 
they killed sixteen that spring, and the 
most amusing thing about it was they 
Were both game wardens. Game laws 
in those times were a joke and they 
are not much better now, 


The new 1925 catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated. It shows all models in full colors. Write 
for your free copy today. Orp Town Canoe Co., 
597 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 














CAMP COOKERY 


By Horace Kephart 

This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv 
able kind of food, etc. 
154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 257 W. 57thSt., N. Y. C, 
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FREE TO FISHERMEN 


Thousands of fishermen have sent for our 
free booklet (second edition) that is full otf 
hshing facts as to how to make record catches 
Record catches 


of hookwise Bass and Trout. 
are reported every day. 
Send for your copy today. A card will bring 
it MADE BY WATERWITCH. 
THE BASS-HOUN COMPANY 


Dept. ¥. Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Y-POWER chambered for 3” shells, kills 

OS Shell At yds. Made in 12 gauge only, 30 and 
32” barrels. Price $35 .00. 

Davis PREMIER made in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 
26-28-30-32 inch barrels, Price $30.00 

Davis MAXIMIM, specially built and 
choked for short range brush shooting. 
Target 70% at 35 yds. 12 ga.-24 
in, barrels, 16 ga.-22 in. barrels, 

20 ga.-20 in. barrels. Record of 


21 successive wing shots and 
21 killings have been made 
with one 
Price $30.00. 

These guns are highly @ 
finished. REMEMBER : 
you need not pay 


of these guns. 


over $35.00 for a 
Long Range Duck 
Gun if you se- 
lect a Davis, 

Every Gun 

Proof 

Tested. 


If you 

want a plain, 

3 jow-priced Gun 

write us or ask 

your dealer about the 

-®& Davis AJAX. Built ex- 

@ pressly for the man who 

wants a good, plain, 

reliable knock-about 

Gun at a low price. Made 

in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 

Every Davis Gun, whether 

lowest or highest priced, is proof 

tested with an excessive load, Davis Guns 
were established in 1853 by N. R. Davis 
and are going stronger than ever in 1925, 
This 72 years of service and durability 
should mean something to every gun buyer, 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers Street, New York 








BETTER 
BUILT Jaa 


Canoes— 
Many 
including “SS 

non-sinkable sponson. All swift, safe, strong, durable. 
Choice of many beautiful colors. $48 and up. 


Rowboats 
—wNSteady, 
seaworthy, = < 
easy to row. . 

Exceptionally fast for FOR motor use. $44 and up. 


BUELL es E YL! 


Catalog arenes sates i a ane SS ‘ 
shows five models, including World Winner Detroit 
Gold Cup Races. $48 and up. 


Outboard 
Motor . 
Boats— 





Motor 
Boats— 
ee i . 
sreyhounc ¥ 
ot the water. Surprisingly reasonable in price, $200 u up. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Crder by Mall 
State kind of boat in which you are interested. 
WRITE TO 
EITHER ONE 









BROS. BOAT.MFG: 


ee: 125 Elm St. 


405 Ellis Ave. 2 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


PESHTIGQO, WIS. 





Improve Your Shooting 
SUPER TARGET MODEL—Only $7.95 


™ ; po se si W 











will “want one of. these well balanced < 
22 Cal., 7-shot target shooting re- 
volvers, Shoots the .22 shot, .22 
long and long rifle cartridges. Ac- 
curately rifled for fine marksmanship. 9%4-inch 
barrel, American made. Blue finish, large range 
grips. We are making the price especially low, only 
$7.95, Postage Paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. We cannot accept C.O0.D. orders 
at this low price unless accompanied with $1.00 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING Pia 
258 Broadway, Dept. 556 New York 


deposit, 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
USE OUR CLASSIFIED COLUMNS. 
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NCE while crossing a lake in my 
canoe, I saw a moose just ahead 
of me. As he was a long way from 
home, I thought I would have some 
fun with him. After a hard paddle 
I overtook him and ran the canoe up 
his back between the antlers. He gave 
his head a twist, nearly throwing me 
out and partly filling the canoe with 
water. He got the bes: of the joke 
and taught me a lesson I never forgot. 
An English clergyman came here 
one winter to go moose hunting with 
me. He was very anxious to kill a 
moose and we were in need of meat so 
we set out. I started a moose and 
soon overtook it as the snow shoeing 
was good. The moose showed fight 
when I got close to him. Whenever 
he started to go away I followed him 
and he would wheel and face me. Fi- 
nally he made up his mind not to run 
at all. In a short time my sky pilot 
came up, and as he had a very fine 
express rifle I was anxious to see it 
work, as it was something new to me. 
He fired seven shots at the moose at 
twenty-five or thirty yards and man- 
aged to cut a little hair off the back 
of the animal’s neck with the last shot. 
When he stopped firing he stood and 
looked at me. I asked him why he 
didn’t keep on. He informed me in a 
mournful tone that he had no more 
cartridges, so it looked very much as 
though we would have to go without 
meat. 


E possessed a large claspknife and 
I asked if he had it with him. He 
it to me and I cut a small 
pole twelve or fifteen feet long, cut a 
notch in the small end and lashed the 
knife to it. I intended trying to cut the 
moose’s jugular vein. I worked up on 
one side of the moose and when he got 
uneasy I asked the minister to work 
up on the other side and distract his 
attention. J picked out my spot and 
took a step ahead to strike; as I did 
so, the moose took a step ahead and in- 
stead of striking where I had aimed, 
I struck behind the fore shoulder, mid- 
way down.’ He fell almost instantly, 
blood spouting from the wound. Upon 
opening him I found I had almost cut 
his heart in two. 

T skinned and dressed the moose and 
we prepared to start for camp in a 
blinding snowstorm. It was coming 
on dark and the camp was on a lake 
two miles away, but I thought I could 
find it. I tried to use my compass, but 
the snow was so thick that I couldn’t 
see the needle and the wind blew out 
matches as fast as we could light them. 
If there is anything that will make a 
man quickly lose himsel’, it is a bad 
storm in the night. ! wandered on as 
best I could by the lay of the land, but 
soon found that I had lost the run of 
that. I was about to give up and was 


trying to find a dry stump or some- 


thing to start a fire in, when I saw a 
dark object just ahead. 
it, I found it was a fisher hanging up 
in one of the steel traps. I knew then 
I was on my trapping line, and by 


carefully feeling for snow shoe tracks 


I came to the lake, then by follow- 
ing the shoe track I found the camp. 
That is the only time I ever got lost 
in the woods. 


OOSE ‘are very easily tamed if 4 


Going up to. 





caught when they are young. 


I caught three when they were nine or 
ten months old for different parks. It 
was easy to catch therm in the deep 
snow and I had no trouble leading 


+ Gents 
”* 


them out of the woods after the first 


day. I remember of once catching a 
calf moose two or three weeks old in 
an otter trap. The mother was with it 
and she faced me as soon as I came 
near the trap. I was surprised and 
didn’t know what she meant until I 
saw the calf in the stream trying to 
get out of the trap. J had an Indian 
with me and IT called to him to come 
and help me get the calf, but instead of 
coming he made off the other way. 

It was a very open place with ne 
large trees and I started hollering at 
the cow moose trying to drive her away 
and at last she moved off. I got hold 
of the pole the trap was fastened to 
and began hauling it ashore. The calf 
began to bleat and the moose charged 
again. I ran around some bushes and 
yelled at the top of my voice and finally 
scared her away. Then I waded out 
into the stream, got the calf by the 
ears and rubbed and petted it to keep 
it quiet and managed tc get the trap 
ashore and reset it. To my surprise 
the calf followed me to the bank. I 
dodged around some bushes and ran 
away from it; no doubt the mother re- 
turned and picked it up. 


A woods one winter to get pictures 
of live moose for the magazine he rep- 
resented. We went out one day to try 
our luck. The snow wasn’t very deep 


_and it was hard to run a moose and 


get it to stop, and when I did finally 
succeed in getting one stopped, the 
photographer and camera were so far 
behind that the moose got tired of 
waiting. The next day I ran one down 


and he was prepared to fight, but when | 
: 


I was expecting trouble © 


he saw the new arrival he began to get 
very uneasy. 
and warned the photographer to be 


ready to run if I gave the word and 


told him the direction to go. He had 
just gotten the camera placed to his 
satisfaction when I saw that the moose 
was going to charge. I gave the word 
to retreat in disorder as quickly as pos- 
sible. The photographer ran in the 
direction 


It will identify you. 


PHOTOGRAPHER went to the 


indicated, but tripped and | 
fell end over end down a hill and over | 


~~ 


| 


| 





a pile of windfalls landing snowshoes 
up, while your humble servant disap- 
peared behind two trees. The moose 
came to the camera where he expected 
to find his enemy. Looking around 
and seeing he had missed his mark he 
swung his head around and knocked 
over the camera; then he retreated to 
his fighting place where he had hard 
ground. 

The photographer got up, put his 
snow shoes on right and returned. He 
picked up the camera, which was none 
the worse, as it had fallen in the light 
snow. I wandered round carelessly, 
not too close to the moose, pretending 
I didn’t see him till I got him quieted 
down. We then succeeded in getting 
several good pictures from different 
sides, for the longer the moose stood, 
the sorer he got from the run he had 
in the snow. 


The Old Fashioned ’Coon 
Hunt 
(Continued from page 405) 


his feet and nail him. Two or three 
times she had the dog down and was 
on top of him, chewing his neck and 
ears. 

We told the farmer that if he would 
catch his dog we would turn our dogs 
loose and show him how quick a regu- 
lar ’coon dog could kill a ’coon, but he 
said, no, his dog would soon get mad 
and finish it. 


E were having the time of our 

lives watching the fight, but it 
didn’t seem right to have the poor Col- 
lie cut to pieces by that scrapping she- 
devil. The fight went on and on until 
the dog got so tired that the ’coon was 
getting the best of him. I will never 
forget the look on that farmer’s face 
when his dog gave up the fight and 
turned tail. 

The dog ran out through the woods 
howling, with the ’coon snapping at his 
heels every jump. 

We turned Bibby loose and she pinned 
the ’coon to the ground, and had her 
throat and ribs crushed in less than 
three minutes. The farmer could not 
understand how a medium-sized hound 
could kill a ’coon which his big Collie 
could not even come close to killing. 
We explained to him that it was all in 
knowing how. 

Anyone that has hunted ’coon has had 
experience with their dogs trailing mink 
in swamps. In one particular swamp 
our dogs had trailed what we thought 
was a mink every night that we were 
in that territory. One night the swamp 
was under water, because it had rained 
heavily ever since early in the morn- 
ing. We decided to make one more 
effort to catch that mink, knowing the 
swamp was flooded, and the mink would 
be out on open ground where the dogs 
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Contains features to be had 






in no other .22 Automatic 


Your Old Stick Sure 
Does Shoot! 


Simplicity of Construction— 
Cleans at the Breech— 

Has a visible Hammer— 
Fool-proof when magazine is removed— 
Shoots more shots without reloading than OU hadn’t crooked a finger in months. 
any other Automatic Pisto]— Yet when you wiped the Hoppe’s No. 9 


Can be used as a single shot— out of the bore and shot a few sighters— 
Unsurpassed as a sidearm for Trappers and Hunters— man alive! 


Absolutely positive for target 3 a 
Three pieces pp Always can count on the barre; that has 
Th ry 


been cleaned and kept bright with Hoppe’s. 
Removes every trace of primer salt, powder 
soot and stain. Dissolves metal fouling and 
leading. Absolutely prevents rust. 










shooting. Reising .22 Automatic 
Pistols are beautiful specimens 
of the best mechanical work 
manship, perfectly balanced, 

of unequalled shooting quality— 
Fully Guaranteed— For the working parts use Hoppe’s Lubri- 
eating Oil. Contains no acid, thinner or 
other harmful ingredient. A pure lubricant 


The REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. —light, penetrating, and does not gum. 


Dept. F, 61 Groadway \ Neu York City Bie See is a Seen LOsceakastaige 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Ga rE 10 Ti For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun 
Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


& Power 
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4 Binoculars 


: With Genuine af 
rie Case 
3 ay raps 
TEN-DAY TRIAL - MONEY BACK GUARANTEE Gaaeaal stpaid 


Enjoy farther, wider, clearer vision than you ever ex- 
pected, even with binoculars much higher priced. 32 —-— 


millimeter objective lenses, 1 5/16” diameter. Unsur- 
passed illumination and range of vision. The greatest 
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value ever offered in our 42 years of experience. We 
know binoculars. You buy binoculars once—buy a good 
pair. Enclose Check, Money Order, or order C. O. D. 
Ask for L. D. (Long Distance) Binoculars. Limited 
quantity imported. Do not delay. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG Gytrenes.ds, Gatheras 
Order from Chicago's Leading Optical House Since 1883 


WATRY & HEIDKAMP Setti,'Scnicaso MLL! 








¥ « 1% 
BIASCUPE$ 
Pocket Binocular 
Reveals objects unseen by naked eye. A 
necessity to campers, hunters, all sportsmen 


Biascope A, illustrated, $5; Biascope B, 
pupillary adjustment, $7. At your dealer 
or direct postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
46-48 Clinton Ave., N. Rochester, N.Y. 






EXCLUSIVE Sport Twin feature. Just 
lift the tiller, take a straight-line pull on 
the Easy Starter—away you go. No wob- 
bling—motor won’t pull toward you evena 
fraction of an inch. Now lower the tiller. 
Silently, this unlocks the motor. Run over 
hidden rocks, logs or snags, beach your boat 
—no harm can come of it. At the slight- 
est blow on the gear housing, motor tilts 
automatically — snubbing shock and pre- 
venting injury to the motor or propeller. 


Write for 1925 EVINRUDE Ycar Book, 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
316 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





ZiP-ZIP 


LET’S GO BOYS 


No matter where you go, camping, 
hunting, fishing, boating, to the 
country, the sea shore or the moun- 
tains, you will need a Zip-Zip 
shooter, thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 
shooter. If your dealer happens not to 
have them order from 
us. ZIP-ZIP shooter 
complete only 35c or - 
three for $1.00 pre- 
2 paid. Send’ stamps, 

coin or money order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia, S. C. 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summerand Fall gather” 
ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun® 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each* 


Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures 
price-list. Send 10e (not stamps) for my Lllustrated 


prospectus before sending butterflies. x USE OUR CLASSIFIED COLUMNS FOR 
MR, SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. RESULTS 
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could straighten the trail out and cor- 
ner the mink where we could kill it in 


















THE .400 WHELEN aifLe 


i a it a S| someway 

exceptional ease in cleaning. These rifles made by us As we came near the swamp the dogs 
weilie ere aatha. Saat seen Ee aniieees tee opened up ona hot trail, headed around 
earried {0 stock samicen Ue een net yack City “nd! the swamp on open ground, and ran up 
GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. a ravine that led to an open field. They 


were running fast and we thought sev- 
eral times that they were running by 
sight instead of trailing.- They left the 
ravine and let out through the open 
field. Within a few minutes they were 
barking up. We hurried to the tree, 
rather expecting to find a ’coon, but 
when we arrived we hardly knew what 
to expect, because we could tell by the 
action of Bibby that it was not a ’coon. 








“The Tent with the Camp Fire Inside’ 


UNCAS INDIAN TEPEE 


No center pole required. It is supported by three folding 
poles and has a revolving adjustable smoke hood, operated 
by two small ropes from within, which rotates it to suit 
and open or close it as desired. Strictly a one-man tent 
to erect; can be put up in five minutes; can be rolled up 
and put in bag smaller than spare tire. Circular and price 
list on application. 


B.F. BAILEY & SON wiv inden: conn. 


J. KANNOFSKY ciittiStin 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. Al) 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 
















; r- Mr 
’ . “ON Dignited. Exclusive Profession 
l\¥> not overrun with competitors. 
i pie Crowded with opportunity for 
Gee money-making and big fees. 
> Ta $5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 


by | experts. Easy to master under our 

correspondence metheds. Credentials award- 

e We_assist students and graduates in 

getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 

lished 1916. Write for information; it will opeQ your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 71-J.A- Newark, N. 'Y. 


TRADE 


bAUE LIN 


MAKS 


SECTIONAL 
STEEL BOATS 


NON-SINKABLE 


Carry on running 
~ board of car, strong— 
quiet. Easy to han-- 
dle, cannot come a- 
part in the water—pat- 
ented construction. - 


. Send for information 
and prices. 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 

Thirty-first St. 
Wisconsin 


Holds 2 or 3 people. 
Rowboats and for 


outboards. Milwaukee, 





oe eS 


Brand new. Clear, white crystal 
8-x lenses. French make. Cen- 
tral focusing and width adjust- 
ment, Large field of vision. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, Hikes, etc. Guaran- 
teed perfect. Well made and 
serviceable, will last a lifetime. 
Black morocco - covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder straps 
included. Send for Circular. 


HIGH-POWER, BIG VALUE, $8.75 C.0.D. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
BENNER & CO., D-5 Trenton, N. J. 
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when the old shotgun spoke, 
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The old chestnut tree had been split at 
a big fork by a storm; one half of it 
hung down at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, with the top branches rest- 
ing on the ground. The dogs were 
making a great effort to scale the trunk 
of the tree, but the branches kept it 
suspended in the air. We began to 
search the tree with our flashlight, and 
when the light struck the upper end we 
got the shine of two small, red eyes. 
We had always made it our policy to 
play safe and find out afterward, and 
something 
fell. We found it to be one of the larg- 
est mink we had ever caught or seen. 


NE night the dogs treed a ’coon in 
a tall tree; we located the shine of 


his eyes far up in the top. We imme- 


diately brought the old shotgun into 
play. After shooting at him eight or 
ten times, we could not locate his eyes 
again, but knew he was not in a den, 
for we could hear the blood falling. We 
were expecting him to fall from the 
wounds, and did not notice the time un- 
til daybreak. Just as we were going 
to shoot him he started to back down 
the tree, and came down to where the 
dogs could reach him, and was soon 
killed. 


We were still wondering why we had 
been unable to locate his eyes, and upon 
examining him we were very sorry to 
find that he had been suffering all that 
time with both of his eyes shot out. 
He was an unusually large ’coon, and 
when we skinned him we found his skin 
sticking full of shot. He was so old 
and tough that the shot did not go 
through the skin. 


There was a big crevice in the rocks 
about a fourth of a mile from the cabin 
into which nearly every night the dogs 
would drive some fast-running animal, 
but they could never tree it. We de- 
cided it was a mink or an otter. This 
same thing had happened every year 
that we had made the trip. 


In our last night’s hunt we were 
caught in a severe storm and took shel- 
ter under a cave for several hours. 
During our stay in the cave our lan- 
tern was accidentally knocked over, and 


the globe smashed. Although the storm 
passed over, it was very dark, and when 
we started home at four o’clock, it was 
necessary to. use the flashlight. 
were approaching the cabin when Bibby 
started to drive a red hot trail toward 
the crevice. Thinking that the usual 
thing would happen, and the crevice 
animal would again reach its lair, we sat 
down on a log to wait. After break- 
ing our lantern we had used the flash- 
light to get home and the battery was 
exhausted. In a few minutes old Bibby 
set up the glorious tree bark. Remem- 
ber, we had no light, and it was darker 
than pitch. We tore through the brush 
and briars in the direction of the crevice 
with the intention of so blocking it, 
that if the old-timer proved to be too 
much for Bibby, we stood a chance of 
treeing it again and waiting for day- 
light. 

After we blocked the crevice we went 
to the tree and found Bibby barking 
up a leaning sycamore that ran out 
over the creek where the water was 
three or four feet deeep. We had de- 
cided to wait for daylight, but as we 
reached the tree we heard an awful 
splash in the water: the ’coon had 
jumped in the creek. Bibby plunged in 
after him and started a terrible fight. 
The outcome depended on Bibby alone, 
because we had left the young dog at 
the cabin with an injured foot. 


We could see by lighting matches 
that first the ’coon was under the wa- 
ter, then the dog. They finally crossed 
to the other side and the ’coon man- 
aged to get out on the bank. Bibby 
was right out after him and tackled 
him on the open ground. By the time 
we had crossed the creek they had 
worked up into a thicket so dark that 
we could not tell which was the ’coon 
and which was the dog. 


HE fight went on fast and furiously, 

and all we could do was to wait 

for daylight, or for the combat to move 

out where we could determine which 
was which. 


We had used all of our matches 
watching the struggle in the creek. The 
rounds were getting shorter and far- 
ther between. We could hear the dog 
and ’coon panting and hear their hearts 
pounding, but could not tell them apart. 
They finally moved out of the thicket 
just as a faint light appeared in the 
east, and as they arose for the next 
round we were able to detect the ’coon 
when he stood up on his hind feet. 
Though we were right in the edge of 
a woods, there wasn’t a club to be 
found, and we had left our axe back 
at the cabin. Finally Sam tore a rail 
from a nearby fence, and after break- 


We 


an, 


ing it in two, put his one hundred and — 


ninety pounds behind a swing, and the 


‘coon went down for the count, with his 


neck broken. 
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_ That mighty blow ended the fiercest 
fight in our twenty years of ’coon-hunt- 
ing experience. Poor old Bibby was al- 
most a wreck; her ears were split to 
ribbons, her nose chewed, one eye torn, 
and her front legs were cut in many 
places, but she was game until the last 
minute. 

When we returned to the cabin the 
‘eoon measured thirty-seven inches 
from the point of his nose to the tip 
of his tail, and weighed twenty-one 
pounds with scarcely an ounce of fat 
on his body. He had one front foot off, 
that being the reason he would not 
usually tree when the dogs were chas- 
ing him; this time Bibby was so close 
he had to tree to save himself. When 
we skinned that ’coon we could not find 
a place on his body that was not chewed 
into a jelly. Just imagine what the 
poor dog had to contend with. She was 
so stiff and sore that she could hardly 
walk for a week. 

Fortunately for the dog, but not so 
for us, our hunt was over, after ten 
glorious nights We had to go back to 
work and the old routine of business, 
and how drab the future appeared. With 
great satisfaction we look back on our 
success of a total catch of thirty-seven 
’coon, forty-two opossum, and two mink. 
The sale of the skins brought us a neat 
sum; the experience and joy of that 
hunt was priceless. The outdoor life 
in the woods made our cheeks glow, the 
exercise strengthened our muscles, and, 
most of all, there was forever inscribed 
in our minds the thrilling memories of 
one of our most enjoyable and most suc- 
cessful hunting trips, 


The Leopard of the Lake 


(Continued from page 407) 


from a boat’s bottom carry far in quiet 
waters, and there is where pickerel are 
to be found. The true sportsman takes 
with him but one rod. If fish are there 
waiting for him, he will at least get all 
he needs. If there are no fish, how 
many can he get with any number of 
rods? You are dealing with a finnicky 
fish: and it is well to have a number 
of kinds of baits with you. 


IVE minnows are good and gener- 

ally successful but the ways of His 
Majesty sometimes are past fathoming. 
A couple of live mice in a little box is 
easily carried and sometimes proves 
efficacious when all else fails. The 
Sharp-pointed Carlisle hooks about 4-0 
in size are admirable and, if rightly 
handled, will lead the largest of pick- 
erel to the landing net, which should 
always be taken, as the mouth of the 
Pickerel is very tender and liable to cut 
Out. The snells on all hooks used for 
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this work should be wound about with 
hair wire which can be had for a few 
cents and found at most hardware 
stores. It saves the gut from being 
chafed by the needle-like teeth of the 
fish. The wire of the Carlisle is quite 
light and so is very desirable when live 
bait is used as it does not cause so big 
a wound as most other varieties. If you 
use your live mouse, a little tact will en- 
able you to get the sharp-pointed hook 
through the skin on his neck, only deep 
enough, however, to hold well. Cruel? 
Well, maybe so, and it may be believed 
that mice at other games have enjoyed 
themselves more. Still, our mouse is 
amiable, and quite willing to make a 
slight return for the cheese and other 
things which we have furnished myriads 
of his forbears, so we will dismiss the 
thought. You will use neither sinker 
or float with him but cast him out very, 
very gently and with the light line you 
are using he will swim along nicely, 
provided you give him perfect slack. 
He is trying to reach that lily pad but 
a short distance away and crawl out 
where it is less damp, and as you watch, 
you notice the leaf rock violently, and 
the water about is disturbed. There, 
your mouse has gone under. Do not 
strike, his swimming did not send the 
wavelets against the lily pad. See, your 
line is now beginning to run out, block 
your reel and tighten the line, so; 


w-h-i-r-r, ah ha, your reel sings the old | 


song. It was a pickerel took your 
mouse and he is now running way out 
yonder, as much surprised now as the 
mouse was when he went under. 
Steady, don’t hurry, he is running 
broadside to your boat and watching 
everything. Just keep your line taut, 
the spring of ‘your split bamboo will 
weaken him down fast. All right, let 
him go all the way around the boat. 
Put a little strain on him now, that 
will keep him from the lily pads. Don’t 
let the rod get over your shoulder, 
you’re old enough to know better. Face 
your fish all the time. He’s coming to- 
ward you now, weakening some. Don’t 
put your net down yet, there’s fight in 
him. Let him have another round. 
There now, reel in so your rod tip 
touches the water. Lower your net 
about a foot under the water; now, 
raise your tip. That’s it. Ah, good, 
about four pounds of pure grit and 
white flaky meat. Too good a prize for 
any but fishermen and honest men. 


os course, you’ll fish on awhile. 
There are about six feet of water; 
well, set your float so the minnow will 
be three feet down and use a light 
sinker. 
and tough muscles under the fin on its 
back. That is better than through the 
lips, as the pickerel always gorges a 
live fish head first, 








Put your hook through the skin | 


it is less likely to | 


feel the prick of the hook than when | 
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ERE’S how a veteran n i 
fisherman describes [| 
these products! ““They work | 


like a charm. Some mech- 
anism. Built like a watch 
and just as true!’ Meissel- 
bach Reels are the first | 
| choice of every fisherman | 
| | who wants results that count. 


‘“‘Rainbow”’—‘“Takapart’”’— 
: “Tripart’’—“‘Neptune’”’ 
| “Triton’”—“Okeh’—“Surf’”’ 


A special reel for every purpose. 
Live dealers everywhere handle 
this time-honored line. If you 
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I cannot obtain locally, please ad- 
| vise—we shall see that you are 
| promptly supplied. 


Interesting, convincing litera- 
ture, detailing features of all our 
products mailed upon request. 


| A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc. 
‘ 25 West 45th Street New York 


i] The ORIGINAL and only manufacture 
ers of GENUINE Meisselbach Reels. 
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The Cozy-Camp Trailer 
HERE: S real ata comfort—and con- 
venience, too—for any place youcan go 
with your automobile: The patented and ex- 
clusive permanent trailer deck forms a slatted 
auto top roof for tent when opened, greatly 
increasing head room. Trailer covering built 
in. And two beds—real three-quarter beds— 
full length—comfortable beds for four. Two 
big dust-proof lockers, for your favorite 
camp equipment. Room inthe trailer, for all 
your luggage. 
Roller bearing axle—Ford automobile wheels 
—pneumatic tires—Ford service at every 
cross road. Trails perfectly,and pulled easily 
by any car. 
The Cozy Camp Trailer will save in hotel 
bills on one Summer vacation tour more than 


its cost—$198.50 F, O. B. Indianapolis. 


Write us today for details—and ‘“‘money 
back” guarantee that you will be Sieanedi 


HABIG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Successors to 
Cozy Trailer and Equipment Company 
1055 No. Meridian St. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Exclusive Manufacturers of Victor Permanent 
ops - Victor Ventilating Glass Enclosures 
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ITHACA. WINS 


Amateur L 
>.) Championship 
4 of the U. S. tye 






S. M. Crothers 
wonthe Amateur 
Championship of 
the U.S. with an 
Ithaca gun at the 
Spring Tournament 
of the New York Ath- 
letic Club. A year 
ago Howard Voor- 
hies won with ane 
other Ithaca, 

Ithaca lock speed will 
improve any ones 
shooting. 
































Catalogue Free 


Ithaca double guns 
for game $37.50 to 
$700. Ithaca single 
barrel trap guns $100 
to $700, 


ITHACA 


GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 





5 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
30, Mod. 196 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 42% inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Balleartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
Tents, cots, Messpans, canteens, Knapsecks, 
haversacks, Outing Suits, hats, helmets, Saddles, 
bridles, Bugles, lariats, Medals,etc,15 Acres Army 
Goods. New Catalog 1925, GOth Anniversary fssue, 
372 pgs., fully illustrated, contains pictures and his- 
torical information ofall American Military gunsand 
pistols (incl.Colts) since1775, with allWorldWar rifles 
Mailed 50c.Est.1865. Spec. New Circularfor2c stamp. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 








Guarantee 


Highest Grade 
Auto Camping Trailer 


You can load all 
cooking utensils, 
hitch it to 


tents, 
and 


your baggage, 
ete., in 


bedding, cots, 
this light weight trailer 


any automobile and never notice any extra 
pull on your car. Why? Because it is scientifically built, 
weighing oniy 275 pounds and with a guaranteed carry- 
ing capacity at automobile speed of 1,000 pounds. We 
are ready to prove this, hitch it behind your own car, 
and you be the judge. If you are planning an outing 
don’t fail to write us at once for complete details. Act 
at once, 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 21 5 


Fowler, Indiana 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, ete. 
It is all! in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARKIX GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
criginal investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL §L.26). D>..CG;, F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 





Now is the Time to Buy Books on Fish- 
ing. Send for Sportsmen’s Book 


Catalog, 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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In writing to 


through the lips, and should he feel it, 
he’ll drop it quickly. Get your minnow 
out quietly, pickerel depend on their 
eyes for locating their food, a bugle call 
is not necessary, and when one takes 
your minnow, be in no hurry to strike. 
Remember, he has to kill it, then turn 
it around before he will swallow it. 
When you wish to change to pork rind 
for skittering, you can do that with rod 
and reel. Cast it out near the lily pads 
and let it splash a little. You have 
nothing to stun now, so work it to- 
ward you with little jerks reeling in 
your line as you do so. Have the pork 
so that a little length will stream out 
behind the hook. When the strike 
comes, it will be all in a flash, then 
strike back but not too hard. When 
using a spoon or spinner the same con- 
ditions arise, only never buy any but 
the plain polished copper or brass ones, 
or, of course, nickel, which is equally 
good. The “red on one side” sort is 
usually a snare. 


Bunnies to Bear with Bow 
and Arrow 
(Continued from page 392) 


OM was electrified; he slipped 

his start hound and helped the 
scent. Dr. Pope gave me a stick of 
Black Jack chewing gum and the en- 
gagement was on. Places for each to 
take when the beast was treed had al- 
ready been assigned, and each started 
for his post. I was to go with Tom, 
as I knew the country. 


The start hound disappeared into 
the manzanita brush, headed for the 
bottom of the canyon. Only a cater- 
pillar tank could have penetrated be- 
hind him, and it would have had to 
make occasional fifty foot hops over 
ledges and slides, so we had to go down 
by Devil’s Gut, a steep, twisting, .slid- 
ing chute of broken rock and dirt that 
had been known to send a sure footed 
mountain horse stumbling hoof over tail 
to its bottom. Tom knew to a second just 
how much speed could be made down 
this quarter mile, and my mule was 
wise enough to keep within bounds of 
safety. We were at the bottom and 
across the Van Duzen River in what 
seemed to be one minute and thirty- 
five skids. There we had a dirt trail 
for two miles to an opening called 
Buck Pasture. Out on a point we lis- 
tened and Tom said the start hound 
had jumped a bear sure enough on Lost 
Ridge. The other dogs in the pack 
were uncoupled and in a little while we 
heard them roaring and yelping up 
the canyon near the trail we had just 
come down. Back up the steep slide we 
went, Tom’s horse throwing clouds of 
rock, wood and dust. I was left far 


behind. 
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ROM above soon came wild halloos 

the signal that a bear was treed, 
When I found them Murphy said the 
bear had come down, dodging some ar- | 
row shots at it, and plunged into a 
gulch. Back down Devil’s Gut a sec- 
ond time we slipped and chopped, and 
in Buck Pasture, our only good listen- 
ing look-out, we located the dogs and 
bear by their baying. We had the 
pleasure of hearing the dogs run this 
long-winded bruin through the thick 
stubby oak on the mountain side across 
from us. They chased him four miles 
to Summit Valley Gap, and there 
seemed to have treed him, and so off 
we went again. But this bear’s move- 
ments could not be counted on. When 
we had scrambled halfway to the foot 
of Summit Valley Trail, we heard the 
dogs baying “treed” in the canyon be- 
low us. 

Tying our mounts to some. bushes, 
and hallooing for the others we pushed 
through the fir brush and found the 
dogs baying at our bear planted on a 
big limb, fully a hundred feet above 
us, his pointed black muzzle showing 
over the crotch. Tom, the veteran of a 
thousand bear hunts, said our animal 
would not come down from such good 
quarters and calmly settled to await 
Dr. Pope’s arrival. However, in a 
little while, being no doubt a Progres- 
sive and not caring for the old moun- 
tain traditions, Bruin began to think 
of a better place of refuge. 


E moved back and forth on the 
limb, swinging his muzzle from 
side to side with a powerful serpent- 
like bear motion. Lest he should now 
escape after all, Tom shouted to me to 
shoot. Gathering my strength, I drew, 
and undershot. The bear was positive 
then that a change was necessary, so 
down he came, his big claws ripping 
the bark, dodging around the trunk as 
cleverly and as nimbly as a squirrel. 
Tom was disgusted and said _ the 
hounds were so tired and their feet so 
bruised that the bear would be lost. — 
Before physical exhaustion, utter 
and stinging, and chagrin at my miss, 
my interest in bear hunting all but 
disappeared. It seemed that this was 
the attitude of the dogs as well, for 
they followed the lumbering form of 
our bear at scarcely more than a trot; 
I saw the big black animal pad over 
the river gravel and around a turn out 
of sight. Sullenly I buckled to and 
once more took up the pursuit. | 
Plugging along at a grim walk over. 
the stony canyon bed in a half mile I 
rounded a bend and heard the dogs 
baying in a gulch to my right. Life 
returned to my legs and my spirits 
were quickened by a powerful elixir. | 
In a minute I found the bear up an-. 
other fir tree, grappling it with his » 
iegs, and resting one ham on a small 





branch. He paid little attention to me, 
but eyed the dogs with a quiet air. I 
yelled for Tom, and while waiting for 
him took four exposures with a small 
Kodak. Tom’s head soon stuck out 
of the thicket and he called to me to 
help him catch the dogs and tie them, 
which I did. 


Y now strength was at a low ebb 


a grip on myself, braced, and aimed 
earefully a second time. I drew for all 
there was in my heart. An arrow 
flashed through the bear’s fur. I 
whipped a third shaft from my quiver 
and, loosing, saw it sink into his liver, 
clear out of sight, and then soar on 
beyond. 

Tom, standing by my right, saw the 
arrow pass diagonally through the 
bear, from in front of his right hip to 
his left shoulder, come out, and keep on 
going; so naturally believed I hadn’t 
hit. 

“You’ve missed him 
yelled. 

“Did 1?” I snapped back; but there 
was no need for further words. Even 
as I spoke, the animal loosed his grip 
on the tree, his head toppled back, and 
he sailed a hundred and twenty feet 
through the bottom of the gulch and 
lay there, dead. 





again!” he 


Gaspe 
(Continued from page 389) 


at the end of tide water, surrounded on 
all sides by unbroken forest of spruce 
and fir. The river has an easy gradient 
so that we had no need for the iron- 
tipped pole on the first day of paddling. 
Each shaded pool tempts out the fly. 
If we didn’t care about traveling, one 
spot would be as good as another for 
a permanent camp. 


HAT night we managed half a fish 
| among the three of us, washed 
_down, as they say in Quebec, with nut 
_brown ale. This is the first of seven 
nights along the York, a rough country; 
although we gave no credit to the 
Stories of an old codger at the village 
who told us about a sea serpent seen 
there three years ago that stretched 
clear across Gaspé Bay, and the feroc- 
ity of wolves back yonder — in spite 
of that, our dreams were a little dis- 
turbed by memories of thumping 
salmon. 

By noon of the second day we reached 
a branch running into the main stream 
from the north. This tributary is too 

Shallow for navigation, so Toad pulled 
the canoe up into the bushes and my 
wife and I set off for trout. No need 
‘for studying the index of the fly book; 
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from climbing and _— smashing 
3 Vor 35 years the Acme Folding Canvas Boat has proven 
through the maddening underbrush, safe, strong, sturdy and dependable under all conditions. 
: ; Can be carried on running board of your automobile, Can 
and first I made a clear miss. I took] be fitted with outboard motor, Thousands of satisfied 


users, Catalog upon request. 


ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
428 S. SECOND ST. MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


‘DARDEVLE’ 


The Universal Lure 








Because ‘Dardevle”’ 
treats “EM” all alike. 
All kinds of Trout, in- 
cluding Lake Trout, 
Walleyes, Muscalonge, 
Black Bass, even salt 
water fishes fall for it. 
It kicks like a badly 
scared frog or a min- 
now that is being chased 
by his cannibalistic 
elders. 


Dardevle swims, 
kicks, nearly turns 
over, but does not twist 
the line. You can keep 
it near the top for sur- 
face feeders or allow it 
to cink down to the 
bottom to lure the big 
fellows. Anybody can 
cast the Dardevle, 
High priced outfits un- 
necessary. 


Three sizes, 65c to 


85c each. 
‘Osprey Water- 
proof Silk 


| ° . 9 
\e Casting Line 
The only line with the guarantee “No 
Fish Can Break ‘EM’.” 

We have “EM” to test from 9 Ibs. to 35 
Ibs SEND FOR CATALOG 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


Outfitter of Sportsmen 


310-16 East Congress St. °° 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Leatherette Carrying Case Free with Big 3 gf 
Foot Wonder Telescope. 5 sections. YN 
CCr=: bound. Powerful lenses. c 
See people and objects miles ne 
ate : 












: away as if they were close. Se 
moon and stars as never before, 
Useful, and entertaining. oe 








school 2 miles 
away,’’ — Mrs. 
ZS Horn. ‘‘Read numbers 
or on freight cars mile away.: 
WBS —A.C. Pa oar mansec, 
4 D arrival o ig 
2 z Send No Money ft. Wonder Tele- 
Scope with FREE Case and Strap, deposit with 
Postman only $1.86 plus few pennies postage, Satis- 
action guaranteed or deposit returned. Order Now- 
RRY & CO., Dept. Al34 3224 N, Halsted St., Chicago 


Could tell color of 
EY aeroplane 4 miles 




















Bass "Pike Bite 


like Hungry Bears on the new WASP PLUG 
(Pat. Pdg.). Comes in Fly Rod Size or 
regular casting size. The new design of 
this bait gives it the best motion at slow ti 
speed. Has proved a great killer for f 
bass. Finishes: Red head, white body; 
frog; hornet; perch; ete. From your / 
dealer or sent postpaid 75¢e, State size 
and color wanted when ordering. 
“ 


DELAWARE MFG CO. 
119 Leroy St. Binghamton N.Y “> 
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“The Finest Gah in the World” 


Made for those who know and appreciate 
the best. Correct models for every kind 
of shooting, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the original 


long-range wildfowl gun. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








WISCONSIN 
LAND O’ LAKES 


This Folder will prove an inval- 
uable aid in planning your vaca- 
tion. It contains a wealth of 
information about the GREAT 
NORTH WOODS AND LAKE 
REGION of Wisconsin. Pic- 
tures, maps, list of hotels, resorts 
and schedule of bargain vacation 
fares. Get your copy now. Ask 


Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic 
Manager 
C.& N. W.Ry. 
226 W.Jackson St. 
Chicago 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RY. 







































which are hardy and guaranteed to grow. 
Adjustable 


Natural Wild Duck Foods | 
Write describing waters and 
receive free planting advice, 
Sinker 
and ocean fishing. 


That will bring thousands of Wild Ducks 

to your ee Thirty different duck 

coaxers, le natural wild aquatic rom | 

helpful literature. gs oes Fax 

WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES , ap ' i 

Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. .) 

improved 
Anywhere the tide ebbs and floods. 
Will not catch grass, made right 
and can be VARIED INSTANT- 


For deep sea, gulf 


More LY from 2 to 8 oz. No sliding 

Fish or backlashing when casting. 
3 1 DIRECT 

Lose for S$§.O0Ocy maic 
Less MATTERN MFG. CO., 

Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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—CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every 
comfort in the heart of four million acres of virgin 
forest—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. 
Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. 
‘rom Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. 
for booklets. 
Address MISS E. ORR, TIMAGAMI P. O., 





Guides, Boats, 
One night 
Write 


ONT. 











Plumley’s Camp 


LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
In the Heart of the Adirondacks 
Real Accommodations for Sportsmen 
and Summer Guests. 


Record Fish Caught in 1924: 


Brook Trout, V. E. Scott, N. Y., 2 Ibs. 10 ozs. 

Small Mouth Bass, Mr. MacLaren, Syracuse, 
N. Y., 3 Ibs. 4 ozs. 

Great Northern Pike, N. E. White, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., 15 lbs. 5 ozs. 





CANADA TIMAGAMI LAKE oNTARIO 


CAMP EUCAROMA 
“Where the Family Spirit Prevails’ 


Bring your grouch, rougn clothes and fishin’ tackle— 
Let the wife bring her old duds, stout shoes and 
camera. We’ll furnish the smile and send you home 
rejoicing. 


FISHING — BATHING — CANOEING. 
Send for Booklets 

ROBERT MORGAN, Owner and Manager 

529 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland. O. 


VIRGINIA BEACH 


Wild, remote and easy of access, reached by 25 mile 
auto drive south on hard beach, 


SUMMER BOARD 
Large comfortable club-like house on lower end Back 
Bay, near ocean. 
Reasonable Rates Bathing Beach Unrivalled 
Fishing—Sea Trout (ocean), Fresh Water Bass (Back 
Bay), both right at door, 
Shore Birds and Duck Shooting in Season. 
Bring Wife and Children. INQUIRI 


L. L. DUDLEY, Virginia Beach, Va. 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write for full information of Yellowstone Park Pack 
trips, summer pack trips in the mountains, with 
splendid fishing all the way. Up-to-date outfits. 




















Summer boarders at the ranch, and fall hunting 
parties for Moose, Bear, Deer, Elk and Mountain 
Sheep. Sage hen shooting in season. Etk, Deer and 
Mountain Sheep season opens September 15th, closes 
November 15th. Bear all year, Moose month of 
October under special license. Personal service, licensed 
guides, complete camp equipment, the best of saddle 


aorses, 


RED ROCK RANCH 


CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
References Furnished 


Address JAS. S. SIMPSON 





CAMP PIMBINA 


Province of Quebec, Canada 


Is situated in the midst of the best natural 
Trout Fishing in the Laurentians.. The end 
of the road, yet accessible by rail and auto. 
Comfortable quarters, good food, boats, 
canoes, guides, etc. 

Write for Booklet 
W J. JACOMB, Proprietor, St. Donatde Montcalm, P. Q 


COLL BACDWIN 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Best Fishing on the Jersey Coast 
Where All Rod and Reel Men Meet 
Hotel’s own yachts are provided for guests at moderate 
rates for fishing at sea or in the famous Barnegat Bay 
Thoroughly Modern Hotel Every Convenience 
Season: June-September 
Tel. Beach Haven 84 

Manager 












Booklet 





E. D, TOWNSEND, 
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one fake insect turns out to be as tempt- 
ing as the next one to these unsophisti- 
cated brook trout. By the time we have 
reached the portaging road a quarter 
mile back we have a string for lunch; 
nothing oversize, but good enough to 
be out of the appetizer class. We get 
back to the canoe in time to catch Toad 
in the act of mixing egg whites into 
a batch of French style pan cakes. 


The packs are made up and after 
Toad and I have an argument over dis- 
tributing the outfit evenly we make for 
the old lumber road, bound for York 
Lake. This body of water, one of the 
four largest in Gaspé, until recently 
was thought to be part of the Riviére 
Madeleine system. At that time it was 
known as Las des Monts. It lies fifty 
miles back from Gaspé Basin and has 
been made accessible by means of the 
rough lumber road we were following. 


UR course lay northwest, so that 

we were making for the middle of 
the peninsula, skirting the northwest 
range of the Shickshocks. We could see 
no mountains higher than 2,500 feet 
until an elevated point was climbed 
from York Lake, giving a fine outlook 
as far as Tabletop, where the great 
whaleback summits spread out marking 
the highest land in eastern Canada. 


Two easy days out from the canoe 
brought us to this paradise and a new 
brand of fish, Canadian red trout. 
Ranging all the way from the speckled 
beauties to salmon had given us no 
taste of what was waiting for us here. 
The fighting spirit those red fellows 
showed would put all the others to 
shame, and each one furnishes three 
people with a good sized meal! 


Take one look at the place where 
they live and the breed really isn’t sur- 
prising. York Lake is a thing to re- 
member to your dying day. On two 
sides there are sharply rising hills, but 
the ends lead off into low flat valleys 
with apparently only a barrier of 
shadowy conifers holding back the 
water. If you have picked a damp place 
to get out to the lake’s edge and find 
yourself blocked by a tangle of white 
cedar, look around for a place where 
there’s a low bank of rock. Then settle 
down on a bed of soft brown spruce 
needles and notice all the commotion 
the trout are making out there in front 
of you! 


BY first let a word of caution pre- 
pare you for this languishing. Take 
along either a lot of mosquito netting 
or some efficient fly dope! Except for 
traveling in the higher mountains, the 
only months to find relief from insects 
in the interior are June and October. 


When I think of those lakes I’ve 
fished in Gaspé, places known only by 
hearsay to all but a few surveyors, and 
still a legend to the seafarers of the 





coast, I don’t know whether to pass o 

the good word to others or to keep it 
quiet until I go back sometime to have | 
the luxury of just those same experi- 
ences. A 


We went to Gaspé by way of Mon- 
treal and the north shore. At Matane 
we rode by bus sixty miles to Ste. Anne 
des Monts, and here we found the Ste. 
Anne river was a good place to get ac- 
quainted with salmon. The fish go up- 
stream as far as the forks, thirty-five 
miles above the village. Here a cabin 
is located, reached by a rough lumber 
road from the sea. This point is the 
beginning of a trail leading up Mt. Al- 
bert, about ten miles away. Mt. Albert 
has an elevation of 3,900 feet and is 
in the midst of the great caribou coun- 
try. 





ROM Ste. Anne des Monts around 

the coast to Gaspé Basin is a dis- 
tance of 125 miles. This is now open 
to the traveler, an automobile highway 
having been completed in the fall of 
1924. In the past, if one didn’t care to 
take the time to walk, there was the 
alternative of going either by boat and 
missing the pleasure of meeting the in- 
teresting people and seeing the country 
at close range, or driving by carriage 
and ending up with a broken leg or 
fractured ribs. Even so, I am inclined 
to lament the passing of those horrors, — 
dreading the succession of an era of 
hot dogs! 


What is more essential to a story of — 
the North Woods than an atmospheric — 
French Canadian? They have been — 
painted in red, black and white; they 
have been extolled, condoned and vin- 
dicated. The Canucks do run the scale — 
from moron to genius just as any na- — 
tionality will, but we ran across two | 
men on the north shore who were the — 
genuine articles. 


. Fd 
Joe Fortin lives in Saint Anne. He 
has worked with botanical and geologi- 
cal expeditions back in the mountains” 
and has acted as guide for the occa- 
sional hunter who comes along with 
heart seat on a good caribou head. He 
could shoulder a mean pack and joke 
about it. I kidded him about the size — 
of one of his loads and just to show — 


Joe could handle a 


me what he could do he threw on an-_ 


other ten pounds. 


canoe in the white water of the upper | 


Saint Anne river, and he could bring 


out the best flavor of anything from a Fi 


partridge stew to “caribou spinach”"— | 
and that’s going the limit! a 


e 


RED AUCLAIR was a man we 

picked up in Mont Louis. This 
wonderful little village forty miles east 
of Sainte Anne des Monts is all sur- 
rounded by the wildest kind of hills, 
and with 
grouped about a white-spired church. 4 
We made preparations here for our long i 


Tt will identify you. 


its fifty or sixty houses | 


plunge into “the bush,” and under 
Fred’s capable management we trans- 
ported five hundred pounds of duffle 
back thirty miles to a cabin that was to 
be our headquarters for the next ten 
months. 

As well as for his qualities as a 
woodsman, my wife and I enjoyed hav- 





WHITE 
CANOES 


The Canoe that 
uses you “W hite” 


MAINE made— 
famous the world 
over. All styles 
for recreation or 








ing Fred with us as guide and compan- 

ion. He was proud of his English and 
/he was so glad to have a chance for 
practice that he’d say nothing rather 
_than resort to his own language. Joe 
Fortin spoke with very little accent, 
having worked in a Massachusetts cot- 
ton mill. He told me that Fall River 
was the third largest French city in 
America. 

Seven miles back from the village, at 
the forks of the Mont Louis River, 
stands a cabin built of immense cedar 
logs. The lumber road goes no farther 
and we stopped here to reload the out- 
fit from the buckboard onto skids. My 
sketch map showed some good lakes in 
the neighborhood, but Fred told me 
“By and by you get plenty feesh, back 
in the bush. Beeg wans, by cork!” 










HAT night we stopped at a porcu- 

pine-bitten camp at Mont Louis 
Lake and the second day we pulled up 
at the cabin thirty miles back, on the 
edge of the North Branch of the Made- 
leine River. Considering the twenty- 
five years it had served Fred and his 
brother Joe as winter quarters for their 
trapping, the camp was in first class 
condition. Here we were within strik- 
ing distance of the promised land Fred 
had been holding out for me. 

Four miles down the North Branch 
we reached the Madeleine itself, the 
longest of the Gaspé rivers. The point 
where it is joined by the North Branch 
is sixty miles above its mouth. The 
stream bed is choked with granite 
boulders carried down from Tabletop, 
where it makes its beginning ten miles 
above. The river is about fifty feet 
across, and low water took us around 
the hips, wading over. Carry your wife 
and it’s no easy job. 

Following the old trail cut up with 
Moose and caribou tracks six miles 
farther, and there is the water—Made- 
leine Lake. A _ beautiful three-mile 
sweep of wind-rippled surface, set down 
between two mountains. Fred hasn’t 
visited the old cabin here for two years 
and while he and my wife are fixing 
things up I take a stand by the lake and 
make a trial cast. 


HE fly just nicely settles on the 

water when there comes an awful 
yank. The rebound brings up memories 
of the Sainte Anne River, but the mys- 
tery is, how did a salmon find his way 
to a back woods lake 2,500 feet above 
the sea? I grip the rod with both 
hands; first I play him, and then I treat 
him rough. Finally he is lying on the 
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work. Preferred 
by 90% of Maine’s 
guides. Illustrated 
catalog on request. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 


Old Town, Me. 
Est. 1890 


Whatever 
Your 





Be it the pronunci- 
ation of vitamin or 
marquisette or soviet, the spelling of a 
puzzling word—the meaning of overhead, 
novocaine, etc.,this “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000Words. 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Regular and lndia 
Paper Editions. Write forspecimen pages, prices, 
etc., FREE Pocket Maps if you name this paper. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


















Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 

,. our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
502 HSt., Melrose High., Mass, 





AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE 
ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
221 WEST 57TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


OBJECTS—To secure to the American Indian just 
treatment from the Government and People of the 
United States and to promote his welfare. 


OFFICERS 


Haven Emerson, M. D., President; Robert Ingersoll! 
Brown, Acting Treasurer; John Collier, Executive 
Secretary: Helen Fitzgerald, Associate Executive. 
Pamphlets outlining the activities of 
the Association free upon request. 
Indian Arts and Crafts Department 
We offer for sale at moderate prices choice Navajo 
rugs, baskets and pottery. Prices furnished upon 

application. 





Address communications to 
HELEN FITZGERALD, Associate Executive 


Bungalows, Camps and Mountain 
Houses 


Contains a large variety of designs by 
prominent architects. many of which are suit- 
able for summer use and permanent residence. 

Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are 
also presented, suggesting designs for vaca- 
tion dwellings in woods and mountains. 


160 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 West 57th St., New York City. 
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s 
These are all we have left 
of a lot of genuine im- 
ported Champiere field 
glasses bought when the 
French rate of exchange 
was lowest. ‘‘Champiere’’ 
always guarantees optical 
and mechanical perfec- 
tion. 

See distant objects as 


though they were near 
you. Wonderful at prize 
fights, ball games, boat 
races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 
An ideal gift. This splendid glass has 8 lenses of finest 
optical glass, over 15% inches in diameter. Wonderful 
light gathering power and sharp definition. Middle bar 


graduated from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 
Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 
Only 4% inches high closed, 6% inches extended. Great 
range. A good compass is attached to top bar. Tubes 
engraved. ‘‘High Power Aviators’ Glass,’’ or ‘‘Army Long 
Range.’’ Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 
and supplied with handsome case and straps. A wonder- 
ful bargain. Only 500 more at $7.95. Order direct from 
this ad. Money back if not satisfied. 
REE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 
The world’s finest binoculars. 3 to 24 power. 
for sport, observation, target. shooting, etc. 
Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 77, Elmira, N. Y. 


Telescopes 












ZA XQAANAARNNMAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA 
Learn at home to mount birds, ani-S 
mais, game heads; tan furs, make rugs ands 
omplete lessons. _ Easily and quickly $ 
learned by men, boys and women, 
Write for Free Taxidermy 
Book, Tells all abont it. 
Ever: i} ortsman, trapper and ¥ 
Nature lover shoufd know this wonderful 
fascinating art. Save your trophies. Big S 
profits, Success guaranteed. 75,000 grad- 
uates. Investigate, Write for Free Book, 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy B134Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Rowboat 


UST think what it would 

mean to have that rowe 
boat of yours skim over the 
water atl0or12 miles an hour— 
where you will and when you 
will—without the old back- 
breaking labor at the oars. 


The Koban, due to its 2-cylin- 
der construction, is absolutely 
vibrationless and 
gives more power 
and more speed 
than any other 
rowboat motor, 
" Special tilting de- 
e"\ vice, for shallow 
+ water or beaching. 


Write for catalog 
and full informa- 
tion. Dealers and 
agents wanted. 


KOBAN MOTOR CO 
229 So. Water St,  Milwankee, Wis. 


The first 2-cylinder row- 
boat motor—the standard 
of its type—not an experi- 
ment, 


He Gor 


2-CYLINDER 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 
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Binoculars 


Finest glasses the 

money will buy. 

A glass for every 

use and every 
pocketbook. 


58 Styles, 4 to 24 Power 
$9.50 to $106.00 


Every glass sold on 
10 day trial and 
guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction or 
money back. Get 
the Geneva price list 
first. 






Geneva 





“Brings the 
view close ge sus.9 
to you” Send for descriptive circular today 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 31 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 


| RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 
forever. It’s dif- 
ferent, better and 
sure lighting. No 
flint, no friction, % 
always sure, 

5 safe, handy, 
clean and economical, and 
is no expense to the 
smoker. 


























Ney If your sporting-goods 

dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and 50c and we will 
send you one of these lighters. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway, New York, N. Y. 




















Cal. 45 single action, 
slightly used, fine con- I 





dition, Cartridges, box 
OEP GOD. faeces ose aioe $2.00 
Krag Carbines, $15.00; Krag 
Rifles, $12.50; Sprefld .45 
f Shot Guns, $4.50; Krag Sporting Rifles, 
® $14.00; Sprefid .45 Carbines, $3.50 
Send for Catalog 


-North 10th St., Phila.,Pa. 4 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk, 
special agent and other government positions, 
$1,500 to $2,600 year. Write for free particu- 
lars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, Dept. 262, Denver, Colo. 


H & R _—— 
New 


TRAPPER MODEL 


For CAMPERS, VACATIONISTS 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0 








and TRAPPERS. Shoots .22 Long —— 

Rifle, .22 Long or Short Car- 

tridges; 6-inch barrel; accurate $ 50 
shooting; solid frame; blued steel; ° 
walnut grip. American made and 


guaranteed. Splendid value, Add 25e postage.’ 
Franklin Sptg. Goods Co.. 147, W. 63rd St., New, York 


PAWN TICKETS ““souer1— 
CASH - PAID - Immediately 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL; Free Appraising. 


FORGOTSTONS a 













CATALOG OF 


Army Goops 
BARGAINS 


Shirts, Pants, Boots, Shoes, 
Blankets, Tents, Guns, Harness, 


Tools—hundreds of articles you can 
use. Government’s sacrifice saves you 
money. Write for Catalog, Free, ad 





time of fish hooks. 
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ground at my feet, panting and shiver- 
ing. Anyone with an aesthetic sense 
would have saved that fish for mount- 
ing, but I took him into the cabin and 
unceremoniously measured him for a 
red hot frying pan! From nose to tail 
he was twenty inches, and a six-inch 
speckled trout could stand upright 
across his middle. 


Browned to a turn with a coating of 
cornmeal and swimming in his own 
juice, that red trout tasted so good I 
decided to get a supply for the winter. 
Salmon lose nothing by being passed 
through the smoke house, and the flavor 
of my Madeleine Lake trout could cer- 
tainly stand the treatment. 


That night, before we went to sleep 
on a bunk piled high with spruce 
browse, Fred told us the kind of tackle 
the Micmac Indians used before the 
A long strip of 
babeesh (caribou rawhide) was taken, 
and a double-pointed stick about two 
inches long was fastened at one end. 
Over one point the Indian stuck a piece 
of bait, adjusting the stick so as to 
hang parallel with the line. Once the 
baited stick had been taken into some 
hungry gullet a pull on the line straight- 
ened out the stick crossways and hooked 
the fish. Primarily, Fred was a trap- 
per, and true of tradition he could 
string off yarns by the hour. 


T his suggestion, I substituted 

chunks of pork for the more sporty 
fly the next day. One after another, 
out came the fish. Some of them beat 
my first catch for size, but four pounds 
was a good average. I blush to describe 
the barbarous method I used. As I 
stood on the bank I would hoist them 
up over my head, drop the pole and run 
back to the fish where it was scram- 
bling about in the grass. A stroke of 
the axe would take off his head, and 
after working the hook lose it would be 
rebaited, ready for the next encounter. 


In broad daylight the trout refused 
to bite, so we spent the day cruising 
back in the mountains. The round globe 
of the harvest moon was just showing 
above the mountain opposite camp as I 
took my stand for the evening’s per- 
formance, and by the time the full light 
of the moon had taken the place of the 
fading sunset the clearing behind me 
was strewn with a good fifty pounds 
of fish. After that it was too cold to 
keep on with any comfort. 

After we had carried the load back 
to North Branch I split the fish in half, 
salted them, and then strung the meat 
on wire over a smudge that was kept 
going forty-eight hours. This lucky 
haul varied our caribou menu through 
half the winter. We never again visited 
Lac Madeleine, richest and most beauti- 
ful of Gaspé’s interior. Because of 
high water it can only be reached in 
September. 


growth covering the granite surfaces 


_ things like this begin to happen a tzout 













































HE first snowfall in the mountain 
that year came on the 18th of Au- 
gust, and as late as the middle of the 
following July there were snow-filled 
ravines. Freshet water made. even the 
North Branch river impossible at camp, 
forcing me to make a suspension bridge 
in order to get to the mountains for ob- 
servation during June and July. 
The barren summits of the Tabletop 
range, three miles from North Branch 
camp, spread out in panorama above 
the heavily wooded foothills in the fore- 
cround. Being the source of the Sainte 
Anne and the Madeleine rivers the 
mountains are interlaced with streams, 
the outlets of numerous lakes and 
ponds. Each month I made trips up 
there for the purpose of studying the 
birds and caribou, and since the weather 
was usually bad I never stayed longe 
than two or three days. Consequently, 
there was little fishing. 
The situation in this upland section, 
however, is too interesting to pass over, 
Tribuatries of the Madeleine River al- 
ways produced trout, big ones, little 
ones, all sizes. But get over into the 
Sainte Anne system and a man patient 
enough to fish all day would never get 
a bite. “Funny ting,’ Fred explained, 
‘Just his nature.” 


HE ponds, with one or two excep- 

tions, are less than half a mile long, 
and I think a close inspection would 
show that all water barren of fish runs 
over a shallow rock bottom. Many of 
the ponds are merely back water be- 
hind a dam of sphagnum moss, a rank 


everywhere. In winter these ponds are 
frozen solid, and the intense cold results 
in cracks and pressure ridges sim/lar 
to those found in Labrador. When 


needs a thick layer of mud to crawl into, 
and race suicide in this part of the 
Sainte Anne has apparently been due to 
poor protection. 

For the last generation, Gaspé has 
been a strange legendary land; before 
Sir William Logan’s expedition in 1858 
nothing was known about it. This sa 
strangeness will hang over the place 
for a long time to come. The name 
itself may come from a French wort 
meaning “a waste” or “a confusion” 
rather than referring to the gasperau 
fish. The Micmac tribe in former days 
held the rich caribou range of the in 
terior as a reserve for hard t-mes. 
They felt much as one does today whet 
striking back through a country of un 
named lakes and unmeasured distances, 
for the Indians called the mountains the 
Shickshocks, meaning “crazy mad!” 
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Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
A Reference Book Invaluable to the Outdoor Man 


This encyclopedia covers in a clear, accurate and comprehensive manner 
the entire range of the great out-of-doors. It is a volume to which the 
sportsman can refer with confidence for accurate information in every 
branch of outdoor sport. It is replete with the practical experiences, 
the practices and the usages of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. A book of useful hints and suggestions any one 
of which would justify its publication. Deserving of a place in every 
sportsman’s library. 320 pages (5x74) 















What you will find in the SPORTMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Guncraft The secrets of success in handling the Camping How to find your way in the woods, 
shotgun, the rifle and the pistol, are a how to keep from getting lost, how to 
: an build a comfortable camp, cook whole- 
clearly set forth and fully explained by F 
: at Woodcraft some food, make a soft, refreshing bed, 
cuts and diagrams. The peculiarities build your own equipment and fashion 
and habits of wild animals and the with knife and axe many useful little 
flight of various birds are described in contrivances that will add to your com- 


fort in camp and on the trail. 


Trappin The methods of the professional trap- 
PP g per and valuable baits, hints and sug- 
gestions in the way of skinning, pre- 

serving and tanning. 


a manner that will enable the sports- 
man to become proficient in the field, 
in the covert or on the marsh. 








. The most approved methods in the art : The practical side of boating and canoe- 

Angling of fly and bait casting are set forth Boating ing. The building of a canvas canoe, a 

cleary. A fully illustrated article on fishing skiff, a Barnegat Duck ne 

the tying of the most successful trout alas been covered in a clear 

et OORT Fi PNR PRe citar nerd tots 

. . ; ate their treatment in disease. The training 

facts that will enable you to attain a of hounds and beagles, and the break- 

complete mastery of the angler’s art. ing of setters, pointers and spaniels. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

Sled MemBErs receive ForEsT AND STREAM for 12 months, an engraved certificate of 

$2.00 membership, and copy of the SporTsMEN’s EncycLopepta, in Cartridge Cover. 

DUES MEMBERS receive ForEsT AND STREAM for 24 months, an engraved certificate of 

3.25 membership, and copy of the SportsmEN’s ENcycLopepiA, in Flexible Fabri- 
: koid Cover. 

DUES MEMBERS receive ForEsT AND STREAM for 36 months, an engraved certificate of 

gery sy membership, and copy of the SportsmEN’s ENcycLopeptia, in Full Leather 

; Cover. 
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FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 
221 West 57th Streer New York City Dit. “she WER HOSE ©. eee: Aa. 1925. 


GENTLEMEN: 


I accept your invitation to become a member of Tne Forrest ann Stream Society. My membership certificate, 











Forest AND Stream Macazine and Tue SportsMen’s ENCYCLOPEDIA in Cartridge cover, are to be addressed to: 
Su Ores ree ee Fo oe Ae Ce ok ee See 
A GOrESS © sits see ae «seas SE ae. | ee ee 
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ATTRACTIONS 


ON THE ST.LAWRENCE RIVER, MIDST THE 
WONDROUS BEAUTY OF THE THOUSAND 
:) ISLANDS. SUMMER SPORTS OF EVERY SORT, 
FISHING: BOATING: SVAIARING: TENNIS: GOLF: 
MUSIC°-DANCING + = = 

FASCINATING TRIPS THROUGH ENTRANCING 
SCENERY ON CAPT.C.S.THOMSON'S MOTOR 
BOAT TOURS -+ + + = > 


ISO COOL AND AIRY ROOMS, NEARLY ALL 
WITH BATH —~ WRITE FOR REASONABLE 
AMERICAN PLAN RATES AND PICTURES 
OF SURROUNDINGS « + 
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BL The Land of Legend and Romance ~ 
“lhe Joy of Trampers, Golfers and Fishermen 


s REXMERE CLUB Hor 


AND = 
Ey CHurcHiLe HALL 2: 
| )\\\ STAMFORD,NY. ¢& 


TWO HOTELS WITH A SELECTED CLIENTELE iy 
BOOKLET WITH PICTURES SENT FREE vi in 


I. rl. Mase, Manacinc Directon. | Ve 3 


Wiiam J. Lowe, Associate Manacer, gy i 
— — — E>E>E>ESSSESESESE>x YX = 
NOV. 1ST TO APRIL IST 


GRALYNNHOTEL, MIAMI FLORIDA” 
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IT’S COOL AT 
BLOCK ISLAND,R.I. 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER'S OUTING HERE 
SITUATED IS MILES FROM THE MAINLAND, OFF 4 
RHODE ISLAND COAST. TWO DAILY BOATS FROM 7% 
NEW LONDON, PROVIDENCE AND NEWPORT, Tain) a 


-’_\SPRING HOUSE 


» ~,_ AN ATTRACTIVE HOTEL OFFERING MANY ROOMS 
sy =, WITH BATH. ORCHESTRA-DANCING AF TERNOON 


AND EVENING. BLOCK ISLAND IS HEADQUARTERS 
FORTHE ATLANTIC TUNA CLUB-FINEST SURF 
BATHING ON THE COAST-TENNIS-MOTORING 
4~-GOLF - -FLYING~FISHING, 
+ FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 
E.R.PAYNE, Manager. BlockIsland,R.I. 
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DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding | 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog | 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 








POINTERS AND SETTERS 


REGISTERED POINTERS AND PUPPIES, 
Write C. G. Robinson, Lincoln, Ill, 


DEPENDABLE REGISTERED POINTERS, 
artery and pups. Golden Rule Kennels, Palmyra, 
Til. 











POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED, 
hunting stock, internationally famous blood; $35.00 
up. Clayton Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 


IRISH SETTER AND POINTER PUPPIES, 
All papers, good color, best breeding, twenty-five 
dollars. Trish setter bitch, registered, year old, 
nicely started. Seventy-five dollars, "Albert Me.| 
Knight, Tilden, Nebr. | 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES—BRED! 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam _ both! 
in Field Dog Stud _ Book. 
i each puppy. J. M. 











Mercersburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE — SETTERS AND RABBIT. 
hounds on trial. O. K, Kennels, Marydel, Md. | 


ee | 

FOR SALE—LLEWELLYN PUPS, THREE) 
months, big fine pups, papers, $20 each.  Irish| 
setter pups, 3 months, champion blood lines, $25. | 
P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. d 





BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING.) 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot-| 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. | 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS OF THE VERY. 
best breeding for sale at all times. Catalogue. | 
Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, Kans. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLE HOUND PUPS ond 


month old. Louis Remer, Burlington, Wis. 


BEAGLES FOR SALE. APRIL WHELPED 
pups $10.00 each. Two broken $25 each. L. A.) 
Turner, Aldie, Va. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND _ BIRD. 


dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, | 


Finger, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and) 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. j 


INCOMPARABLE RETRIEVERS OF ALL 


game; tireless workers; wonderful disposition. 
attractive. Bertsch Labrador Kennels, Glasgow, 
Mont. 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS ARE A, 
special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of houseguards, automo- | 
bile companions, children’s playmates, men’s pals; 
hunters and retrievers of all wild game; also stock) 
drivers of cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred and’ 
sold by the world’s largest dog kennels whose | 
complete illustrated catalog will be mailed to your 
address for ten eens postage. Oorang Kennels, 
Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK 


SALE— NORTHERN WILD RED, GREY 
foxes, coyotes, raccoons, skunks, Canadian geese, | 
brants, mallards, English call decoys. Clinton | 
Game "Farm, Ina, Ill. 








CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for | 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s- 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


ATTRACT FISH AND WILD DUCKS) 
to your favorite waters by planting Terrell’s Wild 
Millet, Coontail. Free planting advice. Terrell’s / 
Aquatic Farm, 290-H Block, Oshkosh, Wis. 








GUNS 


J. P SAUER & SON—GUNS—RIFLES— 

_ automatic pistols, The world’s standard of quality 

| for the past one and three-quarter centuries, Pre- 

war quality at pre-war prices, It will pay you 

| to deal direct with the only authorized Sauer agent 

in America. The Sauer guarantee as well as our 

own back of every transaction. Address Sole 

_ American Agents, The Milford Company, Miltord, 
Delaware. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
| Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 

Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 
[0 SS ee ea 
FOR SALE—BARGAINS IN NEW AND 
used guns. Largest assortment in Central Min- 
nesota. Fireams list 10 cents. Frayseth’s Hard- 
ware, Milan, Minn. 
{0 eel = i eS 
BAIT 
a Re ee ee 
LIVE HELGRAMITE FOR BLACK BASS. 
$3.25 per hundred prepaid. Send check or money 
order with order, Myron Erdley, Swineford, Pa. 
Be Se ee es 
SOUR CLAMS, BEST CATFISH BAIT, 2 
Ibs. $1.00; Doughbait, guaranteed to catch Carp, 
| 2 Ibs. $1.00. Preserved minnows, quart can, $1.00. 
Postpaid. C Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
] 














TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
| glass eyes for taxidermists, Taxidermists’ supplies 
| 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR SALE — 100 BLOCK MOUNTED 
| Texas deerhorns, Make offer. Klick, 508 E. 
_ Elmira St., San Antonio, Texas. 
{RES eS ee ee ee eee 
GAME HEADS, ANIMALS, BIRDS, FUR 
tugs, fish, ladies’ furs, equipped for any job. For 
Sale splendid mounted heads, rugs, etc., list, All 
_ supplies for Taxidermists’ use, eyes, forms, scalps 
for mounting. M. J. Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave., 
| Brooklyn, N. Y. 


' 
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| FOXES 
eee 
| I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
i from 4 to 5 week’s time; can teach any reader of 
|) this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
; Quebec, Canada. 
| ooo _ 


! ANTIQUES 
Oe 
RARE ANTIQUES—GUNS, PISTOLS, AN- 
cient Indian stone implements, miscellaneous relies. 
| Send for lists. G. R. Moore, “The Relic Man,” 
, 615 No. Pearl St., Janesville, Wisc. 

Seo oO, ]} YY. 


| 

| HELP WANTED—MALE 
es 

EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 

| paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 

‘anteed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 

| Write for Free Booklet G53. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 

[A aa a a Tipe ae aa 

| MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 

| Way mail clerk and other govt. positions, write for 
free particulars of examinations. Mokane, Dept. 

} B-32, Denver, Colo. 











; REELS 
ee ee ee 
CUSTOM BUILT REELS. HIGH GRADE 
hand made fishing and tournament reels. Plain 
Or jewelled. Cork, wood or aluminum shell arbors. 
Special reels. Expert repairing. D. B. Woodcock, 
168 Bank St., Elkhart, Ind. 
—<—<—<———— 
ROWBOATS 


+ ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE. INTEREST- 
ing literature free. Weesho-Uco, 41 F. 31st Sta- 
) tion, Detroit, Mich. 
Seid. See aa La as 
_ SONG POEM WRITERS. HAVE PROPO- 
| Sition. Ray Hibbeler, D104, 4040 Dickens Ave., 
_ Chicago, Til. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
+ ey buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easily. Write 
‘for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
| Sram Co., Dept, 34, East Orange, N J 





| 
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with order. August forms close July 1st. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 
oe eee 

FOR SALE—COMBINATION WINTER 
home and game preserve on the South Carolina 
coast, easily accessible, ten-room residence, quail, 
ducks, deer, turkeys and_ fishing. Sportsman, 
Box 316, Spartanburg, S. C. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing’’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


PLANT NOW 


Wild, Celery, Sago, Pond Plant, Wapato Duck 
Potato, Musk Grass and other attractive foods 
for waterfowl and fishes. Wild Rice for fall 
planting after Sept. Ist. Write for literature. 


GEO. D. HAMILTON 
DETROIT, MINNESOTA 











BOX 75 












ONLY A FEW 
MINUTES FROMTHE 
SHOPPING AND 
THEATRICAL 
DISTRICT 


THE HIGHEST CLASS 
AND MOST CONVIENTLY LOCATED 
HOTEL ON THE WEST SIDE 

o - od e ° 
VERY ATTRACTIVE RATES 
OURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS —~ 




































ICLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


Remittance must be enclosed 











Small-Mouthed Bass 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large-mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever*game fish. It tells 
where, when and how to catch them. The 
bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. 
103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 




















Every Room an Outside Room 


Hotel Gregorian 


42 West 35th Street 


NEAR 5th AVE. 
New York City 


A High-Class Fireproof Hotel in 
the Very Heart of the City 


Close to All Department Stores 
and Theatres 





Within a few minutes to Penn. and 
Grand Central Terminals 


Rooms With Bath from $3.00 PerDay 


For 2 Persons $5.00 Per Day 
Suites $6 Per Day 


Attractive Rates by Week, Month 
or Season 





Ownership Management Assuring 
Personal Attention 


Also Milbrook Inn 
MILBROOK, N. Y. 














THE LARGEST AND BEST CONDUCTED 
HOTEL IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


A RESORT DIFFERENT THAN OTHER 
AND NOTED FOR ITS HIGH CLASS 


CCIENTELE* ©- 


FOR MANY YEARS OWNERSHIP 


MANAGEMENT OF 


WILLIAM H.WARBURTON 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK WITH ROAD MAPS FREE 


GOLF 
TENNIS 
FISHING 
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DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Pecctihing You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigres. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 




























Rappo ven Der Kriminal 
Polizei. AIKC334026 SZ72782 





Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means,’ No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in “pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can ‘be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically—- 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Mfaking a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Prestor 
Conn. 


iF ¢ Book 


by noted specialist, Tells & to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 


CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 éllustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses,etc. Mailed free 


Q-W Cee red eS | 













Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of ihe best of breeding 


BLO (Ru SACLE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 








Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W 34th St. New York 
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Photo by Jack Miner 


Canada goose on a woodland pool 


Goose Hunting on the 
Canadian Prairies 


Shooting Over Decoys From Pits Is Good Sport 


By C. J. ARNESON 


HAVE heard of places not so very 
far off, where a party of three or 
four can easily bag fifty or sixty 
geese in a morning’s hunt; but as that 
seems too much like pot-hunting, I pre- 
fer shooting around my home parts, 
where goose-hunting is really a sport. 
There are usually plenty of geese in the 
Fall, but owing to the more settled con- 
dition of our section, they are more 
wary and by no means easy to get at. 

Our home is on the south branch 
of the Saskatchewan river, where the 
geese stop off on their way south from 
the nesting-grounds in the northern 
wilds. The nights they invariably 
spend on the many sandbars in the 
river, but at first dawn of day and 
again about four o’clock in the after- 
noon they fly into the wheat stubble to 
feed, and it is during the’ morning 
flight, that the real shooting is to be 
had. At times they can be found on 
fields close by the river, and again they 
will seek their feed three and four miles 
away, which instability of habit is just 
what makes the hunting rather uncer- 
tain and full of zest. 

Just to recount one morning’s expe- 
rience: On a wonderful October after- 
noon we went north some fifteen miles 
to locate a flock of geese for the next 
morning’s shoot. The air in our alti- 
tude of 2,300 feet was so clearly trans- 
parent that objects thirty-five miles 
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and more away stood out clear-cut as 
though only a couple of miles off; the 


a few dots of white, fleecy clouds drift- 
ing along the background of deep blue. 


ble and the vivid green of the Fall rye 
wove patterns in the landscape. The 
trees along the river and around the 
scattered farm houses had taken on 


of gorgeous color, which made one’s” 
heart fairly ache with the love of it 
all. A babel of shorter honks from 
the sandbars in the river, about two 
miles away, told us that the geese were © 
about to lift for their afternoon feed, 
so the car was run into a clump of 
bushes, where we could remain in hid-_ 
ing until the flight was over and the 
geese in the fields. 





NE they were settled, we cared 
no further. They would again fly 
to the sandbars after sundown, but they 
generally feed in the morning at he 
same spot, where they zemamned undigs 


the geese commenced to rise. The 
large, beautiful birds topped the steep 
banks of the river in flocks of only @ 
few or in larger congregations num 


bering hundreds of birds, flying high, 
circling, spying, incessantly honking 
and finally descending on the chosen 
spot with satisfied grunts. A more beau- 
tiful sight than the flocks of Canada 
geese on the wing during a bright Fall 
afternoon on the prairies is hard for 
me to imagine. They fly in ordered 
column with necks stretched and heads 
continually moving, the mottled gray 
of their under bodies set off by the me- 
tallic bluish tint of wing and tail feath- 
ers and by their pure white dickies. 
Surely a sight to gladden a hunter’s 
heart. 


FTER carefully marking the exact 

location of the field, and the feed- 
ing place of the geese, mainly using a 
strawstack as a landmark, we returned 
home. My two boys being as keen on 
the hunt as I, myself, Arlo and Sid- 
ney—nineteen and seventeen, respec- 
tively—packed our forty decoys in the 
car together with the trench tools, 
looked after the gas, oil and water and 
got everything ready for our three- 
o’clock start. The boys have their tent 
on the lawn, where they sleep all sum- 
mer, and shortly before three I called 
them, with a light breakfast and coffee 
already prepared. We had fifteen miles 
to drive and three pits to dig before 
daylight, so dressing and _ breakfast 
were dispatched in short order, and we 
were off for the hunt. It was pitch 
dark but clear, and a cold, bracing, 
north-easterly breeze beating in our 
faces, made the ride itself a delight. 
To determine the exact spot, we had 
the previous afternoon tied a white rag 
to the fence and, arriving, we left the 
ear by the roadside, shouldered our de- 
coys, trench tools and guns, striking 
westerly about a half mile into the field, 
first locating the strawstack, and from 
there the place where the geese had 
been. The pits were dug in a triangle, 
about eighty feet apart, some five feet 
deep and just large enough to allow 
elbow room, and the decoys nicely 
bunched some seventy-five feet in front 
of the pits in the wind’s eye. The geese 
always alighting against the wind, the 
decoys of course have to be so placed 
that the birds in flying down to them 
will pass over the pits. 

With the loose earth from our dig- 
gings well spread out and carefully cov- 
ered with straw and weeds, and with 
our well-worn khaki-colored hunting 
tlothes and caps hardly discernible 
from the surroundings, we stooped 
Jown in the pits absolutely immovable, 
awaiting the flight of “the scout.” 


E came with the first streak of 
dawn, a large, lone honker, flying 
very rapidly and without emitting a 
sound, never stoping to feed but scan- 
ning the fields very carefully and cov- 
ring quite a considerable territory be- 
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DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devotcd to all brecds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can _ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F, E, Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 





DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 


game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers I break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 
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WHEN DO WE EAT? 


Proper eating habits formed while your 
dog is young insure health and vitality 
throughout his life. Feed your dog regu- 
larly on Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits and you can be assured that he - 
will get just the proper nourishment he 
requires. SPRATT’S :s a balanced diet— 
no other food is necessary. Sold by 
grocers, and pet dealers everywhere. Send 
2c. for samples and new book on care 
and feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark New Jersey 


SPRATT'S 
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DOG REMEDIES 


Each a specific in the treatment of 


Kill fleas and other vermin 


FREE KENNNEL MANUAL 





42 Penn Street 
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DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS | 








MANGE, ECZEMA and Other Skin Diseases 


Dept. E, DELSON CHEMICAL CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he_ will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


SoCents The Dent Medicine Co., Serbs 
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50 Cents 











“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.’ 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 

UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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“Dog and Black Fox Insurance’’ 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - . = 


Illinois 


Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * * * * 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale, These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 
and up. 

C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 





A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


7 Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Send dime for liberal trial size and 
Free Booklet—“A. B. C. of Dog 
Health — with Feeding Chart.” 


The SANITAS COMPANY, INC. 


31 KEAP STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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A FALLS 
NIAGAS A Wonder 


America 


Mackinac Island, the land of rest and 

beauty, is calling to every vacationist. It 

is asummerland of charm and fresh ness. 

Plan now to take your vacation via the 

D. & C. Waterway. 
BETWEEN DETROITand BUFFALO— 
2new mammoth liners,“‘Greater Detroit” and 
“Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their type 
inthe world, Lv. Detroit 5: 30p.m.and Buffalo 
6 p. m. daily, Eastern time. Low rates—$6 
One way, $11.50 round trip. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 
LAND—the giant liners “City of Detroit 
III” and “City of Cleveland IIT” Lv. Detroit 
and Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
Fare—$3.60 oneway, $6.50 round trip. Day- 
light trip during July and August, Tues., 
Thurs., Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 


BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC 
ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO 
—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 
Detroit Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 p. m. 
Eastern time. Lv. Chicago Mon., Thurs, 
and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central time. 
Round Trip Fares including 
Lower Berths and Meals 
2 persons 
$ 64.50 
133.00 193.50 
68.50 99.75 
* Upper berths $2less, **Upper berths $4 less. 
itionsmakeapplication toR.G. Stoddard, 
(ee ; Pad hates Detr eepriieat Parlorsextra. Rail 
Gicnets pee on all divisions £xe8 apt C Chicago and 
Mackinac Island. Autos ca ireless aboard 
all liners. May we send you t a od. autital illustrated 
pamphlet upon receipt of 3 cents? 


Schedules subject to chanze without notice, 


Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co. 
A. A. Schantz, g 
Pres.and Gen.Mgrs Va 


J.T. McMillan, 
Vice-Pres. 

















BETWEEN PORTS 
3 persons 
$ 93.75 
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fore flying back to the river. From 
then on for some fifteen or twenty 
minutes it seemed as though the coun- 
cils were held. There was an incessant 
squabble and calling in the river, a 
walking about on the bars, a flopping 
of wings and more low short honking. 
As old hunters, we made use of this 
period to stretch our limbs, stick up- 
right straws around the pits to improve 
the camouflage and to admire the won- 
derful new dawn, spreading morning 
light over the far-flung prairie country. 
With our ears attuned to every chang- 
ing sound, we finally caught the dis- 
tinct honk indicating the rise from the 
bars of the first flock of geese; the 
sound emitted is different, more regu- 
lar and longer drawn. With our bodies 
crouched low and eyes barely over the 
rims of the pits, we saw flock after flock 
rising over the river bank, some going 
to their grounds on the other side, oth- 
ers heading for fields to the north or 
south of us. Would any of them come 
our way? On that hinged the success 
or failure of the morning’s endeavor. 


Yes, here they are. A flock of some 
seventy-five geese, flying low and head- 
ing in a direct line for the pits, evi- 
dently attracted by the decoys. As 
usual, however, they swerved to the 
north and entirely out of range.’ We 
had sunk out of sight and could only 
judge from the honks, what their tac- 
tics were. They flew a mile or more 
past the decoys and then commenced 
to circle, ever a little nearer and a lit- 
tle lower until some two hundred feet 
from the pits they started their straight 
flight to alight, straight for the decoys 
and immediately over one of the pits. 
The immense rush of wings has led 
many a new hunter to shoot too early; 
the temptation is strong even for ex- 
perienced men. But we remained im- 
movable until the centre of the flock 
was well past the pits, thus permitting 
shots under the wings and feathers. 
Time and again I have heard charges 
hit the feathers with a slap, on breast 
or side shots, the very thick layers of 
feathers preventing even our number 
five shot from penetrating. This morn- 
ing both Arlo’s shots from his long-bar- 
reled pump brought geese tumbling 
close by his pith with heavy thumps. 
Sid landed with his sixteen gauge on a 
good side shot, while both shots from 
my double-barrel for some reason were 
ineffectual. Another ten-minute wait 
disclosed another flock coming in from 
the south, heading right over the pits 
and low enough for a fair try. Be- 
tween us we got four out of that flight; 
one of these proved stunned only and 
took wing in a‘low flight directly for 
the river, but a long-range try from my 
right barrel keeled her over. 

Seven o’clock saw the morning flight 
finished and us in the car on our way 
home with seven prime geese eventu- 
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all to grace our own table and some 
those of our frtends. Very satisfac. 
tory, surely. Even one goose, shot un 
der difficult conditions, would hay 
proved ample reward for early risin 
and hard work digging and filling in 
pits. Who has been out on the prairies 
in the Fall, will ever forget the magnifi- 
cent prairie scenery and the honk of 
the geese flying to their morning feed-— 
ing ground? 


Bot Flies and Albinos 
DeEaR FOREST AND STREAM: in 


HAVE been a silent, but most ar 
dent reader of your magazine for a 
number of years, and enjoy its many 
interesting items. 

In the April issue of this year, there 
was an item written by Herbert Fin- 5 
ley on Butterflies from a Deer’s Mouth, 
I just want to say this article has more — 
than interested me and as I have been 
in a position to examine the throats 
of hundreds of deer, I find his obser- 
vations to be truthful, especially of 
our western black tail deer. 

I have been in the taxidermy business 
for twenty-four years and have had an 
opportunity to know the facts about 
larvae being present in the mouth of 
deer. The government issued many 
permits to hunters to enter Kaibab 
Forest last December, to reduce, if 
possible, the number of mule deer of 
that region of Southern Utah and 
Northern Arizona, which on account of 
lack of food were actually starving. It 
was from the throats of many of these 
that I noticed the presence of the larvat 
and in some I removed as many a 
eighteen, in others there were thre 
to four. 

Also in your May issue, an artiel 
appeared by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, o 
White Animals. I have collected many 





















a white woodchuck. I secured this 
specimen near Sturgeon Lake, Minne- 
sota, three years ago, and have it 
mounted and in my collection. I have 
never taken a photo of it, simply be-— 
cause I have the specimen. Qe 
found the occurrence of albinos quite 
frequent. 
WALTER GILMORE, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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Back to the shack—uwse your flashlight! 


To cuT a path of daylight through [foe ie every purpose and purse, and an 
the darkest woods, use your flash- | owl e Eveready dealer nearby. 

light! Eveready Flashlights blot out Manufactured and guaranteed by 

the blackness with their strong, white es - Nationa, Carson Company, Ine. 
light. Driving wind or drenching jah New York , San Francisco 
rain cannot dim their brilliance. cS Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Every outdoors man and woman EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at 8 P.M. 
needs an Eveready. Improved mod- erruerenmemas : For Teal ehivcenteymente irene the ‘Eveready 
els meet every need for light—in- a H : ; Group,” broadcast through stations— 


WEAF New York WGR_ Buffalo WWI Detroit 


ER WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh { Minneapoli 
doors or out. ‘Thefe’s a type ‘for | PE WEEI Boston WEAR Cleveland WCCO} Sepa 


WFI Philadelphia WSAI Cincinnati WOC Davenport 


The type illustrated is No, 2642, the Eveready 3-cell Focus- 


ing Flashlight with the 500-foot range. Handsome, ribbon % es 

black-metal case. Safety-lock switch, proof against acci- = 

dental lighting. Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. H we 

Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. | raid) o : 

They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep H HW Fey <4 

an extra set on hand. i i : 


Especially designed Eveready-Mazda i a eeverene® 


bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. ff] UNIT CELE 4 
| FOR FLasmiichT> ee j 
H| “ATOMAL caRBON COM | Bese j 


sched YORK, H.% 


L/= é& BATTERIES 
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Tuna Ahead! 


August, 1925 


Some Thrills Experienced While Fighting One of the 
Best of the Big Open Sea Groups of Game Fishes 


FEW weeks ago I received the 

last of the works of that enthu- 

siastic New Jersey surf fisher- 
man, the late Leonard Hulit. His 
book, “The Salt Water Angler,” is un- 
like most big game fish stories of 
American waters as it covers the 
North Atlantic and not lower Califor- 
nia and the Gulf of Mexico. 

In choosing his chapters, he allotted 
the twentieth to tuna, which although 
without forethought, is very appro- 
priate, as this variety of our big fight- 
ing demons most certainly belongs to 
the twentieth century and incidentally 
he is a very modern aristocrat. Only 
in comparatively recent years has this 
sport been developed in the North At- 
lantic section. In Mr. Hulit’s work 


he admits he has never had the good’ 


fortune to kill one on his own rod. 
What a pity such a character, devot- 
ing many weeks each year to game 
fishing, should pass away without the 
greatest thrill of all! 


Captain Harry L. Smith, owner of 
the Carnegie II., the converted aux- 
iliary sloop, which is my favorite Block 
Island craft, is the author of this 
statement: “When it comes to select- 
ing a business, I sure do love the one 
I picked.” Captain Smith spends 
twelve months in the year fishing and 
preparing to fish around these waters. 
He is deadly with the harpoon when 
it comes to broad bill swordfish for 
market, and this incidentally is his 
principal source of a very remunera- 
tive income. Harry was_ presented 
with a Carnegie medal for life saving 
a number of years ago when the Joy 
Line Steamer “Larchmont” was sunk 
in a storm off Watch Hill. Accord- 
ingly, he named his boat after the 
medal. 


E not only runs a good prosperous 
business in the sport of big-game 
fishing, but runs it on the plan of a 
mail-order concern. His bulletins are 


ie 


By GEORGE FREDERICK AITKEN 
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The author, on right, with a Block Island 
sword fish. 


interesting and can usually be de- 
pended upon, but last Summer he made 
one error. My bags were packed, my 
reservations were made, and I was 
walking out of my New York office 
when the following letter was handed 
to me: 

“The tuna have not acted as I ex- 
pected. There were plenty of fish Sat- 
urday and Sunday about twenty miles 
off shore, but they would not strike 
and none have been caught to speak 
of. I know it is hard for a business 
man to come any time, but I would 
advise you to put off this trip until 
later if you can. If you make up your 
mind to come, wire me.” I ignored the 
advice; I wired and left on schedule, 
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and as in the past, was rewarded by 
first-class sport and real enjoyment. 


It was Professor Charles F. Holder 
who wrote of the tuna as follows: 
“The most sensational fish of these 
waters is the leaping tuna, which well 
compares with the tarpon, and per- 
sonally I prefer it to its Florida and 
Texas rival, and in my experience, the 
average large tuna is a match for two 
tarpon of the same size. The tuna is 
the tiger of the California seas, a liv- 
ing meteor which strikes like a whirl- 
wind, and when played with a rod that 
is not a billiard cue or a club in stiff- 
ness, will give the average man the 
contest of his life.” 


ROFESSSOR Holder, I _ under- 

stand, is one of the original tuna 
fishermen and at one time held the 
record for the heaviest fish on a rod, 
but he always refers to it as the “leap- 
ing’ tuna and is a great preacher of 
the gospel of Catalina tuna fishing. 
The “leaping” tuna of the Holder sto- 
ries is undeniably the same fish as the 
North Atlantic species, but the latter 
are without the leaping instincts. In 
saying this, I speak without consult- 
ing an authority. but simply express 
one man’s opinion. I have never seen 
a North Atlantic tuna jump or com- 
pletely break water. 

The principal food of the Southern 
California tuna is the flying-fish, which 
necessitates breaking water to catch 
the illusive food. Becoming accus- 
tomed to hurdling tactis, it is only 
natural to assume that they would try 
all the stunts they know to avert cap- 
ture. In the North Atlantic they 
haven’t the kind of food that brings 
out the high and broad jumping strat- 
egy, and while often showing their 
dorsal fins and broad dark backs, they 
go no further. Having never visited 
the Catalina waters, I am going to 
dwell in this article on the sport to be 
had loafing around Block Island, sit- 
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The first two tuna of the Block Island season weighing 57 and 65 pounds— 
the small fish in the foreground is a bonita. 


uated well out in the Atlantic south 
of Point Judith. 

The tuna were said to be at least 
thirty miles off shore and swordfish 
were rather scarce, but we decided to 
try our luck with the latter, with the 
result that two were landed in two 
successive days, the harpoon being 
used in each case. They brought 
twenty cents a pound over the side, 
netting Captain Smith about $120. No 
tuna were sighted, and we had no 
strikes, with the exception of a few 
five to nine pound bonito, very good 
little fighters. 


On August 11th, I accepted as my 
companion a very congenial and 
mighty interesting elderly chap, who 
confided that he was a “school teacher 
and typical landlubber.” I later found 
out that he was the principal of a large 
high school in a prosperous New En- 
gland town, being the boss of about 
fifteen hundred students, and anxious 
to get something new to talk about. 


The day was the most ideal I have 
ever seen on any of my various trips 
after assorted and miscellaneous food 
and game fish all the way from Long 
Key, Florida, to St. Johns, Newfound- 
land. Practically no ground swell and 
scarcely a ripple marred the “mill 
pond” surface of the greatest tuna 
ground in the North Atlantic with the 
possible exception of Cape Breton. It 
was the kind of a day that a patron 
of game fishing dreams about, but 
rarely achieves. 


BOUT two bushels of mackerel 

were taken while slowly trolling 
on the way out, to be used for bait if 
needed. Our boat, as are all the Block 
Island boats, was equipped with a well 
which permitted keeping them alive 
for bait or chum in case of emergency. 
Using mackerel for bait, I hooked a 
twelve-foot shark, and without any 
perceptible fight, he came alongside 
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and permitted me to empty the clip 
of an old army Colt in his head and 
gills. My companion wanted a pic- 
ture of him, and after that had been 
accomplished, he was put in tow and 
we started for more interesting wa- 
ters. 


lee captain was in the lookout atop 

the mast and my companion and I 
were reclining peacefully in our easy 
chairs in the cockpit. Then came the 
big thrill with the voice from the look- 
out: “Cut that damn shark loose—tuna 
head—big ones.” The shark’s destiny 
took but a second. Our tackle was 
ready and after a short suspense—it 
seemed like an hour, it may have been 





Bringing a blue shark to gaff. 


only a minute—the crash came and the 
craft rocked as if hit by a torpedo. 
When a tuna strikes, it is the grand- 
est kind of a sensation and every nerve 
was tingling. My first tuna was on 
his way; he went down and we circled 
the boat to meet him. 


@22 must remain cool and refrain 

from catching “tuna paralysis,” a : 
close relative to’ the well known “buck 
fever”—try and do it if you can. Ia 
have landed many big fish and lost 
still more but always that necessary 
sense of absolute composure departs 
for the first few minutes after the 
strike. I became a kid again and lived 
through the same sensation that swept 
over me when the first “snapper blue” 
took my hook out in Long Island many 
years ago—and incidentally that same 
“snapper” made me a fisherman at 
about nine years of age. 

The first rush was good for two 
hundred feet of line and then he rested 
as if undecided as to his next move. 
With a hard line the boat slowly ap- 
proached the spot over his temporary 
quarters, but it was not for long. 
Away he dashed first in the depths 
with almost a perpendicular line—a 
good hundred feet—and then three 
quarters suddenly came clear of the 
surface. My fish was up and at it 
again. His rise was so sudden I al- 
most anticipated a leap, but it was not 
to be. He lacked the education of his 
California brothers. He didn’t know 
how it was done. 


The dorsal showed, but it was go- 
ing away, two hundred feet, then four 
hundred. Now a pause, next down, 
then back to the surface. What a won- 
derful sight and thrill and such an 
ideal day for it all. In all his mad 
rushes he never directly headed for 
the boat. After thirty minutes, I 
realized I was not alone. Good old 
Harry Smith had been jockeying the 
Carnegie II. into each position and 
with faultless judgment had made me 
entirely oblivious of all else save my 
tuna. How essential to have a good 
skipper. The professor was also ac- 
quiring a new line of education. 


lé was time for the gaff. This took 

but a second. A _ beautiful combi- 
nation of dark blue, silver, gold, gray, 
and several blendings of the primary 
colors lay flapping on the cockpit 
boards. The thumping of his tail was 
sufficient to vibrate the entire boat. 
When dying, the dark blue back ap- 
pears to turn black, and if touched with 
the wet hand it leaves a stain as if 
from ink. 
this smudge from clothing, towels or 


any fabric by ordinary washing meth- ¢ 


ods. Unlike his Gulf of Mexico com- 


It is impossible to remove — 
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petitor, the tazpon, the tuna family is 
equipped with very tiny scales, and 
at first glance appears to be clad in 
a vari-colored skin minus the armor 
plate of most fishes. 


HE tarpon scale on the other hand 
is unusually large and flint-like. 
The Lord knows I love them both, but 
this is a Block Island story and only 
one tarpon has been landed in these 
waters in something like fifty years. 
And we had thirty minutes of real 
sport to be lived over and over again 
'in my thoughts of leisure moments. 
_ My fish was good for sixty-five pounds 
at the pier, probably seventy pounds 
when first landed, and incidentally the 
heaviest of the day. 


| The landing had been witnessed by 
' the crew of a trim, freshly painted, 
_four-mast rum schooner less than the 
| distance of two city blocks to our port. 
It apparently was not a busy day and 
/ about a dozen clean shaven men lined 
| the rail, several even wearing white col- 
‘lars. The real Block Island fishermen 
| will not approach one of these ships 
except in the regular line of their fish 
business. Tobacco and ice-cream ap- 
pear to be their 
worst vices. 

We had lost the 
school and with a 
wave of the hand 
to the rum ship, 
}which was re- 
_ turned, we moved 
on. 

We were then 
about fourteen 
‘miles directly 
southeast of Block 
| Island Light. Be- 
fore we returned 
that night we cov- 
ered probably six 
| ty miles, but with- 


out leaving the 
‘vicinity of our 
(first catch. By 


five o’clock we had 

approximatety twenty-five strikes and 
we landed six fish. This rather low 
/ average was due to two lines which 
often became crossed when _ simul- 
taneous strikes occurred resulting in 
both fish being lost, but we had a big- 
ger thrill to come and probably one 
that will never again be experienced 
by me around Block Island. 


Suddenly a large, long, fan-like dor- 
sal fin appeared dead ahead, coming 
at us with express-train speed. It was 
a new type of fin to me, not as high 
as the Florida sailfish but just as long 
and at all times practically clear of 
the water except for the spray which 
was thrown up as if from a tiny mo- 
tor boat. Our tuna squid was in its 





Drawn by Louis Rhead 


This is the Pacific tuna. Tho prac- 
tically identical, unfortunately the 
Atlantic fish do not leap. 





Here is a typical photo of a bunch of anglers landing at the station. 
Note the smiles. 


usual place on the crest of the second 
roller astern and [I let it stay there. 
The fin disappeared for a moment, 
and then a beautiful marlin swordfish 
appeared, the species that has been 
made famous by the writers of the 
Catalina clubs. 

We landed it, but only after one 
of the most strenuous battles I have 
ever participated 
in. On two dif: 
ferent occasions 
he took all of my 
line and he car- 
ried away two 


gaffs. He ripped 
his sides wide 
open in_ several 


different places, 
these rips. being 
from six to twenty 
inches in length. 
After being gaffed, 
he would literally 
lacerate himself 
to pieces in tear- 
ing loose, but my 
hook always re- 
mained solidly in 
position. 

Finally, as a 
last resort, we “gave him the iron,” 
which is the vernacular for throwing 
the harpoon. Our captain made a 
beautiful shot of about thirty feet. He 
was then pulled in without further 
ceremony. When we took him to the 
fish pier that evening, the market fish- 
ermen did not know what to call him 
and I consulted a number of very good 
authorities, all stating that it was the 
first marlin ever taken in those wa- 
ters. He was seven feet four inches 
in length and his weight was eighty- 
five pounds at the pier. 

I am thoroughly convinced that a 
marlin is a fighting fool and sincerely 
hope that others in the Summers to 
come will stray away from the Gulf 


Stream and find their way to the feed- 
ing grounds southeast of Block Island. 

It was time to return and on our 
way back to the harbor, which is in- 
side of a huge breakwater on the Block 
Island Coast, my “landlubber” com- 
panion began to express his opinion 
of fishing around Block Island. 


WISH I could remember some of 

his enthusiastic comments on his 
experiences that day. In true college 
professor dignity, and with words and 
phrases entirely new to fishermen, he 
made a speech to the captain and my- 
self which must have lasted for at 
least twenty minutes or half an hour. 
He later spent the entire evening mak- 
ing careful notes of his observations 
and sent these notes in a form of a let- 
ter to his wife in order that they might 
be preserved for a ready reference 
when any of his friends or pupils had 
occasion to start a possible argument. 

The next morning a northeaster set 
in and it was two weeks before Cap- 
tain “Harry” reported in his mail bul- 
letin that tuna were again taking the 
squid. Needless to say I left when the 
storm arrived and the unfortunate 
necessity of “making a living” made it 
impossible to return before the com- 
ing Summer. 


I have had many inquiries as to the 
ways and means of participating in 
the Block Island sport, and I am con- 
fident more people do not go there be- 
cause they do not know how to reach 
the locality and little or nothing of the 
accommodations. 


HE most satisfactory way is to 
take the Steamer Nelseco II., leav- 
ing New London, Connecticut, at nine 
A.M. standard time, and arriving at 
Block Island around noon. It is im- 
possible to do any fishing until the day 
after arrival. There are a number 
(Continued on page 498) 
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The 
Biography 
of a 
Bear 


By W. H. ELLIOT 


ERY few people have been for- 
V tunate enough to have the op- 


portunity of observing the life 
and habits of bear from the time they 
are cubs until they are fully matured. 
To those of you who have missed such 
an opportunity I want to say that you 
have missed a rare treat. 

Last February some friends went out 
hunting and locating a bear den, were 
delighted upon peering inside to find 
that it was occupied. Having along a 
“fuzee” used in making night signals 
and flares by railroads, they lighted 
this and tossed it into the den. The 
smoke and fumes, as well as the glare, 
had the desired effect, for within thirty 
seconds they were rewarded by seeing 
a very mad large female black bear 
emerge from the den. She was ready 
for anything, but principally trouble, 
and the reason was apparent for behind 
her came a very tiny and angry cub. 
A bullet from a thirty-thirty placed 
half way between the eye and ear ended 
all the mother bear’s trouble and the 
little cub was picked up and placed in 
the back of the stag shirt worn by one 
of the hunters. 

One of them told me afterwards that 
he felt sure that they could have cap- 
tured the cub without killing the mother 
bear, as it appeared in the entrance of 
the den before the bomb was thrown. 
He would have been very foolish to 
have attempted it for the mother would 
have immediately given chase and would 
have kept the trail until that cub was 
given back and would not hesitate to 
commit murder in getting it back. 
There is no way that I know of to cap- 
ture a live cub bear without having 
trouble with the mother sooner or later. 
If a trap was made which would cap- 
ture the cub but not the mother, it 
would not be safe because she would 
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Feeding Topsy through the fence. 


stay around until the opportunity af- 
forded and make away with the cub and 
hurt someone while doing it, if given 
the least excuse. 

Have you ever seen a very angry and 
sulking child? This describes the facial 
expression and state of mind of the 
little cub when it was removed from the 
stag shirt. It was poor, weighing about 
two pounds, and all the way round was 
about the most abject specimen of ani- 
mal life one could imagine. A saucer 
of milk was given it’but this was re- 
fused. Not knowing any better, the 
people supposed that when it became 
hungry enough it would drink the milk. 
As the day wore on it became plain 
that other means would have to be re- 
sorted to if the cub was to live. Ac- 
cordingly, an ordinary nursing bottle 
and nipple was purchased, the bottle 
filled with fresh warm cow’s milk, con- 
taining a little sugar and the way the 
cub became interested was surely com- 
ical and gratifying. After the milk, 
she went to sleep and we thought our 
troubles were over until morning, 
thereby again exposing our ignorance 
of a cub bear’s appetite and habits. 


BOUT eleven that night we were 
all awakened by an awful wailing 
and howling and the only thing that 
stopped it was one of us going to the 
cow shed and getting more warm milk. 
This lasted until about daylight and 
then the same thing had to be done all 
over again. During the day she was a 
very quiet and thoughtful cub and did 
not bother anyone nor make any noise 
except when hungry and then she would 
suck her paw and make a little rum- 
bling sound in her throat which is hard 
to describe. 
The second night was a repetition of 
the first, but the next day the cub had 


a a 


How Topsy Grew from 
Two Pounds to One 
Hundred in Nine 
Months 


decided that these strange humans who 
fed and looked after her must be friends 
and were to be trusted. 


HE house, of course, was the first 
she had ever seen and looking 
around her she decided that her bear’s 
heritage of curiosity should be grati- 
fied. This she proceeded to do without 
delay. None of the house furnishings 
escaped her mischievous little black 
eyes. Even the cushions of chairs had 
to be investigated and with disastrous 
results unless she was carefully 
watched, for she had claws, was born 
with them and knew exactly how to use 
them. 

A name had to be decided upon and 
someone happened to hit upon “Topsy,” 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin fame, who was of 
course black and mischievous, and the 
named seemed to fit so well that the 
cub was christened “Topsy.” In less 
than a week she knew her name and 
would come when called. Sweets, such 
as honey and sugar were given her and 
she soon found them to be much de- 
sired. f 

A bear is a vengeful animal as wit- 
ness the following incident: Topsy’s 
new home was a ranch and in one of 
the windows facing the sun was a box 
of tomato plants. One day she dis- 
covered these and as they had a peculiar 
odor she became real interested in them 
to the point of pulling up one or two 
to see what was under them. She was — 
discovered at it and given a cuff for it 
and went crying into the kitchen and 
crawling into her box whimpered 
about it for a few minutes. Watching 
the lady who had given her the first 
cuff she had ever had, she waited until 
the lady had stepped outside the house 
and then she went very quietly back 
into the room where the plants were. ° 











Looking them over, with fire almost 
snapping from her little eyes, she de- 
cided that each and every one of them 
were to blame because she had been 
punished. 


EACHING up with one paw she 

dragged the box down and pro- 
ceeded to scatter them all over the room. 
Hearing her mistress coming back she 
ran back to the kitchen and getting 
into her box she acted as though noth- 
ing was wrong. She was led back to 
the scene of desolation and again cuffed 
| soundly. This was her first and most 
lasting lesson in knowing that when 
she was told to let a certain article 
-alone, she was to leave it alone and 
she never forgot it. 

Two full grown dogs also made the 
ranch their home. Topsy decided that 
they would make good playmates, but 
/ the dogs did not at first like the scent 
| of bear and would bark. This seemed 
, to frighten her almost into fits. She 

would approach them, showing friendly 
playful signs and trying her best to 
make friends with them. As soon as 
the dogs had been taught not to bark at 
| 
| 








her they easily made up, although the 
dogs were jealous of her and when they 
would find her on the lap of anyone 
around the house they would try to 
crowd her off and take her place. ‘She 
soon came to know that she was the 
favored pet, but never lost her fear ot 
the dog’s bark. 


One of these dogs was quite old and 
was a crab like old people we have seen. 
'Topsy’s delight seemed to be to catch 
this old fellow asleep and slipping up 
very quietly, jump onto him. He knew 
better than to fight back, because he had 
been scolded for it and she knew that 
she could get away with it and when- 
ever the opportunity afforded she took 
advantage of it. One evening just at 
dusk the old dog was lying out in the 
yard apparently asleep. Topsy notic- 
ing him, commenced stalking him for 
her playful leap, but the old dog 
smelled her and just as she was ready 
to pounce onto him, he gave a deep 
growl. She understood the language 
of a growl better than most people and 
beating a hasty retreat under the house 
stayed there for half an hour. 








) A WATERING trough was kept for 
) the horses and discovering this she 
immediately adopted it for her bath tub, 
bathing and playing in the water several 
times a day. On being taken for a day 
to a neighbor’s place where no watering 
trough was used she found a water bar- 
rel standing under the eaves filled with 
water. She dived into this and turning 
‘would come up head first every time. 
Crossing the creek returning home 
that evening, she ran over to a deep 
hole and dove in, going to the bottom 





* 


in twelve feet of water and keeping her- 
self there, lying on her back by a gentle 
motion of all four feet upward, for fif- 
teen or twenty seconds. 


In about three months she had grown 
from about two pounds to twenty and 
was consuming in addition to four 
quarts of milk a day, some solids such 
as cakes and fruits. Current bushes 
were grown on the ranch and she used 
to search them all over looking for ber- 
ries. No one had taught her this, neither 
had she ever seen & berry in her life, 
yet the instinct was there. The orchard 
was her favorite tree-climbing place. 
The apple trees were filled with green 
apples, and climbing up into one of 
these she would have a lot of fun claw- 
ing the apples off and watching them 
roll on the ground. Such pranks as 
this caused the people to give her to the 
writer and she has been his fast friend 
ever since. 


HE evening we drove over after her, 

the truck had hardly stopped until 
she was up in the driver’s seat and 
all over the truck. She seemed to know 
what a collar was and would not per- 
mit any of us to put one around her 
neck. It was a problem how we were 
going to get her home, when finally the 
idea was hit upon of turning a large box 
upside down on the floor of the truck 
and placing sugar underneath it. She 
was called over and when she was under 
the box eating the sugar we tipped the 
box over her. Excitement commenced 
right then, for she clawed, bit and 
pounded and squalled until one thought 
they had boxed up a whole family of 
wildcats. It was eleven miles back 
home and she fought every mile of it 
and two of us were required to hold the 
box down on top of her, and she only 
weighed a bare twenty pounds then. 
Arriving home quite late we decided to 
wire and rope the box down to the floor 
of the truck until morning and in an 
hour or so she quieted down and remain- 
ed so until about five the next morning 
when we went out to release her. We 
decided that she had better be tied up 
for a day or so until she became ac- 
customed to 
her new home. 
Slipping a rope 
between the 
cracks of the 







By June, Topsy had taken on some weight. 


box we managed to get it around her 
neck and when the box was raised 
things happened fast. 


HE had never been tied before. She 

was hungry and was among stran- 
gers. Handing her a bottle of milk I was 
surprised to have it knocked from my 
hand. All of us then grabbed her and 
exchanged the rope for a strong chain 
and collar because she would have 
gnawed the rope and been loose in no 
time. I did not want her to get away, 
alone in the woods, where very likely 
she would have starved to death, be- 
cause she never knew anything but hu- 
man care since she could remember. 
Changing from fresh milk to the canned 
variety did not improve her temper in 
the least and I began to see that some- 
thing had to be done, otherwise I would 
keep on until I was badly clawed by 
her. The next time she slapped the 
bottle from my hands I gave her a good, 
sound thrashing but instead of the box- 
ing cowing her she came back for more 
and would come at me with her mouth 
wide open and all four paws, with claws 
extended, looking for a chance to get 
me. A bear’s nose is a very tender 
spot and a person who has the nerve 
can face a wild black or brown bear in 
the woods with no more formidable 
weapon that a good stout stick, and 
watching his chances can bring this 
down across the upper part of the 
bridge of the bear’s nose and very easily 
knock the bear unconscious. 

I did not want to do this with the 
little cub unless she forced the issuc, 
but picking up a light stick I aimed 
for the bridge of the nose. She saw it 
coming in time to dodge it, but it caught 
her on the tip of the nose and made a 
few drops of blood flow. Up until this 
time she had been making quite hostile 
sounds which were not at all hard to in- 
terpret as meaning fight and still more 
fight, but when the stick brought a few 
drops of blood she immediately called for 
mercy and got it and came and let me 
put my arms around her like a child. 
From that day until this she has never 
offered to fight me, in fact she acts more 
like a well-behaved child. This did 
not break her spirit by any means and 
I believe that if I should hurt her in- 
tentionally, and be in the wrong when 
I did it, I would get hurt. 


Tpke months later she was getting 

rid of six quarts of milk a day in 
addition to two pounds of cake, a couple 
of pounds of raw potatoes, carrots and 
cabbage, besides all the fresh lettuce 
leaves I would bring her. When she saw 
me starting down the trail she was right 
after me because she knew that wild 
raspberries grew in abundance all 
around and that I would pick them for 
her. 
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The first time she found this out we 
were going through the woods and see- 
ing a bush filled with thorns and ber- 
ries called her over and she reached in 
nose first and got stuck by the briers. 


HE whined and tried it again, but 

was too eager and was hurt again. 
Then while she was whining about it, 
I picked a hatfull and she ate them in 
about two bites and looked around for 
more. Going further on the trail we 
found some huckleberry bushes and 
when she found that no stickers both- 
ered, she surely made a feast, but did 
not feed off the bushes as a wild bear 
would. A wild bear will strip leaves 
and all from the bush, but she would 
part the bush and pick the berries with 
her mouth a few at a time. I believe 
this was because she had been made to 
be careful of the currant bushes in her 
first home. 

She opens doors as easily as a person 
and is a nuisance in the house. She 
came in one day and walking into a 
room containing two beds immediately 
made a run and jump, landing in the 
middle of one of the beds. Of course 
the spring made it jump up and down 
and she would jump five or six feet 
from one bed to the other until I finally 
had to make her stop it. 

If one would place food in the woods 
expecting to attract wild bear and then 
left burned powder residue near, no 
bear would come closer than fifty feet 
and would be suspicious to the point of 
running in the opposite direction. This 
little bear seems to be fond of the smell 
of burned powder and at every oppor- 
tunity will hold a rifle and try her best 
to get her tongue into the barrel, seem- 
ingly trying to get more of the burned 
powder scent. 

Time and again I have missed her 
and going in search have found her in 
some quiet place in the woods with a 
stick up in her forearms, walking back 
and forth as a man would with a gun. 
She is afraid of horses and one day one 
of the men had occasion to bring a horse 
near her. She was walking sideways, 
looking out the corner of one eye at the 
-horse and the fur around her neck and 
over her shoulders was all standing up. 
If the horse had so much as snorted she 
would have run for the woods. 


| QUIETLY slipped up on the other 
side of her and she neither heard 
nor scented me until I was within two 
feet of her, so absorbed was she in 
watching the horse. All at once she 
seemed to sense that something was 
very near and she whirled and seeing 
me but not waiting to recognize, made a 
jump straight into the air. All four 
feet left the ground at once and she 
was fully two feet from the earth and 
she gave the most scared yell you could 
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ever imagine. The sound was almost 
human. I almost went into hysterics 
laughing over it, but she very calmly 
walked over to a dead fallen tree and 
climbing up onto it, sat there and looked 
at me as solemn as an owl but was not 
afraid any more of the horse as long 
as I was near. 

Here is something that I have heard 
all my life in relation to bear. People 
will tell you that black or brown bear 
cannot climb certain trees because the 
tree is either too large or too small. A 
bear will climb any tree as long as it 
will sustain his weight. Topsy has 
done it time and again and I have seen 
wild bear do the same. She has climbed 
cedars six feet through at the base as 
well as shrubs only two inches through, 
going to the tops of the smaller pines 
and bending them down to the ground 
to get the sugary substance exuded 
from the foliage. During a rain you 
would expect her to find a dry place 
and go there and stay until the sun 
shone again. On the contrary she seems 
to take a delight at those times in climb- 
ing to the top of the tallest tree and 
laying there with her head between her 
paws, dozing and getting her hide 
soaked. Any time a bear wants to 
catch you he will do so whether you go 
up a tree or not. 


HEY are bluffers to a certain extent 

and when a black or brown is met 
unexpectedly in the woods they will 
snap their jaws, pound the ground with 
their forepaws just to scare you for a 
moment until they can make a getaway. 
This does not apply to a wounded bear 
nor one in a trap. A black or brown 
bear in a steel trap with a light toggle 
is about as dangerous as a hungry tiger. 
They will rush you at every opportu- 
nity and they mean murder. I saw Top- 
sy one day climb up the front end of a 
weather boarded house. This was 
straight up, remember, and no chance 
for getting the forelegs around any- 
thing. She is just a year old but can 
outrun me anytime she cares to and I 
am some runner myself. 

She is fond of chewing gum but eats 
it for candy and goes through my pock- 
ets looking for it. If she cannot get 
her nose in the pocket, I must take the 
gum out for her, otherwise she will 
claw the pocket until she can get the 
gum. 

During the past summer the dogs had 
pups and they were four cute little balls 
of fur and followed at my heels every 
chance they got. They were curious 
about the cub but she was jealous of 
them. They soon learned not to go too 
close to her when I was not around. 
One afternoon they were all around 
me and Topsy came walking up and 
one could see by her expression that she 
had something all thought up. In a 


moment she very gently, with one paw, 
began to pull one of the pups toward 
her, all the time watching me with one 
eye to see what I was going to do about 
it and as she did not show any signs 
of being ugly I let her go ahead to see 
what would happen. 


Wee the pup was finally under 

her body, she reached down very 
carefully and picked it up in her mouth. 
Knowing the cunning of a bear and her 
jealousy of the pups I let her take a 
step or two away from me and then 
told her to drop it, which she did im- 
mediately. She might not have hurt it 
but I believe that if she had been al- 
lowed to carry it off to the woods that 
very likely the pup would have been 
bitten just once and that would have 
been enough. 

During August she accidentally bit a 
hole in the rubber nipple of her bottle. 
The milk flowed too fast and she got 
mad about it and whined while eating. 
Before the new nipple arrived I tried an 
experiment one morning. I filled a pan 
with milk and sat it down in front of 
her and where before she would have 
turned it over with one paw and cried 
for more, this time she was so disgusted 
with the worn out nipple that she drank 
the milk and has never used a bottle 
since. Meat has never been given her 
and just before she hibernated I of- 
fered her some and received a very dis- 
gusted look in return. 

She has never seen another bear ex- 
cept, of course, her mother. This sum- 
mer I intend to take her where the wild 
bear range and give her a chance to get 
acquainted with them. The result 
should be amusing. The latter part of 
October she began to show signs of ner- 
vousness and I rightly guessed that she 
wanted to hibernate, but being an or- 
phan knew nothing about how to start. 
Scooping out a shallow hole, I covered 
this with cedar shakes and then a layer 
of dirt. On showing it to her I was 
surprised to see her go in and after 
looking it over came out again, and 
walking up on top of it she tore it all 
to pieces. She was more nervous, if 
anything, than ever and cried for sev- 
eral days whenever I came near her. 
A LOG building was near that was 

unused and by cutting off the end 
of one of the ground logs near the 
corner it made a hole which she could 
just nicely crawl through. Then go- 
ing inside I boxed up around the hole 
a space about four or five feet and 
three feet high. Getting a bale of fresh 
sweet hay, I scattered this inside and 
when she was introduced to this she 
was like a child with a new toy. She 
did everything but talk, she was so 
pleased with it and spent half a day 
(Continued on page 499) | 
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The Angler’s 
Page 


A Brief Chapter on 
Reels 


By W. J. SCHALDACH 


ses, single action and multiply- 

ing. The multiplying reel is an 
American institution, all of the reels 
that are made in England or on the 
Continent, even now, being of the sin- 
gle-action type. 


Riss are divided into two clas- 


In this country, the use of the sin- 
gle-action reel is confined chiefly to fly 
fishing. Reels of this type are the 
simplest made, being free from gears 
and multiplying devices. The drum 
of a single-action reel makes one revo- 
lution to one turn of the handle. 


The commonest form of single-action 
reel, and one that has been in use for 
years, is a plain click reel with side 
plates and pillars. Reels of this type 
may be purchased in any tackle house, 
costing from seventy-five cents to five 
or six dollars. They are made with 
side plates of brass, nickel plated; vul- 
~ubber, German silver and 
aluminum. These plates are usually 
joined together by means of pillars, 


which are threaded at the ends and 


screwed to the plates. The spool con- 


sists of two discs of nickel-plated brass, 





a spindle of the same material. 


handle proper. 


aluminum or German silver, joined by 
This 
spindle has a small hole near one end, 
to which the end of the line is at- 
tached. The reel base is a piece of 
metal, concave in shape, about two and 
one-half inches in length, made to fit 


the reel seat. 


HE crank handle on most reels has 
a small metal balance opposite the 
Inasmuch as a single- 
action reel is practically always used 
with the click on, this is not really 
a necessity, and is sometimes a nui- 
Sance, as the line is apt to get tangled 
around it. The best types of reels, 


having a balanced handle, are those 
with the edge of the side plates ex- 
tending over and protecting the crank 
handle a bit, so that the handle runs 
in a sort of track, thereby preventing 
the line from becoming entangled in 
the handle or balance. 


The click mechanism consists of a 
small pointed “dog” which engages on 
a cog-wheel and is held in place by 
means of a spring. This ratchet, as 
it is called, is a highly important fea- 
ture of a single-action reel. It gives 
just the proper resistance to prevent 
the spool from revolving so rapidly as 
to back-lash and tangle the line, when 
line is stripped from the reel. 


In fly fishing, also, it serves the 
same purpose when a good-sized fish 
is hooked, and is allowed tc run off 
line directly from the reel. Some reels 
are equipped with a sliding button, by 
means of which the ratchet mechan- 
ism is thrown off or on. In a great 
many ways, this button is a nuisance 
and as there is practically never any 
occasion to take the click off of a sin- 
gle-action reel, it is far better to pur- 
chase a reel with a fixed click (after 
the English fashion) and_ thereby 
eliminate a lot of trouble, as these but- 
tons are constantly out of order on a 
great many reels. 


HE best type of single-action reel, 

and one that is becoming increas- 
ingly popular with fly fishermen is the 
tall narrow reel with revolving side 
plates and small handle attached to 
the side of the plate, without the bal- 
ance weight found in the other style 
of reel. This reel originated in En- 
gland, and it is in that country that 
the best reels of this type are still 
made, but during the past few years 


One of the best types of fly reels. 
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have 
duced a reel that looks like the En- 
glish product, and while it will not 
wear so long and does not possess the 
same beautiful finish, nevertheless it 
will give good service and usually costs 
about half as much as the foreign-made 


American manufacturers pro- 


article. Reels of this design are usually 
made of aluminum alloy, in gun metal 
finish. One good feature embodied in 
these reels is a kind of two-way click. 
When the line is stripped from the reel, 
preparatory to casting, the tension is 
heavy. 


A [gts gives a hooked fish a heavy 

resistance to play against. When 
the line is reeled in the tension is 
light and is less jarring to the nerves 
of the angler than in the case of reels 
having an even click both ways. The 
spools of the reels are seldom more 
than an inch in diameter which is a 
decided advantage, as the angler has 
no need to spool his line when reeling 
in, in order to prevent its overlapping 
and thereby becoming entangled. A 
few of the higher-grade reels of this 
type have an agate line guide placed 
where the line leaves the reel. This 
is an advantage, in that it prevents 
wear on the line to some extent, but 
the angler using such a reel must be 
very cautious not to bump the reel 
against a rock or other hard object, 
lest he fracture the agate ring and 
thereby ruin a fine enameled line by 
having it pass over the cracked stone. 
Most of the reels that are equipped 
with the agate line guide also have 
a compensating or graduated click. 
This is adjusted by means of a screw 
on the edge of the frame. The tension 
of the click is increased and dimin- 
ished by turning this screw forward 
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and backward. The increase in ten- 
sion applies only to the spool when 
the line is running out. When reeled 
in, the tension is always the same. 

The capacity. of a fly reel for 
trout fishing should be about forty 
yards of E line. The ordinary level 
enameled lines ‘sold in tackle shops 
come in twenty-five yard lengths. 
Most tapered lines-are thirty yards in 
length and a reel that has a capacity 
of forty yards will hold one of these 
lines comfortably. “The spool should be 
quite full in order that it may retrieve 
the line rapidly. If a twenty-five or 
thirty-yard line does not fill a reel 
more than three-fourths full it is best 
to put a backing of linen line on un- 
derneath the fly line. The reel should 
be full enough so that the line may 
be reeled in comfortably without pil- 
ing up and rubbing on the pillars. 


N important point that is fre- 
quently overlooked by anglers, in 
the selection of a fly reel, is to get one 
that balances the fly rod. A great 
many anglers use a reel that is too 
light, and this causes the rod to feel 
top heavy and tiring to fish with. A 
great American authority on fly fish- 
ing makes the statement that a fly reel 
should weigh once and a half what 
the rod weighs, in order to insure good 
balance. This would mean that a 
seven and one-half ounce reel would 
be proper for a five-ounce fly rod. Of 
course, this rule does not apply in- 
variably to all rods, as some rods are 
top heavy to begin with, while others 
feel well balanced without a reel. 
Salmon reels are the largest single- 
action reels made. The diameter of 
the end plates is from three and a 
quarter to four and a half inches. 
They are usually made of aluminum 
alloy or rubber and German silver, and 
sometimes of oxidized German silver. 
Reels made of the latter material, how- 
ever, are unduly heavy. Salmon and 
grilse reels are very similar in con- 
struction to trout fly reels, except for 
size. Most of them have an adjustable 
drag, which is regulated by means of 
a screw on the side plate. The pres- 
sure may be made very heavy so that 
a large fish will have difficulty in run- 
ning off the line. 


OST of the better salmon reels 
come from Great Britain, al- 
though there are two or three con- 
cerns in the United States making ex- 
cellent ones. The capacity of a salmon 
reel should be the regular 40 yard 


double-tapered salmon fly line, plus 
two hundred yards of linen line about 
number twelve, which is used for back- 
ing. 

Multiplying reels are in common use 
in this country for still-fishing, bait- 
casting and trolling. Reels of this 
type have the crank handle attached 
to the spool by means of cog wheels 
or gears. In a double multiplying reel, 
the spool turns twice to one turn of 
the handle; in a quadruple, four times. 
A few triple multipliers have been 
made, but they were never very suc- 
cessful, as it seems difficult to gear a 
reel this way. Salt-water reels are all 
double multipliers; also fresh-water 
reels used for trolling and still fish- 
ing. The reel used for bait-casting is 
a quadruple multiplier, because in this 
form of angling the bait must be re- 
trieved very quickly; also, a quadruple 
reel spins very freely and has a 
marked absence of vibration, which 
makes for smooth, steady casting. 


UADRUPLE reels have a long 
low spool in order to allow plenty 
of room for thumbing in bait-casting. 
Most of them have a balanced handle 
which consists of a small piece of metal 
on the crank shaft, opposite the han- 
dle proper, or grip, of the same weight 
as the latter. Some reels are equipped 
with a double grip, and these reels 
spin very easily, because beside being 
of equal weight, the air resistance is 
the same. Both double and quadruple 
action reels have a click which is en- 
gaged and released by means of a slid- 
ing button on the side of the plate. 
Many are also equipped with a drag 
mechanism, similar in character to the 
click, except that it is noiseless. These 
appliances are convenient in trolling 
and still fishing, as they prevent the 
drum of the reel from revolving freely 
and tangling the line, and also give 
warning when a fish strikes. 
Multiplying reels are commonly 
made of. nickeled brass, vulcanized rub- 
ber and German silver or of German 
silver throughout. A few are made 
of aluminum or aluminum alloy. The 
German silver reels are usually the 
best as this material is the most dura- 
ble and wear resisting, and the most 
careful workmanship usualiy enters 
into the making of them. 
Some reels are equipped with jeweled 
bearings and others with phosphor 
bronze and steel bearings. The former 


kind are usually the most costly, al- 
though some of the most expensive 
have plain bearings, 


reels and will 


wear a life time. The reason that the — 
bearings of most reels wear away is — 
because of insufficient lubrication. A 
reel, particularly one used for bait- 
casting, should be oiled thoroughly 
every day it is used, with a very little 
fine sperm or clock oil. 


UE to the popularity of bait-cast- 

ing in this country, many reels 
have been manufactured embodying 
anti-back-lash and level-winding de- 
vices. These are excellent for the 
angler who cannot properly learn to 
thumb the reel and spool the line. They 
are also useful for night fishing when 
a bad back-lash may spoil a trip. One 
of these reels has a bar in front which 
is lifted up by the line when the cast 
is made, and releases the gears of the 
reel. When the bait strikes the water, 
the bar drops down and stops the spool, 
thereby preventing the line’s overrun- 
ning and causing a back-lash. Other 
reels of this type have small gover- 
nors or balances inside, which cause 
the reel to run steadily and stop the 
spool at the end of the cast. Most of 
the level winding devices consist of a 
double-thread bar, which is geared to 
the spool. A small line guide travels 
across this bar, automatically drops 
into the other thread when it reaches 
the end of the bar and then returns, 
carrying the line with it and winding 
it evenly on the spool. Some reels 
have both the anti-back-lash and level 
winding feature combined. All one has 
to do with such a reel is to cast and 
retrieve without paying any attention 
to thumbing the reel or spooling the 
line. 

Many quadruple casting reels are 
equipped with a free spool. In a reel 
of this type, when the cast is made, 
the line runs out and the crank han- 
dle remains stationary, the spool alone 
revolving. When the handle is turned, 
the gears engage automatically and 
the line is retrieved. Free-spool reels 
are apt to be cranky and some anglers 
never master thumbing them. They 
require a very light thumb pressure 
in order to prevent overrunning and 
causing a back lash, but once the se- 
cret of handling them is gotten, they 
are pleasant to use. 


UTOMATIC reels are used princi- 
pally for fly fishing, although 
some anglers like them for still fish- 
ing. There are several different makes 
on the market and they vary but 
slightly in structure. The spool is 
(Continued on page 500) 
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Speckled Trout of the Adirondacks 


A Tale Wherein Angling Experiences, Nature 
Lore and Round Information Combine in 
a Particularly Pleasing Manner — Part 1 


the very name sends through the 

ardent angler! These beautiful 
fish, that are becoming more and more 
rare with the advancing years, still 
hold first place in the hearts of many 
anglers despite the fact that their 
dangerous rivals, the brown trout, are 
making noticeable inroads on 
the popularity of the Amer- 
ican charr. 

There are still some lakes 
and streams within twelve 
hours of New York City where 
Salvelinus fontinalis reigns su- 
preme, and these places are 
the joy and delight of the 
‘native trout” angler who is 
in on the secret. In the north- 
ern wilderness of New York 
State there is a brook and a 
stream that stand out in my 
memory as being the best of 
trout fishing waters that are 
open to public fishing in this 
State. 

Dog Pond and Brandy 
Brook—two names to conjure 
with. The first calls to mind 
with startling vividness a long, hard 
hike with a heavy pack, through a 
wilderness peopled with deer, coon and 
foxes. There is only one way to reach 
Dog Pond and that is by leg power; 
but the energy expended, the aching 
legs and back contracted, are fully re- 
paid when the eye first rests on the 
pond which is really nothing more than 
a gigantic spring. Nestled in the hills, 
it is one of Nature’s beauty spots. The 
shore line on two sides is virgin forest, 
a seemingly impenetrable wall. On the 
other two sides, sad to relate, the 
lumberman has taken his toll, but the 
ugly scar left by the lumbermen has 
been softened by the elements, and the 
gigantic boulders that skirt the edge 
of this part of the pond lend a touch 
of grandeur to the scene that strikes 
deep into the heart. 


Bike very trout! What a thrill 


HE trout of Dog Pond!—were there 
ever such brilliant, red - spotted 
beauties anywhere else on this earth? 
Beautiful, large, well conditioned Dog 
Pond trout are prize fish well worth 
the taking. 

The scene changes as my thoughts 


By RAY BERGMAN 


go to Brandy Brook. There comes to 
mind the distant call of the loon, laugh- 
ing away the hours, the whistle of a 
frightened deer, the spitting, snarling 
fight of raccoons and the “swish, 
swash” of the fly rods in the inky black 
night with the occasional splash of a 
hooked trout. Then over it all the 





The smile the out-of-doors brings. 


glamour of romance, as the moon rises 
slowly over the distant hill and reveals 
nature at her best and man partaking 
of her to his heart’s content. 


M* experiences at Dog Pond have 
been many and varied. The dif- 
ferent tactics I have had to use in order 
to outwit the wily denizens of this pond 
have been a great addition to my fund 
of trout lore. I will try to set down 
a few of these experiences as they hap- 
pened,-and if they add anything to 
your knowledge of fishing I will feel 
more than repaid for my poor efforts. 

The form of the pond is almost circu- 
lar except for the two extremes, the 
southeast and northwest corners. At 
these points it extends out into two 
bays, both being very shallow. A small 
brooklet enters the southeast bay and 
this brooklet is always filled with fin- 
gerlings in the lower end and fry in 
the upper end. As the trout grow in 
size they move out in the shallow bay 
which is filled with weeds. Here they 
stay, growing rapidly on the plentiful 
supply of water insects and tiny craw- 
fish, until they get about eight inches 


long. At this time they are seized with 
the desire to go into deep water and 
move out into the deep circular part of 
the pond where they spend the rest of 
their lives, very rarely going into shal- 
low water again except for short excur- 
sions or when they travel up the small 
brooklet again, to spawn, in the fall of 
the year. Of course I do not 
believe that all the trout 
of Dog Pond spawn in this 
brooklet, for that would be a 
physical impossibility, but I 
do believe that it is only the 
trout that go through the 
stages I have mentioned who 
survive the rapacious appe- 
tites of the large trout. This 
idea is fostered by the indis- 
putable fact that one never 
catches a trout under eight 
inches in the pond proper, 
whether bait or fly is used. 
I have purposely used very 
tiny minnow hooks and the 
smallest pieces of bait, and 
never had the aforesaid state- 
ment disproved. 

The northwest bay is the 
outlet and is devoid of trout, except 
on rare occasions, mostly during the 
high water of the springtime when 
some trout come up the outlet brook 
and pass through the bay on their way 
to the pond. The outlet runs into 
Cranberry Lake and there are some 
trout that make their way the whole 
distance from this big lake to the pond. 
This was proved last year, when Walter 
Chisholm, of Cranberry Lake, caught 
a three-pound rainbow in Dog Pond. 
As Dog Pond is natural native trout 
water and has never been stocked, this 
seems proof conclusive. 

About in the center of the pond is a 
rock shallow—that is, shallow for this 
lake—the water being about twenty 
feet deep. This is one of the very 
best places for large trout and has 


netted me many a_two-pounder or 
better. 
HAVE in mind a rainy day one 


July, when the trout seemed abso- 
lutely lifeless. Not a rise could I get 
though I used faithfully every fly in 
my book and every dry fly in my box. 
I then resorted to night-walkers and 
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A remarkable photo of a leaping trout, taken by the author. The fish is a brown, however, not a speckled 
The brook trout seldom breaks water when hooked. 


trout. 


finally to night-walkers and spinner, 
but to no avail. Not a single touch. 
I had in my book a small Devon Minnow 
finished with gold in such a way that 
it looked like a glorified Xmas tree 
ornament. More from a desire to ex- 
periment than anything else, I put the 
foolish thing on. To my very great 
surprise the first cast resulted in hook- 
ing and landing a two-pounder, the 
next a three-pounder. In the next hour 
I killed two more, both pound fish. At 
this point I should have re-tied the 
minnow on my leader, as it was on the 
point of breaking, but carelessly made 
another cast before doing so. Then 
came such a smash that nearly was the 
undoing of my two-ounce rod. I had 
connected with one of the biggest fish 
in Dog Pond. Too late I remembered 
the frayed leader and my heart sank, 
but I determined to make a desperate 
battle to save what I knew was the 
record trout of Dog Pond. 


T first the old veteran made a run 

straight ahead and the line simply 
screeched off the reel. Putting all the 
strain I dared on the light rod, I finally 
stopped him with very little spare line 
left on the reel. The way he traveled 
toward me then was a caution. It was 
impossible to strip or reel in line fast 
enough to catch up with him. Like a 
northern pike, he went under the raft 
at express train speed and then did 
something rather rare for a brookie. 
With a spectacular rush he leaped clear 
of the water. In a wild, abandoned, 
concentrated effort he made a lunge 
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while in the air, sending himself over 
backward. Just as he reached the apex 
of his magnificent effort, the minnow 
parted company with the leader and 
my record brook trout disappeared in 
a whirl of foam into the black depths, 
never to be seen again. Tragedy? 
Well, I just guess so. If only —oh, 
what’s the use! you know how it is, 
fellows! It’s always the big boys that 
get away, and it’s the logical thing 
that they should. The small fish have 
not the strength, the skill or the wit 
to escape, but the big fellow—vwell, 
that’s why he’s big. 


NOTHER day comes to mind, a 

bright sunshiny day with a brisk 
northwest wind ruffling the surface of 
the water into a sparkling dancing 
ripple. Azure skies, fleecy clouds, air 
like cold wine, and a warm sun. What 
more could one desire? Why, a goodly 
rise of trout, of course! 


The rise came, too, about ten o’clock. 
The surface of the pond became alive 
with hundreds of feeding trout. They 
seemed to be taking a tiny, apparently 
black fly. I put on a black gnat quill 
(dry) tied on a No. 18 hook, did my 
prettiest, but did not get a rise. I tried 
a tiny blue dun and then in rapid suc- 
cession a red quill, g. r. hares ear and 
ginger quill. These were all tied on 
a No. 18 hook and were masterpieces 
of the fly-tier’s art. Still not a rise. 
In desperation I resorted to my old 
Dog Pond dry fly cast, a No. 8 fan wing 
royal coachman as tail fly and a No. 8 
cahill quill ‘as dropper. Then came 


action. In one hour I had caught five 
trout, three on the royal and two on the 
cahill. This was pretty nearly a trout 
to every third cast, for they were so 
gamy that it took the good part of 
eight to ten minutes to kill a trout 
after hooking him. 


HE wine and the ozone in the 

air seemed to enter the spirit 
of the trout, and when one was hooked 
there was no cessation of spectacu- 
lar runs and dives and shakes until 
the fish suddenly gave up, absolutely 
broken - hearted. These five trout 
weighed eleven pounds and the last one 
caught went exactly three pounds. For 
a trout of his weight he put up a 
remarkably spectacular and thrilling 
fight. I hooked him at the end of a 
fifty-foot cast, just as the fly was 
alighting on the water. The instant 
I set the hook, he came straight at me 
with a vicious rush, his dorsal fin cut- 
ting the water like a racing-boat. I 
really thought that he was going to 
dash his head against the raft. How- 
ever, when within six inches of doing 
this, he turned like a flash, making a 
run some fifty or sixty feet directly 
towards where I knew from past ex- 
periences there were some_ sharp 
sunken rocks. If the trout ever 
reached this haven I knew it meant 
disaster to me. Desperately I gave 
him the “butt.” My light rod stood 
the strain, and what is more to the 
point, stopped his rush, although for 
a moment it was nip and tuck, with the 
trout splashing, squirming and milling 











on the surface of the water, making a 
white foam with the extreme effort of 
his last battle for freedom. I expected 
him to sound the depths after this, in 
the way the brook trout has, but this 
fellow had different ideas. 


Rushing toward me he_ suddenly 
turned about twenty feet from the raft 
and then started going in a circle, com- 
pletely encircling the raft. He made 
time so rapidly that he fairly made me 
dizzy. Five times the old war horse 
made this circle, then made seven or 
eight corkscrews, ending with another 
display of foam-making. At all times 
his dorsal fin was above water and I 
could plainly see his every move and 
the set of his wicked undershot 
jaw. For ten minutes he kept up 
the display and then suddenly gave 
up the struggle, lying on his 
side, gasping in utter exhaustion. 
Never before or since have I had 
such a spectacular fight with any 
fish and the thrilling memory of it 
will be with me till time is no 
more. 


N the spring of 1921 I cut a 

niche in the tail fins of seven 
trout at Dog Pond. I was very 
careful not to mark any that 
weighed over % of a pound. None 
of these was caught until the 
summer of 1924, when my pard- 
ners, Clyde Post and Fred Geist, 
each had the good fortune to get 
one. We kept one of them to check 
up on the size and he weighed 
exactly 2 pounds 12 ounces. This 
is a mighty interesting experiment 
to make if care is taken while 
doing it. The trout must be put 
in a wet bag to be weighed and 
should only be handled with wet 
rubber gloves. It doesn’t take very 
much to injure the protective cov- 
ering of slime with which the trout 
is covered. When this slime is 
rubbed off it results in fungus at- 
tacking the unprotected spot and 
this disease often spreads to other 
fish in the same waters. One can not 
exercise too much care when returning 
trout. to the water. 

In marking trout one should take 
only fish of the same size, otherwise it 
would not be a good check-up. If they 
are marked in successive years the 
marking should be different each time 
and an accurate record taken of such 
markings. If done in a careful way 
this is an eye opener as to the growth 
of fish in different waters. 

In the same year that I marked the 
“Dog” trout I also nicked some of the 
Cat Mountain Pond fish. In this pond 
I had never caught a trout over twelve 
inches long and very few of these. 
Picking out a half dozen well condi- 


tioned fish of seven inches long I care- 
fully marked their dorsal fin with a 
little nick, 


HREE years later I caught one of 
them and it was only nine inches 
long and weighed only six ounces. I 
firmly believe that there isn’t a trout 
in Cat Mountain Pond that weighs a 
pound. Why these conditions exist I 
cannot imagine, as the food supply is 
excellent, equally as good if not better 
than Dog Pond. As near as I can 
judge, the number of trout in each 
pond is nearly equal and the ponds 
are about the same size in surface 
area. ‘Dog,’ however, has at least 





A good day’s work. 


twice the volume in cubie feet of water. 
Then, too, “Cat” trout are pretty near, 
if not all, hatchery trout, or descen- 
dants of hatchery trout. 


WO other ponds in the near vicinity 

of “Cat” show, upon investigation, 
interesting facts. Basshout Pond, 
which is almost an exact replica of 
“Cat,” has fish that average about 
three to the pound, with an occasional 
pound fish, This is better than the 
“Cat Mountain” average, which is five 
to the pound. Cow Horn Pond nets 
trout anywhere from 4 of a pound to 
five pounds.’ The average would prob- 
ably go about one pound. 


However, 
the “Horn” is a different type than the © 


other two, both in water and the bot- 
tom. After an exhaustive study of the 
food conditions in each of these three 
ponds, I could not find that they dif- 
fered much in this respect. All of 
them have been heavily stocked with 
hatchery trout and all apparently had 
trout in before stocking. There is a 
doubt, however, about “Cat” and 
“Basshout” ever having any trout in 
before stocking. If this could be true, 
then it seems to explain somewhat the 
differences in the size of the fish. 


To return to Dog Pond for one last 
visit. I have in mind a very unfor- 
tunate trip late one August, when after 
three days and nights of hard plugging, 

trying every method, every trick 
at my command, I was ready to 
give up and pack out. Then I re- 
membered an old stunt that Chan 
Westcott told me of, a stunt to use 
when everything else failed. 


UST before dark I staked out a 

lantern in the southeast bay at 

the edge of the deep water. I then 

anchored within fair casting dis- 

tance of the spot and waited for 

results. Understand, I had never 

caught a trout in Dog Pond after 

sunset or before sunrise. In fact, 

the very best time had always been 

the middle of the day. Bear in 

mind, also, that I had not caught 

a single trout after three hard 

days’ work. During this time I 
had seen only three trout rise. 

Of course, I really did not expect 

any results from this experiment, 

but it was too late to get out of the 

woods before dark and I had half 

a loaf of bread left yet, so why 

worry! However, a nice broiled 

trout to go with that bread would 

be quite acceptable, but really I did 

not expect any such luck as that. 

Darkness came slowly over the 

pond and with the darkness came 

the myriad night noises. It was 

quite enjoyable just to lay there 

on the raft and try to distinguish 

the different sounds. Up near the camp 

I heard the sing-song murmur of the 

“Porky” and presently I heard him 

busily gnawing a piece of floor which 

probably had been saturated with 

bacon grease. At stated intervals I 

heard a bird let out a plaintive sad call 

bemoaning the hard trip south which 

was ahead of him. Then I noticed a 

spot in the water, a little blacker than 

the rest of the surface near me, and I 

recognized friend Beaver taking his 

nightly cruise. In the shadows of the 

deeper forest lurked a raccoon, for I 

recognized his call which so nearly 

resembles an owl. A fox barked on a 

nearby hill and a deer came into the 


(Continued on page 496) 
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A modern American rifle made by the Hoffman Arms Co.—Note elegance 


of design and superior workmanship. 


Modern American Rifles 


The 


RITISH gunmakers have long had 
B an enviable reputation for turn- 
ing out superior sporting guns 

and rifles. This has been mainly be- 
cause from the very start they have al- 
ways catered to the well-to-do class of 
discriminating sportsmen who have de- 
manded the very best, and who by train- 


ing and antecedent expect superior 
ballistic performance, durability, fit, 
beauty, and individuality in their 
weapons. The older British sportsman 


takes pride in turning his old and well- 
used guns over to his grandson in his 
declining years. Our American arms 
factories have never been prepared to 
meet this demand, and indeed until 
lately there was a relatively small de- 
mand of this kind in America. Rather 
have our manufacturers organized on 
the basis of modern quantity produc- 
tion, looking for large sales and a small 
profit on each gun. They have catered 
almost entirely to the men of limited 
means and modest desires, their market 
has been mainly through the sporting 
goods and hardware stores. They have 
turned out good low-priced weapons, 
but everyone more or less alike, methods 
of manufacture being used which are 
conducive to economy of manufacture 
rather than elegance of outline and bal- 
ance. Made by quantity production, 
perhaps twenty-five thousand at a 
time, a certain tolerance in parts has 
been necessary to insure strict and eco- 
nomic interchangeability, and certain 
modification of design has been neces- 
sary to keep down cost. All of these 
militate against the highest efficiency 
and the fit, balance, and beauty which 
should pertain in really first-rate weap- 
ons. 


ECENT years have shown an aston- 
ishing development in rifles and car- 
tridges, and no less of an advance in the 
knowledge of how to manufacture arms. 
Our large arms factories have been un- 
able to keep pace with this development. 
The demand has not been sufficient to 
permit the entire revolution of the in- 
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American vs. the British Product 


By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


dustry in design and methods of manu- 
facture which has been indicated. The 
changes in American sporting arms 
during the past ten years have been 
small and of relatively little importance 
or effect. 


NS a consequence we have seen more 
and more of our well-informed 
sportsmen going to British gunmakers 
to obtain a class of weapons which 
could not be obtained over here. Five 
years ago there were practically no pri- 
vate gunmakers in the United States, 
the general trade going to our large 
factories and the higher class trade to 
England. But as the developments and 
improvements came, and we became ac- 
quainted with these, and learned more 
of the design, ballistics, and methods of 
manufacture of rifles, we realized that 
the British gunmakers were by no 
means keeping abreast of the art. They 
were entirely too conservative, and they 
apparently knew nothing of the work of 
the leading American ballistic engi- 
neers. Their weapons were magnificent 
pieces of workmanship, but they were 
not up to date otherwise. Thus there 
was gradually created a decided Amer- 
ican demand for superior weapons 
which would conform to American 
development and ideas. 


HE great improvement in rifle 

marksmanship in the United States 
also created a demand for weapons of 
very superior accuracy, and we found 
that in the making of really accurate 
weapons the British gunmakers were 
hopelessly behindhand. We had been 
using very superior sights and a firing 
position which, with the aid of a special 
type of gunsling, permitted us to aim 
and hold for astonishingly small 
groups. English sportsmen still stuck 
to older positions and to plain, open, 
non-adjustable “V” sights which did 
not permit of that accuracy of aim 
which would bring out the capabilities 
of a really well shooting rifle. British 


gunmakers apparently knew nothing. 


about all this, and could not be educated 
beyond the standards and methods de- 
veloped many years ago. 


N the making of smokeless powder 

rifles they were and still are using 
standards and methods which were 
evolved when the .303 Lee-Enfield rifle 
was first produced about 1899. 

As a result of this demand for supe- 
rior weapons in America there sprang 
up lately a number of small, private 
gunsmiths who cater to the ideas of our 
modern sportsman as well as their lim- 
ited skill, equipment, and capital will 
permit. Generally, however, theirs is 
merely an attempt to convert, remodel, 
and improve existing arms, and to 
eradicate from them some of their more 
glaring faults. Military weapons have 
improved much more than _ sporting 
rifles, and much of this work of our pri- 
vate gunsmiths has taken the direction 
of converting military rifles into sport- 
ing types, with superior and individu- 
ally fitted stocks and sights. 

We knew that a well fitting stock 
was of even more importance to the 
rifleman than to the bird shooter, 
assuring the getting in of a well aimed 
shot quickly, and a steadier aim and 
hold, of primary importance to the 
rifleman because his weapon may be 
used against dangerous game. It is 
true that our large arms factories 
would make us a stock of special dimen- 
sions to order for an advanced price, 
but always on a certain design which 
they and not the customer determined. 


E knew that slots cut in the barrel 

for the cheap attachment of 
sights, forearm tips and mainsprings 
were inimical to the finest accuracy. 
Some of these slots we could eliminate, 
and some not. We knew that a certain 
fit between bullet and bore, and certain 
modern principles in the chambering of 
rifles, were necessary for the highest 
degree of accuracy, reliability, and 
barrel life, but we could not get these 
at all. We knew that a certain weight, 
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This modern American rifle was produced by Griffin & Howe—Quality 
and individual attention to every detail make it an arm of distinction. 


dimension, and shape of barrel was 
necessary for the highest ballistic 
efficiency, but these things were so 
standardized in our rifles and in the 
machinery for their production that no 
change or selection was possible. 


RACTICALLY no attention could 

be paid to balance, a very im- 
portant matter when it comes to quick 
and accurate shooting. We had a few 
sights from which a selection might be 
made, but if we wanted something en- 
tirely different there was no one who 
could or would make it. Many of these 
matters pertain just as forcibly to 
British gunmakers as to American. 

Several years ago this demand 
reached a stage where it was so in 
evidence as to compel the organization 
of two companies specially to cater to 
it, to build made-to-order rifles of the 
very highest grade of material and 
workmanship obtainable anywhere, of 
strictly modern design, each one built 
to individual requirements, a custom- 
built arm fitted to the individual and 
his requirements and conditions. 

As might be expected, there has been 
found, generally speaking, to be pone 
best type in design. Thus among the 
really expert rifle-bearing sportsmen 
these demands and ideas have gradu- 
ally moulded themselves in certain very 
definite directions, always in conformity 
with’ the findings of our most skilled 
and up-to-date ballistic engineers. 
Certain types, designs and methods 
have been found to be superior to 
others, and so there has resulted a 
crystalization into a type of rifle very 
distinctly American, and very superior 
to anything ever produced before any- 
where, a superiority which extends not 
only to ballistic efficiency but to sport- 
ing efficiency as well. For want of 
a better name we have come to 
call this type the “Modern American 
Rifle.” 


HAVE before me two of these 

Modern American Rifles, one made 
by the Hoffman Arms Company and the 
other by Griffin & Howe, with which I 
have just completed a very thorough 
range test and examination. Let us 
look over these beautiful weapons from 
muzzle to butt and see wherein they 
excel what we have been used to in 
previous domestic and foreign manu- 
facture, and why they are superior. 


Starting at the muzzle, the first 
thing which attracts our attention is 
the front sight and base. The front 
sight blade carries a gold bead with 
perpendicular surface toward the eye 
so that it reflects light with even 
illumination over the whole surface. 
Behind this bead is a very large white 
enamel bead turned down in the base, 
which can be raised for night shooting. 
The base is secured to the barrel by 
an encircling band—no slots—and this 
band at its rear has a long, matted, 
inclined ramp, which, in the act of 
aiming, has the same effect as a matted 
rib on a _ shotgun, leading the eye 
quickly towards the front sight. 


AEN there is a globe, hooded front 

sight protector which can be 
slipped on over the base to protect the 
sight in rough going, or when in a 
saddle holster, or used as a shade in 
target shooting. 

The barrel is round, without any 
slots or screw holes whatever, and is 
made of a high grade of nickel steel 
which is quite rust resisting. It has 
about three times the resistance to rust 
that the ordinary barrel steel has, and 
also an extremely high elastic limit and 
resistance to erosion. The barrel is 
rather thick in diameter at the breech 
and for about an inch in front of the 
breech covering the area of the cham- 
ber, thus properly supporting the high 
breech pressure. Then it tapers with 
the short cone which experience has 
shown to give the most even and com- 
pensating vibration. The remainder of 
the barrel has a gradual taper to the 
muzzle. 

Looking at the bore we find, first a 
chamber which is most accurately and 
smoothly reamed to take the cartridge. 
This chamber is not cut with the large 
allowances for speedy production or to 
relieve possible high breech pressure. 
Such a tight and perfect chamber is 
only possible where the makers of the 
rifle exercise some control over the 
manufacture of the cartridge that is to 
be used, which has been assured in this 
case. 


rats particular rifle is designed for 

a certain make of cartridge and not 
designed to use a number of cartridges 
made with the variations determined 
by six or seven ammunition companies. 
The bullet seat at the front of the 


chamber is very carefully reamed to fit 
the ogive or profile of the bullet exactly 
(that is, the portion of the bullet ex- 
tending outside the case into which the 
rifling will cut), the tolerance being 
less than .0002 inch. 


of Be arrangement of cartridge, 

chamber, and bullet seat is such 
that when the cartridge is placed in 
the chamber the bullet seat takes a hold 
of the bullet and straightens it up so 
that its axis is in exact line with the 
axis of the bore, and thus when fired 
the bullet moves straight forward in 
perfect alignment with the bore and 
receives practically no deformation in 
so doing. With all our older rifles, 
and with most foreign rifles, the cham- 
ber is quite large to allow for a number 
of contingencies which seldom occur. 
The cartridge lies at the bottom of this 
large chamber, and the bullet, before 
discharge, is cocked up at more or less 
of an angle with the axis of the bore. 
As a result the bullet is more or less 
deformed upon entering the bore which 
precludes the finest accuracy, and the 
bore itself is gradually eroded at the 
bullet seat. 


OW we come to the breech action 

which in this case is of the Mauser 
type. There is no better action than 
the Mauser when properly made. It 
is the most fool-proof and the most 
reliable. Its primary and secondary 
cams give it more power to insert, 
extract and eject a dirty, sticky or 
oversized cartridge than any other 
breech action. A pressure or pull of 
twenty-five pounds on the bolt handle 
results in a translation of one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds on the head of 
the cartridge. This is of exceeding 
importance, for a rifle to be used in 
emergencies where the life of the 
sportsman is sometimes at stake should 
never fail to eject the fired case and 
insert the new cartridge. The breech 
bolt is supported by locking lug's at its 
head. In many domestic rifle actions 
the lug or bolt is at the rear of a long 
breech block, and this is now known 
to be detrimental to accuracy and 
durability, as well as being a _ bad 
engineering principle. 


HE steel of the breech action 
has an exceedingly high tensile 
strength and is heat treated in addi- 
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tion, to give it an exceedingly hard 
surface but a tough interior. No 
amount of shooting will cause any 
upsettage, and the mechanism will 
wear out many barrels. 


S contrasted to this, many of our 

less modern breech mechanisms, 
and a few of the foreign ones, are 
made of a soft, easily machined steel 
to enable manufacture to be speeded 
up and cost decreased. These steels 
are not heat treated. Most of them, 
however, have a good elastic limit. 
While breech actions of this kind of 
steel are perfectly safe, yet they do 
not wear like the special heat treated 
steel. A common defect is to have the 
breech bolt acquire a permanent set 
back after several thousand rounds 
have been fired, increasing the head 
space, so that very often a cartridge, 
on being fired, will have its case 
stretched to an undue extent, and the 
case separates—splits in two circularly 
about half an inch in front of the 
head. When this occurs the breech 
action is worn out. 


LL of the working parts of this 

Mauser breech action are most 
beautifully machined, and in addition 
have been most carefully polished and 
adjusted with the finest valve grinding 
compound so as to give the most per- 
fect fit and smoothness of operation. 
The trigger pull has been hand adjust- 
ed to give a pull of 3% pounds which 
has not the slightest suspicion of creep 
or drag. The trigger, safety, and bolt 
handle are all checked to prevent any 
possible slip of fingers in operating or 
firing. The upper surface of the re- 
ceiver has been matted to prevent any 
possible reflection of light interfering 
with a perfect vision of the sights when 
aiming. 

Progressing again towards the butt 
of this rifle, we find a new model of 
Lyman type of aperture rear sight. 
This aperture is close to the eye, just 
far enough away so that the eye stands 
in no danger of being injured when the 
rifle recoils. The result is that in aim- 
ing the aperture is seen as a quite large 
but thin circle which does not interfere 
with the view of the target or sur- 
roundings, thus making aim at run- 
ning game a very easy matter. More- 
over, one quickly comes to seemingly 
disregard this rear sight in aiming, 
and to apparently align the front sight 
only on the game, with enormous re- 
sulting simplicity and quickness of aim. 


S a matter of fact, however, one 
cannot fail but align the rear 
aperture accurately with the front 
sight and the game, although not con- 
scious of doing it, and thus extreme 
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accuracy results owing to the very long 
sight radius. Looking still at this 
sight, we see that this aperture is 
readily and positively adjustable for 
both elevation and windage, and that 
the adjustments read to minutes of 
angle, roughly a change in point of 
impact of 1 inch at 100 yards, 2 inches 
at 200 yards, and so on. Of course, 
very few well informed sportsmen or 
practical shots attempt to change their 
elevation or windage when shooting at 
game. They have their sights accurate- 
ly adjusted for some particular range, 
and for other distances hold over or 
under the game. But the point is that 
without a most accurately adjustable 
and recordable rear sight it is almost 
impossible to ever get a rifle sighted 
for any distance with exactness, and 
the ammunition bill chargeable to sight 
adjustment and targeting is usually 
large enough with crude sights to pay 
for the improved sight many times 
over. Moreover, without properly ad- 
justable aperture sights sportsmen 
practically never develop real nail- 
driving marksmanship. 


PERU the thing which would 
first impress the novice when he 
took up one of these fine rifles would 
be the stock of beautifully figured Cir- 
cassian walnut. Not only is the wood 
decidedly superior in figure, beauty of 
lines, and strength, but it is shaped 
and designed to be a perfect fit for the 
man for whom it is made, so that when 
this man throws the rifle to his shoul- 
der he will invariably find the sights 
aligned with almost perfect accuracy 
upon the object at which he is looking. 
Forearm and pistol grip are sharply 
checked. The forearm is large enough 
to give a firm grip for the hand, so 
that the bottom of the forearm is down 
in the palm of the hand supported by 
the bones of the forearm, not perched 
up on the fingers, with every bone and 
joint of each finger contributing to the 
tremor. The pistol grip is a real grip, 
not merely an excrescence on the under 
side of the stock, but pushed up near 
to the trigger guard so that when the 
hand grasps it a real backward pull 
can be obtained without effort, and yet 
the trigger finger need not contribute 
to the grip, but stands limber and re- 
laxed for its delicate work of trigger 
squeeze. 


aps comb of the stock is quite high 
and thick so that the side of the 
face finds full and perfect support 
against it, and the eye is held steady in 
the line of aim while sighting. The 
butt-plate is of steel, sharply checked 
so that it will not slip on the shoulder, 
and also so that it may occasionally, if 
need be, be used as an aid to climbing 


rough and steep mountains without 
chipping. This butt-plate is full man- 
sized, 5% inches long by 1% inches 
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wide, the size and shape seen on the © 


finest shotguns. 
trap door, and imbedded in the walnut 
stock under it are a_ short - jointed 
cleaning rod, a brass cleaning brush, a 
small one-drop oil can, and a supply 


It has an opening and ~ 


of cut flannel cleaning patches, all — 


ready for emergency cleaning if one 
should be forced to stay over night 
away from his camp supplies. 


HERE is a leather gunsling too, not 
the usual strap, but a real shooting 
gunsling with adjustable loop so that 
it can be used in that most accurate 
of all shooting positions, the standard 
military prone position. The sling 


swivels are strong and noiseless, and 


do not twist or tangle. 


When I came to fire one of these 
rifles I obtained one group in which 
all the shots could be inclosed in a 
2.2-inch group at 100 yards, and an- 
other with ten shots inside a 1.7-inch 
circle at the same distance. The 
average thus was slightly less than 
2 inches. Two inches at 100 yards is 
equivalent to 6 inches at 300 yards, and 
the average machine-made quantity 
production rifle using cartridges de- 
signed twenty or thirty years ago, 
makes about a 4-inch group at 100 
yards, or 12 inches at 300 yards. 


HE various vital spots on a big 

game animal, to hit which usually 
assures one’s getting his game without 
needless suffering, are generally taken 
to be about 6 inches in diameter. 
Therefore, with these Modern Amer- 
ican Rifles one can come pretty near 
commanding his game up to 300 yards 
if he be a good shot, whereas with the 
older rifle the distance will not be much 
over 150 yards at which he can make 
absolutely sure. 


E have, therefore, in these rifles 

weapons which are more accu- 
rate, reliable, durable, and beautiful 
than rifles were formerly made, with 
which the sportsman can make sure 
hits more readily and farther away 
and faster; which, by reason of their 
superior ammunition, give vastly in- 
creased killing power. This is the 
Modern American Rifle; the weapon 
for sportsmen who can afford it and 
who wish to take every precaution to 
assure the success of their shooting 
trips; or for the intrepid explorer who 
separates himself for months and by 


hundreds of miles from any possible 


source of supply or repair. Such types 
of superior weapons have ushered in a 
new era in the art of gun-making. 





The Big Muskie of French River 


How the King of His Tribe Succumbed to the 


T all began with a promise; an In- 

dian promise, and, to make it more 

binding, an Ojibway promise. For 
any fisherman who wets his line in the 
Canadian waters above the Great Lakes 
will tell you that the Ojibway 
always keeps his word. 

We three sat in the canoe; 
husband in the bow, I in the 
middle, leaning luxuriously 
against a bit of board, admiring 
my new rod, and Wilson in the 
stern, paddling swiftly and tire- 
lessly. Wilson Ashawashega was 
his name, chief of his tribe, and 
wise in the lore of forest, lake 
and river. His swarthy face, 
with high cheek bones, was that 
of the noble red man at his best, 
and a war bonnet, gay with 
feathers, would have become him 
better than the shapeless felt 
hat which crowned his dark 
head. But out from under its 
brim peered real Indian eyes, 
beady and black, ever moving as 
they scanned the water and the 
wooded shore. Now his face was 
alight with interest as visions of 
finny monsters leapt before his 
eager gaze. “Yes, we get big 
muskie; maybe today, maybe 
tomorrow, but sometime muskie 
sure. I find him!” Mascalonge, 
he told us, is the Ojibway name 
for the big fish of these northern 
waters, the king of them all, 
who has no favorite haunts but 
goes here and there on his own 
private errands where the waters are 
deep and cold. He loves to feast on the 
small bass which hide in weedy places, 
and if we paddle about silently we may 
be able to catch him on the way to his 
dinner. 


yen? this was a promise indeed, and 
every stroke of the guide’s skillful 
paddle, every glance of those sharp 
eyes, brought us nearer to the joyful 
moment when the line would tighten to 
the sudden strike of “a big one.” For 
this promised fish was to be no puny 
youngling, but the biggest one in the 
river. “I get you biggest fish of all. 
Big preacher! Yes!’ Wilson smiled at 
the thought of the finny congregation 
suddenly robbed of its leader and 
scurrying about in search of a new one. 
“How would you like to lose your priest 


Lure of a Trolling Spoon 


By ETHEL C. PORTER 


from the little church down at the In- 
dian village?” we asked him accusingly. 
He shook his head. “I not Christian,” 
he said. “My wife, she part French. 
She go to mass and take children with 





The forty-seven-pound mascalonge that nearly broke a 
record. The authoress and successful angler stands behind 


the fish. Wilson, the guide, to the right. 


her. But me, I Ojibway. I like sun and 
wind and river and muskie, same as 


my father, same as my grandfather.” 


As we paddled on we understood how 
these forest children might turn for 
their religion to such beauty as lay 
about them every day. For we were 
journeying down French River, one of 
Canada’s noblest streams, whose waters 
rise far up in the trackless wilderness 
toward Hudson Bay and flow through 
the Timagami district into Lake Nipis- 
sing. From here they wander by devi- 
ous ways, then join in one swift stream 
and dash between deep-cut rocky walls 
to Lake Huron and thence to the sea. 
More than three centuries ago the white 
man first ventured down the French 
River in their frail canoes: Champlain, 
looking for a new route to the Northern 
Sea and instead discovering the Great 


Lakes; the Recollet Friars, nine of 
whom came to carry the Cross into the 
wilderness and met their death at the 
foot of the falls which bear their name; 
then hosts of others, some bringing 
the Cross, some the Sword. 

Three hundred years ago they 
came, but they saw almost the 
same sights which meet our eyes 
today; for civilization has touch- 
ed the French River but lightly, 
and an occasional little shack or 
some fisherman’s tent, white 
against the green of the pines, 
are the only things which re- 
mind us that this is the twenti- 
eth century. 


HE dark pine forest still 

runs to the river’s brink, 
but there are more white birches 
and aspens now, and there are 
many little green-bordered coves 
along the shore where, if you 
look carefully, you may see the 
deer come down to drink in the 
late afternoon. Bear are here, 
too, and moose, although you sel- 
dom catch sight of them. The 
blundering porcupine, looking 
like a small and clumsy bear 
himself, sometimes rambles 
along the shore, oblivious to the 
voyagers in the canoe. And in 
the air the maniac laugh of the 
loon rings out and is echoed 
from shore to shore. 

But now fishing is the serious 
provlem of the day. There are 
six other canoes, all from our camp, 
fishing for the selfsame muskie, and 
we must bend our energies to capturing 
the prize of them all. Our light silk 
lines trail behind the canoe, mine to 
the right, husband’s to the left, each 
mounted on a light bamboo casting rod 
and tipped by an artificial bait which 
swims along so wonderfully like a fish 
that it would take a clever creature in- 
deed to tell it from a real one. Wilson 
paddles on and on, with that effortless 
twist of the hand which keeps the boat 
going straight and at just the correct 
speed for trolling. A few pike and a 
bass or two try to make a meal off our 
bait, but Wilson frees them and tosses 
them back into the river where they dis- 
appear in a swirl of water with thank- 
ful flirts of their tails. For we are 
after bigger game than they. 
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Going to the fishing grounds in tow of a motor-boat. 


Now we paddle round and round the 
weed bed where the Indian is sure the 
pious fish do congregate, but the 
preacher either is too busy with his 
oratory to be hungry, or he has dis- 
missed his hearers and sent them home 
to dinner. “Sermon no good. Fish all 
asleep now,” suggests our noble red 
man, and he lights his old black pipe, 
thinking to lure them with its smoke. 
Making medicine with his pipe is one 
of his favorite methods of catching fish, 


and this time he is not disappointed. 


A sharp tug at my line almost pulls the 
rod out of my hand. The muskie at 
last! Wilson’s face lights up like the 
sun coming out from under a cloud, and 
as suddenly is eclipsed in dismal black- 
ness. For the line has broken like a 
thread at the snap of a pair of fierce 
jaws which have gathered in not only 
the bait but a short copper leader and 
the sinker as well. “That fish he have 
big pain. Go find doctor quick,” is the 
Indian’s only comment, but I long for 
the eloquence of a lumber jack with 
which to state my feelings. Now a loud 
and gruesome bellow sounds from the 
depths of the forest, and I arouse my- 
self from my gloom to inquire if it is a 
moose calling to its mate. “No,” says 
Wilson with infinite pity for one so 
stupid, “Ole bullfrog laffin’ at us. Says 
we no good catchin’ fish.” 


E set our teeth grimly and make 
up our minds to force that old 
bullfrog to eat his words. The sun is 
slanting down behind the hills upon the 
western shore, and surely some hungry 
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muskie must be. astir 
hunting for his evening 
meal. A shout from hus- 
band, a sharp struggle, 
and he lands a fine big 
pike, then a few minutes 
later a four pound black 
bass. How good that 
bass will taste hot from 
the pan at supper time! 
But we remind Wilson of 
his promise to find us a 
muskie. 


E glances at the sun 
and says it is six 
o’clock, and that the fish 
will be in the canoe be- 
fore seven. He is very 
solemn about it, and In- 
dians do seem to know a 
lot about fish, so we put 
out our. lines again. 
Every nerve is tense and 
every muscle strained as 
we feel in imagination 
the sharp tug at the line 
which will surely come. 


Five minutes pass, ten 
minutes more, and we 
are growing nervous so that. we jump 
when some animal crashes through the 
underbrush on the shore. Surely the 
muskie will strike at any moment now. 
Another fifteen minutes. The sun is 
sinking fast. Perhaps he won’t come 
till tomorrow. Our hands relax a little 
as we think of the camp 
at twilight and the other 
canoes coming in, bear- ee as 
ing spoils, while we have Wee. 4 
only our bass to show. 
Suddenly, a great jerk! 
The canoe jolts to a stop 
in the midst of a paddle 
stroke. The reel sings as 
the line runs out faster 
and faster. I almost bite 
my tongue in two. “Wil- 
son, Wilson, stop! My 
hook’s caught on the bot- 
tom.” Then two tremen- 
dous tugs on the line such 
as no rock or log ever 
gave, a broad smile on 
the Indian’s face, and the 
fight is on. 

“Give him the line, let 
him run! Don’t try to 
hold him. He’s a big 
one!” Out he goes like 
a flash, then suddenly 
slackens his speed. “Reel 
him in a little before he 
runs again. There he 
goes! Hold your thumb 
on: «thatimine, § bight! 
Never mind if it does 
hurt. Don’t you dare 
lose him now!” Hus- 


And here’s how it’s done! 
of the North Country. 


band and Indian are almost leaping out 
of their places with excitement. Wil- 
son turns and twists the canoe with 
skillful hands, giving me all the ad- 
vantage he can. Now it all rests with 
me. Can I land him? I set my teeth 
and swear by all the Ojibway gods that 
I will. “Look out! Look out! He’s 
coming up. Watch him!” The guide 
swings the canoe around a bit and we 
gaze breathlessly as the taut line slowly 
rises from the depths where it has been 
hiding, and seventy feet back of us 
emerges a long, dark, wicked-looking 
back. If an Indian can turn pale, Wil- 
son does now as he gasps, “Yes. Yes. 
Big muskie! Big preacher all right. 
Look out! He’s going down.” 


OWN he goes with a sudden dash 

which sets the reel spinning. Now 
comes the real struggle. Again and 
again he leaps from the water, and no 
pirate’s treasure could be more gor- 
geous than the flash of his silver scales. 
Laboriously I reel him in a bit, each 
revolution a task by itself, then off he 
goes with a jerk of defiance. Shall I 
ever land him? It is twenty minutes 
since he struck, but it seems like a day 
to me. And now a horrible thing hap- 
pens. My reel begins to wobble, and 
I have visions of a broken rod, a 
snapped line, and one great beautiful 
fish fleeing away from the canoe and 
lost to me forever. Could I ever live 


(Continued on page 500) 





The canoe is the favored craft 


The Mountain 


of the 
Big Snows 


The ascent of Rainier requires 


hardihood and courage, 
but is well worth — 
the effort 


By GEORGE V. CAESAR 


“When the days grow long in the 
Spring of the year, 

And the nights bring soft, warm rain, 

There’s a call that a man can’t help 
but hear, 

A quiet call but its words are clear: 

Come back to the trail again.” 

—C. RIPLEY. 


ENERALLY speaking, there are 
four types of mountain cranks, 


to wit: Automobilists; the com- . 


mon, garden variety of tourists; popu- 
lous mountaineering societies who move 
over the hills like a cloud of locusts; 
lastly, the solitary cranks whose one 
aim in life is to escape “far from the 
madding crowd.” 

Mt. Rainier National Park has long 
held a place peculiarly dear to the 
heart of hermits of this type, for it 
is probably the least developed of 
any of our elder national parks. Of 
its ten largest glaciers, varying in 
length from three to six miles, only 
one, the Nisqually Glacier, is widely 
known to the general public and 
may be seen at close range from 
a road. Approximately four-fifths of 
the Park’s total area of nearly four 
hundred square miles is a wilderness 
of ragged, snow-flecked peaks, bisected 
by profound glacial canyons. Trails, 
few in number, wander over certain 
sections, seeking the easiest levels, and 
some of the finest scenic areas of al- 
pine park and glacier exact the old- 
fashioned measure of toil and sweat 
as the price of their enjoyment. In 
line with the modern tendency of com- 
mercialization we shall witness at 
some later date the complete “develop- 
ment” of this wilderness into a region 
of roads, aerial cable-ways, camps, ho- 
tels, and garbage heaps. The march 
of “progress” cannot be delayed! At 





A halt at timberline. 


present, however, we have not as yet 
improved on Nature in the Rainier 
National Park quite as fast as the 
“improvers” would like. 


The dominating landmark of the 
Park, and from which it derives its 
name, is the great, extinct volcano, 
officially named Rainier but more in- 
timately known as “Tacoma,” the In- 
dian appellation for “Mountain of the 
Big Snow.” The bare statement that 
the peak itself covers an area of one 
hundred square miles, including forty- 
five square miles of glacier of the true 
alpine type, many of them huge rivers 
of ice in canyons thousands of feet 
deep; or to say that the summit pierces 
the clouds at an elevation of 14,408 
feet, rising some ten thousand feet 
above its immediate base; these things 
convey but a small idea of Rainier’s 
grandeur. It must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 


Few events furnish the thrill of ex- 
pectation which comes from planning 
a trip on foot into these glaciers. That 
old, old problem of the back-packer— 
comfort and weight—must be savagely 
attacked once more, with of course the 
inevitable result. A good rule to fol- 
low is to jot down on paper what you 
believe to be the barest necessities, 
and then put the blue pencil through 
half of the items. In this way you 
save much needless waste: thrown into 
the brush en route. 


@ of the most pleasing features 
of the summer climate of the Pa- 
cific Northwest is the absence of rain. 
In town, this feature appeals to you 
from the point of view of tennis, auto 
rides, and picnics; in the hills, you 
offer up prayers of thanksgiving for 


the dry nights and the absence of the 
bulk and weight of a tent on your 
aching back. Tents, therefore, are 
usually unnecesary here, but plenty 
of warm clothing for the freezing 
nights at high altitudes is essential 
for comfort. 


nee regards climbing equipment the 
most useful tool for all around 
work is the alpenstock, a strong pole 
heavily spiked with iron and about six 
feet in length. A thong through the 
upper end enables it to be hung from 
the wrist on rock climbs. Any black- 
smith will make one for a nominal 
price. It is also a good idea for at 
least one member of the party to carry 
a real ice-axe of the Swiss pattern 
with the blade at right angles to the 
shaft. Unfortunately, it appears to 
be very difficult to obtain a really good 
axe in this country. I recall one which 
was bought in New York for a high 
price and which shook apart on its 
maiden trip. About fifty feet of rope 
per three persons is required for use 
on glaciers. The finest alpine rope I 
have ever seen was a ten millimetre, 
hundred-foot length of soft, braided 
linen, made in Switzerland. It was 
practically rot-proof, weighed about 
four pounds, and was exceedingly 
strong and pliable. Such a rope can 
still be obtained, I believe, from Aber- 
crombie & Fitch of New York. 

Snow glasses of either smoked or 
dark amber glass must be worn on 
snowfield or glacier to protect the eyes 
from the ice-blink which is very in- 
tense in these latitudes in summer. A 
liberal application of cold cream will 
serve to protect the skin from severe 
burning. 
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The Carbon and Winthrop Glaciers 


A trip across the north and north- 
eastern flanks of “Tacoma” is a mem- 
orable experience. Fairfax is the 
jumping-off place, a little coal-mining 
town on a branch line of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, about forty miles from 
Tacoma, the gateway to the Park. Its 
chief point of interest to the climber 
detained there over night is the bee- 
hive coke ovens vomitting flame into 
the starry sky. You pass the night 
on a rock-hard bed in the species of 


Rainier and Lower Moraine Park from a ridge of the 
Sluiskin Mountains. 
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The White Glacier and Little Tahoma. 








hotel peculiar to such regions, but 
Morpheus is soon victorious in that 
crisp, cool air. 

In the early hours of the morning 
the dull roar of the Carbon River boom- 
ing over its rocky bed convinces you 
that rain is pouring down outside, and 
you are not finally reassured until the 
streaks of sunlight on the bare floor 
give the lie to your fears. 


Nee an early breakfast and ar- 
rangements for packhorses_ to 
carry the supplies into the foot of the 
Carbon Glacier, you 

swing away in light 


marching order 
over the trail up 
the river. Rainier 


lifts its snowy head 
above the mountain 
range at the head 
of the valley, so 
huge and so near, 
apparently, that 
you mentally dis- 
count the long eigh- 
teen miles to the 
foot of the ice. The 
valley narrows rap- 
idly as you ascend 
the river which is 
soon walled in by 
high mountains. 
Shafts of sunlight 
pierce the forest 
aisles and the trail 
winds endlessly in 
and out and ever 
upward. 

At noon a halt is 
made for lunch at 
the Chenuis Falls 
near the junction 
of the creek of that 


name with the Carbon River. The 
falls lie just within the confines of 
the National Park, and it is a plea- 
sure to realize that their lovely set- 
ting will not be marred by the lumber- 
man, though who can say what our 
Nature Developers will not do? 


HE angle of the trail steepens 

above this point and you now be- 
gin to feel all the extra fat of which 
you were previously unconscious. 
Roots, rocks, and holes in the trail 
make ever-increasing demands on your 
attention. But the end is near. The 
trail descends from the mountainside 
to the gentler slopes of an old glacier 
moraine covered with a growth of moss 
and stunted trees, and terminates ab- 
ruptly in a thicket of alder bushes a 
few hundred yards below the foot of 
the Carbon Glacier. A wild yell an- 
nounces the arrival of the packhorses, 
and the after-dinner pipe at the river’s 
edge rounds out a perfect day. 

The scenery at this point is particu- 
larly impressive for wild and rugged 
grandeur. Mountain walls tower into 
the sky in sheer precipices for several 
thousand feet. To the westward across 
the Carbon River, Cataract Creek tum- 
bles down through a narrow breach in 
the Mother Mountains. Directly in 
front and half a mile up the valley, 
the cliffs of the Sluiskin Mountains on 
the east and the Mother Mountains on 
the west form a bottle-necked cleft less 
than a quarter of a mile in width. A 
hundred foot wall of dirty ice fills this 
cleft and is the terminus of the great 
Carbon Glacier whose source is seven 
thousand feet above and some five 
miles distant. The glacier broadens 
rapidly above its terminus and makes 
such a steep ascent in the first few 
miles that it looks like a gigantic slag 
heap, its harsh and ugly, brown, rock- 
covered slope in striking contrast to 
the soft coloring of the cliffs and the 
cool green of the alpine meadows 
crowning them. In the early eve- 
ning hours these hanging gardens are 
bathed in a warm yellow radiance 
while the depths below are deep purple 
and cold, raw gray. The booming of 
the river fills the air with a throbbing 
resonance. 


4 pate real work begins on the mor- 

row. We pray that it will not be 
heartbreaking, but that will depend 
upon the changeable moods of the gla- 
cier from year to year. At these low 
altitudes, 3,000 to 6,000 feet, the ice 
is completely masked with a layer of 
loose rocks and sand, the debris torn 
from the main mass of the peak by 
the undercutting of the ice and from 
fragments split off the glacier’s flanks 
by the frost. At high altitudes this 
rock cover forms long and narrow 


bands or moraines along the margins 
and near the middle of the glacier; 
at lower altitudes all these bands unite 
to form a continuous mantle. 


NEQUALITIES in the glacier’s bed 

toss the surface of the ice into hum- 
mocks, precisely as a rapid river tum- 
bling over a rough and rocky bed, and 
the presence of large, massive boulders 
protects the ice beneath them from 
melting, thus aiding in the formation 
of pinnacles which project above the 
common level. Travel over such a sur- 
face is laborious in the extreme and 
by no means lacking in danger. Nearly 
everything is loose and_ unstable. 
Boulders weighing tons roll away from 
underfoot at a touch, calling for great 
agility and good judgment. Detours 
are many and progress is disheart- 
ingly slow and fatiguing, particularly 
so when loaded down like a beast of 
burden! Much depends upon the abil- 
ity to pick out the best route, and 
ample time should be allowed for a 
good survey ahead at each vantage 
point. The route across the lower gla- 
cier lies in general close to its eastern 
border, and the objective is a steep, 
wooded slope about a mile and a half 
above the terminus of the glacier. An 
old trail to Moraine Park strikes the 
ice at this point, and its position is 
readily marked by a creek flowing 
down through a gap in the mountain 
wall. It is possible to camp at this 
point if the glacier has been unusually 
difficult, but it is preferable to push 
on to Moraine Park about three miles 
above, if possible. 


Moraine Park is divided roughly into 
two main sections by a low spur of the 
Sluiskin Mountains cutting across it 
from east to west. To the north of 
this ridge the park forms a long and 
narrow valley between the Sluiskins 
and the glacier, but to the south it 
opens into a wide amphitheatre slop- 
ing downward to the northeast and 
east to the foot of the Winthrop Gla- 
cier. The trail from the lower moraine 
of the Carbon traverses the northern 
section of the park, crosses the low 
spur of the Sluiskins, descends steeply 
to a beautiful little lake, then wanders 
through a' patch of woods to the edge 
of the Winthrop where it disappears 
forever in a wilderness of storm- 
tossed ice. 


O need to mourn its loss, however, 

in these lovely uplands where one 
may wander over grassy, flower-strewn 
slopes under Maxfield Parrish skies. 
Here Nature delights in extremes of 
contrast—red, purple, and blue flow- 
ers; trees and grass of the deepest, 
purest green; the dazzling white of ice 
and snow. 





Carbon Glacier and Lower Moraine Park. 


An ideal spot for a base camp is a 
flat meadow near the edge of the Car- 
bon Glacier on the northern side of 
the low spur. Streams of water flow 
down from the snowfields above and 
splendid firewood can be obtained any- 
where from dead Alaska cedars. A 
fringe of stunted, wind-blown alpine 
firs along the edge of the glacier 
affords good shelter from the winds. 
The view of Rainier is the most won- 
derful feature, however, indescribably 
glorious, perhaps the finest and most 
impressive to be had from any portion 
of the National 
Park. Five thou- ‘ 


savagery. Such scenes should more 
properly be enjoyed only by those who 
are willing to pay Nature’s price, and 
it will always be a matter of deep re- 
gret to the old-timers when permanent 
traces of Man’s handiwork mar the 
pristine beauty of this region. 


BASE camp in Moraine Park 
offers many interesting side trips 
of not more than a day’s duration. 
One interesting climb, in particular, 
leads to a height of about 11,000 feet 
on the Carbon Ridge. Insofar as I 


sand feet above, the ee es 


ice waves of the 
Carbon break 
against the precipi- 
tous walls of an 
enormous horse- 
shoe amphitheatre 
or cirque, 3,600 feet 
high, the birthplace 
of the glacier. The 
great hollow catches 
the low-hanging 
clouds of winter 
and condenses their 
moisture into snow, 
thus concentrating 
in a very limited 
area a heavy snow- 
fall which turns 
into ice under ac- 
cumulated pressure. 
In the rays of the 
setting sun the 
cirque reflects a 
warm and colorful 
radiance which soft- 
ens its majestic out- 
lines and masks its 
true grimness and 
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The majesty of Rainier as seen from Spray Park. 
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know this height has never been ex- 
ceeded on the northern slopes of 
Rainier, primarily on account of the 
appalling danger from rock and ice 
avalanches on its extremely precipi- 
tous slopes. 


OWEVER, from the viewpoint of 

a competent mountaineer a height 
of about 11,000 feet can be attained 
without any particular danger, al- 
though somewhat above this point the 
risks over which one has no control 
are unwarrantable. The Carbon Ridge 
borders the eastern edge of the Carbon 
Glacier and terminates in the eastern 
precipice of the great cirque. The 
lower reaches of the ridge are rather 
monotonous but from an elevation of 
about 8,000 feet it commences to make 
height rapidly and there is some in- 
teresting scrambling over steep rocks 
of gigantic size. The 
view to the north and 
east becomes magnifi- 
cent, range after range 


of mountains in the 
Cascade plateau far 
and away to beyond 


the Canadian border. 
To the west, Puget 
Sound (“Whulge”) is 
a tortuous river wind- 
ing through the sum- 


mer haze. Hanging 
high on the _ horizon 
are the snowy saw- 


teeth of the Olympics 
with perhaps a glint 
of the Pacific between 
them. The stillness is 
unbroken save by the 
low rumble of stones 
coming down the moun- 
tain, and you fill your 
pipe and lean back 
against a rock with a 
feeling of quiet content which comes 
seldom in a lifetime. The sense of iso- 
lation and disentanglement from the 
cares and worries of the world below 
is complete. The mind contemplates. 


The Ascent of Ramier 


The fitting climax for such a trip 
should be an ascent of Rainer from 
the northeast and a descent to The 
Inn at Paradise Valley on the south. 
This constitutes a real alpine “trav- 
erse” of the peak and is of sufficiently 
rare occurrence to render it notable. 
It should not, however, be attempted 
in the absence of at least one experi- 
enced climber, nor without plenty of 
seasoning for the whole party. The 
hardships encountered may often be 
very severe—in 1913 I made the trav- 
erse with a single companion, and we 
spent a total of fifty-four hours above 
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timberline, including a night on the 
summit. With a larger party and fa- 
vorable conditions of ice and snow the 
traverse from Moraine Park to Para- 
dise Valley might be made in from 
forty to forty-five hours, but it would 
be wise to make preparations on the 
basis of from eight to ten hours longer. 
The pack sack should be reduced to 
the barest necessities of food and cloth- 
ing, for every pound makes itself felt 
acutely in high altitudes. Enough food 
for two hearty meals per man should 
be carried to the first night’s camp at 
an altitude of about 9,000 feet, and 
raisins, chocolate, and a can or two 
of tomatoes for the balance of the 
climb. In the absence of an alcohol 
stove, firewood must also be packed 
to this camp. 


The best route of ascent from Mo- 
raine Park follows the Carbon Ridge 





Upland wiid flowers. 


to the extreme upper limit of timber- 
line, then bears due east over broken 
shingle and snow slopes to the upper 
Winthrop Glacier. The descent to the 
Winthrop at this point is very precipi- 
tous over a snowfield sloping at an 
angle of forty-five degrees or more. 
The rope is here invoked, partly for 
the experience and partly for safety’s 
sake. The leader carefully kicks out 
capacious footholds, and the rest of 
the party follows in his steps, the al- 
penstock or ice-axe held diagonally 
across the front of the body with the 
point in the snow slope above. When 
the staff is held in this manner it can 
instantly be used as a brake under the 
body, should a fall occur, and it will 
also be able to arrest a slight slip. In 
case of a fall the cardinal rule of the 
mountaineer on a snow slope is to 
turn-instantly on to the face and use 
the staff as a brake, with both hands 


under the body. On a steep traverse, 
the natural inclination is to place the 
staff below one, where it is absolutely 
useless. A second important rule for 
roped parties on steep slopes pro- 
scribes that only one man shall move 
at a time, the others remaining an- 
chored and the nearest one taking up 
the slack in the rope. 


(CARB attention to such points 

as these marks the difference be- 
tween successful, happy trips and 
those which are marred by accidents, 
too often of a fateful character. The 
mountains exact full payment for care- 
lessness and negligence. 


The route now lies straight across 
the Winthrop to the lowest point, St. 
Elmo’s Pass, in the range of rocky 
peaks on the other side. The ice de- 
scends in an unbroken sweep from the 
summit plateau of 
Rainier and _ splits 
northeast and east 
upon a_ sharp, high 
prow of rock which 
constitutes the south- 
western end of the 
range of mountains on 
the far side of the 
Winthrop. This prow 
of rock is called the 
Wedge for the reason 
that no other term so 
perfectly describes it. 
From a sharp, almost 
knife-like terminus 
(the Prow) it widens 
rapidly to the north- 
east, its base opening 
into the White River 
valley. The route 
which we chose in 1913 
lay diagonally up the 
back of the Wedge, 
across the face of a 
very steep body of ice called the Inter- 
glacier, to a camp near the top of the 
Prow. It gives me a chill merely to 
think of that camp! As we lay hud- 
dled in our blankets on that bare, bleak 
rock, with the icy winds howling over 
it in a furious crescendo, and our teeth 
chattering like castanets, we vainly 
searched our minds for a name for 
that camp which adequately described 
its miseries. We couldn’t think of one, 
and we haven’t been able to yet! 


[cate route across the Interglacier 

from St. Elmo’s Pass to the top 
of the Wedge was selected in order to 
avoid the badly crevassed ice which 
barred the more direct path up the 
edge of the Winthrop to the foot of 
the Prow. If the ice looks feasible, 
however, it will pay greatly in time 


and fatigue to choose it in preference ' 


(Continued on page 502) 
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Henry 
Braithwaite’s 
Tales 


of the Forest 


Moose-Calling-Methods and 
Some Experiences 


HERE have been some suggestions 

made to the government to declare 

moose calling unlawful. In my 
opinion I think it is one of the best 
protections they have. 

I would like to call attention to the 
following statement made by Mr. A. J. 
Stone, the talented moose hunter. He 
says, “I wish to correct the general im- 
pression that bull moose can be called 
by use of the birch back horn in the 
belief that he is approaching the fe- 
male. No bull moose is half so stupid; 
such a thing is entirely unreasonable. 
He is simply attracted by the unusual 
sound, and being extremely curious, en- 
deavors to locate the meaning of this 
strange thing in his home.” My opinion 
is that Mr. Stone has had very little 
experience, and knew little or nothing 
about moose. I have abundant proof 
that I have called many moose for re- 
liable sportsmen. They have shot many 
bulls with cows coming with them, and 
we have often been amused by the cow 
walking back and forth in front of the 
bull, making a low whining noise and 
rubbing her head against his neck and 
shoulders, trying to stop him. At dif- 
ferent times I have known the cow to 
remain around some time after we had 
commenced skinning the bull. 

I have the credit of being a good 
caller and admit I have called up a 
great many moose, but I have no way 
of knowing how many I scared away. 
I have often been amused at the skill 
some men claim they use in calling 
moose; but in considering it according 
to their version, I think the moose de- 
serves more credit than they do, judg- 
ing from my own experience. 

I remember once of taking a sport- 
ing man toward a lake where we ex- 
pected to find moose. We heard a cow 


-alders. 





Henry Braithwaite ready to summon a bull moose. 


call when we were a short distance from 
our camp. The bull answered a long 
way off and I decided to stop and await 
events, as I might learn something. 
Finally, we heard the bull coming, 
breaking everything before him. He 
stopped two or three hundred yards in 
front of us, evidently listening for the 
cow. I gave a low call like a cow call- 
ing a calf, and he immediately answer- 
ed and charged toward us. I whispered 
to my sporting man not to shoot till 
we had seen what he would do, as there 
were plenty of trees to dodge behind 
and we were perfectly safe. He evi- 
dently didn’t think so, for as soon as 
the moose came in sight, he commenced 
filling him full of lead and spoiled a 
scene I was anxious to see. I think the 
cow deserved more credit in that case 
than I. 


WAS very anxious when I first com- 

menced moose hunting to learn the 
art of calling and hired one of the best 
Indians I knew of. He had the reputa- 
tion of being a good caller and deserved 
it, for he was as good as any I have 
ever heard. I took him to a dead-water 
I knew harbored plenty of moose. He 
wouldn’t go out until nearly dark and 
we paddled down the dead-water and 
commenced calling.: Soon we got an 
answer and could hear a moose coming. 
Inside of twenty minutes a moose step- 
ped out into the water. I could see a 
black object and was quite sure it was 
a moose. The Indian said, “There he 
is, give it to him.” I obeyed the order 
as quickly as possible. The flash of the 
gun blinded me but we could hear a 
great rush and smashing of bushes, 
and the rattling of horns through the 
-We listened and it still kept 
going farther away. The Indian said, 


“Hush, you miss him.” I had my doubts 
of it for I had fired for the center of 
the object and it wasn’t over fifteen or 
twenty yards away. 


Fibres there was nothing to do 
but go to the tent and give in to 
the Indian that I had missed him, as he 
said he had heard horns a long ways 
away. The next morning I started to 
look matters over. I could easily find 
the trail as the water was muddy and 
I could see the tracks on the bank and 
broken bushes. I went in about a hun- 
dred yards from the shore and there 
lay a big cow moose with a_ bullet 
through her, back of the shoulders. She 
had come in ahead of the bull which, I 
afterward learned, they often do. 
That put an end to my calling after 
dark, and I claim to be the first man to 
attempt to call moose in daylight. I was 
hooted and laughed at by nearly every 
hunter in the country, but I think my 
past experience shows that I succeeded. 
There are more ways than one of call- 
ing moose. By studying their habits 
and using a little common sense you 
can get many moose you couldn’t call 
with a horn. If possible, never call on 
dry land where you can leave a scent. 
If a moose is a mile away, he may 
come in the dark after you leave and 
look the ground all over; and the most 
singular thing is he can come to the 
exact spot where you called. This has 
been proved to me by moose coming 
and pawing up the ground where [ 
stood. In calling from a canoe or wad- 
ing in the water, a plan I have often 
followed is to call just before or at sun- 
down, and if I don’t get an answer I go 
there quietly the next morning and look 
the ground over and listen. I have 
(Continued on page 501) 
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Doe in an ice-bordered pool, a very artistic photo. 


Wild Life in the National Forests of 
the Pacific Northwest 


HE National Forests in the 
ali states of Oregon and Washing- 

ton cover twenty-seven million 
acres of forested land. They stretch, 
like a dark green mantle dotted with 
ermine peaks, along the Cascade 
Range from the Canadian boundary 
south through the two states to the 
California border. In addition to those 
in the Cascade Range, Washington’s 
forests cover, to the west, the Olympic 
Mountains on the peninsula of that 
name, the Kettle River Mountains in 
the extreme northeast corner of the 
state, and also down in the southeast 
corner, a spur of the Blue Mountains 
that juts up into the state from Ore- 
gon. 

In addition to the five in the Cas- 
cade Range, Oregon’s national forests 
cover the Siskiyou Mountains, a broken 
string along the coast Range, and in 
the eastern part of the state, the Blue 
Mountain group. The national forests 
are largely confined to the rough, 
broken, and forested parts of the two 
states. The lower portions are for the 
most part timbered, especially those in 
the Douglas fir belt. Their higher 
peaks are perpetually snow-covered, 
and their highest elevations are either 
above timberline or covered at best 
with scrubby, windswept forest. Thus 
embracing the heavy timber country 
as well as the highest elevations of the 
two states, they are the haunts of wild 
life. Here are the natural sanctuaries 
where the wild things find food and 
protection; the forest has from time 
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immemorial, the world over, been the 
abiding place of furred and feathered 
life. 

The range in elevation of the na- 
tional forests of the Pacific Northwest 
is reflected in the variety of forest 
cover, from the heavy stands of Doug- 
las fir and Sitka spruce forest of the 
relatively low Coast region, to the 
mountain hemlock of the high Cas- 
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cades, and the open, yellow pine type 
of eastern Oregon and Washington. 
The contrast is most marked between 
the forests of the regions west of the 
Cascade Range and those on the east. 

The forester has ever considered 
himself a guardian of the game as well 
as of the forest, in this and other 
countries. With the European forester, 
game propagation and care occupy a 
far more important place in his forest 
plans than with us. Our federal For- 
est Service, in whose hands rest the 
protection and management of these 
government-owned timbered areas, has 
always felt a keen interest in the con- 
servation of game and all wild life. 
Game has always been considered one 
of the resources and attractions of the 
American forests. 

The forest rangers as they go about 
their business in the forest, riding its 
trails, looking out for fire and trespass, 
have an opportunity that comes to few 
to know the haunts and habits of the 
game animals and also the predatory 
animals of the wilds and to appreciate 
what a heritage this wild life may be 
to a people if properly handled. The 
interest of the forester in game ani- 
mals of the National Forests is a very 
practical one. 


ERE in the Pacific Northwest 
every field forest officer is com- 
missioned a deputy state game warden 
and actively cooperates so far as pos- 
sible with the state game commissions 
in seeing that the laws of the state, as 


to hunting and fishing, 
are complied with. The 
ranger helps to stock 
with game fish the 
little lakes far back in 
the mountains, often 
packing in on his back 
the cans of little fish 
fry. 

In the Pacific North- 
west this heritage of 
wild life is a “ich one. 
In no other part of the 
United States is there 
such a variety nor 
such an abundance of 
life in the forest. Deer, 
black-tailed, white-tail- 
ed and mule; black and 
grizzly bear; mountain 
sheep and mountain 
goat; antelope; ani- 
mals of the plains, the 
forests, and the peaks. 

Periodically the for- 
est ranger is called on 
to draw up an estimate 
or census of the num- 
bers of game and pred- 
atory animals of his district, which 
information is in turn supplied to the 
game commissions of the two states. 


UCH a census in the nature of 

the case must be a rough estimate, 
but made as it is by the men on the 
ground, it represents perhaps the most 
accurate figure possible on the num- 
ber of game animals on any given Na- 
tional Forest, or in any group of 
National Forests. Such a census in- 
cludes, of course, only animals within 
the federal forested areas. and not 
for the states as a whole. 


A census has been recently compiled 
for the 27,019,200 
acres included 
within the twenty- 
two National For- 
ests of Oregon 
and Washington. 
These figures are 
of decided interest 
to all sportsmen 
as well as to 
lovers of wild life. 
For the fourteen 
National Forests 
comprising 15,426,- 
360 acres) of the 
State of Oregon 
the 1923 census 
shows an estimate 
of 52,000 deer in 
the state on the 
National Forests 
alone, divided into 
34.000 black-tailed, 
18,000 mule deer, 
and 75 white-tail- 





Ground squirrel in the protecting hand of a forest ranger. 


ed. Black-tail are reported from 
eleven of the forests, mule deer from 
ten and white-tail from four only. 
Elk or wapati are reported from eleven 
of Oregon’s forests, ranging from an 
estimate of 1,500 on one forest down 
to ten on another, with a total of 3,000 
head. Antelope, a plains animal, is re- 
ported from only one forest and that 
in the south-central part of the state. 
Mountain sheep appear on the estimates 
of but two Oregon forests, with a total 
of 45 animals. No mountain goats are 
reported in the state. 


Washington with its Cascade Range 
far more broken and spreading out 


along tke Canadian 
border to a great width 
olfers perhaps a safer 
retreat for wild life 
than does Oregon. On 
the 11,592,900 acres in 
the eight National For- 
ests in the state of 
Washington the forest 
rangers estimate that 
there are 25,000 deer, 
with 17,000 black-tail, 
829 white-tail (report- 
ed from three forests 
only) and 7,000 mule 
deer. Elk are report- 
ed from seven forests, 
totaling §,(00 head. 
The Olympic National 
Forest, the home of 
the rare Roosevelt elk 
(Cervus Roosevelt), 
reports 7,000 head of 
this species. Both 
mountain sheep and 
mountain goats are re- 
ported for Washing- 
ton, 25 of the former 
and 3,000 of the latter, 
to be found on six of the National For- 
ests of the state. 


eee estimates of fur-bearing ani- 

mals made by the rangers must 
be recognized as even more approxi- 
mate figures. Among these are badger, 
beaver, fox, bobcat, lynx, mink, musk- 
rat, marten, and otter. For Oregon’s 
fourteen forests the estimated totals 
run: badger, 6,000; beaver, 8,000; fox, 
3,000; mink, 10,000; muskrat, 6,500; 
marten, 1,000; otter, 400; lynx, 90. 
For Washington’s eight National For- 
ests the figures are: 9,000 muskrat; 


(Continued on page 496) 





A pair of bull elk taking to the water, 
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SUMMER FISHING 


ND so when there comes a peculiar whiten- 
ing of the chestnut crowns I know it is time 
to plan a few days upon the river. The days 

are “on fire from the lamp of the sun,” and earth 
seems charmed into a soft, indolent silence. Idle 
winds drift from choric boughs to adventure over 
yellow grain and rustling corn fields. A sibilant 
murmur rises from bending blade and stalk, from 
silk and tassel. Skies that are Grecian in color 
and movement float up from far horizons and sail 
down a blue sea behind pine-studded hills. Out of 
a sun-steeped, dust-laden elm sweeps the strong 
and harsh whirr of cicada—the musician who 
ushers in the flood-tide of summer. 

The rising of a yellow sun finds me heading riv- 
erward. The subtle emanation of a shower- 
drenched earth rides the morning winds, and races 
through the body like old wine. Wild are these 
heavy odors of dawn, so utterly soothing, so inti- 
mate their invasion. The nostrils expand without 
effort, while miles lose their noonday lengths and 
the walk to the river becomes an exhilarating 
jaunt. The birds are singing up the sun. The 
wind is in the west—the good sign of the almanac 
fishermen. 

I hear the elusive note of a hidden blue jay as 
I swish through long grasses gemmed with dewy 
diamonds, and the sound has an insolence and 
splendid audacity that is truly likable. It might 
be one of the river gods interpreting a passing 
mood of time and place. In a few minutes I stand 
under the bough of a ragged sycamore, rigging the 
rod and sweeping a speculative eye up and down 
the ribbon of a smoky river. I make no plans for 
certain fish—I come to take what the water has to 
offer. And to fish with such a magnanimous spirit, 
I am sure the river will be friendly, and meet mood 
with mood. 

The first cast sends the little spoon glistening 
like a silvery insect into the pallid wraiths hover- 
ing above the imperceptible current, then I listen 
to a soft splash, and as an errant zephyr whips the 
mist into flight I catch the shifting gleam of the 
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lure, and with a wrist movement give it life and 
movement. No drug of Timor can produce the 
feeling of sheer elation in knowing I am once more 
within sound of running waters and shining sands 
and singing birds. With a pipe burning a mixture 
of three states, with a primal cast drawn shore- 
ward in satisfying failure, the day begins. Fish- 
ing assumes a raiment of delight, a poetry of sport, 
not only for what it is, but what it suggests and 
offers to the passing of time. It is environment. 
To fish amidst song, scents, beauty of awakening 


- landscapes, is not this the flower of piscatorial ad- 


venture? 
w wW w 


BIG GAME ANIMALS ESTIMATED ON 
159 NATIONAL FORESTS 


ORE than 687,000 head of big game animals 
make their home on Uncle Sam’s 159 Na- 
tional Forests, announces the Forest Service 

of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
which has just completed the compilation of a count 
made in 1924. 

Compared with the previous year the 1924 fig- 
ures represent an increase of about 44,000 head 
after due allowance is made for 44,300 head of bear 
which were not included in the estimates of former 
years but which are included-in the 1924 estimates. 

Forest Service officials explain that this increase 
may be caused by the fact that 1924 was a very 
dry year in the West and that the drought condi- 
tions resulted in an unusual concentration of game 
animals around watering places which enabled the 
Forest Rangers to make closer estimates than in 
former years. It is also cxplained that only ani- 
mals using National Forest ranges are included in 
the estimates and that no account was taken of ani- 
mals which graze almost entirely on adjacent Fed- 
eral lands or on privately-owned areas. 

Deer represent the vast bulk of the big-game ani- 
mals with a total for 1924 of 550,500 compared 
with 511,200 last year. An analysis of the figures 
shows that except in a few National Forests lo- 
cated in California, deer show a uniform increase. 
These few exceptions may be the result of closer 
estimates rather than any real increase in number. 

The five States credited with the largest number 
of deer are, in the order of their rank, California, 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and Arizona. Alaska, 
also, is credited with about the same number— 
50,000 head—as the two last named States. 

In the 1924 estimates bears were included as 
game rather than as predatory animals, the figures 
showing 44,300 head on the 159 National Forests. 
Of this total 38,700 were of the black and brown 


varieties, the balance of 5,600 being grizzlies. 


Nearly all grizzlies listed were found on the two 
National Forests in Alaska alone. Montana is the 
only State in which the Forest Rangers were able 
to find more than a scattering few of this bear. 

Elk have increased in all western forests, more 
than 52,600 head being listed for 1924 compared 
with 49,500 in 1923. On the Teton National Forest 
bordering the Yellowstone National Park the elk 
herd has shown a notable increase because of three 
excellent seasons with mild winters and satisfac- 
tory summers. Forest Service officials are again 
facing the question of keeping this herd down to a 
number that can be supported by the available 
forage. 


) 


Antelope, or pronghorns, are still in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. The 1924 count shows only 
a few more than 5,000 of these animals, most of 
which are to be found in the National Forests of 
Arizona and Idaho. 

w w w 


VIRTUES OF THE BARBLESS HOOK 


GREAT deal is being written about the 
barbless hook nowadays and it seems that 

_ most anglers agree with the sportsmanlike 
principle of the thing. We wonder, though, how 
many of these anglers have actually used the barb- 
less hook and have thus overcome whatever preju- 
dices they may have had in regard to its holding 
power. 

On distinct trips to both trout and bass waters, 
members of the FOREST AND STREAM staff have 
used the Jamison hook with complete satisfaction. 
Its humane qualities become apparent the moment 
a small fish is hooked; no injury is done and 
(provided, of course, care is used in handling) the 
youngling returns to its element none the worse 
for its experience. 

The holding power of the hook is particularly 
worthy of note. So long as a taut line is main- 
tained, there is not the slightest danger of the 
quarry’s escaping. Inasmuch as the taut line is 
one of the angler’s first principles, this should en- 
tail no difficulty. However, we have observed that 
on several occasions, due to unexpected rushes of 
the fish, the line became slack, yet the hook held. 

Summing up, we fail to find any difference in 
holding power between the barbless and the old- 
style hook. We advise all readers who are not fa- 
miliar with the barbless hook to give it a thorough 
try-out, and we venture the opinion that all skep- 
ticism relative to its merits will be removed once 
and for all. 

w w ad 


THE MYSTERY OF ANGLING 


F all the recreations of man, there is none 
more alluring, more filled with the magic 
of mystéry than fishing. No angler can ex- 

plain why he fishes or what the compensation. On 
swift and silent wings the spell envelops man at 
intermittent times and he turns gladly, almost 
wildly, to his rod and lures, a willing victim to a 
strange world-old sorcery. 

He spends a day along some talking stream and 
tilts a lance with the Goddess of Luck. The time 
so used may be filled with the dreams of a living 
Arcadia, the gentle adventures of piscatorial epi- 
sodes, and that fine portion of fishing which slips 
unaware into the witchery and entanglement of 
sheer pleasure. A perfect day passes into the Val- 
halla of Angling. Fishing becomes a matter of 
mood and man. 

Fishing has been called a disease by many men. 
It is a harmless malady. It belongs to the list 


of imaginary ailments like Spring fever, Summer , 


madness, the itching foot, the wanderlust. It 
catches man unawares, in a sort of spiritual en des- 
habille. It is the stuff of dreams which makes the 
“noets, whose sweet spell 
Can make a garden of a cell!” 
Fishing is a mystery. It has changed the leop- 
ard’s spots—think of the otter and the osprey. 
So strong, compelling, elemental is the lure, man 


listens as to a siren, and goes to a day on the 
stream. With Childe Harold the spiritual being 
longs for a dwelling place in the desert or the wil- 
derness, and fishing is the answer. A day amidst 
the inscrutable, indefinable magic and mystery of 
landscapes soothes like balm, and calms the rest- 
less spirit like a benediction. The world is once 
more a place of sweet living and enjoyment. 
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PRESENT-DAY TENDENCIES IN BAIT 
CASTING 


N harmony with the tendency of the times 
| toward conservatism and better sportsmanship, 

light lures in bait casting are now occupying 
the attention of anglers. 

Bait casting is distinctly an American achieve- 
ment, having for its background the capture of 
a fighting fish as truly native as the Indian, viz., 
the black bass. 

Since the origin of the sport some decades ago, 
radical changes have come over all articles of 
equipment used by the short rod caster. In the 
process of evolution, the rod probably has received 
the greatest attention. From a heavy, stiff, club- 
like affair, devoid of action, our rod makers have 
developed beautiful examples of near perfection. 
Present-day rods are lithe without weakness, 
active and sympathetic to the angler’s touch. In 
addition, they have been so reduced in weight as 
to make their handling a positive pleasure through- 
out the day’s angling. 

Reels, on the other hand, have undergone but 
few changes. With the exception of aluminum 
spools, free spool devices and level winding 
mechanisms, they are essentially as first designed 
by the old school of reel makers, Meek, Milam and 
Talbot. In fact, many fine old examples of quad- 
ruple multipliers by these makers are still in use. 
Years of experimenting have given us good 
reliable lines of silk, well braided throughout their 
length and perfectly adapted to work for which 
they are intended. 

Lures, it seems, have been the slowest of the 
bait casting essentials to evolve, and this despite 
the fact that experiment and invention has never 
ceased since the day of the old ‘‘expert”’ plug, with 
its long wooden body and formidable array of 
gang hooks. 

The reason probably is that makers of baits 
have laid undue stress on color and design, over- 
looking the fact that bulk and weight are handi- 
caps rather than assets. The best plug baits of 
to-day are without question the light, trim and 
beautiful examples now turned out by leading 
manufacturers. Without the addition of numer- 
ous gangs, the heavy, cumbersome plug becomes 
innocuous, and public sentiment is rapidly out- 
lawing the gang hooks. 

During the past few years, manufacturers have 
produced in increasing quantities many forms of 
weighted flies, bugs, pork rind lures and spinners. 
They are artistic and pleasant to handle, and 
though bearing but a single hook they are highly 
efficient. 

One has but to use light lures in combination 
with the proper tackle to realize that through 
their agency bait casting finds its highest expres- 
sion. 
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Water Carrier and Cooler for the 
Auto Camper 


CONVENIENT water container 

as well as cooler can be made 
from heavy canvas cut according to 
the dimensions of the drawings. The 
sides of the water bag will fold up, 
leaving a base section without any 
seams. The sides will have to be sewed 
upon a machine with a double line of 
stitching. This will leave 
the top open a width of six 
inches. Heavy weight can- 
vas will not leak and there 
is no need to waterproof 
it if the canvas is of proper 
weight, such as used in the 
army tent material. Dou- 
ble stitching of the seams 
along the diagonal sides 
will take care that this sec- 
tion is water-tight. 

The bag filled with wa- 
ter can be attached to the 
running-board by two loops 
of canvas sewed upon the 
lower corners. Rawhide 
lacing is passed through 
the loops and tied to two 
eyelets screwed into the 
running board. The top 
of the bag should have some sewed-in 
eyelets or rings through which a light 
rope or rawhide lacing may be passed 
and the end tied to some convenient 
place such as the lower part of the 
windshield rod or possibly to the side- 
light support. 

The top piece cover can be made 
from a strip of canvas 12 by 8 inches. 
By folding the top piece over, the top 
of the bag along the dotted lines shown 
in the top-piece drawing, you will have 
not only a cover, but one that will be 
dust-proof. Two eyelets sewed into the 
top-piece cover will allow the rope or 
rawhide support to be passed through, 
holding the cover on the bag firmly. 
The two loop pieces can be cut to fit 
and sewed along the lower corners of 
the bag, allowing a few inches to 
form the loop. The ends of the loop 
pieces are to be sewed upon the bag. 

If you first make the bag and then 
cut a piece of paper the size of the 
top piece cover and practice folding 
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it, you can then cut the top piece from 
this paper pattern and get it to fit 
right with the eyelet holes in the right 
place. 

The advantage of such a water car- 
rier lies in the fact that it can be 
placed on the car where it is quickly 
used and filled and takes up little 
room. If the bag is thoroly wet before 
filling it, the water on the outside will 
evaporate, cooling the sides of the bag 





GoJo. Water Carrier a 


How it looks on the running board. 


and this in turn will cool the water in 
the bag. The position of the bag on the 
running-board is such that it will get a 
lot of wind which will make for rapid 
cooling enroute. While on the road all 
that will be necessary to fill the water 
bag will be to drive alongside of some 
water supply. In camp, if the top piece 
is removed, one can get water quickly 
from the bag by simply untieing the 
support rope at the top. 

The army canteen employs this prin- 
ciple of evaporation from the sides of 
the canvas cover, which, if wet, will 
cool the canteen and keep the water 
within quite cool. 

W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Sheath for Hunting Knife and 
Axe 


All of the well-known makes of 
knives and axes show painstaking 
study of the sportsman’s requirements, 


relative to utility and niceness, This 
consideration, however, seems to cease 
with the completion of the knife or 
axe, little or no thought being given 
the sheath, that very necessary requi- 
site to the proper care and conveyance 
of either knife or axe. 

The weaknesses, based upon my own 
experience, and that of many of my 
sportsman friends, are several; i. e., 
the sheaths for knives of the “Marble’s 
Woodcraft Type,” a very 
serviceable all-around 
knife, are usually very 
flimsy affairs, single 
stitched, and_ reinforced 
with rivets. This stitching 
usually fails to stand the 
trials of one real hunting 
trip, and more serious still, 
are the rivets placed in 
front of the blade. It has 
been the writer’s experi- 
ence that with limited use, 
the blade works its way to 
these rivets, making it im- 
possible to avoid dulling 
the edge. This is also the 
case with most axe sheaths 
now on the market. 

The writer after numer- 
ous unpleasant experiences 
with this form of sheath, finally had 
one made by a good harness maker. 
This, after the strain of several exten- 
sive trips into the wilds, is still in first 
class condition. He followed the essen- 
tial lines of the standard stock model, 
with these exceptions; i. e, the back 
piece containing the belt slots, he had 
made of soft, but heavy sole leather. 
In the front, or face half of the sheath, 
he made use of a lighter, though still 
heavy leather. Then while the stock 
was wet he had the front piece molded 
to the shape of the knife blade, and 
lower third of handle. Between front 
and back halves, where stitching 
would run, he had inserted a_ three- 
eighth inch strip of soft leather, one- 
sixteenth inch thick, to cushion the 
knife edge, and protect the stitching. 
Then, while the leather was still wet, 
and with the blade still between the 
two halves, he had the sheath triple 
stitched. He then allowed the leather 
to dry with the knife still inserted, 
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thus, molding the sheath to the exact 
shape of the blade. When thoroughly 
dried, he treated the sheath in oil. 
Numbers of his friends have followed 
his lead in having sheaths made in the 
same way. Though necessarily all 
hand work, the completed job cost only 
two dollars. He is sure if factory 
made, they could be retailed at 
a dollar-fifty, with the advantage 
to the dealer of a pleased pat- 
ronage. 

With regard to the standard 
‘ tube sheaths, such as used on the 
“Marble’s Ideai Pattern Knives,” 
there seems scope for little real 
improvement, though some sort 
of soft metal guard at the open 
edge to protect from cutting, on 
withdrawal of the blade, would 
be an advantage, as would also 
the substitution of a sewed, for 
the now commonly used, riveted 
belt-loop, for when in active ser- 
vice these rivets soon work Joose, 
and tear out. 


Now regarding axe sheaths, 
these seem generally built of 
leather altogether too soft, 


leather that will not long stand 
active service. Also (and far 
more important), rivets are al- 
most always used in joining the 
two halves in front of the cut- 
ting edge, and very shortly this 
edge works to the rivets, dulling, 
and sometimes even nicking the blade. 

In construction of my own sheath, 
I did away with these rivets, using the 
same method as previously described. 


I trust this experience will be of 
value and will lead perhaps to the 
advent of an improvement in factory- 
made sheath construction, thereby giv- 
ing to the sporting-goods dealer a new 
product to offer the trade, and this 
same trade the advantage of a better 
sheath. 


How to Build a Rowboat 


AKE for sides, two clear pine 
boards ™% in. thick, 12 ft. long and 
about 12 in. wide. A little wider will 
do no harm. Cut these boards so they 
will measure 12 ft. on one edge in 
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length, and 11 ft. 4 in. on the other 
edges, the bevel at the ends being ex- 
actly alike. 

Cut the third board, which should 
be 1% in. thick and 1 ft. wide, so it will 
measure 18 in. on one edge and a foot 
on the bottom. 

Now you are ready to start putting 
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Details of auto water carrier. 


tne boat together: The plank is for 
the stern end of boat, the 42-1n. board 
simply for temporary use, to make the 
swell of the body. Put the stern plank 
in and hold it in place by screws put 
through the side pieces; then put in 
center board and bring the front ends 
together. and have some one hold them 
while the corners are reversed with a 
chisel. so as to make a good joint. 
Between the ends it is best to put in a 
piece of plank with one-half of sides 
cut away. so as to form a projection 
in front and shoulders for the extreme 
ends of the boards to set against. This 
is not necessary, however. The boards 
may come together and be firmly 
serewed in place from both sides, and 
then a cornerpiece fitued on inside and 
another row of screws driven through 
the sides into this, 
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Now, finish fastening the stern end 
board and turn boat over. Use a plane 
to flatten the center into proper shape 
for resting on the water, and dress the 
edges all around so the bottom boards 
will fit snugly. Then saw off the pro- 
jections of wood at the sides. This 
boat will not leak after becoming water 

soaked, but in case of a leak from 
bad joints crowd in a little tow 
or hemp, made by scraping the 
end of a rope, and coat the ma- 
terial thoroughly with hot pitch 
or coal tar. Do not nail the bot- 
tom to the center board as that 
must come out. After bottom is 
fnished, turn boat right side up 
for completion. 

On the sides at the stern, screw 
2 cleats, 3 1n. from top, and fit 
in a seat. Do same at front, and 
put another in the center for the 
oarsman. Before putting in these 
seats, however, put in the long 
stay board. This stay board is 
to run through the center of the 
boat lengthwise and is to be a 
three-quarter stay board, 1 ft. 
wide. This had better be screwed 
down, as nails wili likely punch 
out pieces at the bottom. 

For oar-locks use upright pieces 
of boards, with hollowed ends. 
They are to be screwed to the 
inside of the planks at the proper 
points. 

The boat 1s all the better for being 
painted. To. prevent decay, coat the 
edges of the side planks with white lead 
paint before nailing bottom on and 
also sink the nail heads and paint and 
putty the holes. 
EDWARD C. WALDEYER, 
New York City. 


Landing Bass on a Paddle 
is a comparatively simple matter, pro- 
vided you work carefully. When the 
fish is well played out, draw it toward 
the paddle which is held over the side 
of the canoe. The bass will seek shelter 
under it. Gently manoeuvre the paddle 
around under the bass’ and with a 
steady motion lift the fish into the boat. 
So long as you move slowly, the bass 
will not kick or flop. 
Da 
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A vista of the lake from the porch of the fishing lodge. 


How 
a 
Trout Angler 
Discovered 
the 
Black 
Bass 


Some Adirondack Bass Fishing 


fisherman and had most of the 

characteristics of the breed; he 
believed implicitly that the alpha and 
omega of angling was to be found sole- 
ly in the pursuit of trout, leaving the 
inference, per contra, that any other 
form of angling was, if not exactly 
crude, at least largely lacking in the 
artistic touch. A total stranger to us, 
we met him on the evening of our ar- 
rival at a camp in the Adirondacks, 
where he was recuperating from a 
touch of pneumonia. We ourselves 
were there after bass, and when he in- 
quired if he might go along with us 
on the morrow, we readily agreed, he 
being a very likeable sort of a fellow. 
We, of course, are broad-minded in our 
views. 

To us, the morrow was the day of 
days—the opening day of the bass 
season. Perhaps we are inclined to 
take our fun rather too seriously, but, 
black bass being our special hobby, 
our hopes and fears were wrapped up 
in the event to no small extent—the 
one because, having to work for a liv- 
ing, circumstances rarely combine to 
permit us to be on hand to celebrate 
the inauguration of the season, and 
the other because, after some fifteen 
years of it here and there, we have 
come to appreciate the black bass and 
to know how elusive and tempera- 
mental they can be. Most of this bass 
experience had been gained elsewhere 
—to be exact, in southern and middle 
western States, but here and now, 
thanks to information gleaned from the 
State Conservation Commission of 
New York, we were at a lake in the 
heart of the Adirondacks which was 
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C) s new-found friend was a trout 


By JOHN MAHONY 


reputed to abound with bass. To us, 
then, this was new territory, and we 
must admit, at the outset, that we 
found it wonderfully inviting with its 
combination of lakes, mountains, 
brooks and timberlands; even the 
superlatives of the guide books fail to 
do it justice. 

What follows, however, is not a 
tale of record fish or of enormous 
catches; rather it is a simple narrative 
of unimportant events, together with 
some observations on the uncertainty 
of fish in general and of fishermen in 
particular. 

The day of days was ushered in 
with a dull red glow over the range of 
hills on the other side of the lake—the 
first dawn we had observed since last 
year’s bass season. The old tackle box 
had been thoroughly overhauled dur- 
ing the course of a dull winter, and 
now, in the uncertain light of the 
dawn, its contents looked formidable 
and complete, for they included an ac- 
cumulation acquired over a period of 
many years. In addition to the old 
stuff, there were the usual new doodads 
which had been foisted on us from 
time to time as the season approached, 
with positive assurances of suave 
clerks that no _ self-respecting bass 
could possibly resist them. 


VERY factor of water, wind and 

weather looked promising for bass, 
and, pushing off, we decided to fasten 
our hopes on an old reliable plug, so 
old that it has acquired the character 
of an heirloom. It has brought us 
much luck, and, in short, it is our pet. 
The trout,,.fisherman agreed to row, 
the better, perhaps to enable him to ob- 


serve the niceties of plug casting as 
it should be done, and which we hoped 
would be duly exemplified by ourselves. 


VERYTHING being ready, we 

went forth with all the thrill of 
youth, and let fly. Cast after cast was 
well-nigh perfect, we felt, but after 
some little time it appeared reasonably 
certain that these bass, if any, cared 
nothing for our pet. Not a strike could 
we raise. Accordingly, we changed 
plugs and the trout fisherman changed 
places with us so that he might try 
his hand at what was a new game to 
him. In the meantime, as might have 
been anticipated, he had been holding 
forth in a desultory manner on the — 
fascinations of trout fishing, which 
somehow seemed about as appropriate 
as Bryan extolling other candidates at 
a Democratic convention. Likewise, as 
might also have been expected, plug 
casting cannot be learned in a minute, 
and to us it seemed that much precious 
time was being lost in untangling 
snarls, back-lashes, ete. Whether that 
made any difference or not cannot be 
proved, but the fact remains that when 
we returned to breakfast some hours 
later we were still without a strike. 
However, fish had been seen, and, re-— 
membering the peculiar uncertainty of — 
bass (which is not the least aggravat- 
ing of their charms), we derived a cer- 
tain amount of consolation from this 
fact. They were there, and it was up 
to us to find what they wanted. 


And so the battle of wits began. We 
fished conscientiously; fortunately, . it — 
was unnecessary to go far from camp, 
so the days were divided into four sec-_ 
tions—dawn to breakfast, breakfast to 


lunch, lunch to dinner, and dinner to 
sunset. In this manner, we fished for 
four successive days, using all the 
plugs we had, not to mention spinners, 
pork rinds, crawfish, minnows, hell- 
grammites and the lowly worm, and in 
these four days of hard fishing, we got 
one strike. 


RAISE be, something of the family 

reputation was saved by that one 
strike, for we landed him. But never- 
theless the results were very disap- 
pointing, and especially so because we 
had learned by this time that the lake 
was really teeming with bass. 
Our sources of information had 
proved reliable. They were 
everywhere—in deep water and 
in the shallows, around stumps 
and in the grass, on sand bars 
and on the rocks, but, in spite 
of their numbers, nothing 
seemed to attract them. Be- 
ing unfamiliar with these lakes, 
we could not decide where the 
fault lay—whether the water 
was still too high or still too 
cold, or whether our methods 
were unsuitable — but in discus- 
sing the situation that night with 
other bass fishermen and some 
guides, we learned that we were 
not alone in our misery. The old- 
est inhabitants, who could, and 
did, spin yarns by the hour about 
the Indian days, admitted that he 
still cast a mean plug, adding 
that the current bass season was 
‘tthe worst he had ever known in 
those parts. ; 


The trout fisherman who had 
been our steady companion 
throughout these trying days, 
was not a bit perturbed. Bass 
meant nothing in his young life, 
and besides, this kind of exist- 
ence was just what the doctors 
ordered, as the saying goes, with 
lots of sunshine and fresh air, 
coupled with mild exercise. Al- 
ready a healthy bronze was dis- 
placing the pallor of his face, and 
he would even break out with oc- 
casional snatches of operatic airs for 
no apparent reason whatsoever. He 
was getting better and he knew it. 


eae fifth day broke squally, and at 
such times a flat boat requires 
too much attention for real fishing. 
Perhaps it was just as well, but any- 
way, it was decided to forsake the 
bass for the day and try the brooks 
for trout. We had considerable luck 
—with worms. But stream fishing is 
strenuous work for one not in good 
physical condition—toting a complete 
outfit with creel and grub through fast 
water over slippery rocks with hip 


boots is no light job, and while there 
were lots of fish, it was altogether too 
strenuous. Besides, we must confess, 
these speckled trout are such supremely 
beautiful and dainty things that one 
positively hates to take them. 

The wind had gone down when we 
returned to camp and after dinner we 
were out again on the lake. The trout 


fisherman was casting plugs for the 
fun of the thing, while we idled on 
the oars, utterly at a loss to know how 
to proceed and not altogether appeased 
even by the beauty of the sunset. At 
our feet lay the battered old tackle 
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Bringing forth the smile—the author with a string 


of Northern small-mouths. 


box with its trays of lures, most of 
which, at other times and in other 
places, had proved their worth. We 
looked them over, one by one, each 
with a little history of its own, but 
here we had tried them all, without 
avail—that is, all except the hairy 
doodle bug. This had been passed up 
for the reason that in three years it 
had not, to our recollection, provided 
a strike. The fly rods used for trout 
during the afternoon were lying on 
the bottom of the boat, and, having 
nothing definite in mind other than 
the feeling that we might as well try 
everything, we picked out a long gut 
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leader tied on a doodle bug and handed 
the rod to the trout fisherman. The 
doodle bug, which is a _ particularly 
foolish-looking affair with one small 
hook, is cast like a fly, and, of course, 
the trout fisherman was a past master 
in that sort of thing. His first cast 
was perfect and—would wonders never 
cease?—the bug had no more than 
lighted on the water than we saw a 
streak of black, a swirl and a mighty 
splash. Then the line tightened and 
the reel began to scream. It was a 
beautiful strike! The fish immediately 
sank and made for deep water, when 
the trout fisherman, gathering 
his wits, instinctively followed 
trout tactics and jerked hard on 
his rod. Probably the fault was 
ours in not advising him, for 
the rod (a brand new steel one 
of a well-known make) could not 
stand the strain and snapped in 
the middle of the joint just above 
the handle. Instantaneously, so 
it seemed, the line slackened and 
we realized that the fish had es- 
caped. Utterly speechless at this 
sudden exhibition of power and 
speed, the trout fisherman turned 
around to us, beads of perspira- 
tion rolling down his face, hold- 
ing the remnant of the rod at 
arm’s length—a ludicrous picture 
of surprise and disgust. 

In those few moments we had 
drifted off shore, and we, who 
have prided ourselves since child- 
hood on our ability to handle a 
boat, discovered that we had lost 
an oar in the excitement. How- 
ever, we still had the other fly 
rod, and having reeled in what 
was left of the broken rod, we 
transferred the doodle bug, re- 
covered the oar and returned in- 
shore. There the trout fisher- 
man managed to gulp: 

“Here, you take this damn 
thing. Let’s see you do it.” 

Fully prepared for any even- 
tualities, we made our cast and 
the expected happened. The in- 
stant the bug hit the water there 
was another magnificent strike. Mo- 
ments of sheer joy followed, moments 
that seemed hours packed with thrills, 
for this was no ordinary fight. 


EMEMBER that ours was a fly 

rod with trout tackle, quite un- 
suited for heavier game fish. The one 
thought, that is, of any continuity— 
was that the only way to get him was 
to play him to exhaustion. At last 
we had found the famous Northern 
Bass! After one jump, more of a re- 
sounding splash than a jump, he made 
for deep water, and, with considerable 

(Continued on page 504) 
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A good way to start off the season. 


HEN old Sol starts his prelim- 
Vf inary work of spring cleaning 
by favoring us with a few days 
with the thermometer ’round 55 or so, 
he also wakens the fishing bug into 
almost immediate action. Rods, tackle 
cases with their treasures, net and the 
thousand and one cherished belongings 
of the angler needs must be minutely 
examined while the fly book is con- 
stantly a source of worry and joy to 
its proud possessor. Former trips with 
their whys and wherefores are next in 
order and during one of these joyful 
reminiscences we lived once more our 
first trip to the beautiful Margaree 
with its equally beautiful salmon and 
trout. 


I think it was about September 2nd 
that I decided to shift my moorings as 
it were from the Dead River region in 
Maine, where I had spent many delight- 
fully profitable fishing trips, to some 
other grounds where I hoped larger fish 
might be caught—that I met one of 
Izaak Walton’s ardent admirers named 
Alec L—, with just the same hanker- 
ing of new fields to conquer that I was 
experiencing. 

Where to go was the problem, maps 
were laid out in abundance and likely 
places jotted down, but it was not until 
I had consulted Mr. Parker of the C. N. 
Railroads that we definitely decided 
that Cape Breton must be a veritable 
happy hunting ground. Mr. Parker 
very oblingingly made out our reserva- 
tions to leave on the afternoon of the 
fifth on the Prince George, sailing from 
Boston, arriving the next morning at 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, thence by train 
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through Truro, to Iona, Cape 


Breton. 


etc., 


At one-thirty sharp there we were 
looking in our camping rig with dun- 
nage bags like a couple of Polanders 
headed for the logging headquarters, 
but brimming over with anticipation, 
as were also a couple of natives who 
were going back to the home town for 
their vacation, well prepared it seemed. 
The sea and Alex evidently are not the 
best of friends, for although it was al- 
most calm as a mill pond Alex suddenly 
decided that he would like to take a 
nap and the announcement of food far 
from helped the situation. For my part 
I enjoyed the sail immensely and wished 
we could swap the next day and night 
trip via train for this pleasanter form 
of travel. 


Next morning, however, we eased up 
through a heavy curtain of fog to the 
pier where we were ushered quickly 
through custom formalities, and pack- 
ing away a substantial breakfast, pro- 
ceeded to get out for our ride to Digby, 
Truro, etc., to Iona. The Annapolis 
Valley is beautiful, especially so it 
would seem in apple blossom time, as 
there are countless thousands of apple 
trees for miles at a stretch, but we were 
just itching to limber up the old 5% 
ounce Thomas and try the new dry flies, 
so we did not fully appreciate the 
beauty of the surrounding country. 


INE 8 o’clock we left Truro and 

shortly “hit the hay,” for we were 
told that we had to get off at Iona the 
next morning at 5.45 or thereabouts. 
The train was on time to the minute and 


My Friend 
the 
Margaree 


A Tale of the Salmon 


Waters of Nova Scotia 


By WINSLOW CROWELL 


we alighted to view the great Bras d’Or 
Lake. It was a beautiful morning, 
absolutely cloudless with the September 
chill in the air and the sight of this 
great inland sea dotted with its islands 
was long to be remembered. 


FTER a wait of some 4 hours our 

next mode of transportation, the 
Blue Hill, appeared and took us down 
the lake, stopping at Whycocomagh to 
leave some freight, thence to Baddeck, 
where Alexander Graham Bell spent 
many years, and now is buried. One 
must take the trip down the lake to 
appreciate it, with its blue water and 
rugged shore, for description alone can- 
not do it justice. 

Following instructions of Mr. Parker 
we hunted up Mr. Anderson and placed 
ourselves in his hands, knowing he had 
the fishing possibilities at his finger 
tips. We had arrived at a most op- 
portune time it appeared, as he had 
news that the Margaree River, some 35 
miles away, following a heavy rain was 
just teeming with the fall run of sal- 
mon. We couldn’t get our lunch quickly 
enough that day, although scarcely a 
half hour had passed, it seemed hours 
before Mr. Anderson’s charming daugh- 
ter announced that she was ready to 
take us to North East Margaree. 


The ride from Baddeck to the Mar- 
garee is filled with surprises at every 
turn. You are continually exclaiming 
about the beauties of this or that piece 
of woods, what an ideal piece of water 
for a lurking trout, or inquiring more 
about the Indians from the reservation 
which you see with their pails of blue 
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berries near Middle River. Middle 
River itself is famed as a trout stream, 
many admirable strings being caught 
yearly—but we kept right on passed 
the Harvard lakes over the mountain, 
till we rose to the final crest and there 
stretching below us in all its glory lay 
the Margaree valley with the river it- 
self winding in long graceful curves 
down its entire length. 


HE valley itself looks like one big 

farm and certainly better farming 
land would be hard to find if it were not 
for the short season and severity of the 
winters. 

Jim Joe Ross’ house we found was 
to be our headquarters, and Jim Joe 
and his family took us in like old 
friends with true Scottish hospitality, 
and on inquiring the best guide of the 
valley told us Duncan McKenzie was 
without peer. Luck certainly was kind 
to us, for within a few minutes Duncan 
himself happened along, and after care- 
fully checking us up to see if we would 
pass muster as sportsmen up to his 
standard, declared at length that we 
could purchase his services starting 
then and there. 

Duncan’s name is known far and wide 
through Cape Breton as the highest 
type of fisherman with an intimate 
knowledge of fly tying and an equally 
valuable knowledge of making rods and 
reels, not mentioning the dry keen 
humor which brands him the best kind 
of companion. At any rate, if there are 
salmon in the river, Duncan knows just 
what rock or eddy to cast behind, and 
that surely saves an immense amount 
of time experimenting. 

As it was supper time, we decided to 
try a few casts a little later, on a per- 
fect pool back aways from the main 
river. Duncan said we might catch a few 
trout, and he certainly belittled the 
possibilities, it proved as almost every 
cast there would be some lusty speckled 
beauty dart out to find himself either 
hooked or disappointed that such a 
luscious morsel had escaped him. 

So far we were most satisfied, good 
quarters and food, beautiful scenery 
and still greater promises of fishing for 
the morrow. Alex and I both decided 
to tackle his majesty the salmon, with 
our regular state of Maine gear with 
the idea of better sport instead of using 
our 14-ft. Leonards, and having care- 
fully prepared everything for a prompt 
start after breakfast, made for bed to 
dream about Duncan’s almost rash 
promises. 


EDNESDAY morning found us 
out early inspecting the farm be- 
fore breakfast. There certainly is 
something which can’t be beaten in 
those early morning hours. There’s 


‘veal joy in living, Mac or rather Dun- 





A shelter tent in the salmon country. 


can showed up before we were through 
eating and proved himself as eager to 
wet a fly as we were, so harnessed the 
mare and before we knew it we were 
racing over the road to the Forks. 


UNCAN explained that if there 

were salmon to be had at all the 
guarantee lay right in the big pool, and 
it certainly looked the part as on arriv- 
ing we saw some big fellows throwing 
themselves out of water and coming 
down like barrels, making us so excited 
we could scarcely set our rods up, for 
like all fishermen it seemed as though 
that special fish was just waiting to 
take our fly above all others. By this 
time we had also caught sight of a great 
school of probably fifty to seventy-five 
magnificent salmon at the upper end 
just off the swift water, and started 
casting across and slightly above them. 
Duncan started the jig going, for with 
a hearty smash, a twenty pound fish 
struck his Jock Scott and in an instant 
had the reel screaming and screeching 
as 20, 40, 70 and finally the seventy-five 
yard mark were passed. The big fel- 
low then started his leaps, first tum- 
bling around like an acrobat in the air, 
then trying short series of jumps until 
it seemed that the hook must become 
loosened. Finding this did not avail 
him he started burrowing and rubbing 
his nose along the bottom. Tapping the 
line or going back of the fish seemed 
to do mighty little good, and feeling 
that he was taking things a trifle too 
easy, I dropped a couple of fairly good- 


sized rocks near his tail. This had the 
desired effect of starting him off on an- 
other wild rampage which repeated it- 
self for another hour. 

By this time we saw the first sign of 
weakening, for a broad tail appeared 
above the surface and Mr. Salmon was 
announcing himself as all in. Mace 
pointed out where he left the gaff on 
shore and at the next turn I had the 
opportunity and satisfaction of gaffing 
the first Margaree salmon of our trip. 


Soon after this I began discovering 
my mistakes which I promptly tried to 
rectify. It seemed to start with the ex- 
citement and expectation of too early 
results. I was skipping over lots of ex- 
cellent water which should have time 
spent on it as it proved in lots, or rather 
most cases, that the fish that were really 
feeding did not as a general thing stay 
in the center of the school. In fact 
they were more inclined to be away a 
bit as though they felt there would not 
be as much keen competition if a really 
enviable morsel dropped down stream. 
My second mistake was very apparent 
and one which any salmon angler will 
notice at once. 


| oa a the apparent slowness in 

catching the fly in comparison with 
their fresh water cousins, I lost my first 
rise through striking too quickly, liter- 
ally taking the fly off the water before 
the fish even touched it—but these two 
discoveries early in the game helped me 
before the morning was over. 


(Continued on page 506) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


The Black Raccoon 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

ERE is a picture of my black rac- 

coon ranch, and I will explain 
what a black raccoon is, as very few 
people ever saw one. The black raccoon 
is a freak the same as the silver fox; 
once in a great while a black raccoon is 
born in the wild. Fifteen years ago I 
got hold of a black male that was 
caught with a litter of four grey ’coon. 
I finally bought a black female in 
Indiana, bred this pair and raised four 
young the first season. From this pair 
I got my start raising black raccoon, 
and am the only breeder in the United 
States to-day that has the genuine 
black raccoon. I have them as black 
as a skunk, and they now breed true 
to color. I sell a few each year and 
get a good price for them, but could 
sell ten times more than I can raise, as 
the raccoon has a good coat of fur and 
is getting more scarce every year in 
the wild. These animals are getting 
to be in great demand for fur farming, 
as they are easy to raise, will stand 
lots of hard use, very seldom get sick, 
and live to an old age. I have known 
them to live to be fifteen years old, and 
there is no doubt in my mind they will 
live to be twenty-five. 

You will notice by the picture that 
our pens are not covered by wire, but 
we use a strip of 26-inch galvanized 
iron at the top of fence which will keep 
them from climbing over the top. We 
use 2-inch mesh wire made from gal- 
vanized iron and placed into the ground 
6 inches. They do not dig and are very 
clean in their habits. Our pens are 
12 x 24 ft., which makes a nice pen and 
is plenty large enough. They breed in 
January and February, and the gesta- 
tion period is 63 days. The female 
should be put by herself two weeks 
before the young are born and given a 
little better care, so she will have milk 
to take care of the young, and they 
should not be disturbed. While the 
young are small, we feed them in the 
evening, as they are out very little 
through the day, preferring to sleep. 

Through cold weather we feed very 
little, for if kept very fat they will not 
breed. We feed them well through the 
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fall months, as that is when a raccoon 
lays up his fat for the winter. The 
food is mostly whole wheat, corn meal 
and rolled oats, made into a mush, and 
while there are young we add a little 
fresh milk. I have spent fifteen years 
getting black raccoons where I have 


Black raccoons. 


them now, and think they have a won- 
derful future. In fact, I am pleased 
with the outlook of all fur farming, as 
it is sure to be a great business. I 
myself being a hunter and trapper, can 
notice the fast disappearance of wild 
game of all kinds. 

2.25, RUSSELT: 

Cardington, Ohio. 


Wisconsin Lake Trout 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HERE are but few places where 
lake trout fishing is other than a 
commercial project, but at Bayfield we 
enjoy that branch of game fishing 


which few fly or stream fishermen know 
about. It is lake trolling in Lake Su- 
perior among the Apostle Islands. 


From June 15 to July 10 is the best 
trolling season as they are more easily 
located at that time. During the month 
of June, when fish come to the surface 
to feed on flies and minnows, is the 
time Bayfield fishermen get their tackle 
in order. A regular mascalonge outfit 
will do, with most any kind of a hook 
from a No. 8 Skinner to a No. 11 Buhl. 
Hooks seem to make very little differ- 
ence, although you find each fisherman 
with his favorite kind. 

The writer has been fishing among 
the islands for the past seventeen years 
during trolling time, and if he lives 
seventeen more, not one suramer will 
pass without taking a whirl at his 
favorite pastime. 


Leaving Bayfield in a gasoline boat 
at about 5 A. M., with enough small 
boat to tow to accommodate the party, 
and tackle all arranged, the boat is 
headed for North Twin Island, better 
known as Brownstone by the fisher- 
men, as the island is one solid mass of 
brown stone. After circling the little 
island two or three times, the best fish- 
ing is located, which is usually on a 
reef, and here the boats are bunched. 
About noon a landing is made on the 
island and lunch is devoured by the 
fishermen, who, by that time, have keen 
appetites. In the afternoon perhaps 
some other locations are tried if the 
fish are not biting, and usually the 
famous Devil’s Island is the next move. 
At Devil’s Island you will see perhaps 
the most wonderful caves in the world, 
caves large enough to take care of the 
whole party and small boats. These 
caves were made by the constant splash 
of the waves from the northeast, and 
the thrill one gets listening to the con- 
stant “chug” of the blue water into the 
farthest crevice while being tossed 
about in a small boat will long be 
remembered. 


Most of the fishermen use a rod and 
reel, and some use a large hand-line 
about 1£0 feet long. The most fascinat- 
ing part of this sport is when a 25- 
pounder is hooked. His silvery skin 
can be seen for quite a long distance 











through the clear water. To watch his 
maneuvers and to wonder what he will 
do next keeps one guessing. The fish 
is gradually brought to the boat and 
landed with a large gaff hook. A few 
blows on the head soon makes him safe 
company. 

The trip is wonderful whether you 
fish or not, but to bring back eight to 
ten red-meated beauties ranging from 
5 to 25 lbs. does not detract from the 
pleasure of the trip in the least. 

If the summer vacation seeker comes 
to the top of Wisconsin in early Au- 
gust, he may combine fishing pleasure 
with a visit to the Apostle Islands 
Indian pageant at Bayfield—an outdoor 


— spectacle of three hundred Indians— 


overlooking Chequamegon Bay and the 
islands, where the bay joins Lake 
Superior. 
J. P. O'MALLEY, 
Pres. First National Bank. 


What Became of the Suckers? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ss HEN the Lord had finished 

making the other fishes He 
gathered up all the bones that were 
left and put them in the mullet.” At 
least this is the local saying in the 
vicinity of my former home near the 
Indian River. We could always catch 
mullets, which are also known by the 
names red finned suckers and red horse 
suckers, and, as “familiarity breeds 
contempt,’ we considered them one of 
the most worthless of fishes. One of 
my earliest recollections is of trying 
to land a big red-finned sucker when 
I was about five or six years old. I 
could just raise the fish to the surface, 
where it flopped and splashed water 
until my father hurried to my assis- 
tance. ' 

It is true that in warm weather their 
flesh is soft and tastes “flat” unless 
skillfully handled by the cook, but they 
have at least two redeeming qualities— 
they bite well and they are a pretty 
fish. I have seen some very beautiful 
trout and yet I think that they were 
hardly more beautiful than the mullet, 
providing the latter has been caught in 
good bright running water. Of course 
any fish, even the grim-visaged bull- 
head, is much better when taken from 
clean flowing water than when taken 
from a sluggish muddy stream or stale 
pond. Compared with the German 
carp the mullet is a celestial fish, for 
the carp is, according to my experience, 
one of the very worst of fishes. They 
are so slow about biting and are dis- 
appointing in more ways than one. 
Josh Billings said that slavery was “the 
most cussidist of all things cussid,’* 
and I think that many disciples of the 
good Izaak Walton feel the same way 
about the carp, 





J. W. Skinner and his 350-pound 


Minnesota buck. 


Some twenty years ago black suckers 
and eels were quite plentiful in the 
Indian River. (not the one in Florida 
but the one in the northern part of 
New York State), but it has been many 
years since I have heard of one being 
taken there. What is the reason? Also 
there are not as many bullheads in this 
river as there were some years ago, 
although some very good ones are still 
found there. My grandfather, who 
lived on the bank of this river for 
nearly ninety years, used to tell of 
catching dace and shiners too, but none 
are caught there now. Instead of these 
the wall-eyed pike and the pike perch 
have appeared—a welcome change, of 
course. I think that I caught about the 
first wall-eyed pike that was taken in 
that vicinity. It was a small one 
weighing perhaps a pound and a half, 
and was the only one that I saw that 


summer. About two years later we 
began catching more of them, and now 
one or two good ones may be taken 
almost any day when the weather is 
right. 

I have never caught a big string of 
pike, nor of mullets, pickerel, or any 
other fish, for during the many years 
that I have fished in various lakes and 
streams it has been my invariable cus- 
tom, and the custom of nearly every- 
one that I have known, to stop fishing 
when we had caught enough for a meal. 
Also some of the people with whom I 
have fished have had sense enough to 
dip their hand in the water before re- 
moving a small fish from the hook to 
return it to the water, thus the “slime- 
like” covering which is essential to the 
well-being of the fish is not removed 
and it has a better chance to grow 
larger and delight the angler at some 
future time. Some, however, not only 
neglect this simple precaution, but even 
fail to return the small fish, taking 
them home “to the cat” or just leaving 
them on the bank. People who neglect 
to do the decent thing in such cases are 
not, and cannot be, good fishermen. 
For there is Art and Ethics to all fish- 
ing, whether it is bait-casting for mas- 
calonge or still-fishing for sunfish. 
Anyone who takes a genuine interest 
in this quiet recreation can become so 
proficient in its various branches by 
careful observation and practice that 
almost any fish will furnish him sport 
if rightly pursued. I have caught, for 
example, rock bass weighing over a 
pound and sunfish nearly as large 
which gave me as much pleasure as 
any black bass or pike taken by cast- 
ing. But they were not caught by 
using soggy worms and in the crude 
manner of those who give no thought 
to the art. 


In late years bait-casting has come 
to the popularity that it deserves. For 





A typical deer hunters’ camp in Minnesota. 


Photo by J. W. Skinner. 


a long time I used this method of 
angling almost exclusively. It is a 
pleasure to catch any fish by casting, 
but in still-fishing the pleasure comes, 
to me, at least, in trying to catch 
unusually good or large fish of the 
commoner kinds. We need as much 
improvement in the art of still-fishing 
as we have made in bait-casting, for 
to be successful in this, one must give 
as much attention to his tackle and 
methods. My grandfather caught a 
perch weighing nearly two pounds 
when fishing for pickerel by “skitter- 
ing’ a spoon over the surface of the 
water, and I once saw a giant perch 
rise to a small white wooden casting 
bait having a piece of red felt on each 
side and a single large hook behind. I 
have forgotten the name of this bait, 
but it is a very good one for many 
kinds of fish. The largest mullet that 
I ever saw was induced to bite by hav- 
ing a few feet of small black silk cast- 
ing line as a “leader” from the hook. 
The larger and older the fish the more 
experienced and wary he is. I have 
frequently been surprised at the great 
size to which our common fishes grow. 
The small and medium-sized ones are 
easily caught and lead us to think that 
they do not grow any larger, at least 
in our particular locality. We think 
that we must go to some distant waters 
to catch big fish, and then suddenly 
someone catches a huge one like the 
twenty-one pound bullhead (catfish?) 
that was taken from a small pond in 
this vicinity some time ago. He is a 
wise angler who knows the secrets of 
the waters nearest his own home. 


THEODORE H. COOPER, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Catching Ringtail Cats 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


T seems that each magazine is just 

full of interesting stories. I enjoy 
most all of the stories and never fail 
to read them all. It has been my 
pleasure while hunting in Texas to 
catch a good many ringtail cats. It is 
very hard to catch ringtails as they 
seem to be related to the mink. When 
I set a trap for a ringtail, I kill some 
kind of a bird, and if I can find a cliff 
where there are some’ signs, I then 
take my trap, which is set down level 
with the ground, and cover it with the 
feathers of the bird which I use for 
bait. I then build up a nice little rock 
fence so as to make the animal cross 
the trap before he gets to the bait. 
I always sprinkle a little dirt over the 
feathers to keep them from blowing 
away, and I never fail unless some 
other animal beats Mr. Ringtail to my 
trap. 
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I have had great pleasure in hunting 
ringtails with dogs at night. They can 
run fast and if you do not watch, they 
will beat you to some hole or hollow. 
They can climb a tree as well as a 
squirrel, and they generally climb a 
tree when a dog gets after them. I 
have seen them jump from tree to tree 
just as squirrels do. 

In hunting ringtail signs, it is best 
to go to some cliff where there are 
hollows back up in the rock. It is most 
always dry back in these hollows, and 
you will be sure to see the tracks if 


Evan Rogers with a good pair of beagles. 


there are any ringtails in the country, 
as the ringtails seem to hold meeting 
in these places from the signs that are 
there. We surely do have a good time 
down here in Texas if we don’t have 
many bear and mountain lions. It is 
never too cold or too deep. with snow to 
go out and enjoy a good hunt. Some- 
times we have as much as two or three 
feet of snow in the northern part of 
Texas, but not one bit in the southern 
part, so you see what a wonderful cli- 
mate we have—just right. 


ELBERT D. HUMPHREYS, 
Brownwood, Tex. 


A Good Pair of Beagles 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE read with pleasure lots of 
“ letters that were contributed by the 
subscribers of your magazine, and I 
am enclosing you a picture of a dog, 
and her owner, whom I had the plea- 





sure of meeting up in Minnesota two 
years ago. I have seen a great many 
pictures of beagle hounds in your 
paper, but I think the picture of this 
dog will be as interesting to your — 
readers as any of them. These two 
dogs are the most remarkable rabbit 
hounds I ever saw. I have hunted over — 
both of them and I had two pups out 
of the one that is nearly white that re- — 
minded me of the pictures I saw in — 
your magazine of Jack and Jill. This © 
dog, at the present time, has the most . 
beautiful bunch of puppies I ever saw. — 
I trust that this letter and these — 
pictures will interest some of your 
readers. 
EVAN ROGERs, 1 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The 20 Bore on Quail 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: ‘ 


| HAVE just read an article on the 

20 gauge and if you will kindly give 
me a small space in your very interest- 
ing magazine, I will tell you what I 
think of it. 

I have been shooting quail for the 
past fourteen years, usually hunting 
about thirty full days each season. I 
have shot everything from the 12 gauge 
to the 20, cheap ones and good ones, 
and for me there is only one quail gun 
and that is the 20.. Last season I bought 
one case of shells, part 10’s and part 
8’s, soft shot. Out of 500, I bagged 
456 quail and shot some few times at 
other game and I made clean kills, no 
cripples to get away and suffer. I used 
No. 10’s when birds were young and 
tender and No. 8’s the latter part of 
the season when birds were older and 
flew faster. 

My reason for using soft shot may 
not appeal to many of your readers, but 
I found chilled shot went through, pro- 
duced no bleeding, and many birds flew 
away to die. The soft shot spreads out 
when striking the bird, producing a 
larger wound, more bleeding, hence 
quicker death. 

I use an Ithaca 20 ga. 28-inch barrel, 
full and modified. 

Last fall I had the chance to hunt 
with a man who had the title of being 
the best quail shot in East Tennessee. — 
When I saw his gun, I did not doubt i 
his title, for he had a 12 ga. 22-inch 
barrel and the heaviest load he could — 
buy. At noon, I told him to use my ~ 
gun for a while. He did, and the best 
he could do was to kill one out of eight — 
shots. In the meantime, I got everdan 
bird with the bludgeon and I did not — 
fail to “ride him,” so this year he will — 
shoot a 20. 
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Dr. B. J. McCary, 
Norfolk, Va. 





Motoring to the Indian Pageant 
at Bayfield, Wis. 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


An interesting trip for the motor 
tourist this summer will be motor 
camping to the top of Wisconsin, enter- 
ing at Beloit on highway 13 at the 
southern border of the state, traveling 
north, visiting the Dells of the Wis- 
consin River at Kilbourne, Copper Falls 
of the Bad River at Mellon, and around 
Chequamegon Bay through Ashland, 
Washburn and Bayfield on highway 13, 
and north four miles to Indian Pageant 
Park, where, August 2 to 16, the 
Apostle Islands Indian Pageant is held. 
The two days presentations (repeated 
eight times) depict the Chippewa In- 


-dians—the original inhabitants of the 


p 


Great Lakes Basin, in their life story 
before and after the coming of the 
white man. More than 300 Indians and 
a hundred whites take part in the 
pageant. The scene is set in a natural 
amphitheatre and the spectator sits on 
the hillside overlooking Chequamegon 
Bay (as it meets Lake Superior) and 
the famous Apostle Islands which tra- 
dition calls the birthplace of the Chip- 
pewas. 

The summer pageant visitor feels a 
dramatic spirit of reality. He is asa 
voyageur among voyageurs; a priest 
among missioners; a fur trader in a 
fur-laden country. He hears the war- 
cry as the Indians peep over the hill- 
top and feels a shudder of horror as 
his forefathers must have experienced 
three hundred years ago on that same 
ground. 

Wisconsin gravel highways, with 
motor camping all along the way, be- 
sides her woods and lakes, offer an ideal 
vacation, and with added educational 
value of an historical pageant of the 
Chippewa Indians—at the very spot 
on the shore of Chequamegon Bay 
where the white men landed three 
hundred years ago, and overlooking 
Madeleine, the largest of the Apostle 
Islands, which tradition calls the birth- 
place of the Chippewas—interest the 
whole family. 

From the south, Wisconsin highway 
10 or 18 cross the state to Bayfield. 
On the western side, highways 11 and 
35 intersect 14 and 16 from the Twin 
Cities. 

We'll meet you August 2 to 16 at 
Bayfield at the Top O’ Wisconsin—they 
say the cream is always at the top, 
you know! 

VERA BRADY SHIPMAN, 
Bayfield, Wis. 


The 20-Gauge Gun 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
Fey ING just read an article on the 
20-gauge gun by Mr. G. R. Mc- 
Vicker, in the June issue, and to help 


a good cause along, I will give my 
experience in the field with the 20- 
gauge. I have used the 20 with perfect 
satisfacion on ducks, snipe, woodcock, 
rabbit, pheasant, and have brought 
down raccoon and squirrel from very 
high trees in a satisfactory manner. 
I will not hesitate to recommend heart- 
ily the 20-gauge for all kinds of small 
game. 

In my experience I have found that 
the 28-inch barrel is the most satisfac- 
tory, at least if you can only have one 
barrel or one pair of barrels; however, 
I give due credit to the 26-inch barrel, 
but if I were getting a 20-gauge it 
would have a 28-inch barrel, as I have 
found the 28-inch the most satisfactory 
for all-round use. If you care to buy 
an extra barrel, then I would recom- 
mend one barrel of 26-inch length modi- 
fied choke, and one barrel of 30- or 32- 
inch length full choke. 

I have found the 20-gauge shell load- 
ed with 2% drams of powder in the 
234-inch case very effective on game. 
Some sportsmen argue that this charge 
does not make an even _ pattern, 
but I don’t care what their argument 
is, I certainly have proven to myself 
that the 2%-inch shell is a game getter. 

I have used on game the Winchester, 
Remington, L. C. Smith, A. H. Fox, 
Ithaca, Parker, and Iver Johnson 20- 
eauge guns and found them all satis- 
factory. However, in the Winchester 
you cannot use the 2%-inch shell be- 
cause the action is too short for it. 
The Winchester barrel is all right, but 
its action is not made long enough to 
meet my fancy. I wrote the Winchester 
Company about getting a longer action, 
but in their reply they sent me litera- 
ture about the irregular pattern of the 
2%4-inch shell. I would rather, on a 
long shot at least, hit the game with 
a half dozen large shot driven at a high 
velocity from a 2%-inch shell, than to 
spray the game with twenty shots in 
an even pattern from a 2%-inch shell 
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and have the game get away. In these 
times of the extreme scarcity of game 
one or two long shots a day is some- 
times the only chance of bagging any 
game. 

If I were buying a gun for goose and 
duck shooting, it would be a 10- or 12- 
gauge weighing from eight to ten 
pounds, and if buying a gun for any 
other small game, it would be a 20- 
gauge weighing six pounds or less. I 
do not care for the 16-gauge, as to me 
it is the unhappy medium, and in any 
company you will find the 16-gauge 
outnumbered two to one by the 20- 
gauge. In my experiences I have found 
that some makes of 20-gauge guns 
shoot closer in their full choke barrel 
than other makes. My advice is to buy 
the closest shooting gun, which can be 
determined by the score marked on 
the tag. I also regret to state that a 
good many guns which in years gone 
by were made so that reamer marks 
could not be detected inside the barrels, 
are put out to-day looking as if the 
grinding or polishing machines had a 
leave of absence; also in the older guns 
the breech and muzzle were polished 
and ground even. However, at the 
present time the new guns (in some 
makes) have uneven muzzles, and 
where the barrels meet the breech there 
is every evidence of high speed produc- 
tion coupled with carelessness or over- 
sight. 

E. D. ARBOGAST, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Note 


Due to a delay in obtaining suitable 
illustrations for the next instalment of 
the 410 Bore article, we have omitted 
it from this issue. Dr. Vance, the 
author of the series, is now working 
on additional material and we expect 
to resume publication of the articles 
starting with the September number. 
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Smith says they have a good “outdoors” crowd at Cooperstown, N, Y, 
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The Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store in the World 





Touching 


—_-_- -<—_———————————————— eS 





For the yellow legs—the opening 
chorus—already tripping along the 
beaches. 

Touching up your outdoor ward- 
robe for Autumn activities, town 
and country. 

Burberry gabardine suits—Cold 
Stream duck jackets and breeches. 

Scotch grain, water-tight, shoot- 
ing brogues. 

Moleskin and corduroy field 
shooting coats—hunting caps and 
hats, cruiser shirts, sturdy hunting 
sweaters, socks and stockings. 

Largest assortment of foreign 
and American shotguns, rifles and 
accessories ever assembled by any 
one house in the world. 





Write for Shooting Booklets 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Ave. and 45th St 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 
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Capturing a Wild Cat 


There Was Plenty of Action While It Lasted 


By ‘‘FLANAGAN” 


shore of Reel Foot Lake in Ten- 

nessee, which is a famous hunt- 
ing and fishing resort. My father 
lived about ten miles from the lake, 
and two or three times each winter he, 
with others, would go there for a 
short hunting trip, to kill ducks and 
geese. On this occasion I was per- 
mitted to go along also. I was four- 
teen years old, but had never yet seen 
the lake, so you can imagine how proud 
I was to be allowed this privilege. I 
was not much of a hunter and my 
game had to be still if I was expected 
to kill it. I had done some trapping 
around the farm for ’coon, ’possum, 
mink and rats and had been very suc- 
cessful for a mere boy, so I was going 
to be the trapper on this hunt. 


r [ “ scene of this story is on the 


I did not carry a gun with me; I 
had none to carry. My father, an 
uncle, and a man named John Cole 
and myself composed the party. We 
rigged up a two horse wagon, loaded 
our horse feed, some bedding and other 
things that we needed, while I loaded 
up eight steel traps and a hatchet as 
my part of the outfit and away we 
went to the lake. 


We reached the hunting grounds 
about an hour before sunset, and while 
the men were fixing the camp, getting 
some wood and preparing supper, I 
took my traps and hatchet and went 
up the lake shore to set them. I had 
set them all but one when I came to a 
large hollow cypress tree with a hole 
in one side at the ground and a pond 
of water all around the tree. The 
water was all muddled up and the soft 
mud around the pond was so cut up 
with tracks that I could not tell what 
had been there. I waded into the 
water and set my trap in a hole of 
the tree and returned to camp to dream 
of what I might catch during the 
night. 


Berges sunrise the next morning 

I was on my way to my traps, 
armed with my hatchet. I got two 
half grown ’coons from seven traps 
and when I reached the one in the hol- 
low tree, I saw that the trap was 
pulled back into the hollow and my 
hopes ran high for another ’coon. I 
waded into the water and_ stooping 
over put my face down into the hollow 
to see what I had in the trap. It was 
dark inside and I could see nothing ex- 
cept two large red eyes glaring at me. 
Hearing a harsh growl or snarl, and a 





rattle of the trap chain, I knew I had 
a wild cat in that trap, and he was 
moving toward me. 


ELL, I moved also, but in the op- 

posite direction. He took a slap 
at me with one paw and just scratched 
my right cheek with one of his claws. 
He sprang at me with rage but he did 
not reach me. . I was moving away 
with my best jumping powers, and I 
beat him jumping, as the trap chain 
checked him. Just one claw of a fore 
foot was in the trap, but it held him. 
When the chain became taut he 
changed ends and fell into the water 
with a splash, and ran back into the 
hollow, but I did not stop running. I 
was a very fleet-footed boy and no boy 
in our public school could outrun me 
at play, but on that occasion I am 
satisfied I outran any previous record 
I had ever made. I outran my own 
hat and left it to be picked up on the 
return trip. I often wonder what 
would have happened if that cat had 
got a fair slap at my face. He cer- 
tainly would have ruined my looks. 


The men at the camp saw me coming 
and they all came running to meet me. 
Father and uncle each had a shot gun 
and Mr. Cole had an axe. We went — 
back to the tree and I was allowed to 
shoot the cat, which I did by getting 
on my knees about thirty feet from 
the tree so I could see his eyes in the 
dark hollow. The way the men joked 
me about running was simply out- 
rageous. Father said the only two 
tracks he could see were about fifteen 
feet apart, and Mr. Cole told that 
where the path led under a fallen tree 
I went over the log with a leap when 
I could have gone under it. Well, I did 
do some of my best running, but if 
that wild cat’s toe had not held him 
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and he had started after me, I suppose 
I would have just flown. I was only 
hitting the ground in high places as it 
was. 


E went home with a large 

number of ducks and geese, and 
two swan, but I was the biggest man 
in the crowd. Yes, sir. I had trapped 
a wild cat and I had the skin to prove 
it. All the boys for miles around came 
to see my wild cat skin, and I felt as 
proud of it as I now would of a medal 
for bravery in the World War. I felt 
as though-I was several inches taller 
than before, and I verily believe that 
within less than a year I began to 
develop a growth of shrubbery on my 
upper lip, that later on proved to be 
the beginning of a mustache. Father 
caught me at the barn one day with his 
razor and a small mirror trying to 
find enough to get my first shave, and 
all this was caused, I suppose, at least a 
year ahead of due time, by catching 
that wild cat, and that was purely ac- 
cidental. 


Secrets of the Salmon 
By Epwarp RINGWoop HEwITT 


This book might well have been called 
“The Psychology of the Salmon,” as it 
is written from the point of view of 
the fish with regard to the effect of the 
wiles of the angler upon him. This 
idea has been carried out to the extent 
of having photographs taken by a mov- 
ing-picture camera placed in the posi- 
tion of the fish looking up through the 
water to the surface while flies were 
cast over it, and many of the plates of 
the books are “cut-outs” from this film. 
It is written by a sportsman for 
sportsmen, by a man full of enthusi- 
asm, with keen observation, an open 
mind and fifty years of angling ex- 
perience. 

It is a thoroughly practical manual, 
but, far more than that, a veritable 
mine of information on the life history 
and habits of this elusive fish. In 
every way it is a real important con- 
tribution to the best piscatorial litera- 
ture. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price $3.00. 


Sun Brothers 
By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Brilliant, vivid sketches and stories 
of animal and bird life drawn with 
astonishing power, directness and 
knowledge, by a young English author. 
His unusual combination of really 
splendid prose with originality of 
vision and a first-hand knowledge of 
wild life has attracted unusually en- 
thusiastic recognition in the British 
press. Published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. Price $2.50. 


Trophy getter, meat gun extraordinary! 


OU can get the high fliers with shells loaded 

with Du Pont Oval—the new powder for 
heavy shotgun loads. Shooters everywhere have 
hailed Du Pont Oval as the gréatest discovery in 
shotgun powder in 40 years. - 


For long range shooting—for large ducks, geese, 
brant, turkey and grouse—Du Pont Oval is the 
powder to use. It gives a high velocity, hard- 
hitting load that is from 10% to 15% more effective 
than any other on the market. 


Ask for your favorite shells loaded with du Pont, the 
dependable powders. Du Pont powders are loaded 
in all standard makes of shells. For heavy loads 
only ask for shells loaded with Du Pont Oval. For 
medium and light loads shoot the old standbys, 
Du Pont (bulk) and Ballistite (dense). Your dealer 
will supply you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Sporting Powder Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Newest High- 
speed .30-.30’s or .32 


Write for Latetst Pocket Catalog 
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Your Marlin Sporter—modern_high- 
velocity representative of a half century’s leadership in big-game rifles. 
All the power and penetration of the most modern cartridges, plus the famous 
Marlin accuracy and quick, smooth action. 
Get it now—the Marlin 93 Carbine Sporter. Ask your Dealer. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 45 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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“T cannot see,” writes Mr. Harold G, Gould, of 
Northome, Minn., “‘how such a glass can be sold 
for anything like the price you ask; $50 would be 
cheap enough for such a fine instrument.” 














By actual test 
this long range 
Naval Officer 
type binocular 
equals the best 
German10 
power instru- 
ment selling 
for over $100. 


This 10-Power 
Stereo-Prism 


BINOCULAR 


---only $ 
Here is a_ French super-power 
instrument of real optical quality 
for the price of an ordinary 6 or 8 


power glass. Embodies all latest 

binocular improvements. Large field of view, with 
wonderful illumination and definition. Central focus- 
ing with individual eye strength and width adjust- 
ments, Built sturdily to give years of satisfaction. 
Heat and moisture proof, Weighs but 20 oz. 
Amazing value. Complete with case and straps, 
prepaid, for only $27, 


Order Direct from This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument under our 
absolute money back guarantee. Examine it with- 
out obligation. Either the glass makes good with 
you or we return your deposit instantly. The next 
lot of these famous glasses will cost more. Just 
mail the coupon now, with remittance, before this 
big bargain offer is withdrawn. 


FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shooting, 
etc. Most complete line in this country. All our 
goods are BRAND NEW. No “'salvaged’? war 
glasses or “seconds.” 


Write to America’s leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO. >yt.,78 


Se ee ee ee ee ee es 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 78, Elmira, N. Y. 


You may send me the French 10-Power Stereo- 
Prism Binocular, as described. I enclose remittance 
of $27.00, but you are to return it promptly if I 
decide to return the glass for any reason. 

© Check this square if you wish us to send our 
catalog only. 


Name 
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Elmira, N. Y. 
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The gang enjoys an outdoor repast 


A Round-up of the Woodchuck 
Gang 


How a Bunch of Rifle Cranks Spent Their Spare Hours 


By WENDELL F. FOSTER 


ORD had been passed that 
“chucks were ripe,” and that 
the first round-up of the season 

would be on Memorial Day. Holidays 
were usually selected for these occa- 
sions to allow all hands to be present. 
The place selected for this important 
event was some secluded mountain 
ravine, though at times it might be un- 
der the spreading branches of some 
great oak in the broad rich meadows 
of the Connecticut Valley. 

The Gang were always promptly on 
hand at the appointed time and place 
and usually came in pairs in low open 
Concord buggies and with horses well 
used to noise and powder smoke. We 
had found this means of travel best 
suited to our method of hunting. No 
loaded rifles were ever taken into the 
buggies to avoid accidents, as no haste 
was ever required in “woodchucking.” 
One man could drive while both hunt- 
ers would keep a sharp lookout for 
signs. Whichever saw one first was 
entitled to the first shot. The team 
stopped, allowing the hunter to step out 
and stalk the game or take a long shot 
from the team. If fortunate enough 
to make a kill, and the tail scalp se- 
cured, the hunt was continued until 
dark with varying success, or as con- 
ditions would permit. Each team would 
rarely get less than a dozen ’chucks 
with sometimes a crow for variety both 
counting the same for the day’s score. 

But it was at the Round-up itself 
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that the Gang spread itself. The place 
we liked best was by the side of a 
spring-fed trout brook in the moun- 
tains which made it convenient for the 
commissary department and the various 
horses as well. The fire irons set up, 
a cooking fire built and preparations 
for a fine field dinner got started. 
These details usually evolved on a cou- 
ple of old veterans. 

While waiting for this 
event, every man must “sight in” for 
the season. A long plank was set up 
securely at twenty measured rods from 
the firing stand, which was a level spot 
at headquarters. On this plank were 
tacked the cardboard targets in a long 
row. These targets were six inches 
square, having a three-quarter inch 
black bud, no other marks on the paper. 
Over each target was tacked a large 
number, counting from one on the left 
up to the required number for all 
hands, fifteen or twenty. ; 


important 


ACH man selected a target, placed 
his field tripod in position and com- 
menced to mutilate his pasteboard. Ten 
shots constituted a string. No mark- 
ing was required, as the powerful ten 
and twelve-power glasses would quar- 
ter every hole with the cross hairs per- 
fectly at that distance. Corrections 
were made as occasion required until 
each man was satisfied that if any fault — 
was to be found, it surely was not with 
the rifle, glass, or ammunition. String 


measure was used entirely. The cus- 
tomary position was to sit on a plank 
or piece of canvas, the rifle resting in 
the crotch of the field rest, legs well 
braced with elbows on knees and butt 
cuddled to cheek. 
found best suited to our work or for 
average shots, as it was easy to make 
allowances for the longer ranges, forty, 
sixty, and eighty rods. The best tar- 
gets made (and some were very fine) 
were saved for record for the day. 


BOUT this time the call for din- 

ner sounded and it seemed that the 
Gang could eat nearly as well as it 
could shoot, which was saying a lot. 
This was the time that rifles and equip- 
ment had to be talked out, for half the 
fun of being a rifle crank is seeing 
what your brother cranks have been up 
to since the last round-up. 

After the dinner and the various 
courses for the afternoon hunt were de- 
cided upon, each pair of hunters would 
mount its trusty Concord and start out 
to put some of their “sighting-in” to 
practical use. It mattered not how 
many ’chucks a man shot that were able 
to hole up, the tip of the tail was all 
he was given credit for, and at the end 
of a busy season, many a barn or shed 
door would blossom out amazingly. 

When one of our Gang approached 
a farm, some of our sharp-eyed farmer 
friends would put his hat on his hoe 
handle and wave us a hearty welcome, 
for we could get some of those old he- 
ones that were too smart for Towser. 

’Chucks in the big tobacco and onion 
farms are a great nuisance and have 
been the cause of many a broken leg 
to horses and other stock. 

Those were good old days. The War 
put a stop to our activities for a time 
and advancing years have possibly pre- 
vented our hunts. The woodchucks are 
still doing business, and the young men 
nowadays are hunting other game, but 
no doubt occasionally raise a scalp. 


Camping Out 
By WARREN H. MILLER 


This is the complete camping book 
by one of the most experienced campers 
and sportsmen in the United States. 
It is a book that the camper anywhere 
will find holds invaluable information 
and advice. Every sort of camping is 
covered in it—from the de luxe camping 
of the man who can afford an outfit of 
the most elaborate sort, to the ex- 
plorer’s and hunter’s camping, where 
the utmost in comfort and the minimum 
of weight are demanded. Between the 
two lie variations such as the canoeist’s 
trip, the lone hike, the automobilist’s 
trip, the winter cruise by snow shoes, 
the late fall camp and the camp on the 
beach, all of which are included. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
N. Y. Price $2.50. 
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TACKLE HIM, HANK! 


N old-timer like you is too 
slow for football!” 
“Shoot Hercules E. C. and 
Infallible and you won’t have 
to chase cripples.”’ 


Write for free copies of our 
publications, The Shooter's 
Guide,Field and Trap Shoot- 
ing and A Talk About Sport- 
ing Powders. 


Hercules Powder Company 


906 King Street 
Wilmington 


Delaware 
























Sold by hardware 
and sporting goods 
dealers. 


Look for the regis- 
tered name ‘‘King’’ 
inside the boat. 


KINGS: 











GO EQUIPPED FOR 
REAL SPORT! 


Here’s a boat you can carry any- 
where, by auto, train or pack horse, 
Set up in 10 minutes, folded up even 
more quickly. Slips into neat carry- 
ing case. 
The new ‘‘King’’ has many improved 
features. Rigidly constructed. Non- 
sinkable, safe. 16 ft. 
attaching to gunwales, now 
equipment. Extra heavy 
puncture-proof canvas, 
years. 
Ask your dealer, 
lustrated folder. 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co. 
60th & Lowell Sts., Oakland, Calif. 


(Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


of air tubing for 

standard 
one-piece, 
lasts many 


or write up for il- 


OATS 
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JAMISON BARBLESS 


The Hook with the Hump 
Humane—Sportsmanlike—Effective 





‘‘Smiling Bill’? 
Goes Salmon Fishing 





HELLO IKE!{ 


Where have we been? We’ve been fishin’ 
and look at what we brought back. This 
baby was 44 inches long, weighed 24 pounds, 
and I had totalk nice to him for an hour and 
seventeen minutes before I could coax him 
to come ashore and have his picture taken. 
He was awfully bashful. Was caught on a 
fly tied by Fred Peet on a No. 6 Jamison 
Barbless Hook. The Rod was a 514 oz. 914 
foot Heddon Fly Rod, the reel was a Shake- 
speare Automatic, and the fish was taken at 
junction of Caines and Mirimache Rivers, 
75 miles from Fredericton, N. B., Canada, 
on the 19th of May, and landed nearly an 
hour after dark. d 

There were three in our party, and we all 
took a lot of good fish. Those Salmon are 
some jumpers but they couldn’t get away 
from the Barbless. 

The good looking man on the left, trying 
to make out he caught the fishis Ed. Taylor. 
The funny looking guy is myself. Doc. 
Marcusson is behind the hill, but he was 
there when it come to catching Salmon. 


Yours, 


BILL JAMISON. 


P. S.—If you want to try the Caines River 
write to Harry Allen, Penniac, N. B., Can. 


TROUT and BASS FLIES 


Pat. 1924 
Hooks for Any Kind of Fishing 


CHARTER oe ae Barbless Flies, and 

ooks, annon Twin Spin- 
Se ca ners, Coaxer Baits, Silk Cast- 
WALTON i Lines, etc. Testimonials 


THE 


W. J. JAMISON CO. 


ZB Dept. S 
LEAGUE 739 S. California Ave. 


AMERICA CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A flight of ducks. 








Shooting Wild Fowl in Dakota 


Mallards, Teal and Canvasbacks Abound 
on the Mid-Western Marshes 


By A. W. BAKER 


my brother Dick and I, with 

two Irish water spaniels, ar- 
rived at the hustling little town of 
Webster, South Dakota, where we met 
our genial friend “Doc” Jones, and 
soon the preparations for hunting were 
completed. 


@e bright, crisp day in October 


The following morning before the 
red Dakota dawn had made light the 
eastern horizon, we were in _ the 
marshes at Lake Wambay anxiously 
waiting for daylight when we knew 
the flight would begin. However, we 
had not long to wait, for with the 
dawn came the sun and simultane- 
ously, the flight. Such a flight as it 
was! It seemed as though the wild 
fowl of the whole universe had gath- 
ered in this region. First came a flock 
of pintails with their long necks 
stretched and in their rapid, noiseless 
flight were within a few yards of us 
before we saw them. We could see the 
white lines on their brown heads, and 
their breasts shone like silver in the 
morning sun. 


Crack, crack went the Smith and 
Ithaca guns alternately and the flock 
passed on leaving five of their num- 
ber behind. A few yards farther on 
the doctor’s broad shoulders arose 
from among the reeds and as his big 
ten-gauge spoke out twice in quick suc- 
cession, two more ducks fell dead in 
the marsh. 


Then all around us arose from the 
marsh, where they had been feeding at 
night, blue-wings in twos and fours 
and in dozens, and as we stood there 
shooting right and left, large flocks of 
widgeons came in from Lake Wambay, 
for as the blue-wings feed at night the 
widgeons feed in the day on the same 
grounds using the tender roots and 
grasses as a substitute for the rice on 
which they feed in the far south. 


Then too there were the gadwells 
flying in smaller flocks that had been 
raised in the immediate marsh. These 
did not fly so swiftly but any of them 
afforded good shooting, for as we stood 
concealed in the tall reeds there was 
a continuous dizzy whirl above our 
heads and on all sides, and as the 
chilled pellets from the salmon-colored 
shells dropped bird after bird, the oth- 
ers became dazed and the flight be- 
came thicker. 


Ree I wished my gun was an ejec- 
tor, but with my next breath I 

said: “Shame! a single-barrel gun 

would do damage enough here!” 


Presently we quit shooting, picked 
up our birds and found we had the 
limit of the law for one day and waded 
out onto high ground. We spent the 
afternoon hunting grouse among sage- 
brush and stubble and had some fairly 
good shooting, returning to the little 
town of Wambay toward evening 
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where we arranged for accommoda- 
tions for the night. Here the doctor 
left us, returning to Webster on the 
evening train. That night we had 
bluewing for dinner—that bird which 
is held in the highest esteem among 
epicures and we, with our appetites 
whetted by Dakota air, did ample jus- 
tice to the meal. 


The next morning we were on our 
way with guide, decoys, boat and dogs, 
to Blue Lake where we were told the 
eanvasbacks afforded good _ shooting. 
Large numbers of this breed migrat- 
ing from the far northwest toward 
Chesapeake Bay, which is their winter 
quarters, stop along the open lakes and 
feed upon wild celery. Their bump 
of curiosity is great and consequently 
they afford the best open-water shoot- 
ing of any of our American ducks. 


Arriving at the southern shore of 
the lake at sunrise we could see ducks 
by the hundreds out a quarter of a 
mile from shore. We climbed into the 
boat, pushed off toward a point of land 
to the right, set our decoys, and I 
clambered onto the shore with my 
spaniel, Patsy, secreting myself among 
some buckbrush. Dick paddled off to 
the left so that he might bear down 
on the flock with the wind. It was not 
long before he had his gun working 
to its full capacity, and as the flight 
became general, I had some good shoot- 
ing over my decoys, keeping Patsy busy 
retrieving the dead birds. Although 
the canvasback is noted for its swift 
flight, the Dupont Smokeless proved to 
be quicker and in a few hours we had 
as:many ducks as true sportsmen 
should kill in one day. 


It was while we were returning from 
this day’s sport that an incident oc- 
curred which I must relate, not that 
I am given to bragging, but that I feel 
bound to recognize true merit at all 
times, whether it be in man, dumb 
brute, or the finished product of skilled 
labor. As we rode along, an occasional 
flock of ducks would pass over from 
one lake to another, yet never coming 
within good range. “Let’s give them 
a parting shot at long range,” said 
Dick. Now we had often vowed never 
to shoot above fifty yards, yet suiting 
action to the word, we climbed out and 
soon a small bunch of mallards came 
flying past, as usual out of range. 
Crack went my right barrel, and 
through the thin Dupont vapor I saw 
one of the hindmost ducks flinch and 
continue on. Giving my gun a steady 
Swing and a good lead I fired the left 
barrel. The great mallard in the lead 
turned a complete somersault, closed 
his wings and came down, striking the 
earth and rebounding into the air. 


“How was that for a shot?” said I, 
turning to my companions. “Bravo,” 


(Continued on page 496) 
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what a whale of a 
difference Justa 
few cents make 


~<**\ L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


he ge Game Birds are preparing 
| for the long flight South? 


Will your gun bring them down CONSISTENTLY 
at 80 yards? The new L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE 
GUN will! It is specially chambered for the modern 
high-power 3-inch shell, and specially bored to a 
long, tapering choke. 

Go to your dealer today. If he hasn’t ‘received his 
quota yet, write direct for catalog H 319. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
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10 Days’ Trial 


POWER 
PRISMS 


» The World at Your Feet 
With These POWERFUL 


MILITARY 
BINOCULARS 


RRIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE im- 
ported French and German Army Officers’ 
Binoculars 8- Power Achromatic lenses ; 
Premiere Qualite—Genuine Prisms of remarkable 
light-ygathering, light-transmitting properties. Cen- 
tral focussing, easily adjusted to any eyesight. 
Beautifully finished, superbly constructed. Prisms 
in each barrel permit of great field of vision, many 
times the area of Field Glasses. We have supplied 
hundreds of them to U. S. Army and Navy Officers. 
Such powerful Binoculars usually sell for $40 to 


$50. Our price (while they last) complete $71 


with genuine Jeather case and carrying 
NOTHING to Pay Postman! 


straps 
Send NO Money! 
Examine them! Try them for 10 days. 
if satisfied after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay at 


See them! 
“$4 A MONTH 


or, if you wish to pay, cash, 
after 10 DAYS, take $1.50 om $79. 50 

Discount and send check or 

money order for.. 

ROADEN your field of vision! Don’t live in 
B a cooped-up area! A new world will open up 

for YOU with a pair of these wonder Glasses. 
things People, Scenes, 
Viows, Games of ACTION brought right to your 
feet! The joys of outdoors are not complete with- 
out them. The greatest pleasure giving INVEST- 
MENT one can make. Indispensable for sports :— 
baseball games, motoring. camping, yachting, hunt- 
ing, hiking, races, bird and nature study, etc. 


Sent on 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL! 


A C T { QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
e ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 
Wy 


You'll see others can’t. 


2 Generations of Honorable Dealings | 


ASHINGTON 


JEWELRY © 


Importers and National Mail Order House 
365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
For prompt attention address Import Dept. 60 
Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Binoculars. 
1 enclose NO money, and pay NOTHING to 
Postman, If I am satisfied after ten DAYS’ 
TRIAL, I have the privilege of paying for 
them at the rate of $4.00 menthly---or of de- 
ducting $1.50 and sending the $19.50 in FULL 
SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, I shall return them. 





| Now! 


If you wish to tell us something about | 
yourself, 


it will be appreciated. For S. Aug, 


FOLDING AIR BOAT 


PATENTED 
Made of specially processed rubberized fabric, 
in double air compartments, 
Safe for children. Non-sinkable; non-capsizable. 
Easily inflated in a few minutes by mouth, 
No pump needed Also a dry and comfortable 
bed. Price $32.50. Special oars $4.25 extra. 


The New England Airship Co. 
511 Chapel Street New Haven, Conn. 





Trap nd Field 


Send for Pllustrated Catalog . 
BAKER. * KIMBALL 


38 South St. Boston, Mass. 
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How the White Feather Got 
Them When all Others Failed 


Trying Out a Rooster’s 7 


By DR. HARRY S. REYNOLDS 


ECENTLY I saw 
listed in a_ tackle 
catalogue an hybrid 

type of fly (or rather a 
feather minnow)  desig- 
nated as a Rooster’s Re- 
gret. The ad stated con- 
vincingly that it was a 
killer for landlocked sal- 
mon in rapid water. 

Probably the dry-fly art- 
ist would be inclined to 
look askance at such a 
freak and regard it as a 
low-brow proposition, but 
irrespective of esthetic 
considerations, and judg- 
ing by the criterion of ef- 
ficiency and results ob- 
tained, I personally can 
testify that the Rooster’s 
Regret is “all there.” 

Well do I remember my 
own regret and mingled 
feelings on the occasion of 
my first introduction to 
this lure at a northern 
Maine lake one early June 
morning. 

“You won’t need but 
two flies!” said Pete the 
Dane. “Take a parmache- 
nee belle for the dropper and a silver 
doctor for the stretcher!” 

The momentous time had arrived. 
The wind had arisen sufficiently to make 
a slight ripple upon the surface of the 
lake. I crept tc the edge of Hog Pier 
and gazed into the dark water which 
was moving restlessly below, and then 
I looked in the direction of the dam 
and sluiceway which were now distinct- 
ly visible in the rapidly advancing day- 
light, about 40 yards below me. Shad- 
owy forms were moving on the dam. 

The gates had not been up for over 
a month, and as they were at this mo- 
ment being raised to sluice some logs 
down over the dam into the river below 
on their journey to the pulp mills, 
was in a state of keen anticipation. 
When the gates are up, the water about 
Hog Pier is aroused into a state of con- 
siderable activity—and then the ouan- 
iniche, regardless of how deep and 
dreamy the lethargy under which they 
may have been cast, are (according to 
local tradition) invariably aroused and 
imbued with the mad spirit of the cur- 
rent. 

I gingerly whipped off about fifteen 
yards of line and was ready. 
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An exciting moment in the land of the Ouananiche, 


Over across the pool by one of the 
abutments of the dam the water looked 
particularly inviting, there being a dis-_ 
tinct eddy where the pool narrowed at = 
this point. Lazily the stretcher settled — 
down on the surface, closely followed 
by the parmachenee belle; then I drew 
the cast gently toward me. As the 
flies approached I involuntarily braced 
myself for the assault. My cast came ~ 
so near to me that I was obliged to re- 
peat it. Once more the stretcher fly 
alighted on the surface of the pool, this 
time somewhat below the preceding 
cast—near to the dam, where the water 
was deep and black. Alas! Once more 
I was obliged to swallow my heart, 
turning a questioning look toward my 


guide. Pete was not reassuring. j 
O use! We may just as well go 
home! The salmon ain’t hungry. 


If they was they’d taken it the first 
time. I knew then it warn’t no use. 
When they don’t want to eat they won’t, 
that’s all. You can’t coax ’em when 
they feel that way. The pool is too 
calm. They won’t bite when it’s smooth 
like this. When you get a good ripple 
it make’s ’em hungry!” 


Pete decided to return to camp to 
bring down some lunch, while I re- 
mained on the field to conduct the one- 

sided campaign. 


MADE another cast, and still an- 

other, and then after resting the pool 
for fifteen minutes I was at it again; 
running the whole gamut of my small 
fly-book without a rise. 

I had just combined a Jock Scott 

with a brown hackle and was beginning 
to wonder whether Pete had eaten up 
all of the grub, when Sammy Tomah, 
who had just completed the conquest of 
some refractory logs, came running 
nimbly out along the stringer to my 
pier, and clambering up beside me he 
sat gravely regarding my manoeuvres 
with typical Indian stolidity. 

“Hello, Sammy! They all appear to 
have lost their meal ticket this morning, 
don’t they?” 
 Sammy’s countenance underwent a 
fleeting glimmer of sunshine and then 
subsided into its wonted expression of 
stolid gloom. 

“Huh!” he vouchsafed. 

I tendered him my cigarette case and 
he grew communicative. 

“Better let ’em rest!” said he. 
“© Fraid! Try ’em bimeby!” 

He asked me if I had a snelled hook 
and I searched through my fly-book 
wondering what under the sun he could 
want of one. My search brought to 
light a number five snelled hook. 

“We'll make ’em come now!” said he, 
producing a much soiled and dilapidated 
envelope from the recesses of his shirt. 
He peered into the envelope and with- 
| drew a bunch of downy feathers, select- 
ing one that suited him. 





“THIS,” said Sammy, “will make ’em 
crazy! Guess mine is the only hen 
around that’s got any left! They come 
from under her wing. Each hen has 
only a few and they must be white like 
this!” and Sammy lighted his cigarette. 
I watched him as he laid the feather 
alongside the shank of the hook, allow- 
ing a fluffy wisp tc trail off aft. He 
then tied it in two places with some 
black silk thread that he fished out of 
his pocket, and after critically survey- 
ing it as an artist might the result of 
some happy touches of his brush, the 
completed masterpiece was duly pre- 
sented to me. 

My first cast miscarried and landed a 
little too far upstream, and as I drew 
the cast in toward me Sammy touched 
me on the arm. 

“Make it go more lively!” said he. 

I handed the outfit to him and then, 
with a motion somewhat like shaking 
hands, he caused the lure (I can scarce- 
| ly call it a fly) to progress through the 
water with little fish-like darts. 


(Continued on page 512) 
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\N 
A Remarkable ¥ HOFFMAN 


’ ¢ \ 
All’round Rifle \ 300 
Light E h Coyote— " 
Holy cohingast | wae MAGNUM 
Highest Velocity of Any Rifle 
in the World—3600 f. s. 







ks 


Fitted with our 
Mauser bolt-sleeve 
sight if desired. 
Brings aperture 
23% in. nearer. 


NE of our customers wrote us that he \ 

killed a moose at 205 measured yards & 

down-hill, with his .300 Magnum. Hit- 
ting the moose high in the left shoulder, the ¢ 
bullet passed through the body, making a 
3-inch hole where it emerged. The animal 
dropped in its tracks, and was dead before the 
hunter could get to it. 


The tremendous shocking power of the 220 gr. 
bullet at 2532 f. s. positively kills moose or 
grizzly. No lost trophies—no wounded ani- 
mals escaping and dying a slow death. Yet. 
in the same rifle, the 120 gr. bullet at 3600 f. s. 
gives you the necessary speed and shock for 
bagging smaller game. This .300 Magnum 
handles -all .30 caliber bullets with the ac- 
curacy of a match barrel. It is the ideal all 
‘round rifle. 


to eye. 
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Details of this or any other Hoffman Rifle or 
Shot Gun will be gladly furnished you, at your 
request, 
Boy ee eSEres 

Bullet Velocity Energy 

120 gr. 3600f.s. 3440f. p. 

150 3149 3303 

170 3023 3450 

180 2854 3256 

200 2650 3119 

220 2532 3232 


ANNOUNCING OUR REMOVAL 
TO ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 
AFTER July we will be located at Ardmore, Okla- 


homa, where our new factory has just been com- 
pleted. This gives us a building especially laid out for 
the kind of work we are doing, besides furnishing the 
additional space that was badly needed for our grow- 
ing organization and additional equipment. Another 
advantage will be a testing range close to the factory, 
insuring a great saving of time over our range in the 
Cuyahoga Valley where many hours were lost in trips 
for testing, and re-testing Hoffman Arms. We cor- 
dially invite you to visit us at Ardmore. 

Our New Address 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO., Ardmore, Okla. e 
New York Office: 100 East 42nd Street 
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BETTER BOATS : 
e.g | “The Finest Gunin the World” 


Made for those who know and appreciate 
the best. Correct models for every kind 
of shooting, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the original 


long-range wildfowl gun. 





Canoes 






FEE ps ie 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 N. 18th STREET 
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Sloss 
Motor Boats 


The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce PHILADELPHIA 


/ () A 
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TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Catalog Free — Save Money — Order by Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO 


405 Ellis Ave. Write to 125 Elm Street 
PESHTIGO, WIS. (wither Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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CHOOS E one 
of these wonderful 


LAKE TRIPS/ 


D. & C. waterway trips are restful, economical, 
pleasant and safe—they represent some of the most 
enjoyable vacations you could desire. Glance at 
the Great Lakes map above and make your vaca- 
tion arrangements now. 

BETWEEN DETROIT and BUFFALO 
—2 new mammoth liners, “Greater Detroit 
and “Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their 
type in the world. Ly. Detroit 5:30 p. m. and 
Buffalo 6 p. m. daily, Eastern time. Low 
rates—$6 one way, $11.50 round trip. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 
LAND—the giantliners “City of Detroit III” 
and “City of Cleveland III” Lv. Detroit and 
Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
Fare—$3.60 one way, $6.50 round trip. Day- 
light trips during July and August, Tues. 
Thurs. and Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 


BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC 
ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO 
—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 
Detroit Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 p. m. 
Eastern time. Ly. Chicago Mon., Thurs. 
and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central time. 


Schedules subject to change without notice. 








Round Trip Fares including 


BETWEEN PORTS Lower Berths and Meals 























1 person| 2 persons) 3 persons 
Detroit to Mackinac Is.| $33.25* | $ 64 50 $ 93 75 
Detroit to Chicago 68.50** 133.00 193.60 
Chicagoto Mackinacls.| 35.25* 68.50 99.75 





* Upper berths $2 less. **Upper berths $4 less. 
For reservationsmakeapplication toR G Stoddard, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Detroit, Mich. Parlorsextra Rail 
Tickets accepted on all divisions except Chicago and 
Mackinac Island. Autos carried. Wireless aboard 
all liners. May we send you a beautiful illustrated 
pamphlet upon receipt of 3 cents? 










Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company 
A. A. Schantz, 
Pres & Gen Mgr. 


J.T MeMillan, 
Vice-Pres. 
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How Young Birds Obtain 
Gravel 


An Interesting Observation on Bird Life 


VERYBODY who 


knows anything 
about our feathered 
friends, from _ the 


great white swan to 
the tiny little wren, 
knows that all of 
them require a cer- 
tain amount of 
gravel or sharp 
sand, to assist in digestion by grind- 
ing their food. I knew this from 
boyhood days by raising ‘youny 
chickens and other barnyard fowls, 
and found the necessity of it lcter on 
in raising incubator chickens. I al- 
ways took it for granted that all 
fowls that had liberty, secured all they 
wanted, in gathering their daily food, 
purely from instinct. I would also 
have known, if I had given the sub- 
ject a moment’s thought, that little 
birds in the nest needed their supply 
of gravel just as much, if not more, 
than the grown ones, because they 
were only babies and more delicate, 
but I never once thought of asking the 
question: How do the young birds in 
the nest get gravel? 

I never thought of that in a life- 
time of forty-five years of experience 
and observation until it was driven 
into my brain by a tiny little wren, 
not larger than my thumb. I learned 
a lesson from that little insignificant 
bunch of feathers when I was fifty- 
seven years old that made me feel 
ashamed that I had never before given 
it a thought. The manner in which 
I saw it, and the evident purpose of 
the mother bird were so peculiar and 
impressive, that I am going to tell you 
all about it. This is what I saw: 

In the year 1914 I lived all alone 
in a five-room house on a farm. There 
was not a cat or a dog on the place. 
Just me and an old gray mule named 
Kate. The spring and early summer 
was very dry, in fact we had a serious 
drought, and all the ponds in the 
woods dried up, even our wells went 
down so low that we were forced to dig 
them deeper and also drive our pumps 
deeper. 





Y own well was one of these and 
I had it dug out about three 
feet deeper. In doing this I brought 
up several barrels of nice white sand 
and it lay in a heap beside the well. 


By H. F. HAWKINS 


The'e was a broken window glass 
near the top of one of the windows 
and a pair of wrens found this open- 
ing and used it as a doorway to my 
house, and went in and out at their 
pleasure. As there were no cats or 
dogs to frighten them, they soon be- 
came quite gentle, and made them- 
selves very much at home. A parti- 
tion wall in the dwelling had an open 
space behind the door cap and in due 
time the pair of wrens built a nest 
Lehind this doorcap, and reared four 
roung wrens. During this dry spell 
one day I saw a red bird trying to 
get a drink of water from a pan that 
was on a shelf on my front porch, 
but he could not reach the water on 
account of the pan being too deep. 
I at once placed a shallow pan there 
with water in it, and it was surpris- 
ing how soon they all found that 
watering place. 

In a few days all the birds nearby 
had it located. One day at noon, after 
I had eaten my dinner, I was sitting 
on the front porch watching the two 
parent wrens feeding their young. 
I saw one of them alight on the water 
shelf at the pan of water, with a worm 
about an inch long in its beak, and 
the wren hopped up on the edge of 
the water pan, stooped over and dipped 
the worm into the water. 


Sie then flew straight to the sand 

heap, dropped the worm onto the 
sand, rolled it over with her beak once 
or twice, picked it up and flew away 
carefully to the nest and dropped it 
into the open mouth of one of the 
little nestlings. I sat there looking 
on in amazement. I had learned a 
lesson from that tiny, little bird. I 
counted myself a very well informed 
man on a great many subjects, but 
here was one entirely new to me. I 
saw at a glance that the little wren 
knew her business far better than I. 
She knew her little ones needed sand. 
She knew that the worm needed to 
be wet to cause the sand to stick fast, 
and she flew very carefully to the 
nest so as not to shake the sand off 
the worm. She was feeding and 
graveling her young at the same time. 
I was much interested in what I had 
seen and took pains to watch carefully 
every time I had an opportunity and 
was rewarded for my watching by 


i 
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seeing the very same feat performed 
several times within a few days. 






















Daa repetition of this act was pos- 
itive proof in my mind that the 
first act was not accidental, but was de- 
liberately, premeditatedly and inten- 
tionally done from au _ instinctive 
knowledge that it was necessary for 
the welfare of her young. She knew 
they needed gravel. She knew when 
to give it, how much to give, and how 
to get it down their tiny throats with- 
out holding their noses. She knew 
vastly more than our own mothers 
sometimes do about the care of their 
helpless babies. It taught me that 
man, with all his learning and wis- 
dom, could still learn valuable lessons 
from the very weakest of God's crea- 
tures. I took a back seat at once in 
the Primary Department, and I am 
still in that class when I measure 
myself by the things I don’t know. 





A Fellowship of Anglers 
By Horace G. HUTCHINSON 


A record of pleasant days and good- 
ly “fellowship” enjoyed beside the Test, 
one of England’s most famous trout 
streams. It relates angling episodes 
and discourses on the problems con- 
nected with the finest mode of fishing 
followed on the chalk streams, and of 
| various creatures of the river and 
_ water meadows, besides the fish them- 
| Sselves—the birds, water voles, stoats 
-and May fly. An interesting volume 
| for the Angler’s bookshelf. Published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
' Price $3.50. 


The Wilderness Trapper 
By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


FOREST AND STREAM veaders are 
familiar with the works of Raymond 
Thompson, who is an authority in the 
field of trapping. Those who are in- 
terested in penetrating the fastnesses 
of real wild country will find a fund of 
/ wealth in this little book. All the 
/ problems confronting the trapper are 
covered in a clear and concise manner. 
| Many experiences from the author’s life 
"spent on the trap line are related for 
the benefit of the reader. Published 
by Hunter-Trader-Trapper Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


A Letter From a Far North 
Trapper 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

BEING located in an isolated district 
where we get the daily news month- 
“ly, I secured one of your September 
numbers and enjoyed reading it. 

_ The writer took his first lesson in 
trapping of Sioux Indians in the Black 
| Hills, South Dakota; that was the end 
| 





of the trail, That turbulent district 
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Arétic Eiderdown “Junior’’ 
SLEEPING ROBE 
























Guarantees Warm 
Sleep in the Open! 


What every camper 
has always wanted 
—It’s here—a light 
eiderdown sleeping robe 
that gives indoor sleeping 
comfort outdoors! 

It’s moistproof, frostproof 
and all-weather proof. Keeps 
out dampness, chills and 
rheumatism. 

If you sleep outdoors, you 
need one! For Free Booklet, 
sign name on the coupon. 





A Lighter Pack! 


Robe weighs only 8%4 lbs. Does 
away with blankets. Used and 
endorsed by: Rovyal Northwest 
Mounted Police, Roosevelt and 
Mt.Logan Expeditions, 
U. S. and Canadian 
Govt, Field Forces. 
































WOODS MFG. CO., LTD. 
Dept. F, Ottawa, Canada. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free booklet and prices on Woods 
Arctic Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 
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“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the : gin 1 of the future, having the accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, “4 

an advantage which every A vertical nae gun a unique design, 
good shot recognizes, plus embodying extreme soundness of 
the two quick shots, bal- construction. 

ance, lighter weight, Has stood the test of 



















and good appear- eight seasons’ con- 
ance of the tinuous use with 
double barrel complete success. 
sporting Made in 12, 
gun, 16 and 20 


Gauge. 


Patent Under and 
Over Gun 







JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City | 














MILITARY and POLICE HOLSTERS 


FOLSOM’S AUDLEY PATENT a 


A1l32—The only posi- 
tive lock Holster 
made, but releases 
instantly when want- i 
ed. Officially adopt- 
ed by the police in 
many cities eh 
States; .32 and 


Aim Quick & 
and Sure oat Sn | 


Send 10c for this book on 
rifle sights and sighting. Tells 
how Lyman Principle of Rear 
Aperture Sighting will improve your 
shooting. Also helps you to select 


the sights best suited to your special 
work or personal preference. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
110 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 


AP 332 — Officially 
adopted by the N. Y. 
City police. Pocket 
or belt holster; 

and .28 

up to 4” 


A132 Bf 
$3.75 


AP332—$2.25 
In ordering, state 
make, model, caliber and length of barrel. 
The name of your dealer and complete Holster 
Catalog H-4 sent on request. 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 B’way, N. Y. City 
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Our more than half a 
century optical experi- 
ence proves this the most 
satisfactory Prism Binoc- 
ular for sports, hunting, 
fishing, motoring, nature lovers, and land or 
water travel. These powerful, French glasses 
are made to our high specifications by one of 
the foremost manufacturers of France and 
imported direct by us. 

Achromatic lenses, wide field range, large il- 
lumination, universal focusing, individual eye 
adjustment, hinged body, easily and quickly 
adjusted to the vision, superb construction 
and brand new. No war glasses or seconds. 
Light weight, beautifully finished; put up in 
heavy leather, plush-lined case with inside 
and outside shoulder straps. Weight, com- 
plete, only 25 ounces. 

Our established reputation of 55 years is 
substantial guarantee of satisfaction or 
money promptly refunded. Our name and 
serial number engraved on every glass. 
Please remit by check or money order, 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


Onvticians (Est. 1870) 


Department 28 Atlanta, Ga. 


> ()) i 
Need a. 
KOBAN 


_for your . 
Rowboat 


UST think what it would 
mean to have that rowe- 
boat of yours skim over the 
water atl0or12 miles an hour— 
where you will and when you 
will—without the old back- 
breaking labor at the oars. 
The Koban, due to its 2-cylin- 
der construction, is absolutely 
vibrationless and 
gives more power 
and more speed 
than any other 
rowboat motor. 
: Special tilting de- 
“«e\ vice, for shallow 
} water or beaching. 


Write for catalog 
and full informa- 
tion. Dealers and 
agents wanted. 


, KOBAN MOTOR CO 
Ri] 229 So. WaterSt., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The first 2-cylinder row- 
boat motor—the standard 
of its type—not an experie 
ment. ut P 


2-CYLINDER 


KOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 
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finally became populated with railroads, 
homesteaders, and nickels and dimes, 
bringing an end to furs and buffalo 
hides, which brought me to the Pacific 
coast. Already the iron horse was 
there and also the settler, so to the 
North for me in 1886. Since that time 
I have seen the head waters of the 
Fraser, Athabasca, Mackenzie, Yukon, 
Pelly, White, Stewart, Klondike, Por- 
cupine, Peel, Kayukuk, Panama, Cop- 
per and innumerable smaller streams, 
have mined and trapped successfully 
and know the game. 

A polling boat or pack horse is your 
means of transportation, according to 
the character of the country you seek 
to navigate. Personally I prefer pack 
horses, as you have more liberty, if 
you know the game. If you trap on our 
side, you must procure a license to do 
so, and by so doing, you are allotted to 
a district all for your own, no hinder- 
ances or trespassing allowed. Usually 
the mountains in this sense make men— 
if the individual is physically fit. I can 
climb 4,000 feet, get my sheep or goat, 
and pack him down in a day, and I am 
taken for a man in the forties, yet I 
trapped in the seventies. You will 
never go so far that you won’t find some 
fellow has been there ahead of you, but 
there are thousands of miles of good 
trapping in this old world. 

So it’s the game as you play it, but 
let me advise, young blood, if you want 
to trap, go where there really is wild 
life, unless you are doing it for sport. 

C. J. DUNHOLTON, 
Yale, B. C., Canad. 


Shooting Wild Fowl in 
Dakota 


(Continued from page 491) 


said the guide, “fa long shot and a clean 
humane kill also.” : 

“TI shot, too,” said Dick, as he picked 
up the smoking shells where his ejec- 
tor had thrown them. Much surprised 
at this, I remarked that I had great 
faith in my Ithaca gun. 

“My ‘Smith’ never fails me,” re- 
sponded Dick. “TI will prove it,” said 
I. “How?” “Dick, you use sixes alto- 
gether; I use sixes in my right barrel 
and fours in my left. We will place 
yonder mallard under the scalpel, dis- 
sect him and find out who is respon- 
sible for his death.” 

At this juncture the guide and dogs 
returned with the duck. “Eighty- 
seven yards,” said the guide, “and he 
was dead as a door-nail.” 

Arriving at our lodging house we 
carefully removed the feathers from 
Mr. Mallard and found that two pel- 
lets had taken effect. One had broken 
the neck and lay imbedded against the 
bone; the other had passed through 
the body a little below and just in front 


of the wings and lay against the skin 
on the opposite side—both pellets were 
number fours. 

Thus the days passed and at the 
end of a week we returned home feel- 
ing that if fortune favored us we would 


be glad indeed to visit again Dakota, 


with its hospitable people, its pure air, 
red sunsets, and its excellent shooting 


grounds. 


Wild Life in the National 
Forests of the Pacific 
Northwest 


(Continued from page 473) 
8,000 mink; 2,000 beaver; 1,000 lynx; 


900 fox; 800 marten; 600 badger, and 


200 otter. 


iN eee with game and fur-bear- 


ing animals, the forest ranger 
makes an estimate of the animals that 
in many cases are the deadliest foes 


of game, the predatory animals—the 


animals against which the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey wages an eternal war- 
fare with trap, gun and poison. 

Oregon forest rangers report esti- 
mates of 8,000 bear, 25,000 coyotes, 
12,000 bobcats, and 100 wolves. Wash- 
ington estimates run: 7,000 black bear, 
12 grizzlies, 9,000 coyotes, 4,000 bob- 
cats, and 80 wolves. 

Each year new trails and new roads 
reach further back into the forest wil- 
derness. 
they are completed, come the camper, 
the fisherman, the hunter—and too 
often, the forest fire follows in his 
wake. But a love for and an appre- 
ciation of the forest and its citizens 
are growing apace with it a realiza- 
tion of the ever-present menace—the 
forest fire. With the number of yearly 
National Forest visitors increasing 
tremendously the number 
caused fires remains about stationary 
—for which the forest rangers and 
the wild things of the forest are most 
thankful. 


Speckled Trout of the Ad- 
irondacks 
(Continued from page 461) 


bay for a drink, but the surface of the 
pond remained as still and as smooth 
as glass. A few white moths were flut- 


tering about the lantern and it really 


was weird the way their shadows 
jumped grotesquely against the forest 


wall. All other insect life seemed to 
be lifeless and silent. The surface of 
the pond remained  exasperatingly 


smooth and was unbroken by a single 


ripple, that is, within the range of the 


rays of light thrown by the lantern. 
I think I fell asleep about this time 
and was awakened by a dash of water 
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Over the roads, even before 


of man-. 


in my face. For an instant I could not 
collect my wits, and then realized with 
a thrill that the water around the raft 
was literally boiling with trout, some 
of them so near that they splashed 
against the raft. It was this that 
had awakened me and for a few 
‘moments I could only stare at the 
phenomenon. 


HE hatch of moths had increased to 

alarming proportions; the air was 
white with the myriad host that flew 
with an uncanny quietness. They cov- 
ered my body, flew into my face, and 
if I opened my mouth, six or seven flew 
into the cavity before I could close it 
again. 

I finally collected my wits enough to 
put on a white miller tied on a No. 
hook and make a cast. I do not believe 
that the fly hit the water before I was 
fast into a dandy trout. Filled with a 
strange excitement due to the unusual 
conditions, I forced the fight to a stand- 
still in a very few minutes. While 
putting the trout just caught into my 
creel I let the white miller fly dangle 
overboard, and even before I had 
straightened up to make a new cast I 
was fast into another trout who had 
jumped at least 6 inches into the air 
to grab the fly dangling from the end 
of my leader. I landed this trout after 
a short spirited struggle, had hooked 
and was still playing another fish, when 
all activity on the part of the feeding 
trout stopped. I quietly landed the one 
I had on, and then cast again and again 
to no avail. If it hadn’t been for the 
three trout that were reposing in my 
basket I would have thought it all a 
dream or a fantasy fostered by the 
hope of good fishing after the dire 
disappointments of the last few days. 


But no! The proof was there! The 
three beautiful trout reposed safely in 
my creel. I looked again at the sur- 
face of the water. The abnormal hatch 
of moths had disappeared. Once again 
there were only a few solitary moths 
fluttering around the lantern, throw- 
ing their weird, grotesque shadows 
against the forest wall. It was too 
much for me. I quit and went to bed. 


lor) 


Breaking camp at Dog Pond is al- 
ways a sad and gloomy affair. One 
becomes so enraptured with the sur- 
roundings after a few days that it is 
really painful to separate oneself from 
the place. It means leaving the abso- 
lute peace and quiet of the wilderness, 
where one forgets everything but the 
sheer joy of being alive. It is a wonder- 
ful sensation to have at your disposal 
an entire pond and limitless forest and 
not see a single soul except your pard- 
ners. Then, too, the pond always looks 
just right for a wonderful catch on the 
| morning of departure, and generally 

trout are rising all over the surface of 
| the water. It is beyond the will power 
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Good Hunting 


RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 
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OME to this vast forest-robed land 


where game is plentiful, where your 
hunting is bound to be rewarded by mag- 
nificent trophies. Canada offers that com- 
bination of virgin hunting-grounds and 
splendid means of access by which the 
sportsman is enabled to make his “kill” 
without undue expenditure of time and 
effort. 


Canadian National Railways, spanning the continent's 
best game country, takes you into new territory—alive 
with game. Travel but a little way off the rail-route, 
and you are in a wilderness where your voice is the 
first to echo, your rifle the first to crack. 


Canada—great moose country—is also the natural 
range of animals rarely found elsewhere—deer, caribou, 
big horn sheep, mountain goat and bear. There are 
geese, ducks, partridge, prairie chickens—feathered 
game in abundance. 


For the hunting experiences of a lifetime, come to the 
“unspoiled country” where game abounds. Let Ca- 
nadian National Railways transport you. For informa- 
tion as to open seasons and other details that will help 
you plan your trip, consult our nearest office. Ask for 
free copy of ‘Hunting in Canada’’, an authoritative 
book describing the haunts of big game in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Or write 
C. K. Howard, General Tourist Agent, Montreal. 
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forever. It’s dif- 
ferent, better and 


flint, no friction, 
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Money Back 
Guarantee 


sure lighting. No Highest Grade 


always sure, || Auto Camping Trailer 


safe, handy, zm ' 
clean and economical, and You can _loac 
is no expense to _ the 


cooking utensils, 


all your baggage, bedding, cots, tents, 


this light weight trailer and 


hitch it to any automobile and never notice any extra 

smoker, pull on your car. Why? Because it is scientifically built, 

F weighing oniy 275 pounds and with a guaranteed carry- 

If your sporting-goods ing capacity at automobile speed of 1,000 pounds. We 

dealer cannot supply you, send are ready to prove this, hitch it behind your own ear, 
his name and 50c and we will and you be the judge. If you are planniog an outing 


send you one of these lighters. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway, New York, N. Y. 


at once, 
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THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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“ Fowler, Indiana 
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Ole Evinrude’ 's 
New Quick Detachable 


"UZ OF ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Gees more ne out of your vacation this year. Take 
thethrillof motor boating with you wherever you go. 
Elto attaches instantly (without tools) to any boat. 
This wonderful little 3 H. P. Motor is— 


FAST—POWERFUL 
EASY TO CARRY 


Weighs less than 171bs. per H.P. Has 
these exclusive features — Propello 
Pump, Instant Easy Starting, an Ex- 
tra Horse Power, Much More Speed, 
Safe Rudder Steering, Fits Carrying 
Case without taking apart. 
Write for FREE Catalog 
See how easily you can own an Elto. 
See whvit is the safest Motor for all 
the family —the fastest on the water, 
and theeasiest tostart. Write today. 
AELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. 
\Dept. 11 iMilwenkees Wie 


















NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 

O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
A Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 

Over | 
77,000 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26in., 20- 

ga. 28in.,16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
foroverS50 yrs. Write forcatalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 











In Use Folded 





IT’S SAFE! 


For 85 years the Acme Folding Canvas Boat has proven 
safe, strong, sturdy and dependable under all conditions. 
Can be carried on running board of your automobile. Can 


be filted with outboard motor, Thousands of satisfied 


users, Catalog upon request. 


ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
428 S. SECOND ST. MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
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of an angler to resist the temptation 
presented, and a few hours are spent 
in killing some more trout. It gen- 
erally ends up with leaving about noon 
instead of sunrise as planned. That is 
one of the ways of the wilderness. 
Time, as a schedule, means so little! 


(Concluded in September) 


Tuna Ahead! 


(Continued from page 453) 


of large hotels and the Ocean View 
seems to be the preference of the tuna 
group. The fishing boats are mostly 
thirty to forty-footers, equipped with 
fast four-cylinder engines and ar- 
ranged with comfortable chairs for 
two fishermen only. The’ standard 
rate for tuna fishing is $25 per day 
for the party, and good boats are usu- 
ally available if arrangements are 
made the afternoon or evening before 
the trip. 

The tuna grounds vary and at times 
excellent fishing can be had from three 
to ten miles southeast of Block Island, 
but the best fishing Jast Summer was 
about fourteen to seventeen miles due 
southeast, and this is also the best 
swordfishing locality. 

The standard requirements of the 
Atlantic Tuna Club are rod of wood, 
prefarbly hand-made double built split 
bamboo, with agate guides and tip and 
to be not shorter than six feet nine 
inches over all, tip to be not Jess than 
five feet in length and to weigh not 
more than sixteen ounces, the line not 
to exceed twenty-four thread, pref- 
erably a 6/0 reel with two hundred 
yards of line, although a 9/0 reel and 
more line can be used and is very often 
quite essential. A ten-foot wire leader 
with ten feet of double line and two 
swivels are the standard application 
for attaching a six and one-half inch 
“Squibnocket” tuna squid. The troll- 
ing is done at about thirty to forty 
feet astern at a speed of from eight 
to twelve miles per hour. Capable mo- 
tor boats are therefore absolutely nec- 
essary. — 

The above tackle is the tuna stand- 
ard, but the light tackle class has a 
few followers who find it next to im- 
possible, however, to land a fifty 
pounder on this outfit. It calls for a 
nine-thread line and not more than a 
six-ounce, five-foot tip. An abundance 
of genuine sport can be had with 
smaller fish, but one never knows what 
its next strike will scale, and many 
fish will carry away hooks in their 
snouts to cause annoyance for weeks 
after. I am a convert of conservation 
and it always worries me to lose a 
hook and leader as surgeons are not 
at the beck and call of the oceanic 
family. 


In landing the real tuna, such as 


Zane Grey, J. K. L. Ross, Captain 
Laurie D. Mitchell and others go after 
at Cape Breton, I am told a thirty- 
nine thread line with a special 12/0 
reel is used. Mr. Grey, while discuss- 
ing fish with a friend of mine, stated 
that he would rather use a nine-thread 
line and light rod than any other 
equipment. He was speaking of 
Florida waters, however, and if he 
thought it possible to land large tuna 
on lighter than thirty-nine thread, I 
am confident he would attempt it. 
From records available, I find that 
very few tuna are taken in excess of 
one hundred pounds on the twenty- 
four thread equipment and the cen- 
tury mark is the prescribed gold but- 
ton weight of the Atlantic Tuna Club. 
Tuna can invaribaly be sighted be- 
fore they strike, providing reasonably 
calm weather is experienced. The butt 
must be hard held at all times and one 
should be prepared, as the strike of a 
tuna is probably the hardest and 
fastest of any fish that swims, not 
even excepting the tarpon and barra- 
cuda. Swordfish can be taken on the 
same tackle, but with difficulty, and a 
mackerel bait is more advisable than 
a squid. The Block Island boatmen, — 
however, prefer to take no chances — 
with swordfish, as this is their princi- 
pal source of income, a three hundred- , 
pound swordfish being worth $60 over 
the side of their boat. 


The Californian marlin, as most of 
my readers probably know, is a species 
of swordfish with a much shorter bill 
than the broadbill and is much more 
slender, resembling the sailfish in 
many of its construction details. The 
long dorsal fin, while not as high as 
the sailfish, is equipped with a groove 
which permits it to be entirely hidden 
and out of the way when desired. 
Practiaclly all of his fighting is done 
on the surface with the fin cutting the 
water in a most dramatic manner. My 
personal opinion is that the waters 
around Block {sland are improving, 
and although not visited by many 
large tuna over one hundred pounds. 
the smaller ones are very plentiful 
when the weather permits The larger 
ones may be there, but they are rarely 
sighted, and I have never heard of 
hooking any such fish as the seven 
hundred fifty-eight pounder Zane 
Grey landed near Sydney, Nova Sco- 
tia, last Summer. However, very fre- 
quently five hundred to seven hundred — 
pound tuna are taken in pound nets 
off Fire Island or the Jersey coast. 


I think the Atlantic Tuna Club of 
Block Island has done more to pro- 
mote North Atlantic game fishing than 
any other organization and prizes and — 
buttons are presented to the members 
for their catches, provided they are 
taken on the authorized tackle and 
have the required weight limitations, 
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es beautiful trophy called the “Fos- 
‘ter Cup” is presented each year for 
the heaviest tuna taken under club 
‘rules and the winner’s name is en- 
-graved thereon. The cup is held by 
the winner during the season follow- 
ing its award. I am ambitious and 
hope some day to have my name in- 


‘scribed along with such famous fisher- 


men as William Payne Thompson, Hon. 
Rowland Hazzard, A. Julian Crandall, 
William Wilson, Alvah Miller and Rob- 
ert S. Hale. 

My professor friend has written 


“saying he has ordered his tackle and 


would like to join me again on my next 
trip to Block Island and I most sin- 


-ecerely hope I can accommodate him. 








He has the making of a great fisher- 
man, although he probably doesn’t 
know it, and as Izaak Walton has been 
quoted, I now repeat, “If I can but 
hold him.” 


The Biography of a Bear 


(Continued from page 456) 


just pawing the hay around to suit 


her. 


OR the next two weeks she ate very 

little, but weighed at this time one 
hundred pounds. Quite a start for be- 
ing born in February of the same year 
and only weighing two pounds at birth. 
I knew that she should have some 
mountain ash berries just before going 
in for the winter, as they are nature’s 
purgative for the bear. I did not have 
time to make the long climb to get them 
and the next thing I knew I was called 
away and did not get back for a week. 
During this time they told me that she 
had slept three days in the new den 
but had been crying for the last few 
days. I went out to see about her and 
she immediately quieted down, but 
when I started to leave she took one of 
my hands in her mouth and apparently 
tried her best without hurting me to 
get me to go into the den with her. 
She was just lonesome, for the first 
year the cub always hibernates with 
the mother. She went in for the winter 
the day before Thanksgiving and has 
been there ever since. The fore part 
of March will see her emerge and then 
if one is around to see her eat they 
will understand the expression “as hun- 
gry as a bear.” Every few days I go 
to her den to see if she is all right but 
I never stay more than a moment for 
she always shows signs of waking and 
wrinkles up her nose and wiggles her 
ears when I go near. 


ie may take up with the wild bear 
this summer and if she does it will 
be lonesome, but a relief to be rid of 
the expense of her awful appetite. I 
have learned many things from her, 
the most important being that animals 
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Contains features to be had 







in no other .22 Automatic 


Simplicity of Construction— 
Cleans at the Breech— 

Has a visible Hammer— 
Fool-proof when magazine is removed— 
Shoots more shots without reloading than 
any other Automatic Pistol— 

Can be used as a single shot— . 
Unsurpassed as a sidearm for Trappers and Hunters— 
Absolutely positive for target 
shooting. Reising .22 Automatic 
Pistols are beautiful specimens 
of the best mechanical work. 
manship, perfectly balanced, 
of unequalled shooting quality— 
Fully Guaranteed— 


Send for Catalog 


The REISING MANUFAC TURING CORP. 
Dept. F 6) Broadway \ Néw York City 








ZIP-ZIP 


LET’S GO BOYS 


No matter where you go, camping. 
hunting, fishing, boating, to the 
country, the sea shore or the moun- 
tains, you will need a Zip-Zip 
shooter, thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 
shooter. If your dealer happens not to 
4 have them order from 

us. ZIP-ZIP shooter 

complete only 35¢ or = 

three for $1.00 pre- 


paid. Send stamps,  maygipl sos 


coin or money order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Cofumbia, S. C. 


‘DARDEVLE™ 


ius Universal Lure 


Because ‘Dardevle”’ 
treats “EM” all alike. 
All kinds of Trout, in- 
cluding Lake Trout, 
Walleyes, Muscalong:, 
Black Bass, even sa’‘t 
water fishes fall for it. 
It kicks like a badly 
scared frog or a min- 
now that is being chased 
by his cannibalistic 
elders. 



































Dardevle swims, 
kicks, nearly turns 
over, but does not twist 
the line. You can keep 
it near the top for sur- 
face feeders or allow it 
to sink down to the 
bottom to lure the big 
fellows. Anybody can 
cast the Dardevle, 
High priced outfits un- 
necessary. 


Three sizes, 65c to 
85c each. 


“Osprey Water- 
proof Silk 


Casting Line” 





The eae line with | the guarantee ‘No 
Fish Can Break ‘EM’.’ 


We have “EM” to test: from 9 lbs. to 35 
lbs, SEND FOR CATALOG 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


Outfitter of Sportsmen 


310-16 East Congress St. °°" 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Magneto current powerful b 
enough to jump eight times ~ 
the standard spark plug gap. 


Hot Sparks—No Stalling 


AIN or SHINE — just give the 
Easy-Starter a pull and four hot 
sparks flame into the cylinders 

— quick starting! You don’t worry 
whether rain will short your magneto 
and still your motor’s life. Evinrude 
Super-Power Magneto is weather and 
water proof! Nostalling when showers 
drench your outboard. 


This is only one of ten important fea- 
tures making the Sport Twin the 
greatest Evinrude ever built. Created 
to perfectly combine speed, power 
and lightness, 


Write for interesting 1925 
“EVINRUDE Year Book.” 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
317 Evinrude Bidg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


~.| The New 1925 Champion 


port Iwin 





WANT TO GET THE REAL 


WATER TIGERS? 


Those scrappy, fightin’, rod-bending, water-whipping Bass, 
Pickerel Pike, Musky—those which have become large, wise 
old warriors, are too crafty and cunning to strike at ordi- 
nary baits! 


Famous Pikie You’ve got to tempt ’em and 
Minnow fool ’em with lures that are 

made to look, act, wiggle and 

swim like live, natural min- 

‘y SS nows—and other water ani- 

Weight 34 02. No. 700 mals they feed on! 

L’gth 4/2 in. Price $1.00 


“ P, Take along the Famous Pikie 
New Wiggle Fish Minnow — the greatest all 


around killer of game fish, 
the New Wiggle Fish, the 
Fintail Shiner and the Float- 
ing Injured Minnow — which 


Weight 3% oz. No. 2400 are made, like ¢ or Cree’ 
L’gth 3/2 in. Price $1.25 Susie. ks Sl eee 





Chub Lures, to accurately re- 
Fintail Shiner semble, both in looks and ace 
tions, the live natural min- 
Ss nows! 

That’s why Creek Chub Na- 
No. 2100 ture TUK Catch More and 
Price $1.25 Bigger Fish. 





Weight 3% oz. 
Length 4 in. 


f Your copy of the new 

beautifully colored 
Creek Chub Catalogue, show- 
ing all the _ true-to-nature 
lures and how to use them 


Weight 34 oz. pene 1500 will be sent on request! No 
L’gth 3/2 in. Price $1.00 obligation. 


Floating Injured 
FRE 


Minnow 





Get any of these fish getters from your dealer or direct 
‘yom us! Everyone guaranteed to be satisfactory in evcry 
respect or money refunded! Dealers sell our baits under 
this guarantee, 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


178 SO. RANDOLPH ST., GARRETT, IND. 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


ITHACA Lock Speed made 
it possible for 14 year old 
CHARLES RIMBEY to win the 
Western Amateur Champion- 
ship this year. 


Ithaca Lock Speed will improve 
anyone’s shooting. 


Doubie Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


Send for free Catalog 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 25 ITHACA,N.Y. 


Davis HY-POWER chambered for 3” shells, kills 
ducks at 80 yds. Made in 12 gauge only, 30 and 
32” barrels. Price $35.00. 

Davis PREMIER made in 12-16 as a gauge. 
26-28-30-32 inch barrels, Price $30. 

Davis MAXIMIM, specially built. Aa 
choked for short range brush shooting. 

Target 70% at 35 yds. 12 ga.-24 
in. barrels, 16 ga.-22 in. barrels, 
20 ga.-20 in. barrels. Record of 

21 successive wing shots and 

21 killings have been made 

with one ° these guns. 

Price $30.0 

These ope ‘are highly 
finished. REMEMBER 
you need not pay 
over $35.00 for a 
Long Range Duck , 

Gun if you se- s 
lect a Dayis, 

Every Gun 

Proof 

Tested. 


If you 

want a plain, 

Jow-priced Gun 

write us or ask 

your dealer about the 

Davis AJAX. Built ex- 

® oressly for the man who 

J wants a good, plain, 

reliable knock-about 

Gun at a low priee. Made 

in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 

Every Davis Gun, whether 

lowest or highest priced, is proof 

tested with an excessive load. Davis Guns 
were established in 1853 by N. R. Davis 
und are going stronger than ever in 1925, 
This 72 years of service and durability 
should mean something to every gun buyer, 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers Street, New York 


HOFFMAN 


20 Minute 
GUN BLUEING 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman Arms 








Company on all fine-built-to-order arms. Rec- 
ommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’ t 
risk disappointment with a worthless ‘‘lacquer’’ 
or ‘‘paint’’ under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a money-back guarantee, 
Anyonecan do a beautiful and lasting job of blue- 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions, 
Send money order for $2.50 for With a es to biue 


6 guns. Money back if not satisfied 


THE HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. “ARDMORE, OKLA. 
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observe the golden rule better than most 
humans. Outlaws and cranks are found 
among animals the same as humans, 
but I believe they are fewer among the 
animals. 


The Ansgler’s Page 
(Continued from page 458) 


turned by means of a powerful coil 
spring. When line is withdrawn from 
the reel, this spring is wound; then by 
touching a lever which lies down along 
the rod grip and is regulated by pres- 
sure of the little finger, the spring un- 
coils, causes the spool to turn and the 
line to be retrieved. The pulling 
power of the spring is but slight, and 
serves to take in slack line only, not 
being sufficiently strong to pull in a 
fish. There is really nothing unsports- 
manlike about a reel of this type, be- 
cause the reel merely does automati- 
cally what the angler does by using 
the handle of the plain reel-winds in 
the line. The greatest objection to the 
automatic reel is its undue weight, 
bulkiness and delicacy of mechanism. 

Salt-water reels are made from the 
same materials as fresh-water reels; 
most of them have side plates of black 
vuleanized rubber, and bands, reel- 
base, and other fittings of German sil- 
ver. They are double multipliers. They 
may be obtained in all grades and for 
all purposes from the cheap nickel- 
plated affair, used for catching 
flounders, to the elaborate 9/0 B/ocean 
reel, with numerous brakes and gears, 
employed in the taking of marlin 
swordfish and tuna. 

Surf-casting reels correspond some- 
what to bait-casting reels used in 
fresh water, in that they have a long 
low spool, providing ample room for 
thumbing. They are equipped with a 
throw-off mechanism which makes 
them free spool during the cast. A 
surf reel usually has a capacity of 
about two hundred yards of linen line 
INO OlEL Ds 

Salt-water reels used for the heavier 
forms of angling, such as tarpon and 
tuna fishing, are equipped with a drag 
in order to give the hooked fish a re- 
sistance to play against. These drags 
are so arranged that when the line is 
pulled away from the reel, the spool 
revolves under a tension and the han- 
dle remains stationary. This latter 
feature saves the angler’s fingers; 
many times knuckles are skinned or 
fingers even broken by an attempt to 
catch a spinning crank shaft on a reel 
without a drag, when a heavy fish is 
making a rush.. 

The finest reels made for salt-water 
game fishing are of the B/ocean type 
formerly mentioned. The drag is built 
into this reel, and is regulated by 
means of a star-shaped pilot wheel on 


| the crank shaft. By turning this wheel 


Tt will 


slightly, the pressure may be increased 
or lessened, and as the handle cannot 
go backwards, the fish may virtually 


be played, when running, by manipu-— 


lating the wheel. These reels are made 
in all sizes from 2/0, used for bone 
fish, Spanish mackerel, sea trout, etc., 
to 9/0 used for the largest species of 
salt-water game fishes. The 9/0 reel 
will hold 300 yards of No. 30 linen line, 

Wooden reels are frequently used by 
salt-water fishermen, seeking the com- 
moner species of fish. They are quite 
popular with pier and bank fishermen. 
They are usually four and a half, five, 
six or seven inches in diameter, are 
narrow, and have a double handle. 


Some of them are equipped with ball 


bearings. Their large diameter makes 
reeling in a large fish, plus a quantity 
of lead, a comparatively simple, though 
sportless task. 


The Big Muskie of French 
River 
(Continued from page 466) 


through such disgrace? Perhaps I’d 
leap in after him and be lost, too. 


UT suddenly he grows more docile, 

and hope springs within me once 
more, 
I know now that I shall land him. I 
work away at my reel till my fingers 
ache and every moment brings him a 
little nearer. He is fairly close to the 
boat now. Oh, what a beauty he is! 
Thirty pounds at least, perhaps more. 
But the snarp eye of the Indian sees 
that he is hooked very lightly and that 
we must get him in at once before he 
breaks away. Husband and I have 
frantic visions of trying to lift into a 
canoe a flapping fish nearly half as 
long as itself. But Ojibways are wise 
in the lore of fishing, and Wilson 
paddles swiftly to the shore which is not 
a beach at all, but a great rock, slop- 
ing very gently down into the water. 
He leaps from the canoe and tells me to 
bring the fish alongside the rock. In 
clumsy fashion I reel him in, imploring 
him not to run away and spoil every- 
thing. As the great creature flashes 
past the rock the Indian leans over and 
with one stroke of his unerring paddle 
cleaves his back-bone in exactly the 
right place, just behind the head, then 
draws him up the sloping rock where he 
lies in all the glory of his silver 
armor. 


Then what rejoicing is heard upon 


that rock beside the lonely river. Even 
the stolid Indian is moved, for the 
guides pride themselves upon the catch 
as much as the fishermen do. The metal 
tape line shows four feet four inches of 
beautiful fish, and he tips the scales at 
forty-seven pounds, six ounces. The 
world’s record for muskie caught with 
rod and reel is only two inches longer 


identify you. 


Visions of failure are gone, and © 


and three and a half pounds heavier 
than ours. The preacher has uttered 
his last sermon from his watery pulpit, 
and we have made the finest catch of 
the season. 


HE sun has dropped behind the 
serried pines upon the hill, and the 
tired fishermen will all be gathering 
homeward. We think of the proud mo- 
ment when we shall display our prize 
before their envious eyes, and hasten to 
lift him into the canoe. He takes up so 
much space that we wonder where we 
are going to put ourselves, but we tuck 
our feet under us and make room for 
him. Now we envy no Roman conqueror 
with his captives at his chariot wheels. 
The Indian returning from the fight 
with his bunch of scalps at his belt 
leaves us cold. For we come bearing 
the Big Muskie, the king of the river. 
Now evening comes on. The river is 
a polished mirror, reflecting every cleft 
in the rock, every fluttering birch which 
leans to look at its image in the stream. 
Nothing moves except an occasional 
leaping fish which breaks the water into 
widening circles. These die away and 
all is still once more. Only the whisper 
of the paddle breaks the stillness of 
river and shore. The sky is pale blue, 
flushed with pink and lilac. Then the 
little fluffs of white clouds are dyed red 
by the vanished sun. A few pale stars 
come out. Suddenly the sky darkens 
and the sunset burns like a living flame 
behind the dark pines in the west. In 
the east, red Mars, so large and so 
near to us now, sends a rosy beam of 
light across the water. And above the 
sunset hangs the slender moon, making 
a path of silver straight to our canoe 
and shining upon our gleaming prize. 
So we float, through heavenly peace, 
till the white tents of home appear. 
There leaps the camp-fire, and around 
it sit shadowy figures, spinning yarns 
of the day’s adventure. We glance 
proudly at the silent shape in the bot- 
tom of our canoe and hasten to the 
shore. For this has been a glorious 
day, and the ending is the best of all. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 


(Continued from page 471) 


something I can punch the water with 
to imitate a moose walking, or I take 
a bark horn, put my hand over the 
small end and dip it full of water; I 
hold it up as high as I can and let the 
water dribble through my fingers. In 
this way I have got moose that I could 
not get an answer from, or bring out 
any other way. 


REMEMBER of once calling for a 
sportsman and getting two answers 
' from different directions. Both moose 
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OU catch the fish; our 
experts will guarantee 
V.L.&D. tackle. A careful 
selection of the world’s best 
fishing equipment and prac- 
tical service for sportsmen. 
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Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FE H.SCHAUFFLER ,, Presiden, 
ere 349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. A 
2% . New Yor. 17 


LOUIS RHEAD is Now PREPARED TO 

FURNISH EXPERT ADVICE FROM PERSONAL 

EXPERIENCE ON HOW TO ACQUIRE, CONSTRUCT, 

AND MAINTAIN A PRIVATE TROUT PRESERVE 
FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT 


Write for Terms of Personal Appointment or Correspondence Advice 


IF YOU WANT A LIFE-SIZE PICTURE IN OIL OR WATER COLORS OF YOUR 
FAVORITE FRESH OR SALT WATER GAME FISH, SEND WORD WHAT SPECIES 
OF FISH YOU DESIRE, AND A DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST FROM $10.00 TO 


$500.00 WILL BE SENT BY {LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


“Kdward vom Hofe” on an 
article of TACKLE not only 
signifies that it is good 
TACKLE, but that there is 
none better. Making Tackle 
since 1867 is a recommen- 
dation in itself. We never 
sacrifice quality to make a 
low price, neither do we 


























—not the story 


FIFTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 
Tied on No. 1 hooks 


Tied on No. 4 hooks ..0..5-. 4s.) 
Tied on No. 8 hooks,.. a 


Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 


Prescott Spinner Mfg. Co. 
(Chas. H Stapf) 
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91 Fulton Street New York City Mig Pork Rind Strips-454 Jar. } 
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Forest Rangers 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk, 
special agent and other government positions, 
$1,500 to $2,600 year. Write for free particu- 
lars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, Dept. 262, Denver, Colo. 


The 400 WHELEN Rifle Is Ideal for 


all American big game, but is especially suitable for moose. The cartridge for this 
rifle is characterized by very moderate recoil, gilt-edge accuracy, and exceptional 
ease in cleaning. These rifles made by us exactly to Major Whelen’s specifications 
in various weights, barrel lengths, and stock specifications are always carried in 
stock and can be examined at our factory and salesroom. Also ask to see our 
specially designed light weight hunting equipment, eiderdown robes, pack sacks, etc. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


234-236 East 39th St., New York City, 5 minutes walk from Grand Central Station. 


Pork Rind Bait ~ 


> ‘s ~ ess = 
The ACE 
cA Heddon-Stanley Casts like a bullet! 
GENUINE 
DOWAGIAG 
| James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 


metal body, nickel or copper, 
red fly,spinners, pork strip 














Major Townsend Whelen, who is a National authority on firearms, will contribute 
articles to Forest and Stream from time to time. Do not fail to read his ‘Modern 
American Rifles’? on page 462 of this issue. 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 


Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG **B’? 25 cts, 
A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 


“Built to} 


Endure’’ 


They never 


“Batavia shoot 


Leader” 
“Black 
Beauty 
Special” 


A selective. line 
LO; Meet. “Eiveeuey, 
requirement. 


Ask your Baker Agent— 
or write us 


Catalog B-4 sent on request 


BAKER GUN CO. 


314 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 








Puts Thiaete 


Motor on 
Your Boat 


Only $37.00—then no more rowing 
—no more blistered hands and 
aching muscles. Our 


“Pay as You Play” { ; 


plan makes it easy to take care of we g 
the balance. Covers any Caille 
motor. Ask your dealer or write 
us for details. 


EX Speed 

AILLE 
| Cn 
Speed changes made mechanically and positively 
by raising or lowering steering handle in ratchet. 
Provides high speed forward, trolling speed, fast 
reverse, slow reverse and neutral. When set at 


neutral, motor runs while boat stands still, Ex- 
clusive Caille feature. 


Other Features 


Twin cylinders—no vibration. Light weight. 
Zenith carburetor. Eismann magneto. Motor tilts 
over obstructions. Rope starter. Beautiful fin- 
ish. Fully guaranteed. Send for details—now. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. : 
6328 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Mich. ' 
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M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 









Heads, animals, birds and _ fish 

* mounted, skins tanned and made 

ey into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 

Tas nN heads, fur rugs, ete., for sale. List. 

x cs All supplies for taxidermists. Open 

Xs mouth heads for rugs, sealps for 
mounting. 

989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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came grunting toward us, drawing 
nearer together all the time. We sat 
very quiet in the canoe and finally the 
moose came together two or three hun- 
dred yards from the shore and the fun 
commenced. I ran the canoe ashore 
and we stole quietly up till we got quite 
close to them. It was rough, strong 
work while it lasted; they were break- 
ing down small trees and tearing up the 
ground. Finally they locked horns, 
shoving each other a few feet back and 
forth, one bracing himself against a log 
and the other against a tree in the op- 
posite direction. We were standing in 
a very open place, and fearing the 
moose might break out of the position 
they were in and swing towards us, I 
selected what I thought was the best 
head and the sportsman fired at it. 

The moose broke away and swung 
towards us, and passed so close to the 
sportsman that the blood spattered over 
his clothes. The other moose followed 
him up and I sprang forward shouting 
and waving my arms, and managed to 
sheer him off so he didn’t run over us. 
The wounded one went about twenty 
yards and fell. I came near having to 
shoot the other one to drive him away. 
I made up my mind then and there not 
to interfere with a moose fight of that 
kind again. 


NOTHER time I had with me an 

Englishman who had his doubts 
about moose coming in answer to the 
call. He said he had had many argu- 
ments about it and wanted to satisfy 
himself by actually seeing it. I took 
him to a Jake where I thought he stood 
a good chance of seeing it, and com- 
menced calling on the shore. I called 
for some time and finally got an answer 
a long way off. After a while we saw 
a bull moose come out on the opposite 
side of the lake and stop. I gave a 
low call and he started round the lake 
and came straight toward us. Before 
he reached us, another bull and cow 
came from the other end of the lake, 
and the two bulls met near the camp 
and the fun started. I went into the 
camp for some cartridges and the 
Englishman shot one but got the poorer 
head of the two. He said he was satis- 
fied about the calling and the sight was 
worth coming clear from England to 
see. 

I once had an order for two moose 
heads and was anxious to get them be- 
fore they shed their horns. On the 
fourteenth of November, I called two 
moose but got only one answer. It was 
at night and as nothing came I decided 
to wait till morning. I went to the 
stream for water before breakfast and 
heard something call on the opposite 
shore. I answered and a moose came 
from behind a big root. I fired and he 
disappeared behind the root. I walked 
across the stream to see if I had hit 
him and found him behind the root, 
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dead. J was admiring his head when I 
heard a noise and looking up, saw an- 
other moose with a much finer head not 
sixty feet away, looking at me. I fired 
at him but he didn’t move. I fired a 
second time in the same place and still 
he gave no sign of being hit. As I 
waited, wondering what could be the 
matter, he slowly collapsed and I got 
my two heads at the same time. 


The Mountain of the Big 


Snows 
(Continued from page 470) 


to the Interglacier route. Moreover, 
the foot of the Prow ought undoubtal 
edly to provide a more sheltered camp 
site than the bare and windswept rocks — 
above. 

A night spent at this altitude is an 
interesting experience, if cold witha 
In the long northern twilight the west- ‘ 
ern peaks are chiseled against a a 
green sky in black rugged outlines. 
The vast expanse of ice lies gray and 
cold, but the summit of Rainier is still 
touched with crimson from the sun 
sinking into the far-away Pacific. The 
voice of the glacier—the gurgle of wa-_ 
ter and the creaking of the ice—is 
gradually hushed under the increasing 
nip of the frost, until the silence and 
loneliness is that of a world extinct. — 

The cook should be up and getting © 
breakfast at two o’clock, and a start 
made at three while the dawn is pal-_ 
ing the eastern sky. Light marching 
order is the rule of the day and none 
but the barest necessities are packed. — 
It is a good policy to carry a canteen 
of water, as the chances are that no 
running water will be found until the 
snowline is reached in Paradise Val-— 
ley. It must be very sparingly used, 
however, and thirst must be endured 
as an unavoidable attribute of high 
climbs, for a stomach full of water at 
these altitudes appears to have a very h 
bad effect on the climber. ‘ 

The general trend of the route is 
straight up the immense field of ice 
which flows downward from the sum- 
mit plateau. From camp at the Prow, 
Rainer shows two major peaks or emi-— 
nences. The right hand or northern 
peak is called Liberty Cap and is con- 
nected by a broad snow saddle with 
Crater Peak, the main summit. This 
snow saddle should be the first objec- 
tive, as the more direct route straight 
up towards Crater Peak is excessively 
steep and usually much crevassed. The 
difference between success and failure 
in the ascent may depend upon the de- 
gree of thoroughness with which the 
route is surveyed from the Prow. A 
good pair of binoculars is invaluable 
for studying the appearance of various 
landmarks, such as prominent cre-— 
vasses or ice pinnacles, in order to be 
able to locate them on the climb. Above 
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an altitude of 10,000 feet on the gla- 
cier the summit cannot be seen and the 
view upward is crowned by a ragged 
skyline of ice which never seems to 
come nearer. 

Your progress can only be gauged 
by leveling across to the rock spire of 
the Little Tahoma, 11,125 feet in 
height. Huge crevasses bar the way 
from time to time, and long, exhaust- 
ing detours must be made around and 
between them. The slope is often that 
of a cathedral roof. Do you sense a 
peculiar, rather pleasant thrill at the 
thought of balancing yourself gingerly 
on such a slope; roped fore and aft; 
ragged, yawning chasms above and be- 
low? If you do not, then you had best 
remain on terra firma. 

Step-kicking is usually required 
above 11,000 feet and progress hence- 
forward is extremely slow and fatigu- 
ing. At about 12,000 feet, the sum- 
mit can again be seen, and the satis- 
faction of being able to see your ob- 
jective and note your progress more 
than makes up for the ever increasing 
difficulties of the ascent. Great care 
must be taken to avoid regions of 
broken-looking ice, and the longest 
way around will nearly always prove 
to be the shortest, in point of time. 
Just below the Saddle the snow may 
be compacted into ice, and the axe 
must be invoked to cut out footholds. 
The swish, swish of the fragments, 
and the ring of the axe on the frozen 
surface make a memorable music. 
“Stand firm in the steps and take up 
the slack in the rope” is the slogan 
here! Still another houz of this, and 
at last you stand on level snow again 
in the Saddle between Liberty Cap 
and Crater Peak. The rope is here 
discarded and you mount slowly up- 
wards to the left towards the line of 
rocks which mark the rim of the an- 
cient crater. The air is very thin and 
stops come frequently. In 19138, we 
spent about two hours in making this 
1,000 feet from the Saddle to the Cra- 
ter. Ten hours were spent from the 
Wedge to the Saddle, making twelve 
hours in all for the main ascent from 
a height of about 9,500 feet. 

With a larger party to relieve the 
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crater’s rim, and the heat keeps the 
ground bare of snow and ice. We 
spread our one remaining blanket in 
the warmest place we could find, and 
after boiling some tea over one of the 
steam holes, we crawled under our 
cover and passed the night in a sort 
of half-sleep, half-awake condition. 
Had it not been for our extreme ex- 
haustion and a touch of mountain sick- 
ness brought on by the altitude, I be- 
lieve we would have been more com- 
fortable than at the camp on the Prow, 
for the high rim of the crater shut 
out the piercing winds, and the steam 
kept the rocks reasonably warm. As 
it was, however, the combination of 
fatigue, sickness, sunburn and discom- 
fort made it a very trying night in- 
deed. 

The first 2,000 feet of the descent 
into Paradise Valley is a grand and 
glorious glissade over practically un- 
broken snow. It is well, however, not 
to let the rapidity of the descent get 
out of hand, as occasional crevasses 
may be found. Glissading is the kingly 
sport of mountaineering, but it can 
easily be overdone and has unfor- 
tunately led to many fatalities, through 
rashness and lack of precaution. Never 
glissade a slope until you have thor- 
oughly inspected it and have weighed 
the chances of mishap. If you are 
right-handed, the correct method is to 
turn the back to the snow placing the 
point of the staff against the slope be- 
hind, grasping it near the point with 
the right hand, the left hand holding 
the staff at about a level with the chest. 
The right foot is then advanced, with 
the leg straight, the left foot well to 
the rear, and the leg bent, supporting 
most of the weight of the body. You 
are off like a flash, and the speed can 
be marvelously controlled by rapid 
change of pressure near the point of 
the staff. 

Some 2,000 feet below the summit 
on the southeast face of the moun- 
tain, a tall wedge of rock projects 
from its glaciated flanks and is locally 
known as “Gibraltar.” The route of 
descent cuts diagonally down along its 
southern face, following the head of 
a steep talus slope. Boulders large and 
small, with chunks of icicles from the 
cliffs above hurtle downward and dis- 
appear far below into the gaping maws 
of the Nisqually Glacier. Add to these 
an insecure footing, and ample excite- 
ment is available. At the end of “Gi- 
braltar”’ a hacked and weatherworn 
ridge, the Cowlitz Cleaver, divides the 
upper Cowlitz and Nisqually Glaciers, 
and pitches steeply downward to the 
broad and rolling snowfields above 
Paradise Valley and the Inn. The 
“common, garden variety” of tourists 
throng round about and the chapter 
of adventure closes for another year 
til “the nights bring soft, warm rain.” 


Some Adirondack Bass 
Fishing 
(Continued from page 479) 
trepidation, we watched the slender 
rod bend to a graceful semi-circle. 
Judged by Louisiana standards, this 
fish, we thought, must weigh at least 


ten pounds, and by all that was holy, 
we had him hooked good. 


HAT strength he had, and how 

he pulled this way and that! Our 
wrists began to ache. Meanwhile, we 
were conscious of the fact that the 
trout fisherman was handling the boat 
to perfection, and that he was carry- 
ing on a remarkable stream of conver- 
sation in a very direct fashion. After 
what was actually over ten minutes, 
the fish began to weaken and we were 
able to reel in a few yards of line at 
a time and ultimately he was netted. 
He was a small-mouth bass, as we sus- 
pected, and a beauty, though, if the 
truth must be told, he was not quite 
four pounds, a circumstance which 
puts us in mind of a little jingle we 
saw somewhere, the unknown author 
of which most assuredly must have 
been a bass fisherman: 


A three-pound pull and a five-pound 


bite; 

An eight-inch jump and a ten-pound 
fight; 

A twelve-pound bend of the rod—but, 
alas! 


When you get him aboaid, he’s a one- 
pound bass! 


[2 was almost dark by the time the 
excitement had subsided, and as the 
breeze was freshening up again, we 
decided to call it a day, believing that 
we had at last found the lure of these 
very particular bass. The trout fisher- 
man rowed home. He was very quiet, 
but his eyes were gleaming and his 
mouth was set—set in a manner indi- 
cating that, in spite of the broken rod, 
his thoughts were far from unpleasant. 
We admit freely that we felt that way 
ourselves. Our reputation as a bass 
fisherman was in the balance. 

Why dwell on those two fish? We 
had indeed found the lure, and in the 
days that fcllowed it was used exclu- 
sively, furnishing much glorious fishing. 
While on the subject of lures, we would 
like to express the belief that a more 
sporting proposition does not exist 
than the fly rod and doodle bug with 
its little hook, for, no matter how care- 
fully we fished, we found that with this 
combination the bass has better than 
an even chance to escape—which of 
course detracts from results but cer- 
tainly adds to the zest. Further, the 
whole performance, from beginning to 
end, takes place within full view of 
the boat—first, the gentle eddy as the 
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bug alights, then the brief, jerky re- 
trieval, the streak of black as the fish 
rushes up from his hiding place, the 
commotion as it strikes and then the 
jump and tremendous splash! Small- 
mouth bass seldom jump more than 
once, and in this respect at least they 
are not as spectacular as a large-mouth 
bass—which of the two puts up the 
harder fight is a mooted question, for 
undoubtedly both are wonderfully 
game. 


HE trout fisherman soon learned 
that the tactics of the bass are 
totally unlike those of the trout; when 
the latter strikes and feels that the 
thing in his mouth is a fake, he spits 
it out, and few things can spit quicker 
than a disappointed trout; the trout 
angler must needs therefore jerk his 
rod on the instant of the strike, or lose 
his fish. The bass, on the other hand, 
means business when he strikes; he is 
vicious and powerful, and when he 
grabs a thing, he plays for keeps, and 
to see him in action is to appreciate his 
description as “the tiger of the 
waters.” 


However, to get back to our lake. 
Thereafter, the trout fisherman accom- 
panied us regularly on our expedition 
after bass, and to us it seemed that 
the items of fresh air and mild ex- 
ercise were no longer matters of any 
importance with him. We even began 
to entertain the suspicion that the bass 
had something to do with it, because 
divil a word did he have to say about 
his old love, the trout. The doodle bug 
continued to hold its magic charm; it 
never failed, and the climax was 
reached the day we caught eleven 
weighing two pounds apiece and up- 
wards, threw back ten as being too 
small and lost fourteen others of vari- 
ous sizes for one reason or another. 
Despite the utmost care, we also broke 
the other trout rod—a steel one of 
similar make—and there was much 
jubilation when it was discovered that 
a new outfit could be patched together 
out of the two wrecked rods. 


But even the most joyous of vaca- 
tions must end. The journey, which 
had been made by motor, wound up in 
a grand circuit of the Adirondacks, 
and in itself is an event long to be re- 
membered. After some rather exten- 
sive travel in two continents, we had 
come to believe that we were getting 
somewhat blasé on such matters, but 
we completely exhausted both ourselves 
and our stock of exclamations and 
superlatives while viewing the scenery. 
However, the trip is another story. 


HERE was this marvellous lake, 
it may be asked, and what was 
the real name of the lure? As to the 
latter, we have since found that, al- 
though we had but two of them, the 
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part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after vear. SQUARE 
DEAEP L&D. C04 16 S. Lorrain Arcade, 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
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variations of the doodle bug are al- 
most without number. In any event, 
in another period and in other places, 
it might and probably would be utterly 
useless, just as we had found it else- 
where in the past. As to the lake, 
which offered everything at least one 
angler ever dreamed of—fishing in 
variety, gorgeous scenery, good accom- 
modations, perfect meals, pleasant 
companionship and delightful hosts— 
to be more specific about these things 
would be to infringe on the functions 
of the advertising department. Be- 
sides, not the least of the joy of an- 
gling lies in finding these things for 
oneself. 


As stated, this was our first experi- 
ence with northern bass. In mere 
bulk, they will not compare with their 
southern relatives, but at the same 
time, what they lack in this respect is 
more than offset by their prodigious 
voracity and gameness. In Louisiana, 
we have often taken bass weighing 
twice as much as any we caught in the 
Adirondacks and with far less trouble, 
but the difference in size and aggres- 
siveness is probably accounted for by 
the warmer waters of the South, to- 
gether with the greater abundance of 
natural food there. 


HE trout fisherman, bless him, was 
still there when we left. We gave 
him our stock of two doodle bugs, and 
when we last saw him, he in turn was 
light-heartedly offering his trout tackle 
to anyone who wanted it. Long may 
he prosper! 


My Friend the Margaree 
(Continued from page 481) 


The principal flies used on the Mar- 
garee are the Jock Scott, Durham 
Ranger, Silver Gray and Black Dose. 
These four I had been casting first one 
and then the other religiously the whole 
morning with the result of the single rise 
mentioned before. It is true I could not 
tell what the others were doing with the 
combination further down stream but I 
made up my mind to give the old Par- 
machenee Beau a chance. I was 
heartily poohpoohed by a couple of old 
timers when I made this change, and 
even though I hooked my salmon a mo- 
ment later they would not acknowledge 
that the fly was any good. At any rate 
it was serving its purpose well, for I 
had a twelve pound fish on. He was a 
queer cuss, too, for instead of rushing 
out a long line he employed a different 
tactic of heading straight for me. The 
only thing for me to do to gather up my 
loose line was to run back on the shore 
and then reel in as I walked back to the 
water’s edge. This proved very satis- 
factory as I was able to keep a taut 
line in this manner until he started the 
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aerial work. He had an almost un- 
limited amount of stunts of this nature. 
He seemed anxious to show off, but the 
queer part was that at no time did he 
go more than thirty feet from the tip of 
my rod. The entertainment proceeded 
in this manner for three quarters of an 
hour—I meanwhile wondering if Mac 
would be back with the gaff soon. He 
must have had grave misgivings of 
what was happening, for I heard a 
breaking through the bushes back of me 
and there he was cheering lustily and 
cautioning me not to hurry him. I 
thought I was doing anything but 
hurrying Mr. Salmon, but acting on 
Duncan’s advise prolonged the fight for 
another half hour with the result that 
my fly dropped out just as the gaff put 
the finishing touch to the beauty’s 
career. Maybe I didn’t feel proud as a 
peacock, due mainly to that slow and 
sure winning the race proposition. 


OW that I had a chance to look 
around a bit I noticed Alex was 
missing and was volunteered the infor- 
mation that his old love for the trout 
had overruled even the majestic salmon, 
which personally, I never shall be able 
to understand. He was having the time 
of his life dropping his fly in a mass of 
white foam at the side of a strong run 
of white water and had already taken 
out three handsome fish when Mac left 
disgusted that mere trout should inter- 
fere with the other kingly sport. At the 
same time I also caught sight of an- 
other fish about a pound or so larger 
than mine which Mac had picked out of 
the long pool a mile below our present 
location. This made three mighty hand- 
some trophies, surely enough to gladden 
the heart of any sportsman for a day’s 
fishing, so making the rather late dis- 
covery that we were getting ravenous, 
due to altogether skipping the thoughts 
of lunch, we picked up our catch and 
went in search of Alex. 


Alex secmed glued to the place where 
Duncan had left him. That was good 
enough for him it seemed from the 
catch which numbered eight or nine 
beautiful trout—so we called it a day, 
and tramping back to the place where 
we left the mare, loaded things on our 
rig and raced home for supper. 


F ever a good hot meal was appreci- 

ated and done justice to, that one 
was. Fresh salmon steaks were a pre- 
dominating feature and with the plates 
of steaming biscuits, hot coffee and 
other delicacies, there was no doubt 
about what kind of appetites we had. 
In fact you couldn’t say we exactly hurt 
our hostess’ feelings by not eating 
enough. 

The next two days were continued 
moments of joyful reminiscences, new 
scenes, interesting characters and good 
sport and a decision of Mac to take us 
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ome twenty-five miles up stream to the 
ery headwaters. This sounded very 
greeable for we wished to see the river 
trom “stem to stern.” So that very 
night we collected our meal, salt and 
oepper, bacon, tea and a few delicacies, 
such as butter and a piece of cheese and 
stowing them in our pack with my lean- 
to tent and blankets, headed for bed 
so that we could save energy for a 
tough day’s work on the morrow. 

It was a tough day’s work, too. The 
rocks seemed exceptionally slimy, so 
we all had the pleasure of a couple of 
spills at least, per person. The gran- 
deur of the mountains with the massive 
rock formations far made up for any 
such minor inconveniences as little wet- 
tings, but nevertheless there was a cer- 
tain sigh of relief when our tent was 
pitched and a generous deep bed of 
balsam was laid. A beautiful moon 
was appearing so we sat for a while 
outside by the fire swapping yarns until 
eleven, when Mac got up and said, 
guess he'd go a fishing. We had both 
heard of night fishing but had never 
bad much luck, but Mac reassured us 
that the big boys are the night feeders. 
But he proved himself wrong this night. 
So using the moon as his alibi he 
crawled into bed to think things over. 






















HE next day was, to a certain ex- 

tent, more or less of a fishing fizzle 
as I saw it, although it was true that 
we caught some good trout, among the 
catch being a couple of beauties of 3 
pounds each but we were not after 
trout as the main objective. 

Instead of the salmon being keener 
to strike in the much colder water, the 
inaccessibility and clearness of the 
pools seemed to more than offset this 
other advantage. We fished our heads 
off all the morning, Mac getting the 
only fish, which was little more than a 
grilse, but at least kept off the curse of 
being skunked. 

As there were some rather threaten- 
ing clouds appearing out of the east 
we held a director’s meeting and came 
to the conclusion we would be in a de- 
cided mess if we were in for a long rain. 
The rain itself meant little except for 
the fact that the old Margaree would 
start tearing and there we would be 
trapped for a number of days until the 
water went down. This program was 
not particularly appealing so we once 
more loaded on our packs and made a 
second breaking trip down the river, ar- 
riving at Jim Joe’s about 9 P. M., tired 
but with the satisfaction of having been 
to the headwaters. 

Alex had bad news next morning. He 
had to go home at once to attend to 
some deal or other. I did about every- 
thing I could possibly think of to make 
him stay over a few days more, but un- 
fortunately or fortunately, as the case 
may be, I could not deter him, so that 
the very next afternoon I bid him fare- 
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well with the promise to write about all 
the record fish that were caught. 

Three weeks had elapsed or rather 
flown by—three weeks which I never 
shall forget. I had daily increased my 
wealth of knowledge by mistakes and 
here it was my very last day on the dear 
old river. My ambition was as usual to 
take a fish home. So I went early to 
the Garden Pool to try a final fling. 
Smith was to pick me up there at one 
o’clock to drive me to Orangedale, where 
I was to take the train. 


HE time was nearly on hand for 
Smith to appear when I spied a 
beautiful fresh run fish in the middle 
of the current just a good cast from 
where I stood. I had fished that same 
current for fully an hour, so put on a 


cinnamon sedge dry fly with the result 


that I missed a mighty good strike from 
him. This was encouraging, for I had 
the feeling that that fish was to be 
my traveling companion back to Boston. 
Having waited 10 minutes I carefully 
dried my fly and fanning it out, dropped 
it from directly overhead so that he 
certainly came half way out of water 
in his eagerness to make sure this time 
that it did not get away from him. 
Such a thrashing of water I had 
never before seen as my captive tried 
all his tricks to tear himself loose. 
Twenty-one times he threw himself in 
the air, each time apparently as strong 
as though he were freshly hooked, but 
proving to me I had him evidently in 
the tough part of the mouth. Friend 
Smith was beginning to say things 
about losing the train, but what did 
that amount to compared with losing a 
salmon. I was hanged if I would take 
any chances, so it was a half hour later, 
just 2.30 in fact, when I reached him 
with my gaff and hauled him ashore. 


T did not take long to open and dry 

him with towels and put some 
pepper and salt along the back bone and 
where the gills had been, then wrap 
him with layer after layer of brown 
paper. But it was enough that I nearly 
lost my train. I made it, however, by a 
few minutes and bag and baggage, fish 
included, was on my way back to the 
city with a list of memos of flies to 
take the next year—and guess where I 
put the salmon that night on the train? 
I lashed it to the ventilator above my 
berth, and it was fresh and hard when 
I arrived home. 

Someone wants me on the phone? Ch, 
alright, I’ll be right with you, but be- 
fore I leave, I’ll leave it to Alex, if 
Cape Breton isn’t the nearest thing to 
the Happy Hunting Ground on this old 
earth of ours. 








2311 North 8th Street 


















To the G. A. H. 


Ae the world’s greatest trap-shooting 
tournament, in Dayton, Ohio—see 
Hoppe's Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 in 
the kits of the famous shooters. 


They have used it for years—their one 
dependable gun - cleaning preparation. 
Keeps their barrels in best shooting con- 
dition with the least work. Removes 
fouling. dissolves leading, absolutely pre- 
vents rust. 

Use it in your gun, too. 
rifle, revolver or pistol. 

For the working parts, nothing is so 
good as a few drops of Hoppe’s Lubri- 
eating Oil. It’s pure. 

At your Dealer’s. 
for sample of No. 9. 


Also. in your 


Send us 10c. stamp 
Cleaning Guide free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
























LIVE Wool Breeches 
$1.50 Pita 


Like cut—new—in sizes from 32 
waist to 40 waist. Strong light 
weight wool for summer wear. Made 
for the home guards. 

Colt Revolver, 45 Cal......e0-- $11.50 
Krag CarbineS .....+.-..sseee- 15.00 
Springfield 45 Shot Guns..... 4.50 


Krag Rifles 


Springfield 45 Carbines........ 


W. STOKES KIRK “ict* 
1627-0 North (0th St., PHILA. PA. 










NEW METHOD 


» GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 

in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


DEPT. F-8 BRADFORD, PA. 
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Knots, Splices and Rope Work 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


This book will be found of the greatest 
value to campers, yachtsmen, travelers or boy 
scouts; in fact, to anyone having occasion to 
use or handle rope or knots for any purpose. 

It is reliable and practical, and is not only 
a guide but a teacher. It is the standard 
work on the subject. The illustrations show 
how each knot, tie or splice is formed and 
its appearance when finished. 
104 pages. Illustrated. 


Tree Book 
By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


A popular guide to a knowledge of the 


Cloth, $1.00 


trees of North America and to their uses 
and cultivation. 
589 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 West 57th, St. New York, N. Y. 
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ON THE ST.LAWRENCE RIVER, MIDST THE 
WONDROUS BEAUTY OF THE THOUSAND 
:) ISLANDS. SUMMER SPORTS OF EVERY SORT, 
FISHING: BOATING: SWIMMING: TENNIS: GOLF: 
MUSIC‘DANCING * * °* ° 

FASCINATING TRIPS THROUGH ENTRANCING 
SCENERY ON CAPT.C.S.THOMSON'S MOTOR 
BOAT TOURS + + + = + 


150 COOL AND AIRY ROOMS, NEARLY ALL 
WITH BAT —~ WRITE FOR REASONABLE 
AMERICAN PLAN RATES AND PICTURES 
OF SURROUNDINGS « > 

















r AP LORY. 


: > The Land of Legend and Romance ~ 
Da as aD Joy of Trampers, Golfers and Fishermen 












AND CF 
ie CHURCHILL FALL 
V STAMFORD, N.Y. 4@° 3 


TWO HOTELS WITH A SELECTED CLIENTELE \ 
BOOKLET WITH PICTURES SENT FREE.\! 


TLFL Mase, ManacweDinecron. i? ; es ; 


Wituam J. Lowe, Associate Manacer, -< 
eee 2 
NOV. 1ST TO APRIL ISt# oy 


GRALYNN HOTEL, MIAMI FLORIDA. 


IT’S COOL, AT 


BLOCK ISLAND,R.1I. 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER'S OUTING HERE 
SITUATED IS MILES FROM THE MAINLAND, OFF 4 
RHODE ISLAND COAST. TWO DAILY BOATS Baer’ i 
NEW LONDON, PROVIDENCE AND NEWPORT. 


- SPRING HOUSE 


~,_AN ATTRACTIVE HOTEL OFFERING MANY ROOMS 
— WITH BATH. ORCHESTRA-DANCING AF TERNOON 
AND EVENING. BLOCK ISLAND IS HEADQUARTERS 
FORTHE ATLANTIC TUNA CLUB-FINEST SURF 
BATHING ON THE COAST-TENNIS*MOTORING 
GOLF -FLYING~FISHING. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 
E.R.PAYNE, Manager. BlockIsland,R.1. 
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DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTERS, PUP. 
pies three months old from branch and field 
winners. Dam and Stre weigh 35 lbs. each. 


Mostly white, slightly ticked, with black ears. 
Will be ready for Fall training and hunting. 
Price $50.00. Dr. Herbert E. Sperry, Wil- 
liamson, N. Y. , 





IRISH SETTERS, FINEST BREEDING 
possible. Pup for sale, from high-schooled field 
working parents. H. Gallagher, Bucyrus, No. Dak, 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES—BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. Papers fur- 
nished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa, 


REGISTERED POINTERS AND PUPPIES. 
Write C. G. Robinson, Lincoln, Il. 


DEPENDABLE REGISTERED POINTERS, 
setters and pups. Golden Rule Kennels, Palmyra, 
NUE 


FOR SALE—SETTERS AND RABBIT 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED, 
hunting stock, internationally famous blood; $35.00 
up. Clayton Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS OF THE VERY 
best breeding for sale at all times. Catalogue 
ten cents. Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, 
Kans. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR. 
catchers; catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, Ill. 


FOR SALE, MY TRAINED COONHOUND 
Buck, will ship anywhere on 20 days’ trial, and 
guarantee satisfaction. L. Beadles, S244, Se- 
dalia, Ky. 


COON HOUNDS, COMBINATION NIGHT 
hunters, cat hounds, squirrel and rabbit hounds. 
Free trial before you buy. Large new illustrated 
catalog 10c. The Southern Farm Coonhound Ken- 
nels, Selmer, Tenn. 


COON HOUNDS—OLD FASHION BLACK 
tan, red bone, blue tick, $35 to $50. Best rab- 
bit hounds, $20. All dogs sold on trial. H. B. 
Bates, Mena, Ark. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 











LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 


INCOMPARABLE RETRIEVERS OF ALL 
game; tireless workers; wonderful disposition; 
attractive. Bertsch Labrador Kennels, Glasgow, 
Mont. 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 
land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily 
trained. Puppies, poungsters, trained dogs. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS (Cont'd) 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS ARE A 
special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of houseguards, auto- 
mobile companions, children’s playmates, women’s 
protectors and men’s pals; hunters and retrievers 
of all wild game; also stock drivers of cattle and 
sheep. Exclusively bred and sold by the world’s 
largest dog kennels whose complete illustrated 
catalog will be mailed to your address for ten cents 
postage. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


REGISTERED LANDSEER NEWFOUND- 
lands white with black markings.  Child’s com- 
panion and watch dog. Sired by Carmony’s 
Duke III., weight 160 Ibs. James Blankenship, 
Paragon, Indiana, Reference: Paragon State Bank. 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 








pies, the best child’s companion and watch dog. 
A. K. C. Pedigreed. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, 
Hartsville, Indiana. 





FOR SALE—THIRTY BEAUTIFUL LIGHT 
and dark police pups; sired by imported trained 
sire of Dustenbrook, Kremenalpolizie blood line; 
big, husky, healthy pups, $30 and $35; sold on 
approval; hundreds of satisfied customers in past 
Dr. Almkler, Cooperstown, N. D. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED POLICE PUPS, 
grown dogs, bitches open and bred. Shipped any- 
ers Karnak Kennels, Cooperstown, North Da- 

ota. 





FOXES 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
‘this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W, A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 








TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J 


FOR SALE—TAXIDERMY BUSINESS. ES- 
tablished fifty years, good business, large stock, 


reasonable. Address, T. H. M., Forest and 
miteam, 221 W. bith St., N.Y. City, N. Y. 
LIVESTOCK 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


CANADA GEESE, $12.00 PER PAIR. R. B. 
Lennon, Manteo, N. es 


ANTIQUES 


FOR SALE—MIXED COLLECTION OF 
curies and horns. Also fire place. L. Treat, 
New Hampton, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after completion of 8 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G53. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easily. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


SONG POEM WRITERS. HAVE PROPO- 
sition. Ray Hibbeler, D104, 4040 Dickens Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—TWO SHARES STOCK IN 
best managed Battery Shooting Duck and Goose 
Club on Back Bay, Va. For particulars address 
|W. J. Spraker, Newport News, Va. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
| Tweeds direct from Scotland; the ‘“‘real thing” for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand- -woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking: Booklet and latest exclusive 
cine free. TT. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
| arehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 
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Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


with order. September forms close August Ist. 


GUNS 


FOR SALE—1 PARKER 8 BORE DOUBLE 


hammer gun, $100.00; 1 Parker hammerless 8 bore, 
$250.00; Smith single trigger ten bore, $100.00. 
Over 100 shotguns, rifles, revolvers. Firearms list, 
10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 





J. P. SAUER & SON—GUNS—RIFLES— 
automatic pistols. The world’s standard of quality 
for the past one and three- -quarter centuries. Pre- 
war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay you to 
deal direct with the only authorized Sauer agent 
in America, The Sauer guarantee as well as our 
own back of every transaction. Address Sole 
American Agents, The Milford Compny, Milford, 
Delaware. 








ROWBOATS 


ROWBOATS—EASILY MADE. INTEREST- 
ing literature free. Weesho-Uco, 41 F. 31st Sta- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 





Remittance must be enclosed 





REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL LAKE, WELL 
stocked large residence, ideal property, for sports- 
men’s club or private family. Mrs. R. K. Green- 
wood, Elmer, N. J. 


FOR SALE—COMBINATION WINTER 
home and game preserve on the South Carolina 
coast, easily accessible, ten-room residence, quail, 
ducks, deer, turkeys and fishing. Sportsman, 
Box 316, Spartanburg, S. C. 

















DUCK FOODS 


WILD RICE SEED—TERRELL’S GIANT 
variety produces larger grain than the ordinary 
kind. Wild celery and Sago Pond Plant seed and 
other favorite duck foods. Germination guar- 
anteed. New illustrated folder free. Write Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic Farm, 293H Block, Oshkosh, Wisc. 


MINNESOTA HARDY WILD RICE SEED. 
Write for special price on orders for September 
delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 
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South Mountain Manor 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


A 400-acre estate on the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


Elevation 1,500 feet.Capacity 300. Saddle Horses, Tennis & Golf. 
Daily Concerts and Dancing. Selected Clientele. 


Write for Booklet 


‘Manager 












CLIENTELE «-° 


1000 Island 
; Meta a Ne 


‘VENICE OF AMERICA 
————— ee 
THE LARGEST AND BEST CONDUCTED 


HOTEL IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


A RESORT DIFFERENT THAN OTHERS 
AND NOTED FOR ITS HIGH CLASS 


FOR MANY YEARS OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT OF 


WILLIAM H.WARBURTON 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK WITH ROAD MADS FREE 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, doghouses,etc. Mailed free 


bam “Bound Basi Rewalaeielll 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 






English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 


of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 





Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in “pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can ‘be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


A GLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed the other can be worn. 


New Preston 
Conn. 















The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no ‘rritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receiptof $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


nes Ee? MFG. CO. 
» Park Place, ere Ni. 





Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
J38 W. 34th St. New York 











KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains: prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner to imme- 
diately register pedigrees and record stud visits, 


whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 
tions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 
a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 
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The Snowshoe Hare 


Some Interesting Observations on the Life 
Habits of the Varying Hare of New England 


By A E JAQUITH 


NOW-SHOE rabbits 
S are not a novelty to 

a few of the readers, 
but because the greater 
part of them never saw 
a snowshoe slipping over 
the deep snows of the 
North, I’ll tell you how 
they perform in that part 
of New Hampshire not 
yet spoiled for the hunter 
by having too much popu- 
lation. 

The long, racy snow- 
shoe has that protective 
coloration which Dame 
Nature gives to so many 
of her birds and animals. 
The snowshoe is a true 
hare, its young being born 
with a full coat of fur 
and with their eyes open 
instead of with a bare 
skin and closed eyes as 
are the cottontail babies. 
And while the cottontail : 
is all but helpless for 
quite some time after it 
comes into this world, the . 
snowshoe can hop around 
a bit very soon after 





birth as can the Jack rab- 
bit, another true hare of the middle 
and far west. 

About the time the snow disappears 
in the spring time, our snowshoes be- 
come reddish brown and so closely do 
they resemble their wcodland_ back- 
ground that when they are not in mo- 
tion it is almost impossible to see 
them. When the time comes for the 
first late autumn snows, this hare of 
New England becomes almost white so 
that the eyes of its enemies generally 
fail to discover it unless it is on the 
move. When the white winter coat 
pushes through the reddish brown un- 
der fur of summer, the long and rather 
broad hind feet become longer and 
much broader by having an extra 
growth of hair on the bottom. This 
is a very wise and useful provision 
of nature which enables the shadowy 
snowshoe to glide over soft deep snows 
which Molly cottontail would sink into 
so far it would be all but impossible 
for her to get away from a pursuing 
dog or even from a man. 

The home of our subjects is the 
dense and unbroken forest, especially 
that part where the undergrowth is 
thickest, young pines or hemlocks on 
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Lhe author and his daughter returning from a 


successful hunt. 


the ridges and hillsides and the thick 
alder growths of the frozen bottom 
lands afford the protection the varying 
hare needs. It is in such cover we go 
on a bright snappy winter’s morning 
with a good dog or two and soon we 
find paths beaten in the snow by the 
game we are after. 


pares goes the dog, tonguing often 

enough so we know where he is, 
until, suddenly, the bark changes to 
that fast, anxious cry which tells that 
the snowshoe is up and the race is on. 
Then, in circles which often take the 
dog out of our hearing for a time. 


That northern hare leads the way, and- 


unless he is shot or the dog loses, the 
race may last all day, for the snow- 
shoe rarely finds it necessary to seek 
refuge in the ground. Our part of the 
game is to guess, if we can, where and 
when this fleet and easy-going runner 
will cross some old log road or show 
for an instant in some opening and 
then, if we are quick and accurate 


enough with our favorite guns, the | 
chase ends and we have the material 


for a delicious game dinner next day. 
The accompanying picture shows 
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from calibers. 
-at your own lack of success in the 


one of my girls, Dorothy, only 15 years 
old when the picture was taken, and 
you can see what knocking around 
with her dad, who also appears in the 
picture, has done for her. 

Needless to say, we generally wear 
snowshoes to get over several feet of 
snow and our Ithaca guns have become 


| like members of our happy family. 


Amateur Gunsmithing 


By Masor TOWNSEND WHELEN 
(Reviewed by J. R. Mattern) 


Here is a little volume with a title 
that in no sense measures up to the 


scope and the usefulness of its con- 


tents. Two purposes are served, and 


both admirably. The one is the obvious 


—that of gun building, alteration, re- 
pairs and improvements. 
The other purpose is to give a pro- 


“spective buyer of a gun, and any gun 
owner, a new and strikingly extended 


idea of the possibilities in guns and 
their variations and refinements aside 
If you have wondered 


woods or on the range, you will under- 


stand how the blame may rest not so 
-much on yourself as on shortcomings in 


your rifle, after you get Major Whelen’s 
sane and experienced viewpoints on 
how guns may be improved. If you 
have puzzled over some veteran sports- 
man’s finical attention to a hundred 
details of his arms, you will soon realize 
and value for your own purposes the 
good reason behind every bit of his 
care. Briefly, you will be better able 
to select the gun for your conditions 
and purposes, and to make it serve you 
without disappointments. 

Major Whelen’s mind is highly orig- 
inal. He suggests nothing that he does 
not first try himself. Back of him al- 
ways is the vision of actual use of the 
gun in the fields and woods. He knows 
manufacturing problems, also, with the 
result that he steers one away from 


fanciful desires, and toward those im- 


provements which work well and are 
really obtainable. 

In the book there are full discussions 
of such mysteries as the selection of 
the best wood for fine gun stocks, and 
where to obtain it, all about all the 
tools needed in making the stocks, and 
details of the work, including checking 
and producing the finest finishes. 

Going deeper into gun-making se- 
crets, the Major tells us about cham- 
bering barrels, adjusting headspace, 
threading barrels, star-gauging and 
selecting the best barrels, making sul- 
phur casts, lapping bores and many 


other features that have been anything 


but clear to the average sportsman. 


Then there is a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of blueing and browning of 
barrels and all smaller parts of guns, 
down to sights. There are directions 
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DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can_ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldz., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 








SPRATT’ S 


Will keep 
your dogs 
healthy 
strong ana 
vigorous 















Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Peay Biscuits 
provide just the sort of well-balanced, 
nourishing diet that dogs require. Own- 
ers and breeders everywhere have fed 
Spratt’s successfully for 50 years. 

As a safe variation in diet, feed Spratt’s 
Ovals, made according to the old sta- 
mina-building Spratt’s formula, but in a 
new size and shape. Relished by all 
sizes and breeds. 


SPRATT’S PATENT L’t’d., Newark, N.J. 
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he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


The Dent Medicine Co., Ney'v':" 


Price 
50 Cents 








“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 


You can pay more but you can’t 


get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


East Turnpike New Brunswick, N. J. 
















| “Dog and Black Fux Insurance’’ 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 








Peoria, - - - - Illinois 





DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Eeervihiae You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 









DELCREO 


DOG REMEDIES 
Each a specific in the treatment of 
MANGE, ECZEMA and Other Skin Diseases 

Kill fleas and other vermin 

FREE KENNNEL MANUAL 
Dept. E, DELSON CHEMICAL CO. 
42 Penn Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland. Wisconsin 
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WISCONSIN 
LAND O° LAKES 


This Folder will prove an inval- 
uable aid in planning your yvaca- 
tion. It contains a wealth of 
information about the GREAT 
NORTH WOODS AND LAKE 
REGION of Wisconsin. Pic- 
tures, maps, list of hotels, resorts 
and schedule of bargain vacation 
fares. Get your copy now. Ask 


C A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic 
Manager 
C &N.W.Ry. 
226 W.Jackson St 
Chicago 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RY. 


BUY AT WHOLESALE! 
= => Savestor! 
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“Marchand” 
se 
a F ll . 
ull Acromatic 
6 
A rare value for sport and nature lovers! A limited 
number of brand new genuine ‘‘Marchand"’ Bird Glasses 
at an enormous reduction in price. 19 ligne or 1% inch 
diameter objective lenses and big ocular eye pieces. Ex 
treme brilliancy of illumination, large field and sharp 
definition. Magnify 4. times. No color aberrations. 
Guaranteed brand new and perfect. Size closed 3% in, 
extended 5 in. Complete with case, cord and shoulder 
strap. Sold regularly, everywhere, at $15.00 and up 


Special sale price now $6.75. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We'll send these genuine ‘‘Marchand” Bird Glasses on 
this liberal trial offer. Order by letter or postcard, now. 
Send no money. When_glasses arrive, pay postman only 
$6.75 plus postage. Then put these glasses to every test 
you know of. Take them with you on your pleasure trips. 
Compare them for efficiency, value and price with those 
your friends have or those YOU can buy ANYWHERE 
else, After 10 days’ trial, if you are not delighted with 
your purchase, send the glasses back and we’ll refund 
every cent you paid. No risk to you. Send your order 
to-day while this special offer lasts. 
Free catalog showing hundreds of other models, 


all sold direct by mail at big savings. Send for 
it to-day—no obligation. 
NEW ERA OPTICAL CO., DEPT. C-134 
17 NO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLANT NOW 


Wild Celery, Sago, Pond Plant, Wapato Duck 
Potato, Musk Grass and other attractive foods 
for waterfowl and fishes. Wild Rice for fall 
planting after Sept. Ist. Write for literature. 


GEO. D. HAMILTON 


BOX 75 DETROIT, MINNESOTA 
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for doing the work, and formulae for 
necessary solutions. 

Special chapters are given to the im- 
portant subjects of sight-fitting, in- 
cluding the mounting of telescope 
sights, to the adjusting of trigger pulls, 
to shotgun repairs, to revolvers and 
pistols, and to field and emergency re- 
pairs. Technical data everyone needs, 
of course, is included in the appendix, 
such as barrel dimensions of most cali- 
bers, directions for dismounting popu- 
lar actions, metal fouling removal and 
the like. There is a valuable list of the 
manufacturers of guns and shooting 
accessories of the United States and 
England. 

Whether you ljke to do things with 
your own hands, or like to understand 
and be able to insist upon receiving 
correct work from factories and shops, 
the book is indispensable. It will help 
every intelligent rifleman and sports- 
man to command the many little things 
that add so much to the pleasure and 
efficiency obtained from a gun. 

Gunsmithing has been considered be- 
yond the personal skill of the great 
majority of shooters, but now comes 
Major Whelen with the proof in this 
book that guncraft is not a peculiar 
gift from the gods to specially favored 
individuals, nor does it require a long 
apprenticeship. Instead, any gun lover 
willing to take pains can make for 
himself the refinements so much to be 
desired. 

(Published by the National 
Association.) 


Rifle 


Trying Out a Rooster’s 
Regret 


(Continued from page 493) 


I tried another cast and my tech- 
nique was evidently fairly satisfactory, 
for Sammy grinned approvingly. Once 
more I cast, this time into the dark 
water over near the abutment. 

“Hello! Gettin’ so tired haulin’ out 
salmon that you have to have Indian 
Sammy help you?” 

I looked around. Pete was approach- 
ing gingerly across the treacherous 
stringer with basket in hand. 


E have all experienced the sensa- 

tion of sitting in a railway coach 
and being suddenly startled by an ex- 
press going in the opposite direction, 
an exceedingly jarring experience to 
anyone and an experience that one 
never seems to get used to. Well, some- 
thing of the kind happened just as I 
looked around—and I nearly hopped off 
the pier. 

“Whssh! B-zz! Zee-e!” My reel 
screamed out a siren signal of distress. 
The water of the pool was all silver 
and foam. 

Out he came on the opposite side of 
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the pool—a two-foot silver bow. Then 
it seemed as though he had scarcely 
touched the water before he was out 
on my side of the pool. Then like an 
hydroplane gone amuck he started be- 
fore I could get back the slack, changed — 
his mind and broke water twice in 
such close succession that he seemed to 
my imagination to make both leaps at 
the same time (such is the way of the 
winny)—the last leap close up to the 
pier, and as he came down with a 
splash he landed on the line. 


Pete yelled, “Keep the tip up and get 
in your slack!” 


As I brought the tip of my rod up 
the line dangled limply down. 

“Keep areelin’ in! Hurry! 
You never can tell!” 


Hurry! 


I followed the suggestion and just 
as I was thinking that the line had 
drifted downstream it suddenly be- 
came taught and asI gave it a little tug 
there came a steady, slow, heavy pull 
and I judged that the fish was about 
thirty yards below the pier and lying 
deep. 

“He’s sulkin’ now, but you want to 
look out for him ’cause he’ll be off like 
a shot when he starts!” was the com-_ 
ment, 


A Ses I tried the strength of the 
tackle as far as I dared. I feared 
that I was afoul of something and was 
just bringing my strength to bear on 
the line when I felt a series of tugs. 


“Bring the tip up!” But I had al 
ready had it up, and now he seemed to 
settle right back on his haunches, and 
in my mind’s eye it seemed to me that 
he was savagely shaking his head lke 
a bull-dog at the end of a rope. 


“Give ’im the butt!”’ 


of ironwood could stand for, but back 
back—back he settled, my rod givin 
voice to ominous creaks. Then I tried 
persuasion and would fain steer him up- 
stream, but too late—I might as well 
have been hooked into the Empire State 
Express. I tried in vain to work his 
head around toward me, but the winny 
simply kept on triumphantly toward 
his goal. He swung around into the 
main current that was flowing through 
the gate; when he struck this my reel 
gave forth a mournful wail and then 
stopped dead. I made tension and felt 
the line vibrating, and when I sounded 
it with a straight rod I realized that I 
was beaten. 4 

“Well, you’d better have a sandwich 
and a cup of coffee now—and then you'll 
feel better! It’s breezin’ up a bit and 
by that time the pool will be rested 
and then you can tickle ’em again with 
the Rooster’s Regret!” 

I did—and I played the next three 
“winnies” that morning according to 
Hoyle. 


~ 
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To reach the roost—wse your flashlight. 


BE READY at peep o’ dawn for the day’s 
sport. Use your flashlight! Let your 
Eveready pick the trail. Don’t risk a 
nasty fall; a sudden, trigger-springing 
stumble. Use your flashlight! 
Eveready Flashlights bore through 
darkness with a sure, bright beam that 
neither wind nor raincan dim. Take an 
Eveready with you into the woods. It’s 
a real companion of the trail. Models 
that meet every need for light—indoors 


The type illustrated is No. 2644, the Eveready 3-cell Focus: 
ing Searchlight with the 500-foot range. Handsome mickel 
finish. Safety-lock switch, proof against accidental lighting. 
Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep 
an extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda 
bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


H UNit ceLt 


For Frasmuents 





and out. There’s an Eveready for every — 
purpose and purse, and an Ee 5 
dealer nearby. s 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 4 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ine: 
New York 


San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at 8 P.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) 
For real radio enjoyment, tune in the ‘‘Eveready 
Group,” broadcast through stations— 
WEAF New York WGR_ Buffalo WWJ Detroit 
WJAR provieeace WCAE Pittsburgh weco rani 


WEE! Bosto! 
Wer Philadelphia WSAI Cincinnatlh WOC Davenport 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


Bug) last longer i 


ob 


Terms, postpaid. United States and_ 
Canada, a 00. 3 








Great Britain, $3. 00” 
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Hunting Big Game in 
the Nipigon Country 


This Section of the Ontario Bush 


is a Fruitful Big Game Region 


66 NE lunch for two,” said Joe, 
O my guide of a recent Nipigon 
hunting trip, so we stowed 

this, together with a small hunting axe 
and a piece of rope, in my “ruck-sack.” 
We left camp about six o’clock, just as 
it was light enough to see, and we were 
soon out of sight in the thick timber. 
Joe is a wonderful still-hunter and 
loves the game. I found out that he 
looks down on other methods of hunt- 
ing moose, and that he did not approve 
of calling. Fortunately, I had had a 
long experience in still-hunting for 
deer, so I was able to go almost as 
quietly as he, although I had a hard 
time at first to keep pace with him. 
When I still-hunt alone I generally 
move quite slowly in order to look the 
country over thoroughly as I advance. 
Joe’s keen sight and hearing, however, 
allowed him to hunt faster than I was 
accustomed to, and for a while I had a 
hard time keeping up with him. One 
time as I was getting over a log I 
stepped on a dry stick on the other side 
and it broke with a loud snap. Joe 
turned a scowling face and shook his 
fist. ‘Make no noise as much as you 
can,” he said. This tickled me so I had 
a hard time to keep from laughing, but 
I coud see he was very much in earnest 


and I congratulated myself in having 


such a splendid hunter for my guide. 


_As we worked along through the bush, 
the sun came up and with it a light 


_ breeze. 






With this breeze in our faces 
and the ground moist, from a recent 
rain, underfoot, still-hunting conditions 
were perfect. 


BOUT eight o’clock, from far off 

. on a mountain side came a long- 
drawn-out howl. I had heard it once 
| before in Quebec, but could not be sure 
what it was. Joe turned and whispered 

' “Wolves.” We hunted on through a 
| little valley and then up a side hill, and 
I soon forgot all about the wolves, try- 
ing to keep up with Joe. There were 
moose signs everywhere—a great many 


ak 


By FREDERICK A. POTTER 





The guide carrying out the trophy. 


fresh tracks and countless places where 
they had broken over small maples to 
eat the young shoots, and also many 
places where they had rubbed their 
antlers. 


Vie we left camp I had not 
chambered a shell in my gun as 
the brush was very thick and I am al- 
ways afraid of an accident with some- 
one walking ahead of me. Now, how- 
ever, the country was more open and 
the game signs plentiful, so I stopped 
and put a shell in the barrel. Instead of 
flipping a shell from the full magazine 
into the barrel I took an extra shell 
from my pocket and put this in. By 
doing this I missed a chance that I 
don’t expect I will ever have again. I 
was carrying a model ’95 Winchester 
shooting the 30-06 cartridge with the 
180 Gr. Lubaloy bullet. I did not know 
at this time that this gun will only car- 
ry three of these square-nosed Lubaloy 
bullets in the magazine, and not four, 
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Suddenly Joe, who had gotten a little 
ahead of me, stopped. On top of the 
ridge we heard something running, and 
then off to the right a stick cracked. 


Ae we cautiously topped the hill I 
looked off to the right and saw a 
small cow moose running parallel with 
us. Her tongue was out and she ap- 
peared to have run a great distance 
and was almost ready to drop. We had 
not scared her, for she had come up 
behind us and was running in the same 
direction we were going, only about 50 
yards away. Before I had time to 
figure this out Joe suddenly whispered, 
“Wolves, shoot!” He stepped to one 
side and ahead I could see long dusky 
forms running low to the ground. I 
counted seven wolves —they were 
spread out fan-wise and were only 
about 50 yards away. I picked out the 
largest one which was the furthest 
away and fired. It fell in a heap and 
the others all stopped, not knowing 
where the shot came from. I threw 
back the lever of my gun and ejected 
the old shell, but when I tried to close 
the action the new shell jammed on the 
edge of the chamber. I worked on it 
frantically and finally got my hunting 
knife under the nose of the shell and 
pried it up. By this time the other 
wolves were all moving. I got four 
good running shots, but scored four 
misses. Joe was mad. “Damn!” he 
said, “If I have my gun I get whole 
bunch—bounty $40 each. Hell!” 


E skinned out the wolf which 

turned out to be a large female. 
She was over seven feet long and we 
judged weighed about 80 pounds. Joe 
said the pack was made up of the 
male, female and five pups. The 
pups were as large as a big police 
dog, and in the bush at a distance 
looked quite like one. These animals 
are very destructive to game, and for 
a number of years the Ontario Gov- 
ernment has paid a $40 bounty per 
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hide. I understand this 
coming year they have 
reduced this to $20, 
which is a pity, for one 
of these blood-thirsty 
villains will help kill 
more game in one win- 
ter than the average 
sportsman will kill in 
a lifetime. 


OE said it was very 

unusual to find 
wolves running moose 
or caribou in the day- 
time at this season of 
the year, and more un- 
usual to come upon a 
whole pack of them as 
we did. It was the 
first time he had ever 
run across a pack of 
wolves except in the 


winter months, when 
hunger drives them to put caution 
aside. I prize my wolf hide and scalp 


more than any of my other trophies. 

After skinning the wolf we put the 
hide and skull into my ruck-sack, and 
while Joe was looking around to see if 
I had wounded any of the wolves, I 
experimented with my gun and found 
it would function perfectly with only 
three shells in the magazine. The 
wolves had run off in a southerly direc- 
tion—the only way we could hunt owing 
to the wind—and when we started on 
again it was with the knowledge that 
we would not be likely to see any game 
while they were ahead of us. 


E struck some splendid country to 

still-hunt through and for about 
two hours we made good progress. 
Later we came to a windfall which was 
almost half a mile wide and seemed to 
run from one side of the island to 
the other. Joe was a marvel, going 
through these dry tops without ever 
making a sound. Sometimes we would 
walk for over a hundred yards on the 
fallen tree trunks without putting a 
foot to the ground. In the middle of 
this windfall we came across a fine set 
of shed moose antlers. I judged they 
would spread a good fifty-five inches. 
They were in first-rate condition, and 
I was sorry I could not take them back 
to camp as it is quite rare to find a 
pair together. 


HE day had turned off very warm 

and in the open places the sun 
beat down as hot as in midsummer. 
We were going down a side hill and 
ahead we could see a valley in which 
Joe thought there must be a pond. “If 
pond is there I show you moose,” he 
said. So as we worked our way down 
the hill we went more slowly and as 
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Tenting in the Nipigon country. 


quietly as we could. Presently through 
the trees we could see an opening, and 
as we got down a little closer I caught 
the sparkle of sunlight on water. The 
side hill ended abruptly in a_ thick 
spruce swamp, and if it had not been 
for the well-worn moose trail we were 
traveling, it would have been hard to 
make any headway through it. 


N every hand were fresh moose 

signs and I expected any minute 
to see on. We crept along like two 
shadows, not making a sound. This 
is real sport, to still-hunt in a good 
game section, working slowly along, 
keeping a sharp look-out, ever ready 
for a quick shot. After I have hunted 
a while in this way without making a 
sound, when the bluejays and red 
squirrels have ceased scolding at my 
intrusion, I feel somehow as though I 
have been accepted into the brother- 
hood of wilderness folks—and am one 
of them. Sometimes I find myself 
thinking that in the near future I will 
still-hunt—without a gun, a friendly 
visitor to the big woods with no intent 
of betraying their trust. 


HE spruce swamp ended on the 

edge of a grassy bog which ran 
out two hundred feet to the water’s 
edge. Just as Joe was bending down to 
part the branches that fringed the bog, 
I saw my moose. Slightly back and a 
little to the left- of Joe, I had a clear 
view between two trees of the little 
pond. In the water, right on the edge 
of the tall grass, I saw a big pair of 
moose antlers moving up and down and 
turning as the bull leisurely swam 
along feeding on lily pads. I could not 
see any part of his body, only his big 
antlers, and it was hard to believe that 
there was an animal as large as a 


”~ moose behind the 
short swamp grass. 


WHISTLED to Joe, 

and he came back to 
where I was. We held — 
a short consultation, 
and as the wind was in 
our favor we sneaked 
out on the bog. The 
moose, all unsuspect- 
ing, was wallowing in 
the mud and water, 
and we were able to 
get quite close to him. 
In fact, it was neces- 
sary to get close in 
order to see him. At 
the end of the bog the 
mud and water was 
over twenty feet deep, 
as we found out later, 
and in this the bull 
was swimming with 
only his head and a portion of his neck 
showing. I waited till he came near 
the bank before I shot, as I hoped to 
drop him where he was so we could 
get him up on the bog easily after- 
wards. 


HE first shot went through the 

upper part of his neck, inflicting 
only a flesh wound. With a mighty 
bound he was in deeper water, swim- 
ming for the opposite shore. I fired © 
again, this time the bullet cutting 
through the hump on the top of his 
shoulders, but too high to break his 
back. The bull stopped in shallow 
water and turned his fine head to look 
back at us. His nostrils were distend- 
ed, and I could see the whites of his 
eyes as he looked at us, afraid, yet with 
a certain belligerence. Never will I 
forget the picture he made standing in 
the middle of that little pond, the 
water up to his flanks, the hair erect 
on his neck, his heavy antlers shining 
in the sunlight. Beyond him was the 
green grass of the bog, back of that 
the black swamp with its spire-like 
tops. and still beyond this the side-hill 
with its multi-colored hardwoods, tinted 
by an early frost. The water reflected 
the color of a clear blue sky, with a 
few puffy white clouds mirrored in its 
shore- protected stillness. My third 
shot broke the bull’s neck and he fell 
as though he had been “pole-axed.” 
When I put my gun down and looked 
again all I could see was a portion of 
one antler protruding above the sur- 
face of the water. 


LOOKED at Joe and his face was a 

study. ‘Maybe so, perhaps—not, we 
don’t get him out of that mud. Why 
don’t you wait and keel him when he 
climb out on other shore?” he said. | 


: 


Yor answer I reached in my pocket and 
vulled out my last shell. This, with 
he one in the gun, was all I had left, 
nd I had not dared to let the moose 
et any further away. The other side 
f the pond was a good three hundred 
ards off. 


i\Y7 HEN I showed the shell to Joe, 

he grinned—‘“Pretty good for one 
aorning, wolf and moose. We go to 
amp, get more shells and kill caribou 
o-morrow.” But we had not figured 
n the trouble in store for us in getting 
he moose to shore. First we cut a 
mg pole and I went out on the edge 
f the bog to sound the depth of the 
vater and mud. I drove the stick down 
_good twenty feet without hitting bot- 
om, so we concluded to make a raft. 
Vith my hunting-axe we cut 
hree dry tamarack logs and 
arried them to the water. 
Then with my belt and sling 
trap for my gun, we fastened 
he logs together, and Joe set 
ail for the moose. He had to 
it on the raft with his feet 
lragging on either side, pro- 
elling himself with a long 
sole. After much pushing and 
ome swearing he got out to 
he moose which was about 
(00 yards from shore. 


» after he got there, try 
as he would, Joe could not 
ven move the head enough to 
kin out the neck. He finally 
rave up and pushed back to 
hore. After we had eaten 
yur lunch of bannock and cold 
yacon, we set out for camp, 
eaving the moose where he 
vas till the following day when 
ve would return with more 
1elp. 

We arrived in camp about 


1:30, and Jack the cook was be 


he only one there to hear of 

yur good fortune. My main 
‘ecollection of that evening was Joe 
standing in the circle of fire-light, the 
olf skin draped over one shoulder, 
elling the Indians and other members 
of our party how we had killed the 
wolf. Getting the moose seemed no 
ichievement, but still-hunting quietly 
ough to get close to a pack of wolves 
vas something, apparently, that Joe 
vas very proud of. The story lost 
sothing in his telling of it. 








THE next morning we started out 
* early with two members of our 
varty and their two guides. We had 
vith us every tump line in camp, be- 
ides fifty feet of light rope. Arriving 
t the pond we tied all the tump lines 
gether and Joe again got on the raft 


i? 


and pushed out to the moose, taking 
one end of the tump lines with him. 
After considerable difficulty, he tied 
the end around the antlers, and the 
rest of us who were standing on the 
bog began pulling on the other end. 
I was first man on the line with three 
more behind me. At first we could not 
budge the moose at all, but at last Joe 
pried up the antler that was fast in 
the mud and we began pulling the 
moose to shore. 


E all had great confidence in the 
strength of that tump line—too 
much confidence—for it suddenly part- 
ed and I found myself laying in about 
a foot of water. The only consolation 


I had was that when I looked back of 
me no one was standing. They were 





The author exhibits his wolf trophy. 


all flat on their backs in the mud and 
water. My kodak, which I foolishly 
had over my shoulder, was full of 
water, and I lost a good film of pictures 
which I had taken on the first part of 
the trip. After about an hour’s work 
we finally got the moose to the edge of 
the bog where the Indians soon made 
quick work of skinning out the head. 


Tes packed out the head while I took 
a hind-quarter, which was all I 
could carry comfortably. The rest of 
the party stayed at the little pond, in- 
tending to hunt farther south of it 
during the afternoon. If it had not 
been for their help we would never 
have gotten my moose out of the 
pond, ; 


The next two days Joe and I spent 
in camp, cleaning the moose head and 
scraping the wolf hide. The weather 
during this time was ideal; clear and 
cool in the daytime and freezing hard 
at night. The cold nights were start- 
ing the caribou moving from one island 
to another, as they are great swimmers 
as well as travelers. 


JOE and I talked the situation over 

and the result of our “confab” was 
that Joe went to the cook and ordered 
“one lunch for two for three days.” 
We had decided to take a canoe the fol- 
lowing morning and paddle to another 
island about four miles away where 
Joe thought we might find caribou. 

The next morning dawned cloudy and 
windy, threatening rain any minute. 
We left camp at 6:30 with a 
little grub and our blankets 
packed in water-proof duffle 
bags. We crossed to the near- 
est island on our east and 
paddled up the shore to keep 
out of the wind. As we ap- 
proached a big bay I saw what 
I took to be a cow moose walk- 
ing rapidly along the shore. 
Joe said, “Caribou, I tell him 
by her walk.” Through the 
glasses I could see plainly that 
it was a caribou with the grey 
on the neck and rump. It only 
had a small set of horns and 
probably was a cow. We 
crossed the bay and continued 
up the shore. The wind was 
increasing and quite a sea was 
running, so when Joe sug- 
gested we pull into a cove and 
smoke, I welcomed a chance to 
rest, 


Y the time we had finished 

our pipes it was raining 
hard and the wind had in- 
creased to a gale. Our des- 
tination was another island 
about a mile from where we 
were in the cover, and in order to reach 
this island we had to cross almost a 
mile of open water. Joe made every- 
thing ship-shape in the bottom of the 
canoe and we pushed out of the cove 
heading for the other island. 


AKE NIPIGON is a body of water 
some 85 miles long and 40 miles 
wide., It is filled with many islands 
varying in size from a quarte” of a mile 
to 15 miles long. If it were not for 
these many islands to break the wind, 
it would be impossible to handle canoes 
on it. I have never seen a body of 
water where a wind springs up so sud- 
denly out of a perfect calm, and where 
the water can change in a short fifteen 
(Continued on page 564) 
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Of all good places to nail a grouse, commend me to the old grown-up pasture land of long 
abandoned farms. 


Still Hunting the Ruffed Grouse 


By CHARLES B. MORSS 


“Shot of the wood from thy ambush 
low, 
Bolt off the dry leaves flying; 
With a whirring spring like an Indian 


bow, 
Thou speedest when the year is 
dying; 
And thy neat gray form darts whirling 
past, 


So silent all as thou fliest fast, 
Snapping aleaf from the copses red,— 


Our native bird on the woodland 
bred.” 
—THOREAU. 
LL sportsmen with whom the 


breech loader is the favored 

weapon love at times to look 
back over the years that are gone and 
dwell fondly on the high lights of sport 
that have fallen to their lot with their 
favorite game bird. Be it the frisky 
and nifty jack snipe of lordly Canada 
goose or any of the feathered clan in 
between, whatever our favorite has 
been, we all have stored up against the 
evil days when our hunting must needs 
be done before the genial warmth of 
the open grate, recollections of sport 
with the bird that shall live with us as 
long as life itself. 

To the writer it has always been a 
fact most gratifying and fortuitous in 
nature that he was privileged to have 
been born and raised in a land where 
the ruffed grouse was at home. I came 
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of a family of grouse shots and mem- 
ory harks back to earliest childhood 
and those conventions on cool fall eve- 
nings about the stove in the local gun 
shop where, ensconsed upon a tier of 
shell cases I listened entranced and en- 
raptured to the gossip of the partridge 
hunters. 


UITE naturally I early took to the 

gun and the pursuit of this noblest 
of all game birds and now after more 
than forty years of play with the gun 
I am convinced he is the most charm- 
ing and at the same time the most dif- 
ficult of all feathered game upon which 
the shotgun is used. 

The eternal law of change in a world 
of flux touches the sportsman’s world. 
Gunners increase, game decreases, or, 
holding its own, becomes more vigilant 
and wary. And sport of today de- 
mands more in time, energy and money 
of its devotees than the sport of yes- 
terday. 


ET such is progress. An open sea- 

son of one month is allowed on 
grouse in the state where the writer 
resides which is quite ample in which 
to secure to one the season’s bag limit 
of fifteen birds at the rate of three in 
any one day. Counting Sundays out 
and periods of inclement weather, the 
sportsman’s active shooting days in the 
uplands are thus reduced to about a 


Autumn | 
and the @ 
Ruffed . 
Grouse--- 
What More 


Can One ; 


Nee 


} 
Desire? se 


score and with the shortened time limit 
and bag per season and per day, there 
has gradually worked about a change 
in the method of pursuit. Under pres- 
ent conditions therefore in many sec- 
tions of the effete East one discovers 
that the large majority of partridge 
gunners do not find it expedient to 
maintain a dog to kill their fifteen birds 
a year over, and the last generation 
has seen develop and grow up, a new 
type of the follower of this bird, viz. 
the still-hunter of ruffed grouse. H 
O far as the writer is concerned he 
yields to no one in his admiration 
for the blooded bird dog and his work. 
To hunt the partridge with a well- 
trained canine assistant is to round 
out the perfect day and to pursue the 
sweetest and easiest (if any phase of 
grouse hunting may be said to be easy) 
course of bringing him to bag. But, 
and of course it is a big “but” where 
the average shot is concerned, the 
really first-class and finished grouse 
dog is a rare ’un, and high when found, 
in fact so high as to be generally out 
of reach and unless one’s four-footed 
companion is “up to snuff” as regards 
the game and business in hand, here 
a case where one is better off without 
one, and not a case of where a poor 
dog is better than none. 4 
Though I always vote for bird hun 
ing with a dog when I have one, when, 





















for any of the 
jivers reasons I 
find I am or must 
se without one I 
still vote for 
qwnting anyway 
regardless, since 
{ must still fare 
afield. 


LU» Tot 
lost, not by 


token, a short 
me for the mat- 
ter of that. But 
it may be said 
that to fare forth 
alone with pipe 
and gun for good 
zompanions, or 
mayhap a part- 
ner tried and 
playing 
your own dog in 
finding and retrieving the game and 
Jepending solely on one’s own knowl- 
adge of nemoral science and skill in 
zuncraft to bring down each day’s and 
season’s allotment is a horse of quite 
mother color. For, just as it is rated 
4 greater test of skill to down the 
whitetail buck without dogs, so is it a 
iner feat of arms and woodcraft quiet- 
y to stalk and circumvent this smart- 
»st bird that flies, for the ruffed grouse 
schools the wing-shot as severely as the 
wily trout tries the angler. 


a ruffed grouse is a pleasing illus- 
tration of the old adage that “Na- 
ure takes care of her own.” If you, 
ny reader, have traveled the vast for- 
sst stretches of the North, you will re- 
‘all how tame and unafraid this bird 
‘an be where man intrudes but little. 
dere he will vie with the Spruce par- 


tapitate a few for the pot or, mayhap 
‘et Jules the guide slip a hair noose 
leftly over his head at the end of your 
split bamboo. Yet what a change in 
his bird when we seek him in the set- 
Jed sections where wing-shots most do 
songregate. Our problem then becomes 
yne of catching an instant’s glimpse of 
iim tearing through space and cover, 
sufficient to start the flying lead in his 
general direction that may, and yet 
again very probably may not, bring 
lim to hand. In common with the black 
duck and blacker crow he knows his 
umber and has kept pace with civili- 
tation. 








\ JERY few sports can bear compari- 
’ son with grouse shooting. For in 
prays that are dark and tricks that are 
vain the ruffed grouse is the feathered 


ia 





ridge in posing stupidly while you de-- 


fox of the air. In all the world there 
is no bird quite like him. In him we 
have at once a bird apart and without 
equal in the whole realm of feathered 
game, as a difficult mark for the gun 
and possessed of uncanny ability in 
eluding it. 


HE arts, while they may be rooted 

in theory, grow and develop only 
by practice and still-hunting the ruffed 
grouse, most admittedly an art by those 
proficient in it, as is wing shooting 
itself, is no exception. Still-hunting, 
as a term applied to the pursuit and 
capture of this bird, is no misnomer, 
but all that the term implies. Indeed, 
if ever silence be golden it is to the 
scouting partridge hunter and it should 
always be practiced as his cardinal vir- 
tue. The great aim and object is to 
be within range of your bird when the 
rise comes and nothing works to de- 
feat this oftener than noisy progress 
through the cover, or, if accomplished 
by other guns, talking or whistling to 
companions. 


OISE in their immediate surround- 

ings is always disturbing and 
alarming to all wild things, and to the 
educated grouse, in particular, in hard 
hunted territory, the sound of the hu- 
man voice seems to be anathema itself, 
with perhaps quite good reason enough. 
But as the saying goes, “it can be 
done.” With a little application of the 
time-honored three P’s—practice, pa- 
tience plus perseverance, the wisest of 
these feathered .aces can be circum- 
vented and outwitted and sent tumbling 
to the gun, but the first thing to prac- 
tice is quite absolute noiselessness in 
as near as possible. 





There is always a last time for the craftiest of old cocks when you out-guess the final ruse in 
his bag of tricks. 


Of course fewer straight runs are 
made upon grouse and more shells are 
expended per bird to bag him than 
are averaged by any other game that 
flies. For he is a child of wooded hill- 
side, tangled thicket and forested 
ravine, haunting the most romantic of 
scenery and by the same token the most 
difficult in which to wield the gun. And 
nature seems to have endowed him 
with a certain fulness of untamed life 
quivering always in every fibre of his 
being. 


NE should learn to work fast with 
the gun and on the trigger and 
cultivate a supersensitiveness of hand 
and eye, for if anything exists in ani- 
mated creation slightly faster than 
thought itself, or that demands the 
shooter be galvanized into most instant 
action, it is a rpffed grouse as he de- 
parts from your vicinity for what he 
considers a healthier location. 
Because of the many natural haz- 
ards that constantly crop up to defeat 
the shooter, still-hunting the ruffed 
grouse is perhaps of all game-bird 
shooting the sportiest, the most arduous 
and the most exciting. It is at once 
a school that develops in its pupils the 
qualities of fortitude, hardihood and 
woodcraft. One must be alert at and 
for, the slightest sound of the first 
wing stroke, for your bird is itself a 
synonym for wildness. You match 
their vigilance with your caution, their 
wariness with your adroitness. 


OU learn to bear ill luck with 
equanimity and pluck from disap- 
pointment the fruit of experience. To 
persevere with the pertinacity of the 
sleuth hound and the patience of the 
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Indian that in the end, you may see 
again that volleying form collapse and 
feel once more the elation that thrills 
one to the very core. 


HILE, in general, shooting ruffed 

grouse is to be rated as fast and 
quick work, it in reality ranges from 
the snappiest of snap shooting on the 
one hand if birds are rising wild, as 
is generally the case these days, 
through to the shots where the quarry 
at times lies close in open and easy 
cover where one may take his time, 
dwelling on the trigger from necessity 
till the bird makes its right 
distance from the gun. 

It of course all depends 
where and how you catch your 
bird. Perhaps the great se- 
cret in getting close to grouse 
is to possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of your covers, how to 
enter them at the most stra- 
tegic point and the way the 
birds usually work and fly in 
any particular covert. 


NE is thus able by quiet 

skirmishing often as not 
to round up a bird, pinning 
him in a tight place where he 
must of necessity flush in such 
a manner as to reveal himself 
near enough and long enough 
to afford opportunity to the 
gun, and many old hands are 
often very adept at thus cor- 
nering a bird. But, so many 
tricks does this feathered 
trickster pack up his figura- 
tive sleeve that one can never 
be sure of him till he be down 
and in pocket—and sometimes 
not then. The writer recall- 
ing most vividly three in- 
stances of presumably dead 
grouse deposited in the rear 
compartment of a Shooting 
coat “coming back” and, 
scrambling through the side 
opening over their companions 
to decamp for parts unknown. 
One of them, however, chose 
an inopportune moment, being 
jarred into action by a shot 
at another bird and tore out . 
and away in a fairly open space caus- 
ing us to whir] and execute what at 
the moment we thought was a fore and 
aft double. 


HILE some of the fireside stu- 

dents of bird lore will maintain 
the partridge does not intentionally 
seek to put any natural barrier be- 
tween himself and the gun, the sea- 
soned partridge hunter knows that it 
occurs too often to be merely acciden- 
tal or leave any room for doubt, 
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Ho” often in gunning birds in small 
birch cover holding a sprinkling 
of bull pines have they whisked behind 
the first one handy seeming to sense 
instantly the insecurity of the open 
birches. Apropos of this, I once ap- 
proached a pointing dog to observe a 
noble specimen of cock grouse crouched 
close to the butt of a great forest oak 
some fifteen feet from the dog’s nose. 
Secure in the belief that it could by no 
possibility flush without affording a 
perfect chance, I took time to study 
the bird casually before stepping in to 
start it. It really seemed too good to 





Verily, still hunting hath its rewards! 


be true—and it was. For upon advanc- 
ing, instead of that surging upward 
rush there was merely a blurred flash 
upon the ground and quicker than eye 
might follow the bird had scuttled 
around the bole and taken off, with 
three feet of solid oak behind it and 
the gun. 


A ND though moving swiftly, the bird 
was the faster, the flirt of a velvet- 
banded tail curving behind a knoll a 
hundred yards away through the wood 


* 
, 


being my next and only glimpse. The 
fact of course is, that grouse will seek 
instinctively to keep as much natural 
shelter between them and the gun ag 
they may be able to do under the cir- 
cumstances. 


IME can never erase from the tab- 

let of memory the witchery of aw 
tumn days with the grouse, spent in 
company with a professional shot, i. e,, 
a market shooter, with whom the 
writer was thrown much in contact in 
early years. He specialized upon 
ruffed grouse and was capable, all 
things considered, of produc- 
ing more mortality among the 
birds with a given amount of 
ammunition as any one with 
whom I ever scattered shells 
in a grouse covert. From him] 
learned the value of a 26-inch 
barrel, the consistent use for 
grouse of No. 8 chilled shot 
the season through from the 
first day to the last, and the 
finer points of the still hunt- 
ing end of the game for which, 
like many another, I have ever 
since had a weakness. 


O watch him at work was 
to know wing shooting is 
an art, and a pretty art, and 
to realize that practice, or in 
other words experience, alone 
endows a man with the requi- 
site skill to drop his birds with 
a pleasing regularity. 
Finished technique in wing 
shooting is not inborn instinet 
or intuition. It is really ae 
quired skill and dexterity 
gained through excessive repe- 
tition exactly in ratio to the 
practice gained by a worker 
in any medium, calling or 
trade. However, thorough 
workman as my companion 
was, he was not infrequently 
overwhelmed with what he 
considered professional dis. 
grace at the things a partridge 
would do to him on occasion 
and get away with, to furnish 
abundant evidence of the sa 
gacity of grouse in general. 
It is doubtful if any shot at a typi 
cal grouse may be regarded as eas} 
in the accepted sense, but some art 
more so than others. | 
y| 
Paeaets the best place to catel 
them for the most comfortable 
shooting is in old and long-abandonec 
pasture land, grown up to low second: 
growth birch, maple and alder with 
sprinkling of young pines, juniper anc 
barberry bush through which babbl 
(Continued on page 568) 




















HE mink is one of our best fur 
|h bearers. It has held its own in 

regard to price and popularity 
about the best of any fur I know of. 
It is regarded as a ladies’ fur, for it 
is seldom used for men’s coats except 
as a lining, and then only the poorer 
grades are used. One peculiarity about 
it with the fur buyers is, that it is only 
“prime” one day in the year and that 
is the first day of January. If caught 
before that, it is “not quite prime,” and 
if caught after it is “beginning to 
fade.” After they are dressed and 
made up, if a lady goes to buy a set 
of furs, they are “all prime.” 

I have often been amused at some 
naturalists claiming that mink climb 
trees with the agility of a squirrel or 
marten, for in all my experience I 
have never seen one more than six feet 
from the ground and that would be on 
an old log or rotten stump. Their 
short legs and small feet show that 
nature never intended them for climb- 
ing. 


J] WELL remember the first mink I 
/* ever saw. I was about seven years 
‘old at the time and was being sent one 
day to the hay field with a lunch bas- 
‘ket on my arm for the men. I was 
crossing a corduroy bridge across a 
dead water brook when a mink came 
up and met me. I had heard the men 
‘telling many bear stories, no doubt for 
my benefit, and I decided this was a 
bear. I dropped the basket and left 
for home in a hurry. The men got 
tired of waiting and one of them came 
looking for the lunch and found it 
there I dropped it. I found out after- 
‘wards that the mink had a nest of kit- 
‘tens under the bridge and she often 
jcame out and faced the men as they 
(passed, 
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In camp with Braithwaite in New Brunswick. 


I have seen many accounts where 
trappers claim it is very hard to catch 
mink, but I have always found them 
the most easily caught of any animal 
except the muskrat. In the spring dur- 
ing the rutting season they do a great 
deal of traveling and hardly ever take 
bait, but their curiosity gets them into 
many a scrape. 


HEY travel up and down the 
streams and if you have your traps 
set where there is any open water or 
springs, cut a little pole eight or ten 
feet long and leave a limb or two or 
some knots on the small end; then make 
a loop with the trap chain and slip 
over the end of the pole. Tie the bait 
on the pole two or three feet from the 
end and place the pole at an angle of 
forty-five degrees over the water. Set 
the trap in the water directly under 
the bait with just enough water to 
cover it. If the water is too deep, take 
a handful of boughs or anything else 
and put under the trap to raise it. The 
bait should be ten or twelve inches above 
the trap and directly over it, and every 
mink that comes along will go to smell 
it and get caught. 


REMEMBER one winter I had a 

man in partnership with me trap- 
ping. About the first of March, I said 
it was time to get out the traps, for 
the mink would soon begin traveling. 
My partner said he didn’t think it 
would be any use setting them, as he 
and his partner the winter before had 
set a number of traps and didn’t catch 
a mink, and they were very plentiful 
too. I said we would try it anyway 
and set quite a number along our lines. 
Five days later in going the rounds, 
we found nine and got fifty-two that 
Season, 


Henry 


Braithwaite’s 


Tales of 
The Forest 


The Mink, an Interesting 


- Fur Bearer 


eae men, writing about mink, say 
they are seldom caught by other 
animals, but I remember two occasions 
when they were. Once while snowshoe- 
ing across a hardwood ridge, I came 
upon a fresh mink track which I fol- 
lowed thinking I would find a good set. 
I had gone only a few hundred yards 
when I saw where a fox had waylaid 
him and all I got was the tail. An- 
other time I was following a mink track 
down a stream on the ice when sud- 
denly the tracks ended. Looking 
around I saw where a hawk or an owl 
had scooped him up, as I saw the marks 
of the bird’s wings in the snow. 


CONSIDER mink the greatest of 

all game hogs, for they will kill fish 
or anything else for sport. I have seen 
trout holes along streams where there 
would be dozens of trout lying among 
rocks, in holes and on the banks. If 
one gets into a hen house, it will kill 
every hen and chicken before it stops. 

I remember one night of coming to 
camp and telling my man if he would 
catch the fish for supper and break- 
fast, I would cut the wood and cook 
the supper. So he went out on the lake 
on a catamaran and commenced to fish. 
After I had got the wood, I went down 
to the lake to get a pail of water and 
met a mink coming up from the lake 
with a trout. I called my man’s atten- 
tion to it and he said, “I’ll bet he’s got 
all my trout.” I asked him how many 
he had and he said ten or twelve. He 
looked around and sure enough, they 
were all gone. In the meantime, the 
mink had hidden the one he had when 
T met him and was back waiting for 
more. My man caught another trout 
and threw it ashore without taking 
it off the hook. The mink grabbed 

(Continued on page 568) 
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Fish Story | 
That 





Is7As True 
As Any of 
Them : 


The ideal angling yarn should always carry such illustrations as this, but alas—l 


specialist is one who admits he 

knows more about some particu- 
lar thing than anyone else and gets 
people to believe him. The most suc- 
cessful specialist is the one who most 
often and loudest admits what he ad- 
mits. Yet the specialist of yesterday 
must give way for the specialist of 
to-morrow. Take the baby specialist, 
for example. Every three years there 
is a new and absolutely best way to 
feed a baby. Having fathered nine I 
know whereof I speak. Had we taken 
the advice of the 1924 specialist, our 
latest progeny would be living on but- 
termilk. It grieves me to think of the 
tremendous amount of baby food that 
was fed to the pigs when I was a husky 
ten-pounder! 


alee is the day of specialists. A 


HIS story, however, is about the fish 

specialist—I mean the fisherman 
who admits he is a fisherman. I know 
absolutely nothing of the fisherman of 
yesterday. Neither have I knowledge 
or imagination enough to prognosticate 
the species that will infest the streams 
to-morrow; but, having just spent a 
week on the river with three of the 
present-day type, of this I am absolute- 
ly certain, to maintain their reputation 
as fishermen the present generation 
will have to get around to buttermilk 
or something else to lure the elusive 
bass. 

I speak of three of the present-day 
type. Perhaps I should say species. 
The fisherman, as distinguished from 
the average citizen, is a species all unto 
himself. The same may be said of the 
golfer. At the same time, there is as 
much difference between the idiosyn- 
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* About Forty” 


By JOHN L. CORLEY 


crasies of the fisherman and the golfer 
as there is between a speckled trout 
and a niblick. 


HERE is nothing like getting a 

good start, so I will give you the 
personnel of the party that invaded 
the wilds of the Ozarks in early Octo- 
ber and landed at the fork of the 
St. Francis River and Big Creek—as 
pretty-looking fishing ground as ever 
thrilled the heart of a rodsman. First 
there was Ben Gray, known from coast 
to coast (among the Photo Engravers) 
as a peer among fishermen. Then there 
was Dan Hyland, whom anyone would 
call “Dinty” on an hour’s acquaintance. 
He has fished half the worth-while 
streams and lakes from Manitoba to 
Mexico. Being in the speedometer 
business, there is a great deal taken 
for granted when one learns that Dinty 
is a fisherman, and his reputation for 
speed is at once established in spite of 
a modest and retiring disposition. The 
third was Al M. Sperry, who stands 
six feet three and a half when the fish 
are striking, but looks considerably 
older when they are on a strike. Gray 
and Sperry have been fishing partners 
for many years, and are like brothers, 
only more so. Sperry and Hyland are 
brother members of the Optimist Club, 
and can call one another all kinds of 
names with impunity and joy. 


LL fishermen are members of the 

Optimist Club, whether they pay 
dues there or not. The fourth, last 
and least member of the party was 
the writer, who knew nothing about 
fishing as a specialist when he started 
out, and knew even less after he spent 


a week in the company of three spe- 
cialists. Having kept the photo en- 
gravers out of the clutches of the law 
for a number of years, he qualified as 
a friend of Gray’s, and a welcome 
member of the party. 

There is a generally accepted fallacy 
about taking a greenhorn, like myself, 
on a fishing trip. He is supposed to 
be the “hewer of wood and the drawer 
of water”; he is supposed to start the 
fire, peel the potatoes, wash the dishes, 
and do general K. P. duty. But, asa 
matter of fact, he is wined and dined, 
and his only duty is to listen in a re- 
spectful silence and obvious wonder as 
each of the others tell tales of mar- 
velous accomplishments’ in fishing, 
which everybody else is too wise to 
believe. 



























W E arrived in the early afternoon, 
and the daylight was spent in 
putting the shack in order and getting 
supper. After the dishes were cleared 
away the tackle and fishing parapher- 
nalia of each fisherman was brought 
forth and spread with tender care upon 
a long table. This was a revelation to 
me. Most of my fishing had been done 
with worms, but I knew, in a general | 
way, that minnows were a much more 
aristocratic bait, and I had an idea 
that minnows were the right things to 
fish with. I had mentioned this fact 
earlier in the day, and the general pity 
for my deplorable ignorance was so 
plainly written on the faces of these | 
fishermen, I saw at once I was in bad. 
At an opportune time, Gray had told 
me, he would take me out for a lesson 
in casting. 
“T want to get you started right,” he 


Ny 








said. “Now, Sperry is good, but I got 
hold of him a little too late. While I 
taught him a good bit, his form was 
spoiled before I took hold of him.” 
Later in the day, Sperry had privately 
confided in me that he was glad I did 
not know anything about casting, be- 
cause it was always easier to be a good 
rodsman if one was started right, and 
he pointed to Gray as a fair specimen 
of his tutorship. In a very off-handed 
fashion, he informed me that he had 
taught Gray all that he knows about 
fishing. 


ITH this as a background, the 

mystery of the display spread on 
the table that night was even more 
profound. Each man must have had 
vat least fifty different kinds of lures. 
I will not attempt to describe this bait. 
\The fisherman who reads this has seen 
ithe layout so often, this is of little in- 
terest, and if you are not a fisherman, 
sand have never had the delirium tre- 
‘mens, you could never visualize the 
scene, regardless of any description of 
‘mine. For the want of a better name, 
‘this favorite pastime is called “fly fish- 
jing,” and these supposed baits are 
icalled flies, for the simple reason that 
‘they are not flies. They bear no re- 
semblance to anything that any man 
‘or fish ever saw before. A very simple 
one is made in this wise. You take 
one feather from the thigh of a one- 








year-old Plymouth Rock hen; another 
feather from the left hind leg of a 
pidy goose; then go out into the sun- 
room where the canary bird is molting 
and pick up three sickly-looking yellow- 
ish feathers; next you take a stick, one 
inch long, and about one-half the thick- 
ness of a lead pencil; carve this stick 
to look exactly like a cross between a 
katy-did and an angle worm; then you 
take a piece of red string and a fish- 
hook; artfully drape the feathers about 
the wood carving, concealing the hook 
among the feathers, so that anybody 
and anything but a blind fish can see 
it, then bind tightly together with 
string. If the lure is to be used in the 
morning instead of the afternoon, a 
blue string should be used; if the 
fishing is to be done south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, you take Do- 
minican feathers instead of Plymouth 
Rock. One must always be careful to 
make this geographical distinction! 


Y far the weirdest type of lure is 

what is known as “heavy bait.” 
These baits are supposed to represent 
minnows, crawfish, clams, frogs, etc. 
They look like a Cubist’s conception of 
the original. The fish are supposed to 
be fooled into believing these are real 
and try to swallow them. I don’t be- 
lieve this theory is correct. I believe 
that any self-respecting fish looks at 
these things either as a joke or an 
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insult. If they are insulted, they show 
it by striking. As a rule, however, the 
average game fish has a fairly well- 
developed sense of humor. 

On the first evening I sat in silence. 
I did not know how to ask an intelligent 
question. At least I feared that any 
question that may have occurred to me 
would not have been intelligent to these 
expert fishermen. 


(> our way down the first day, Gray 
had a slight» automobile accident, 
which put one of his hands out of com- 
mission temporarily, and he did not try 
to fish when we went out the second 
day of the trip. Sperry and Dinty took 
to Big Creek, as pretty a stream as 
can be found anywhere. Sperry used 
his casting-rod, Dinty his bait-casting 
apparatus; at the end of the day, it 
was unanimously concluded that all of 
the fish had gone to the larger streams. 
The third day Gray’s hand was still 
sore, and he fished very little. The 
other two, however, worked indus- 


triously, but evening found them sort- 


ing their lures in an effort to discover 
what would tempt the finny tribe—they 
had had no results thus far. 

Gray was confident he could show 
them how to catch fish, and did not 
hesitate to say so. He was eager for 
the try on the fourth day out. He and 
I took the boat and his form was per- 
fect. It had been unanimously agreed 


The intriguing rings in the center of the photo indicate that a lusty bass has just risen to take nourishment—however, 


this manifestation is not always of value to the angler. 
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that a piece of salt pork, added to the 
lure, would be just the thing; all three 
began the process of “poring the pork” 
into them on the morning of the fourth 
day. We whipped the stream through 
a long and beautiful eddy with no re- 
sults. Gray suddenly discovered that 
his hand was not so well as he had 
thought, and we turned in. The other 
two came in later, wishing, I am sure, 
they had a sore hand or two, for they 
were without a fish or an alibi. 


HIS account sounds solemn and 
serious, but the party was neither. 
Good-natured banter was the order of 
the day—listening to Gray and Sperry 
lambast one another was a treat. In 
the evening the farmer boys gathered 
to the shack, and some of the more 
unsophiticated among them were sure 
something desperate would occur before 
we got home. Out of the argument, 
that was continuous, grew a limerick 
which ran as follows: 
“There once a fellow named 
Sperry, 

Who was always mean and contrary, 

He put salt in our dinner, 

So we killed the old sinner, 
And now we have Sperry to bury.” 


was 


This was recited very solemnly to 
the farmer boys one day before Sperry 
came in, and they were wondering for 
a time whether to take it seriously! 

Gray was our chief cook, but his ef- 
forts at breakfast time were confined 
to eating! Gray loves to sleep. We 
had improvised beds made of the latest 
product of the meadows, which justified 
the following: 


“There once was a fellow named Gray, 
Who loved to sleep in the hay, 

He fished with a fly, 

And he caught ’em—me eye! 
He should have been eating the hay.” 


Ape 3 sarcasm of the last line may be 
a little too subtle for one who 
merely reads it, but it was not lost 
on our party. We had it set to music 
before the week was over. 

The morning of the fifth day saw 
a strange thing happen. By common 
consent the whole party decided they 
should get some minnows for me to 
fish with! I sud- 
denly became an 
object of their 
earnest solici- 
tude. As far as 
I could learn, no 
man had ever 
fished with min- 
nows out of that 
shack, and lived 
to tell it. There 


relic of a minnow seine among all the 
equipment that crowded the place; yet, 
here were three experts who not only 
admitted it was the proper thing to 
do, but voluntarily sallied forth to 
catch the minnows for me! Truly, 
“necessity is the mother of invention” 
—and often the father of lies!— 
Among the plunder at the shack was 
a large mosquito net shaped to com- 
pletely entomb a double bed. This was 
dragged forth; bread was tied in the 
center of it. We waded out into the 
stream and weighted it down, and 
waited. After two hours we counted 
about forty minnows, large and small, 
mostly small, very small, and the deed 
was done. 


CHARGE no man and no set of men 

with having ulterior motives, but all 
of them had to face their friends upon 
the return, and I call the world to tes- 
tify to the fact that never yet has a 
set of fishermen returned from a trip 
and admitted they caught no fish! 
After all, a fish is a fish, regardless of 
age, size or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and “forty fish for four fellows,” 
has an alliteration to it that might 
make anyone feel the week had not 
been spent in vain. 

Somewhere, somehow, somebody 
caught a bass that day. After the 
dishes were cleared away a great scien- 
tific operation was performed that 
night. It was a major operation. The 
object was to discover just what the 
fish were feeding on. The stomach was 
carefully dissected out and removed, 
and then—opened. The secret was to 
be learned at last. From its contents, 
we were to learn just what lure to use. 


UT, low and behold, the stomach 
of this one-pound bass was just 
exactly like Mother Hubbard’s cub- 


bard! It was interesting to watch the 
faces of those three experts. They 
were .disappointed and _ chagrined. 


True, they had made a great discov- 
ery: the fish were not feeding on any- 
thing! Unbelievable as this may seem, 
it was true. As I had watched these 
three fishermen plying the rod—pour- 
ing the pork into them, or, to be more 
technical, whipping the stream, for the 
past five days without the slightest 
sign of a rise, somewhere down in my 








was not even a 
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This, we think, is a fitting tailpiece. 














inexperienced, inner-consciousness I had 
got a hunch that the fish were not bit- 
ing, but this fact had not occurred to 
these men before. 


4 Bence say you can prove anything 
from history and the Bible; well 
that empty stomach of a one- -pound. 
fish proved one thing to these three 
fishermen and an entirely different 
thing to me. While they at once con- 
cluded the fish were not feeding on 
anything, because this particular fish 
had an empty stomach, nothing could 
have been more illogical. The physi 
cal facts were against them. This fish 
had tried to feed on their lure, they 
had the fish to prove that. It would 
certainly not have tried to feed a a 
fly when its stomach was full. This. 
line of reasoning led me to the con- 
clusion that the fish took the lure be 
cause it was hungry. However, this 
led me to a conclusion which was out 
of harmony with one I had previously 
reached, and which I have already ex- 
pressed herein, to wit: that the fish do 
not really try to eat this monstrosity 
of a so-called lure, but get mad and 
fight it. A conviction had been grow- 
ing on me during the week that the 
fish along this stream had spent so 
much of their valuable time fighting 
these strange objects that they had de- 
cided not to fight any longer—had 
joined the third party, perhaps—and 
become pacifists—peace at any price. 
However, the fact that this hungry fish 
had tried to capture this bait, seemed 
to utterly disprove my theory that the 
fish had too much sense to be tempted 
or to be fooled by this lure. 
( 

[e the hope of getting a little light, r 
propounded this query to the three 
fishermen. If fish will not strike when 
their stomachs are empty, when will 
they strike, and if this fish did not 
strike because its stomach was empty, 
why did it strike? I didn’t get any 
light. Hyland started off on a tale of 
what happened the last time he was 
fishing at Lake Geneva; Sperry 
launched into the “luring” qualities of 


different kinds of lures; and Gray be- 


came very busy and excited explaining 
to both of them at the same time just 
why neither one of them knew whe 
they were talking about. 

I proceeded to 
find the answer 
to my own ques- 
tion. Seizing the 
knife, I  deliber- 
ately cut. the 
fish’s head in 
two, and, just as 
I had_ expected, 
the poor fish did 
not have any 
(Cont. on p. 566) 
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Speckled Trout of the Adirondacks 


Brandy Brook Stands out in Strange Contrast to the Conven- 
tional Idea of a Trout Stream, and the Square-tails that Inhabit 
its Waters are as Temperamental as Opera Stars—Conclusion 


for their indifference to the an- 

gler’s flies, bait or any other lures 
that may be presented to them. Brandy 
Brook trout fooled me for six weeks 
before I got wise to their ways. Even 
at the end of that time I would still 
have been unsuccessfully trying and 
trying to outwit the wily denizens of 
Brandy if it hadn’t been for Chan 
Westcott who took pity on me and 
taught me the ropes. This was a num- 
ber of years ago, and I have since 
learned much of these trout who are 
all cruisers from the main lake. 

July and August are the only two 
months to fish Brandy. This is due to 
the fact that at this time of the year 
the water in the lake begins to get 
warm and the trout seek the spring 
holes and run up the flows of all the 
brooks entering the lake. Before going 
any further I must describe Brandy 
to you in detail. It forms in a small 
pond, runs through springy, marshy 
and thickly wooded land until it reaches 
the “potato patch,” a clearing made 
by the lumbermen. Here it turns into 
a quiet, placid stream about thirty feet 


B ‘te tne BROOK trout are famed 


By RAY BERGMAN 


wide. This is the beginning of the 
flow, that is, where the lake water 
backs up into the bed of the stream 
and was caused by the damming of 
the lake. From the potato patch the 
flow gradually widens until it finally 
joins the lake, a distance of about three 
miles from the end of the running 
water. 

This brook is very much fished. 
Hardly a day goes by that the trout 
are not entertained by an array of 
flies, bait and whatnot, so that you can 
readily see that it requires a bit of 
finesse to tempt them to rise to your 
fly. They cannot be tempted, how- 
ever often, by the dry fly, but by the 
judicious and understanding use of the 
sunken fly. 


He’ deeply imbedded in my memory 
are the many tilts I have had with 
these super-educated trout. How te- 
naciously my mind clings to the scenes 
and impressions gathered while hav- 
ing these numerous experiences. 

There comes to my mind a day in 
late July. Evening was just  begin- 
ning to send its first warning shadows 


over the waters. We were just com- 
ing from a very successful trip from 
“Dog Pond” where the trout had been 
rising with a glorious abandon, and 
we were all set to conquer the trout of 
Brandy Brook. How vividly the trip 
up the “flow” comes to my memory, 
my pardner in the stern of the St. 
Lawrence skiff and myself at the oars. 


FF in the flooded stump lands to 

the left, a water wilderness that 
stretches almost to the base of Bear 
Mountain, a loon greeted us welcome, 
greeted us with the wild, wilderness 
cry that typifies above all other sounds 
in nature, the elemental forces of the 
universe. 

As we entered the narrow stretch 
near the “potato patch” a friendly old 
man hailed us. He was the most dis- 
appointed fellow one could imagine. 
He informed us that he had been fish- 
ing steadily ever since early morning, 
that the trout had been jumping 
around him in the most exasperating 
way all day long and still he had not 
connected with a single fish. He was 
about ready to give it up as a bad job, 
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Taking it easy at noon time. 


but I told him to cheer up, that the 
best fishing of the day was as yet be- 
fore us, that we intended making a 
night of it. He was a mighty good 
sport and decided to stick it out, so 
came with us while we pitched our 
tent and made ready for our campaign 
on Brandy Brook. 


iN 7 P.M. we staked our skiff just 
below the “potato patch” and the 
friendly old man settled himself below 
us where he could watch us work. The 
trout were rising freely and in great 
numbers, but to my mind they were 
not feeding on any of the flies on the 
surface. Occasionally, however, I no- 
ticed a slight bulge on the surface 
which denoted a fish feeding beneath, 
on nymphae. That decided our plans 
for the evening’s fishing We would 
use wet flies. 

Stringing up our leaders with black 
gnat as hand fly, hare’s ear as drop- 
per, and MacGinty as tail fly we were 
soon ready to try our skill. Carefully 
I made my first cast, letting the flies 
alight as softly as thistledown on the 
water. Then I let them sink, at the 
same time keeping a reasonably taut 
line. My whole being was keyed up 
to the highest pitch, which was neces- 
sary to make a successful strike under 
these conditions. 


| lao peace a minute passed as I 

let the flies slowly sink in the 
placid water. Then I felt a slight 
touch. As quick as thought I struck 
and was fast to a fighting “Brandy” 
trout. Straight to the surface he 
came, the very instant the hook struck 
home and we had a pretty display of 
acrobatics, as he milled the surface of 
the water into a foam. He then took 
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One would scarcely call this a trout stream, yet it abounds with 
big fellows. 


it into his head to go down stream, 
but “Brandy” is not a place where one 
can let trout run where he pleases. 


NE’S rod must be of sufficient 

backbone to use drastic measures 
if necessary, or else the fish can find 
innumerable snags and weeds to twist 
the line around and thus break loose. 
In this case the trout was so lusty and 
pulled so vigorously that he loosened 
our skiff from its moorings and pard- 
ner had quite a time keeping us from 
following the trout into the channel, 
which if it had happened might have 
ruined the fishing for a time. At last 
I tired the beggar out enough to get 
the net under him and our eyes rested 
on a goodly specimen of Brandy Brook, 
a two pound native. He had taken 
the black gnat. 


jaro 8:30 pardner and I both had our 

limit, every trout having been 
hooked in the same manner as the 
first. The pattern of fly did not seem 
to make any difference, as they took in- 
discriminately each one of the flies we 
had on our cast. 
man, had not had a strike. He blamed 
it on his flies, so we gave him some 
of ours.and then watched him for a 
time. He could not seem to get on 
to the strike, which was made while 
the fly was sinking, claimed emphati- 
cally that he wasn’t getting any 
strikes, butI am positive that the trout 
were hitting his flies, without his feel- 
ing’ it. 

To feel and strike a fish on a sink- 
ing but otherwise motionless fly re- 
quires much experience and practice, 
but it is an art and should be eculti- 
vated if one intends fishing the dead 
waters of the North Woods. This 


Our friend, the old . 


trick, learned so thor- 
oughly in the Adiron- 
dacks, has served me 


Catskill streams, in 
those long quiet pools. 
It is rarely effective, 
however, until an 
hour before dark and 
from then through- 
out the night. 


HE cast should 

be made as care- 
fully as when fish- 
ing the dry fly, let- 
ting the flies alight 
very softly on ‘the 
surface. Then they 
should be allowed to 
sink of their own ac- 
cord.) If )iteaewdase 
light the line should 
be watched very care- 
fully and one can 
see the strike by an almost impercep- 
tible movement of the line. If the wa- 
ter is extremely clear the sudden gleam 
of pink in the water will often an- 
nounce the taking of the fly, and one 
cannot strike too quickly. Often one 
will imagine seeing something under 
the surface, but it is so vague that it 
is laid to the imagination. There is 
one rule to follow when this occurs. 
Rest assured that you are not having 
hallucinations and STRIKE. You will 
surprise yourself. 


2 the late evening as the shadows 
become heavy enough to obscure the 
vision, then it is necessary to culti- 
vate the sense of feelings to the nth 
power. After a few years’ experience 
one almost senses the presence of a 
trout before he strikes by a slight mo- 
tion of the line which is readily felt 
if the rod is ultra-sensitive and the 
angler himself is a part of the tool 
he is handling. 

On the night in question very few 
trout were taken outside the ones 
killed by my pardner and me. This I 
credit entirely to our knowledge of the 
sunken, motionless strike. Another 
thing that often brings home the ba- 
con in this method of fishing is to 
strike after the fly has sunk a bit, 
whether one feels a fish or not. 

Very often this will result in taking 
a trout, but it does not work nearly 
as well as the other method. 


ieee very next evening following this 

we encountered conditions entirely 
different. The trout rose freely all 
through the day, but not to the an- 
glers’ flies. No less than twenty an- 
glers tried their skill on them, to no 
avail. I spent two hours in the early 


in good stead in the — 


eeetthi ae erie 
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morning and two 
hours in the early 
evening trying to get 
a rise, but failed. I 
tried nearly every fly 
I owned and every 
method and trick I 
knew, but I might 
just as well have 
cast over the fields, 
for all the reward 
my efforts brought. 


At 7:30 I quit fish- 
ing and watched the 
different anglers. One 
of them was truly an 
expert fly caster. The 
way his flies alighted 
on the water and the 
action he imparted to 
them when he wished 
to do so, was surely 
enough to tempt any 
trout. And they were 
interested in his offerings, for I saw 
at least ten trout turn over for his 
flies, but for some reason or other they 
would stop just short of taking ahold. 
At one time the angler started the 
flies over the water in swift jerks. 


“my ty 
al 


_ A ae breeze stirs the surface of Brandy Brook sufficiently to make conditions ideal for the 


SAW a trout start following and 

then leave as usual. For some rea- 
son or other the angler turned to 
speak with his companion leaving his 
flies sink as he did so. While talking 
he mechanically drew the flies a very 
short distance and then let them rest 
again. A second time the angler did 
this and at the same instant I saw 
a trout bravely take the tail fly. The 
angler did not take the hint thus 
handed him or perhaps he did not 
realize what had prompted _ the 
strike, but I had and I promptly 


ye re sie ms 


fly caster. 


marked it down for future refer- 


ence. 


HERE is always more or less ban- 

tering between the different par- 
ties fishing “Brandy” and there was a 
remark passed around this evening to 
the effect that the trout were not go- 
ing to start biting until nine o’clock. 
I laughingly made the crack that I 
would catch one at the stroke of nine. 
Of course I had no idea of doing so, 
at the time of making the comment, 
but afterward began thinking. “Why 
not?” 


T least I could make every effort to 
make my crack come true and it 
would be quite a joke. 
First I picked out my spot for the 
night’s fishing. From my vantage 





The author and some husky “brookies.” 





point I could see a sunken log on the 
further side of the brook. From the 
many gleams and flashes I saw near 
this log, I figured that for some rea- 
son or other there were a number of 
trout hanging around it. Having set- 
tled this matter I turned my attention 
to my book of flies. As I went over my 
assortment I failed to see any fly that 
gave me confidence, and knowing pard- 
ner’s lucky hunches were worth listen- 
ing to, I called him up from the brook. 


E had in his book a number of ca- 

hill quill flies, tied on No. 8 LS. 
hooks. The wings were genuine sum- 
mer wood-duck, the hackle a blue gray 
and very thin, but stiff. The tail was 
a few wisps of wood-duck. Although 
the flies were large, they were very 
delicate, and pardner informed me 
that he had been saving them for just 
such times as this. 

Every other angler on the brook 
was using either two or three flies 
and a fairly heavy leader. We decided 
to use only the one fly and our lightest 
dry fly tapered leader. We each made 
up three casts to be ready for any 
emergency and sat down to await the 
fatal hour. 

Nine o’clock came and not a trout 
had been caught since the one men- 
tioned. As I made my initial cast I 
suddenly felt sure that I was going 
to have good fortune. 


EMEMBERING the hint I had 
gathered from my earlier obser- 
vations, I let my flies sink a bit, then 
pulled them sharply about a foot, then 
repeated. As I gave the flies the sec- 
ond jerk I connected. “Well, boys,” I 
said, “you were right. They started 
(Continued on page 571) 
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The Ruffed Grouse 


Se 9e8 OG breeders who 

- produce setters 
largely for New 
England and 
other sections 
where cover 
shooting is the 
rule, are not 
agreed as to 
what is the best 
type of setter 
for this work, although most sportsmen 
who shoot much in cover know a good 
ruffed grouse dog when they have seen 
him at work. 

This difference of opinion, as it exists 
to-day, is largely the product of our 
bench show system of selecting terrier 
or poodle men who never go afield to 
judge our setters. In the early days 
of bench shows it was the sportsmen’s 
organizations that gave the shows. 
Sportsmen who owned or bred dogs for 
field work were selected for judges, and 
these men, with an eye for utility type, 
were not so free, as present-day judges 
are, in passing out blue ribbons to dogs, 
whose chief qualifications for notice 
was a handsome, useless head and coat. 
The early setter judges were attracted 
by setter beauty, but mere useless 
beauty alone would not win high honors 
in a working-dog class. What the 
judges demanded was first, good tools 
to work with, and then the more beauty 
the better. Under this system of 
judges we had among the winners such 
handsome and useful dogs as Druid, 
Queen Mab, Paris, Clip and others of 
a similar type, which were not only 
handsome dogs, but they had field-trial 
records to prove the worth of their 
working parts and the correctness of 
the judges’ awards. 


A ees handsome utility type of dog 

has all but ceased to exist. In the 
place of this type we have a distinct 
show type, of little value as a field dog, 
and the small wiry, racing, field-trial 
setter of the South and West. These 
two types have been bred long enough 
to the business for which they exist to 
breed comparatively true to their re- 
spective types. They serve the purpose 
for which they have been created. 

The sportsman who looks for a setter 
to use in cover shooting has these 
created groups to select from. He may 
buy a young dog with a long string 
of blue ribbon ancestors and near rela- 
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Caution and Bird Sense 
are Cover Dog Essentials 


By C. B. WHITFORD 


tives, a winner at good shows under 
popular judges. 
is something of an expert, he will feel 
that he has bought a lot of approved 
setter type in the near and remote 
ancestry of his purchase; and the dog 
of authentic type ought to prove a good 
field dog. 

But the dog fails in the field. In the 
course of time his owner comes to know 
that his dog’s near and remote ances- 
tors were mere show dogs without the 
instinctive and physical qualities that 
are the product of persistent culture. 


Drake this type of setter, 

the sportsman turns to the field 
trial group, and when he finally gets a 
young setter whose sire was a cham- 
pion, and whose dam’s sire and other 
ancestors were champions, he feels cer- 
tain that he has a real field dog, bred 
to the work required of him. But when 
his trainer turns him loose he goes 
galloping through the _huckleberry 
bushes and alders at about a ten or 
twelve mile an hour gait. Possibly the 
dog will not get lost, but he will scour 
a great deal of country and see many 
birds on the wing. 

Of course the dog would point 
staunchly if he had a chance, but there 
is small chance of that kind of a dog 
getting points in a ruffed grouse coun- 
try unless he happens to be near a 
bevy of quail. To point a bevy of a 
dozen or fifteen quail moving through 
the field is no great trick for a gallop- 
ing bird dog. The scent is strong and 
the dog is almost sure to feel it in time 
to check his pace and locate the birds. 
At that sort of work in wide open 
country the popular field trial dog is 
of some use. It does not matter how 
fast he goes for the birds will stop 
him. However, the modern field trial 
dog has been overbred to his special 
style of hunting and has developed into 
a bevy dog, with no patience for work 
on single birds. He will not do for the 
East, and this the sportsman who wants 
a cover dog will learn in good time. 


B UT what kind of a setter is he to buy 
that will meet his requirements? 

There is no large special group of 
setters bred to the requirements of a 
cover dog. When the sportsmen and 
breeders who need such a dog get to- 
gether and go seriously about the busi- 
ness of creating what they need, we 


Naturally, unless he. 


Dog 


will have a group of setters whose 
physical and psychical being will fit 
them for cover work, just as the field 
trial dog is fitted for his work, and 
just as the show dog is made to suit his 
particular field. 


OOD judges of field trial conforma- 

tion can form a fairly good opinion 
of a setter’s worth for cover work by 
seeing him move in the field. They can 
also form a fairly accurate judgment of 
a dog’s temperament by seeing him at 
work, although he does not do any ac- 
tual bird work. However, the only cer- 
tain test of his merits is to see him on 
game. If he is of the proper physical 
type, covers his ground properly, and 
uses judgment in handling game, his 
general worth is thus made manifest. 
Any other form or test involves a great 
deal of guess-work. So that if a group 
of setters are to be created for cover 
work the foundation for such a breed 
should be laid with dogs which have 
proven their worth in public tests. 

If field trials are held in the cover 
country for the avowed purpose of 
creating a cover dog of a particular 
type, it will not take long to establish 
such a type and maintain it. To do 
this effectually there should be a com- 
munity of effort to reach the same 
ideal, for if several organizations are 
to struggle with a variety of ideals the 
result will be a lack of desired uni- 
formity. 

With all the field trial organizations 
federated into a parent organization 
this difficulty would be easily over- 
come, as the several individual associa- 
tions would each have a voice in the 
parent organization in the matter of 
setting up an ideal and framing rules 
and regulations for establishing a type 
that would conform to the accepted 
ideal. 


pe popular field trial dog has not 
been created this way. He has 


rather come into being through the 


agency of natural selection, ‘carried on 
over a period of nearly fifty years. 
There has been nobody in authority to 
check undesirable development, which 
is as much a part of good breeding as 
the development of desirable qualities. 
The modern field trial is simply the 
result of breeding to a performance 
pedigree. By this process these dogs 
(Continued on page 564) 
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A beautiful example of the little gun. 


RE IIM ereaaIRrc am m0: 


The Gun 
Itself 
and Its 


Ammunition 


Possibilities of the .410 Bore Shotgun 


S we have seen, the little .410 
A gives splendid pattern results, 

and we know of several men in 
California who have used this gun 
successfully in quail shooting over 
dogs. 

Such shooting as recorded in this 
treatise, however, cannot be obtained 
with just any .410. Every good shot- 
gun of any gauge must be bored true 
and be properly chambered and choked 
to give good results. If a gun is so 
bored it will shoot all standard car- 
tridges reasonably well and will shoot 
splendidly those to which it is adapted. 
A 12-gauge that shoots even so poorly 
as 40 per cent. is still a good killing 
field gun if the pellets are distributed 
well, but the smaller the bore the more 
necessary it is that the cartridge and 
gun give the highest per cent. patterns 
possible, to insure successful field work. 
To enable the reader to more intelli- 
gently choose his gun and ammunition, 
is the reason for giving the shooting of 
three makes of guns and four well- 
known factory loaded cartridges. 


NDEAVORING to find out what 
was the trouble with the average 
.410, and why they do not shoot well, 
we find that the chamber, cone, bore, 
and choke of every make is different. 
Thus, in fifteen guns tested, the varia- 
tion in bore was found to be from .405 
to .426. The cone length varied from 
one to six-tenths of an inch, and other 
variations too numerous to go into here 
‘occurred. No wonder most of the guns 
shoot poorly. 
The ocular manifestations of the poor 
shooting of these badly bored guns is 
-exampled, as follows: 


By JAMES VANCE, M.D. 


Western 2%-in. factory loaded car- 
tridge containing 162 No. 8 chilled 
pellets. 

Distance—35 yards from the muzzle 


of the gun. All patterns counted. 
20-in. circle Shot spread 
PD Oe A 45 in 
ya de 2 8 A~ er 36 in 
SO Pee ale es wives 30 in 
OU eee 40.00 OOO oes 36 in 
G4... Pare elects oe eres .36 in 
Sara ae eoteittete cette, « .30 in. 
BOSS EW o victeite ele c's fee. s 30. in 
6OL.2aor: Pease tee ss OO. 
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HIS series of eight shots, fired from 

a supposedly full-choke gun, shows 
an average of 67.6 pellets, or 41.7 per 
cent. to the 20-in. circle at 30 yards. 
This is over 30 per cent. poorer average 
than the other guns give with this same 
load and under the same conditions. 
Further, it will be noted that the pat- 
tern spread is from 30 in. to 45 in., 
which means a miserable game-crip- 
pling gun. It was from the shooting 
of such guns as this that the impres- 
sion was gained that the small gauges 
necessarily shoot wider patterns than 
the larger bores. There is no excuse 
for such miserably bored guns, except 
cheapness, and the makers had better 
increase the price to allow for the in- 
creased cost of good boring, for if they 
would turn out good shooting weapons 
the demand for this little gun would be 
enormous. 


es is likely that these poor guns are 
mainly the result of carelessness, 
because one of the great loading com- 


panies wrote us that they pattern their 
.410 cartridges in a 30-in. circle at 25 
yards. Now it is obviously ridiculous 
to spread a little dab of shot like %-oz. 
over a 30-in. circle, yet it is quite likely 
the gun-makers have just such a pat- 
tern in mind when boring their guns. 


VBA we need to popularize this 

little gun is a good double barrel 
of real .410-bore dimensions by a good 
maker, to be sold at a moderate price. 
If one of our best makers would put 
out such a gun, to weigh in the neigh- 
borhood of five pounds or a little less, 
and sell around $75.00, we sincerely 
believe that within two years’ time it 
would outsell any gun they have on the 
market to-day. The gun is as fascinat- 
ing to shoot as the .22 rifle, and has 
cheap ammunition and no recoil, so 
that no “game” from tin cans to Eng- 
lish sparrows is too trivial for its use; 
yet it is efficient for three out of four 
shotgun shots that are taken during 
the year. It is a splendid little practice 
gun and will improve anybody’s shoot- 
ing just as the .22 rifle will. 


UR ammunition for the .410 is 
good, as we have seen, but there 

is plenty of room for improvement in 
both ammunition and guns. For the 
best ballistic results with the shotgun, 
we should have only one length car- 
tridge for each gauge, with just one 
size of shot and one powder charge. 
With this fixed load, the shotgun borer 
could make guns that would give the 
highest and most uniform results, but 
of course the wide range of usefulness 
of the shotgun requires all sizes of 
pellets and varying charges of powder. 
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Unfortunatelly, to meet this demand, 
the ammunition maker committed the 
crime of making various - lengthed 
shells, and then the unlucky barrel 
borer, in trying to adapt his barrel to 
these various lengths, and still more 
variable loads, has produced guns that 
handle all the loads for any given 
gauge fairly well, but with a boring 
that is best for none. ‘Each gun-maker 
has attempted to accomplish this 
“handle all loads” result with his own 
boring, which varies from the boring 
of all the others. Thus a vicious cycle 
has resulted between the gun and 
ammunition makers; each is trying to 
adapt his output to the variables of the 
other and neither can succeed perfectly. 


HORT cases in long chambers are 

notoriously an abomination. The 
U. S. Cartridge Company has gotten 
around this difficulty in the .410 by their 
clever device of the 2-in. all-brass case, 
which, on account of its very thin walls 
and low base, enables them net only to 
use full 2%4-in. paper case charges, but 
to use greatly oversized wads which 
prevent gas leakage in the chamber 
ahead of the case, before the load gets 
into the barrel. This enables them to 
get good results in both 2-in. and 2%- 
in. chambered guns. On account of the 
variations in barrel boring, as noted 
above, these cartridges do not give best 
results in all guns, but they do very 
well in every gun, and when well adapt- 
ed to the boring of the gun, results are 
truly remarkable. 

A gun specially bored for this brass 
cartridge would be a powerful little 
weapon, but it would not use paper car- 
tridges at all well, because the bore 
would be something like .448 instead of 
something like .410, as at present. 


VEN more so than the .32-gauge, 

the difficulty in using the .410 is 
in being able to hit game with its nar- 
row pattern. We have always found 
that long barrels and front and rear 
ivory bead sights help us to hit well 
with small-gauge very close-shooting 
guns. With this in mind, we are hav- 
ing an American concern send us out a 
30-in. barreled .410 bore gun made to 
our special requirements, and we shall 
be much disappointed if we do not get 
better patterns and hit game better 
with these long barrels than we can 
with a 26-in. barreled gun. We hoped 
this gun would arrive in time to report 
its shooting here, but since it has not, 
we shall report it later, should it prove 
of interest. 

We think the long barrels will be an 
improvement on the gun in every re- 
spect, without being a detriment in any 
way; as, for:example, are long barrels 
on a 12-gauge, by making it too heavy. 
For those who like short barrels, little 
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objection can be offered to them in this 
tiny gun, because by the old barrel 
borer’s rule of .45 times the diameter 
of the barrel, the length would be only 
18.45 inches; and aside from improved 
alignment, little benefit can be expected 
from long barrels. 


N ordering your gun, have it cham- 

bered for and tested with 2%-in. 
paper cases of the kind you wish to 
shoot. Further, have it regulated for 
No. 8 and No. 6 chilled shot, specifying 
the make of cartridge you expect to 
use. Do not worry about No. 9s, since 
they will always be shot well enough 
by a gun that shoots No. 8s well. With 
these instructions, if you have a real 
gun-maker, you will get a sure enough 
gun. 

There is little doubt that for quail 
shooting in thick brush, or at 25 yards 
and under ranges, the right barrel 
might be bored improved cylinder with 
excellent results, but we do not approve 
of anything but full choke boring for 
these tiny guns. By opening up the 
pattern, you lessen both its deadliness 
and sportiness, and detract greatly 
from the real charm of the gun. Fur- 
ther, look at the patterns of the modified 
choke (right) barrel of the gun re- 
ferred to and you will see that the 
patterns are not as regular as the 
full choke patterns; and what you can’t 
see, is that they also have a bad crip- 
pling fringe. 

Always use chilled shot in these small 
guns. Chilled shot is superior to soft 
shot in all guns for-any kind of shoot- 
ing, but in the very small gauges it is 
absolutely necessary to get satisfactory 
results in the field. Chilled shot has at 
least 10 per cent. superiority of pattern 
over soft shot, and more than that in 
a full-choked gun. Further, chilled 
shot will kill game better than soft 
shot, provided sufficiently large pellets 
be used, and it will not tear your game 


to shreds and stuff it with lead, as soft 


shot does. 


By ordering your gun, follow the in- 
structions—should they appeal to 
you—for ordering a 382-gauge given 
under the study of that gun. What is 
said there fits the .410 equally as well, 
except the weight of a .410 should not 
exceed 5 pounds with any length bar- 
rels. The .410 is especially adapted to 
field work where game is plentiful, or 
where it can be shot within the extreme 
range of 35 yards, and better where it 
can be shot within 30 and 32 yards. 
With these limitations, there are no 
other “ifs” nor “ands” about this de- 
lightful little gun. : 

Do not be afraid of the .410. Within 
its limitations, any good shot can use 
it well. The writer is no unusual shot 
and what he has done you can do. If 
you are worried about that reduced bag 


limit, or are tired of killing nearly 
every shot, get a dainty little .410- 
gauge, for which you can carry enough 
cartridges, if you like, to serve you a 
week, along with several different sizes 
of shot to meet the exigencies of your 
hunt, and still hardly know you are 
carrying any weight of either gun or 
ammunition. 


\\ (Aes this equipment, you will get 
joy out of the limited bag that 
has never been surpassed in any big 
bag, and help to conserve game; you 
will feel your old ambition, to become 
a better shot, return as you never 
thought possible, and you will become 
a better shot and a better sportsman— 
nothing more could be asked of any gun 
and any ammunition. 


Notes on 410 Bore Ammunition 


This gauge is richly supplied with 
ammunition by all the great cartridge 
factories. Shells are supplied in two 
lengths—2” and 214”. The 2” shells 
are made in both paper and all brass, 
while the 2%” length is supplied in 
paper cases only. Cartridges for this 
gauge, like the 32 gauge, belong to the 
faith worshippers’ society, in that the 
only specification known about any 
load is the size of shot. The quantity 
and kind of powder and quantity of 
shot is not known. There are four 
standard loads put out by all the load- 
ing companies. The shot sizes are 
4-6-7%-10 chilled and perhaps soft 
shot also, when desired. By cutting 
open and weighing a number of shot 
charges, from as many different car- 
tridges, the quantity was found to be 
about 3 ounce in all the 2%” car- 
tridges and the 2” U. 8. All Brass car- 
tridges. The 2” paper case cartridges 
seem to contain about ws oz. lighter 
shot charges. 

The 2%” cartridge made this gauge 
shotgun. It is a powerful cartridge 
and gives close to standard 12 gauge 
velocities. “It will kill a rabbit at 
40 yards” is a common statement seen 
in English advertisements in regard 
to this shell and gun, and this shell 
and a good gun will do this very thing. 
This is an astounding statement for 
so tiny a gun, but it is true neverthe- 
less. 

In looking at the shot sizes for this 
gun, we are led to wonder why the big 
No. 4 shot? The answer is: public 
demand. This is the single barrel rab- 
bit shooter’s load. Why the demand, 
we do not know, because No. 6 will. 
kill rabbits farther and better than. 
No. 4, since the pattern is so much 
better and the pellets have plenty of 
velocity and weight to kill said rabbit 
to 40 yards. Be that as it may, the 


rabbit hunter comes in and asks for | 


(Continued on page 564) 
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The evening flight. 


$6 OGGONE these shells, they 
don’t all shoot alike. Did you 


see that last miss? I led him 
just the same as the last one that 
came over at just the same distance 
and speed, and I placed him right in 
the centre. I don’t think sixes will 
give a pattern that will cover teal at 
forty yards with any certainty.” 

“No, of course not. It must be the 
shells.” This sarcastic comment was 
from one of the party who had heard 
my tirade against the sixes. 

“Well, anyway, I am going to bring 
trap loads next time,” I replied. 

That incident took place two weeks 
before, so on this nice day in October 
we headed our car back toward the 
same marsh on the farm of my friend, 
‘Mr. J. D. Barclay, in Griggs County, 
North Dakota. We had always had 
good shooting at this particular place, 
and were sure to meet with a hearty 
welcome from the owner. There is 
nothing that tends to insure my plea- 
sure on a shooting trip quite so much 
_as the knowledge that my presence in 
the duck blind will meet with the ap- 
-proval of the owner. That was one 
reason we headed for the Barclay 
marsh. 
| HAT marsh is really a small lake, 
| being almost a mile in length and 
extending north from where it touches 
the highway. The highway itself, with 
its deep ditches filled with heavy 
Marsh grass, made excellent blinds. 
Several miles southwest of this marsh 

there is a lake of considerable size. 
_A portion of the ducks flushed from 
our marsh would head straight for 
this lake, and the shooter who was con- 
tent to use the highway for a blind 
| very often found himself in line of a 
good flight of ducks. And when there 
“were a good number of hunters around 





| 
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the country, the shooter would have 
game coming from both directions. 

Right here is where I got my chance 
to work out my test of trap loads on 
blue-wing teal. There were a great 
number of blue-wings on this marsh, 
with a good sprinkling of gadwall and 
redhead. 

LaBine waded over to an island lo- 
cated in the centre of the marsh. Doc 
Murray took a position near the north 
end of the marsh, while Hank Glass 
and I decided to take our chances from 
the highway and use the ditches for 
our blinds in hopes of getting some 
pass shooting. 

If you would learn to shoot ducks 
by getting a continual variety of 
shots, just park yourself in good cover 
where blue-wing teal are nosing around, 
preferably in singles. I think they 
will give you more angles, speeds and 
altitudes than any duck that flies. 


ROM the highway we had a clear 

view in either direction. There 
was a strong south wind and the ducks 
that came to us from the north came 
lo down over the water, rather too 
low. More than one warning “look 
out” escaped our lips as one of those 
blue-wings would suddenly appear di- 
rectly in front, and with a slight raise 
pass over our position like a rocket. 
This shooting required quickness in 
twisting around to get a rear or quar- 
tering shot as those fast little sports 
sped away. There was no such thing 
as a straight overshot, and to get them 
coming straight at me was something 
out of my line. 

My friends were somewhat skepti- 
cal of trap loads for real live game, 
and I was the target for many a jest 
on the trip from home, and was begin- 
ning to doubt a little myself. 

Hank called my attention to a high 


Blue-wing 
Teal and 
Trap Loads 


The Story of a Successful 
Experiment 


By FRANK E. RORKE 


one headed our way and when he was 
straight over I gave him a long lead 
and he came down end over end. I 
called to Hank, “How was that for a 
trap load?” He admitted that they 
were bad medicine for teal. 


E had just retrieved this one 
when another started past off to 
my right. I led him about twelve 
feet, and just as he was directly over 
the road I pulled. His wings ceased 
functioning and he sailed on through 
the air, finally striking the ground 
and bouncing several times before com- 
ing to a stop. I marked him down but 
did not retrieve him at once as I knew 
he would be there when I wanted him. 
By this time the other fellows far- 
ther north were settled in their posi- 
tions and had begun to do some shoot- 
ing. This stirred up quite a number 
of birds and sent some our way. The 
chap on the island was getting some 
shooting and we could see his birds 
drop, so we were glad to know that 
we would not be called upon to fur- 
nish the entire bag. We could also 
hear Murray farther north, and he al- 
ways gets his “percentage.” 


“E ANK, get that redhead,” I called 
as one suddenly appeared 
straight over, and Hank got him. He 
came over a little to the left and quite 
high, but he turned over at the first 
shot, dead in the air. Hank kind of 
mumbled to himself, ‘‘you don’t need 
trap loads for redheads.” But I heard 
it. And there was no room for argu- 
ment. Hank had given a demon- 
stration that was better than a dozen 
technical arguments. But nevertheless, 
sometime when you are after teal, try 
trap loads. You will be agreeably sur- 
prised. 
(Continued on page 562) 
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COMMON SENSE VS. SENTIMENTALISM 
IN RELATION TO SPORTS 


REAMERS are beginning to envision a new 
D golden age when firearms and fishing tackle 

will be known only as relics of barbarism, 
and when the perfected superman shall have abol- 
ished the struggle for existence, and all organisms 
from the microbe to mammal may be indefinitely 
sustained on a synthetic elixir of life. 

No doubt, by that time the superman can solve 
the problem of the congestion of living things that 
will then exist in a better way than that chosen by 
the Creator. 

Humanity has been crawfishing towards a 
higher state of civilization with amazing rapidity 
these thousands of years, but the goal of an ideal 
and consistent existence is a long, long way up the 
road yet. At the present time our strivings for an 
Utopian condition of society are filled with contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies. Perhaps this but 
emphasizes the fact that we are on our way. How- 
ever, it might be just as well to strive for con- 
sistency in our progress and move forward with 
understanding and with some degree of: recogni- 
tion of the stage we have reached in our long 
journey. 

The sensibilities of some persons seem periodic- 
ally to undergo a severe trial. At one season the 
anglers are found over the country lugging around 
their allegedly torturous paraphernalia; at another 
season the hunters roam the fields and hills with 
their guns, also allegedly torturous. And at such 
times there is always someone lamenting the 
cruelty of hunting and fishing. 

The animals of the wild places appeal to the 
sentiment of people. And it is right that they 
should. However, sentimentality is entirely a 
different matter. 

Many wax indignant over the killing of wild life 
by the hunter or fisherman, yet the processes of 
our slaughter houses and our own back-yard butch- 
erings do not trouble them in the least. When it 
comes time to kill Johnny’s pet rabbit for the Sun- 
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day dinner it is only a matter to be handled with 
diplomacy and with as much dispatch as possible. 
Of course, Johnny may think it cruel, and, strange 


as it may seem to those who pretend to see cruelty — 


in the shooting of a wild rabbit, the sportsman 
himself is likely to agree with Johnny. The true 
sportsman cannot help but feel that the animal is 
being betrayed; it has learned to trust its human 
friends, only to meet death at the hands that have 
caressed it. Yet those who condemn hunting and 
fishing condone this betrayal as being the God- 
given right of mankind. 
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While we may betray trusting domestic animals 


without protest, we cannot pursue the wild birds 
of the air or the beasts of the fields or the fish of 
the streams where the animals pursued have a 
chance to outwit or escape the pursuer without 
bringing down upon our heads a shower of pro- 
tests that the killing is cruel. The killing that is 
done by the hunter or fisherman is the most merci- 
ful of all, and the fairest of all. 


A sportsman may be cruel, but most sportsmen 
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are not, and certainly all deserving the name are 


not. 
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To the wild animal whose life is one long strug-_ 


gle against its enemies, and whose life almost with-— 


iu 


out exception comes to a violent end in the course — 


of nature, the pursuit by the hunter is but an inci- 
dent of its existence. 
animal maintains what freedom it possesses or can 
possess. The domestic animal has no freedom and 
finds its death not at the hands of an enemy who 


may be escaped but at the hands of a friend who ; 


cannot be escaped. 


In facing this danger the © 


Does it render a humane service to the deer to 
allow it to run unmolested by rifle ball only to fall 


a prey to the mountain lion—which also, under the 
plan of the hyper-idealist, would be permitted to 
multiply? If the deer could choose, would it accept 


death from fang and claw, an always present 


danger, in preference to death by the swifter and 
more merciful bullet during a few days in the 


year? 


do so for a long time to come. And man will con- 
tinue to eat meat. These facts will remain facts 
for many a generation. 
accordingly? 


Wild life always has existed under the law otf 
the survival of the fittest, and it will continue to. 


Why not admit it and act 


This is not a plea for the pensioning of domestic > 


animals, but rather for a sensible view of hunting 
and fishing, and for a realization that it is not 
cruelty to perpetuate hunting and fishing as sports. 
The sport is not in the killing—all sportsmen will 
agree to that. The killing is ‘incidental and serves 
exactly the same purpose as the killing of domestic 
animals—the providing of food. 

Hunting and fishing form the more humane 


the demands of mankind for animal food make the 
slaughter house and the backyard butcherings nec- 
essary. It is more sportsman-like and more hu-. 
mane to take the gun or fishing rod and go out 
into the open in pursuit of game than to take an 
ax or cudgel and go out to the poultry yard or 
rabbit hutches. 

More attention should be given to the propaga- 
tion of wild life and its conservation, if for no 


other reason than that for which domestic animals 


are propagated and maintained—the stocking of 


-method of obtaining meat for the table, although 


the larder. The wild game would make it possi- 
ble occasionally to supply the family with delica- 
cies without paying high tribute to the butcher, 
which would be a genuine satisfaction. 

But a more important reason for the mainte- 
nance of wild life lies in the benefits that come as 
by-products of the hunt and the fishing trip. There 
is more blessing for the human being in bringing 
down a wily old mallard with a gun that must be 
handled with skill to turn the trick, and all that 
such a performance implies and demands, than in 
‘decapitating a pet chicken with an ax. And the 
bird would prefer the former death to the latter. 

Long life to hunting and fishing! 
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NEARLY 92,000 FOREST FIRES SWEPT 
COUNTRY DURING 1924 


EARLY 92,000 forest fires swept 29,000,000 
N acres of public and private lands during the 

calendar year 1924, according to a report 
just compiled by the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The actual money 
damage was $38,000,000 exclusive of damage to 
young growth, watershed protection, wild life, and 
recreational facilities. 

The figures, say forestry officials, clearly refiect 
the bad forest fire conditions which prevailed last 
year, especially in many Southern States and in 
California. Compared with the calendar year 
1923, the 1924 figures represent an increase of 
24,000 fires, and compared with the 9-year average 
an increase of 45,000 fires, or nearly 100 per cent. 
In acreage swept by the flames the 1924 figures 
are only slightly larger than those for 1923, but 
are almost double the acreage figures representing 
the 9-year average. 

Money damage in 1924, estimated at $38,000,- 
000, is $10,000,000 above the 1923 estimate, and 
$18,000,000 higher than the 9-year average of 
$20,000,000. Damage to young growth, water- 
shed protection, wild life, and recreational facili- 
ties, and losses to the lumber industry, including 
wages and other economic values, are not included. 

William B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice, states that the material increase in the num- 
ber of forest fires reported during 1924 is partly 
the result of more complete reports, although 1924 
was a very bad year in many sections of the coun- 
try. 

“Excessively dry weather was experienced in 
California and in the Gulf States,” said Chief 


Forester Greeley, “and in these States the 1924 


_ average. 


fire figures show great increases over the 9-year 
Smaller increases are also shown in most 


other States.” 


An analysis of the 1924 statistics shows that in- 


_cendiary fires top the list with 21,000, or about 23 


per cent of the total. 


Brush burning comes next 
with 16,000 fires, or 18 per cent, and fires caused 


by smokers is third with 13,000, or about 14 per 


cent. 


Other chief causes of forest fires in 1924 


were railroads, camp fires, lumbering and light- 


ning. Lightning is considered the only natural 
cause of forest fires. Only 6 per cent of the 1924 


fires were started by lightning. 





“The greatest single agency with which to com- 
bat fires,” said Colonel Greeley, “‘is public opinion. 
No thoughtful citizen can read the 1924 figures 


without coming to the conclusion that the fight 
against forest fires is his personal fight. The Fed- 
eral and State Governments are doing their utmost 
with the funds and equipment allotted to them. It 
is high time that a more effective weapon is placed 
at their disposal, and that weapon is an outraged 
public opinion,” 
w Ww w 


SIGNS AND SIGNALS 


HE first kisses of a new mood of the year are 
touching the clearings, the growth along the 
water courses. The blood-red blades of 

sumach light the trails and the borders of old 
pastures. Asters nod a purple mass up and down 
grassy brooks, and the goldenrod flaunts yellow 
flags in the meadows and along the shadowy wood 
roads. The smells of earth are rampant. Fire and 
gold are tinting the leaves of the trees, the bushes 
around the blue ponds. Signs point to ebb-tide. 

And magic and mystery are beginning to paint 
the woods and stream banks with gleams of furtive 
color. Illusive, intangible, inscrutable, autumn is 
revealing a fugitive presence with here a shimmer 
of gold, there a bank of fire, yonder a flash of 
orange and soft brown. The mornings are com- 
pelling, elemental, strong with the tang and tingle 
of innumerable scents, the subtle emanation of a 
frost-kissed earth. Leaves come whirling down, 
singly, lonely bits of color—signs of forerunning 
events. 

With a muffled thunder of wings brown grouse 
burst from the undergrowth of bracken and go 
hurtling through the white birches. Squirrels 
romp in the pines, busy with a harvest of seeds. 
And birds flutter silently from branch to branch, 
feeding, ever shifting and moving toward austral 
points. Soon the great trek begins. 
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IT HAPPENS TO EVERY MAN 


HE silence and solitude breeds in the woods 
lover a delicate sense of hearing, seeing, 
smelling—it also develops another sense, the 

sixth sense of feel, of finding one’s direction, of 
steering clear of danger, of sensing the presence of 
an unseen animal. On the trail, man is the lis- 
tener, the watcher, and so must be the woodsman 
ever cautious and expectant. And in the high, 
lonely mountain-fastnesses he does not hear the 
far, dim sound and echo of Menalcas’ song nor the 
faint pipes of Corydon—he hears a silence that is 
brooding eternity, an unshattered peace where 
time and rhythm and valley beauty are unknown. 

Swinging over the range he drops steadily down- 
ward, his moccasin feet treading lightly the needled 
ground, the mossy roots, the lichen-freighted down- 
timber, of a sudden he stops to listen. There was 
no sound nor movement—just a strange impulse. 
The forest is still as death, not even the wind 
sways the spruce plumes, not even the rustle of 
a vole, not even the lost and musical call of a 
bird. Like a flash a cold, strange feeling sweeps 
him; it runs up and down his back, and the hair 
on the back of his neck moves in an irritating 
manner. He has the feeling of being watched. 
Uncomfortable yet unafraid and unarmed, he 
shakes off the dread as a long glance up the dark 
trail reveals no movement. And so he moves on 
once more. At some time it happens to every man. 
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How to Mount a Musky Head in 
the Woods 


HERE are few positions that can 

be worse than that of a fisher- 

man seven thousand miles from 
nowhere—with a fine string of nice 
fish, nobody but the guide to enjoy 
them with him, and verily, almost 
enough fish to feed the multitude. 
Such are a few of the torments of the 
Izaakians—and that’s that. 

Sometimes a fellow is lucky enough 
to find a guide with enough ingenu- 
ity and skill to mount any excep- 
tional fish heads that the vacation- 
ist might wish to take back as “the 
evidence in the case.” 

Well, my old friend Johnny Bear 
was just the kind of a fellow to 
get to help carry bacon rinds into 
the far North; the best kind of a 
companion for fightin’ skeeters or 
black flies; unequaled for carrying 
canoes or packs over rocky port- 
ages; and most of all, on mounting 
a bass or musky head with nothing 
more than a handful of salt, some 
clay, a pocket-knife—and lots of 
other things that he could pick up 
in most any part of the woods. 

Johnny Bear was a _ half-breed, 
French and Indian by nationality; 
the probable offspring of some 
squaw and her “courrier-de-bois” 
husband. This combination of for- 
bears only better suited the guide 
to his profession, for he could usu- 
ally find a good substitute in the woods 
for most anything a man could wish 
to buy in his own town back home. 
A stranger in the North just naturally 
likes to tie his canoe to such a star. 

Doc had gone into the lake coun- 
try for fish, and after getting the fish 
and their pictures he wasn’t satisfied. 
He wanted real trophies to take for 
the fellows at the club to gloat over, 
and for his wife to see and hang up 
by the rustic fireplace in his den. He 
did try taking some heads and skins 
back once for a taxidermist to mount, 
but the results—the colors, the form, 
the eyes—and the price were far 
from being natural. He told old Char- 
ley, and Charley helped him out of the 
difficulty. 
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Doc had caught the biggest musky 
he had seen in years. It was a rarity 
even for the old guide’s fish-accus- 
tomed eyes. 

“Mon dieu,” old Charley mumbled. 
“Me show how you fix heem for to 
take home.” 

That night beside the roaring camp- 
fire old Charley worked long and hard 
on the Musky’s head. With his knife 
he dug out every bit of fat and sur- 
plus flesh. He removed the eyes, the 





brains, and the muscles lining the gill- 
flaps and jaws. Then he rinsed it 
carefully in the cool, clear water of 
the lake. 

He placed the head a short distance 
from the fire that it might dry par- 
tially, but not fast enough to cause 
it to shrink or burn. Meanwhile, Char- 
ley had left camp, and disappeared in 
a group of trees a short way down 
on the shore of the lake. Pretty soon 


. he came back with a large ball of soft, 


plastic clay. 

The inside of the head was dusted 
with salt, which was thoroughly rub- 
bed in; the mouth was propped open 
with a stick, and bit by bit, the clay 
was pushed into the cavities where 
the flesh had been removed. The en- 
tire back portion of the head was filled 
with the clay, carefully patted and 
padded into place. Then the eyes 







were fitted with wooden plugs, cut 
from dead pine boughs, and to the 
size, form and shape of the natural 
eyes, perfect with the exception of 
the colors; the wood appearing blank 
and ghastly in the firelight. } 

As the clay dried before the fire, 
the shrinkage was taken care of by 
inserting more clay. At last the clay 
was a hard, solid mold fitting the in- 
side of the head, but not marring the 
open mouth by extending too far to 

the front. The head could shrink 

but little, if any. The eyes worried 

Doc, though. He didn’t like those 

lifeless pine plugs. 

The following day the old guide 
put the finishing touches to the 
eyes. He burned the black portion 
with a fork prong heated to a red 
heat in the fire. The colors he ob- 
tained by using the stain of some 
crushed roots and berries. The 
real eyes of the fish had been 
copied religiously, and Doc was well 
pleased. 

But the task was not yet com- 
pleted. At intervals when loafing 
about the camp, old Charley made 
the panel upon which the head was 
to be placed. A couple of flexible, 
well-trimmed branches, thongs of 
bark for lacing, and a sheet of 
birch bark removed from a recently 
fallen birch, completed the material 

requirements. With woodsmen in- 
genuity, the head was pegged and 
tied to its rustic mount. 

Doc had a real trophy at last, al- 
most rivaling the beauty of the living, 
fighting musky. He had the evidence 
—and old Charley had an extra ten- 
spot when they parted at the trail’s 
end. Doc put the finishing touches to 
his trail-made mount by dissolving the 
balsam gum, which old Charley had. 
given him, in ether; the solution be- 
ing painted over the head, bringing 
out the hidden colors in a magic man- 
ner. After two or three weeks, the 
prop was removed from the mouth. 

Now Doc leans back in his comfort- 
able old chair, puffs his black briar, 
and dreams over again the thrills he 
had the day he caught the stubborn, 
leaping, fighting mass of musky—and 
all for the mere looking the old demon 
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in the eyes as he hangs from his birch 
mounting above the mantel. 
CLYDE E. VOLKERS, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Outdoor Ice Box 


F you are making camp for a stay 

of several days the problem of keep- 
ing foods cool is one of importance 
and can be solved by making an ice- 
box out of materials usually at hand 
in camp. 

From some old box or crate which 
you can get from a local grocer you 
can build a frame, making the upper 
half of it box-like with a bottom and 
top and possibly one shelf in it. The 
lower half forms the four legs sup- 
porting the top box a few feet from 
the ground to allow for circulation of 
air under the box. Around the box 
wrap burlap, top, bottom and sides, 
and tack it tightly in place. On the 
front cut out a square opening and 
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with another piece of burlap tack a 
strip to cover the opening allowing 
the bottom of the flap to hang free 
so that it can be lifted up to get into 
the box. The flap can be pinned down 
at the bottom by a safety pin or small 
nail if the flap overlaps the burlap 
front a few inches. On the top of the 
box place a tin can with a small hole 
in the bottom. Fill the can with wa- 
ter from time to time and it will keep 
the entire burlap covering the box 
moist and the air will evaporate the 
moisture sufficiently to keep the foods 
cool inside. To get the best results at 
the start, wet the entire burlap cover- 
ing and the water from the can will 
spread better giving added supply of 
moisture. Place the box in an exposed 
place where the wind can hit it and it 
will serve as an excellent ice-box. 


Camper’s Drinking Cup 


pros a piece of writing paper or 
possibly a piece of birch bark 
8x12 inches one can form a drink- 
ing cup that will serve the purpose, 
and when not in use can be folded and 
carried in the pocket. No. 1, the origi- 
nal square of material. No. 2, the 
first fold. No. 3, folding one corner 
toward the center of the second fold 
made. No. 4, folding the opposite cor- 
ner toward the center. No. 5, folding 
down the front flap, and No. 6, cup 
formed by folding back the top flap. 
W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Kinks for Camp Cooking 


NE of the things needed in camp 

and not usually taken along is a 
pair of camp tongs for handling hot 
pots and cooking units. Get a small 
sapling with a good fork in it at least 
a foot long and with good spread. 
Hard, green wood is best for the fork, 
as it will stand more heat than soft 
woods. Remove the bark from the 
forked sapling and with the bark cut 
into narrow strips you can bind down 
the forked ends until the ends are a 
few inches apart. The bark strips will 
stay in place if you cut narrow 








grooves in the forked sticks to hold 
them from slipping up or down the 
stick. With the tongs made you can 
hold them and push the ends together 
in clamping on to any camp unit that 
is too hot to hold with the bare hands. 
If you have some fine wire about the 
car it can be used in place of the bark 
strips to hold the tongs in place, and 
to make the ends of the tongs more 
fire-proof wrap them in wire wound 
close together and your camp tongs 
will last for some time, even if used 
in the fire. 

The forked twig of green wood al- 
ways makes an ideal support for camp 
cooking over an open fire. The spread 
of the fork should be greater than the 
loop wire handle of the pail or pot to 
be used, so that the pot will not slip 
off the hook when used over the fire. 
When you remove the fork and pot 
from the fire you can tip the pot into 
different positions for pouring out its 
contents without removing the handle 
of the pot from the hook. The top of 
the forked hook is cool enough so 
that you can lift it off the fire. The 
forked ends should be strong enough 
to hold the pail and contents without 
bending together, allowing the pail to 
slip off the fork, WeiK:, ONG 
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OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, 1925-26 


(Compiled by Grorce A. Lawyer, Chief U. S. Game Warden, and Frank L. Earnsnaw, Assistant, Interstate Commerce in Game, Bureau of Biological Survey] 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period the date terminating the close season is given. 
County seasons in North Carolina may be learned on application to the Legislative Reference Librarian, Raleigh, or Secretary, Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. C. Local seasons in Idaho will be published in the 


Farmers’ Bulletin on ‘‘Game Laws for the Season 1925-26,” 


CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 


restrict the shooting hours. 


The term “rabbit’ includes hare; “quail,” the bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (mown as “partridge” in the North and “pheasant” 





in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; ‘introduced pheasant” is restricted to the Old World pheasants. 
PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full tert of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as provisions of minor importance are omitted from this poster. 
Bulletin on ‘‘Game Laws for the Season 1925-26,” and a directory of game protection officials may be had free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The Farmers’ 





















































































































































































































































































































































BIG GAME UPLAND GAME 
Stare I 
NTRODUCED 
Deer Moose Rassit SqvuinReL Quart Grouse Pratrre CuIckeN Pawan Witp Torrer 
1 | Alabama..... PE Novy. 1-Dee. 31 7-- Noy. 1-Jan. $1....| Nov. 20-Feb. 20 ..| Nov. 15, 1927__-..|..---.20--.-----=-| Nov. 15, 1927_.... 1 
2 | Alaska *_ Sept. 16-Dec. 150 St ss Sept. 1-Febi 28a (os oc. Son cecene bes seen c ems os ee oe eee oe 2 
3 | Arizona... Oct, 1-Nov. 1 i*_--| .| Oct. 15-Dec. 31 ¢..| No open season... No open season..-.| Oct. 1-Nov. 1__.-. 3 
4 | Arkansas-_- Noy. 10-Jan, 15¢?)_ May 15-Jan. 15 f -| Dec, 20-Feb. 28t..| Dec. 15-Jan. 15___ Dec. 15, 1928_.... Nov. 10-Jan.150'*| 4 
5 | California_ Aug. 1-Sept. 14@%_ Sept. 1, 1927 ¢-..-) Dec. 1-Dec. 31 ¢_._| Sept. 15-Oct. 14__.)..-.-----.--- No open season...| No open season...| 5 
6 | Colorado. -- Oct. 12-Oct. 15¢7_!- No open season f.-| Oct. 1, 1930- .| Sept..15-Oct. 1. Sept. 1, 1930__.__. No open season...| 6 
7 | Connecticut (*) E Oct. 8-Nov. 23 Octs'8, 19275. ese i i <[ Oct. S-Nov. 23 6 <|_- -coetucaue Se hgh: 
Sawbiele Ware ee 88 oo. oh eo ee ou aas ea ee oad Sept. 1-Oct, 15--..| Nov. 15-Dec. 31...) Nov. 15-Dee. 31. No open season oe 8 
9 | District of Columbia °_ ‘a _<- Nov. 1-Feb. 1--..| No open season.__| No open season...| No open season-.-.|------------------ No open season --_- 9 
¥, 10h) Blorids *oc, suse cccecaescues Nov. 20-Feb. 15_ Nov, 20-Feb. 15 *_| Nov. 20-Feb, 15...| Nov. 20-Dec. 19 __|..--..------------ Nov. 20-Dec. 19 ¢.| Nov. 20-Feb. 15...| 10 
at Georgia #io. oo -2o-scece eee Nov. 1-Dee, 31- Oct. J-Feb. 28 ¢ ¢..| Nov. 20-Feb. 28 t.! No open season... No open season.._| Nov. 20-Feb. 28¢".| 11 
12 | Hawaii Apr. 1-Oct. 31_- Nov. J-JaniSl: lies. os ene ee eee Nov. 1-Jan. 310 Saf oe 
13 | Idaho f No open season ® No open season f--| Local seasons_ No open season._-| No open season f--|_ 
14 | Illinois__ Nov. 10, 1929... Nov. 10-Dec. 10__.| No open season_ Nov. 10-Nov. 21-.| Nov. 10-Nov. 15¢"| Sept. 16, 1929. 
15 | Indiana No open seas Nov. 10-Dec. 20___| Nov. 10-Dec. 20_ Oct. 15-Nov. 1_--.| No open season... 
16 |-Iowa_- No open season Nov.’ 1, 19272-5-—5) Nov. 1, 1932__ Sept. 1, 1927__-_-- Oct. 1, 1927__ 
17 | Kansas. No open season Noy. 20-Nov. 30..| No open season Oct. 20-Oct. 30.-..| No open season 
18 | Kentuck Nov. 15, 1928- Nov, 15-Jan, 1- Nov. 15-Jan. 1....|.-....---- -| Nov. 15, 1928_ 
19 | Louisiana Nov. 1-Jan. 31_- A Deo) 1-Feb: 16... 44s ceces aren Nov. 1, 1926. 
20 | Maine *_ Oct. 16-Nov. 30, Oct. 1-Mar, 31 +__| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 No open season..-| Oct, 1-Nov. 30....|......----- No open season f.- 
21 | Maryland__- Noy. 10, 1928 #_ Nov. 10-Jan, 1____| Sept, 1-Oct. 15 ¢_-_| Nov. 10-Jan.1- Nov: 10-Jan. 1 occclaeccunecnuss -| No open season___ 
n 22 | Massachusett Dec, 7—Dee. 12 *__| No open season__-|} Oct. 20-Feb. 15 ¢_.| Oct. 20-Nov. 20- Oct. 20-Noy. 20 Oct. 20-Nov. 2 Oct, 20-Nov. 20 ¢¢ 
E 23 | Michigan = Nov. 15-Nov. 30c| No open season__-| Oct. 25-Jan. 31 *__] Oct. 25-Oct. 30 t--| No open season Oct. 25-Oct. 31 Oct. 25-Oct. 31 Oct. 25-Oct. 31¢ 
“é 24 | Minnesota. Nov. 20, 1926.__.. No open season_ a -.-----| Oct, 15-Jan. 1 f.-.| Oct. 15, 1927. Oct. 15, 1926 ¢. Sept. 16-Oct. 1 Oct, 15, 1926 
& 25 | Mississippi Nov. 15-Mar. 1o7_ Nov. JaMatvidbeasclessonmccsendnsunnalseecan cone son nuleleeeieas ebeakee 
n 26 | Missouri_ Des. 1, 1930.22.23 Noy. 10-Dee. 3 No open season. No open seas No open seas 
Qa 27 | Montana.- Oct. 15-Noy. 150% No open season._-| Sept. 15-Sept. 24 *_| Sept. 15-Sept. 24 ¢_| No open season 
Q 28 | Nebraska No open season__- No open season_-_-} Oct. 1-Nov. 1_-- Oct. 1-Nov. 1_. No open season 
& 29 | Nevada *__ Oct. 16-Octe21 h2_ Sept. 24-Sept. 30}*| Sept. 24-Sept. 30._| Aug. 16-Aug. 31 No open season 
Zz 30 | New Hamp: | Oct. 15-Nov. 30 *_ No open season._-| Oct. 1-Nov, 30_-.- No open season *_ 
Pp * 
SI) New. Jerseys oa =5 ocee amen Sewn! Dec. 17-Dee. 21 37_ Nov. 10-Dee, 15__| Nov. 10-Dee. 15_.-| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *_| Noy. 10-Dec. 15...| Nov. 10-Dee. 15__.| Nov. 10-Dec. 15° | No open season._.| 31 
32 | New Mexico- shiNov,.10-Noy, 20.cilc Sobaeate. ce nunes.|eeeawewes eee No open season t_-| Nov. 1-Dec. 31 t__| No open season...} No open season..-| No open season._-| Nov. 10-Nov. 20..| 32 
33 | New York *___ -| Oct. 15-Nov. 150° Oct. 15-Jan. 31 *__} Oct. 15-Nov. 15 f.| No open season *_.| Oct. 1-Nov. 15 *. Oct. 22, 29, Nov. 7,14 te : --| 33 
34 Long Islan | No open season. . - Nov. 1-Dec. 31 *__| Nov. 1-Dec. 31___| Nov. 1-Dec. 31.._| Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Nov. 1-Dec. 31°__ 34 
35 | North Carolina ¢ Local laws_-.---- Local] laws....-..- Local laws_...-.-- Localilaws 5 222 oce|-csea0cccas cen onl eaehe ae eeeenmces 35 
36 | North Dakota_-_- No ‘open 'season.- =|, Ne:open season...) 2 = a< con aoe cn cccle eee eeeee et ense cee No open season__-_| Sept. 16—Oct. 16 *_ No open season-.-_ 36 
7A Oko oe are No open season-_-.- Sept. 15-Oct. 20.__| No open season.._| Noy. 15-Nov. 25. Noy. 15-Nov. 25" 37 
38 | Oklahoma —. ah Nov. .15) 193hs.. =~ een ee wo eee ad tee es bee ee ee ce ae eee eo oe Deo. 1=Dec. 31. =e uleessateskceone No open season..-| No open season-._ a 38 
39 | Orego ee tite -| Sept. 10-Oct. 20_| No open season. ept. 15-Oct. 15 t.| No open season °__| Sept. 10-Oct. 20...| No open scason.._| No open season *__| No open season. 39 
TeBOM) West _. -| Sept. 10-Oct. 20_} No open scason. Sept. 15-Oct. 15 tt} Oct. 15—Oct. 31 °__| Sept. 10-Oct. 20*__| No open season_.-| Oct. 15-Oct. 31 *_| No open season. -__ 7 
40 | Pennsylvania__.---...-.----.-- Dec.:1=Dee. IB io? .:|sbdeueeasstasoass, Noy. 1-Nov. 30 t-.| Nov. 1-Nov, 30__-| Nov. 1-Nov. 30.--|--2..--.---..----- Nov. 1-Nov. 30] Nov. i-Noy. 30_.-| 40 
AU oRhods Telatiduas.<-nsesatewae No open ‘seasons. <|gazcatans ben noc, Nov. 1-Dee. 31.._| Nov.1-Dee. 31_--_| Oct. 15-Dee. 15 ¢__| Oct. 15-Dee. 15 *__ Oct. 15-Dec. 15c%* 41 
42 | South Carolina__ ---| Sept. 1-Jan.15¢_- Nov: 26-Mar.,1 *..) Nov. 26=Mar, 1._2| No open seas0ni ew. <5 co soene enone] veen=aseeeeeeakaes 42 
43 | South Dakota_ geal Novol=Nov, SO <q eeree oe ee ee Se SL ee nl ee ee ee No open season. _-| Sept. 16-Oct, 15... No open season. _ -| 43 
44 | Tennessee____ Dec. 20-Dee. 31 0_ June 1-Jan, 1___-_ Nov. 25-Feb, 1 ¢__| No open season... No open season_.-|} Nov. 15, 1928_...- 44 
45 | Texas_... ---| Nov. 16-Dec. 319% May 1-July 31°_..| Nov. 16-Jan. 1 °__.| No open season. -~ No open season.__| Noy. 16—Dec. 310%, 45 
46 | Utah *_. aes|' Oct, 20-Oct. SO ote tea. 2 dae elena tence aces ana eeeloenas a eeene eae a No open season *__| No open season *_- No open season_- 
47 | Vermont_- ---| Nov. 2-Nov. 14¢°_ Oct. 1-Feb, 28._..| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 t___| Sept. 15-Nov. 30_-| Oct. 1-Oct. 31_--. Sept. 15, 1932_. 
48 ! Virginia_..- Nov. 15-Dec. 310 Noy. 15-Jan. 31_._| Sept. 1-Jan. 31_-..| Noy. 15-Jan. 31-._| Nov. 15-Jan, 31-.- eunuaswas eae ama 
49 | Washington___ 3-6 (°) No open season__- (2) (9) (s} 
5 West Virginia. waaliNOW: 2, 102m caeelbee ee saeco sbaed Oct. 1-Dec. 31_--.| Sept. 28-Nov. 30 2_| Nov, 1-Nov. 302.-| Oct. 15-Nov. 30... No open season... 
51 | Wisconsin*_~ ---| Nov.13-Nov.22 2] No open season Oct. 1-Dee. 31 ¢---| Oct. 15-Jan. 1 ¢_-_| No een season__-| Oct, 4—Oct. 8 *..-| Sept, 20-Sept. 24 °_| No open scason. 
b2 Wyoming. .ss.--2-csa00-esee Oct. 1sOct. 15 "*.2] Ock J—Oct. SISAL Sao eden ds nseeben |e seeeeenee ewe ae 1027.5 necwasscees Oct. 1-Nov. 15.--| No open season..-| 1927.-...----.--- 
63 WOMIDOrS 2c os contacter een Nov. 1-Dee. 14.#9_| Nov. 1-Dee, 147¢_|_...-------------- Oct. 1-Oct. 31....- Oct. 1-Oct. 31...-| No open season. .- 
\ 54 | British Columbia ¢ Sept. 15-Dee. 15072] Sept. 1-Dee. 15.77! (8) ae ee eH Seu (9) 
55 | Manitoba_..-... -| Dee. 1-Dee. 107_.| Dee. 1-Dee. 100°. Oct. 15-Oct. 22...| Oct. 15-Oct. 22___| Sept. 15, 1927___-- 
= 56 | New Brunswick- | Sept. 15-Nov. 30 ¢_| Oct. 1-Nov. 307_ Oct. J-Oet. 315. a2l oad cena maken 
a 57 | Northwest Territories ° -| Sept. 1-Mar. 31#| Sept. 1—-Mar. 31 #2 |_ otha ee Sept. 1-Dee. 31 Sept. 1-Dec. 31- 
s 58 | Nova Scotia_... | Oct. 16-Oct. 31¢@%_| Oct. I-Nov. 15¢#_| Nov. 1-Feb. 28 Octo 1-Och..3i6. 53) ee ae eae .| No open season_. 
59 | Ontario Sept. 15-Noy. 15 ¢_| Sept.15-Nov.150*|_____..-.-----...- No open season_ No open season._-| No open season...| No open season_ 
3 GOs Prince Edward Tslands 22 oo 28 lo eeec~-.s cmw cee eee Nov. 1-Feb. 1.2... Oct..15, 1927-....] -| No open season__ 
BL WOwebeo.cscccccecnene Sept. 1-Nov. 30__-_! Sept. 10-Dee. 31 *_} Oct, 15-Jan, 31. . Sept. 4=Dee. 14 ll cu eanesewcnkenslleee= ae eee acute -| 61 
62 | Saskatchewan. Nov. 15-Dee. 14 *) Nov. 15-Dee, 1472 -| Oct. 1-Oct. 31....} Oct.1-Oct. 31. -| 62 
Gan SRKON. os an unseseaece owed Aug. 1=Mar 1d'uc| Aug. 1—Mar, lotic} occa ieeeccc Sept. 1—Mar, 16...) ‘Sept. J-Mar, 15.2310 0. 6.5) on anseenun | ones emeieaseeesene 63 
644) Newfoundland.s.. 220 2 s.s6u-\eseus ee -l-an oats No cpen season...-] Sept. 20-Jatt Iino feneacsee cache see ae [bone scencost seen Bept20—Jans Uo 2|t spond eran conn seal benan ne oem oop eae Up ase ee eee 64 
\ 
‘ 65 Nov, 1-Janie ee eso ese ode tebe ene cee een ene oe eee eed No open season. -~ Sept. 1-Dec. 31_.-| 65 
= 7 
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ADBDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS, 


ALASKA.—AII hunting prohibited in Mount McKinley 
National Park, Katmai National Monument, Aleutian 
Islands (including Unimak Island), and other bird and 
animal reservations, on Kruzof and_ Partofshikof 
Islands, and in drainage of Taku River east of line 
from Taku Point to east end of face of Taku Glacier. 
Deer (male with horns 3 inches long) east of long. 
141° only (southeastern Alaska), Sept. 16-Dec. 15. 
Sheep and goats on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 
150°, and goats on Baranoff and Chicagof Islands, no 
open season, Killing of females and young of moose, 
mountain sheep, and deer, and mountain goat kids 
and caribou fawns prohibited. Black bear (including 
its brown and blue, or glacier bear, color variations) in 
Fur Districts 1 and Sept. 1-June 15; large brown 
and grizzly bears, polar bear in Fur Districts 2 and 3, 
and black bear in Fur District 3, no close season (for 
definition of Districts, see Alaska Game Regulations). 

ARIZONA.—Bobwhite quail, no open season. Mourning 
dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; white-wings, July 15-Dec. 31. 

ARKANSAS.—Deer (male), turkey gobbler, bear, in 
Chicot and Desha Counties (15 days)—Noy. 15-19; 
Dec, 26-30; and Jan. 10-14, inclusive. Deer (male) 
und turkey gobbler, in Poinsett County, Noy. 10-Dec. 
1; in Perry County, no open season. Turkey gobbler, 
additional open season in State, Mar, 1-May 1. 

CALIFORNIA.—Deer (male, except spike buck), in 
Districts 2, 24%, and 3, Aug. 1-Sept. 14; in Districts 
4 and 4%, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 15% (mule deer 
must have more than 2 branches to each antler), Sept. 
15-Oct. 15; in Districts 1, 1%, 4%, 23, 24, 25, and 
26, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Mountain and valley quail, in 
District 14%, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite ‘quail, in 
State, no open season. Pheasant, in District 4% 
only, Dee. 1-Dec. 7 Dove, in Districts 4, 4%, and 
4%, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. For counties in each game 
district see. ‘Game Laws, 1925-26.” 

CONNECTICUT.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, 
member of family, or employee, may kill with shotgun 
on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or growing 
crops, but must report killing to commissioners within 
12 hours, Coot (mud hen), gallinule, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. 

DELAWARE.—Dove, Newcastle County, no open season. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Hunting permitted only 
on marshes of, Eastern Branch, north of Anacostia 
bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 

FLORIDA.—Sgquirre!, in Escambia County, Oct. 15- 
Mar. 1; in Holmes and Walton Counties, Oct. 20- 
Mar. 1. English pheasant, in Escambia County, no 
open season, Hunting prohibited on Pine Island. 

GEORGIA.—Fox squirrel, unprotected. 

I1DAHO.—Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, and Valley Counties, 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, 
Oct. 1-Noy. 15; deer, in Bingham, Bonneville, Clark, 
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Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, Teton, and Washington 
Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Benewah, Bonner, Boun- 
dary, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Sho- 
shone Counties, Nov. 1-Noy. 30. Elk, in Clearwater 
and Idzho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Bingham, 
Bonneville, Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Teton Counties, Dee. 1-Dec. 15. Deer, elk, mountain 


goat, no open season, except as above. (See ‘‘Game 
Laws, 1925-26,’’ for local sasons on upland game 
birds. ) 


ILLINOIS.—Squirrel, in northerm zone, Sept. 1-Dec, 1; 
in central zone, Aug. 1-Dec. 1; in southern zone, July 
1-Dec. 1. (For counties in each zone, see ‘‘Game 
Laws, 1925-26.’’) 

INDIANA.—Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec, 20. 

KANSAS.—Fox squirrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; other squirrels, 
no open season, 

MAINE.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kenne- 
bec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of State, Oct. 16- 
Noy. 30. Hare, rabbit, in Androscoggin, Sagadahoc, 
and York Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 28. (See also ‘‘Game 
Laws,’’ 1925-26.’’) 

MARYLAND.—Deer (male—having an antler of 6 or 
more inches in length without points), in Allegany 
County and within game preserves inclosed with 7-foot 
fence in Washington County, Dee. 1-Dec. 15. Squir- 
rel, Sept. 1-Oct. 15 and Noy. 10-Jan, 1, but owner or 
tenant may shoot squirrels on own land Sept. 1-Jan, 1. 
Wild turkey, Garrett County, Nov. 10-Dec. 24, 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Deer, in Essex County, no open 


season. European hare, in Nantucket County, Oct. 
20-Feb. 28; in Essex County, no open season, in 
Berkshire County, unprotected. Quail, in Essex, 


Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, 
and Worcester Counties, July 1, 1928. Pheasant, 
Division of Fisheries and Game fixes open_ season. 

MICHIGAN.—Director of conservation may shorten or 
close season or otherwise restrict the taking of any 
species of game, Snowshoe or jack rabbit, Oct. 25- 
‘Feb. 15, 

MINNESOTA.—Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15, 1925; white- 
breasted or sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 1. 
Canada spruce grouse, plover, no open season. 

MISSISSIPPI.—Boards of Supervisors may change sea- 
sons, but changes relating to migratory birds must not 
be inconsistent with Federal regulations. For local 
regulations apply to sheriff or country clerk, at county 
seat. 

MONTANA.—Deer, in Carbon, Carter, Custer, Dawson, 
tarfield, Glacier, Musselshell, McCone, Phillips, Pon- 
dera, Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, 
Rosebud, Stillwater, Teton, Treasure, Valley, Yellow- 
stone, and parts of Fergus, Gallatin, and Lewis and 
Clark Counties, no open season, Ik, in Flathead, 


Glacier, Madison, Pondera, Sweet Grass, Teton, and 
parts of Gallatin, Missoula, and Powell Counties, 
Oct. 15-Noyv. 15; in part of Lewis and Clarke County, 
Noy. 1-Nov. 15; in Jefferson County (bulls only), 
Nov. 12-Noy. 14; in Park County, Oct. 15-Dec. 20, 
unless shortened by commission; in rest of State, no 
open season. Grouse, prairie chicken, sage hen, in 
Toole County, no open season. 

NEVADA—Boards of supervisors may designate 15-day 
open season on buck deer between Sept. 15-Noyv. 15 
instead of Oct. 16-21; may fix open seasons on 
pheasants and valley quail; and may shorten open sea- 
sons on other game or close season entirely. Migra- 
tory game birds may be hunted only on Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays of each week during the 
open season, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 30; in Carroll County, Nov. 15-Dec. 15; in 
Grafton County, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of State, 


Dee. 1-Dec. 31. Male pheasant, in Hillsboro, Rock- 
ingham, and Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. 

NEW JERSEY.—Quail in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Iun- 
terdon, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, 
and Warren Counties, March 2, 1928. 

NEW YORK.—Commission may shorten open season on 
same (see ‘‘Game Laws, 1925-26’’). Deer (male), in 
Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Noy. 15, except in towns of 
Jackson, Salem, and White Creek, Washington County, 


Nov. 7-Nov. 19; in Columbia, Delaware, Orange, 
Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties, Noy. 1- 
Nov. 15; in Greene County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own 


land in Dutchess County, Nov. 1-Noy. 15. Shotgun 
only may be used in Dutchess and Rensselaer Counties. 
Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, 
Oct. 15-Jan.31. Quail, in Dutchess, Greene, Orange, 
Putnam, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Westchester Coun- 
ties, Nov. 15-Noy. 30. Grouse, in Columbia, Delaware, 
Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Rock- 
land, Sullivan, Ulster, and Westchester Counties, Oct. 
15-Nov. 30. 
uy 


Long Island.—Varying hare, 
tontail rabbit, Noy. 1-Dec. 31. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—For local laws, apply to Legis- 
lative Reference Librarian, Raleigh, or Secretary, 
Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. C. Migratory birds, 
county season date controls when it opens the season 
later or closes it earlier than the Federal Regulations. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—White-breasted and_ sharp-tailed 
grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16; ruffed grouse, in Bottineau, 
Cavalier, Pembina, and Roulette Counties only, Oct. 7- 
Oct. 16. Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

OKLAHOMA.—Bear in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Ki- 
owa, and Major Counties, no open season; in rest of 
State, unprotected, 


Oct. 15-Mar. 
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(The seasons bers shown aro those when 








State Dock, Goose, 
Brant, Coot, 
GALLINULE 
Alabams.......| Nov. 1-Jan, 31__.. 


Alaska... -| Sept. 1-Dee. 15... 
Arizona.......-| Oct. 16-Jan, 31... 
Arkansas_.. Nov. 1-Jan. 31.... 
California Oct. 1-Jan. 15.... 









:| Oct. 1-Jan. 15 +. 
Oct. 16—Jan. 31 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31 
--| Nov, 20-Jan, 3 


Noy, 1-Jan, 31 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15. 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31 *_ 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31__ 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31__ 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31.. 
Louisiana.......| Nov. 1-Jan. 31_... 
Maine_-__- ..| Sept. 16—Dec. 31f - 
Maryland.....-| Nov. 1-Jan. 31... 


Massachusetts...| Sept. 16-Dec. 31__ 
Michigan *__._.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31__ 
Minnesota......| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.- 












Mississippi... Nov. 1-Jan. 31_._. 
Missouri_...__.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31._ 
Montana.._.... Sept, 16-Dec. 15_. 
Nebraska. .-| Sept, 16-Dec. 31__ 
Nevada *.....-. Sept. 16-Dec, 31 *_ 








New Hampshire.| Sept.' 16—Dec.-31__ 
New Jersey----.| Oct. 16-Jan, 31-_- 


New Mexico....| Oct. 1-Jan. 15. ___ 
New York......| Sept. 24—Jan, 7___. 

Long Island.._| Oct, 16-Jan, 31___ 
North Carolina *| Nov. 1-Jan, 31--.- 


North Dakota...| Sept. 16-Dec. 1 *_. 
(2 eee 


Sept. 16-Dec. 31__ 
Oct. 1-Jan, 15.-.- 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15 
Oct. 1-Jan, 15. 
Oct, 1-Jan, 15. 





Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. .- 











Oct. 1-Dee, 31 ¢ 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31_- 
H7-| Sept. 16-Dee. 31%. 

--| Sept. lec. 31 4 
Washington{ W-"| Oc ian 15. 
West Virginia_..| Nov. 15-Dec. 31... 
Wisconsia_.....| Sept. 16-Dec, 20 *_ 
i Sept. 16-Dec. 16.- 








Sept. 15-Dec. 14_- 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31_- 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30 +_ 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31 *_ 
Sept. 1-Dee, 14__- 
Sept. 15—Dec. 31 ¢_ 
Sept. 1-Dec, 15 *._ 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14--- 
Sept.1—Dee. 15... 
-| Sept. 15-Dee. 31__ 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14... 


neces aoameoe! -- 


Al 

Br, Columbia *.. 
Manitoba. ..... 
New Brunswick. 
Northwest Ter._ 








Newfoundland..| Sept. 20-Jan, 1 *__ 











* Laws of 1925 not received. 


Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Se 




















BLACK-BELLIED 
ano GOLDEN 
PLovers, AND 
YELLOWLEGS 


Noy, 1-Jan, 31... 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 
Oct. 15-Dee, 15... 
Sept. 1-Dec, 15... 
No open season... 
pt. 16-Dec. 31... 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 
Aug. 16—Nov. 30 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
Noy. 20-Jan, 31 


Noy. 20-Jan. 31 
Oct, 1-Jan. 15. 
Sept. 16—Dec, 31 
Sept. 16—Dec. 20. 
Sept. 16-Dec, 31__ 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31__ 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31.. 
Nov, 1-Jan. 31... 
Sept, 16—-Nov. 30._ 
Aug. 16-Nov. 30.- 


Aug. 16-Nov. 30_- 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31__ 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31°_ 
Noy. 1-Jan. 31-... 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31__ 
Sept. 16-Dec, 15__ 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31-- 
Sept. 16-Dee. 31 *_ 
Aug. 16-Nov. 30. 
Aug. 16-Noy, 30.- 


Sept. 1-Dec. 15___ 
Aug. 16-Noy. 30__ 
Aug. 16-Nov. 30.- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15__- 
Sept. 16-Oct. 16.__ 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31_- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15__- 
Oct. 1-Jan, 15._.- 
Sept. 16-Nov. 30__ 
Aug. 16-Nov. 30-- 


Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 
No open season - 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 3 
Oct. 1-Dee, 31.* 
Sept. 16-Noy. 30_. 
Aug. 16-Noy. 30-- 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31°. 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15_--- 
Nov. 15~Dee. 31--. 
Sept. 16—Dec, 20_- 
Sept. 16—Dec, 16.- 


















Sept. 15-Dec, 14_- 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31__ 
No open season. __ 
Aug. 15-Nov. 30-- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14__- 
Aug. 15-Novy. 30.- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15-_-- 
Aug. 15-Nov. 30_- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15_-- 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31.- 
Sept. 1-Dec, 14... 






en 


GAME BIRDS ** 
migratory game birds may be hunted witbout violating either Federal regulations or State laws) 


MI GRATORY 


Witson Syirs 
on JACKSNIPE 





Nov, 1-Jan. 31... 
Sept. 1-Dec, 15. 
Oct. 16—Jan,, 31 
Nov, 1-Jan, 31 


Woopcock 


Noy. 1-Dec. 31... 






Oot. 16300. 1622c5|--ncaceaces nas 


Sept. 16-Dec. 31. .|_... 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30_.../ Oc! 


Oct. 16-Jan, 31... 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31... 
Nov. 20-Jan. 31... 


Oct. 1-Jan. 15_- 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31 
Sept. 16-Dec, 20_- 
Sept. 16-Dec, 31_. 
Sept. 16-Dec, 31.. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31__ 
Nov, 1-Jan, 31_... 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31_. 
Noy. 1-Jan, 31-.-.. 


Sept, 16-Dee, 31__ 
Sept, 16-Dec, 31.. 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31... 
Nov. 1-Jan, 31-... 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31._ 


Sept, 16Deos 15s. |ssccuectseevens 


Sept. 16—Dec. 31_- 


N 

Oct. . 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
No open season. 
Noy. 15-Nov. 30-. 
Nov. 1—Dee. 31 ... 
Oct, 1-Nov. 30... 
Nov. 10-Dee. 31... 


Oct. 20-Nov. 20... 
Oct. 25-Oct. 31... 
Oct. 1-Nov, 30.... 
Nov. 1—Dec. 31... 
Noy. 10-Nov. 30--. 





No open season. 


Sept. 16-Dec. 31 *_|......-...----... . 


Sept. 16—Deo. 31.. 
Oct. 16-Jan, 31.-- 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30___- 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30... 





Oct. 1-Jan. 15_...|..-5..--- aad eae acl 


Sept. 24-Jan. 7___. 
Oct. 16-Jan. 31___ 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31_._. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 16... 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31_. 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15_.-- 
et, 1-Jan, 15_- 
t. 1—-Nov, 30. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30... 


‘Nov. 1-Jan. 31_. 








Sept. 16—-Nov. 30__ 
Nov. 1—Jan. 31.... 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31 °_ 
Oct. 1-Jan, 15_--- 
Noy. 15-Dee. 31... 
Sept. 16-Dec. 20_. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 16.- 


| 
Sept. 15-Dec. 14._ 


Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 
Oct. 1-Nov, 30---- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14_.- 
Oct. 1-Noy. 30---- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15__- 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30_- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15_.- 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31. 

Sept. 1-Dec, 14.-- 








Sept. 20-Jan. 1...- 





| 64 | Mexico **.....| Oct. 16-Feb. 28 *..| Oct. 16-Feb. 28 *..| Nov. 1-Feb. 28..-- 


Sept. 20-Jan. 1-_-- 











Oct. 1-Nov, 30.... 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30...- 
Nov. 1-—Dec. 31... 
Oct, 1-Oct, 16-..- 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30.... 
Nov. 1-Dee, 31- 


Oct. 1-Nov. 3! 
Oct. 15-Nov. 3 


Nov. 1-Dee. 31... 
No open season. 
No open season_ 
No open season. 











Oct. 1-Oct. 31...- 
Nov. 1-Dee, 31.-- 





Noy, 15-Nov. 30.- 
No open season... 


= eee wer ceewe ne o-- 





ret ee 


Bept, 16=Deo;81ss)os--ussasses cee * o-| 


No open season.._ 
Oct, 1-Nov, 30--.- 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30_--- 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30_- 
Sept. 15-Noy. 30-- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15--- 





-| Sept. 1-Nov, 30._- 






















Raw 





Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 
“Oct. 15-Nov. 30... 
Sept. 1-Nov, 30... 
No.open season... 


Sept. 12-Nov. 30_. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30__. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30__- 
Noy. 20-Nov., 30_- 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 
Sept. 1-Nov, 30_ 
Sept. 16-Nov. 3 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Sept. 16-Nov. 3 









Sept. 16-Noy. 30.. 
Sept. 1-Noy. 1..._ 


Sept, 1-Nov. 30... 


Sept. 16-Nov. 30__| N 


Sept. 16-Nov. 30__ 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 


Sept. 15-Nov. 30.) N 


Sept. 16-Nov. 30__ 


Sept. 16-Nov. 30__| Ni 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30___ 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30___ 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30___| N 


Sept. 1-Nov, 30. 
Sept. 1-Nov, 
Sept. 1-Nov. 
Nov. 1-Nov. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30_ 
Sept. 16—-Nov. 3 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Sept. 1-Oct, 3 
No open season. 
No open season.__ 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30._- 
Sept. 16—Noy. 30°. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30... 
Nov. 15-Noy. 30.. 
Sept. 16—-Nov. 30__ 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30_.- 













Dove 


Oct. 16-Jan. 31... 
“Sept. 1-Dec. 15 *_ 
Sept, 1-Dec, 15__. 





Sept. 1-Sept. 30 ¢ _|: 


Sept. 1, 1930...... 
No open season... 
Sept. 1-Dee, 15 *._ 
No open season... 
Nov. 20-Jan. 31... 


Nov. 20-Jan, 31... 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15__- 
Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 
No open season. 

© open season 
Sept. 1-Oct, 1 
Sept. 1-Dee. 1 
Novy, 1-Jan,. 3 
No open season. 
Sept. 1-Dec, 15... 










No open season... 
© Open season. __ 
Sept. 16-Oct. 1___- 
Oct. 16-Jan. 31__. 
0 open season... 
No open season_-__ 
© open season. __ 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15 *__ 
No open season. __ 
No open season. __ 


Sept. 1-Dec. 15__- 
0 open season. __ 
No open season___ 
Sept. 1-Dee. 15___ 
No open season_.- 
No open season__-_ 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15_-.- 
No open season. __ 
No open season___ 
No open season--- 


Sept. 1-Dec, 15_ 
No open season. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15_ 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
No open season 
No open season... _ 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15__- 
No open season_._ 
No open season. .- 
No open season... 
No open season. _- 
No open season. .- 





Sept. 15-Dec. 14_- 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31__ 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30._ 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31__ 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14__ 

Sept. 15-Dec. 31_- 
Sept. 1-Dec, 15__- 
Sept. 1-Dec. 14___ 
Sept. 1- Dec. 15. 
Sept. 15-Dee. 31. 
Sept. 1-Dec, 14... 


No open season-_-- 




































































Canrnou 


Sept. 1-Dec. 31.¢ 
Nov. 1-Dec, 14.¢ 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15. c**! 
Dee, 1-Dec, 10.7 
Dec. 1-Mar. 31.° 
-| Sept. 15—-Nov. 15.¢ 
Sept. 20-Dec, 31. 
Nov. 15-Dee. 14.° 
-| Aug. 1-Mar. 1.@ 





Northwest Ter_. 


Ontario. _.- 

















SS 
a 
ao 














Sept. 16-Noy. 15_- 


+ Local exceptions (see ‘‘Game Laws for the season 1925-26’’). 
** Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds the season is closed on the band-tailed pigeon, swan, wood duck, eider duck, auk, auklet, bittern, crane, fulmar, gannet, grebe, guillemot, gull, heron, jaeger, loon, murre, 
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Ex 
Idaho:>7 sce ~--| No open season.¢ 
|| Montana. -| Oct. 15-Noy. 15.¢ 
|| Pennsylvania...) Dec. 1-Dec. 15.¢ 
|| Virginia.....-..| Dec. 15-Dec. 31.¢ 
Wyoming.......| Sept. 15—Nov. 15.¢ 
Goat 
Alaska ioc oecs Sept. 1-Dee. 31.¢ 
Idaho__-- .| No open season.¢ 





Alberta. .Usisae Sept. 1-Oct. 31.¢ 
Br. Columbia_..} Sept. 1-Dec. 15.° 
Northwest Ter..| Sept. 1-Mar. 31. 
Vukon== <ccsens Aug. 1-Mar, 1.7 





SHeep 








Aug. 20-Dec. 31. 2 
.--| Sept. 15-Nov. 15.0 
Sept 1-Oct.31.@ 
Br. Columbia_-.| Sept. 1-Nov, 15. "4 
Northwest Ter .| Dee 1—Mar. 31.¢ 








shearwater, tern, and all shorebirds (except woodcock, Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, black-bellied and golden plovers, and yellowlegs) in the United States and Canada. 
iculture has ordered that bobolinks, commonly known as reedbirds or rice birds, may be killed by shooting, between half an hour before sunrise and sunset of any day from September 1 to October 31, inclusive, in 
laware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia, and from August 16 to November 15, inclusive in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida; reedbirds so killed shall not be sold, shipped for 

































OTHER GAME 
(Season closed n States and Provinces not mentioned) 
BIG GAME GAME BIRDS 
ANTELOPE PTARMIGAN 
Wyoming.......| Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 
Manitoba_.--.. Deo. 1-Dee. 10.0" | Haske 2.-----] Sept. 1-Feb. 28. 
Alberta....-...| Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 
Manitoba... ... Oct. 1-Oct, 20. 
Bear Northwest Ter._| Sept. 1-Dec. 31. 
(Unprotected in other States) Quebec..-.-..-- Noy. 1-Jan. 31. 
Saskatchewan Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 
2 MUON GS. soba Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 
Alabama__.....) Nov. 1-Feb. 28. Newfoundland. -| Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 
Alaska. __ .| Sept. 1-June 15.¢ 
Arkansas.......| No open season.* 
California -| Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Reeppirp** 
Louisiana. -| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
Michigan Nov. 15-Nov. 39. a ce 
ssissipp ov. 15-Mar. 1. | Delaware..---_- Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
Nevada. - Nov. 15-Mar, 15. | Dist. Columbia... Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15. WIGUAR con aee o wa Aug. 16-Nov, 15. 
No open season.* | Georgia. - Aug. 16-Nov. 15, 
Unprotected.» Maryland Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 15. | North Carolina..| Aug. 16—-Nov. 15. 
Nov. 26-Mar. 1. Pennsylvania_-_-_| Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
pa" sealed South Carolina_.| Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 
Washinton! : paar . Virginla.c-cc=. Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 
Br. Columbia...| Sept. peers 30.9 
Aug. 20-June 30, 
Sept. 1-Oct, 31. Sacz Hey 







Aug. 1-Aug. 15. 
Local seasons. 
Sept. 15-Sept. 24.¢ 
Aug. 16-Aug. 31. 

-| Sept. 16-Oct. 15. 
Washington al (*) 
Wyoming. -| Aug. 15-Aug. 31.¢ 












DAYS EXCEPTED 





All hunting is prohibited on— 


Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
inces east of the 105th meridian, 
except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Rhode Island, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Quebec, 


Mondays.—For waterfowl! in Neva+ 
da and locally in Maryland and 
North Carolina, 


Tuesdays.—For waterfowl in Neva- 
da and on the Susquehanna Flats 
and certain rivers in Maryland 


Other days.—For waterfowl in 
Nevada and locally in Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Election day.—In Allegany, Balti- 
more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, 
and Harford Counties, Maryland. 


Days when snow is on the 
ground.—In New Jersey, Dela- 





Yokous.<e00 | Aug. 1-Mar. l.@? 


¢ Certain species, 


sale, or wantonly wasted or destroyed, but may be used for food by the persons killing them or may be transported to hospitals and charitable institutions for use as food. 


Nov. 


Oct. 


River, Klamath, Malheur, 


31, 


Morrow, 


OREGON.—East of Cascades; Bear, in Klamath County, 
1-Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. 
Mountain or plumed and California or valley quail, 
in Deschutes and Klamath Counties only, 
Chinese pheasant. in Baker, Grant, 


Wallowa, and Wasco Counties, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. 


West of Cascades; Bear, in Jackson and Josephine 
Counties, 
close season, 


Noy. 1-Nov. 30; in rest 


Chinese pheasant, blue or sooty grouse, 


open season. 
Winnebago Counties, no open season, 
(pinnated or sharp-tailed grouse), 


Grouse, 


in Calumet, 


Manitowoc, 


and 


Prairie chicken 


in Barron, Calu- 


Oct. 15- met, Crawford, Dane, Dunn, Fond du Lac, Grant, 

Hood Green, Iowa, Jefferson, Kenosha, La Crosse, Lafayette, 

Umatilla, Union, Lineoln, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Monroe, Oneida, 
Ozaukee, Polk, Portage, Racine, Richland, Rock, 

Sauk, Vernon, Walworth, Washington, Waukesha, 

of District, no Waupaca, and Winebago Counties, no open season. 
Duck, coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 20; goose and 


of Midway Mountains in 


Saanich and Highland 
Sept. 12-Nov. 30; in 
Island, Sept. 12-Sept. 
Kermodei bear), 


District 
Sept. 1-June 15. 


in Northern District, 
30; in Eastern District, 
(except Vancouver Island, 
Waterfowl, 


ware, Virginia, and Maryland. 


@ Males only. 


Owing to damage to rice crops in the South the 





Vancouver 

District, 
(except 

Sept. 


Districts, 
Highland 
30. Bear 


Nov. | 
rail, Wilson 


Grand Forks-Greenwood Elec- 
toral Districts), Sept. 15-Dec. 15; in Western District 
(except Queen Charlotte Islands and North and South 
Island), 
Vancouver 
white or 
1-June 
Sept. 15-June 30; in Western 
1-May 31), 
snipe, 


ruffed grouse, or native pheasant, in Clatsop, Curry, 

Lincoln, and Tillamook Counties, no open season; 

mountain or plumed, and California or valley quail 

os Ppog, Cure, Jackson, and Josephine Counties, Oct. 
-Oct. 31. 


RHODE ISLAND.—Quail, on Island of Rhode Island, 


Oct. 15, 1926. Upland game birds, on Island of 
Conanicut, Oct. 15, 1926. 

CAROLINA.—Between September 1 and 
Thanksgiving Day rabbits may be hunted without fire- 
arms and squirrels without dogs. 


SOUTH DAKOTA.—Deer, in Campbell, Corson, Dewey, 


TENNESSEE.—Quail, in Chester County, Nov. 


Harding, Perkins, Potter, 
Counties, no open season. 


Ziebach 


20-Feb. 
22-Mar. 


Walworth, and 


15; in Fayette and Hardeman Counties, Nov. 
1; in Madison County, Dec, 1-Feb. 1. 


TEXAS.—Squirrel, May 1-July 31 and Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 


except in Brown, Burnet, Caldwell, 
Edwards, Gilespie, Guadalupe, Kerr, 
McCulloch, Mason, Menard, Mills, 
Schleicher Counties, no close season. Quail or par- 
tridge, chachalaca or Mexican pheasant, in North 
Zone, Noy. 16-Jan. 1; in South Zone, Dec. 1-Jan. 16. 
Wild turkey, in Brooks, Cameron, Hidalgo, Kenedy, 
Kleberg, Nueces, Starr, and Willacy Counties, Nov. 
16, 1930. Mourning dove, in North Zone, Sept. 1- 
Oct. 31; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Dec. 31; white-winged 
dove, Aug, 1-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, gallinule, 
Wilson snipe, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Jan, 31; in 
South Zone, Noy. 1-Jan. 31. North and South Zones 
divided by International and Great Northern and 
Texas and Pacific railroads from Laredo to Longview 
and Texarkana. 


Comal, DeWitt, 
Kimble, Llano, 
San Saba, and 


UTAH.—Waterfowl, coot, gallinules, plovers, yellowlegs, 


Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Iron, Kane, 
Millard, Morgan, Rich, San Juan, Sevier, Summit, 
Uintah, Wasatch, and Washington Counties, Oct. 1- 
Jan. 15; duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 380. Commissioner may fix open seasons on 
quail, grouse, and dove. 


_VIRGINIA.—Elk, protected in national forest areas. 


WASHINGTON.—Open seasons on deer 


(male), bear, 
and upland game birds fixed by county game commis- 
sions. Duck, goose, brant, coot, Wilson snipe, black- 
bellied and golden plovers, and yellowlegs, Oct. 1- 
Dec. 31, and rail, Oct. 1-Nov. 30, in Asotin, Benton, 
Chelan, Columbia, Garfield, Kittitas, Walla Walla, 
and Yakima Counties. 


WEST VIRGINIA.—Red squirrel, unprotected. Quail, 
in Marshall and Roane Counties, Nov. 1, 1929. 
-WISCONSIN.—Deer (male), in Pierce, Barron, Eau 


J 


3 
‘’ 


Claire, Clark, Wood, Lincoln, Langlade, Oconto (north 
of Township 30), and all counties north thereof (except 
Marathon), Nov. 13-Nov. 22; in Marathon and rest of 
State, no open season, Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du 
Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, 
Walworth, Washington, Waukesha, and Waushara, no 


brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 


WYOMING.—Deer (male), in Lincoln, Park, Sheridan, 


Sublette, and Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in 
Big Horn, Campbell, Crook, Goshen, Niobrara, and 
Weston Counties, Nov.. 1-Nov. 15. Elk, in Lin- 
coln, Teton, Sublette, Park and Fremont — (ex- 


cept between Roaring Fork Creek and Big Sandy 
River on west slope of Wind River Mountains in 
Bridger National Forest, and north of Big Wind 
River and south of Sweetwater River, no open season), 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no open season. 
Bull moose and buck antelope, commission may issue 
100 permits for moose and 300 for antelope.  Ante- 
lope, in Albany, Campbell, Carbon, Fremont, Goshen, 
Hot Springs, Johnson, Laramie, Niobrara, Sheridan, 
Sweetwater, and Uinta Counties, no open season. 
Grouse (except sage grouse), in Albany, Big Horn, 
Converse, Goshen, Hot Springs, Johnson, Laramie, 
Natrona, Niobrara, Park, Platte, Uinta, and Wash- 
akie Counties, Oct. 1, 1927. Sage grouse, in Big 
Horn, Goshen, Hot Springs, Laramie, Niobrara, Park, 


Platte, and Washakie Counties, no open season. 
ALBERTA.—All big game must have horns at_least 
4 inches long. Deer, moose, and caribou, in Forest 


Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.—Open season on upland game 


birds fixed annually by Order-in-Council, which may 
be obtained from Secretary, Game Conservation 
Board, Vancouver, B. C. Bull moose, in Fort George 
and Omineca Electoral Districts and north of main 
line Canadian National Railway in Atlin Electoral 
District and south of said railway in Cariboo Electoral 
District, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Columbia Electoral Dis- 
trict (except west of Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 31; 
in rest of Province, no open season. Bull caribou, 
except south and east of main line Canadian National 
Railway and except on Queen Charlotte Islands, Sept. 
1-Dec. 15; in Eastern District between  main_ lines 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacifie railways, 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest of Province, no open season. 
Bull elk (wapiti), in Fernie and Cranbrook Electoral 
Districts and in Columbia Electoral District (except 
west of Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest of 
Province, no open season. Male mountain sheep, north 
of Canadian National Railway and in Cariboo Elec- 
toral District south of 52d parallel and west of Fraser 
River, and in Lillooet Electoral District, west of 
Fraser River, Sept. 1-Noy. 15; in Fernie, Cranbrook, 
and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in 
rest of Province, no open season. Mountain goat, in 
Northern District (except south of main line Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, Sept. 15-Dec. 15), Sept. 1- 
Dec. 15; in Western District (except on Vancouver 
Island), Sept. 12-Nov. 30. Buck deer (mule, white- 
tail, and coast), in Northern and Eastern Districts 
(except white-tail in North and South Okanagan and 
Similkameen Electoral Districts and west of summit 


black-bellied and golden plovers, yellowlegs, in North- 
ern and Eastern Districts, and in Western District, 
north of 52d parallel, Sept. 15-Dec. 31. Goose, brant, 
Western District, south of 52d parallel, Nov. 1-Feb. 
15; other migratory game birds, south of 52d parallel, 
Oct. 15-Jan. 31. Northern District includes Atlin 
Electoral District, and north of main line of Canadian 
National Railway and east summit Cascades. Eastern 
District, east summit Cascades and south of Canadian 
National Railway and, so far as migratory birds are 
concerned, east of Alta Lake Railway Station on 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral 
District. Western District, west summit Cascades 
and south Atlin Electoral District except, for migra- 
tory birds, east of Alta Lake Railway Station on 


Pacific Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral 
District. 

MANITOBA.—Ducks, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1- 
Nov. 30. 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—Deer, on Grand Manan, Campo- 
bello, and Deer Islands, no open season, but a resi- 
dent of Grand Manan or Campobello Island, under 
$1 license from Minister, may take one deer, Dec. 1- 
Dec. 10. Waterfowl and rail, on islands in Grand 
Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 15. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES.—Additional season on 
caribou and sheep, Aug. 1-Sept. 30. Female caribou, 
mountain sheep, or mountain goat with young at foot, 
and their young, no open season. Governor General 
in Council may, by regulation, alter seasons. 

NOVA SCOTIA.—Big game, on Cape Breton Island, no 
open season. Ruffed grouse, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; other 
grouse, no open season, Goose, brant, in Shelburne 
and Queens Counties, under license from Minister, 
Nov. 1-Feb. 15; duck, rail, in Shelburne and Yar- 
mouth Counties, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. 


ONTARIO.—Deer, bull moose, caribou, north of Cana- 


dian Government Railway, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; south of 
Canadian Government Railway to French and Mat- 
tawa Rivers, Oct. 25-Nov. 30; south of French and 
Mattawa Rivers, Noy. 5-Nov. 20. Eider duck, north 
of Quebec-Cochrane-Winnipeg line of Canadian Na- 
tional Railway only, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 

QUEBEC.—Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 
20-Dec. 31. 


SASKATCHEWAN.—Deer, moose (males only), caribou, 
north of Township 34, Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south of 
Township 35, no open season. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—Goose, unprotected. 

MEXICO.—White-tailed deer, Nov. 1-Jan. 31 (table- 
lands); July 1-Oct. 31 (Gulf and_ Pacific slopes). 
Brocket or forest deer, May 1-June 30 (in hot coun- 
try). Upland plover, Sept. 1-Sept. 30; lesser yellow- 
legs, Aug. 16-Sept. 15; Wilson snipe, Nov. 1-Feb. 28; 


other shorebirds and duck, goose, swan, Oct. 16-Feb. 
28. Pigeon, armadillo, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Curassow, 
cojolite, and peccary, Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Alligator, 
Mar, 1-Sept, 30. 
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Touring with Raymond Spears 


Bicycles, Motorcycles and Shoe Leather—a Discussion of the Possibilities 
and Drawbacks of Each Method of 





HAVE heard many 
say “I’d like to go 
touring.” <A _ bicycle 
with a luggage car- 
rier would give one 
an astonishing ra- 
y dius. I used to go 
; into the woods on 
logging roads on my 
bicycle, carrying a 
rifle strapped along 
We had for public high- 











the frame. 
ways no such roads as now prevail. 
The road from New York City to Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, is hardly more difficult 
now than the trail used to be from 


New York to Buffalo. 
greater, that is all. 

I pedaled day after day from sixty 
to ninety miles over the rough country 
roads of 1898, carrying a light out- 
fit. Consider that the automobile on 
rough country roads should not be 
driven more than a hundred miles a 
day, and we have the fact that a bicycle 
is one of the most efficient vehicles ever 
invented. If one could find a bicycle 
made like those of 1898—carefully 
machined, with honest materials, cap- 
able of running light—he would prob- 
ably make the transcontinental trip as 
easily now as the same distance any- 
where in New York state in 1898. The 
difficulty is to find a bicycle as well 
built as the old safeties were. 

Motorcycles are costly, compared to 
flivvers, on first purchase. They make, 
however, fifty or sixty miles a gallon, 
and they have a charm for youngsters 
that is unrivaled. Even for a man they 
have a fascination. A rough-road rider 
can make wonderful journeys on one. 
I would say, off hand, that it is pref- 
erable to go in a flivver than on a 
motorcycle. The attractiveness of 
motorcycle touring, however, is not to 
be denied, and with a tent, nesting cook- 
ing outfit and time I suggest a bicycle 
or a motorcycle to the youngster who 
enjoys roughing it. 


The distance is 


SIDE-CAR on a motorcycle makes 
a hybrid automobile of it. The true 
skill of motorcycling is to go single- 
tracking on it. I have been in the woods, 
in the Dakota Bad Lands, and some 
thousands of miles on such a machine 
with three speed gears. The possi- 
bilities are immeasurable. 
Literally, I rode a jackrabbit run- 
way up a butte in western South Da- 
kota perhaps two hundred feet above 
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the prairie level. I went into the Bad 
Lands, and crossed Grand Ford, when 
I had to uncouple the exhaust at the 
top, because the cut-out and muffler 
both were submerged. I wrapped the 
magneto in rubber, so water and mud 
wouldn’t short-circuit it. I shot rab- 
bits from the saddle with a .22 single 
shot pistol. 

Motorcycle and bicycle skill is much 
the same. One rides in balance. The 
difference is of course in the fact that 
in one the power is furnished by an 
engine, and one drives himself with the 
other. For a boy, a youngster, a bicycle 
tour of a thousand or so miles would 
do wonders, a month or two of educa- 
tion that would be cheap at far more 
than the cost of the trip. 

A bicycle tour may not cost more 
ethan a dollar a day, camping out. The 
distance per day would be, perhaps, 
from fifty to seventy miles a day, aver- 
age. On the splendid roads east of 
the Mississippi, and north of the Ohio- 
Potomac, a bicycle circuit of two thou- 
sand miles should not cost more than 
$50, barring accidents. 


UCH touring is perhaps as expensive 

as automobile travel with four or 
five in a car—two cents a mile, say. 
But a motorcycle trip, aside from the 
cost of the machine, may be made for 
about the same price, riding single. 
Riding double—difficult with an outfit 
—it would be even less per mile. 

Of all touring, probably cycle car 
travel is cheaper. A machine giving 
forty miles a gallon, and with low tire 
repairs and upkeep, one could go on 
indefinitely at two cents a mile, pos- 
sibly less, or for $2.00 or less a day. 

Gasoline travel is cheaper than on 
shoe-leather. If one walks, it costs five 
cents a mile though one walks twenty 
or so miles a day. The pedestrians who 
sally forth to walk to San Francisco 
are mostly ignorant of the cost of self- 
maintenance for 3,000 or 4,000 miles at 
twenty miles a day, or else they assume 
that owners of cars will give them a 
ride. 


HOSE who give roll grafters a ride 

do so at their own risk and peril. 
More and more criminals figure that 
they can catch an automobile driver off 
his guard, rob him of his money, take 
his car, and make their escape. The 
result is a driver must be careful about 
picking up casual walkers beside the 
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highway. The impudence and ingrati- 
tude of some of the strollers is unim- 
aginable unless one has been a victim. 
The beggar of the highway is not al- 
ways dangerous, but he—and even she 
-—may be desperately dangerous to 
those who in their kind-heartedness 
load up their cars with some way-far- 
ing stranger. 


ALKING has, however, a fascina- 

tion of its own. The genuine 
pedestrian learns the highway as no one 
going faster can learn it. The trip 
that I recall most vividly, in its de 
tails was a “straightaway” stroll of a 
thousand miles to the mountains of 
southwestern Virginia. Such a walk 
through the byways and across lots, 
with the intimacies of wood-patch 
camps, and stream side meals away 
from the very paths—on a compass 
course—gives one view-points and ex- 
periences that a boy, especially, should 
know. 

Walking at times is deadly monot- 
onous. It may be a hundred miles 
across some uninteresting region, 
through colorless farms and bare roll- 
ing land. The streams have no fish- 
ing, the woodlots no game, and the out- 
look from the heights is ever the same. 
There may be no heights, as across 
parts of Ohio, Illinois or Indiana. 
And yet the tramper will recall inci- 
dents in such stretches, scenes and even 
monotonies as an experience, even an 
adventure. 


HE problem is to keep one’s load 

down. I carried from 57 to 60 
pounds hundreds of miles. On hunting 
trips, a pack not infrequently goes to 
nearly 100 pounds. But I should say — 
that even a stout youth had better keep 
his pack under 40 pounds. This is 
perfectly feasible, when the : 
camera weighs only a pound, 
the tent only three or four 
pounds, the blanket five, and 
the waterproof tarpaulin, or 
canvas spread, only two to 
five pounds (small size, of 
course). 













We can purchase, now, an 
outfit only half as heavy, but 
twice as efficient as those 


(Continued on page 569) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


Another 20 Bore Supporter 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


WISH to compliment Mr. G. R. Mc- 

Vicker of Mile Seven, Alaska, on 
his letter published in ForEsT AND 
STREAM for June, 1925, concerning the 
twenty-gauge shotgun. He states that 
all the twenty needs is publicity, which 
it justly deserves, and here is another 
member who agrees with him. I have 
owned for a long time a twelve gauge 
and up until two years ago swore by 
it. One day I accepted an invitation 
to shoot with some friends at their 
lake for a change, and on my arrival 
to my surprise the other three were all 
using twenties, one double barrel and 
two pumps and shooting short shells 
at that. To my further surprise my 
three good friends accounted for as 
many ducks apiece as I did, in fact, 
I saw some very pretty shooting. All 
easily explained because they were bet- 
ter marksman or, if not, at least shoot- 
ing under the handicap of a smaller 
gauge. This was not an odd day 
either, because these boys always bring 
in ducks when the rest of us have 
poor luck. Not long after that my 
eye fell on a new Remington No. 17 
pump twenty gauge with the slickest 
action I had ever observed in‘a gun. 
It made my twelve look like an ele- 
phant. I promptly bought it and set 
out to try it. The first results were 
very discouraging; I couldn’t hit any- 
thing even to a stationary target, and 
I felt like a fool. But rather than 
give up such a pretty gun I kept on 
trying and finally discovered that if 
I could manage to get on a bird I al- 
ways killed it, and the difficulty seemed 
to be to get the gun on the bird and 
do it quick. With my other gun all I 
had to do was to point’ the old bus 
in the general direction the bird was 
traveling and pull; the result was usu- 
ally a bird full of shot. 

For one whole season I wasted lots 
of shells improving my shooting, the 
final result being that I paid a divi- 
dend in full. My three partners all 
shoot twelves, two pumps and one 
automatic. This past season, in spite 
of their ridicule, they were all forced 
to admit that the little old twenty is 


lighter to carry, more economical and 
will kill just as far and just as many 
as the twelve. The only difference is 
that you have to be a better shot, and, 
after all, the sport you get out of duck 
shooting is not the limit of your kill, 
but the ability shown in making clean 
kills and the marksmanship displayed 
in doing it. 

L. A. STEEVES, Dallas, Oregon. 
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The Peconic Fishing Party 


A Peconic Fishing Trip 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: ' 
N June 6th, 1925, the members of 
’ the Jamaica Rod and Gun Club, 
Jamaica, Long Island, had a very en- 
joyable and successful fishing trip. 
The party left the Club house at St. 
James, Long Island, and motored to 
Peconic Bay where everything was in 
readiness aboard our fishing smack. 
Weakfish, kingfish and porgies con- 
stituted most of the catch and were 
taken in goodly numbers, some of the 
weakfish weighing between 8 and 10 
pounds. 





It appeared that Dick Hammond 
was the prize winner when it came to 
hauling in the largest fish. His catch, . 
a weakfish which, by the way, was any- 
thing but weak, measured 2 feet 3 
inches and weighed exactly 10 pounds. 
Incidentally, it was the prize-winning 
fish of the trip. However, our old re- 
liable Pop Morgenthaler threw quite 
a scare into the crowd when he 
hooked into a sand shark. It required 
no little effort and plenty of help with 
the gaff to bring this fish from the 
water. The exact measurements of 
this shark were 3 feet 9 inches. Pop 
thought sure he had the prize all sewed 
up with a large weakfish, but when 
the shark was landed you can imagine 
his dismay. 

Among those who enjoyed the trip 
were Herbert Fogarty, Pres., William 
Fogarty, Louis Miller, Albert Morgen- 
thaler, Daniel Hamburger, Dick Ham- 
mond, Harry Bronze, Charles Sanford, 
George Mahnken, James Abrahams, 
Joe Taylor, Pop Morgenthaler and my- 
self. 

Louis MORGENTHALER, Secy., 
Jamaica Rod and Gun Club, 
Jamaica, L. I 


Fishing in Tangier Sound 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
66 AD, let’s go fishing. The wind 
is going down, and I think it 
will be moderate by the time we get 
out there.” 

“All right, son. Get the rods and 
reels. I will take the crab-net and 
paddle. Let’s go.” 

There is no long automobile jour- 
ney to take, no expensive hiring of 
boats and guides. Our eighteen foot 
sailboat is tied to her stake, sixty feet 
from the front gate, in the landlocked 
harbor. In a few minutes the sail is 
hoisted and we are on our way. We 
stop at one or two of the crab houses 
where the kindhearted crab shedders 
give us all the dead soft crabs and 
peelers we need for bait, free, gratis, 
and for nothing. They know well that, 
if we have good luck, they are sure 
of fish for dinner, for one good turn 
deserves another. 

So on we are out of the harbor,. and 
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Tangier Sound 


can lay 
ground. 

“This surely is a sailing little boat, 
dad,” says son, “she lays right up to 
the wind, when the centerboard is 
down.” 

“Yes, son, she is a Raym-Tom ba- 
teau. He worked the model out him- 
self, has built hundreds of them, and 
they are the smartest and ablest V- 
bottom boats I ever sailed. You had 
better rig up the rods now, we shall 
soon be there.” 

Three miles or so out in the sound, 
the landmarks are in line, and the cap- 
tain’s orders are: “Let go the anchor. 
Give her about fifteen fathoms of line. 
It is only six or seven fathoms deep 
here, but the tide is running like a 
mill-race. You will need a five-ounce 
sinker to keep our No. 9 line on the 
bottom.” 

Somehow dad nearly always gets his 
line over first, and therefore usually 
draws first blood. The hardheads, or 
croakers, are biting like hungry 
wolves, and conversation languishes, 
except for such exclamations as, “Ah, 
boy, got you that time!” ‘Watch him 
pull my tip under.” “Dad, I believe 
I’ve got a trout on, a big fellow, see 
how he is taking my line. Stand by 
with the crab net. He is too big to 
lift in with the leader. Mind he doesn’t 
foul your line. See him scoot. Steady 
now with the net while I lead him 
in. Whooee! That’s some trout, five 
pounds if he’s an ounce. I thought 
one time I had lost him.” 

There is quite a variety of fish, so 
that you never know until he is on 
the hook, and coming up, just what 
kind he is. Long before he is sighted, 
however, a practiced fisherman can tell 
you the variety and somewhere near 
the size, unless he is hooked foul. 
There are croakers, trout, large spot, 
kingfish or mullet, pigfish, perch, 
Black Wills or small seabass, occa- 
sionally a flounder, or bluefish, not 
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our course for the fishing 


to mention oyster toads, puff toads 
or sea robins, dogfish, skate and 
stingrays, so that there is enough 
change to keep one interested. While 
the tide runs strong, the catch is 
mostly croakers; when it slacks some- 
what, the trout bite more freely; at 
dead slack water, the spot and pigiish 
are in evidence, unless you cast out 
from the boat and reel in slowly, when 
you can still catch trout and croakers 
with a moving bait. With the coming 
of the flood tide, in the early part of 
the season, they usually do not bite 
so freely, so, “Up with the anchor, and 
let’s go home.” 

The wind has fallen with the tide, 
and we must take the motor from the 
locker, screw it on to the stern, and 
away we go. 

At the crab house, we count up, and 
give the boys about half a bushel of 
fish for the bait they gave us. We 
have twenty-nine trout, and enough 
other fish of various edible kinds to 
make a tale of one hundred and three, 
weighing, we estimate, about one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. 

Rev. C. W. STRICKLAND, 
Tangier, Virginia. 





A Unique Fishing Platform 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ROBABLY one of the most unique 

fishing methods in the world is 
shown in the accompanying picture. 
It is built to overreach a great whirl- 
pool in the Yuculta Rapids on the 
coast of British Columbia. Here the 
water of the entire Strait of Georgia 
is forced for a couple of miles to pour 
through a narrow channel made by 
two islands and the mainland. At the 
change of the tides, and particularly 
in the months of December and June, 
when the tides are greatest, the enor- 
mous volume of water forced in this 
manner creates great whirlpools, ed- 
dies and boils, and the water rushes 
at a speed so great that none of the 
coastwise steamers can buck it. Great 
trees are sucked down like matches. 
The swift, cold waters are the favorite 
haunt of the coho and spring salmon, 
ranking among the gamest sporting 
fishes in the world. But at many 
times of the day it is impossible to 
handle a small boat in the waters. 

So a retired shipbuilder erected the 
platform as shown in the picture. 
From the top of this a line and spoon 
can be cast into the water. The whirl- 
pool below is a particularly good spot 
for salmon, and they can in this way 
be pulled out with ease and safety. 
Another method is to anchor a boat 
beneath the platform when fish can be 
taken with a rod. At the moment the 
picture was taken a small boil was 
forming on the water. 

FRANCIS DICKIE, 
Heriot Bay, B. C. 


Woodchuck Arms 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE June issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM contains two very good 
articles on woodchuck hunting. Both 
are true to life and are very inter-— 
esting. We have here in Rockford an 
outfit similar to the “Gang” that Mr. 


A fishing platform in British Columbia. 








Foster tells ahout, and we are out 
after the ’chuck at every opportunity. 
There is one thing that was not 
mentioned by either Mr. Foster or Mr. 
Peacock, and if you can find space in 
'ForEST AND STREAM I would like to 
bring this subject up for discussion by 
the readers of this fine sporting maga- 
zine. The subject is rifles, what make, 
ealiber and sights are used to best ad- 
vantage on ’chucks. Everyone has his 
own idea as to the proper arm and 
load to use, but learning how the other 
fellow does it and what he uses is al- 
ways helpful and interesting. 

I started out a few years ago with 
a 22 Winchester rifle and soon found 
that even with the long rifle cartridges 
I lost nearly every one of the wood- 
chucks I shot. In some way or other 
they would get down their holes and 
the twenty-five cent bounty that the 
county pays for their scalps is lost. 
I tried digging them out after I had 
hit them, but found that in most cases 
they still had plenty of pep left to 
dig faster than I could. 

I then tried a 410 gauge shot gun 
and here I discovered that I could 
not get close enough to them to do 
any damage. The county around here 
is pretty well settled and between the 
picnic parties and the farmers’ dogs 
you will find that the woodchuck is a 
wily old chap and will duck out of 
sight at the least suspicion that all is 
not well. 


After the 410 I tried a 25-20 Win- 
chester rifle using soft nose bullets 
and smokeless powder. I did not alter 
the sights, but used it as it came from 
the factory. This gun worked all right 
for a while and I thought I had the 
right medicine for them. Several long 
shots were made with good success, but 
I still lost a lot of those hit. 


Last fall my pal and I decided to 
get guns that would stop a ’chuck cold 
and eliminate this thing of losing those 
we hit. He chose a 38-40 Winchester 
carbine, Model 1892, due to the fact 
that he had a 38-40 single action Colt 
revolver and could use the same car- 
tridges in either one. I bought a 32-20 
Winchester carbine of the same model, 
and we equipped both of them with 
Lyman peep rear and bead front 
‘sights. We use nothing but black pow- 
der and lead bullet cartridges. This 
combination gives good results and is 
far safer in a settled country than 
the H.V. cartridges. It is also easier 
to keep the gun perfectly clean. 

From June 14th to the 22nd, we 
camped out in the timber and devoted 
our entire time to woodchuck hunting. 
We were out ‘at all hours of. the day 
watching friend ’chuck go through his 
tricks, and he surely has plenty of 
them. 


» 


:. 


Those that have their holes in the 
open pasture are not so hard to get, 
as their reddish brown bodies offer a 
very good target at all ranges up to 
two hundred and fifty yards. Those 
that live in the timber and rock ledges 
are harder to see on account of their 
dark color and because they are usu- 
ally a good deal smaller than those in 
the open field. The largest ’chuck shot 
on this trip would weigh about seven- 
teen pounds. 

The counties around here are over- 
run with woodchucks and the farmers 
are mighty glad to have them killed. 
In one 40-acre clover field I counted 


Photo by Fadner 
A Wisconsin Muskie 


nineteen ’chucks, all out at practically 
the same time. This was about 5:30 
P.M. We got the scalps of five of 
them and lost one that fell down the 
hole. ‘Their holes were about a foot 
or more in diameter and went straight 
down for about eighteen inches and 
then turned sharply. 

Now is the ’chuck season and most 
of the chaps who like to shoot are out 
after them. Let us hear from these 
fellows as to what luck they are hav- 
ing and what they get ’em with. 

CHARLES T. HASKIN, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


Wyoming Game Conditions 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE just returned from Chey- 

enne, Wyo., from the July meeting, 
and while there the Commission cre- 








ated two reserves here as winter elk 
ranges and with the proviso that no 
hunting will be done on these. 


We also created other reserves that 
will prohibit those hunting with cars 
from killing the elk when they cross 
these open spaces on the way down to 
the winter feed grounds. 

In addition we took the stand that 
bears are game animals and placed a 
closed season on them from June 15th 
to September 1st with a limit of three 
bears only. 


We still have the power, under the 
law, not to issue any permits to hunt 
bears on all game preserves and Na- 
tional Forests, if we are unable to en- 
force the other, which is a question; 
we will refuse any more permits until 
the next Legislature meets and fight 
it out there. By that time we should 
be able to get support enough to pro- 
tect the bear as a game animal. 


I have been very busy, was out in 
the hills this spring 50 days. I saw, 
all told, 36 bears on the trip and the 
parties got five, in a legal and sport- 
ing manner, no traps but in the open. 

Conditions are ideal here this year 
for feed and the game is doing fine. 
We have 1,000 tons more hay this 
year to start on than last year. 
Under the present Commission I am 
representing the four western counties 
in the state and have a lot to do, just 
for love of the game. 


In the January meeting we will ap- 
preciate any suggestions that any one 
can make on the formation of new and 
good game laws, and anything you 
have to say will be gladly received. 

JAS. S. SIMPSON, 


Jackson, Wyoming. 


Wisconsin Mascalonge Plentiful 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
ASCALONGE aren’t so scarce in 
Lake Winnebago as they used to 
be. Fishermen every year are catch- 
ing an increasing number of the big 
fellows hereabouts, but it fell to the 
lot of Joseph Weishaupt, genial man- 
ager of the Valley Inn, president of 
the local chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League, and an ardent sportsman, to 
land the prize beauty of the season. 
This particular muskie tipped the 
seales at exactly 11 pounds. The fish 
was landed without the aid of gaff or 
net after a half hour’s battle near the 
old lighthouse reef. The light steel 
rod, ordinary reel and _ thirty-pound 
test-line (shown in the photograph) 
turned the trick. The bait used was 
a common spoon hook and live minnow. 


JOHN A. STUDLEY, 
Neenah, Wis. 
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Attracting Wild Ducks 


By Planting Natural Foods, You Improve Your Own Shooting and 
Help Along the Work of Conservation 














UCKS are ravenous 
eaters. The amount 
of food a duck will 
consume is_ incon- 
ceivable. The stom- 
ach of a Pintail Duck 
} recently analyzed by 
i the United States 
Biological Survey 
contained ninety- 
eight thousand Curage (water pepper) 
seeds. I have seen acres, literally 
square miles, of goose grass (three 
cornered grass) rooted up and de- 
voured in a month’s time after the ar- 
rival of the big flight of ducks and geese 
in southern waters. The vegetation, 
which is two or three feet high, disap- 
pears and gives the impression of hav- 
ing been pulled up by hand, stalk by 
stalk. The ducks and geese find their 
food in the succulent roots, which re- 
semble the roots of coco grass. Wise 
duck hunters are now taking cognizance 
of the fact that the vast natural feed- 
ing grounds, swamps, lakes and wild 
marshes, are yielding to the spread of 
the population in this country. Drain- 
age projects and reclamation plans 
(many improvidently conceived in the 
light of subsequent events) have done 
away with numbers of the former natu- 
ral feeding grounds and resting places 
of wild ducks on their annual migra- 
tion, and the limited spots still left 
along the line of flight no longer fur- 
nish enough food to maintain the ducks 
throughout their stay in the South. Just 
as the small farmer is driven to in- 
tensive cultivation on his limited acre- 
age, so are foresighted sportsmen now 
making the most of their shooting 
grounds to attract and to keep the ducks 
on their property by planting and culti- 
vating natural food plants. Some of 
the clubs have—I might say with fiend- 
ish preparation—gone into raising an 
annual corn crop exclusively for feed- 
ing ducks. In the shooting season, feed- 
ing platforms in front of duck blinds 
are baited with grains of corn and 
ducks are attracted and slaughtered 
with the same certainty as though the 
corn was scattered in the barnyard 


for domestic fowls. 

A SOUTHERN organization, with a 
large acreage of marsh land at 

the mouth of the Mississippi River, wit- 

nessing how the big: flight of ducks con- 

centrating there in the early Fall soon 

consume all of the natural foods grow- 
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By EUGENE J. McGIVNEY 


ing there, and then leave for other feed- 
ing grounds farther south, secured the 
assistance of the United States Biologi- 
cal Survey to recommend plans to pro- 
vide a greater supply of natural food 
plants. A survey was made for that 
purpose by a representative of the Bi- 
ological Survey and a recommendation 
was made that the following foods be 
planted, viz: wild rice, wild celery, 
widgeon grass and sago pond weed. 

Purchases were made of plants of 
each of the three last named varieties, 
and, so far, from the planting made in 
the spring of 1924, the widgeon grass 
and probably the sago pond weed have 
developed. There is no showing of the 
celery planted, due probably to the frag- 
ile and delicate character of celery 
plant and roots becoming dried out and 
unfitted for planting by shipment from 
a long distance. However, recently wild 
celery plants have been located in Lake 
Pontchartrain and in Lake Catherine, 
nearby to New Orleans, and plants will 
be procured from there and trans- 
planted this year. Widgeon grass, 
known locally as grey duck grass, was 
also located at Lake Catherine in great 
quantities. 

The wild rice planted did not show 
at all. 


EPPER grass grows wild in many 

sections of Louisiana, and plants 
of that variety were transplanted with 
success. 

Banana lilies were also transplanted 
with much success. 

Minorca nut seeds have been planted 
in the deep water ponds. 

Last year the ducks were found 
eagerly feeding on the widgeon grass 
and the banana lilies. 

The sportsmen intend to pursue their 
experiment and to import as many vari- 
eties of natural food plants as experi- 
ence shows will grow on the property. 
The observation of work done so far 
justifies the belief that widgeon grass 
(or grey duck grass) which is a float- 
ing plant, and wild celery also, will 
grow in any fresh water or brackish 
lake; that banana lilies and sago pond 
weed will also thrive under the same 
conditions; that pepper grass (smart 
weed) will grow on the side of ponds or 
bayous which have a sandy or loam foun- 
dation; that Minorca nut plants will 
grow in any deep fresh water ponds or 
lakes; that the delta duck potato will 
grow in any pond or lake or outiet of 


auy stream which has an annual flow 
of silt-bearing fresh water. 


ACH of these plants are vigorous 
growing and _ productive duck 
foods, which will justify an experiment 
in transplanting in the southern por- j 
tion of the United States. The goose 
grass and flag grass, both excellent 
duck foods, will grow on the edge of a 
fresh, or brackish water lake or pond. 
Then there is the pourpier blane and 
the chou cochon (pig cabbage) and the 
riz de l’an (wild rice) that can be 
obtained in unlimited quantities from 
the Louisiana marshes. The last men-— 
tioned looks more like Millet or John- 
son grass, with a small seed upon which — 
the ducks eagerly feed. 

The Conservation Commission of 
Louisiana has arranged to import and 
transplant many natural food plants 
on the public shooting grounds main- 
tained at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. 

The properties of duck hunting clubs” 
are not to be regarded as slaughter 
pens because of the fact that food is 
planted to attract ducks. On the con- 
trary, the reverse of the proposition is 
true, because in such clubs, conserva- 
tion is the prevailing spirit, and obser- 
vation of the legal bag limit is rigidly 
enforced, so that, except to the extent 
of shooting the legal bag limit, the club _ 
grounds become a sanctuary for the 
ducks, as compared to the relentless 
greed of unrestrained public hunting” 
on non-private shooting ground. In 
the latter, except for the occasional in- 
terference of the game wardens, there 
is nothing that makes for conservation; 
bag limits are not observed; there are 
no hours for shooting, and ducks are 
continuously bombarded morning, noon 
and night. It is marvelous to note 
how soon ducks recognize the protec- 
tion afforded them on private shooting 
grounds and how the ducks, when not 
molested on non-hunting days, or after 
the noon hour fixed for the close of 
shooting, seek refuge in such sanctu- 
aries. ' 


F the ducks can be attracted to stay 

all of the winter in the south, rather 
than migrate further to Mexico, where 
there are no game laws, to be there 
slaughtered, the planting of duck foods 
on privately owned grounds, where bag 
limits are observed, and conservation 
is the prevailing spirit, then such work 
should not have any selfish aspect. 








Interesting 
Information Free 


WESsTERN ammunition is made by 
men who know how to shoot it as 
well as make it. These men will 
be glad to give you any informa- 
tion you may want. Interesting 
literature describing Super-X in 
all gauges (now including the 
powerful little .410) Field and 
Xpert shells, Lubaloy, Boat-Tail 
and Open Point Expanding bul- 
lets, Marksman and .30-.30 high- 
velocity cartridges, and other 
much discussed WeEsTERN im- 
provements will be sent free of 
charge. Write us if you are 
interested, 


The hound sounds off on a rising note and down the fence row scurries a 
speedy old cottontail . .. . across the uneven ground he leaps and bounds, 
too fast even for the frantic dog..... In a moment he’ll pass that gap in 
the hedge and.... There he is—get him! 


A crisp, cool day, a lively dog and an understanding friend—these make the 
joy of shooting. And Xpert shells add zest to all of them. This new hard- 
hitting smokeless load, though only a year old, has already won a million 
friends. Like WesTERN’s famous Super-X shell for long-range shooting, Xpert 
fills a definite need. 

Loaded with a special smokeless powder, with best-grade cases, wad and 
shot. Waterproof, dependable and close shooting—just right for rabbits, 
quail or any hunting that does not require long-range Super-X. You'll be 


pleasantly surprised at the price, too. | 


Xpert is a worthy member of the famous WesteRN family—Super-X, the old 
reliable Field shell, the accurate Marksman .22 long rifle cartridge and others. 
Western's long and successful record has earned the title, World’s Champion 
Ammunition. Prove for yourself that it will give you better results. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


948 Broadway, East Alton, IIL. 
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FOR EVERY HOUR 


+N THE: OPEN 


MARBLE'S 


Cleaning Implements 


Every good sportsman knows that a dirty 
gun will not shoot true; he also knows that 
seven out of ten guns rust out before they 
wear out. Marble’s Gun Cleaning Imple- 
ments, therefore, are his best assurance 
against disappointment. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose 
rod made. Packs in small 
space, yet when screwed to- 
gether is as firm as a one- 
piece rod. © Can’t wobble, 
bend or break. Three brass 
sections, with two steel joints 
and steel swivel at its end. 
Brass or steel, 26, 30 and 36 
inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroughly cleans without 
injuring the finest rifle. Re- 
moves all lead, rust, or 
powder residue. Made of 
brass gauze washers on a 
spirally-bent spring-temper- 
ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
ard rod, 60 cents. State cali- 
ber wanted. 


Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner, with 

im cords attached to each end 
so it may be pulled through 

the bore of the rifle. e- 

signed for field use. 75c. 

State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil, 
prevent rusting or pitting— 
perfect protection for any 
gun. One oiling lasts a year 
For shot guns or rifles, 60 
cents; revolvers, 30 cents. 
State gaugeorcaliber wanted. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps 
your outing equipment free 
from rust. Quickly dissolves 
residue of all powders. A per- 
fect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, 
30 cents; 6-ounce can, 60 
cents; mail 10 cents extra. 
Sample free. 


N October, 1922, my partner and I 

built a new cabin right in the last 

grove of big trees a few hundred 
feet below timber line on the bank of 
a little mountain lake. 
























































This was the number three cabin of 
our trapline; of course, these cabins 
are not large, as it is not necessary. It 
was eight by eight inside, but it sure- 
ly used to look inviting after a long 
day of snowshoeing over the high ridges 
and passes of our Alpine trapline. We 
finished the cabin on October the 24th, 
so the next day I went out to get our 
winter supply of meat for this cabin. 
I left at nine A. M. with my 30-30 
carbine and climbed up the ridge be- 
hind the cabin. I was then in the little 
scrub above timber line. Here is where 
the big fellows are found in the fall 


and early winter. 
| WENT along the hillside for a few 
hundred yards till I came to where 
a creek cut in with steep sloping banks 
on each side. I managed to find a 
good game trail leading down to the 
creek which I followd, The trail was 
covered with numerous deer tracks and 
one bear track. Crossing the creek, I 
climbed a few hundred feet up the 
slope on the other side. Here I came 
to a sort of little plateau exactly at 
timber line; a few clumps of trees were 
scattered here and there. I crossed 
this and saw lots of fresh signs of deer 
and one large bear track; it was either 
a very large black or small grizzly 
track, as it was as long as my number 
seven boot and about seven inches at 
its greatest width. 








The full Marble’s line includes 
also Axes, Knives, alter proo, 

Matchboxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 
etc. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write for catalog and prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 


Anti-Rust Rope 
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The author and his trophy. 


A Hunt at Timberline 


Still Hunting the Blacktail in the 
Mountains of British Columbia 


By NEIL M. LINDSEY 


After crossing this plateau I came 
to the edge of a wide timbered val- 
ley which was drained by a good- 
sized creek. The creek came tumbling 
down the bare rocks from the moun- 
tain peaks above timber line, then it 
made a drop of perhaps fifty feet; 
here it ran about five hundred yards 
through a large flat with a few scrub 
jack pines growing in little bunches, 
as they do at timber line. 
eee creek then entered the green 

timber and the valley became nar- 
rower and dropped sharply to its lower 
level. As I stood up on the rim of 
this big basin, I could see mountains 
in. three directions for at least fifty 
miles. I was at about seven thousand 
feet altitude. 

From here I slowly made my way 
down to the creek finding lots of fresh 
deer tracks as I went. I knew there 
were deer in the big timber below me, 
so I began to start down the bank of 
the creek. In about fifteen minutes 


I reached the big timber where the 


trees were mostly jack pines, spruce, 
and balsam. The day was cloudy and 


it started to snow when I got into 4 
Just a few flakes fell and that — 


timber. 
proved a help. 


I ber for probably half an hour when 
suddenly I came across a very large 
fresh deer track. The ground was 


covered with thick moss, and where the . 





HUNTED down through the tim- _ 


t 


F 


deer had trodden, the moss was mov- — 


ing in the track, which showed the 
(Continued on page 546) 
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own (& Country 
Leather Blouse 


A Great Windbreaker 


An ideal garment for every purpose. 
You can freely enjoy every movement 
outdoors in one of them. Keeps you 
comfortably unhampered for every 
kind of sport in wind and weather. 


Many beautiful styles in patterns and 
prevailing colors in novelty leathers 
for men, women and children are on 
display at your dealer’s. 


Write for Style Book D-50 













Guiterman Brothers, Inc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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REDHEADBRAND 
Hunting Coats 

4-piece pattern full 
lined; two 
double 

shell, one 
breast, 1 
match and 
three large 
game pock- 
ets the full 
width of the 
coat; cordu- 

roy collar and 
cuffs; and ven- 

tilated gussets 
under thearms. 
The coat you’ve 
been looking for. 


Alt stem 


RED HEADBRAND 
Shell Vest 
6-button pattern to 
fit up close to neck; 
8 rows of shells to 
hold 60 shells. For 
real service, 





RED HEADBRAND 
Hunting Pants 
Cut-in side and rear 
pockets with rein- 
forced edges; large, 
roomy; seat and leg- 
front outside rein- 
forced; full length; 
or knee-lace with 
special knee tucks 
for comfort. 





RED HEADBRAND 
Caps and Hats 
Round crown with 
rubber inter-lining; 
brim fits close at the 
side and back—can 
be turned down to 
prevent rain from 
running down neck; 
inside plush band 
turns down for ad- 
ditional ear and neck 
protection. Styles 
with full cape, red 
flannel interlining. 


RED HEADBRAND 
un Cases 
A complete line of full- 
atterned, box-board 
Interlined and expertly 
blocked Gun Cases; em. 
body exclusive features 
such as the patented U- 
shaped partition insur- 
ing snug fit, reinforced 
sean and cap. Styles to 
fitany make gun: Ova } 
Straight Style Gun or 
Rifle, English Mutton 
Leg and French Style. 





forFREE descrip- 
tivefolder ofRED 
HEAD BRAND 
Hunting 
Equipment 
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E able to enjoy your 
hunting trip in all 
kinds of weather. Swish 
through the sopping un- 
derbrush — smash your 
way between rain-laden 
branches—face the pelt- 
ing rain. Red Head 
Brand Hunting Clothes 
will keep you dry—warm 
—comfortable. 

No wonder! It takes 
19 separate operations to 
water-proof the closely- 
woven materials used in 
Red Head Brand Hunt- 
ing Clothes. Seams are 
double-stitched in lock- 
stitch construction. 
Extra reinforcements 
where wear is greatest. 
For comfort, looks, wear 
and rain protection you 
can bank on Red Head 
Brand. 


Also Red Head Brand 
Tents, GunC overs, Hol- 
sters, Puttees, Belts, 
Duffle Bags—a complete 
line of leather and can- 
vas hunters’ and camp- 
ers’ equipment. Sold by 
best dealers everywhere 





Write for name of nearest dealer 


Alward - Anderson 
Southard Co. 
909 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 





EQUIPMENT 
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A Hunt at Timberline 
(Continued from page 544) 


deer had just passed. I followed the 
track as silently as a cougar, my eyes 
everywhere searching for the familiar 
pair of large ears or the disappearing 
white rump. The deer had milled 
around and gone back and forth so I 
had a hard job to keep on his trail. 


T last I lost his tracks altogether, 

so I made a wide circle and pres- 
ently came across the tracks again, so 
I cautiously followed them. They were 
so fresh that the few flakes of snow 
that were falling were melted in the 
tracks. I stalked silently along when 
all at once I heard thump-thump- 
thump of a deer just the other side 
of a little knoll to my right. The deer 
was going in the direction of the creek 
which was only about fifty yards away, 
so I ran through the trees to the high 
bank above the creek. There was a 
little flat on this side and as I reached 
the edge of the timber I saw the deer 
—a big blacktail—about eight yards 
away just at the foot of the hill, and 
that fellow was surely going some. He 
was going straight away from me so 
I just had his back view, but I threw 
up my rifle and shot. I saw him flinch 
a little then turn and start for the 
creek. 


HIS flat was covered with big 
fallen logs and brush, a few stand- 
ing big trees and a few jack pine. I 
pumped the rifle and as he was pass- 
ing a bunch of trees I shot again, this 





Skinning a marten. 


time he slowed up a little. I worked 
another shell into the chamber and 
when he came into view I drew a bead 
on him and as soon as he left the 
ground in a leap I shot and he fell. 
This last shot was at about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards. 


I made my way down to where he 
fell, but I couldn’t find him as the 
brush was so thick and the ground 
covered with dead limbs and logs. I 
could not even find his tracks, so I 
went batk to the slope he had come 
down. There I picked up his tracks 
and was able to follow them. I was 
getting near to where he fell when I 
looked up with a start as I heard the 
thump-thump-thump of a deer on the 
jump. I just saw a flash of the buck 
as he disappeared in the trees along- 
side of the creeck. I ran to an open 
spot on the bank just in time to see 
the buck across the creek heading for 
the timber; about three more jumps 
and he would be out of sight. 


E was over a hundred yards away, 

too, but the instant I saw him I 
threw up my little carbine, took a 
quick aim and shot. At the report of 
the rifle the big fellow crumbled and 
fell, then rolled over on his back, all 
four legs in the air. Such a shot gives 
the hunter his greatest thrill. I made 
my way over to him, and he was a big 
deer. I never killed one as large as 
this fellow. I stuck and bled him and 
then examined him to find where those 
four shots had gone. The first, as he 
was going straight from me, had cut 
him between the hind hams just pene- 
trating the skin a little on the inside 
of each hind leg. The second shot had 
got through the ribs, but had not 
touched a vital spot. The third shot 
went in behind the left shoulder and 
came out a little farther back on the 
right side; that was the shot that 
dropped him the first time. The fourth 
and last shot, as he was running from 
me, had struck him right on the base 
of the spine and tore it for nearly a 
foot which paralyzed him. The bone 
was ground up like so much sand 
where the soft nose did its deadly 
work. I put a rope around his neck, 
then over the branch of a nearby tree 
and tried to raise him up in order to 
dress him, but I could not even lift 
the front quarters off the ground. 


HAVE killed deer that dressed one 

hundred and a quarter and I have 
lifted them up into a tree without any 
effort at all. But this big fellow I 
had to dress where he fell. I then put 
some brush on the ground and rolled 
him onto it, and took the liver and 
heart, my special dish at this time of 
the year. I started back to the cabin 
about three miles distant and reaching 


it within four hours of the time I had 
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started out in the 1a0orning. He was 
just a three-year old, six points, but 
that is the age these mule deer are 
in their prime. This one dressed be- 
tween two hundred and two hundred 
and ten pounds. 

That night it snowed a foot at the 
eabin (October 25), so next morning 
my partner and I went over to bring 
some of the meat home. We saw three 
more big beauties, two bucks and one 
doe, but we didn’t shoot them as we 
had enough meat. We skinned and 
quartered the deer after I took a pic- 
ture of the buck. 


AM used to packing from sixty to 

eighty pounds through these moun- 
tains, but when I lifted a big hind 
quarter and the skin, I had a pack on 
my back. I trapped on this creek dur- 
ing the winter and was surprised to 
find that the deer stayed right up at 
timber line and above it till nearly 
New Year’s. The snow then was from 
three to four feet deep, but they 
seemed to pick a living. Timber line 
is surely the place to hunt in this coun- 
try, as you can see so far and there 
is no under brush and it is easy trav- 
eling. If you are any kind of a hunter 
and a fairly good shot you can nearly 
always get your deer and enjoy a 
good day’s sport. 


“The Squirrel a Forest Asset 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AGREE with our friend, Charles C. 

Ropert, of Oakmont, Pa. Let us do 
all we can to keep the few forests we 
have left, and do it with a will. Let us 
plant nut trees with all possible haste, 
in all places where they can be grown. 
I cannot imagine the nature-loving gen- 
erations to come growing up without a 
pleasure trip to the woods where at 
least a few squirrels can be seen and 
appreciated to the same extent that I 
appreciate these pleasant memories as 
they take me back to many, many 
autumn days spent in roaming through 
the beautiful woods teeming with wild 
life, whose numbers were not complete 
without the squirrel. The uppermost 


thought in mind at all times was not 
just to kill, but the joy of the company 
of wild life in the woods. 
DEWEY NEWMAN, 
Wichita, Kans. 
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“If I Only Had That New Parker!’’ 


“They've got just the one I want down at Greene’s. Not very 
fancy, but looks and feels like a thoroughbred; balances like a 
feather and comes to my shoulder as if it was a part of me. And 
it costs but a few dollars more than any ordinary gun. That's the 
gun I’m going to have before the season opens.” 


Such thoughts come naturally to the sportsman once he has ex- 
amined this gun. Step into your sporting goods store and see the 
Parker Trojan at $55.00. A plain gun, but it’s every inch a Parker. 
The barrels are turned on a mandrel, insuring proper weight dis- 
tribution and each is individually balanced; the stocks are practi- 
cally hand made. Great care is used in the making of each part 
of the mechanism. If you prefer the automatic ejector type, ask 
to see a Vulcan Model. 


Catalog of all grades sent upon request. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agent: A. W. DU BRAY, Box 102, San Francisco 


The ‘“‘Old Reliable’’ 
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The World at Your Feet 
With These POWERFUL 


MILITARY 


BINOCULARS 


RRIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE im- 
ported French and German Army Officers’ 
: Binoculars, 8-Power Achromatic lenses; 
Premiere Qualite—Genuine Prisms of remarkable 
light-gathering, light-transmitting properties. Cen- 
tral focusing, easily adjusted to any eyesight. 
Beautifully finished, superbly constructed. Prisms 
in each barrel permit of great field of vision, many 


times the area of Field Glasses. We have supplied 
hundreds of them to U. S. Army and Navy Officers 
Such powerful Binoculars usually sell for $40 to 
$50. Our Drice (while they last) complete 
with genuine leather case and carrying $71 
BLESS eis bys ele see UREN sie Ra Stee Oe AE 
Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 
See them! Examine them! Try them for 10 days. 
vetoes after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay at 
rate Oo 
or, tf you wish to pay cash, 
after 10 DAYS, take $1.50 $ 50 
Discount and send check or Le 
money Order JOP... ves. .--<ce 
ROADEN your field of vision! Don't live in 
a cooped-up area! A new world will open up 
net: for YOU with a pair of these wonder Glasses. 
You ll see things others can't. People, Scenes, 
Views, Games of ACTION brought right to your 
feet! The jovs of outdoors are not complete with- 
out them. The greatest Pleasure-giving INVEST- 
MENT one can make. Indispensable for sports-— 
baseball games, motoring, camping, yachting, hunt- 
ing, hiking, races, bird and nature study, ete. 
Sent on 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL! 
A Cc df { QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
e ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 


2 Generations of Honorable Deatings 


ON 
/ASHIN cv © 


I 

I y 

I Importers and National Mail Order House 

1 36S Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

l For prompt attention address Import Dept. 81 
Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Binoculars. 

j 1 enclose NO money, and pay NOTHING to 
Postman. If I am satisfied after ten DAYS’ 

I TRIAL, I have the privilege of paying for 

l 

I 

‘ 

! 





them at the rate of $4.00 monthly—-or of de- 
ducting $1.50 and sending the $19.50 in FULL 
SETTLEMENT, Otherwise, I shall return them. 


NOW! 
yourself, it will be appreciated. 


Jf you wish to tell us something about 
For.8. 9-25 





Money Back 

Guarantee 

rade 
Auto Camping Trailer 
You can load all your baggage, bedding, cots, tents, 


cooking utensils, etc., in this light weight trailer and 
hitch it to any automobile and never notice any extra 
pull on your car. Why? Because it is scientifically built, 


O7 


weighing oniy 275 pounds and with a guaranteed carry- 
ing capacity at automobile speed of 1,000 pounds. We 
are ready to prove this, hitch it behind your own car, 
and you be the judge, If you are planniag an outing 
don’t fail to write us at once for complete details. Act 
at once, 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 21 : : é Fowler, Indiana 


5 CAMP COOKERY 


By Horace Kephart 
This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 
able kind of food, etc. 


154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 
Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 257 W. 57thSt., N.Y C. 
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F you like to make 

things yourself, dur- 

ing idle hours, for 
use during the shoot- 
ing season, take a look 
at the accompanying 
illustration. It shows 
a reloading set that 
was made for the .30 
06 service cartridge, 
but with minor changes 
or additions will work 
just as well with sev- 
eral of the .25 and .30 
calibre cartridges. 
With the exception of 
the priming tool 
(Fig. 5) all the parts 
were made from odds 
and ends of metal’ 
found in the junk box, 
and the total cost in cash was merely 
the wear and tear on the tools used 
in making the set. The time was not 
counted, though that was not so very 
important, figured at so much per 
hour: 
To begin with, I wanted a tool to 
seat bullets of varying lengths in 
the service case and seat them with 
straight-line pressure. 


ASTING about for something to 
begin with, I hit on an old Win- 
chester .22-calibre musket barrel to be 
used for the loading tube. Three 
inches of this was sawed off, ends 
smoothed, then reamed for a distance 
equal to the total length of a 180-grain 
artridge, measuring from end of rim 
to ogive of bullet, calibre roughly .308”. 
Again the tube was bored a distance 
equaling the total length of the service 
case, calibre that of case neck. A 
third time it was bored, then reamed, 
the distance equaling length of case to 
shoulder. The taper from shoulder to 
neck was reamed. A slot was cut to 
take the spring-actuated catch-hook 
(D). The other end of tube was 
threaded to take an ordinary stove- 
bolt, %”. This bolt was bored with a 
fine drill, a depth of 4%”, then this hole. 
was reamed to fit point of service bul- 
let, and wing-nut added to lock bolt 
at any desired point. 

A flat piece of steel (B) %4” thick 
was shaped to fit the barrel sight-lug, 
and made fast with a screw. The 
other end was bored for a is" bolt, 
and this, with its nut, holds securely 
‘n position the lever (C). This lever 


An Amateur-Made Loading 
Set 


For Riflemen Who Like to Make Things 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 





An efficient set made from cast-off metal. 


was made from a piece of 4% x %” tool 
steel. To it was riveted a lug grooved 
to take the catch-hook (D). This hook 
is kept to its work by a small spring, 
as shown. A wooden handle completes 
this tool, which may be operated in the 
hands, or fastened in a vise, the lat- 
ter method preferred. It can be ad- 
justed in a moment to seat a bullet 
of any length the exact depth desired, 
without crimping. 

Fig. 2 shows a short length of 13” 
steel shaftine. The top end was coun- 
tersunk to fit head of case. From 
there the bore is 4” for a short dis- 
tance. The other end was bored out 
with a %” drill. To operate, place 
fired case in cou tersink, drop decap- 
ping plug (Fig. 4) into case, the slid- 
ing plunger automatically finding 
flash-hole, and a slight tap with a 
hammer knocks out the primer. 


HE lower end of tube was bored 

out, to leave space for a large 
number of dead primers. When full, 
these are dumped in the “hell-box.” 
The plunger is a steel tube fitted with 
a piece of hardened drill rod .050” 
thick. Rod fits snug. It will with- 
stand a tremendous lot of battering. 
If worn, snip off a new length of drill- 
rod. Cheap device. 

Fig. 8, another section from the 
rifle barrel, bored and reamed to fit 
the small end of the case, to reduce 
the neck to fit the service bullet. An- 
other length of barrel may be cut and 
worked out to serve as a sizing die 
for lead bullets. 
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Fig. 4, an old-time Ideal re- and de- 
capping tool. It was no good as a 
combination tool, and the handles were 
too short for any hand larger than a 
baby’s, so pieces of wood were riveted 
on the handles, wrapped with electri- 
cians’ tape, then with gummed paper. 


T fits the hand nicely. A piece of 

hard steel was riveted on to the 
half-circular case-head die, and shaped 
to take the groove in head of service 
case. I like this much better than 
any device by which the case must be 
dropped into a chamber or a hole. In 
recapping one can grab a handful of 
cases with the left hand, insert a pri- 
mer in a case with the right hand 
without laying aside the tool, push the 
case in the die, and close the handles— 
all in a jiffy, or less. It seats primers 
nicely, too. 

The length and shape of the flat 
piece (B) and the lever (C) serve to 
give straight pressure on case and bul- 
let during the seating operation — 
something not attainable in a too 
shaped like a pair of pliers. And if 
it is an awkward tool to stow in your 
kit, turn up the screw in sight-lug and 
detach parts. 


HERE was quite a bit of lathe 

work on these parts, but the work 
was done at odd times, for pastime. 
Fitting the case to the chamber was 
not difficult, however; merely ‘“‘fiddley 
work,” bore and try, ream and try, 
until the fit was absolutely perfect. 
Of course, it could have been done 
much more quickly with a chambering 
tool, but this was not available, and 
anyway, it was not necessary. Taper 
reamers are found with every good 
lathe, and only a few drills were 
needed. 


Several chambers, for cartridges of 
different calibres, may be made, all to 
fit the other parts of the loading tool. 
Cast-off musket barrels are common 
enough. Lacking one of these, the 
chamber may be made from any old 
22 barrel. In place of the sight-lug, 
cut a dovetail slot in barrel. The lug 
is better, and handier, of course. 

Good luck. 
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Three types of shells 
...each a top-notcher 


HE vast majority of shooters prefer one of 
three types of shot-shells — a high-powered 
shell for long-range work, a good all-around shell 
that sells at a low price, or a medium-priced shell 
that offers a choice of powders. No matter which 
type is your favorite, you can get it in a US shell. 


For long-range shooting, there are Ajax Heavies 
—the last word in fast, powerful loads for geese 
and duck. With Ajax Heavies, a long shot isa sure 
shot. They’re packed with the power of the thun- 
derbolt—hard onthe birds but easy on the shoulder. 


For the shooter to whom price is a factor, there 
is the Defiance—a quality shell at a low price. 
The Defiance will outshoot many a shell selling for 
more. Its low price is possible only because it is 
loaded with a new-type powder (No. 2 Smoke- 
less) that costs less to make. 


For the sportsman who has a powder prefer- 
ence, there is the Climax—the old standby with 
trap and field shooters. A better all-purpose shell 
than the Climax never slid into a gun barrel. It 
comes in all standard powders and, like the Defi- 
ance, in a variety of loads covering all shooting 
needs. 


Ajax Heavies, the Defiance, the Climax— pick 
your favorite. Each is a top-notcher in its class and 
will give you your money’s worth in shooting. 
United States Cartridge Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Olympic Champion 


HIS is the little cart- 

ridge which at the 
last Olympics, in com- 
petition with the am- 
munition of the world, 
registeredaclean sweep 
of the small-bore rifle 
and pistol matches. Itis 
the US .22 N.R.A —a 
long- rifle cartridge of 
extreme accuracy for 
target shooting and 


deadly power for small- 
game hunting. 





j A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 
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8X25 
HAWKES STEREO 


PARIS 


Our more than half a 
century optical experi- 
ence proves this the most 
satisfactory Prism Binoc- ‘ ; 
ular for sports, hunting, we 

fishing, motoring, nature lovers, and land or 
water travel. These powerful, French glasses 
are made to our high specifications by one of 
the foremost manufacturers of France and 
imported direct by us. 

Achromatic lenses, wide field range, large il- 
lumination, universal focusing, individual eye 
adjustment, hinged body, easily and quickly 
adjusted to the vision, superb construction 
and brand new. No war glasses or seconds. 
Light weight, beautifully finished; put up in 
heavy leather, plush-lined case with inside 
and outside shoulder straps. Weight, com- 
plete, only 25 ounces. 

Our established reputation of 55 years is 
substantial guarantee of satisfaction or 
money promptly refunded. Our name and 
serial number engraved on every glass. 
Please remit by check or money order. 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


Onticians (Est. 1870) 
Department 38 Atlanta, Ga. 


Pat, Aug. 19, 1924 


BILL DARTON’S “orien sue 


will hold your live decoys. 


Made from special leather equipped with rustless swivel 
and eyelet. Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen. 


Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dozen. 
Postage paid 


W. B. DARTON, 4 Clifton St., 


O Minute 
GUN BLUEIN 


rune 
r 


Portland, Me. 








This is the blueing used by the Hoffman Arms 
Company on all fine-built-to-order arms. Rec- 
ommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t 
risk disappointment with a worthless ‘‘lacquer’’ 
or ‘‘paint’’ under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a money-back guarantee. 
Anyone can do a beautiful and lasting job of blue- 
ing in 20 min, by following the simple directions. 


Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough to blue 


ARDMORE, OKLA, 


QOOOOOOCEKOMDOOOOOOO 


6 guns. Money back if not satisfied. 
THE HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
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Dealers ask for circulars and prices. 
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Photo by M. D. Wiysel 


the haunts of the cougar, and in 

the fall of 1921 he captured, in 
the Capitan Mountains, New Mexico, 
one of the largest cougars that had 
been killed in those mountains for sev- 
eral ‘years, and several times in the 
past twenty-five years he has encoun- 
tered this big cat, and with all his ex- 
perience with this animal he can’t re- 
call one instance where he ever saw a 
cougar that he considered to be danger- 
ous, unless, of course, where he was in 
a trap, or cornered, and in that case 
most any animal will fight; even the 
house cat will fight trying to defend 
its life. 

As a rule, this animal is considered 
by men who know it to be a cowardly 
and timid creature. Several times I 
have camped in the haunts of the 
cougar, miles from habitation, and 
thought nothing of it and without any 
fear whatever. Yet I do believe there 
have been men who were in danger 
of this beast of prey. 


F 1c HE writer was born and raised in 


| WILL give an account of Uncle 

Haas Bryon as related to me many 
years ago. 

This old gentleman was a_ bear 
hunter by trade and of all the men I 
have come in contact with since his 
day, none can compare with him as an 
ideal hunter and story-teller of the 
forest of an early day. 

This old hunter has passed over the 
great divide many years ago, but his 
interesting narratives will linger with 
his fellowmen for years to come. His 





A killer that got in trouble. 


The Cougar that Meant 


Business 
Are the Big Cats Dangerous? 


By ARTHUR M. YANCEY 


story as I remember it was as follows: 

“T had been trailing a deer most all 
day, which I had wounded early in the 
morning. About two o’clock in the 
evening I had found him in a clump 
of brush, too weak to travel on account 
of the loss of blood. After skinning 
him I took one hindquarter and the 
hide and started for camp. I was so 
worn out I could scarcely travel, yet 
I realized I ought to try to reach camp. 
In my rambles trailing this deer yh 
had lost my directions. 


4 T was a cloudy day, yet I never 
bothered about being in any par- 
ticular place at nightfall; any place 
was home, sweet home to me. 

“My little bear dog always accom- 
panied me on all my journeys, and 
many a time he has awakened me in 
the night with his growling and bark- 
ing, trying to keep some wild animal 
from stealing the hides which I always 
kept under my head while sleeping. 


A eore nightfall I came to a ditch 
partly filled with dead leaves. I 
decided to strike camp here. After plac- 
ing the deer meat and hide under my 
head, I was soon fast asleep in my cosy 
bed, and what transpired that night I 
never knew. It was sun up when I 
awakened and as I opened my eyes 
the sun shone squarely into my face. 
I had spent years in the mountains and 
never had dreamed of such a thing as 
danger from anything in the wild 
animal kingdom. I had had panthers 
follow me after I had killed a deer, 


Zt will identify you. 





which is a common occurrence for these 
animals, as they will always follow a 
hunter in quest of offal. The panther 
is generally conceded to be a cowardly 
animal by nature by all acquainted 
with this animal, and even to this day 
I don’t know of any incident, except 
this, where this cat has even shown 
any courage. 


ss S I opened my eyes I saw a cou- 

gar crouched on the bank above 
me. In my bed of leaves I was prob- 
ably three feet below the surface of 
the ground. I wondered what had be- 
come of my dog. At first. I thought I 
must be dreaming and closed my eyes 
and tried to get my bearings. Where 
was I? I asked myself, and soon the 
true situation presented itself to me, 
and then I opened my eyes again, with- 
out moving in my bed. 


“T had heard stories concerning this 
cat, yet up to this time I never gave 
the stories any credence. I closed my 
eyes again to ponder just what to do. 
I realized that the cat meant mischief, 
and I knew the habits of the cat family 
too well to try to make even the slight- 
est move. No cat, not even the panther, 
will spring upon its prey until the prey 
makes some kind of movement. I real- 
ized all of this and made my plans ac- 
cordingly. 

“My gun lay beside me, yet it was 
useless in my predicament. As I lay 
there with my eyes closed, wondering 
what would be the best move to make, 
the thought struck me to scream out 
and perhaps my tormentor would be- 
come frightened and retreat; if only 
for a short time it would give me time 
to get my gun in readiness. I barely 
opened my eyes, and never will I forget 
those deadly eyes staring me in the 
face, and to think I had spent years in 
the wilderness and now had to ac- 
knowledge for the first time in my life 
that I was looking death in the face. 


«© JUST why this cat was so blood- 

thirsty I never was able to tell, 
and whether he was after me or the 
venison I never could imagine. But 
it was plain that whatever object he 
had in view, nothing but desperate 
means was going to deter him in his 
undertaking, and I was well aware of 
the fact that one false move on my 
part might put me into an unpleasant 
position. 

“T screamed, and, at the same time, 
grabbed my gun as I arose upon my 
feet. The cat sprang back probably 
twenty feet, turned and then he came at 
me, and if that cat didn’t have murder 
in his eyes I never want to see one 
that does mean business. I don’t ever 
remember of bringing the gun to my 
face, it was all done so quickly. But 


(Continued on page 564) 
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Four go-getters 


and each packs a wallop 


Here they are—‘‘the big four’’ in the line of shot guns. Each made in the 
thorough Iver Johnson way—with fifty-four years’ experience in firearm 
manufacture behind it. 


The best all-round shot gun in its class. 
Barrel and Jug of high carbon steel, forged 
in one piece. Barrel fullchoke which assures 
close, hard shooting. Adjustable main- 
spring tension bar; compensating locking 
bolt which automatically takes up wear; 


Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot Gun 









safety rebounding hammer; piano wire coil 
springs, heat treated, where necessary; real 
black walnut stock and trap style forend 
beautifully finished; genuine hard rubber 
butt plate. Various gauges and lengths of 
barrel. 





Iver Johnson Champion Matted Top Rib Single Barrel Shot Gun 


A glare-proof, finely Matted Top Rib ex- 
tends full length of barrel, and not only 
subdues glare, but greatly accelerates 
quickness of aim. Barrel and lug of high 
carbon steel forged in one piece—a full 
choke, close, hard-shooting gun. Light in 


Popular with every member of a sports- 
man’s family. Barrel and lug of high car- 
bon steel, forged in one piece. Adjustable 
main spring tension bar. Compensating 
locking bolt which automatically takes 
up wear. Safety rebounding hammer. 


A close, hard-shooting gun, made with 
three-piece lightning locks composed of 
large, rugged members—proof against 
breakage. Cocking rods work by direct 
contact with anti-friction rollers in the 
forend—insuring easy, positive cocking. 

The safety mechanism automatically 
sets itself when gun is opened—triggers 
cannot be pulled till safety button is re- 
leased. Top lever is not controlled by a 


lver Johnson Champion .410 Single Barrel Shot Gun 


Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Gun 


weight, well balanced, and easy handling. 
Made in 12, 16, and 20 gauges, with dif- 
ferent lengths of barrel. Real black wal- 
nut stock and trap style fancy forend finely 
checkered. Full pistol grip and genuine 
hard rubber cap and butt plate. 







Piano wire coil springs, heat treated, 
where necessary. Reinforced breech. Real 
black walnut stock and trap style forend 
beautifully finished; genuine hard rubber 
butt plate. Choice of 26 or 28 inch full 
choke barrel. 


‘“trip,’’ but automatically comes back to 
normal, permitting hammers to be 
lowered without snapping. 

All parts drop-forged, accurately ma- 
chined, and highly polished. Stock and 
forend of selected real black walnut, hand- 
finished, and handsomely checkered by 
hand—not traced. 12, 16, and 20 gauges, 
and .410 bore, choice of different lengths 
of barrels. 


Write for interesting free booklet 


Catalog ‘“‘A*‘ is of special interest to sports- 
men, as it illustrates the various Iver 
Johnson ‘‘Hammer the Hammer”’ Safety 
Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson Cham- 
pion Single Barrel Shot Guns and Ham- 
merless Double Barrel Shot Guns. Mail 


the coupon or a post card for your copy. 

Catalog ‘‘B”’ will also be sent you if 
you-wish. It shows the complete line of 
Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, women, 
boys and girls—also Velocipedes for little 
children. 


IVERJOHNSON éuns 


Iver Johnson’s 


Arms & Cycle Works 


41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St 

Chicago: 108 W_ Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 





Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free and at once a copy 
of your complete 

Firearms catalog ‘‘A”’ 0 

Bicycle catalog ‘“‘B” [J (check the one you want) 
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Arctic JUNIOR’ 
EIDERDOWN 
SLEEPING ROBE 
for that 
Fall Hant! 


The Woods Arctic 





Lightens the 


Pack! Weighs Junior is essential 
but 8% pounds ;: f 
rolled up. equipment tor every 


hunter. It guarantees 
the warm comfortable sleep that assures 
steady nerves and aim. This is the original, 
scientific eiderdown sleeping robe that ex- 
perienced outdoor men and women endorse. 
Beware ofcheapimitationsand substitutes. 
For use in the far north we recom- 
mend the heavier WOODS ARCTIC 
EIDERDOWN SLEEPING ROBE. 
Write today for FREE Booklet. 
Woods Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 


Address Dept. F, Ottawa, Canada 
Factory at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
















You've Always Wanted 
A Hunting Coat Like This 


The result of our 25 years’ experience 
in manufacturing finer outdoor clothing. 
Waterproofed Khaki for protection. Lib- 
eral cut for comfort. Pockets ample in 
number and size. You need it. You'll 
like it! Just give chest measure. Ask 
for free Catalog O of complete line. 


$10 C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-7 First Ave. 
POST- Seattle, 
Washington 

















““FILSON 
CLOTHES 
for the 
Man Who 
Knows” 








Uy ZIP-ZIP 
AN), LETS GO BOYS 
> A No matter where you go, camping, 


y, 

~ Porssk hunting, fishing, boating, to the 

ABTA 
Capa country, the sea shore or the moun- 
tains, you will need a Zip-Zip 
shooter, thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 
shooter. If your dealer hapnens not to 
have them order from 
us. ZIP-ZIP shooter 
complete only 35c or 
three for $1.00 pre- 
f paid. Send stamps, 


ss 
n or money order. . 


coi 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia, S. C. 
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When the Fish Loses 
the Battle 


Not All the Big Ones Get 
Away, as this Story Shows 


By GEORGE B. COUPEN 


N perusing stories of adventure, espe- 
cially those about fishing, one is apt 
to get the idea that the “big fellows” 
get away. Here are some actual in- 
stances wherein it would appear that 
hard luck was all on the side of the fish. 
One evening I had fished in the East 
Gallatin River, in Montana, until dusk 
began to gather and I had to hurry to 
get back to the road where I had left 
my bicycle. As I passed a most favor- 
able pool I could not resist one more 
try. I was using a pure white fly that 
had proven a good lure that evening. 
There was a rapid at the head of the 
pool and heavy brush on the opposite 
side which hung down into the water. 
As I hurriedly made the cast it was 
plain that I had over- 
reached and the hook 
would surely catch in 











well up into the riffle, and as the hook 
floated down to imitate the actions of 
an insect endeavoring to escape from 
the water. A small willow was bent 
over and lying flat in the water where 
the riffle entered the pool. As the riffle 
was shallow and the trout would not 
come far from their hiding place, it was 
necessary to work the baited hook down 
to within a few inches of the brush. 
This was done by a gentle upward pull, 
then a slackening of the line, allowing 
the hook to float down stream a few 
feet at a time. 


HE willow was slanted down stream 
and reflected the current over to- 
wards my side. By the time the hook 
reached the beginning 


se of the brush there 


was so much line out 


the brush. <A quick I could know of its 
backward action was = position only by 
necessary. The fly Sa bringing it close to 
snapped back and fell Ne the surface. By tight- 
into the water with a oe ening the line I held 
slack line and only a YL the hook away and 
few inches from the AAA slipped it down- 
brush. A second ef- & stream half-way past 
fort was necessary to i the brush. | Still no 
save the fly. A big MM strike. Surely there 
trout down below had tax was at least one trout 
also become worried ) —ZZy in that splendid hid- 
lest the “fly” should wus ea J ing place. I must risk 
be carried into the 73 sa ® ZA one more chance that 
brush and be lost. =e the hook would be 
Evidently he was =e carried into the brush. 


headed down stream 
and his pull was op- 
posite to mine. The unexpected pull 
jerked the rod from my hand and it 
fell clattering on the gravel. I dropped 
my landing net and made a grab for 
the rod. 


Bese I could get hold of the 
handle of the reel a whiz told me 
the fish had made another run of fif- 
teen or twenty feet down stream. It 
would not do to bring him back near 
the brush, so I had to follow down, and 
after a few minutes’ playing I slid him 
out on a gently sloping sandy beach. 
A two-pound trout in hard luck. 

At another time, a few rods away in 
the same stream, I was fishing on a day 
when the trout insisted on grasshoppers 
for their noonday meal. They were 
lying at the foot of the riffles and to 
get them to bite it was necessary to cast 


I slacked off and al- 

lowed the hook to go 
to the last possible inch of safety 
judged by the distance the tip of the 
rod moved. All my nicely-timed efforts 
had failed. I quickly swung the tip to- 
wards the shore and pulledhard. Judge 
my surprise when another big trout was 
pulled clear of the water but fell back 
in the shallows near the shore. I 
thought he was gone, but upon winding 
up on the reel I found him still fast, 
and an easily sloping shore allowed me 
to slide the stupefied fish out. Another 
tale of hard luck, for the fish. 


U PON another occasion I was fishing 
in the West Gallatin River, a much 
larger stream flowing along the west 
side of the famous Gallatin Valley. It 
was in the midst of the irrigating sea- 
son. 
out for that purpose there was only a 
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So much water had been taken — 


{ 


5 
‘ 
) 


very small portion flowing in the bed 
of the stream at that point. A little in- 
vestigation convinced me that there 
was little prospect for trout-fishing 
with that stage of water. 














































S O I decided to catch a mess of white 

fish, which are quite plentiful in 
that stream. This fish is as free of un- 
attached bones as the trout, and, living 
in the cold mountain streams, is a splen- 
did table fish. One peculiarity is in the 
shape of the mouth, which is like that 
of a sucker’s, only much smaller, and 
located so it points almost straight for- 
ward near the end of the nose. A two- 
pound fish has a mouth so small that 
one can scarcely introduce the tip of the 
little finger into it. Although they will 
occasionally manage to get hold of a 
fly, a baited hook is about the only way 
to take them. Their mouth is so small 
their dainty way of feeding at certain 
seasons makes it something of a trick 
to catch them. The best way to pro- 
ceed is to place yourself so as to be 
able to see the fish as it rises to the 
bait. They apparently take it between 
their lips and hold it there until they 
investigate its quality. As they take 
the bait they turn and start down 
stream. If one can see when they 
start to turn, a slight twitch will set 
the hook before they can spit it out, 
as they will do if allowed to carry it 
more than a very short distance. 
Having had no success in hooking any 
I had changed to smaller hooks and less 
bait. I had put on the very smallest 
hook in my kit and had for bait a por- 
tion of a grasshopper about one-eighth 
of an inch both ways. 


Whaat not a fish in my basket I 

had given up hope for that day 
when I came to one of those perfect 
pools a fisherman would pick out 
for a fight with a big fellow. The 
water rushed down into a long broad 
pool without the sign of a rock or 
brush to interfere, a gently sloping 
gravelly shore, the current flowing 
down on the opposite side and coming 
back in an eddy. With no expectation 
of results I tossed the tiny hook with 
its almost invisible bait out into the 


current just to watch it float down and | —— 


to have the pleasure of drawing it out 
through the deep eddy. I think it was 
on the second cast that a suspicion of 
a flash, just as the hook started back 
out of the swift current, startled me 
out of a reverie. A little slack to allow 
the supposed white fish to take the bait 
and make the turn, then a tightening 
on the line followed by a rush awoke 
me to the fact that I had some busi- 
ness on hand. 

The fish was now at the upper end 
of the pool and headed for the swift 
current. That tiny hook could not hold 


(Continued on page 563) 
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Model 330 Double 
‘Barrel Hammer- 
less Shotgun in 12 
Ga.—16 Ga.—20 
Ga. and .410 Ga. 








The 330 Stevens double 
gun has a selected Black 
Walnut stock and fore 
arm, that are deeply check- 
ered and beautifully fin- 
ished; barrels and breech 
mechanism are perfectly 
fitted. It will give the same 
service in safe, accurate 
shooting qualities as any 
Shotgun regardless of price. 


Single Shot Rifles 
Repeating Shotguns 


Single Barrel Shotguns 
Repeating .22 Cal. Rifles 


Dependability 


Quality and low price can be secured 
by large volume production. Here is re- 
markable gun value for $27.50 because 
it is made by Stevens—the largest man- 
ufacturers of Shotguns in the world. 


Even those sportsmen 
who have selected their 
arms by high price influ- 
ence to secure the best, 
and whose prejudices are 
hardest to overcome, are 
today buying Stevens 
firearms because of their 
fine finish, reliability and 
moderate prices. 


Double Barrel Shotguns 
Pistols 


Telescopes and Accessories 


61st Year. 





VENS 


Largest Manufacturers of Shotguns in the World 


Owned and operated by Savage Arms Corp. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Dept. No. 328 


Send yceur new interesting catalog of STEVENS firearms. 








KING:“BOATS 


Carried by Auto, Train 
or Pack Horse 


Know what it means to fish or hunt 
where you will—to fold up your boat 
and carry it with you wherever you go. 

The new improved King is quickly 
dismantled. 
Substantially built for long faithful 
Two 8-foot air tubes, 
standard equip 
Ask your dealer or write us for literature. 


King Folding Boat Co., 
60th & Lowell Sts., Oakland, Calif. 


set up and 


service, 
neat carrying case, 
ment, 


Watertight. 


also aS 


es 


Dept. F. 


[Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich. ] 


Look for the regis- 
tered name ‘‘King’’ 
inside the boat. 
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Puts This 


Motor on 
Your Boat 


Only $37.00—then no more rowing 


—no more blistered hands and 


Our 


“Pay as You Play” 


plan makes it easy to take care of 
the balance. Covers any Caille 
motor. Ask your dealer or write 
us for details, 


ES Speed 

AILLE | 

Cia 
Speed changes made iscatenlly and positively 
by raising or lowering steering handle in ratchet. 
Provides high speed forward, trolling speed, fast 
reverse, slow reverse and neutral. When set at 


neutral, motor runs while boat stands still. Ex- 
clusive Caille feature, 


Other Features” 


Twin cylinders—no vibration. Light weight. 

enith carburetor, Eismann magneto. Motor tilts 
over obstructions. Rope starter. Beautiful fin- 
ish. Fully guaranteed. Send for details—now. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO, 
6328 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Mich, 


aching muscles, 










K<L-_ lise 


WE 


T Sep : ber 
and ¥ tober 


are ideal vacation months ! 
in Northern I, Fh 


WISCONSIN 


Fishing, golf- 
ing, hiking, 
canoeing—Aut- 
umn is in all its 
glory in the 
great North 
Woods. Hotel, 
cottage and 
camp accom- 
modations. . gm 













Bargain 
Vacation 
Fares 


Call or write for illustrated folder 
with large detailed map, informa- 
tion about fares and list of resorts. 


C. A. Cairns, 
Pass’r Traf. Mér. 
C. & N. W. Ry. 

226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago, III. 





174 


Up-to-date game laws for the United 
States and Canada appear on pages 536 
and 537 of this issue. Save your Sep- 
tember copy as a ready reference. 
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Dog, Gun and Raccoon 


Notes on the Habits of the ’Coon 


By JAMES MILTON BENNET 


ESS than forty miles 
IL from a great city of 
a half million peo- 
ple lies a hunting ground 
which is probably unex- 
celled by any other in the 
United States. The va- 
riety of small, fur-bear- 
ing animals is quite ex- 
tensive and the fur they 
yield is of superior qual- 
ity. The geography of 
the place is very enticing, 
first because of the beau- 
ty of winding streams 
and heavily wooded hills, 
and secondly because it 
affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the shy little 
animals to live and move 
in their native fashion. 
The most interesting spe- 
cies of this wild life is 
perhaps the raccoon. 
Evidently this territory 
is quite undiscovered by 
many hunters, otherwise 
these little animals would 
ere long become extinct. 
The habitation of the 
raccoon is known only to 
those who have had some 
experience in the search for them. In 
many instances they live in burrows 
bored by the ground hog and other ani- 
mals. Rocky caverns caused by water 
flow and subsequently covered by fall- 
ing earth form a convenient haunt for 
them. They often live under the rocks 
promiscuously thrown about the abut- 
ments of railway bridges. 


HEIR peculiar instinct seems to 

inform them that passing freight 
and express trains will do them no 
harm, so they live beneath this rum- 
ble and sleep away the days in perfect 
comfort. In summer they live largely 
out of doors spending their time lying 
snugly upon the limbs of large trees 
or cozily coiled in leafy nests usually 
constructed by squirrels. However, it 
should be stated that it is poor econ- 
omy and almost cruelty to hunt such 
game in summer as the fur is then 
practically worthless. The hollow 
limbs and trunks of big trees are the 
favorite homes of the raccoon. They 
often ascend to the top of a large tree 
and then descend on the inside to the 
very roots of the tree where they 
sometimes hibernate for many weeks 
with apparently no need of fresh 





Billy Coon, a study in expression. 


air and subsist upon the fat which 
they have accumulated during the 
warmer weather. Creek banks are a 
great attraction to them. They usu- 
ally occupy a tree near a stream in 
preference to one on the hill top. 


EECH, 
of other varieties. However, this may 


be merely incidental since these trees 
are so numerous, and so many of them, 


being hollow, provide convenient dens, 
No animals have more interesting 
They are almost entirely noc-— 


habits. 
turnal, some exception being made 
during dark, rainy days in summer. 
Warm, foggy nights seem to be their 


choice time for long journeys in search 


of food and pleasure. Cornfields are 
attractive f eding grounds, green or 


mature grain being eaten with gay 


relish. 


pe times they make themselves de- 

structive to the farmer’s crop. 
Furthermore, if hard pressed for food, 
they do not hesitate to visit a chicken 


roost and feed upon a large fowl even 
seemingly are 
j 


though the chickens 
safely housed. 
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elm and sycamore are fre-— 
quented by them more than trees 


Dog, Gun and Raccoon 


HEY are splendid little fishermen 

and demonstrate the trait by 
prowling along the streams by night, 
overturning many stones eagerly look- 
ing for crayfish. They reach into lit- 
tle crevices with their forepaws, which 
are veritable tiny hands, and feed 
themselves on this food like little men. 
They are wild and wary and instinc- 
tively make their escape at the ap- 
proach of man or beast, yet they will 
at times dare to come within a few 
feet of a residence for food and drink. 
When badly frightened by approach- 
ing dogs considerable risk is taken as 
they will dash by almost brushing the 
hunter’s boot legs in order to get home 
safely, that is, if the hunter happens 
to be near the den. 

One of the very natural habits is 
the migration of mother and several 
young in late spring and summer, and 
also the social habits of the mature 
animals, chiefly shown by the fact that 
several travel in one company. For- 
tunately, it is unlawful to hunt them 
when they are found in such large 
numbers. 


Bigs Ns them in season with dog 
and gun during dark, balmy 
nights is with many men an unparal- 
leled type of sport. Many authorities 
on the subject are not in favor of 
trapping or other methods of securing 
them, as such methods tend toward 
depletion, whereas ordinarily only one 
or two are taken in a night by dog 
and gun. : 

The more energetic hunter does not 
usually favor trapping as it is com- 
prised of mere game and little or no 
sport. Night hunting for raccoon is 
unusually attractive, as the cunning 
little creatures are masters at tricks. 
If a trail is found toward morning, 
the pursued animal will usually escape 
toward what is known as a den tree, 
seldom approaching the tree itself di- 
rectly from the ground, but will climb 
a sapling and leap to a lmb of the 
tree thus deceiving young or untrained 
dogs and amateur hunters. In many 
cases they leap from one tree to an- 
other until they have covered quite a 
distance, only to descend and make 
their escape. It, therefore, is neces- 
sary to have a hound trained to cir- 
cle again and again the place where 
the trail ends in order to determine 
whether the animal is in a tree or has 
returned to the ground. 


S swimmers and divers apparently 

they have no equal among the dry 
land animals. Deep water gives them 
no fright, and if a suitable tree can- 
not be found, is to them a life-saver. 
They leap boldly into a stream and 
speedily cross to the opposite side or 
swim down the stream almost an in- 
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Fiunting lions with a 
ZEISS Binocular 





OURTEEN years of 

big game hunting in 
the wilds of Africa, with 
more lions to his credit 
in that time than any 
other man —that’s the 


record of this famous 
hunter who so strongly recommends Zeiss Bin- 
oculars, 

Distant game which you might miss entirely with 
ordinary glasses can be quickly spotted with a Zeiss 
Prism Binocular, thanks to its greater field of view 
and high light-gathering power. Strong dust- and 
moisture-proof construction ensures a life-time of 
service, in any climate. 


The model used by Mr. Klein and 20 others of 3 to 
18 power are shown in our Catalog. Write us for a 


copy. 
Zeiss Binoculars are sold by leading opticians, 
camera- and sporting-goods dealers everywhere. 


Harotp M. Bennett, U. S. Agent, 153-G West 23rd St., New York 


General Distributing Agents for Canada: The Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa and Winnipeg 












Look for the Zeiss 
trade-mark and the 
serial number on 
each binocular. 





















Gun In Your © 


—2Hand Bag 


20”, 22” or 24” 










Take Your 
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MAXIMIM MODEL 


On your next business trip near good hunting grounds, combine pleasure with business 
by potting a short barrel Davis Maximim Shot Gun into your bag. A long barre oe un- 
necessary for good shooting. The special choke in the Maximim barrel provides a 
pattern and penetration at 35 yards about the same as a standard full choke barrel at 
40 yards. Excellent for bird shooting. Made with 24-inch barrelin 12 gauge, 22 in. 
in 16 gauge, 20 in. in 20 gauge. Use any shell up to 2% in. shooting 1 oz. or more shot. 
Wt. 6-7 pounds. Every gun prooftested. Beautifully finished. No other gun like it. 
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Always frcesg8 ae gli eter ging ees gem age 
take ian DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORPORATION 
with you. 90-E Chambers Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HOW TO BUILD. | 
ND FURNISH THEM 


SY 


The most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing 
Log Cabins or Cottages ever writ- 
ten. This volume contains the 
solution of all problems that con- 
front the builder of a temporary 
or permanent home, and furnishes 
full explanation on how and where 
to build anything from a shack to 
the most pretentious mountain 
structure. Added to the practical 
and valuable instruction on the 


construction of fireplaces, chim- 


neys, rustic stairways, etc., this 
book contains 43 full-page illus- 
trations—57 figures. 


Bound in cloth—134 pp.—9 x 6. 





Postpaid $2.00 each. 





Here is your chance!!! 


The above book. and a years sub- 
scription to Forest AND STREAM 
for $3.00. Sign the order blank, 
tuck your check or M. O. in and 
mail today—before the supply is 
exhausted. 


ForEST AND STREAM 
221) W. Sith! St: 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :— 


Enclosed herewith my $3.00. Please 
send me Log Cabins and enter my 
order for Forest AND STREAM for I 


year. 





City, State 


Please print name and address. 
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credible distance. If dogs do not read- 
ily take to water it is almost useless 
to hunt along a stream for raccoon 
with them. When being chased they 
are really fond of sitting on a stone 
or log situated in the stream, thus de- 
ceiving and tantalizing the hounds. If 
a wooded island is to be found they 
hasten to this retreat and climb to 
the top of its highest tree. The best 
dogs bred for such hunting are Walker 
hounds and what are commonly known 
as red bone hounds. A cross between 
a fox hound and a bench-legged bea- 
gle has sometimes produced fine hunt- 
ing dogs. Presumably the speed is in- 
herited from the fox hound and the 
accurate scent from the beagle. Such 
a dog has been known to swim a high 
river literally laden with drift and 
tree the raccoon on the opposite hill- 
side. Certainly there are numerous 
other breeds than the dogs mentioned. 


NE who has hunted raccoon for 

many years undoubtedly has 
many reminiscences of queer catches. 
A large animal will defend himself in 
deep water by seizing a swimming dog 
by the head with his little arms and 
ducking his foe ‘so vigorously and so 
repeatedly that he has sometimes been 
known to drown the dog. When the 
hunter is sufficiently fortunate to bring 
from the water the pursued animal the 
result is usually a _ splendid prize. 
When a raccoon takes refuge in a den 
tree, it is impossible to induce him to 
come out unless the tree is cut down 
or some scheme devised to touch him. 
If the hunter is sufficiently anxious to 
procure his game that he climbs the 
tree he may frighten the animal so 
greatly by merely touching him with 
a stick that he will leap in the air 
like a sky rocket not recovering him- 
self until he strikes the ground many, 
many feet below. When thus fright- 
ened, they will leap from a height of 
seventy-five or eighty feet. A case is 
known in which a raccoon climbed the 
trunk of a tree from the inside enter- 
ing by a large cavity near the roots. 


HIS was simply a_ temporary 

refuge, for they seldom enter the 
interior of the tree except from the 
top. Every effort to persuade him to 
come out seemed futile until a fire was 
built within the tree. When the fire 
blazed furiously the creature came 
down through the flame and almost 
literally flew down through the timber 
resembling in a striking way a streak 
of fire. The animal had to be shot 
down from another tree some distance 
away. 

Raccoon are sometimes kept as pets, 
and although they become domestic, 
friendly, and even lovable, their wild 
nature seems to remain with them. 
Seven specimens were once taken from 


a large hollow limb, one of them hav- 
ing a collar and chain attached. This 
is one of many similar cases known 
to hundreds in a certain vicinity. It 
naturally follows that the animal had 
once been tamed, but had deliberately 
escaped when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 


FULL grown male raccoon 

weighs from fifteen to twenty 
pounds, sometimes twenty-five pounds, 
a corresponding female being from 
three to five pounds lighter. No ani- 
mal of its size can deliver a tougher 
fight. A dog’s nose is their favorite 
target. When once their teeth have 
been securely fastened they refuse to 
release their enemy until their breath 
is entirely shut off, which is some- 
times done by two men standing on 
the animal’s body. They are brave 
enough to fight several men and pre- 
sent a splendid pugilistic scene when 
they stand on their rear legs and run 
at a man like a little hero. The 
hunter of experience will say that in 
such a case it pays to sidestep the 
tiny fighter. Whatever may be said 
as to the enjoyment of the sport, tor- 
ture should be eliminated. 

Shooting raccoon by night is not an 
easy task, even though one be a good 
marskman. On a dark night the ani- 
mal cannot be seen but must be lo- 
cated by the eyes which shine like two 
bright balls of fire. Those unfamiliar 
with the finer features of the creature 
sometimes think they are shooting a 
raccoon, only to be rewarded with a 
house cat or an opossum. The rac- 
coon’s eyes are clceser together than 
those of a cat and much brighter than 
those of an opossum. 


yANy experienced night hunter imme- 
diately recognizes his game by its 
eyes. The inexperienced have been 
known to shoot at a star through the 
dense branches of a tree. A good gun 
is almost absolutely necessary. A poor 
gun usually represents less game and 
damaged fur, as it is necessary to 
shoot so many times and merely pene- 
trate the hide without hitting a vital 
spot. A twenty-gauge gun, smokeless 
powder and No. 4 shot are to be rec- 
ommended as this kills the animal and 
avoids mere injury or escape. This 
outfit also represents little weight and 
does not greatly tire one on an all-day 
trip. 

The fur of the raccoon is of a beau- 
tiful rich color. Regardless of the 
popularity and high price of the red 
fox fur, many people prefer the more 
modest color. The best fur is that 
taken from animals that live in trees 
rather than beneath the ground or 
other places of abode. Such furs are 
much darker and larger and the 
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brushes long and heavy Quality con- 
sidered, according tc the judgment of 
many people, they make a rather in- 
expensive garment, 

Many folks near the woodland con- 
sider the fat of the raccoon a splendid 
oil for harness and heavy shoes. Oth- 
ers do not consider the carcass a by- 
product in any sense, but use it as a 
delicious roast for special occasions. 


Some First-Hand Grouse 
Observations 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


SAW some time ago an article about 

how and why partridge sometimes 
dive into the snow to roost, and doubt 
was expressed in regard to it, as to 
whether they do or do not. Well, they 
do. I have seen them go to roost under 
the snow, and also have seen them come 
out. There seems to be two reasons 
for it, as far as I could ever find out 
by watching them and the sign they 
left. One reason is protection from 
the big white and gray owls, which 
prey on partridge. When the owls 
find the neighborhood of the roost- 
ing place of a band of partridge they 
soon clean them up when they roost in 
the trees. So, after the owls get one 
or two, the partridge take to the snow 
for a few days or nights, rather. Also, 
the partridge will take to the snow on 
the approach of a big storm, and some- 
times stay under the snow for days. 

I have found where they came out 
after the storm was over (the storm 
lasting three days), and they had gone 
into the snow before the storm began, 
that being shown by a slight crust on 
the old snow caused by warm sunshine 
the day before the storm begun, and 
all holes where they had camped were 
below that crust. There were about 
eight inches of new snow on top of the 
crust in that particular place. It was 
under the edge of a big cedar tree. All 
of the signs of them roosting in the 
snow that I ever saw were beneath 
some sort of evergreen trees, usually 
near the edge of a cedar swamp. I 
never saw signs on the hardwood 
ridges. I have found places where the 
snow had crusted over while they were 
in there and they would peck at the 
snow crust until they broke it. I found 
one place where they had little tunnels 
where they had worked their way under 
the snow. I guess they were looking 
for a soft place to get through, as most 
of the tunnels connected within from 
two to four feet. I know that they will 
peck their way out if the crust isn’t too 
hard, for I have caught them at it. 
Once while hunting rabbits I stopped 
to look around, and soon I heard a tap- 
ping sound near by and I looked and 
leaned my ears over that way to find 
what for and why. Pretty soon I saw 
the snow raise up, a little mound, and 

(Continued on page 561) 
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HOFFMAN 
30-06 


Bott ACTION 


BALLISTICS : 
Bullet Velocity Energy 
| Grains Ft.sec. Ft. p. 


150 3019 3036 
180 2729 2977 
220 2350 2700 











No Hunter’s Outfit 
Is Complete 
Without It 


OR the great middle ground of hunting, lying 
Fk between the extremes of very small and very 

large game, no rifle equals the .30-’06 in 
widespread popularity. In the hands of good shots, 
this rifle has consistently proved itself deadly on 
game ranging from coyote size to the large hard- 
skinned beasts of the big game country. 


As it is built by Hoffman, the .30-'06 is an arm 
of rare beauty and efficiency. In point of its ability 
to withstand punishment and in fine shooting quali- 
ties it is probably as near a state of perfection as 
the .30-’06 will ever get. From the velvety finish 
of the beautifully grained stock, and the satiny blue 
sheen of the metal to the marvelous balance that 
thrills you with the swift ease of handling, the 
.30-'06 by Hoffman leaves nothing to be desired. 
If your equipment does not include this companion- 
able weapon we invite your correspondence rela- 
tive to building one to your special requirements. 
Qur match barrels, made for the .30-’06, are 
q used by a fast-growing number of the world’s 
most renowned shots. At the Camp Perry 
meet and other matches they have proved 
their superiority beyond any question or 
doubt. A match barrel by Hoffman will im- 
prove your score considerably, 


ASK FOR THE FOLDER COVERING THE ARM 
YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE BUILT 


Folder “A”—Hoffman Built-to-order Rifles in Light and 
Medium Calibers 


Folder “B’—Hoffman Magnum and Express Rifles 
Folder “C’—Hoffman Built-to-order Trap and Shot Guns 
Folder “E’—Hoffman Left Hand Action for Springfield 
Folder “F’—Hoffman Types of Special Sights 


You are cordially invited to inspect our new fac- 


tory at Ardmore, Oklahoma, and see the pro- 
cesses of building fine arms to special order. 


Our New Address: 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO., ARDMORE, OKLA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 100 EAST 42nd STREET 
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Small-Mouthed Bass 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large-mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. 
where, when and how to catch them. The 
bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 


to keep and cook them. 
103 pages. Illustrated. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
New York, N. Y. 


221 W. 57th ST. 


Protect yourself from toughs 
and hold-up men. Most amaz- 
ing automatic 44% .n. long; 
gun-metal tinish. Can’t tell from 
real atuomatic until you pull the 
trigger and presto! you have ie 

Pocket Mirror, Magnifying, © 


——— 
i= AUTOMATI 


It tells 


Cloth, $1.00 


USEFUL of 


1.48 pl f nnies postage, Sati 
ARTICLES p Pek Piaranteed or denoait refunded. 


alsted St., Chicago, Ii. 








i « di « Big Bargain Catalog sent F 
Supply limited. Order now, 5 ig, Ba fi 


& CO.. Dept. 1346 3 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


Amateur 
Championship 
of Delaware 


7 L. D. Willis won the 1925 Ama- 
teur Championship of Delaware 
with an Ithaca he has used 

j about 10 years, and during this 
time he has won a wagon load 
of trophies with his Ithaca. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700, 


Send for free Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 25 ITHACA,N.Y. 





GIBBS TRAPS 


“‘TWO TRIGGER” 





Ck Fis) The best game trap 
x Le ever made. 
Se 
Sy THE KING OF THEM 
2 ALL. Millions in use. 
No “WRING-OFFS.”’ No 
broken springs. No damage to pelts. Does not 


have to he set to drown. The ‘‘Two-Trigger’’ is 
made to catch and kill muskrat, mink, marten, 
ete. It will eateh and hold, ’coon, skunk, wood- 
chuck, ete. Price 65¢ each (less than dozen lots), 
$7.00 per doz, prepaid. 


Gibbs ‘‘Single-Grip”’ Traps 





—Guaranteed against spring break- 

age. Lighter, smaller and _ better tea 
than other single-grip traps for bd 
same animals. ie ’ 

No. 1—Muskrat, Mink, etc., 25c 

each or $2.50 dozen, prepaid. No. 

2—Fox, Skunk, ete., 40c each or 

$4.50 dozen, prepaid. No. 3—Lynx, Wildcat, ete., 
65e each or $7.35 dozen, prepaid. No. 4—Beaver, 
Wolf, ete., 80c each or $9.00 dozen, prepaid. 


If your dealer won’t supply you send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or money refunded. Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 


DEPT. G CHESTER, PA. 

















MILITARY and POLICE HOLSTERS 


FOLSOM’S AUDLEY FOlENT 


A1l32—The only posi- 
tive lock Holster 





















made, but releases 
instantly when want 
ed. Officially adopt- H 
ed by the police in 
many cities and 
i States; .32 and .38 
Acal. up to $3 15 
AP 332 — Officially 
adopted by the N. Y. 
City police. Pocket 
A132 or ‘ pels holster; .32 
anc 8 eal. 
upto) 47.... $2. 25 





In ordering, state 
make, model, caliber and length of barrel. 
The name of your dealer and complete Holster 
Catalog H-4 sent on request. 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 B’way, N. Y. City 





Get Our 
Catalogue 


American Awning 
& Tent Co, 


236 State Street 
_Boston, Mass. 
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Getting a Turkey Under 
Difficulties 


How Woodcraft and Caution Won the Day 


By DONALD M. McNEALE 


when a full-grown gobbler flew up 

into a big dead chestnut tree to 
roost for the night. I was squatting 
down by an old rail fence about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five yards from the 
turkey, and realizing that it would not 
begin to get dark until five o’clock, I 
knew that I would have to remain 
practically motionless for three quar- 
ters of an hour. I. was in a fairly 
comfortable position, and this lucky 
event was greatly in my favor. The 
turkey went through the customary 
antics of craning his neck in every 
conceivable position 
searching for a foe, 
and more than once I 
thought he had _§ spied 
me, but my deathlike 
stillness prevented any 
alarm on his part. He 
shifted his position to 
different limbs a half 
dozen times, and as he 
did so I could plainly 
see his beard, which 
was about ten inches 
long, sticking out from 
a beautiful bronze coat 
of feathers. He con- 
tinued these precau- 
tionary methods for 
twenty minutes or so before he finally 
settled down on a limb, but even then 
his head stuck out in every direction, 
especially below, in an effort to detect 
danger. By now it had begun to get 
a little dusky, and presently I saw him 
stick his head behind his wing and I 
knew it was my move next. 


[: was a few minutes after four 


ORTUNATELY for me there was 

another big tree about forty yards 
from the turkey, and directly between 
him and me. As soon as I knew that 
I could move without the probability 
of being seen or heard, I took the pre- 
caution to chalk my gun barrel, as I 
knew that it would be quite dark by 
the time I got a shot at him. This 
accomplished, I carefully mapped out 
my course, and decided on the exact 
position I would take when I fired. As 
I had about eighty yards to cover, I 
decided to crawl, as in this way I 
was not nearly so apt to lose my bal- 
ance which would probably result in 
enough noise to flush the turkey from 
his roost. I crept as cautiously as 
possible, being’ careful to keep the tree, 





which was my objective, always be- 
tween the turkey and me. In order to 
do this I at. one time had to lay my 
gun down, take my knife out and cut 
down a bush which was directly in 
my path. 


B* the time I reached my objec- 
tive, from which I expected to 
shoot, it was so dark that I wasn’t 
absolutely certain that the thing I was 
looking at wasn’t a bump on the limb, 
although I had used all possible care 
in marking his exact location. I 
brought my gun to my shoulder and 
tried to sight down the 
barrel, and alas, — it 
was so dark that the 
chalk did no good. The 
despairing thought 
now came to me that 
all of my patient wait- 
ing had been in vain. 
I brought my gun up 
to my shoulder several 
times with the hope 
that my eyes might 
have become accus- 
tomed to the darkness, 
but the end of the bar- 
rel was entirely invisi- 
ble. All I could hope 
to do was to point the 
gun as nearly as I could at the dimly 
silhouetted bump on the limb which I 
hoped was the turkey; not very en- 
couraging prospects. I used all the 
precision that guesswork would allow 
in aiming, and, trembling all over, I 
pulled one barrel. The bump rose to 
a standing position, and while I knew 
that I had not been mistaken in the 
location of the bird, at the same time 
I realized that I had missed him clean. 


| Pee was no time to hesitate, and 

I trained my gun on him again 
and pulled the other barrel. The gob- 
bler then disappeared from sight and 
I experienced three seconds of the 
deepest gloom. I then heard a heavy 
thud on the ground, followed by the 
sound of the turkey running away 
through the woods. 

From this point on, the sequence of 
events was so rapid that I cannot 
swear to the accuracy of all details, 
but will give them in accordance with 
my best recollection. Quickly reload- 
ing my gun I dove through a rail fence 

(Continued on page 563) 
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North Dakota Wild Fowl 
Plentiful 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

O doubt, very few readers realize 

the immense number of wild fow] 
that were here in the old days and 
doubtless few realize what an immense 
number we have here yet, in season. 
To be sure the geese and larger game 
have, to a certain extent, failed to come, 
especially in the Fall, yet during the 
spring migration they are here by the 
thousands. 

During the past couple of weeks 
there were at least 5,000 geese, mostly 
snow geese, but many Canadians and 
Hutchins, on a lake of not over a quar- 
ter of a section within three miles of 
town. Very few geese of any kind nest 
here at this time and for some reason 
unknown, they have changed their line 
of migration during the Fall. I have 
friends just over the line in Montana 
who say it is no trouble at all to kill 
the limit of geese in the lakes there at 
any time during the Fall flight. 

But as to ducks and especially mal- 
lards I very much doubt if there were 
any more in the 80’s than we now have. 
Thousands and thousands of them nest 
here, and as soon as the grain ripens, 
they are in the fields, and no one who 
has not seen it can possibly realize the 
damage that is done by these birds to 
the grain fields. I have seen quarter 
sections of wheat and barley that would 
not pay threshing and in an early har- 
vesting season these birds start on the 
grain at least a month before the open 
season ison. It is becoming a big ques- 
tion as to how the situation can be 
taken care of. 

As for pass shooting I do very little 
of it, but I do enjoy decoy sport, and 
several times I have shot mallards until 
my gun was too hot to touch with the 
bare hand. 


At any time during the open season 
and especially the last few days before 
they leave for the South, I can get the 
limit, and nothing but green heads if I 
want to pick my shots, and many times 
I do so in less than one hour. I have 
never owned a camera, but if I had 
had one in the past few years, I could 
have sent you pictures that you could 
hardly believe, even after seeing the 
photos. 

Last fall I crawled up through the 
rushes to within twenty yards of five 
acres of mallards sitting on the ice. I 
had a Winchester repeater full of shells 
and didn’t fire a shot into them, as my 
partner, the banker, and I had killed 
our limit, the day before, and owing to 
the weak ice I had gone that morning 
and picked them up, so I did not know 
what I could do with them if I did 
shoot. But say, if I had only had a 
good camera there I could have had a 
wonderful picture. I backed off and 
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OLT’S accomplishments in the big game country 
are too well known to need repetition. 


When big brutes turn at bay large caliber Colts save 
lives by placing the decisive shots with telling force 
and effect. 


Many a sportsman has collected his trophies with no other 
arm than the unerring ‘‘Colt .45.” 


The Colt Positive Lock prevents accidental discharge. 
But when you purposely pull the trigger the Colt .45 New 
Service Model is capable of stopping any animal on the 
American continent — and making a clean job of it, 


COLT’S PATENT FIRB ARMS MEG. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 

Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 

Catalog shows the complete 

line of Colt’s Revolvers and 

Automatic Pistols. Want it? 














San Francisco, Calif. 






Colt New Service 
Double cAction Revolver 


OLT WILL DO 


MEN WHO KNOW what a 














“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus |. 
the two quick shots, bal- 7 
ance, lighter weight, 
and good appear- 
ance of the 























A vertical el gun unique design, 
embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 
Has stood the test of 
eight seasons’ con- 
tinuous use with 









double barrel complete success. 
sporting Made in 12, 
16 and 20 






gun, 





Gauge. 









Patent Under and 
Over Gun 


JAMES WOODWARD AND . SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 
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Buy Direct and they never knew that I had been there. 


SAVE MONEY! 









“Te Fils” 
Genuine Prism 
Binocular 


Stereo Model 8-Power 


A rare bargain for sport and nature lovers! A limited 
number of these Brand New (not salvaged) genuine Le 
Fils 8-power Prism Binoculars at an amazing reduction 
in price. 

Powerful genuine Prism Binocular Field Glass, stereo 
type with 25 M.M. objective lenses of most brilliant illu- 


mination and sharpest definition at all distances. Ideal 
for all-around use 80-yd. field of view at 1,000 yds. 
Height closed 4 in.; extra long extension. Weighs only 
15 ounces. Complete with leather case, 


neck strap and shoulder strap. These 
3inoculars sell regularly, everywhere, at e 
$25.00 and more. ‘Special sale price now 


only 


Send No Money 


We'll send these ‘‘Le Fils’’ 
on this liberal trial offer. Order by letter or postcard, 
now. Send no money, When glasses arrive, pay postman 
only $16.75 plus postage. Then put these binoculars to 
every test you know of. Take them with you on your 
pleasure trips. Compare them for efficiency, value and 
price with those your friends have or those you can buy 
anywhere else. After 10 days’ trial, if you are not de- 
lighted with your purchase, send the binoculars back and 
we'll refund every cent you paid. No risk to you. Send 
your order today while this special offer lasts. 


genuine Prism Binoculars 


Free Catalog showing hundreds of other models, 
all sold direct by mail at big savings. 
it today—no obligation. 


NEW ERA OPTICAL CO., DEPT. 1346 
17 NO. WABASH AVE. 


Geneva 


Send for 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Binoculars 


Take along a Geneva 
binocular. — the ideal 
glass for hunting, mo- 
toring, yachting, 
tramping, bird study, 
and wherever there are 
things to see. Enjoy 
the thousands of views 
you would never have 
seen. 
The finest glasses the 
money will buy. In 
eneva list of 17. styles 
you will find just the glass 
for your needs—at a price 
that absolutely can’t be 
duplicated. 
4 to 20 power, $12 to $60 
Send for the Geneva circular and price 
list. Then order the glass you want on 
ten days trial. Every glass uncondi 
tionally guaranteed. Write today. 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 31 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 































“Brings the 
view close 
to you”’ 












OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK 
Edited by H. S. Watson and P. A. Curtis, Jr. 


A book of useful facts and figures on the 
technology of the outdoors for the hunter, 
angler and wilderness traveler. It has been 
the editors’ aim to have each paragraph 
initialed by some well-known authority on 
the subject treated. 

320 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


TALES OF FISHES 


By Zane Grey 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does 
among novelists. 

Zane Grey writes about his fishing adven- 
tures with all the vim and color that he 
puts into his great novels of the West. He 
has fished in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, 
up the Panuco and around Catalina Island. 


267 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. Co., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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During the Summer, the wild ducks 
lie asleep along the graded roads at the 
edge of sloughs, not three feet from the 
car tracks, and don’t even waken-when 
a car goes by. 


This spring there were several thou- 
sand sand hill cranes on one field, a 
couple of miles from town, and as they 
are protected it will not be many years 
until the country will be full of them. 
We also have several flocks of trum- 
peter swan each season, but they have 
not gone north as yet this year. 

The Federal bird refuge is only a few 
miles from here where hundreds of peli- 
cans, terns and gulls nest each year. 


H. H. McCumser, 
Pettibone, N. D. 





Early Days in Manitoba 
DEAR FoREST AND STREAM: 


HEé was a welcome messenger who 

came into the office one morning in 
the early 80ties to announce that the 
Senator received word from a client of 
his some 10 miles south of Brandon 
that the geese were on his place in thou- 
sands and to be ready at 10 o’clock, 
when he would be around to the house 
with the team. I might explain that 
although both he and I were brought 
up in the vicinity of one of the best 
duck rivers in Ontario and had the ex- 
perience and pleasure of all the dif- 
ferent phases of this kind of shooting 
since early youth, yet neither of us had 
shot a goose. These birds did not fol- 
low that route in their migrations 
Spring and Fall. So it was an agree- 
able change for us that day when we 
took the trail South from Brandon to 
the famous land of geese. 


The wind on that particular day was 
blowing a gale, in fact that whole 
month of April was exceptionally windy. 
Farmers in many cases had their seed 
blown out and covered and it was a 
hardship on the new settlers to lose 
even one field in this way. However, 
to resume, a farmer said the geese came 
out to feed in the early morning and in 
the afternoon at about three o’clock. 
On the way over to where the farmer 
said the geese had been particularly 
numerous, a couple of spoon bills 
jumped from a small pond a few feet 
ahead of us. I had my gun ready, when 
on account of the gale the ducks—rising 
against the wind as birds generally 
do—were unable to make headway and 
remained perfectly stationary in the air 
for a few seconds. I shot, the point of 
the gun elevated to meet the rising 
birds, but the shot of course went over 
them and did not connect, the ducks 
veered with the wind and were away 
like lightening. The Senator gave me 
an expressive look but did not say any- 
thing. What were a couple of small 


ducks when we were after the noble 
Canada goose? 

It didn’t take us long to excavate a 
hole large enough to accommodate two 
good-sized men and spread some straw 
over the newly turned soil at its mouth. 
We had scarcely gotten settled in the 
pit when we were aware of the first ad- 
vance of the thousands to follow. They 
were the wavies. It appeared to me 
like a storm of snow looking out from 
the pit. A friend had loaned me a 
goose call on leaving, so I said to the 
Senator, “You shoot first and I will 
blow on this thing.” which proved 
useless. He shot several times without 
results. They say a goose traveling in 
ordinary weather flies at ninety miles 
an hour. I den’t know, but partly fly- 
ing with the wind, the rate must have 
been very fast indeed, but after we got 
wise to it, the geese came tumbling 
down. The Canadas followed the 
wavies. We seemed to have more suc- 
cess with these. 

The Senator left, and while he was 
away a small flock of Canadas passed 
within easy shot, going toward White- 
water Lake where they congregated in 
thousands. In duck shooting, my ex- 
perience has led me to watch a small 
flock before firing. It often has hap- 
pened, while they were within range, 
that two would pass together, so that by 
firing at the moment, you get both 
birds. It so happened in the case of this 
small flock of Canadas, two came to 
earth and another turned over but re- 
covered to go some distance and fall. 
How many we shot that day, with the 
wind blowing such a gale, carrying 
them beyond our sight, would be hard 
to tell. A few days after a farmer liv- 
ing on the adjourning section, incredible 
as it may seem, said he picked up a dead 
goose in his yard. When examined, he 
said it must have been shot through the 
heart. His building must have been a 
quarter of a mile from where we were 
shooting. 

W. S. COTTINGHAM, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





Thank You, Mr. Clarke 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Pee find enclosed my check for 

$4.50 to cover my subscription to 
FOREST AND STREAM for three years 
and for the Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
in full leather cover. 

I consider this a very generous offer 
on your part. Perhaps this is due to 
the fact that in my opinion there is no 
other magazine of a nature similar to 
yours in which IJ take as much interest. 
The material published in it has a 
ring of truth, which I suppose is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the stories 
and articles are backed up by actual 


experiences. 
P AMBROSE M. CLarKk, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Some First-Hand Grouse 
Observations 
(Continued from page 557) 


then the mound fell in and in its place 
a partridge raised up his head and 
neck. Then he hopped out, shook him- 
self, and flew up into a birch tree. I 
started to see if there were any more 
there and stirred out three more that 
were further in under the ree where 
there was no crust, for be it known 
that no crust forms in the deep woods 
unless the snow melts or it gets soft 
on top from sunshine or rain, as the 
wind doesn’t pack the snow in the thick 
brush. There is very. seldom any crust 
on the north side of a hill or a thick 
clump of trees. I have seen where 
foxes and wolves have dug the snow 
up to get the grouse and I once saw 
where a fox had been digging after a 
grouse, and I could see where the 
grouse had risen out of the snow about 
four feet from where the fox quit his 
digging and jumped for the grouse, but 
there were no feathers so I don’t think 
the fox got the grouse. 

Once while hunting, I stopped near 
a small clump of bushes to wait till my 
dog should run’a rabbit that way. 
While waiting there, I had the treat of 
my life. I was looking across an open 
space when a partridge flew across it 
down into the snow not more than ten 
feet from me and disappeared into the 
snow. Before I could get my breath, 
another and another came until seven 
had come to roost there in the snow. 
To have the good luck to see that is 
uncommon, as the grouse are finical 
about spectators when they are going 
to roost. I have seen them three other 
times at a distance do the same thing, 
but never close enough to see plainly 
but that once, and as near as I could 
make out, the grouse does not carry his 
head straight out when he hits the snow 
(as he does when flying) but holds his 
head well back and up so that the craw 
or breast strikes the snow first. ' The 
wings are folded or nearly so, not 
spread out as when they alight on the 
ground, and I am sure that they force 
their way through the snow a short 
distance from the place of entrance be- 
fore they curl down to sleep. I did 
not disturb those that alighted so close 
to me, as I knew that they had gone in 
there for protection, but I have looked 
closely at other such places and they 
always showed that the grouse had 
traveled from three to-eight feet after 
alighting in the snow and the snow al- 
ways filled in behind them. 

I think that they use their wings to 
1elp themselves ahead, and the wings 
apparently helped fill the space behind 
them as I have more than once found 
the marks where the wings were flut- 
ered, always at the end where they 
slept. I have found little tunnels they 


what a whale of a 
difference just a 
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VLED 
FRANCOTTE 
GUNS 


HE purchase of a good gun 

should be made from _ experts 
who understand gunsmithing and 
help select the correct gun for you. 


See the V. L. & D. Francotte, the 
marvelous, hand made, Belgian Gun; 
of perfect balance and mechanism. 
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Ole Evinrude'’s New (151 
Quick Detachable 


Rowboat Motor 42 a 


Weighs less than 17Ibs. per H. P. Easily car- 
ried with you anywhere you go, Fastensina 
jiffy to any boat and away you go. No row- 
ing, no work, no bother, Just ride and enjoy 
the greatest ‘of water sports. Slow downfor | 
fishing. Speed up for racing. E 


Write for FREE Catalog 
describing 12 exclusive features, especially the 
Propello Pump, Ole Evinrude’s latest invention, 
Only Elto hasit. Write today, 

ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., wes 
Is. 


Manufacturers’ Home Bidg., Milwaukee, 





, & ForlourLoat 
For 





lofever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
je ina 
wh 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times, 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 
standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26in., 20- 

ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 


championship at the Olympic 


gamesin London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
foroverS50 yrs. Write forcatalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 











SEE A MILE OR MORE 


with Biascope. Magnifies 6 times. Light, practical, 
powerful. Madein America. At 
dealer or postpaid in leather case. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 
807 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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have made in trying to get out where 
the snow was harder, but never an open 
tunnel where they went in. 

Would like to hear from some other 
comrade of the woods about this. 

Why do we never find the skeleton 
of a bear that died a natural death? 
They sleep through the winter in holes, 
hollow logs, stumps, under heavy brush 
piles, etc. Why don’t they leave their 
bones there? They undoubtedly die 
there sometimes. I have never seen nor 
heard of a bear skeleton being found 
in the woods. Have seen bones of 
nearly all other kinds of animals, but 
bears, no! Who has? Who knows 
what becomes of them? 

W. A. SUTFIN, Marysville, Calif. 


Blue-wing Teal land Trap 
Loads 


(Continued from page 531) 


Ducks were now coming to us in 


greater numbers, almost in flocks, and 
very close to the water. They came 
so suddenly and fast that we did not 
have many chances on the incomers, 
and it became again a case of back- 
breaking twisting around to get a go- 
ing-away shot, And we were. not get- 
ting results for the number of shots 
fired. 


SUDDENLY conceived an_ idea 

which I communicated to Hank. 
“Say, Hank, those ducks are coming 
too low down.” “Well, who is doing 
the flying?” said Hank. I suggested 
that next time a bunch came straight 
toward us low down we should both 
jump to our feet and wave our guns 
just before they came within range, 
supposing that they would raise up 
and give us some good shots going 
over high. Hank agreed. Hank al- 
ways agrees. 

About a dozen were circling over the 
north lake and threatening to cross 
over us. When they finally headed for 
us we waited until they were about 
fifty yards out, then both jumped up 
and wildly waved our guns. What a 
scramble! Some started to climb, oth- 
ers wheeled to right or left, and others 
came right on straight at us, and we 
became so confused that neither of us 
got a feather. But we steadied down 
very soon and picked on the high ones 
and found that our little stunt worked 
like a charm. We learned just the 
right time to expose ourselves in or- 
der to create the desired result. The 
easy shots were on those that tried to 
turn back. These seemed to stop dead 
in the air, and required very little lead 
to connect. 

More than once we had a good laugh 
at our own antics. When we com- 
pared our “stunt” to the precautions 
that are usually required to bag ducks, 
we must have looked queer to any dis- 
tant observer. We were supposed to 


be in a “blind.” An observer looking — 
our way would see two boobs suddenly 
appear out of nowhere, dance wildly 
about for a moment swinging guns, 
and then they would probably hear 
our shots, without being able to see 
what we were shooting at. 


WO gadwall were coming our way 

and this time we stayed in our 
blinds as those ducks usually fly high 
enough to suit the most exacting. We 
offered them some good doses of sixes 
and trap loads and both connected. 
Then came more blue-wings and with 
each flock that came we had to repeat 
our dancing exhibition. But as I said, 
it was getting the -desired result. Our 
bag was getting higher, mostly blue- 
wings. They are small, but who could 
wish for any nicer in front of you 
steaming on a platter with oyster 
dressing and sweet potatoes? Don’t 
get sore, I was only “reminiscing.” 

There came another bunch headed 
our way. Come on, Hank, let’s dance 
a while. Up we jumped and stopped 
three more. And so the afternoon 
wore away, with the shooting just con- 
sistent enough to keep us interested 
and wide awake. At sundown we 
must stop. Gathering up our ducks 
and shells we started for the car to 
review the results of our friends’ sport. 
They arrived shortly with a more 
varied bag than ours, tired legs and 
wide smiles. And Murray had more 
ducks than any of us. 

Combining our bag, we found that 
we had almost the limit, mostly blue- 
wings, with qnite a sprinkling of gad- 
wall and redhead. It is customary on 
all of our shooting trips to divide the 
bag equally among the members. We 
separated each kind of duck into as 
many piles and then divided these spe- 
cies equally among the members, so 
that each received the same kind as 
well as the same number. 


HEN this ceremony was over La- 

,Bine gave us a startled look and 
felt in the back of his hunting coat, 
saying that he must have left one duck 
there by mistake. He pulled out an 
enormous greenhead mallard in full 
plumage, and dropped it on the ground 
with apologies for the oversight. 

Now, those blue-wingss, gadwall and 
redheads certainly made a generous 
looking bag as they lay there on the 
ground in four assorted piles. But 
listen, when LaBine dropped that old 
greenhead, and he lay there with that 
long green, glossy neck stretched out, 
with the beautiful markings of the back 
and wings exposed to us, he looked like 
a king lost in the desert. All of those 
other ducks passed into insignificance, 
at least for the moment. They just 
faded out of the picture. Of course, 
we all registered cool disdain and po- 
lite indifference and a few other things 
and suggested that the possessor toss 
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the greenhead over to his pile; it was 
only one more duck anyway; and blue- 
wing teal were the finest table ducks 
in the world; and sometimes mallards 
were old and tough. And you can’t 
divide one greenhead four ways. 

It was a happy party that started 
for home, with lots of gas, tires in 
good condition, and with plenty of 
time to reach home for a good night’s 
rest. And then, visions of the duck 
parties that were already arranged be- 
fore we left home. That is one pre- 
caution that I always take before I 
go on a hunting trip. Those duck par- 
ties hold a charm for me second only 
to that of the actual sport. A duck 
dinner, with friends who have not been 
able to take the trip, is something just 
a little different, cannot be done at all 
times of the year, and seems much 
more enjoyable when you have been 
one of the shooting party yourself. 


Getting a Turkey Under 
Difficulties 


(Continued from page 558) 
and started in the direction of the 
wounded turkey. I had to run with 
my head down to protect my face from 
numerous bushes which proved to be 
directly in my path. From the sound 
of flopping wings I could tell that I 
was only about ten yards from my 
goal, and holding the gun at my waist 
[ pointed it slightly over the spot 
where I supposed the turkey was and 
pulled the trigger. The momentary 
fash from the muzzle of the gun 
showed me that I had estimated cor- 
rectly. The turkey then jumped over 
1 bank into a branch and started run- 
ling up stream. I was only about six 
‘eet behind him now, and as he jumped 
mut on the other bank I literally fell 
ight on him, and he was my meat. 
3y this time I had completely lost my 
earings, and as I was in a piece of 
yvoods containing about a _ thousand 
ieres, I had to make use of a compass 
vith an illuminated needle before I 
ould start back to camp with a 
wenty-one pound gobbler on my back. 


When the Fish Loses the 


Battle 
(Continued from page 553) 

ven a moderate-sized fish, so I had 
9 allow him to have his way. Into the 
urrent he went, and after a few darts 
his way and that he went down to the 
ywer end. 

At last he weakened, and after 
few short rushes around in the eddy 
pulled him as far up on the shore as 
ae water would float him. A three- 
ound trout, the largest one I had 
aken in eight years of ardent fishing, 
ell for a lure and a hook that the 
mall boy would think insufficient for 
atching minnows. Hard luck indeed, 
or the fish. p 
















) | f  Deer—Moose—Caribou 


/ When you go hunting, you want to see game, not other 
hunters. You want to hear the “call of the wild,” not 
the honk of motor cars... Plan your fall hunting trip for 


CANADA 


Write now for full information to A.O. Seymour, General Tourist 
Agent, Canadian Pacific,3943 Windsor Station, Montreal, Canada. 
The best hunting grounds are easy to reach by 


|\Canadian Pacific 


In Flight! 


Game birds fly fast on the southern flight—and 
high! Often out of range of the ordinary gun. 


However, you needn't experience the disappoint- 
ment of shivering in your blind this year, while the 
birds go roaring by beyond the reaching-power of 
your gun. 


Equip yourself with one of the new 


L. C. Smith Long Range Guns 


then you can bring them down at distances which 
make other shooters hold their fire. 


The L. C. Smith Long Range gun is chambered for 
the modern high-power 3-inch shell, and bored to a 
longer, tapering choke. It makes clean kills con- 
sistently at 80 yards. Examine your dealer’s stock 
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HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, N. Y.C, 
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LYMAN No. 48-W 


For WINCHESTER 54, .270 cal. 


The sight recommended by prominent rifle- 
men for this new bolt action rifle. Micrometer 
“click”’ adjustments. Each “‘click’’ changes 
point of impact approximately 14” horizontally 
or laterally at 100 yards. Easily mounted. At 
your dealer's; or mailed direct, complete with 
target disc as shown, for $11.50. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn, 


Use LYMAN SIGHTS 


THEY BETTER YOUR AIM 


RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 
forever. It’s dif- 
ferent, better and 
sure lighting. No 
flint, no friction, 
always sure, 
- safe, handy, 
clean and economical, and 
is no expense to. the 
smoker. 


ab If your sporting-goods 
ealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and 50c and we will 
send you one of these lighters. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway, New York, N.Y . 





Improve Your Shooting 
SUPER TARGET MODEL—Only $17.95 


9% inch _& - - 
Barrel = 
Every sportsman, trapper and hun 
will want one of these well balanced & 
.22 Cal., 7-shot target shooting re- 
volvers. Shoots the .22 shot, .22 
long and long rifle cartridges. <Ac- 
curately rifled for fine marksmanship. 9!/2-inch 
barrel, American made. Blue finish, large range 
grips. We are making the price especially low, only 
$7.95, Postage Paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. We cannot accept C.0.D. orders 
at this low price unless accompanied with $1.00 deposit, 
EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP., 
258 Broadway, Dept. 558 New York 


J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘siower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 




















328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


Squab Book_ FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. ake money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
.. our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
502 HSt., Melrose High., Mass. 













Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 


By D. C. BEARD 


Easily workable directions accompanied by 
very full illustrations for over fifty shelters, 
shacks and shanties ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to a fully equipped log cabin. 


243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 
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The Cougar that Meant 
Business 
(Continued from page 551) 


when the smoke cleared away, I saw 
him struggling on the ground not ten 
feet from my face. The bullet had en- 
tered his breast and thus ended the 
career of the only panther I ever had 
to kill in self-defense. 

“TI found my bear dog nearby, and, 
from the looks of the poor fellow, he 
had given up his life dearly. Just 
why I never heard the noise has al- 
ways been a mystery to me, unless, be- 
ing so worn out, I was dead tired. 

“T placed my faithful dog in the 
ditch where I had spent the night and 
covered him up the best I could, and 
then I headed for camp with a sad 
heart, pondering on the loss of my 
once faithful companion.” 


Possibilities of the .410 Bore 
Shotgun 


(Continued from page 530) 


“big shot’—the biggest he can get— 
and is given No. 4 (around 48 pellets 
to the charge) with which very few 
guns will pattern sufficiently closely 
to kill a rabbit beyond 30 yards. Of 
course many rabbits are shot under 
30 yards, and perhaps that is the an- 
swer as to why the No. 4 shot. 

In all the high class 410 bore car- 
tridges, the shot is as uniform in size, 
and as spherical and as highly pol- 
ished as the shot in the larger gauges. 


The Ruffed Grouse Dog 
(Continued from page 528) 


have lost about twenty-five per cent. 
of bone and substance, have become 
extremely nervous and _ difficult to 
handle. They are racing, ranging ma- 
chines with an intense instinctive desire 
to hunt bevies of quail. It is difficult 
to work them on single birds, and un- 
less the country is open it is hard work 
to keep them on the course. Their in- 
stincts have been sharpened but their 
intelligence has been dulled. 


T were well for the cover dog sports- 
men to take a lesson from the breed- 
ing of the modern field trial setter. 
Their ancestors were large, handsome, 
intelligent, useful dogs, and many of 
the good qualities that have been lost 
might have been preserved by a com- 
munity effort. 

Briefly, the creating and maintaining 
of a cover setter is largely a matter of 
community effort under the control of 
a properly organized body. It is the 
breeding plan that is responsible for 
our most typical breeds of cattle, and 
sheep. It will work as well with the 
setter. 
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Hunting Big Game in the 
Nipigon Country 
(Continued from page 517) i 


minutes from a placid riffle to a dan- 
gerously rolling sea. As we rounded, 
the point into the open lake and got — 
the full sweep of the wind, I realized 
why our outfitter had equipped us with 
125-pound freight canoes. No smaller 
canoe could have lived in the sea we 
struck, 


HE waves were rolling three feet 

high, and dashing on the rocky 
shore throwing the spray high in the 
air. Looking at the tumbling waves I 
could not possibly see how we could 
ever cross this open stretch between the 
two islands. However, Joe said noth- 
ing and kept on paddling, so I was 
game to try it as long as he was. Joe 
swung the canoe head-on to the waves 
and we paddled with all our strength, 
To have gotten sidewise in the trough 
of the waves would have meant an 
instant upset. We shipped water con- 
stantly and were soon drenched with 
spray and rain. It seemed we were 
hardly moving, although we _ were 
straining every muscle. At times as 
the canoe would drop head-on into a 
big trough I could not see the land. 
The wind was so strong that it would 
literally snatch the top off some of the 
waves, carrying the sheet of water 
ahead a hundred feet over the hissing 
white caps. It took us two hours of 
the hardest paddling to make the other 
island. 


Nie landed in a grassy bay and 
turned the canoe over our duffle. 
Fresh moose signs were plentiful but 
we could find no caribou tracks. We 
took to the bush again, hunting up a 
steep mountain-side where Joe thought 
there should be good feed for caribou. 
After three hours in the pouring rain 
we gave it up and returned to the 
canoe. Soon we had a hot fire going 
under some thick cedars that kept off 
the worst of the driving rain. A cup 
of strong tea and some wet bannock 
cheered us up, and at about three o’clock 
we started out again in the canoe. The 
storm had increased in fury and we. 
hugged the shore as much as possible. 
We paddled on to another island, where | 
we landed, determized to make camp, 
as we were both wet and chilled 
through. After some searching we 
found a big rock in a clump of small 
spruces and here we built a big fire. 


E carried the canoe from the lake 

and turned it over, a short way 
from the fire, and prepared for a bad 
night in the bush. As night advanced 
the storm increased, and when we 
crawled between wet blankets on equal- 
ly wet boughs, it was snowing and 4 


i 


heavy thunder storm was coming 
nearer every minute. The canoe was 
some protection, but the snow and rain 
would drive in first one side and then 
the other. The thunderstorm seemed 
to break right over our island, and for 
a while bright flashes of lightning were 
closely followed by heavy peals of 
thunder. Our fire was soon put out by 
the rain and we went to sleep with the 
ground heaving under our heads as the 


wind rocked the small spruces to their 


roots. 


We were up early and found the 
storm raging unabated. More tea and 
bannock, which Joe always spoke of as 
“Coo-kees,” composed our breakfast. 
At daylight we were in the canoe again, 
going before the wind back to the 
island where the day before we had 
seen the lone caribou. 


ITH the wind behind us we made 

the crossing in 15 minutes where 

the day before it had taken us two 
hours. We landed and hunted all day 
through splendid country, but without 
. seeing any game. Moose signs were 
very plentiful, but all day long we saw 
only two caribou tracks. We camped 
that night on a runway at the edge of 
a sandy beach. The weather had 
cleared during the late afternoon, and 
as we sat before our fire drying out 
the stars were twinkling in a clear sky 
overhead. We rolled up in our blankets 
early and were soon fast asleep. It 
seemed I had just closed my eyes when 
I was aware that Joe was calling me. 
I suddenly woke up and lay listening. 
“Moose, moose! Get your gun, he 
come into camp.” I sat up and rubbed 
my eyes. Joe was out of his blankets 
and was pulling on his shoes. While I 
was trying to grasp what all the ex- 
citement was about I heard the moose. 
He apparently was on the sand beach, 
very close, and coming closer every 
minute, grunting deeply all the while. 
aie’ moose was heading for the 
runway on which we were camped 

at the end of the beach. Every few 
steps he would stop and hook his 
antlers into the brush, uttering deep 
throaty grunts. I got my shoes on, 
and picking up my flashlight sneaked 
out on the beach behind Joe. He had 
grabbed up my gun as he left camp as 
he thought the bull was after a cow 
and was apt to be ugly. When we 
stepped out on the beach the bull was 
very close to us; so close that we could 
hear him draw in his breath before he 
grunted. I turned on my flash and 
threw the light full on the bull. He 
was not 75 feet away, and was walking 
slowly towards us, swinging his heavy 
antlers with his head close to the 
ground. Under the fishlight he looked 
very big and I began to wonder if there 
was a handy tree nearby that I could 
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climb in a hurry. Before I realized 
what he was doing, Joe fired twice, and 
by the bull’s actions he was just as 
much afraid of us as we were of him. 
He turned like a flash and tore head- 
long into the bush, and by the sounds 
of his progress did not stop till he had 
put a good mile between us. 


WAS glad that Joe had not wounded 

the bull. He will be there for an- 
other hunting season, probably with a 
larger set of antlers, although the pair 
he had this year looked pretty large 
to me as he walked towards us that 
night. 

We returned to our camp and stirred 
up the fire which was almost out. Joe 
crawled back in his blankets, but for a 
long time I sat there watching a won- 
derful display of northern lights. The 
next morning we returned to our main 
camp. It was a perfect October day, 
clear and quite warm. Mike had killed 
a fine moose during our absence, as had 
two other members of our party. The 
following day we broke camp and re- 
turned up Mud River to Bill Bruce’s 
headquarters. My caribou still roams 
the islands of Lake Nipigon. Another 
fall I hope to go back and, with Joe 
as my companion, hunt once again 
through that wonderful game country. 


“About Forty” 


(Continued from page 524) 
brains; no further explanation was 
needed as to why it had taken the 
lure. 


ee last day out saw a stiff breeze 
coming from the East. ‘When the 
fish bite the least” (if there is such a 
time) and very little fishing was done; 
however, fishermen are nothing if they 
are not industriously persistent. I 
honestly admired the tenacity with 
which they stuck to their task and was 
really astonished when I learned their 
plans for the last night. In a last des- 
perate effort to solve the mystery, they 
had concluded the fish must be feed- 
ing at night, and determined to make 
a last try. 

By this time my timidity was gone. 
I had grown quite bold and did not 
hesitate to pick what I thought was 
all kinds of fun at their ideas of fish- 
ing. I frankly admitted I knew noth- 
ing about fishing, and it was frankly 
admitted they knew all about it, but 
on the theory that results count, I 
took the position that you didn’t have 
to know all about fishing to be able 
to catch no fish. 


HIS idea of fishing at night time 

was a new one to me. I had heard 
of spearing fish at night and in my 
boyhood days, had been guilty of the 
unpardonable sin of setting a_ trot 
line across the river for the mongrel 
catfish, but the idea of casting at night 
was too much for me. 


A myriad of stars glistened in the 
sky at nine o’clock as they set off to 
the larger river; while I, tired from 
a long tramp in the woods in the after- 
noon, went to bed. 

I Brent soundly, but awakening in 
the small hours of the morning, found 
the fishermen had not returned. I got 
up, donned my hunting coat, and start- 
ed out to learn what luck was theirs. 

It was a beautiful night, the moon 
hung, a golden crescent in the sky, 
eclipsing the myriads of stars, leaving 
only one here and there, like silent sen- 
tinels in the great blue dome above. 

Across the St. Francis the graceful 
lines of one of the prettiest of the 
many charming Ozark hills, rose like 
a great black sentinel guarding the 
glistening waters that seemed alive 
with hundreds of the finny tribe. 


A S I made my way silently up the 
stream, I heard a muffled swerv- 
ing of a slowly moving paddle. Look- 
ing closely, I saw the erect figure of 
Sperry, his body tense and motionless, 
save for an almost imperceptible move- 
ment of the arms, guiding the boat 
with the skill of Old Powhatan him- 
self. Gray was in the other end of the 
boat. To add to the accuracy of his 
cast, he was kneeling instead of sit- 
ting. With the speed of lightning, the 
line flashed through the night, the white 
feathery lure riding on the moon-beams 
and darting with serpent-like accu- 
racy into each little nick of water 
along the shore. Perhaps I watched 
a dozen casts when suddenly the boat 
itself seemed to turn from its course. 
I heard the buzzing of the reel as a 
few more feet of line were let out for 
safety. Then without a word from 
either man, I watched the fight for lib- 
erty that thrills the heart of every fish- 
erman and makes hours, days, weeks 
spent in the quest seem as naught com- 
pared with the joy of that movement. 


UT, soon the skillful hand of the 

experienced fishermen had worn 
out the sportive bass. Slowly, the reel 
was wound in, a last struggle in mid- 
air, a dripping toil-flaunting defiance 
to mankind and the moon, another skil- 
ful hand with net poised to just ex- 
actly the right angle, and the catch 
was in. How often that had happened 
before I didn’t know. Nor did it seem 
to matter. Not a word was spoken, 
even then. The paddle was again 
taken up by the steady hand of faith- 
ful Sperry. Again his body became 
taut with the thrill of conquest. Again 
the boat swung back along the shore, 
and again the long lash of the whirling 
line whipped the waters. Thrice was 
the scene just described enacted, and 
never in all my years had I felt the 
same commingling of emotions that 
came over me as I stood and watched. 
The things I had dared to scoff at were 
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mere preparations for this consumma- 
tion that only real men can know, 


S I watched, an understanding 

came to me of the companionship 
of these two men. Sperry, guiding the 
boat with the accuracy of inspiration 
with every muscle taut with eagerness 
to add to the perfection of his com- 
panion’s art; and Gray responding to 
the artful movement of the boat, his 
body swaying in rhythmic unison with 
its motion. Somehow, the night seemed 
filled with music, distant at first like 
a fairy’s dream, soft and seductive as 
a siren’s song. My whole being seemed 
to become attuned to the higher emo- 
tions of the true lovers of nature’s 
allurements. 

Until that moment I had not thought 
of Dinty Hyland. So enthralled had 
I been that I had failed to notice his 
bulky form moving through the shal- 
low water some distance down stream. 
I turned in his direction. It is said 
Milton wrote his greatest work “Para- 
dise Lost” during the lonely years of 
his blindness, and that Homer sang 
the sweetest of his saga songs while 
going alone from town to town to beg 
his bread. 


T is said with great truth “there are 

times when man wants to be alone“ 
—it is then man really reaches the 
‘heights; it is then the deeper emo- 
tions of life thrill and fill him. There 
is joy in companionship, but there is 
real happiness in the companionship 
with one’s self. The joy of companion- 
ship brings its pang of parting, but the 
happiness that comes with commuting 
with one’s soul has no lingering mis- 
givings of. regret, but rather awakens 
a spiritual hope of deeper and sweeter 
and more lasting joys in some great 
realm of happiness to be. So it was 
with Dinty. If ever a man reached the 
borderland of paradise on this earth, 
he had. He was using a heavy bait- 
casting rod. His movement was quicker 
-and more impulsive than the other. It 
seemed to have a sprightly joy. From 
each thigh swung a goodly string of 
three and four pound bass while from 
his shoulders swung another half-filled 
line. Every fifth cast seemed to add 
to his conquest, and the fish seemed to 
cease their struggles quicker than those 
caught by Gray, as if the very thrill 
of his hold told them they had run 
their course, and ended at the hands 
of a true sportsman. 


Y very soul thrilled at the sight. 

A deep feeling of shame came 
over me. My ignorance, my lack of 
sportsmanship, my very insignificance 
seemed to contrast itself with the scene 
of superlative beauty. On either side 
of the waters stretched the long moun- 
tains, like the arms of the gods hold- 
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ing aloft a glistening bowl of silver 
water, while the moon hung like a 
great luminous lantern, lending a glow 
of almost supernatural light. The reel 
clicked, the heavy bait slashed across 
the stream into the shadow of the wil- 
lows and another sportive bass leaped 
into the fray. 

Just then I heard footsteps and 
harsh voices came to me._ I started. 
I listened. “Well, I knew we would 
catch no fish tonight,” came the voice— 
the voice of Gray with his inimitable 
droll. “But, if my hand had been al- 
right the first of the week’—he was 
saying in the eternal alibi—I started 
again. I turned over in the hay. It 
was only a dream, and the fishermen 
were at the shack door, as usual, 
empty-handed. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 
(Continued from page 521) 


it instantly and my man swung him 
out into the lake. He lifted him out 
of the water several times before the 
mink let go. My man then took the 
trout off the hook and put on a large 
sized bait and swung it over the mink’s 
head. The second grab the mink made 
for it the hook caught him through the 
lip and then the circus began. I got 
an old bag and we held him down and 
got it round him with nothing but his 
nose sticking out, and tried to get the 
hook out but found we had to file it in 
two before we could remove it. When 
we let the mink go, all we saw was a 
black streak making for a brush pile. 
It was bear hunting time and his fur 
was no good or we would not have let 
him take such a journey. 


HAVE often wondered from things 

I have read in magazines how the 
naturalists find out so much about ani- 
mals. I remember reading that if you 
found a family of mink and could catch 
the old male, you were quite sure of 
getting the rest. In all my experience 
I have never found the male with the 
family, for he will kill the kittens if 
he can find them, and the female tries 
to keep them hidden away. Many oth- 
ers of these kind of animals do the 
same thing. 


Still Hunting the Ruffed 
Grouse 


(Continued from page 520) 


a brook or two, the whole roughened 
and cut up with little gullies, ridges 
and ravines, swampy runs and mounds. 
Such cover being low, the birds very 
frequently top it fairly, it is .open 
enough for comfortable work gener- 


ally, and thick enough to hold the birds 
in it. In woodland I like best to tray- 
erse the bottom of ravines and along 
the base of hills, hogbacks and rises. 
This tends to force birds to fly uphill, 
with chances of catching them better 
against the light and a grouse on the 
up-grade experiences in a measure of 
course the pull of gravity to overcome 
and is a different proposition from 
swooping away on the down-grade with 
everything in his favor. 


BIRD’S first rise is very apt to 

be the farthest from the gun. He 
is out in a little open spot, dusting or 
strutting himself or gleaning for his 
appetite. He either sees or hears you 
from a distance despite all your cau- 
tion and will jump wild or lay, depend- 
ing on age and the amount of hunting 
to which he has been previously sub- 
jected, plus the degree of noise made 
as you approached. If he is too far or 
is missed on the first rise mark him 
down as carefully as may be. When 
jumped, grouse always look for a place 
to tuck away and hide and if followed 
carefully the chances are that subse- 
quent rises will be somewhere handy 
enough for you to do business. Though 
they may hear your approach, nay 
even see you, they frequently sit tight 
and close on the chance that you will 
pass them by in the game of hide-and- 
seek. Especially will they hug close in 
juniper, often not flushing till about 
to be trod upon, and if any of this 
growth is about it should be investi- 
gated first as the most likely hiding 
place. 


XPERIENCE will enable the 

shooter to divine at once when a 
bird is hit as to its likelihood of being 
a cripple. Wounded grouse, unlike 
pheasants, will not as a rule run far 
but tuck and hide away in the first 
handy spot. It is advisable to reach 
the spot where a grouse hits with the 
least possible delay however, for if but 
wing-tipped they are often dazed for 
a moment by impact with the ground 
and the shooter may find his cripple 
easily before it recovers to scuttle and 
hide. Should it not be in sight, look 
for stray feathers very often shed in 
the bird’s wake as it took to hiding 
and, lacking that, a search in the im- 
mediate vicinity will almost invariably 
reveal it. Practice in marking accu- 
rately where a bird falls and you will 
rarely lose one, unless it run down a 
rabbit or woodchuck burrow which is 
a rare occurrence. 

The ruffed grouse per se is not a 
hard bird to kill insofar as succumb- 
ing to the effects of shot is concerned. 
The hard part consists in getting the 
chance to stick the shot in. And so, 
November days become the grouse days 
par excellence. 
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ARLY in the season when foliage 

is dense, practice will enable one 
to use ears for eyes and by wing-sound 
determine whether his bird flew right 
or left, high or low, near or far as it 
flushes and departs unseen, as is often 
the case. And often as not when you 
found it again a flash of brown was 
your only glimpse and gun and charge 
had to be swung and guided by the eye 
of faith alone. But when November 
comes to turn the tables all is changed. 
Only the scanty and tattered remnants 
of what was once October’s regal man- 
tle of yellow, scarlet, purple and gold 
are left clinging to the coverts. Frosty 
nights give way to days of clear crisp 
air, stimulating as good wine, putting 
spring in the step and edge on appe- 
tite. No longer do birds plunge into 
and disappear as if by magic behind 
a leafy curtain but rise clearly and if 
in range give the gun its opportunity. 
If missed or out of range the eye has 
a chance to follow and mark the dis- 
tant flight with accuracy. These are 
the days when one surprises himself 
with an occasion double, or runs a 
string of a half dozen singles and the 
taking of each bird becomes a little 
adventure in itself. And one catches 
often now, in the naked wood on quiet 
days, a rare triumvirate of sound, each 
clear and distinct, to fall as sweet mu- 
sic on the ear of the partridge hunter. 
The roar of the flush, the boom of the 
charge and the muffled thud of impact 
of a plump body upon the forest floor 
to tell of work well done. 


Le grouse shooting one tastes the bit- 
ter with the sweet and learns all is 
not skittles and beer in their pursuit. 
There are the days when birds seem 
past all starting, or the few jumped 
afford not a single easy break but tax 
your skill, in most cases, beyond all 
limit. At such times it is well to re- 
member, these hazards are what make 
their pursuit so irresistible and that 
by the law of averages this cannot last, 
but comes again the time when For- 
tune smiles and losses are retrieved. 
And from the moment you enter on 
a sparkling autumn morning the gay 
coverts, fresh of limb and eager for the 
fray, till you limp back at sunset 
wolfish for dinner and broken with a 
delicious fatigue, you have not had one 
dull moment. You may not have been 
firing steadily, one rarely does in 
grouse shooting nowadays, the birds 
may have even been a little scarce, but 
every instant of the day you have been 
buoyed up by an ever lively hope that 
the next moment your heart would be 
gladdened by the thunder of rising 
wings. And when it did, and once more 
you wound up the career of that whiz- 
zing bolt of brown and white, you 
thrilled with a sense of pride and sat- 
isfaction such as comes with the down- 
ing of no other bird. You have a feel- 
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ing of having accomplished and done 
something in sportsman’s craft—and 
you have. 


Touring with Raymond 
Spears 
(Continued from page 538) 


available twenty-five years ago. Trained 
soldiers can make enormous distances 
under service packs—but the soldier’s 
outfit has half its weight in articles the 
traveler does not need at all. And if 
one goes tramping along, day after 
day, beginning easily, in five to eight 
mile stages, taking care of the feet, of 
the shoulders, keeping clean and com- 
fortable, making sure to have ample 
food every day—and that food of the 
right kind to supply fuel for the stren- 
uous labor of steadfast tramping—the 
heart grows braver, the body more fit, 
and the mind clearer, until the joy of 
living is had, even in mud, even in 
broiling sunshine, and even in the very 
difficulties. 

A certain endurance is inevitable. 
Whether one goes in auto, on a bicycle 
or motorcycle, or on foot, but especi- 
ally on foot or on a bicycle, the strain 
is heavy. For days it increases. The 
novelty sustains one for a week or even 
more. Then the mind confronts the 
fact of hardship. The thoughts dwell 
on trifles. A certain feeling of bitter- 
ness may ensue. “What is the use of 
it?” one asks himself. A smile of ridi- 
cule over a fence, a jeer from some 
passerby, even, may convert one into 
unreasonable indignation, or even sul- 
len rage. The fatigue seems overmuch. 
The physical discomforts increase. 
Mentally, one becomes weary, stale. 

A period of dejection may appear 
that lasts for days. The strange exper- 
ience startles, even shocks, the phy- 
sique and the mind. For me, the sec- 
ond week is the period of trial. A flat 
tire, a heating motor, a blister on the 
foot, a bit of dust in the eye—anything 
may bring one down to almost a blue- 
funk. 

From all that I hear and see,.the 
break lasts about a week, and if one 
survives this week the rest is easier— 
never too easy, but endurable, until 
the day comes when the mere details of 
living fall into the background, while 
the joy of living occupies the thoughts. 
Both the muscles, the stomach, and the 
mind must grow accustomed to the gen- 
erally violent change in the habits of 
living. 

Attending merely to the physical 
wants is not enough. The mind must 
be watched after even more closely 
than the stomach. Probably a student 
of psychology could conceive a train- 
ing for the tourist’s mind that would 
serve the same purpose in the head that 





Big Game Enters 
Depend on No. 9 


Bet where there are no bridges, where 

you take Shank’s mare or fork a 
cayuse—you find Hoppe’s No. 9 in the 
packs of the hunters you meet. 


For years their stand-by, they won't 


go without it for gun cleaning. Keeps 
their rifles and belt guns clean as a 
whistle. Removes metal fouling and 
leading. Prevents rust. 


Use No. 9 in all your firearms—gets 
the deadly primer salt. 


Oil the working parts only with 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. Pure, pene- 
trating, never gums, good for polishing. 


Ask your Dealer. Send us 10c stamp 
for sample of No. 9. Get our free Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REISING .22 
CyJutomatic 


Contains 
features 
to be had 


in no other 
22 Automatic 


THE STANDARD REISING 
634” Barrel 
THE SUPER-REISING 
10” Barrel 
THE DE LUXE REISING 
Engraved—Pearl or Ivory Handles 


Reising .22 Automatic Pistols are beauti- 
ful specimens of the best mechanical 
workmanship, perfectly balanced, of un- 
equalled shooting quality— 


The only pistol so constructed 
Three pieces 
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Send for Catalog 
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RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 






5 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
80, Mod. 1906 cartridges. Weight, 8 
pounds. Length, 424 inches; barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
down bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 

hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 

15 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 1925, 60th 
Anniversary issue, 372 pages. fully illustrated, con- 
tains pictures and historical information of all Ameri- 
can military guns and pistols (including Colts) since 
1775, with all World War rifles. Mailed 50c. Est’d 1865 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 
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U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All Carbines have the news§ 
model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions and 
parts are either new or have been refinish- 

ed by the Government and equal to new... 

Krag Rifles $12.50 Krag Sptg. Rifles.$14.00 
Sprefld. 45 Shot Guns. 4.50 Sprefld. 45 Carbines 3.50 
And other arms. SEND FOR CATALOG, 
W. Stokes Kirk, 1627-0 North {0th St., Phila., Pa. 
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10-in. barrel, double action, 
7-shot. For HUNTERS, 
TRAPPERS, ‘Target Practice. 
Shoots .22 Short, Long, or 
Long Rifle cartridges. Blued 
Steel, large walnut grip. 


8° Plas Pesthge 2 25¢ 
American made. 


Holster, fine Russet Leather. Special at.....$1 
Franklin Sptg. Goods Co. L-47 W. 63rd St.,N. Y.C. 


ore Ducks Come 


where they find food and shelter. 
Plant WILD RICE, MUSK- 
GRASS, WILD CELERY, SAGO 
POND PLANT, and other favorite duck 
foods. ORDER NOW for Fall planting. 
29 years’ practical experience developing 
natural feeding grounds. Free planting 
advice and illustrated folder. 


Terrell’s AquaticFarm 294 H. Blk. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


























Natural Wild Duck Foods | 


That will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
favorite waters. Plant now. WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS guaranteed to pro- 
duce results. Prices reduced, additional discount 
early orders. Write for expert advice, literature. 
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You can have better hunting. 
It’s all up to you. Learn 
about the new way with con- 
trolled supply and long sea- 
sons. Special privileges to 
breeders. Write for booklet, 
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R. 9-20 Springfield, Ohio 





For fishing trips, for 
=o camping trips, small size, 
light weight revolver that holds 6 
.22-cal. long shells, ejects empties. 





4” overall; 6-0z.; well made, handy, compact, sturdy 
and light, Emergency protection for any time. Sent 
postpaid $6.00. Leather holster 75c, State whether 


Blued or Nickel Finish is desired. x 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2304 N. (6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In writing to 





efforts in this question of the mind’s 
frame probably are not entirely above 
ridicule. I have found keeping a diary, 
writing in it at every rest, a diversion 
that rids one of unhappy notions. In 
these days of 5 cents classics, of 10 cent 
mental stimulants, and of the literature 
of the world in form convenient for 
the pockets, the traveler may pick and 
choose among kinds of reading for 
amusement, soothing and learning. 

I found a French harp—mouth 
organ—and marching tunes full of 
stimulant. Tramping to stirring music 
of the simple harmonica type gives one 
a curious collection of memories. 
There is a Pennsylvania hill—I don’t 
remember exactly where—which I 
climbed to an old Adirondack dancing 
tune. The two are inseperably linked. 
Floating down the Holston on a log 
raft, one bend returns as a place where 
the Baltimore Oriole replied exhuber- 
antly to the strains of Dixieland. A 
pocket volume may well be learned, 
page by page, filling the mind with 
those things a man wishes he knew—a 
language, a study, a branch of mathe- 
matics, incidents of a historical epoch 
—while one travels, whether on foot, 
on a bicycle, or in a motor vehicle. 

No matter how busily one may tramp 
or drive, the stepping or steering may 
become subconscious, and certainly be- 
comes largely automatic. The mind at 
first is fixed on the petty details. A 
hundred adjustments and _ readjust- 
ments must be made in the early stages 
of a long journey, on foot, awheel or 
in a car. But the mind is at least re- 
leased. The landscape supplies obser- 
vations and ideas. The naturalist will 
see new things. But unless one knows 
botany, geology, ornithology—the diffi- 
culty is to keep constantly engaged in 
observing, picking out new adventures 
for the mind. A few deep pages of 
classic literature can be worked into 
the mind, or a problem in geometry, or 
a verse of high poetry—and things 
learned under the circumstances of the 
highway tourist becomes an integral 
part of one’s equipment. I have in my 
own experience, found practically my 
whole living in the countles observa- 
tions and ideas that spring from 
them. 

Commercial travelers, business men, 
doctors, attorneys—all kinds of men, 
perhaps, have told me that the oppor- 
tunities of touring and life on the high- 
ways are such as to make it feasible 
to convert a mere tramp across country 
into an expedition of learning. The 
reason a walk or ride across country 
becomes difficult and nerve-wracking 
after the first week or ten days may be 
due to the mind’s hunger—shaken loose 
from its normal routines, the genius 
seeks for a time in vain for full advan- 
tages. Accordingly, the tourist on foot 
or in a house car may weil be sure to 
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add a few ounces, at least, of reading— 
learning—that long has been neglected. 
This is especially emphasized for those 
who walk, and are sure frequently, to 
find themselves sitting beside the high- 
way, resting. Those moments are cru- 
cial; mere idleness does not rest a 
tramper; he must have something 
definite to think about, though it is 
merely vain sequence of imaginary ad- 
ventures. Better a page of substantial, 
desired reading of weight, as in Tho- 
reau’s Walden, or a book of geology, or 
of botany, or of history, than wasted 
minutes, or hours of unsatisfactory, 
undisciplined reading. I had to learn 
this in my first years of wandering, on 
foot and in skiffs and on a bicycle. Ac- 
cordingly, I suggest it in this section. 

Thick soled shoes, a pack that fits 
the back, splint basket, army pack, 
leather pack, the opportunity for choice 
is wide. The straps over the shoulders 
should be rather wide, and the best 
ones are heavy cotton rather than 
leather, which is apt to change shape 
in rain or sweat, upon being greased 
when hard, or stretched when strained. 

Woolen is generally recommended 
for trampers. Thin woolen suits of 
underwear save one chills and in the 
desert or high altitudes fend off heat, 
as well as cold. The feet are always 
difficult to take care of, and one had 
better watch them for the first signs of 
strain or blister. 

Some travelers on foot or in cars buy 
cheap underwear, shirts, overalls, and 
throw them away when they become 
soiled. Others carry a pair of extra 
socks in their hip pockets. Some confine 
their dishes to a folding cup. The more 
experienced a traveler, the more he hesi- 
tates to tell the other fellow what to 
carry, what not to take, or how to do 
things. 

Every one comes to some kind of a 
routine, gathers an equipment that is 
almost—never exactly — satisfactory, 
and the old timer attains to a degree 
of skill and opportunity realized, sur- 
prising to contemplate. A friend of 
mine rigged a cart, with wheels, in 
which was loaded a complete outfit. 
With this, four people—two couples— 
walked from coast to coast. When one 
of the strollers cut her foot, the other 
three loaded her on the wagon, and 
hauled her along for a week or two. 
Two or three large dogs, in harness 
would pull such an outfit—but dogs 
must be fed and watered. Live stock 
leads to burros and horses—a touring 
of another kind. | 

I suppose, mile for mile, first and last 
cost, the bicycle is the cheapest travel- 
ing there is. Western mountains, some 
eastern grades, make the bicycle man 
dismount, but even the deserts are 
traversed by hardy and prepared ad- 
venturers, who carry ample supplies of 
water, and the art of packing a bicycle, 
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motorcycle, packbasket, must be in- 
voked to enable one to make the most 
of the space and carrying facilities. 


Overland, on the trails, vehicles offer 
all their various conveniences and 
drawbacks. The two ways of estimat- 
ing the cost, by the day and by the mile, 
and combinations of the two give one 
a great variety of choice. Personal 
inclination, pocketbook, season and 
what is wanted—why recommend any 
particular kind of touring? They are 
all worth trying, anyhow. 


Speckled Trout of the 
Adirondacks 


(Continued from page 527) 


biting at nine o’clock all right, for 
I’ve got one on.” Just then the trout 
on the end of my line came to the sur- 
face with a vicious splash and was 
gone. So much for boasting. 


Pete ak, nothing daunted, I cast 
again, tried the very same method 
and straightway hooked another. I 
was careful this time and landed my 
fish, a dandy two-pounder. At ten 
o’clock I stopped fishing with five trout 
in my creel weighing ten pounds. Just 
as I quit, pardner, using the same 
method and the same fly, started to hit 
them farther up the stream. In one 
hour he had caught his limit and we 
turned in. 


In the above instance it might have 
been the fly, or it might have been the 
method, that prompted the trout to 
strike. I am inclined to believe that 
it was the combination of the two. 
Unfortunately it did not occur to me 
to test this out at the time. 


There are times when the fly is 
everything. A certain pattern will kill 
trout no matter how it is delivered or 
fished. Another time any fly will do, 
but it must be presented and fished 
in some particular manner. Again, a 
particular fly and a special delivery 
are both necessary to insure results. 


JN par these things an angler must 
keep on tap and have ready for 
use in order to get the most out of his 
fishing. 

I remember one morning when my 
pardner was getting trout after trout 
while I could not get a strike although 
we were both using the same flies. I 
stood it as long as I could and finally 
asked to look at his fly. Upon exam- 
ining the two we found that the one 
my pardner was using had a tail, 
while mine did not. When I put on 
one with a tail I also began to get 
trout. No doubt every fly fisherman 
has had an experience of this sort. I 
know I have had several. 
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Nymphs are sometimes very taking 
on Brandy Brook, and if one does not 
have any in his book, a good substi- 
tute can be very easily made by cut- 
ting the wings from a fuzzy bodied 
wet fly. Every one must have noticed 
that at times an old bedraggled wet fly 
is very effective, while a new fly of the 
same pattern will not effect a rise. 
This is no doubt due to the resem- 
blance of the worn out fly to some 
nymph and, as a rule, any somber col- 
ored, bedraggled fly will work under 
these conditions. 


F one can happen on “Brandy” some 

evening when there is a dearth of 
anglers there, then is the time to ex- 
pect some good dry fly fishing. The 
weather should be warm and clear. 
As a rule, light colored flies of va- 
rious sizes work very well. One time 
a fan wing royal coachman will be 
the taking lure, another time the pro- 
fessor or the queen. Perhaps one of 
the best of dry flies for Brandy Brook 
is the pale buff with a dun body. 


HE sun sets over the forest wall. 

The usual evening anglers have 
not arrived and not a fly has been cast 
on “Brandy” for at least fourteen 
hours. The balmy air and the soft 
wind, together with the absolute quiet 
make it an ideal dry fly time. “Look, 
a rise; pardner, do your duty!” He 
casts, the fly softly settles on the ever 
widening ring. A splash, a gleam! 
He is hooked. The rod arches in a 
pretty curve as the trout gamely but 
vainly fights for freedom. “Look, he 
is tiring. There! He’s ours and what 
a beauty...” The evening is perfect 
and the trout are in a taking humor. 
I hook my last fish just as night comes 
into its own. He is a lusty trout and 
requires my undivided attention and 
skill to bring him to net. He is finally 
subdued and contentedly we go to our 
camp, start the cheerful “friendship” 
fire and talk over the wonderful events 
of our days in the woods. 


slap. morning we must go 

“out,” back to the work of life. 
It is hard to leave this care-free ex- 
istence, but it is necessity that calls. 
We have benefited greatly by our so- 
journ with nature and will be the bet- 
ter citizens because of it. As we drop 
off to sleep, the wild symbolic cry of 
the loon comes wafting to us over the 
spaces. It is his farewell to us, a 


song filled with the sadness of leaving 
loved scenes and a hope to see them 
again. 
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Powerful German Telescope. Brings distant 
scenes before you. Made in the heart of the 
German optical industry. Clear and accu- 







rate lenses show a brilliant image. For use 
when hunting, boating, automobiling, or on 
your vacation. Heavy brass body with 
brass slide for focusing. Objectives are 

m.m. giving large field of view. A real 
optical instrument with crystal clear ground 
lenses. Size extended, six inches. 
Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange 
make possible this surprising offer for a real 
quality telescope. Shipped promptly on re- 
ceipt of check, money order or dollar bill. 
Place-your order at once. Cash refund if 
not satisfactory. 
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The Famous Pikie Minnow 
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It’s Free! Price $1.00 
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{79 S. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 
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Spinner 
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Tied on No 8 books: ...s. | 
Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 


Prescott Spinner Mfg. Co. 
(Chas. H Stapf) 
Prescott, Wis. 


THE NEW ¥% oz., 2% in- 
Pork Rind Bait 


The ACE 
cA Heddon-Stanley Casts tike a bullet ! 


metal body, nickel or copper, GENUINE 
red fly,spinners, pork strip DOWAGIAO 
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ON THE ST.LAWRENCE RIVER, MIDST THE 
WONDROUS BEAUTY OF THE THOUSAND 
‘J ISLANDS. SUMMER SPORTS OF EVERY SORT, 
FISHING: BOATING: SWIMMING: TENNIS: GOLF: 
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FASCINATING TRIPS THROUGH ENTRANCING 
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Elevation 1,500 feet.Capacity 300. Saddle Horses, Tennis & Golf 
Daily Concerts and Dancing. Selected Clientele. 


Write For Booklet 


FE J. McNAMARA, 
Manager 
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LAKE RONKONKOMA, L, I. 


If you are looking for a picturesque 
bungalow, a real honest-to-goodness sum- 
mer home, among the healthful pines 
overlooking this beautiful lake, I can 
make you a very special offer. Located 
in the center of Long Island, less than one 
mile from the railroad station. This most 
popular forest and lakeside resort has 
many attractive features, beautiful shade 
trees, well kept lawns, the finest white 
sandy bathing beach on Long Island, boat- 
ing, fishing and many other features that 
contribute to the comfort and convenience 
of residents. Churches of all denomina- 
tions, fire protection, free library, and a 
Library Association. Easily reached by 
excellent highways: L. I. Motor Parkway, 
Merrick Road, or Jericho Turnpike. Long 
Island Railroad, running time 1% hours. 
Satisfactory terms arranged. Phone Ron- 
konkoma 10, or write C. H. Reilly, Ron- 
konkoma, L. I. 
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DOGS 





In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—SETTERS AND RABBIT 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 








POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY 
bred, hunting stock, internationally famous blood; 
$35.00 up. Clayton Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 





ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES — BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam both 
registered in Field Dog Stud _ Book. Papers 
furnished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


WANTED—BIRD DOG. MUST BE THOR- 
oughly broken on quail and pheasants. 
Saalbach, 777 Madison St., Coatesville, Pa. 


oH 


PHIL’S SPEED BEN, EX DOUBLE CROSS 
“Free Lance’? and ‘Mohawk 11” all papers, 
beautiful litter. W. A. Brown, Delhi, N. Y. 


IRISH AND LLEWELLYN SETTERS, SIX 
months old, no better bred, champion blood lines, 
25.00 each. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. 


IRISH SETTER AND POINTER PUPPIES, 
three pointer bitches, broke, all papers, priced 
right. Albert McKnight, Tilden, Nebr. 


LLEWELLYN PUPS, BLOOD LINES, 
good markings, six months old, $20 and $25. Fred 
Conley, Kansas, Ills. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. 
Thoroughbreds. Sire, Whirlwind Dog; Dam’s 
Momoney II. Mike May Fly, Lad Rodney, 
Shore’s Ben, strains. Parents registered, thor- 
oughly broken, sure bird finders. Puppies extra 
fine individuals. Black, white, tan. Write for 
photo and complete description. A. P. Barnes, 
Salina, Kansas. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. <A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


COON HOUNDS, COMBINATION NIGHT 
hunters, cat hounds, squirrel and rabbit hounds. 
Free trial before you buy. Large new illustrated 
catalog 10c. The Southern Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 


SPORTSMEN —WE SEND OUR COON, 
opossum or rabbit hounds anywhere on. trial. 
Purchaser to be own judge. List 10s. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—TREE AND BIG GAME 
hounds from mountain section of North Arkansas. 
Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COON HOUND 
Buck, will ship anywhere on 20 days’ trial, and 
guarantee satisfaction. L. Beadles, S244, Sedalia, 
Ky. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


FULL-BLOODED COON HOUND, EX- 
perienced, trees on any kind of hunting ground. 
Price sixty dollars. Will ship C. O. D. on ten 
days’ trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. S. Scar- 
brough, Mayfield, Ky., Box 144. 


MALE—GRANDLY BRED; NICELY 
marked, Excellent starter and an all day hunter. 
Whalen, Loraine St., Plattsburgh, New York. 



































HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR 
finders. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, Ill. 


HIGH CLASS COON HOUNDS. A FEW 
still trailing coon and varmint dogs. J. R. 
Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS, BEAGLE 
hounds, Fox and Blood Hounds; Setters and 
pups of all breeds. Booklet 10c, Landis Ken- 
nels, Mohnton, Pa. 


identify you, 


ICLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
ointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


ac) 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 
fand and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, 


tat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 





FOR SALE—POLICE PUPS AND GROWN 
Bitches open and bred. Pedigreed. From 
imported prize winners. Write Karnak Kennels, 
Cooperstown, N. D. 





AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES FOR 
sale. Registered stock. Dr. Hazzard, Olney, 
Missouri. 





old. Eligible to 
Forrest Gunderson, 


registry. 
Oconomowoc, 


months 


quality. Wis. 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s play- 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang 
Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 





WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 
Pies, the best child’s companion and watch dog. 
A. K. C. Pedigreed. Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, 
Hartsville, Indiana. 





FOR SALE—AIREDALE PUPS, 12 WEEKS 
old, registered. Elbert Noel, Omaha, III. 





TERRIERS 





IRISH TERRIERS — PROTECTION FOR 
Home, Auto, Family, playfellow for kids; gamest 
dog on earth. Dare Devils are only one-man 
dog. Pups for sale, not cheap, but the best Im- 
ported and American Breeding. Red Top Ken- 
nels, Teague, Texas. 





LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 





INCOMPARABLE RETRIEVERS OF ALL 


gamie;_ tireless workers; wonderful disposition; 
re Bertsch Labrador Kennels, Glasgow, 
ont. 


DECOYS 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS BLACK AND 
mallard decoy ducks, all hand-made. For prices 
and particulars write W. M. Ellis, Box 334, 
Whitby, Ont., Canada. 








WILD MALLARD LIVE DECOYS. SPLEN- 
did specimen. Good callers. $7.00 per pair. 
Alex’r Navarre, Box 75, Monroe, Mich. 





FOR SALE—ENGLISH CALLER DUCKS, 
$8.00 pair, guaranteed. Henry Tum Suden, Jr., 
a No. 41st St., Camden, N. J 


PURE BRED ENGLISH CALL DUCKS, 
5.00 pair, 2 hens and drake $7.00. 
William Peeateetack, Washington, Towa. 











LIVE STOCK 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. pty for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


CANARIES, THOROUGHBRED ROLLERS; 
vigorous healthy stock. Guaranteed full note 
singers. Popular prices. Frank Caduff, 317 16th 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE—BLUE FOXES, RED FOXES, 
mink, skunks, racoons, ferrets, opossums, musk- 
rats, squirrels, rabbits. B. Tippman, Caledonia, 

inn. 











In writing to 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


with order. October forms close September Ist. 


FERRETS 
FIRST CLASS RAT AND RABBIT HUN- 





ters. Stock guaranteed. C. E. Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 

FERRETS FOR SALE. WHITE OR 
brown. A- No. 1 stock. Write your wants. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 

FOXES 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


GUNS 


J. P. SAUER & SON—GUNS—RIFLES— 
automatic pistols. The world’s standard of quality 
for the past one and three-quarter centuries. Pre- 
war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay you 
to deal direct with the only authorized Sauer 
in America. The Sauer guarantee as well 
as our own back of every transaction. Address 
American Agents, The Milford Company, 
Milford, Delaware. 


PARKER 12 GAUGE, 





SOLE LEATHER 





case, new, 2 sets barrels. H. B. Prindle, 70 East 
45th St., New York City. 
LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 


Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 





LOAD YOUR OWN AMMUNITION 


cheaply for any rifle or revolver with B. & M. 
tools and molds. New designs, speedier and bet- 
ter. We sell primers, new empty shells and 
jacketed bullets. Belding & Mull, Inc., 806 


Osceola Road,. Philipsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE: WINCHESTER 10 GA. LEVER 


action, $35; Ithaca hammerless, 12 ga., $20; 
Syracuse, 12 ga., double hammerless, $380; 
Lefever, Stevens double hammerless, .410 ga. 
guns, new, $29; 8 ga. 40-inch single barrel, $50; 
(22, ical High Power, perfect, new, $35; 6-inch 
target, .22 cal. revolver, new, $10; .25 cal. auto- 
matic pistol, $9; .32 cal. revolver, new, $5; 10 ga. 


double hammer gun, 50 shells and case, $20. Fire 
arms list 125 guns, 10c. Send money order, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Frayseths Hardware, Milan, 
Minn. 


DUCK FOODS 





MINNESOTA HARDY WILD RICE SEED. 
Write for special price on orders for September 
delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 





WILD RICE—WILD CELERY — MUSK- 
grass bring ducks in swarms. Terrell’s famous 
guaranteed seed sent anywhere for Fall planting, 
while supply lasts. New booklet. Expert planting 
advice free. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 295H Blk., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


WILD RICE—NEW CROP SEED READY 
September first. Best seed obtainable from the 
great source of supply—Northern Minnesota. 
Guaranteed delivery in perfect condition. Water- 
fowl come where Wild Rice grows, Booklet. Also 
other best aquatic materials for waterfowl, fish 
and fur bearers—food and shelter, Write for 
literature. Geo. D. Hamilton, Box 45, Detroit, 
Minnesota. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easily. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34., East Orange, N. J. 


NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. COST 10c, 
profit $1.40; monograming autos. Experience un- 











necessary. Free samples. Worcester Monograms, 
B-92. Worcester, Mass. 

STORIES, POEMS, DESCRIPTIVE AR- 
ticles, plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Sub- 
mit MSS or write Literary Bureau, 518, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

FOR FREE SCHOLARSHIP (MAIL 
course) write Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 








GUIDE 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS 
moose and big game guide, sport guaranteed. Ex- 
cellent reference. Alex. Matheson, Toulon, P. Q., 
Manitoba, 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Remittance must be enclosed 





EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY. EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 


study course or money refunded. 
portunities. Write for 
Business Training Inst., 


Free Booklet G-53. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Excellent op- 


Stand. 








REAL ESTATE 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 


No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


ACRE 


Ozarks, $100. 
Hiram Hubbard, 1973 





FOR SALE—ONE COTTAGE, COTTAGE 


lots near Lake Umbagog. 
Cedric Judkins, Upton, Maine. 


For information write 








TAXIDERMISTS 





ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED, MOTH 


proof moose, 
uncalled for 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hayford, Taxidermist, 
shire. 


Send for prices. 


.elk, caribou and deer heads. 
deer heads at prices for mounting. 


Few 


iso Mf 


No. Conway, New Hamp- 








MISCELLANEOUS 





HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 


Tweeds direct from Scotland; the ‘ 


distinctive Sports Suits; 


‘real thing” 
hand-woven and wonder- 


for 


Tweed 


fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris 
Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


WORKING PLAN FOR CONSTRUCTION 


of gun cabinets, 50c. 
ham, Mass. 


E.-Z Mfg. Co., East Ded- 








CALL OF THE SURF 


By 


Van Campen Heilner and Frank Stick 
If you are a surf angler, here is the book you 


have long been waiting for. 


There are chap- 


ters dealing with Beach Camping—Tackle and 
Equipment—Off-shore Fishing for Tuna and 


Bluefish—Shark Fishing—Channel 


Bass and 


Striped Bass Fishing—Surf Fishing on the 


Pacific Coast—and many others. 


294 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 


$3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


221 W. 57th Street, 





PHILADELPHIAS 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SUBURBAN HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Overlooking Overbrook 
Golf ee Golf and 
Tennis privileges.~ 
On the Lincoln Highway 
Junction of the City Line 
and Lancaster ia 
Overbrook Five miles 
from Philadelphias 
City Hall. Fireproof Garage 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM, Manager 
Seven Years Manager 
... he Greenbrier... 
White Sulphur Springs W Va. 
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te BIG MONEY icy 


Avoid the guesswork and gamble—take the 
safe road to a profitable business by pro- 
ducing Silvers with the high quality pelts. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 

“Quality not quantity is the factor that 
counts in breeding silver foxes."* 


Windswept 
Si | See sata 


are selected, mated and cared for to meet 
standards of quality based on our 12 years” 
experience in raising foxes to produce fine 
pelts. 








Whether you own land or not you can start 
now to buildup a real income by one ofour 
four plans. Our customers are making real 
money. Quality pelts are ALWAYS in big 
demand. Our experts keep in close touch 
with you right from the start. They tell 
you every step to insurethe largest possible 
profits from your investments No experi- 
ence needed — and you can start without 
interfering with your regular work. 


Write today for our new circular and full 
details. 


Wind: tpt Sy ert 


2405 WINDSWEPT BLDG, 
HENDERSON, N. Y. 





LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical. 
no written answers re- 
quired. Special introduc- 
tory price $25 to first pur- 
chaser in each county. 





Dept. J. 38 W. 34th Street, New York 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 


FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 sliustrations of dog leads, training cellar, 
harness, siripping combs, doghouses, ete. Masled free 





ad v Bound Brook, New Jersey fl 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 





HAVE YOU DOGS FOR SALE? 


A display advertisement in our Kennel 
Just now, 
hunting dogs are in demand. Forms close 


Section will bring results. 


the first of the month preceding issue. 
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DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 






In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


The Sussex Spaniel ! 


A Valuable Field Dog Whose 
Popularity is on the Increase 


HE Sussex Spaniel to 

a remarkable degree 

represents everything 
in the way of docility, rare 
intelligence, hunting instinct 
and beauty of coat and col- 
oring that is implied in the 
family name. The ancestors 
of all of the spaniel family 
were carried from France or 
Spain into Britain early in 
the twelfth century. In 
course of time they became 
scattered over the kingdom 
and naturally these groups 
developed certain peculiari- 
ties of form and character 
which would adapt them bet- 
ter to the sporting condi- 
tions of the various sections 
in which they were bred and 
used. 

The County of Sussex in 
the south of England is a land of hills 
and ridges. As late as the 11th cen- 
tury it was the great wooded section 
of England and its coast lines with 
its shallows and marsh lands was the 
natural home of waders and water- 
fowl, therefore, presenting a combina- 
tion of both upland and lowland shoot- 
ing rarely met in such close proximity. 
This is the county in which the Sus- 
sex Spaniel was developed and after 
which it has been named. There was 
woodcock and grouse to be flushed 
from the coverts, rabbits to be started 
from the fields, snipe sprung from the 
marshes and ducks and geese to be re- 
trieved from the waters. 

The result of successive generations 
of careful spaniel selection and breed- 
ing to produce a dog that would adapt 
itself readily to these varied condi- 
tions is the Modern Sussex, a sport- 
ing spaniel of rare docility and intelli- 
gence which works instinctively to the 
gun and announces the springing of 
game with a clear bell-like note. 


HE Sussex” is somewhat lighter 

than the Clumber, a trifle lower 
on the legs and rather long in body, 
he must have a good skull, large hazel 
eyes with plenty of expression, pen- 
dulous lip, a nearly square muzzle, 
nostrils large, liver-colored nose and 
color of coat a golden liver, coat flat. 
It is in respect to color that they dif- 
fer from all other spaniels. The En- 
glish Field Spaniel may be almost any 
solid color, the springers any combi- 
nation of parti-colors, the cocker any 
solid color or combination of parti- 
colors. The Clumber, orange and 





Champion Clackmannanshire Klansman 
A.K.C. 431876 
Owned by Mr. F. B. Warner. 


white or lemon and white, but to the 
pure bred Sussex is reserved only the 
one color. golden liver. Their voice is 
bell tone. which also differs from other 
dogs. The Sussex has much the same 
action as the cocker, although nearly 
twice the cocker’s size and weight. 


The illustration is Champion Clack- 
mannanshire Klansman, A.K.C.-431876, 
owned by Mr. F. B. Warner. This 
dog is probably the best American 
bred Sussex in the country, only beaten 
by Havistown Mark, a dog recently 
imported, although at a previous show 
the judge gave Klan winners against 
Mark. 


LAN is a tireless worker in the 

field and a loyal companion. 
When he was about nine months old, 
his master took him into the woods, 
and while climbing up a cliff a branch 
of a tree was being used by Mr. War- 
ner to pull himself up. The branch 
broke and let Mr. Warner over back- 
wards down the hill, instantly Klan 
rushed back to his master and began 
to whimper and lick his face as though 
asking if there was anything he 
could do. 

When fourteen months old Klan did 
excellent work in woodcock and grouse. 
The Sussex and cocker need but little 
breaking. Yard-breaking is usually 
all that is required. 

In affection and loyalty the ““Sussex” 
equals the cocker with double the 
physical strength to back it up. 
Nearly all of the “Sussex” in this 
country go back to the Rose-Hill strain 
bred by Mr. Fuller of Rose-Hill, all 


It will identify you. 


of which are considered the purest 
and best types in existence. 

In New England, the Adirondacks 
and in the Alleghanies with their 
densely wooded foothills and thick cov- 
ert, rocks and rills, the Sussex should 
come into great demand, and in Amer- 
-jea. the land of opportunity, the Sus- 
-sex Spaniel should again come into 
prominence. One of these most excel- 
lent dogs in a community will cer- 
tainly create demand for others. 


Owls, Crows, Snakes and Cats 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


UST as soon as the writer finished 
Mr. J. B. Landreth’s article on 
“Crow Shooting Methods” in the May 
issue of our magazine, he made a fast 
trip to the old cabinet, got the Fox out 
and looked her over to see—well you 
know, just to see if she looked as good 
as ever. She did, and if she could talk 
she could tell better than I can about 
this game of crow killing, for it seems 
that is what we must do with them, for 
the crow is with a doubt one of the 
very worst pests we have with us to- 
day. Back in the times when this coun- 
try was not as thickly populated with 
humans as it now is, the crow was not 
near as plentiful nor as great a pest as 
he has gotten to be, and why was he not 
as plentiful then as now? ; 

There are several things which 
tended to keep him from increasing 
very fast in those by-gone days. 
First, Nature, and that would take 
a few pages to tell fully, but to be 
brief, when this land was covered 
with virgin forests from the Atlantic 
to Pacific, the crow had of course a fine 
hunting ground, but the great horned 
owl also had a very good hunting 
ground, and the owl’s favorite midnight 
supper was “crow squab.” He, more 
than all the other beasts and birds, kept 
Mr. Crow’s family to the proper size. 
After the forests went, the owls went 
too, and the owl has had every man’s 
hand and gun and trap against him. 
The owl likes fresh chicken, too, and 
whenever he lifted one of the settler’s 
chickens, his doom was pronounced and 
steps taken to see that the sentence was 
carried out. It seems the owl could not, 
like the crow, adapt himself to the 
changing conditions. The crow can get 
along with less woods than the owl. 

After the large forests of pine and 
hemlock commenced to go, it was a very 
easy matter to find the owls in the day- 
time, owing to the fact that the other 
forest trees, such as the oak, chestnut, 
etc., do not provide such cover as the 
first named ones do. It was easy to 
spot a bird as large as the horned owl 
among their leaves and branches, and 
worst of all for the poor old owl, he 
cannot see quite as well in the bright 
daylight as the black rascal. 
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DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 
Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 


free sample. 


$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book department can _ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 





DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers I break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 








SPRATIT’S 


Will keep 
your dogs 
healthy 
strong and 
vigorous 

















From puppyhood to old age, for every 
size and breed, there is no better food 
than SPRATT’S Meat Fibrine Dog 
Cakes and Puppy Biscuits. They are a 
complete, well balanced, nourishing diet 
in themselves—no other food is neces- 
sary. Take a Jeaf from the fifty-year- 
old experience of successful owners and 
breeders the world over—keep your 


dogs strong and healthy on SPRATT’S. 
SPRATT’S PATENT L’t'd., Newark, N.J. 


gat x Ss 


By 
vig Lefe fin” 














If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Pric. iz : 
So Gents The Dent Medicine Co.. %*y'v'* 





“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 

UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 


East Turnpike New Brunswick, N J. 











“Dog and Black Fox Insurance’ 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S eT lONes UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - Illinois 


SUSSEX SPANIELS 


Dogs and Puppies for Sale 
mm We have the purest blood of 
¥y this rare old English breed 
to be found in the world. 
Great retrievers and grouse 
ters. Also Cockers for field and 
house dogs. Many ribbons from 
recent exhibitions. 
ROARINGBROOK KENNELS 
JP. O. Box 783, City Hall Station, New York 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother ot 
“Strongheart”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashiand. Wisconsin 





















Beano Ven, Der Kriminal 
| Polizei. AKKC334026 $Z72782 














A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 









DELCREO 


DOG REMEDIES 


Each a specific in the treatment of 


MANGE, ECZEMA and Other Skin Diseases 


Kill fleas and other vermin 

















KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner immediately 
to register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 


FREE KENNNEL MANUAL tions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 
te arate ia ahd tre er a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 
 -palades ony ne Ne Y-4| FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 221 W. 57th St., New York 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FeO Re SA) EE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 








Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 


Teach him what whoa! means, 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


No iong 


New Prestox 
Conn. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more gue:s work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. 

Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, New York 








THE SPORTSMEN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


will make a wonderful addition to a 
sportsman’s library. This volume, hand- 
somely bound in flexible leather, gilt let- 
tered, contains a complete and compre- 
hensive treatise on outdoor subjects, 
Camping, Woodcraft, Guns and Ammuni- 
tion—Dogs, their care in health and treat- 
ment in disease—Fishing, how, when and 
where—tackle and kits for fly and bait 
casting, facts that will enable you to at- 
tain a complete mastery of the art of 
angling. A book of useful suggestions, 
any one of which would justify its pub- 
lication. 

Given free with a three-year subscrip- 


tion to FOREST AND STREAM, $4.50. 
Address 
FOREST AND STREAM 


Dept. C, 221 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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When the land came under the plow 
and a great variety of grains began to 
be grown, the crow added them to his 
menu, and with them all the different 
kinds of worms and insects which we 
all know follow the farming trail, in 
fact it seems as if his “menu card” has 
been lengthened an hundred fold, for 
notwithstanding the fact that so many 
hunters are after him every chance and 
enormous numbers of his family are 
being killed every year, he appears to 
hold his own remarkably well. Many 
authorities say he is on the increase. 
So I, for one, say to Mr. Landreth, 
“Well done, brother,” keep up your 
good work thinning out the ranks of 
this “black peril,’ and the load you 
recommend for the 12 ga. is surely 
A No. 1. It will pull them down as 
far as necessary. I would like very 
much to take the above mentioned 12 
gauge Fox and join you on an expedi- 
tion to one of those roosts you men- 
tioned, as I have never had the ex- 
perience of shooting the black fellows 
at a roost. The way we attend to their 
cases in this neighborhood is to take 
a couple good crow calls, our old 12 
gauges and lots of shells of about the 
same load mentioned, load everything 
in old Liz, and then hike to the out-of- 
the-way places off the main highways, 
pick out a nice thick clump of trees 
and hide ourselves good (for Mr. Crow 
has mighty sharp eyes). 

We use the call for just a few “caws” 
and if there are any crows in hearing 
you will know it very soon, the first 
ones to come will probably alight on 
the nearest dead tree, and you just 
keep still as the much talked of mouse. 
They will sit on the tree a short time, 
giving a few calls and then go back to 
where they came from; as soon as they 
are out of sight you commence to 
“talk” crow on the old caller and the 
first one getting in range pull him 
down. If you have not had any ex- 
perience in this game you have a very 
pleasurable surprise coming to you, 
for as long as you remain out of sight 
of the crows, the shooting and calling 
seems to get them so excited they do 
not appear to be much worried about 
some of their party being knocked 
down. If you can get a good location at 
the edge of a field where the hit crows 
will fall out in the open, so much the 
better, as a wounded fluttering crow 
or two in the grass will be the cause 
of a lot of excitement among the ones 
flying overhead. Sometimes you can 
wipe out an entire small flock of 10 or 
15 members, a pump or auto gun is 
very fine for this work, but of course 
every one knows who goes after crows 
or anything else will use his own choice 
of a gun. The writer’s preference is 
the above mentioned Fox, which was 
made to his own ideas of what a gun 
should be, for just himself, viz., 12 ga. 


It will identify you. 







32” fluid steel barrel, right bbl. mod. 
left full, and it is plenty good enough 
to travel in speedy company. It has 
automatic ejectors, which come in 
mighty handy when you are in a little 
bit of a hurry, as you will be if you | 
ever try the writer’s recipe for some. 
very good sport. | 

When you are out after crows you / 
will in all probability run across quite 
a number of snakes of the unbottled 
variety, and right here is where you 
can do a lot of good for the farmers _ 
and the country at large, for the 
farmer is the backbone of this country. 
Let the snake live, unless it is one of 
the poisonous variety, of which we 
have only two kinds here in the north- 
ern part of the country (copper-head — 
and rattler). All the other kind are 
of more benefit alive than dead, for 
their main article of food is the little 
field mouse, and they also eat enor- | 
mous numbers of the hard shelled 
beetles which are hard on some of the 
farmer’s crops. Of course they get a 
bird once in a great while, but they are. 
entitled to a change. If you ever had 
any experience with a barn in the coun- | 
try, you know how hard it is to keep 
grain safe from the mice and rats, and 
all the cats that ever lived around the 
place did not help to keep the rats and 
mice down. Just get a couple nice fat 
black snakes to take up their house- 
keeping around that barn, and see what 
happens to the rats. Here again you 
will say the black snake is hard on 
birds. He gets a few birds and some- 
times a young rabbit, but not very often. 

Let the harmless snakes alone. We 
humans have destroyed more rabbits 
and birds needlessly than all the snakes 
in America have since Columbus 
landed, in fact you might say we are 
all the time destroying Nature’s bal- 
ance. That’s the prime reason you and 
I and the other fellow have to be shoot- 
ing crows to keep them thinned down. 
We first killed the owl, the crows got 
too plentiful and now what will it be 
after the crow? 

Take the case of the jack-rabbits in 
the West. First we killed off the co-— 
yote or prairie wolf by the tens of thou- 
sands via the poison route, then Mr. 
Jack got so plentiful we had to stop 
our work on the ranches every once 
in a while and organize a big hunting 
party to keep his numbers down so we 
could raise something else besides the | 
dickens. It seems as if old Mother 
Nature knows her business pretty well, 
does it not? And every time we dis-— 
turb the balance there is some reac-_ 
tion which is not always to our benefit, 
but more often to our detriment. 


i 
CHARLES C. RUPERT, 
Oakmont, Pa. | 
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| The Lure of Rod and Reel 


At the height of the angling season, one should delve into authoritative 
works for counsel and entertainment. Books, like a willing comrade on the trail, 
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Book of the Pike 
By O. W. SMITH 


In this volume the author explains 
how the angler can know whether a 
Piven. specimen 1s a pickerel; a sreat 
northern pike or a lordly mascalonge. 
In addition there is much natural his- 
tory and scientific information told in 
; popular manner. Price ,. post-paid 
3.00. 


lend aid when it is needed; thru the ability 
of their authors, in recounting experiences 
on lake and stream and tide, they create a 
mood needful to the fullest enjoyment of 


Here are four books that should be on 
every outdoor man’s shelves. They may be 
purchased singly at the prices quoted, or 
if you are interested in an attractive com: 
bination offer, write us. 





iBank of the Black Bass 
By J. A. HENSHALL, M.D. 

This new revised edition contains the 
complete scientific and life history of 
the bass together with a. practical 
treatise On angling and fly fishing and 
a full account of equipment and tackle. 
Price post-paid $4.50. 


Have You a Copy of the Sportsman’s Book Catalog P 


If not, we shall be pleased to send you one upon request. It contains a 


list of hundreds of useful volumes on fishing, hunting, camping and kindred > 


outdoor sports. 


The Compleat Angler 
By IZAAK WALTON 


This edition bids fair to become the 
standard edition of the great classic. 
Colored  illustra- 


Kovennieeneisg tions by James 
} WIZAAK WALTON” |.) 
With Hlustrations by 


Thorpe, whose 
restful landscapes 
furnish the essen- 
tial quiet and re- 
pose that gives the 
book its exquisite 
charm and delight. 
Price post-paid 
$3:50. 


JAMES THORPE 





Tales of Fishes 
By ZANE GREY 
The author, who has ‘fished the 
Pacific, Caribbean, Panuce sandman 
lina, writes about his 
adventures with all the 





Tales of Gone 
Zane Grey 


vim and color that he & 
puts into his great nov- 
els of the West. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with 
actual photographs of. 
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the catch. Price post- 
paid $3.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING ( Co. 


221 West 57th St., New York City 
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Photo Copyright Swanson, Livingston, Montana. 
Courtesy Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Young deer slayers. Variously known as puma, mountain lion and panther, the cougar is 

America’s largest predatory beast. He is a relentless big-game enemy, and though extremely 

interesting, he must be kept well in check. Contrary to popular opinion, the cougar is seldom 
dangerous to man and will use all means to avoid him. 
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HOSE who are interested in the 
T ruffed grouse and its mainte- 

nance are often to be heard ad- 
Wocating legislation to provide long 
‘closed seasons as the most effective 
‘means for bringing back to our cov- 
‘ers an abundance of this prized game 
bird. It is a curious fact, however, 
that, owing to man’s mischievous tam- 
pering with the so-called “balance of 
nature,” the protection of a 
long “verboten” period would 
afford no protection at all, in- 
jsofar as it could be measured 
by an increase in the coveys, 
and would, on the contrary, al- 
most surely result in doing the 
bird more harm than good. At 
‘the end of a ten-year closed sea- 
‘son we might find that we actu- 
‘ally had fewer grouse than at 
its beginning. It is a pretty 
well recognized principle among 
naturalists and conservation- 
lists that, subject as he now is 
to the restrictions of game 
laws, man, in his character of 
‘predatory animal, is far less 
‘destructive than are the legions 
‘of natural enemies: the foxes, 
hawks, owls, weasels, preying 
thousecats and other vermin. 
‘To the valuable game creatures 
like the ruffed grouse the hu- 
man animal is less damaging 
‘than his associations and influ- 
‘ences. Wherever mankind moves 
he is accompanied by a vast 
and stealthy army of parasites 
‘and irregulars. The cohorts of 
ithis vermin army operate in a cease- 
less and destructive guerilla warfare 
which inflicts losses upon both the le- 
gitimate forces. 

Observe a single settler taking up 
his abode in a virgin Canadian forest. 
His first effort is to fell trees and clear 
land. Every brush heap immediately 
‘becomes a vermin fortress; the set- 
a cabin, his sheds, and even the 
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By MAJOR H. P. SHELDON 


clearings offer aid and shelter to nu- 
merous bloodthirsty little assassins 
which is denied to the grouse and his 
ilk. The weasel finds complete protec- 
tion in a man-built brush heap, or 
among the foundation stones of house 
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“Principally Grouse” 


—Tho a Great Deal Is Said About Cover Dogs, Conservation, 
and the Ethical Side of Field Sports—Part One 


falls under the teeth and talons of his 
merciless protegees. Man’s greatest 
crime against valuable small game is 
not that he preys upon it with his re- 
markably effective weapons, but that 
he fails to work proportionate destruc- 





tion upon the vermin which increases 
under his unconscious protection. 

If every applicant for a hunting li- 
cense were required to produce evidence 
to show that he had destroyed 
a certain number of owls, 
hawks, red squirrels, etc., before 
he could be granted a license we 
would only be practicing the 


and barn. So, also, with the rats, 
while the seemingly innocent clearings 
are ideal hunting country for the pi- 
rate hawks and foxes. Invariably, too, 


Major Sheldon is Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner of Vermont. A man well schooled in 


the ways of wild creatures, like al! lovers of most reasonable and_ sensible 

the New England hills he professes a special kind of game protection. Some 

interest in the ruffed grouse. This paragon of reaieralienet doubt, immenn 
, , 


upland game birds he has followed in the 
Autumn, with dog and gun, for many seasons, 
Thus he has the sportsman’s viewpoint and dis- 
cusses field tactics and shooting incidents in a 
delightful manner. 

Because he wanted to know, first hand, how 
the grouse lives and multiplies, its likes and 
dislikes, and the intimate secrets of its social 
life, he has sought the bird in the nuptial sea- 


ately pin this idea as quite im- 
possible of application— and 
perhaps it is on this side of the 
water—but the scheme has been 
at work for several centuries in 
Europe and has proved very 
effective there. 


son, throughout the summer and during the 


HE first consideration of an 

English sportsman who has 
acquired a shooting right on an 
estate is to see that the place is 
provided with a head keeper and 
a sufficient number of assis- 
tants. Their primary duty is to 
destroy vermin. Many a keeper 
has been forced to resort to the 
want ad columns because of the 
quantity of vermin that turned 
out of his beats on the days 
when the proprietor entertained 
a party of “guns.’”’ The British 
sportsman, who is generally a wealthy 
man who owns a private preserve, hires 
his keepers to do for his game what the 
American with common shooting privi- 
leges can best do for himself. It may 
be advanced that the usual hunting li- 
cense fee which is collected in a major- 
ity of the states is intended for this 
purpose, but it is a sad fact that the 
total hunting license fees collected an- 
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time of snows. So he has the naturalist’s 
angle. 

But, primarily, Major Sheldon is a conserva- 
tionist—that is his life work. From a wealth 
of experience he has worked out sound con- 
servation principles, which, combined with nat- 
ural history and reminiscences, constitute one 
of the most comprehensive, valuable and read- 
able articles on the grouse FOREST AND 
STREAM has yet published. The second and 
concluding part of “Principally Grouse’’ will 
appear in the November issue. 


the settler has added a curse or two 
to those already present, for he brings 
with him rats and mice and their sin- 
gularly ineffective “natural enemy,” 
the house cat—most deadly and per- 
sistent killer of them all. 


HE settler himself destroys some 
game, but its quantity is inconsid- 
erable when compared to that which 


ub, Co. 





nually throughout the country would 
enable the game wardens to provide for 
but a few months of the same adequate 
protection against vermin and poachers 
which the English “shooting”? enjoys 
the year around. 

Under certain circumstances, to the 
list of the natural enemies of the 
grouse, the grouse himself must be 
added. This sounds like a statement 
which will require some proving and I 
intend to demonstrate herewith. In the 
New England States, where the coun- 
try is fairly settled, we may assume 
that the grouse’s fight for self-preser- 


Nailing ’em at the covert’s edge. 
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vation is carried on against the heavi- 
est odds which the bird encounters any- 
where. Sportsmen who hunt in this 
area have observed a growing tendency 
among the birds to scatter; in some de- 
gree they seem to forsake their old 
habits of flock sociability. 


OU may recall, too, that in the last 

few seasons, you have encountered 
wide woodland areas which are appar- 
ently unused by the birds, though food, 
water and shelter are as abundant 
there as elsewhere. In nine cases out 
of ten a careful search of these locali- 
ties will produce 
one bird—and a 
very wary speci- 
men he is, too. If 
shot and examined 
you will find that 
the solitary lord of 
three or four acres 
of woodland is a 
male bird, and an 
old one. Rarely 
will you find a hen 
bird anywhere 
near, and I have 
never seen a 
younger bird of 
either sex close 
enough by to indi- 
cate that it was 
acting as a com- 
panion for the old 
fellow. The atra- 
bilious ancient is 
alone in his bache- 
lor glory for the 
sufficient reason 
that his manners 
and morals are not 
of a quality which 
recommend him as 
a next-door neigh- 


\ 


bor in a decent, industrios grouse 
community. Upon this vigorous but 
crabbed grousinality age has not exer- 
cised a mellowing and benevolent in- 
fluence. When respectable young cou- 
ples wander upon his domain he whips 
the males and harries the hens in ap- 
proved barbaric style until the visitors 
are glad enough to go on to a better 
location. 


i 


GE has rendered him sterile; in- 
stead of assisting in the produc- 
tion of fertile eggs he actually inter- 
feres in this important function by his 
continued annoyance of the younger 
birds. At this stage the old cock grouse 
has actually become an_ influence 
against the increase of his own kind. 
He is a sad nuisance, and a very diffi- 
cult one to abate. Age has given him 
wisdom, if not respectable manners, 
and he knows—the fruit of many a 
close squeak—about all that he needs 
to know concerning the tactics of his 
enemies. His very isolation is a sort 
of safeguard, for the foxes, hawks, 
owls, and weasels prefer to hunt where 
the grouse population is more densely 
maintained. 


In England the red grouse behaves 
along very similar lines of conduct, but 
his malignant influence as well as his 
whereabouts is more generally known. 
After the season’s grouse drives are 
concluded the head keeper on an En- 
glish shoot plans a special campaign 
against the old male birds which have— 
rely upon their sophistication—escaped 
the guns and taken defiant refuge in 
the “tops.” Here the keeper finds them 
and hunts them down as relentlessly 
with dog and gun as he would any 
other sort of vermin which threatened 
his next year’s crop of birds. No such 
systematic campaign is possible on the 
ruffed grouse grounds of America, but 
an open season of reasonable length 
kills off many birds which, if not at 
this stage of punitive sterility, would 
certainly pass into it before another 
season had arrived. This, coupled with 
the fact that the hunter also extermi- 
nates a considerable quantity of other 
vermin while on his shooting trips, is 
strong argument against the ten-year- 
long closed season idea. The writer 
has shot dozens of these feathered sa- 
tyrs, and in localities where he was 
enabled to keep the ground under ob- 
servation there has always been a no- 
ticeable movement among the younger 
stock to occupy the baronial acres when 
they are freed from tyranny by the 
swish of a charge of chilled sevens. 


ROUSE shooters often complain 
that the birds no longer lie well 
for their dogs and there is manifest a 
considerable agitation among sportsmen | 


b 


& 
a 

upon this subject. They urge that it 
is time to develop a new type of grouse 
dog, or, at least, a new system of train- 
ing for the breeds already in use to 
enable them to cope with the rapidly 
advancing strategy of this up-and-com- 
ing game bird. 
















HE grouse is a progressive and re- 

sponds very quickly to the uncon- 
scious training which we give him. 
Every bird shot at and missed is a 
wiser bird for the experience. More- 
over, we soon kill off the silly members 
of the family and by elimination leave 
for breading the wariest specimens in 
the woods. It is only natural that the 
offspring should acquire an hereditary 
instinct of caution and receive at birth 
some of the qualities which the parent 
fowl learned from experience. That 
something of the sort is going on is 
certainly apparent in the changed be- 
havior of the grouse family as a whole. 
Time was when a good grouse dog had 
to be either a setter or pointer, with 
the choice among experienced sports- 
men running about even. The char- 
acteristic quality sought by breeder and 
trainer in developing a grouse dog was 
caution; the racing, high-headed style 
so sought after in the quail dog was 
condemned when it appeared in grouse 
cover. In fact, it was an axiom among 
shooting men that a good grouse dog 
was next to useless on quail, while a 
prime quail dog was worse than use- 
less if he followed his quail tactics 
when grouse were on the menu. Another 
essential of the grouse dog, a require- 
ment made understandable by a con- 
sideration of the normally thick cover 
in which the bird is found, was that he 
never got far from his master. There 
is nothing so exasperating as to lose 
an hour or two out of a rare and glori- 
ous October day in trying to locate a 
dog which has worked himself out of 
sight and hearing in a birch and alder 
swamp. The best of the dogs devel- 
oped a game sense; that is, they 
learned to waste no time on ground 
that was not likely to hold a bird, but 
they worked very cautiously and care- 
fully in promising territory. It is very 
easy for a dog to over-run a bird when 
the latter is lying close, particularly if 
the bird has been flushed once, and 
more particularly if it has been flushed, 
shot at and missed. 


HAvine just dropped in, the scent 

is very much localized and a dog 
may pass within a few feet of a bird 
under these circumstances and fail to 
detect its presence, though ten minutes 
later he could hardly fail to do so, 
Owing to the bird having moved about 
a bit in the meantime, and also to the 
fact that the scent has been dispersed 
Over a wider area. Some of the old- 
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Bird ahead! Here’s an open shot for you. 


timers claim that a grouse can “hold 
its scent,” meaning thereby that the 
bird has some mysterious control over 
its efluvia, but this is a doubtful and 
futile theory since the circumstance 
can be easily accounted for naturally. 
As a youngster, I often trailed along 
after a local market shooter who, with 
the first frosts, was always afield with 
his setter bagging grouse and wood- 
cock which he shipped to markets in 
Boston. It was my impression then, 
somewhat influenced no doubt, by a 
youthful and very keen appreciation of 
the value of a dol- 
lar, that he made a 
very good thing at 
a trade which was, 
at that time, both 
lawful and fasci- 
nating. He told me 
that he received 
two dollars a brace 
for his grouse; 
woodcock, as I re- 
call it, brought a 
slightly lower 
price. His daily 
bag ran from ten 
to twenty of both 
species. He shot a 
S-h.o Tt teeapeaer = 
relled open-bored, 
ten bore Scott gun, 
and the last time 
that I ever saw 
him in the field 
was the first time 
that I ever saw 
smokeless powder 
—‘wood powder,” 
we called it then— 
cartridges. 


He was an excel- 
lent shot and, boy- 





like, my interest centered itself on the 
miracle of wingshooting. Had my 
judgment been better I would have 
spent less time in watching the shooter 
and very much more in observing his 
big setter. 


~ VEN so, my mind is yet full of pic- 
tures of that patient, sagacious 


animal at his work. Duke was seldom 
out of sight and never out of reach 
of his master’s low whistle; I never 
knew him to over-run a bird. Game was 
(Continued on page 634) 





If you don’t “connect” he'll dart back into the 


scrud oaks. 
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Smouldering wreckage, a sad sight to the forest lover. 


Commercialism or Conservation P 


An Illuminating Article on what is 


Happening in the Beaver River Country : 


N the eyes of posterity the tree rav- 
| ished areas of the American conti- 

nent will point an accusing finger 
at the generations of the past. Pos- 
terity, we hope, will be educated; pos- 
terity, we believe, will have inculcated 
in the curriculum of schools and col- 
leges the fundamentals of conservation 
in regard to the natural resources with 
which this country is blessed. It will 
recognize, perhaps, as we do not, its 
obligations to posterity. In the future, 
if there are forestlands left to us, if 
indeed there are any save those within 
the boundaries of national and state 
parks, these forests, we hope, will be 
treated not as an unlimited source on 
which commercialism can prey and fat- 
ten, but as repositories of reserve 
strength and power, as the invaluable 
storehouses of that most precious com- 
modity —fresh water; as sanctuaries 
for the propagation and perpetuation 
of wild life, and as those places most 
ideally fitted for human recreation, 
and the building up of such tastes and 
characteristics as are essential to the 
personal fibre of a great nation. 

There are few things in nature 
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more beautiful, more inspiring, more 
satisfying than a forest. Especially 
is this true of a forest in the north- 
ern hemisphere. From the founda- 
tion of rock on which it has risen to 
the millions of leaf cells which crown 
it during the fair months of the year, 
it is a living, breathing entity. The 
ground we tread on teems with life; the 
trees themselves are as alive as the 
birds and mammals that inhabit and 
take refuge in their shelter. Very often 
the life is silent. There is no place in 
the world that can be quite as still as 
a forest. Yet life and growth go for- 
ward uninterruptedly. 


[* a forest not denuded of its right- 

ful heritage one can obtain practi- 
call every necessity for existence. 
There is wood for shelter, wood for 
fuel, material for a soft bed, the skins 
of wild animals for clothing, the flesh 
of wild animals for food, the purest 
water to drink. Man can, and has sub- 
sisted indefinitely on what the forest 
has had to give him. The plains are 
not so merciful, the desert and the sea 
have no mercy at all, but a forest 


offers the very substance of itself, and 
will not see a human creature die, ex- 
cept under the most lamentable and 
unfortunate circumstances. 

It is illuminating to stand in a for- 
est and consider the toil of centuries, 
The infinite patience of nature, the in- 
finite labor, the gradual acquiring of 
soil eieonen the rotting down of a suce 
cession of trees that their descendents 
may be fed, makes us realize more than 
anything else the profound meaning 
of the word “growth.” Waste is un- 
known. Although on the surface, fallen 
and decaying timber may appear in 
that light, as an actual fact every 
smallest atom of wood is utilized in the 
construction of fresh empires. Time 
is essential to forest growth. The 
beauty and mystery of the past walk 
in the shadow of primitive trees. t 


Ne man-planted forest can attain 

this beauty or this atmosphere, 
chiefly because it is the accumulated 
wealth of ages, and artificially planted 
trees are not permitted to grow old. 
Thus, a forest destroyed is a forest lost 4 
forever. 

































One of the few wilderness strong- 
holds left to us in the eastern United 
States is the Adirondack Mountains. 
Having only a normally high altitude, 
the climate of the region is admirably 
adapted to promote the growth of a 
large variety of trees. 


NDEED, it is this very variety of 

tree growth that makes the Adiron- 
dacks so fascinating. Spruce, pine, 
balsam, hemlock and tamarack frater- 
nize with maple, beech, birch and pop- 
lar. There are thousands of acres, 
moreover, from which the soft timber 
has been removed, that retain by this 
reason their arboreal richness. 

But nothing of course can equal the 
charm of the natural mixed stand where 
conifers and deciduous trees stand side 
by side, the conifers remaining isolated 
on the higher ranges only, or in low 
Swampy country. 


EEN from an eminence, the Adiron- 
' dacks unroll beneath one’s feet in a 
sea of enchanting verdure. Surrounded 
like an island by cultivated lands, it 
rises apart, a kingdom of trees, an 
oasis of loveliness, a tempered moun- 
tain wilderness watered abundantly 
With spacious lakes and_ sparkling 
brooks, and rivers of slow current and 
mber tint. Owing to its topography, 
it is most perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the average camper. It is 
not too harsh or rugged in its natural 
features. It is a wilderness tamed, 
but a wilderness nevertheless, accessi- 


‘ 


r 





ble to all who are hungry for the 
woods and for solitude. 


FEW months spent in the Adiron- 

dacks every year, even a few 
weeks, have the power to revive jaded 
nerves, clear tired brains, build fresh 
muscle and inoculate with vigor and 
energy. The air is like champagne, ex- 
hilarating, blood-making, and the coun- 
try itself, so gracious to the eye, so rest- 
ful to the heart, yields us something to 
be measured not alone in health of body 
but in health of mind. 

Now, the forests and waters of the 
Adirondacks, like all splendid posses- 
sions in nature, have an infinitude of 
enemies. That commercialism, ruth- 
less, greedy and, alas, too often unscru- 
pulous commercialism, heads the list of 
these enemies is an indisputable fact. 


T has smelt out the riches of the re- 

gion; it is going to devour it if it 
possibly can. Not only have its claws 
already stripped the land of the best 
of its timber, and thus laid it open to 
the ravages of fire; but not content 
with this it has lately turned its atten- 
tion to the flooding of the forest, with 
the evident idea of converting it ulti- 
mately into a vast power plant. 

To serve as an illustration, the 
Beaver River dam operations offer a 
fair sample of forest destruction for 
purely commercial purposes. 

In 1923 some seventy-five hundred 
acres of the country around Beaver 
River, which lies in the central portion 
of the Adirondacks, and has long been 


A funeral pyre of hardwoods, the burnt offering to the great god Commercialism. 


famed for its good hunting and excel- 
lent trout streams, became the prop- 
erty of certain interests desiring to 
establish in this locality an extensive 
storage reservoir to be used in gener- 
ating power for pulp mills on the 
Moose and Black Rivers. 


HE complete annihilation of sev- 

enty-five hundred acres of forest- 
land may seem but a small affair to 
those more or less disinterested in for- 
est preservation. But go on repeating 
such operations in different places—go 
on damming and cutting and flooding, 
and see what the result will be. Com- 
mercialism is doing the same thing out 
west, as has been pointed out in many 
able articles on the subject, chief 
among which was one recently pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post 
by Struthers Burt, a powerful plea for 
conservation based on some astound- 
ing facts. And the Beaver River dam 
project is simply a repetition of the 
blind and selfish policy. Before the 
public knew anything about it, the 
work was well under way, and some 
thousand Jumbermen busy at the task 
of denudation. 


1 Rees question arises in the mind of 
every person interested in the 
preservation of the Adirondacks not 
only as a game park. but as a play- 
ground for the people, is the Beaver 
River dam really being built for purely 
economic reasons in the matter of 
power generation, or is it partly an ex- 
(Continued on page 639) 
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Trailing the “Bee Line Ducks” 


A Thrilling Duck Story by the Author of ‘‘Wild Bill’s Mate”’ 


“yAROLD and I had _ gunned 
iq Rickard’s Pond for five weeks 
with admirable persistency. Day 
after day we had sat helplessly and 
watched bunches of three to seven big 
“Winter Red-Legs” winnow by us high 
overhead, while no amount of coaxing 
would entice them in. So straight was 
their course, always in a direct line, 
that we called them the “bee-line” 
ducks. 

They would leave Plymouth Bay, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Kingston, as soon as the tide covered 
the feeding grounds, take a north- 
westerly course over the woods and 
pastures, coming over us about five 
minutes later. We had _ anchored 
wooden “blocks” far out in the pond, 
used a goodly showing of live decoys 
around our “blind” and had flown 
“fliers” into the air ahead of them, but 
all to no avail; the ‘“bee-liners” still 
pursued their aerial trail with un- 
swerving fidelity. 

Then we plotted their course as near 
as we could on a Plymouth map that 
we happened to possess. We figured 
their line of flight up by the eastern end 
of Muddy Pond, too far east to touch 
Great Indian, for had they visited this 
“slaughter-hole” their lives would have 
paid the penalty. Great Indian Pond 
is one deadly contrivance for duck kill- 
ing from end to end. There are four 
large “stands” with their great show- 
ing of “blocks” and live decoys; even 
the sandy shores have been banked up 
with a white sand background in which 
large duck “blocks” have been im- 
bedded so that they are visable for 
miles. An Indian Pond gunner told me 
that when a duck gets in there he 
doesn’t know how to get out. One day 
a single duck completely circled the 
pond three times, while the gunners 
from each “stand” blazed away in turn 
until at last somebody shot it, or else 
it was frightened to death, he never 
was quite sure which way it was. A 
single “‘stand” has been known to ac- 
count for eight hundred ducks in a 
season; multiply that by four. 


AROLD and I knew where the 

“Dee-liners” came from but we did 
not know where they went. Late one 
afternoon as we sat bemoaning our 
fate, and trying to figure out how to 
find the “haunt” of these spirit ducks, 
our decoys let out smartly and we 
jumped to our feet. Two “bee-liners” 
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were returning from their stronghold, 
one of them flying low. ‘Nail that low 
one,” I whispered; we were not taking 
any chances so we fired together. Down 
he came receiving the double charge. 
In an instant I had my knife-blade into 
his crop and stomach. “Going to eat 
him raw?” asked Harold. “No, but I’m 
going to see what this fellow eats,” I 
retorted. In the stomach I found a 
portion of undigested herb or tuber. It 
was of a kind I had never seen before, 
but I had an idea it grew in or near 
Snappet Swamp. “There’s your clew, 
Dr. Watson,” said I, holding it toward 
my companion. “Right you are, 
Holmes,” said he, “now let’s see you 
find the place where it grows.” 

A straight line from the direction in 
which the duck had come took us just 
outside of Snappet Swamp. For the 
next three days we gave little time to 
gunning, but devoted a great deal of it 
to detective work. 


E blazed trees all along the line, 

making our observations when 
the ducks both came and went until 
about dusk on a certain 
afternoon we waded 
into a little mud-hole. 
It was new to me, I 
had never dreamed of 
its existence. Imme- 
diately we began to 
claw around on the 
muddy bottom until we 
found what we were 
looking for—the identi- 


cal herb. ‘Tomorrow 
morning,” said I to 
Harold. ‘So be it,” he 


agreed, and we shook 
hands solemnly. 

I awoke with the 
sound of rain lashing 
against my windows 
while great gusts of wind shook the 
house thoroughly. I lay listening for 
a while, then my ’phone rang. Jump- 
ing out of bed and lifting the receiver 
a sleepy voice came over the wire: 
“What do you think about it?” “Just 
the same as I thought last night,” I 


returned. “Pretty rough morning, 
ain’t it?’ continued the voice. “So 
much the better,” I answered. ‘You 


can’t expect those ducks to hand them- 
selves to us on a silver platter, can 
you?” Came a partly-stifled yawn: 
“Well, I'll be there with the team in 
half an hour.” I hung up quickly for 





fear he would back out, jumped into 
my clothes and made my way to the 
kitchen. 


OXY, my English Setter, came 

slowly across the floor to greet me; 
she knew something was up and che 
wagged her tail understandingly. “You 
can’t go, lady,” I told her, stroking her 
silken ears. She seemed to understand, 
for her tail dropped despondently; she 
had been sick for a week and was just 
getting to be more like herself again. 
I did not want her to go into the 
water—which she surely would do if 
there were ducks to be brought out— 
neither did I wish to take her into the 
rain. 

Finally, with breakfast over and 
Harold waiting, she begged so hard we 
had not the heart to refuse her, so we 
stowed her away under the seat and 
began our five-mile journey. 

How hard it rained as we jogged 
along the old Plympton road through 
sloughs and mud puddles! The horse 


alone was able to stick to the right 
course. 


By the time we reached “the 
parting of the ways” 
where the road leads 
down to Muddy Pond, 
we were soaked from 
end to end, and there 
were yet two miles to 
go. The tall pines 
fairly “buckled”  be- 
neath the heavy north- 
easter; the wind must 
have been sweeping 
across Monk’s Hill at 
sixty miles an hour. 
Twice we were forced 
to get out and remove 
fallen trees from the 
road; it was too wet 
for conversation so we 
sat and soaked. 

At last we reached the pine entrance 
to Snappet Swamp. 


ERE we left the team with Roxy 

fastened securely beneath the seat, 
and made our way along the dark rain- 
soaked wood road around the swamp to 
where it just touches the western end; 
the mud-hole was but a short distance 
away. 

Despite our best efforts we put out a 
big bunch of ducks and could hear them 
go tearing off into the darkness. “All 
the better,” grunted Harold between 

(Continued on page 630) 
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Deer 
Are Plentiful 
in the 
Cascades 
Where Still 
Hunting 
Isa 
Vigorous 
Sport 
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“Fin” Whitney and his two bucks at Dog House Cabin. 


Buck Hunting in Oregon 


each year for a Fall trip into the 

Cascades; and as the buck season 
approaches, the fever begins to rise 
until it reaches a climax on the opening 
day with a delirium in which business 
and family are usually forgotten and 
left to shift for themselves. Hugh 
Black, Grover McDonald, “Fin” Whit- 
ney and I planned to leave in Septem- 
ber. 

September 20th rolled around none 
too soon and hurriedly we made prepa- 
rations. Hugh Black is an old packer 
of no mean ability and throws a beauti- 
ful diamond hitch, so we decided to get 
horses at one of the ranches and pack 
in ourselves and save the expense of a 
packer and guide. The country is tre- 
mendously mountainous and wild, but 
most of us had been there before many 
times and were thoroughly familiar 
with the lay of the land. Hugh and 
Grover pulled out in the early evening 
about six hours ahead of us, in order 
to secure the horses and ride them to 
Campers’ Flat, so as to be ready to 
start for the mountains immediately 
after dinner the next day. “Fin” and 
I left town about 3:00 o’clock A. M. the 
next morning. On account of the 
mountain roads and the load we had to 
earry I rented an old Ford touring car 
to make the trip in and left mine at 
home. The old bus was about to fall 
to pieces at any minute and required 
the help of much bailing wire to hold 
it together. However, we made good 
time and reached Oak Ridge about 


° 


y has been my usual custom to plan 
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10:00 o’clock. There we secured our 
fire permits and registered, going in 
for a few days. 

We drove on to Jap Hill’s Ranch, the 
last outpost of civilization, where the 
boys had planned to secure the horses. 
We were still twelve miles from Camp- 
ers’ Flat where we were to meet the 
boys for dinner. Here we found Hugh 
and Grover had spent the remainder of 
the night in Jap Hill’s barns and in 
the road ahead we saw the fresh tracks 
of three horses so we knew that every- 
thing was O. K., and that our plan had 
carried out all right. We soon entered 
the timber and traveled the narrow 
road which followed the middle fork of 
the Willamette river, gradually climb- 
ing higher and higher, passing one 
beautiful falls after another. 

We noticed by the tracks in the road 
that the boys had been on a dead gallop 
nearly all the way and if that was an 
evidence of speed, we would have to 
hurry in order to catch up with them 
for dinner. One of my front tires went 
flat on me but we kept on going and 
the road got rougher and narrower. I 
cared not for the tire as long as we 
got there. The getting back would take 
care of itself. 


GON we overtook Hugh and Grover 
who had a fire built and bacon fry- 
ing. Coffee, bacon, fresh bread and a 
quart of apple jelly Hugh’s wife sent 
along cheered us up to a fine point. We 
ran the old junk heap into the brush 
and packed the horses and after scrap- 


ing out the frying pan and taking a 
long drink of cold beverage out of the 
creek, we crossed the foot bridge and 
began the ascent into the cloud-covered 
peaks above. 


HE weather had been warm the last 

few days, although it had rained 
hard the night before and muddied up 
the road considerably, the sun was 
shining as we crossed the foot bridge 
and without a thought of what was 
ahead of us I figured that I would be 
one jump ahead of the boys and wear 
my light army shoes up the mountains 
and change to my hob nails when we 
reached the top some eight miles up. 
We were all soft as could be and while 
the other boys walked along in their 
heavy boots, I would be in better shape 
when we reached Bristow Meadows at 
the top of the mountain. We walked 
along in the dark woods heavy with 
hanging moss, wet with the rain of the 
night before. The horses kept on ahead 
single file in the familiar trail. Scarcely 
a sound was heard except the occasional 
click of a hoof against a rock in the 
trail ahead. We climbed higher and 
higher, zig-zagged back and forth fol- 
lowing around the rims of deep canyons 
with nothing but the tops of trees vis- 
ible below and an occasional glimpse 
of the silver stream. Once in a while 
as we stopped to rest we could hear the 
sound of the river as it roared on the 
rocks below and mixed with the quiet 
rustling of the pine limbs about us. 
Above us and across the canyon 
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towered magnificent domes of lava 
crowned with fir trees, the steep canyon 
walls dropped off a clean thousand feet 
or more to the valley floor below. 


OW we entered a misty fog bank 

and it was wet; then it began to 
drizzle and before long we began to see 
patches of new snow under logs and 
secluded places; the trail became 
muddy and slippery. The drizzle 
changed gradually to a cold sleet and 
then a driving snow and as we pulled 
over the summit into Bristow Meadows, 
it was blowing a gale and the snow 
was driving in a horizontal direction. 
The wind cut through us with a chill. 
We buttoned our hunting coats tighter 
and still the wind cut through, espe- 
cially when we crossed an open space 
in the timber on a projecting ridge 
where the blizzard had full sweep. 
Well there I was in my light shoes with 
the mud and icy water in the slippery 
trail half way to my shoe tops, and the 
other boys in their hob-nailed boots. 
Such a contrast! The warm sunshine 
and the Spring-like weather down by 
the river and we in the dead of Winter 
on Bristow Mountain. All of us had 
expected and were prepared for snow 
before we got back to the river, but we 
also expected to reach our destination 
before Winter broke on us. My shoes, 
of course, were in the bottom of the 
pack on one of the horses and I could 
not change without considerable delay 
so I paid the penalty of my secret 
scheming and plodded on in the mud 
and snow in my light shoes. Bristow 
Meadows is five thousand feet above the 
river and an excellent place to camp 
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Willamette River. 


and hunt. <A perfect open mountain 
meadow for the horses, belly deep in 
grass, and on the right of the trail it 
dips down into a depression in which 
is a small, but pretty mountain lake; 
the entire meadow is surrounded by 
heavy timber. 

It was now 4:00 o’clock and the sky 
overhead was beginning to change to a 
murky darkness. We doubted our abil- 
ity to make our destination at Buck 
Camp on Balm Mountain, still nearly 
five miles over, because the going was 
extremely slow and laborious and we 
were all beginning to freeze, especially 
myself with light shoes on. _ We de- 
cided after a hurried confab that if 
we could make the “dog house” by dark 
we had better call it a day and not try 
to go on over to Buck Camp in the rain 
and snow. 

The “dog house” was situated in an 
ideal little, heavily wooded mountain 
valley under the rim of a long ridge. 
This ridge is the divide between the 
Willamette river and the Umpqua near 
the headwaters of thé North Fork. 
From the top of this ridge one hundred 
yards above the cabin you could over- 
look the mountain basin of the Umpqua 
river and mountain peaks for two hun- 
dred miles to the South. Mt. Shasta in 
California was barely visible. 


T. PITT and to the East the rim 

of Crater Lake, Mt. Scott, Dia- 
mond Peak, Mt. Bailey and a half 
dozen others, all capped with snow the 
year around and at this time of year 
all the more beautiful on account of 
their new coat of snow, were sil- 
houetted against a very blue sky. As 


Grover McDonald and “Fin” Whitney at Camper’s Flat on the 


we slept and dreamed we were at in- 
tervals awakened by the stamping of 
the horses outside. They pawed the 
ground and snorted all night, In the 
morning we saw the reason for the dis- 
turbance. 


ON stepping outside the cabin we 
discovered the tracks of a large 
female bear and two cubs that had 
come down off the mountain to satisfy 
their curiosity, or at the smell of bacon, 
and made a complete circle of the cabin 
and had gone back on the ridge again. 
No wonder the horses snorted. Later 
on in the day I crossed those same 
tracks several times in wandering over 
the ridges, but didn’t get a glimpse of 
the bear family. The cub’s foot print 
was just about as large and not en- 
tirely unlike that of a certain “cub” ~ 
that I left behind on this trip who in 
a few years will be old enough to carry 
a gun and ride a horse in the mountains 
like his dad. Even now, at less than two 
years, he takes a great delight in help- 
ing his dad clean his shotgun after 
each trip to the duck lake, and dragging 
ducks around the back porch by their 
necks jabbering all the time like a 
chinaman. 

After finding a place on the South 
side of the ridge where the snow had 
blown from the grass we hobbled the 
horses and held a consultation of war. 
It was decided that Hugh and Grover 
were to follow the ridge to the East 
and North, while “Fin” and I were to — 
go West and South. 

“Fin” and I hadn’t gone far before 
we separated in order to cover the head 
of a canyon called Dog House Canyon, 


which was formed in the shape of a 
horse shoe ending in a series of sharp 
lava rock benches a hundred feet high 
each and covered with dense, but open 
timber. 


F RESH deer signs in “he snow were 
everywhere and my hopes were 
high; the tracks could not be many 
hours old. I followed several fresh 
buck tracks in the snow and as I 
stopped on the edge oz rim rock to look 
below I saw through the open trees 
what I took to be a deer. I watched 
and remained silent hoping it would 
present itself in an opening between 
two trees that I had picked out as an 
ideal location for a shot. I could see 
it moving in my direction toward the 
foot of the bench. I was on but the 
trees were just thick enough to spoil 
the shot. However, I waited and sure 
enough it paused a second between the 
two open trees, showing a head of 
antlers and a fore shoulder. I carried 
a .300 Savage and let drive just ahead 
of the shoulder as the animal faced me 
quartering. The deer jumped at the 
shot and disappeared in the timber in 
the direction of the edge of the bench 
below and had probably gone over. Of 
course my deduction was that I had 
missed him clean, possibly an over- 
shot, as I was shooting down on an 
angle of 45 degrees or more and pos- 
sibly better than seventy-five yards. 


Hurriedly I scrambled down off the 
ledge by way of an opening in the wall 
where the deer were accustomed to use 
back and forth and came out on the 
ledge below where I could examine the 
tracks and see if I had hit or missed. 
It did not take me long to find the two 
trees and the place where the buck 
stood as I fired and leading off from 
that spot was a wide red streak of 
fresh blood. I couldn’t see the deer so 
I sat down on a rock to await develop- 
ments, knowing that he was surely 
hard hit and would lie down in a few 
minutes, but my curiosity got the best 
of me and I followed the red streak. 
About thirty yards distant where the 
ledge broke over onto another below, 
the deer had jumped off and landed on 
a little flat place covered with snow ten 
feet below the edge. He was stone dead 
and with some difficulty I dragged him 
up on the ledge again and proceeded to 
remove the entrails and bleed him. The 
deer was the first killed and just losing 
the velvet. 


HE long red summer coat was 

nearly shed except for the hind 
quarters and a little on the belly. Ex- 
amination of the wound revealed that 
the bullet entered just ahead of the 
right shoulder passing through the 
heart and emerged behind the left 


shoulder through a hole which would 
just admit my little finger. The deer 
had gone thirty yards after receiving 
a heart shot. 

Every month some writer expresses 
himself upon his idea of a deer rifle 
and the reasons he thinks that gun 
best. So far nothing elaborate has 
been said about the new Savage .300. 
I have witnessed the killing of seven 
deer with the .300 using 150 gains in 
the bullet. Every one was a clean kill 
no matter in what part of the body 
they were hit. Very little meat is de- 
stroyed and where the bullet emerges 
it usually leaves a small hole; not one 
that you can run your arm into. It’s 
the shocking power that makes a deer 
stay down. 


While I was cleaning this buck I just 
chanced to glance off the ledge to an 
open spot below and two deer, both 
beautiful bucks, walked out into the 
clearing and looked right at me. I 
reached for my gun and discovered that 
in my haste I laid it on a rock ten feet 
away. 


EFORE I could cover that ten feet 

on my hands and knees they were 
off like a shot into the heavy timber. I 
returned to the business of warming 
my hands on the inside of the deer, 
when I heard a shot fired in the dis- 
tance toward the North where Grover 
and Hugh had gone. I concluded that 
there would be at least two bucks in 
camp that night anyway. Just ahead 
of me on the ridge another shot was 
fired and I concluded that Whitney had 
connected with one , 
also. By this time 
I had finished my 
work and stretched 
the deer over a 
large rock to wait 
until I investigated 
what “Fin” had 
done. 

Another shot, 
followed by a 
CD, LY dee aes | 
hastened along the 
ledge and through 
a patch of dense 
timber. Emerging 
on the other side into a clearing I found 
“Fin’s” hob nail tracks in the snow 
and followed. In fifty yards I found 
blood in the snow and more blood, some 
splotches as large as your hand with 
his foot prints right through it. I 
rounded the brow of the ridge above 
me and heard another shot somewhat 
in the distance and back along the 
South side of the ridge to the West. 
Hurrying along in the snow as fast 
as I could over the rocks, I followed 
Whitney’s tracks for a mile, the blood 
getting thinner every step. Finally I 





met “Fin” coming back along his trail 
without the buck. 


E had tracked him another half 

mile and lost the tracks entirely 
where they faded out in the snow— 
brush and bare ground, where the sun 
melted the snow. We both went back 
to where the trail quit and succeeded 
in following the deer into a very heavy 
growth of mountain laurel where we 
lost it completely, but not for good. 
Marking the place we returned by way 
of the top of the ridge, and as we were 
walking along talking out loud about 
having lost the deer we separated to 
go both ways around a small patch of 
young firs. I was still talking across 
the interval between us when “Fin” 
fired another shot. I thought he had 
shot an owl or something. He whistled 
for me to come over and there lay a 
five-point buck. “Fin” said he nearly 
walked over him and that he didn’t 
know which one was frightened the 
most. A quick, but lucky shot through 
the heart dispatched him. “Fin” was 
shooting a light calibre rifle which 
though of high power, in my estima- 
tion, accounted for the other buck 
carrying three shots in his body for 
several miles as we found out later, 
As we were four miles from camp and 
had to cross the canyon with two dead 
deer and another one down in the 
brush, we decided to return to camp 
for dinner and come back in the after- 
noon with the horses. 


We had a good fire going and the 
coffee made when the other boys came 
in one at a time. 
Both had covered 
miles of territory 
and had seen many 
does and fawns; 
Hugh was the only 
one who shot. That 
was the one that I 
heard while clean- 
ing the deer on the 
ledge, apparently 
aclean miss. After 
dinner the four of 
us rounded up the 
horses and re- 
turned to the patch 
of mountain laurel where we lost track 
of the buck. After a diligent search it 
was found under a bush stone dead. 
One shot through the neck; one through 
the abdomen and the third ruined a 
ham. With the three deer in camp we 
called it a day; the one that was badly 
shot we skinned and removed the best 
portions of the meat to a clean flour 
sack and hung it up by a string outside 
to keep cool. Venison steaks for sup- 
per were in order and such a feast 
we had. _ Boiled rice, prunes, beans, 


(Continued on page 632) 
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A trapber’s cabin. 


USKRAT trapping is one 
M branch of the business which 

may be followed by young and 
old, rich and poor, wherever there is 
a slough or stream on which the ani- 
mals live unprotected by the game 
laws. The muskrat has been quite 
properly called the king pin of the fur 
industry, and while most 
other furbearers are worth 
more, skin for skin, in the 
aggregate the animal we are 
speaking of tops any two, 
dollar for dollar. 


UT the muskrat has been 

trapped unmercifully 
hard the last few years. 
During the tag end of the 
1920 fur season, ’rat skins 
were biinging as high as 
five dollars flat for good 
assortments. What was the 
result? Trappers worked so 
hard on the poor little fel- 
lows they practically became 
extinct in places where they 
had been numerous for 
years. Today it is a mighty 
hard proposition to locate a good 
muskrat country. During the last six- 
teen months the writer has traveled a 
good many thousand miles over this 
western country and not nce did we 
run across anything that looked like 
even a moderately good muskrat pros- 
pect. Spot trapping is perhaps the 
only feasible way to make anything 
at that branch of the game. 


O make a success of muskrat trap- 
ping, under present conditions 
out west, it is absolutely necessary to 
travel either by boat or auto. In other 
words, if you are lucky enough to lo- 
cate a place where a boat can be 
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to and including our April number. 
the advent of the angling season, we were forced to 
drop the series because of lack of space; and then, 
too, we believed that Mr. Thompson’s articles would 
be more useful during the fur months. 

With this issue we resume publication of the 
series, starting with Part Nine. An instalment will 
appear each month and will deal with the peculiar 
problems connected with the capture of various 
valuable fur bearers. 

If you are interested in trapping, save your 
copies of FOREST AND STREAM and you will have 


a valuable guide-book on the trapper’s art. 


used extensively, traveling a navigable 
stream or a chain of small lakes, 
you are all right; if trapping under 
ordinary circumstances, along small 
streams where the use of a boat is 
impracticable and around ponds and 
sloughs, one must have a car in order 
to cover enough ground to make it 


Modern Trapping Methods, as readers will re- 
call, ran through the Autumn and Winter issues up 


Then, due to 





pay. Last fall, while prospecting for 
a trapping ground, my wife and I 
loaded up the duffle in the Six, piled 
the two girls on top where they 
couldn’t bounce out, and hit the trail 
for no man’s trapping grounds. 


E heard of a lake, a hundred 
miles away, that was supposed 
to be literally swarming with ’rats. 
You know how such places are bragged 
up, especially if the informant doesn’t 
savvy the trapping game. Why, if 
we’d believed half of what we heard 
we’d have taken a truck along to haul 
the skins back. 
Of course, we were disappointed— 


Modern 
Trapping 
Methods 
Concerning Muskrats— : 
Where They Are Found 
| 


And How They May Be 
Taken—Part Nine 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


such things are too good to be true. 
We reached the place after several 
hours of riding over rough roads. We 
wallowed through miles of sand and 
were thankful to have a dependable 
car. The lake had undoubtedly at one 
time been the home of hundreds of 
’rats, but I’d gamble the hole in a@® 
doughnut there weren’t more — 
than a dozen muskrats there 
when we visited the place. 
Lots of coyote tracks, all — 
over, a few ’coons in a near- 
by canyon and some mink 
along the Columbia River, © 
six miles distant. But no 
’rats. 





























ELL, there was six dol- 

lars shot for car ex- 
penses and another six to 
take us back from where we 
started. Then I located a 
small stream flowing through 
mile upon mile of scab 
lands, and trapped enough 
muskrats on it to sort of 
even things up. I’d take the 
car to a certain point, as 
near the creek as I could get, and run | 
a line of traps upstream and down 
for, say, a couple of miles. This 
process was repeated from several dif- 
ferent points, and no doubt I would 
have done pretty well most of the win- 
ter, especially as there were a lot of 
coyotes in the scab lands, but I de- 
cided to hit back toward the Canadian 
line, looking for marten in the tim- 
bered country. 


HAT I want to get at is this: a 
good trapper with a car and 
outfit can travel from place to place 
for several months during the trap- 
ping season, and if he’s onto his job 


he’ll pick up as many muskrats as the 
old timer did when he was forced to 
limit his operations to one locality. 
With a car a man can trap ten or 
twenty small lakes or along many 
miles of a stream, and although the 
furbearers are scarce the amount of 
territory covered more than makes up 
for this deficiency. 

The body of the muskrat is about 
a foot in length, and the tail, a long 
scaly appendage, is ten inches or so 
long. The outer fur of the muskrat 
is a reddish brown and the under fur 
is drab. In many respects the animal 
is similar to the beaver; the forefeet 
are small and the hind ones compara- 
tively large and partly webbed. 


| Ress ’rat swims only with his hind 
feet, the front ones being more 
efficient as hands. The eyes are small 
and beady and the animal is near 
sighted. His teeth, that is the incisors 
or cutting teeth, are sharp and chisel- 
edged, on a small scale the exact coun- 
terpart of the beaver’s. 

Muskrats are very fond of most 
vegetables, such as carrots, parsnips, 
apples and the like, but their natural 
foods are grasses and roots. Musk- 
rats do not eat fish, as some persons 
have claimed. But we have known 
them to eat clams when other food was 
scarce. Their natural habitat is along 


ees 


sluggish streams or around the shores 
of lakes. They do not work in water 
beyond a certain depth or where the 
bottom is rocky. 


Ne seldom will one find a beaver 
country that is not also good for 
a few ’rats. In extremely hard win- 
ters I have known the beavers to allow 
muskrats the freedom of their domi- 
cile. That may sound fictitious, but 
it’s a fact that can be verified by con- 
sulting any north country trapper. 
The muskrat’s home is built on the 
order of the beaver lodge, though of 
course on a smaller scale. The former 
is built mostly of reeds and grasses, 
a large house being three or four feet 
in diameter and rising above the sur- 
face of the water a couple of feet. As 
high as ten and even a dozen of the 
animals will live in the same house. 
Sometimes the animals tunnel into the 
banks after the manner of beavers, 
enlarging the tunnel into a living 
room to suit their requirements and 
lining it with grass to make a nest. 


[ieee watch the muskrats along 
in early fall or shortly after the 
first ice forms, claiming they can fore- 
tell the weather by reading the signs. 
If the muskrats are slow in building 
it is a sign of moderate weather for 
some time. If the walls are thin there 


won’t be much frost during the com- 
ing winter, but if the houses are large, 
thick-walled and fairly high, you can 
be sure of a severe winter. At least, 
so the Indians say. 

Although more or less nocturnal in 
habits, the muskrat is often abroad 
during the day. Late one fall pard 
and I made quite a little stake, shoot- 
ing muskrats from a raft on a far 
north lake. As soon as the ice is firm 
enough the trapper can get out from 
the shores of lakes and make sets 
where the animals raise their feeding 
houses. 


1h ay feeding houses should not be 
confused with the living houses; 
they are built of trash brought up 
from the bottom of the pond and 
pushed through a hole in the ice. 
They are small mounds when complet- 
ed, hollowed out barely large enough 
to accommodate a muskrat while he 
is feeding. These rude shelters serve 
doubly as a protection from weather 
and the natural enemies of the ’rat. 
Coyotes, foxes, lynx, etc., are always 
on the lookout for an unwary muskrat. 
Once, while traveling along a frozen 
stream during a snowstorm, I came 
suddenly upon a lynx, squatting on 
the ice and intently watching some- 
thing unknown to me. The wind was 


(Continued on page 620) 





An ideal “rat” stream, slow current and marshy shores, 
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A pair of emperor geese and their young which are still 
in their first plumage and show the gray heads. On the 
estate of Mr. F. E. Blaauw at Gooilust, Holland. Mr. 
Blaauw is the first to raise these beautiful, rare birds. 





% 


Indian bar-headed geese. The two birds at the left are 
adults. The other three are their young in their first 
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plumage; they “have dark hind necks and no bars.” 


Helping Nature 
Keep a Balance 


By GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN 


OUR or five years ago, a young man’s uncle died and left him 

some four hundred acres through which ran two streams. As 

an ordinary and usual farm, the place was rather played out, 
as are so many farms of other days in the Eastern States. On 
this particular farm some of the cultivated fields had run to a 
thick coppice growth. The young man considered the place, espe- 
cially the condition of the soil, the coppice growth, the two - 
streams. Quick thought. Quick action. He turned to a new 
phase of farming—the breeding of game birds. He advertised 
for a game breeder and chose a Scotsman (or names don’t mean 
anything). They went to work. They bought birds. They adver- 
tised. 

Now, you can’t start a game farm all at once. Birds will not 
nest and breed the minute they are put down in a strange place. 
However, inquiries poured in on this young man in such volume, 
that he sold all the birds he had bought. Although not able to 
breed these birds as he had planned, he made a good profit on his 
turnover. He bought more birds from the game breeders of En- 
gland, Holland and other European countries. These birds went 
as quickly as the first lot, and before he had a chance to breed 
them. Thus he became a game bird importer, as well as a game 
bird breeder. He is so well established to-day that he has many 
acres of all kinds of upland game and waterfowl which he has 
bred about the old farm, besides the many birds he imports from 
time to time. 


But everything did not run smoothly with this young man’s new 
work. One thing that bothered him was the fact that the greatest 
game breeder in the world seemed determined to ignore his let- 
ters of inquiry with regard to possible purchases of some of his 
stock. Being a typical American from the ground up and back 
for quite a number of generations, he finally went to Europe and 
called upon this particular game bird breeder. Evidence of his 
success has reached me in the form of a new list of game birds 
which he has brought back with him: trumpeter swans at $750.00 
a. pair; emperor geese at $500.00 a pair; Ross geese at $150.00 
a pair, etc., etc.—all home bred, Dutch birds. This shows good 
American spirit, and follows the slogan in my previous article: 
that nothing is ‘too good for North Amefica. It shows another 
fact also: that a Holland gentleman has been uniformly success- 
ful in breeding game birds that are native to North America. 
Mr. F. E. Blaauw, of Holland, has done wonderful work with the 
game birds of the world for many years and I am glad to see 
Mr. Oliver W. Holton, of New Jersey, bringing some of the results 
to America. 


pia up two Humane magazines the other day, I read of 
their terrible indignation at a Los Angeles company which is 
just now in the formative period. This company proposes to send 
a number of men to Africa to secure a great number of large 
game animals with the idea of establishing them on a huge fenced 
preserve in Central California and thus, some day, produce a great 
hunting club of unusual animals. Of course, the Human maga- 
zines are worrying because the company eventually plans to shoot 
these animals. See what one’s enemies or objectors can often 
do—a lot of real good! I would never have heard of this com- 
pany or its proposed plans, including their quest for money, but 
for these two magazines. But the Humane editors will not need 
to worry—all the shooting that will be done on the proposed pre- 
serve will not amount to the natural deaths that would result 
normally. Besides, in my opinion, the stockholders will do a mil- 
lion times more eye and camera shooting and charging us ordi- 


The Amount of Shooting We Shall Enjoy 

, in the Future Depends Largely on the 

Extent to Which We Breed Game Now. 

Mr. Corsan’s Articles Will Appear in 
Forest and Stream Each Month 


nary mortals for looking at and into the preserve than they will 
the ordinary and usual shooting. The chances are they will not 
import lions, leopards and hunting dogs with the animals they 
propose to bring to the preserve. Thus, the imported animals be- 
‘ing ‘preserved from their natural killers, will increase more rap- 
idly than usual, but, at that, not fast enough to allow hunting for 
‘several years at least. If the enterprise is to pay there will be 
little killing done for a long time. Of course, before one backed 
)such an enterprise, it would be necessary to ‘inquire closely into 
the personnel—the promoters, directors, management, plans, and 
‘so forth—so as to ensure against being ‘“Koretzed.” 


ETROIT has many genuine bird lovers, as witness the Inter- 

national Migratory Bird Preserve. Securing a 600 acre tract, 
‘with a lake—Dunham Lake—north of Highland village in Oak- 
and County, Michigan, they will attempt to breed waterfowl from 
Asia, Europe, South America, as well as our own aquatic birds. 
_A list of the geese that they are securing will show that they have 
enterprise of a worth while kind: 

Magellan (2 kinds), Chile and Patagonia; grey lag, Europe; 
Chillian, Chile and Falkland Islands; ruddy headed, Asia; ashy 
headed or chestnut breasted, Chile; red breasted, Argentina; Sand- 
wich Island, Hawaiian Islands; blue, Central North America; 
/snow, North America; white front, Asia, Europe and western 
North America; pink footed, Asia; bernicle, Europe; bar headed, 
Asia; Ross, Alaska. 

All of these birds are quite hardy and can lie out in the snow 
all winter, except the Sandwich Island geese which must have a 
winter shed with hay, straw or dry leaves to protect their feet 

from freezing. 


In Cleveland, Mr. Chester K. Brooks, who has the good fortune 
_to possess two or three little lakes and some meadows of grass 
and clover, is making a strenuous effort to secure and breed the 
whistler swan. As no one has yet succeeded in breeding this variety 
of swan, it will be interesting to watch his work. This will not 
cost others of us anything, but it will cost him quite a lot of 
money one way and another. If he wins out, he will have the 
/ world’s admiration as the first breeder of whistler swans. I know 
that it was rather expensive breeding the blue geese and the lesser 
snow geese—and be the first to do so—in my little valley. But 
the results! Seeing sea gulls flying in the air is not an inspiring 
sight, but it is delightful to watch my blue and snow geese circling 
Echo Valley and forming Is, Vs, Ws, Ms, Ts, Ls, triangles and 
\ other forms. 
Hundreds of thousands of us are intensely eager to go out with 
'a gun and shoot, kill and destroy game birds. There are mil- 
_ lions of us who have never seen game, much less had a shot at it. 
Of the 120,000,000 of us Americans, 100,000,000 of us would be 
quite satisfied even to see the game. Many cities in the United 
States and Canada are situated on or near a lake, bay, large river 
_ or marsh, where game would delight to stop and rest and eat, while 
men and women, boys and girls came and made friends with them. 


| T the extreme western end of Lake Ontario is a huge duck 
marsh, known for many years as the Dundas Marsh. The city 
_ of Hamilton has grown almost to its edge. Hamilton also has a 
certain number of men commonly known—as they are every- 
where—as “bums.’”’ These men, though few in number, are pres- 
ent in sufficient numbers to be extremely effective in driving all 

» the ducks away from the great quantity of duck food growing in 
| this marsh, These men hunt the marsh all September, October 


i 





Ross snow geese; four adults and four young birds, the 


latter still in their first plumage. Mr. Blaauw says that 
the silvery gray of these birds and their dark shaft mark- 


ings are not conspicuous in the photo. 





Sandwich Island geese. Here both parents are on guard, 
one in advance, the other in the rear; the young birds, in 
the center, are still in their first plumage. 
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and November and part of December. 
In all that time, each one will kill less 
than half a dozen ducks. All of these 
men have another hobby besides hunt- 
ing—that of carefully avoiding work. 
Many of them have wives and children 
who are pinched with hunger and in 
rags all the year round. Every now 
and then one of these men is brought 
into court because he has been brutally 
attacking his wife and children. Every 
now and then some bird lover proposes 
that the Dundas Marsh be closed to 
shooting and hunting except for ver- 
min and muskrat trapping. A howl is 
instantly started that the poor work- 
ing man who cannot afford to travel 
far to shoot will be deprived of his 
sport. Besides, if we don’t shoot the 
ducks in Canada, the Americans will 
only get them later. In my opinion, 
the Dundas Marsh should be closed to 
shooting in or out of season and should 
be patroled by good game wardens. 
Hamilton would then have a splendid 
attraction of great interest to great 
numbers of people far and near who 
would motor over to see the wonderful 
sight of thousands of wild ducks, per- 
haps some geese also, enjoying rest and 
food at a city’s door. Just as Oakland, 
California, has its Lake Merrit; just 
as Detroit has Jack Miner in south- 
western Ontario, so a hundred other 
cities could have live bird sanctuaries. 
The Dundas Marsh, if made a Crown 
Reserve for migratory waterfowl, 
would soon be visited by thousands of 
wild ducks, thousands more wild geese, 
and hundreds of swans. If one wanted 
to kill these birds, they could be shot 
elsewhere. 


@ course, you may accuse me of 
being a joy killer and devoid of 
the spirit of sport, because I do not 
like to kill what are known as “game” 


birds. However, I don’t think any one 
gets more pleasure 
from sport: trapping 


and hunting vermin of 
all kinds; playing wa- 
ter polo; swimming 
down swift rapids full 
of boulders, just as the 
voyageurs of earlier 
days ran the rapids in 


their canoes. Some 
sportsmen are Satis- 
fied to go out and 


shoot a few birds; oth- 
ers want all they can 
get. I’ve seen some 
hunters with hundreds 
of wild ducks in all 
stages of decomposi- 
tion. Then there are 
loafers who are _ in- 
curable, that is, they 
won’t do anything un- 
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Photo by Bendick 


less they are destroying something. I 
have seen some of these last named 


turned into good citizens by getting © 


them started on a bit of ground with 
a few birds to breed. They are soon 
changed from “all the year round” 
game destroyers. 


i pease now, there is a fight on be- 

tween the “balance of nature” peo- 
ple and the game breeders. The former 
want everything left alone—even the 
vermin. These people make great use 
of various magazines, to cry down the 
hunting of cats and crows. After the 
most careful thought on the subject, I 
have decided that these people are suf- 
fering themselves from a lack of “bal- 
ance.” If we all thought and acted on 
their advice, the world would contain 
only insects and fish. The crow is a 
blackguard and we can easily do with- 
out him and his kind. Those same in- 
jurious insects that he eats can be 
eaten by gentlemanly, useful birds 
such as quail, grouse, pheasant, par- 
tridge and wild turkey. Might as well 
say: “Don’t shoot the gunmen.” Chi- 
cago—I’ve been in that neighborhood 
for some little time—and the Province 
of Quebec have about the same popu- 
lation. Recently they had a very de- 
plorable shooting case. You will recall 
that the law took its course, although 
it was a sad affair. BUT no one else 
is being shot up there. Whereas, in 
Chicago, atrocious crimes are commit- 
ted frequently because the law does 
not take its course. Gunmen and oth- 
ers in that city do away with over 
three hundred people a year. 

So it will be with our beautiful wild 
life if we allow vermin to run or fly as 
it will. The balance has been upset— 
we have done it ourselves—and we our- 
selves must now see to it that use- 
ful, edible, beautiful game is restored. 
That means that we have to control 





The proof of the pudding. Mature buffle heads and golden eyes raised 
by Mr, H. D. Bendick. Barrels and artificial logs were placed along 


the edge of the pond for nesting purposes. 


the vermin; protect the game; and 
have breeders of game. 

The day before yesterday, being in 
the vicinity, I dropped into Wallace 
Evans’ game farm of 800 acres, west 
of St. Charles, Illinois. The first thing 
I saw, lying beside a barn door, was 
a good sized bunch of marsh and red 
tail hawks; also a great horned owl, 
all recently shot. Both the red tail 
and the marsh hawks will pick up a 
pheasant as soon as they see it. “Of 
course, a marsh hawk will prefer a 
rabbit, if he sees one, but all our pheas- 


ants are loose,’ Mr. Evans drawled, — 
“and a pair of Lady Amhersts picked — 


up each day would mean a loss of $35 
a day. If that bunch of a dozen hawks 
were at work each day over our pre- 
serve, we would soon land in the poor 
house.” “And Americans don’t like 
poor people,” I added. 

Naturally, I took some pictures of 


these hawks and the owl. Once I called — 


at a government game farm a few 
miles outside of Victoria, B. C., and 


found one of the game keepers had the — 


greatest collection of hawks and owls, 
strung along on wires, that I had seen 


anywhere, not even excepting the Natu- ~ 


ral History Museum in New York. 
But, alas, I had not taken my camera 
with me; neither had my wife taken 
hers, and we had to leave those hawks 


and owls just where they were, strung 


along on wires, as an example to their 
kind. 


our cameras to every game farm. 


| ASKED Wallace Evans how he got 

alongwith dogs as I saw some fawns 
on the highway. He told me when he 
was nearer Chicago that dogs killed 
large numbers of his pheasants, water- 
fowl and deer and now he took no 
chances with stray, uncontrolled dogs. 
He shot them the instant they came 
along. By my own experience, uncon- 
trolled dogs are a 
great menace to game. 
I think all of us appre- 
ciate the Humane So- 
cieties’ method of hay- 
ing such dogs caught 
and smothered. 
stray dogs are owned 
by indigent persons 
and are never fed, ex- 
cept with a perfectly 


food value 


quite a territory, hunt- 
ing for food. It is 
really quite astound- 
ing how quickly they 
learn to eat the eggs 
of nesting pheasants 
(Continued on p. 622) 


These 


dry bone that has no 
whatever 
to the dog. Hence, the 
running at large over 


But, since then, I always take . 























“Tramp” 


A Stray Dog, Rescued from the Streets, Proves to Be an Intelligent Animai 
That Knows a Lot About the Ways of Reynard. Then a Classified Ad Gets 
the Finder and Owner Together—Read What Happens 


noon, and after running over the 

headlines to see if there was any- 
thing of importance going on, and find- 
ing it dull, turned idly to the classified 
ad list, and without knowing why, 
this arrested my attention: “Lost: On 
June 10th, one large black and tan 
hound, with white spot in center of 
breast, and very small white spot on 
left hind foot in front, just 
above the inside spur. Answers 
to the name of “Dan.” Reward 
for information or return of 
dog.” Then the address. 

Most families worth talking 
about have a dog of some sort, 
and if they haven’t got orie 
they want one, or ought to have 
one. Two months passed, and 
I had forgotten all about the 
dog, when, riding slowly along 
one day, I heard a racket in the 
yard of a negro house near the 
road and, looking in, saw about 
as poor a specimen of hound 
as I’d ever seen, with his tail 
between his legs, his head down 
and his bared teeth showing 
dangerously out from his half opened 
mouth as he stood at bay, defending 
himself by vicious snaps, from three 
ugly mongrels that had attacked him 
from the yard near by. 

Three to one and, my sympathies be- 
ing aroused, I turned in to help the 
old dog out, when the others, sensing 
a rescue, beat a retreat. As the three 
curs left off and started for the yard, 
the old dog turned toward the road as 
though intending to resume his way, 
but on seeing me stopped as though 
he was wondering whether he had met 
another enemy or not. 


| PICKED up The Journal one after- 


HE poor creature was hardly more 

than the frame of what had been 
a large hound, and as his eye met 
mine in mute appeal, I spoke to him 
kindly, and started toward him intend- 
ing to dismount and pat him on the 
head to reassure him; but at my ap- 
proach he again bared his teeth as a 
silent warning for me to keep off, but 


as I turned toward the road, I turned 
and said, “come on old fellow.” I could 
see surprise in his eyes as he gazed 
after me, but it was evident that he 
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was by no means certain as to my 
amiable intentions toward him. 

Hardly had I reached the road, how- 
ever, when the curs dashed out to re- 
sume the attack, and for the second 
time I beat them off. 

This second intervention in his be- 
half seemed to settle the question as 
to my status with him, for on again 
reaching the road and looking back, I 







Lost and Found 


DOG—On June 10th, large black- 
and-tan hound, with white spot in 
center of breast! and very small 
white spot on left hind foot in 


front, just above inside spur. An 
swers to the name of Dan. 


dog. 
DOG—Bo 





Hold- 


saw that he was following me. 
ing my horse down to a walk, I man- 
aged to keep in sight of him, for the 
poor creature seemed hardly able to 


go. It happened that a small country 
store was not far ahead of me, and 
with the intention of getting some- 
thing for the dog to eat, I galloped on, 
leaving him standing there in the road 
watching me as I disappeared from 
view. 

I, too, had forsaken him: he must 
turn once more to his unwelcome visits 
from house to house, to be threatened 
and beaten away by man, or chased 
away by mangy curs that had never 
known the joy of the ringing call of the 
foxhunters’ horn, and, weary and ex- 
hausted from the battle he had just 
passed through, the old dog lay down 
by the side of the road. The hoofbeats 
of my horse roused him from his trou- 
bled slumbers, and he stood there 
watching my approach until he had 
made me out, then a wag of the tail 
and a slight twist of the old frame 
bade me welcome. I waited until he 
had finished the last scrap, and then, 
taking the bridle, walked along slowly 











Re- 
ward for information or return of 
Plowden, care Banner. 








so he could keep up with me if he 
wanted to follow me, or leave me, if 
he wanted to resume his wanderings. 
He did not leave me long in doubt as 
to his decision, for on making sure that 
he had gotten the last scrap, he looked 
after me, twisted his head to one side 
and finally started after me, ambling 
along slowly. 

I happened to be among those who 
wanted a dog, and didn’t have 
one, distemper having passed 
through our section some time 
the preceding winter and 
sweeping most of the dogs out 
of the community, taking two 
from me that I prized very 
highly, and as I did not care to 
steal one, and was not able just 
then to buy one, I made love 
to this poor old stray frame. 
Somehow the looks of the dog, 
poor and disreputable as he 
then appeared, betokened a 
past that had been better, and 
then and there, I decided that 
I’d hold on to him if he’d let 
me, and see if I coulnd’t make 
what he very probably had at 
one time been—a dog. 





And that is how, where, and when 
“Tramp” and I became acquainted; 
nor was it long before those poor old 
bones began to hide themselves beneath 
a layer of weatherboarding, and the 
old rough coat that he‘had on when I 
first saw him began to disappear, to 
be replaced by a new one of glossy 
black. Then it was that one day, while 
feeding him in the back yard, I dis- 
covered something that disturbed me. 


| HAD sat down after feeding him to 

admire his rapidly changing appear- 
ance, and as my eye rested on his fine 
expanding chest, some fine white hairs 
caught my eye. I picked up his left 
hind foot, and there they were too. I 
had the “lost” dog of the classified ad. 

I tried to recall the name of the 
writer of the ad, but I couldn’t. Mind, 
now, I didn’t go and readvertise the 
dog: I wasn’t that anxious to get rid of 
him, nor would my conscience worry 
me very much, I thought, over my man- 
ner of acquisition, for he was to all 
intents and purposes a castaway, and 
he would not, when I took him in 
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charge, have lasted much longer at 
the gait he was going when I picked 
him up; but this was not to be the last 
I was to hear from the master of 
“Tramp,” as you will see before we 
are through. 


*"T*RAMP” had not been with me 

long before I found out that he 
was a trained dog, but I had no idea 
as to his age. He never let me ride 
off horseback without him, and as he 
had now become accustomed to the 
country, I had no fears about his get: 
ting lost again; so he came and went 
at his own sweet will, and many a cot- 
tontail did he run to earth before the 
cool Fall weather set in—and the hunt- 
ing season came on. 

He had a habit of running my track 
whenever he had been gone very long, 
and sometimes I’d ramble all about 
after I had finished for the day just 
to practice him; but I soon found that 
following my trail was no work at all, 
turn and double as many times as I 
wished, and it was amusing to sit and 
listen at him as he came full cry just 
as though he were hot in behind a fox. 

In the lower part of South Caro- 
lina, especially in the Coastal Counties, 
as they are called, there are large 
areas of bay or “hammock” lands, be- 
sides the numerous small streams and 
bayous that indent the coast, where 
turkey, ducks, “coons,” fox and deer 
still abound, to say nothing about the 
omnipresent rabbit that even infested 
the gardens of the towns, so that 
“Tramp” had quite an assortment of 
game to select from in his daily ex- 
cursions to and from the farm. 

“Tramp” was now getting a little too 
fat for foxchasing, and as the season 
was now pretty close at hand, I encour- 
aged him all I could in his diverting 
pastime of chasing the hare, but late 
one day on his dashing off after one, 
I called to him sharply, “Come in” just 
to try him, and as I had hoped, he 
stopped immediately and dropped be- 
hind, eyeing me meantime in a sort of 
quizzical manner as much as to say, 
“Now what do you know about that.” 


“T know a right sharp old sport, as 
you'll find out if you stay with me long 
enough,” I answered his look, “and I 
judge from your behavior that you 
know something about it too.” 


E seemed to understand my re- 
marks pretty well, for he trotted 
along perfectly content, looking up at 
me in a kind of knowing way as if he 
felt that I was entitled to a little more 
respect than he thought. Rabbits were 
not the only thing his new master had 
hunted. 
Several of my friends had guyed me 
about my old “frame” as they called 
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him when I first brought him home, 
but as he commenced to “come out” 
and show some “class” in his appear- 
ance, they were more cautious in their 
comments, while I, on my part, was 
not anxious to put him to a test until I 
had fully tried him out. 

I saw that he was familiar with the 
hunting commands, but that did not 
vouch for his prowess in the chase, so 
I held my own council, and watched 
the dog as, day by day, he chased the 
elusive “cottontail.” 


The tang of early Fall was _ be- 
ginning to make the nights chilly, and 
the days balmy before I decided to try 
him at night; but one morning as I 
rode away to the farm early in Octo- 
ber, I slung my hunting horn over my 
shoulder,. telling my wife that I would 
probably be out late that night, as I 
thought of trying “Tramp.” 


Just before reaching the farm he 
turned off the road, and about an hour 
later I heard him down in the edge of 
a branch “‘treeing,” but as he had been 
after rabbits so long, I paid no atten- 
tion to him, and went on about my 
work around the place, leaving him to 
his own devices for getting whatever 
he might have run to earth. 


WO hours passed, and he was still 

down there at the branch raising 
the mischief with whatever it was he 
had treed. He would stop barking for 
a while, then start in with renewed 
energy, and the woods would ring with 
his excited cry. I knew, of course, 
what he was doing he was “grabbling,’”” 
if you know what that means, trying 
to scratch in to whatever it was he had 
treed; and when he’d get tired of that, 
he’d start up his racket again. He 
kept up this intermittent serenade for 
nearly two hours, but he finally hushed, 
and I thought he had given it up, but 
I was mistaken, for, happening to look 
that way a few minutes later, I saw 
him coming full tilt down a cotton row, 
and, not halting a second, he jumped 
up on me, then down again, twisting 
about and whining. Finally he turned 
and started back in the direction he 
had come, pausing to look back at me 
to see if I was following him, and I 
could see in his eye the question he 
wanted to ask, “What in the world is 
the matter with you—can’t you see 
what I want you to do?” Of course, 
I saw what he wanted, and made up 
my mind that I might as well go with 
him and be done with it. 

He had a hole at the foot of the tree 
big enough to bury himself in, and had 
gnawed at the hole in the root until 
it was almost big enough for him to 
get in; but I kept him back until I had 
cut a stick and punched all around the 
roots to make sure there was no “rat- 


tlers” in the hole, and that it was large 
enough for “Tramp” to turn around 
in once he got inside; then I took my 
knife and went to work making the 
hole large enough for him to go inside, 
“Tramp” in the meantime sitting there 
twisting his head from side to side and 
occasionally trying to nose me out of 
his way to put his nose to the hole and 
sniff around to see that the game had 
not escaped him, and as I pushed him 
back the last time, I heard a reassur- 
ing growl from the inside, and I knew 
he had a “possum,” so I turned him 
loose. 


Hé® was almost dancing with joy as 

he bounded for the hole; but he 
had hardly gotten inside before a howl 
of mingled rage and pain told the story 
of his woes, and a second later his tail 
appeared at the hole as he tried to 
back out; so catching him by both hind 
legs, I pulled him out backwards as 
carefully as I could with the possum 
hanging to the end of his nose and his 
eyes shut as though he intended to die 
that way. I must do “Tramp” the jus- 
tice to say, though, that he also had 
hold of the possum, even if’ it was In 
a sort of half-hearted way. 

As soon, however, as the possum 
was pulled out into the open, he turned 
loose his grip and tried to appear dead; 
but “Tramp” was so mad by now that 
I could hardly get him away. That 


was probably his first experience with 


a big boar possum in a stump hole. 


Late that evening as I rode out of 
the gate with “Tramp,” a rabbit 
jumped up at the edge of the road and 
dashed off in a most tantalizing way, 
as they are apt to do, and of course 
there was nothing else for the dog to 
do but get after him, and his joyous 
cry rang out on the settling dusk; but 
a single blast on the horn, and not an- 
other sound did I hear from the direc- 
tion the cottontail had gone, and in a 
minute I saw “Tramp” as he dashed 
back to me, and halting not a second, 


he bounded up against the saddleskirts, 


causing my horse to shy and almost 
unseating’ me. 


IS pleasure was so evident as he 


capered around me that I could 


almost hear the question he wanted to 
ask me, “So you are a hunter too, eh?” 


” 


Yes, you “lost dog” you, I’m a hunter 


too, and now since you’re getting slick 
and strong, and showing your two 


white spots, I’ll see what’s in you that 


lll 


t 


prompted your master to offer that re- 
ward for you. “Go, boy!” I continued, © 


and like a flash the biackness of the 


dog disappeared in the darkness of ap- 


proaching night. ; 
Riding at a slow walk, I stopped 
(Continued on page 626) 
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Individuality in Touring . 


What One Gets Out of a Cross Country 
Trip Depends Largely on His View-point 


OO little stress is laid on indi- 
T viduality in touring, auto outfits, 
regional conditions and seasonal, 
temperamental, local variations. I am 
trying to escape the formula type of 
suggestion, the perfect outfit notion, 
the trail-log accuracy of schedule. No 
two travelers ever had exactly the same 
experience on a tour or a trip. And 
what is the great delight of one party 
becomes a bore and a retardent for an- 
other. Some camp out, and some pre- 
fer hotel and restaurant accommoda- 
tions. 
Your true outdoor wanderer is a 
genius, alone in his ideals. If one sal- 


lies forth to see he certainly -is not . 


greatly concerned in whether fishing is 
good in Muddy creek, or shooting good 
on Wild Rush marsh. My own feeling 
is that a plain statement in so many 
words on paper will help every would- 
be traveler, whether on foot or by train 
or in an automobile or on a bicycle, to 
arrive at a positive knowledge of per- 
sonal desires. 

The fact literally is that thousands 
haven’t much of an idea of why they 
want to go to this or that place, and 
cannot give an exact answer to an in- 
quiry demanding a clear statement of 
the desire in their hearts. Instinct 
plays a large part in the longings to 
go. These longings appear in the 
spring and autumn months — clearly 
migrational impulses out of those bleak, 
bare experiences of humanity when the 
race followed the cloven-hoof herds and 
winged flocks on whose meat they fed. 
A bright moonlight night will start 
one’s feet to tramping, and this harks 
back to the old days when our ancestry 
traversed arid lands at night, by moon- 
light, or went on the war path. 

I have felt the well-nigh irresis- 
tible longing to go afloat on a stream, 
and I know that it was but the echo in 
my heart of faraway humans who 
fished down rivers of many bends. 


ND I confess—or boast—the lure 

that a trail has, when I can look 
along the way for a score or fifty miles 
where the rutted path leads the gaze 
across a low basin and up into a moun- 
tain gap or past pilot buttes—as in 
many western states. 

All of us are subject to these moods 
that grew down out of the necessities 
of the past. Nothing pays us better 
than to analyze those ancient longings 
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of our family strain. We go through 
successive stages of development, 
through childhood’s inquiries, through 
youthful longing to catch and slay, 
through the vital years of love, through 
the intensely toiling years, when we ac- 
cumulate against the dread of age and 
failing powers, and finally through the 
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Photo Courtesy U. S. Forest Service 
Kootenay National Forest. 

Along the Roosevelt Highway between 

Kalispell and Libby in the most extensive 

larch forest in the United States. 


patience and appreciation of age, after 
experience has rendered us fit for the 
grandeur and the magnificence of 
earth’s vast beauty and significance. 

If we would only give the attention 
to looking ahead to see whither we are 
going, why we are going, making our- 
selves ready for whatever the emergen- 
cy, from our own view-point, most of 
the errors of travel and most of the 
disappointments of out yonder would be 
evaded, or the mistakes proved happy 
and the surprise priceless. 

Referring to the other fellow’s 
opinion, to my own, or to some one who 
has been on the road, or to the learned 
compiler of equipments and outfits, 
grub-supplies to the exact ounce will 


not help the individual, except he 
weighs all suggestions according to the 
personal, party or family inclinations. 
Nothing is necessary because we have 
so many luxuries nowadays. 

Personally, I have violated all the 
rules of the outdoor game, so far as the 
how-to-do practices are concerned, and 
had fun doing it. I have neglected the 
opportunity to catch big fish, shoot big 
game, see famous spectacles, stand 
solemnly impressed at the greatest oc- 
casions. I have gone forth with no 
outfit at all, and with outfits far and 
away too elaborate, too heavy. 


ACTUALLY carried a trunk in a 

sixteen-foot skiff down the Missis- 
sippi, when I knew waterproof yacht- 
ing bags would have been far better— 
but I didn’t have the bags, and I had 
the trunk. There you are! 

Money—money—money! How much 
money do we need to travel? I don’t 
know. I’ve traveled for weeks at a 
time, with only a dollar or two in my 
pocket—working my way along. I do 
not recall that I ever did luxuriate, 
with a feeling of wealth on account of 
much money. I do know that some can 
taste no savor of life in travel, unless 
they have “lots of money,” so that they 
need not worry about the last lap of 
their trips. I have started off on many 
a long journey, knowing that I had less 
than half enough to “do it right” in 
cash. But experience has told me that 
when I wait for ample funds, the day 
of the start is indefinitely postponed. 
And I know, also, that when the human 
machine is put to it, even facing the 
problem of obtaining sustenance in a 
strange land, among indifferent people, 
a man will find his way through— 
somehow. 

Every traveler, every seeker of ex- 
perience, information, opportunity and 
adventure has a different rope or end 
in view. I can truthfully say that on 
many a trip I have made one look, 
almost a mere glance that has given me 
memories, vision, inspiration so tre- 
mendous in their exhilaration as to 
more than pay me for any or all my 
expenditures on the journey, or the 
tour of the year. And I have met 
tourists and wanderers whose whole 
experience seemed spoiled, because of 
failure to kill a deer, or catch a bigger 
fish, or, worse yet, because of a tire 


(Continued on page 624) 
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Possibilities of the .410 Bore Shotgun 


Discussing Ammunition and Patterns—-Conclusion 


N patterning .410 bore guns, all 

shots were fired outdoors, and all 

distances were measured from the 
muzzle of gun. With double barrel 
guns, right and left barrel were fired 
alternately and numbered, and are here 
recorded in the order in which they 
were fired. All circles are selected 
circles, i. e., are drawn after the shot 
is fired, and inscribe the greatest pos- 
sible number of pellets. With a good 
gun and load, the center of the circle 
is nearly always at or near the center 
of the thickest distribution of pellets. 

After firing many test shots at vari- 
ous ranges, we finally decided on a 
20” circle at 30 yards from the muzzle 
of the gun, as the correct pattern 
circle. This size circle was easily chosen 
because this is the normal pattern 
spread of a good full choked gun and 
a good load at this distance. 

The writer knew as little about the 
.410 as any one else, prior to the be- 
ginning of this study, so that much 
preliminary patterning was done to 
learn how to record the shooting in a 
systematic and helpful manner This 
preliminary shooting is not recorded 
here. 

All series of patterns recorded in 
this article were shot exactly as 
written, and every pattern was care- 
fully counted, and no pattern in any 
series was discarded. 

For percentage comparison with 
other gauges, some shooting was done 
at 35 yards in the well known 24” 
circle, but it was soon found that a 
rabbit or a bird would have to be 
caught within an 18” inner circle to be 
anything like sure to be killed. So at 





No. 8 chilled, 30 yds., 20” circle. 


Western 21%4” cartridge. Full choke barrel. 
Number of pellets in 20” circle, 128, or 79%. 
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all 35 yard shooting, an inner circle 
of 18” is described and has the same 
center as the 24” circle 


Cartridges Tested in This Article 


The following cartridges were used 
in the series of tests that follow. A 
number of cartridges of each make 











No. 10 chilled shot, 30 yds., 20" circle. 


Remington 2144” cartridge. Left full choke 
barrel. Number of pellets in 20” circle, 217, or 
65%. 


were cut open and their contents care- 
fully examined. The powder was 
weighed in every shell examined, and 
the pellets counted in each charge of 
shot. The wadding and everything else 
about each cartridge was carefully 
noted. 


Ne of these cartridges are beauti- 

fully loaded, and high class wad- 
ding, perfectly seated, is used in every 
one. The crimp is perfect in all and a 
B thickness (.045 inch) card wad is 
used over the shot in each instance. The 
exact wadding over powder is given 
below for each cartridge. The shot 
pellets are nearly perfect in all of 
them, and, as is usually found, nomi- 
nally the same shot sizes vary in weight 
and diameter with each make. 

1. Winchester cartridge—(a) Paper 
case 2%” long with brass head 4” 
deep. The powder weighs 10 to 10% 
grains for all sizes of shot examined, 
and looks like Du Pont smokeless shot- 
gun powder. The wads, over powder, 
are a thin nitro felt plus 3 regular 
black edges—total wadding +5 inch. 
(b) Paper case 2” long with brass base 
%” deep. In those examined the 
powder weighed 10 grains, and as in 
the 2% shells, looks like Du Pont 
smokeless. The wads over powder 
are a thin nitro felt plus 2 thin black 


edges—total wadding is inch. Shot 
perfect in all sizes examined. 

2. Remington cartridge—(a) Paper 
case 2%” long, with low brass base 
32” deep The powder weighs 13%- 
13% grains of a smokeless powder that 
looks like a fine grained Du Pont 
smokeless, but bulk for bulk weighs 
half again as much as that powder 
and does not burn cleanly in either the 
12 or 14 millimeter cartridges tested. 
Over powder wads—card plus two 


black edges to fill—total 1% inch. 


HOT in shells examined—(1) No. 

7% chilled—pellets perfect and 
beautifully polished. (2) No. 8 chilled 
—pellets not as uniform as they might 
be in .size. These 8’s were probably 
old cartridges, though the boxes looked 
new. (3) No. 10 chilled—surprisingly 
uniform in size but only fairly well 
polished. No. (b) paper case 2” long 
—low brass head 3%” deep. Powder 
looks like Du Pont smokeless and 
weighs 10 grains. Over powder wads 
—card plus one thin black edge. Total 
wad columns 7%”—too little wadding. 

3. Western cartridge— Paper case 
2%” long with a deep brass base 
measuring %” and tightly crimped onto 
the paper case. This is by far the best 
of all the 12 millimeter shells ex- 
amined, and compares favorably with 
the best 12 and 20 gauge shells. The 
powder used is No. 93 Du Pont smoke: 
less—the same as is used in _ theiy 


“Super X” 12 and 20 gauge cartridges. | 
The charge weighs from 9 to 9% | 


grains for all size shot examined. The 
powder charge is very exact, just as 
in the Winchester and Remington car- 
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No. 8 chilled, 35 yds., 18” and 20” circles 


Western 24%" cartridge. Number of pell 
18” circle, 87, or 58%; 24” circle, 114, or 70%. 
Note how the 18” circle will kill quail very we 
at this extreme 410 range, 


ie 
i 
tridges. The over powder wads are a 
thick card (nearly double the thickness 
used in other makes) plus two black 
edges to fill—total wadding % inch. 
|The shot is perfect in the three sizes 
examined—No. 6, 71% and 8 chilled. 








Son 
Ideal pattern, No. 71 chilled, 30 yds., 


16”, 20” circles. 


ue 
We 


Western 214” cartridge. Full choke barrcl. 
Number of pellets in 16” circle, 101, or 3%; 
20” circle, 111 pellets, or 80%. We call this 
the ‘Ideal .410 Pattern” because for closeness 
and general excellence we have never seen it 
Surpassed with any gun or load, 


4, U. S. Cartridge—All brass case, 
nominally 2” long but actually only 
1.9” long. The brass walls are very 
thin which makes the inside diameter 
of case .448 instead of .410 to .415 as 
is the inside diameter of the paper 
case .410 bore cartridges. This extra 
space afforded by the thin walled case 
and the use of-a dense smokeless 
powder, enables the loading company 
to place full 2%” paper case charges 
in the short shell. The powder charge 


is very exact, weighing 11 grains, in 
each of the six cartridges examined. 
The powder charge is the same for all 
sizes of shot, as is the case with Rem- 
mgton and Winchester cartridges. Over 
oowder, wads—a thin card plus two 





ie 
No. 6 chilled, 35 yds., 18", 24” circles. 


Winchester 214” cartridge (88 pellets to 
harge). Number of pellets in 18” circle is 
4, or 61% ; 24” circle, 75, or 85%. (See series 


bove.). Note how 18” | 
mash a mallard or other large duck at this 
ange, and would kill ducks even farther. 


killing cirele would 





black edges to fill. Total thickness of 
wadding %”.° Cartridges are crimped 
like “blanks” in metallic ammunition. 
The shot pellets are excellent and fairly 
well polished, but more care should be 
used in measuring the shot charge. 
This is a failing of all .410 gauge am- 
munition examined. There is room in 
these U. S. cartridges for five to ten 
more pellets—depending on the size 
shot—and probably could be added with 
advantage. 


Seer charges in well loaded ammu- 
nition for this bore should not vary 
more than two pellets for No. 6 shot; 
three pellets for No. 7%; four pellets 
for No. 8, and six or eight pellets for 
No. 10. An exact number of pellets 
cannot be loaded by measure, as is 
used in machine loaded cartridges. 


Experiment No. 1, No. 10 Chilled Shot 
at 30 Yards. 


Cartridge—Remington 2%", 335 pel- 
lets No. 10 chilled. 


Right Barrel Left Barrel 
20” circle 20” circle 
195 237 
226 216 
239 219 
Bol 231 
220 226 
1101 1129 

65.7% Averages 67.1% 


Ten nice even patterns with splendid 
distribution of pellets and dense enough 
to kill English sparrows regularly up 
to this range. Low pattern 195 or 
58.2% for right brrel and high pattern 
of 239 or 71.3% in the same barrel. All 
patterns are pleasingly uniform, espe- 
cially with the left barrel. 

This is the taxidermist’s load, par 
excellence, and will kill all small game 
well to 25 yards, and tender birds like 
snipe to 30 yards, but in the field we 
tind this tiny pellet, in spite of a very 
dense pattern, not entirely satisfactory 
even on small birds like doves at 30 
yards range. 


Experiment No. 2, No. 8 Chilled Shot 
at 30 Yards. 


A. Cartridge—Remington 214”, 158 
No. 8 chilled shot. 


Series (1) 


Right Barrel Left Barrel 








20” circle 20” circle 
112 98 
118 120 
119 103 
123 101 
103 104 
575 526 

12.1% Averages 66.5% 


Series (2) 

Right Barrel Left Barrel 
20” circle 20” circle 
ila by: 124 
72 109 
106 110 
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No. 7'4 chilled, 30 yds., 20”, 24” circles. 


U. S. 2” All Brass Cartridge. Number of 
pellets in 20” circle is 100, or 80%. Note even 
distribution of pellets and narrowness of killing 
circle (not marked). This is a beautiful shoot- 
ing load in guns to which it is adapted. Twenty- 
four inch cirele is shown to show how “pattern” 
is confined to the 20” circle. 
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Series (3) 
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No. 4 chilled, 35 yds., 18”, 24” circles. 


Number of pellets in 
; 24” circle, 52 pellets, 


Western 214" cartridge. 
18” cirele is 40, or 62% 


or 81%. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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WHAT GOOD FISHING MEANS 


“A feller isn’t plottin’ schemes—out fishin’; 
He’s only busy with his dreams—out fishin’ ; 
His livery’s a coat of tan; 
His creed’s to do the best he can; 
A feller’s always mostly man—out fishin’.” 
—E. C. FEARNOW. 


HE term “good fishing” implies the presence 

of so many other desirable conditions that it 

would seem as if every man, woman and child 
would be anxious to assist in its development and 
expansion. Fishing is a relaxation and a lure that 
appeals to the aesthetic nature of old and young, 
rich and poor, the learned and the ignorant. The 
angler by the brook symbolizes either a virgin ter- 
ritory or a well-regulated country. The desirable 
species of fish cannot thrive in an unsanitary en- 
vironment. In order to produce a habitation fit 
for the trout, the bass, the bluegill, etc., it is neces- 
sary that stream conditions be made as nearly per- 
fect as possible. The requirements of fish life go 
hand in hand with the interests of the farmer, the 
lumberman, the manufacturer, as well as those of 
other useful industries. 

While most persons experience the yearning to 
go fishing, probably inherited from ancestors who 
practised it for a livelihood, there is inherent in 
many individuals the desire for immediate posses- 
sion without regard to consequences. Some fisher- 
men are so strongly influenced by this feeling that 
they are turned by it into veritable fish hogs. 

In the course of the ages experience has taught 
many of us the necessity of foregoing certain im- 
mediate pleasures with the view to our own ulti- 
mate good and for the benefit of these who will 
follow up. We have come to realize that if civili- 
zation is to endure we cannot afford to destroy our 
natural resources, but must govern our actions 
with the view of passing on to coming generations 
the blessings we now possess. It goes without say- 
ing that this view is not accepted by those who 
refuse to look into the future and visualize the in- 
evitable results of the wanton destruction of every 
form of wild life. 
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The cultivation of land in close proximity to 
streams is not only inimical to the well-being of 
wild life, but it is unprofitable to the farmer. Lands 
subject to overflow have been and are still being 
denuded of their most desirable tree life—maple, 
elm, hickory, and oak—with the result that the 
surface soil is being swept away as the roots decay, 
converting what was formerly a valuable timber 
resource and a suitable habitation for animals and 
birds into a barren waste of no value for agricul- 
ture or for any other useful purpose. Such lands 
should be reset with trees, as should all other lands 
from which the top soil is liable to wash away. The 
roots of the growing vegetation will bind the soil 
together, checking and holding the water and thus 
maintaining a more even flow in adjoining streams, 
In this way and only in this way can the farmer 
retain the water in his soil, to be given off gradu- 
ally to plant life, but, more important still, he can 
retain the soil which would otherwise be carried 
into the streams, causing his land to become sterile 
and rendering the surrounding streams an unfit 
habitation for the desirable species of fish. 


Good fishing means unpolluted water flowing 
calmly and serenely toward the sea; landscapes and 
beautiful grassy or timbered banks that do not 
erode and that serve as a refuge for animals and 
birds; forests filled with flowers; game to delight 
the most ardent Nimrod; beautiful and graceful 
birds, appealing to the aesthetic sense; continuous 
springs and wells of living water. This is the pic- 
ture that comes to the mind’s eye when good fish- 
ing is referred to, but only the true conservationist 
can see it clearly through the industrial smoke of 
this age. 

It is pleasing to feel that the altruistic spirit in 
this country is sufficiently strong to be instru- 
mental in the formation of organizations of large 
membership having for their purpose the conser- 
vation of wild animal, bird, and fish life. This 
work is of far-reaching importance, but the lapse 
of time is required to bring out its full effects, 
Streams cannot be fully rehabilitated with fish life 
or forests grown and stocked with game in a lim- 
ited period. It is remarkable to note, however, the 
progress that has been made in this direction with- 
in a comparatively short time. 


It is believed that good fishing embraces aboull 
everything for which the conservationist is labor- 
ing. Its value cannot be reckoned in dollars and. 
cents. It is not the fishing alone but the fact that 
we are brought into contact with nature that makes 
of fishing a valuable relaxation and recreation. 
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BRUIN—A GLIMPSE 


T an old stump, soft and rotting with age, 
Bruin reaches a mighty paw and sweeps 4 
passage through it, and with a swift move 

ment wonderful for so large a beast, the other paw 
scoops a squeaking white-footed mouse out of the 
nest to his mouth. Unconcernedly he tramp 
through the wreckage and goes up a dry brook 
bed—it is better walking. Eventually coming to 
the top of the ridge he looks with a long, pene- 
trating scrutiny over the green roofs of the forest, 
then strikes into a slow, winding jaunt southward, 
zigzagging in and out the squat trees standing 
along the ridge. 













Raw with balsam odors a wind floats up from 
below. The bear raises a cold snout and sniffs 
deeply with a toss of his shaggy head. He pauses 
a moment to paw aside a number of flat rocks, but 
finding nothing, passes on. Suddenly he halts, his 
attitude one of questioning and listening, then he 
lifts his nose to the sky as if to snare something 
from the wind. His ears catch a dainty sound far 
down the ridge of rocks rolling suspiciously. 


Soon a brisk wind sweeps up from the green 
depths, and his nostrils twitch eagerly, almost 
yearningly, until all of a sudden he breathes 
strongly of the man smell.. A malignant glitter 
appears in his eyes, and the little ears lay back as 
he moves backward a step or two until a clump of 
dwarf spruce hide his black hulk. 


He knows men, regards them with a certain 
amount of hostility and an equal share of respect, 
yet at the same time he owns a strange feeling that 
comes near the danger line of friendliness. At odd 
moments he wants to run and meet man with a 
sobbing whine, with a vague curiosity, with an in- 
stinctive unrest, but something warns and the 
instincts of a thousand years’ association close to 
man always send him headlong to shelter. Silent, 

_ motionless, with ears attuned and nose snatching 
at the air, he waits and watches until the man 
smell is gone. 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN RUFFED GROUSE 


PORTSMEN and friends of wild life generally 
will be deeply interested in the results of a 
study of the life history of the ruffed grouse 

by Dr. Alfred O. Gross for the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Station of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, preliminary reports of 
which have just been published. Dr. Gross has 
examined specimens of grouse from New York 
State, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Maine, and announces the occurrence of three 
hitherto unreported diseases of ruffed grouse in 
the wild state, namely, tuberculosis, pulmonary 
mycosis, and a third disease as yet not identified. 
For some time it has been known that a certain 
stomach worm infested the grouse, which is be- 
lieved by some to be responsible for the fluctuation 
or periodic-decrease in the numbers of birds. The 
careful observations of Dr. Gross seem, however, 
to prove that the problem actually is more com- 
plicated than thus far supposed, and that the new- 
found diseases mentioned may, in connection with 
the diminished number of grouse, play a more im- 
portant role than has heretofore been suspected. 

Among seventeen specimens of dead or diseased 

grouse examined by Dr. Gross, six were infested 
with the previously known stomach worm; three 
gave positive identifications of tuberculosis; two 
presented cases of pulmonary mycosis, a diseased 
condition caused by the growth of a fungus in the 
lung and air sacs, and of well known occurrence 
among domestic fowl under the name of brooder 
pneumonia; one was infested with an intestinal 
worm; and one had apparently succumbed to a 
growth in the abdominal cavity, which, owing to 
the state of decomposition in the dead bird, did not 
permit of positive diagnosis. Authoritative diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis had been made by Dr. F. N. 
Whittier, late professor of Bacteriology in Bow- 
doin College, and of mycosis by Dr. E. E. Tyzzer, 
: 

: 


of the Department of Comparative Pathology of 
the Harvard Medical School. 

Of the three cases of tuberculosis, one came 
from Duchess County, New York, one from Maine, 
and one from Connecticut, showing the disease to 
be of wide distribution. As a result of his studies 
the author draws attention to the surprising num- 
ber of diseases in the small number of specimens 
examined and emphasizes the importance of mak- 
ing autopsies of the entire bird. 

Dr. Gross stresses the great importance of pre- 
serving all bodies of grouse found dead, or in 
which disease is suspected, for, “Examinations of 
large numbers of specimens extending over a 
period of several years must be completed before 
we can hope to make generalizations concerning 
the conservation and perpetuation of the ruffed 
grouse.” 
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AUTUMNAL THINGS 


O complaint can be made against autumn. 
There is no chance for an argument or criti- 
cism concerning the weather, the beauty of 

earth. From the countless hills over the farm- 
lands and cities to the shores and blue distances 
of seas, the beauty is living, thrown in abandon- 
ment, free as the winds. 

Laws, discipline, labors of earth are swept into 
the past, for Nature’s work is done. After months 
of preparatory endeavors she rests; she lays aside 
care and fret to survey a monumental achievement 
which is a landscape wide-swept with splendor 
and storied plenty, in epic miles of earthen fruits 
and the poetry of colors, in fulfillment and con- 
templation. A melancholy spirit holds sway, but 
it is spiritual, a mood. Beyond this, nature seems 
to ask if man could do greater. 

You cannot rebel at the lure and wild control 
abroad. Beyond the last lamp post and the last 
house the tramper feels an abluent joy in the 
length and breadth of miles. Beauty holds forth 
in variant forms. To look is to forget cities, and 
suddenly cares and thoughts are magically ab- 
ducted. One touch of nature works wonders. 
One glimpse of the flambeaux of silver maples 
ablaze along the brook, one ear tipped to catch the 
primitive scream of red-tailed hawk questing the 
fields of wheat stubble and corn, and the last, re- 
luctant intimacy of city and enmities melts away 
before the abradant overtures of nature. 
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GOLDEN ANGLING HOURS 


E is a true angler who, despite the promp- 

tings of Nimrod, keeps faith awhile with 

Izaak Walton. Surely this patron of the 
gentle recreation will look to his welfare. 

Under the witching spell of October, your late 
season angler shall find much that verdant June 
lacks. He shall know the delights of azure lakes 
whose forested banks are clad in purest gold. Aris- 
ing early, he shall taste the romance of centuries 
in the misty moorlands. No stifled yawn shall 
escape his mouth, for the enervating heat of sum- 
mer has passed, leaving the atmosphere bracing 
as a draught of spiced wine. 

Nor shall sport be lacking. Game fish will be 
as knights errant, eager to accept the challenge 
of a shining lure. 

Wise indeed is the angler who lays not aside his 
tackle till the eleventh month. 
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Baking Foods in Camp 


Giese away from frying pan 
foods in camp is good practice and 
one can quickly get to be expert at 
baking with very simple equipment. 
The reflector oven baker gives good 
results and you can make one from 
sheet metal as shown in the drawing. 
It is merely a triangular metal box 
with one end open and with a shelve in 
it to place the foods to be baked. There 
are some excellent types of these ovens 
which can be purchased at 
sporting goods houses at 
small cost ad they are 
built so that they will col- 
lapse and pack into small 
space. 

To get the full benefit of 


the heat from the fire, 
drive some green wood 
sticks slanting into the 


ground and against them 
place some green wood logs 
or sticks which are large 
enough so that they can be 
piled one on top of the 
other to form a back for 
the fire. Dry wood, split so that it 
will burn quickly and give quick heat, 
should be laid ends up against the back 
logs. Be sure that you have a good 
supply of firewood on hand so that once 
you start to bake you can finish up 
the job without having to hunt around 
for additional fuel to finish up the 
baking. 

The oven should be placed on the lee 
side of the back logs and better still 
in a place where there is little or no 
wind, because wind is apt to drive the 
heat away from the oven and you 
want all available heat from the fire 
to be reflected into the oven opposite 
the back logs. A metal handle on the 
top or end of the baker will allow you 
to move the baker toward or away 
from the fire as cooking progresses. 
It is easy to get good results because 
you can watch the food cooking and 
control the heat by moving the oven 
toward or away from the fire. Most 
all foods that can be fried can be 
baked. Instead of fried potatoes, cut 
up some boiled potatoes into pieces, 
place them in a pie tin with butter 
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and bake them. When making biscuits, 
grease the bake tin and they will taste 
better than any home made ones Baked 
potatoes are the very best kind to eat 
and they are easily made in the baker 
in quick time with a fast hot fire. Slit 
the baked potatoes at the top, sprinkle 
some salt on the open end and eat 
them right out of the skins. They 
taste a lot better this way and a 
bit of butter melted into them as 
you eat along will give them a decided 
tang. 





You can make a nice egg omelet, 
baked, too, by stirring up some eggs 
and baking them in a tin. A good camp 
dish is tomatoes, macaroni and cheese 
mixed and baked. 

Baked chicken, baked fish and many 
other baked foods are quite possible 
with the reflector baker and after all 
it is a method as old as the hills. Your 
early ancestors used to do all their 
cooking in front of a fire place and the 
Indian used this method too, but he 
made his own fireplace much as you 
do when you get the back logs ready 
for the reflector baker. The Indian 
used to pick out a large rock for the 
back reflector, and if you are lucky 
enough to make camp where there is 
a good sized rock which you can use 
for this purpose you will save a bit 
of time in not having to make a back 
log support. However, if you are mak- 
ing camp for a stay of a few days, the 
time spent in making back logs for 
cooking will be well repaid in the 
“eats” produced and will get you away 
from the frying pan which usually 
gives too much grease to the foods and 


affects the digestion if practiced too 
long at a time in camp. 

A good help for camp baking would 
be some of your home cook books which 
will give you ideas for camp baking of 
foods in that it will state different 
varieties of foods that can be baked 
and how to get them ready for cooking. 
Another good practice is to eat plenty 
of vegetables, and as you are in the 
country where fresh ones are available, 
make the most of the supply. 

W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Wayside and Fireside 
Tent 


H UNTING. fishing and 
travel generally con- 
stitute the reason for 
camping, and the pleasure 
of camping can be marred 
by having the wrong kind 
of shelter. For late fall 
wood camping. where an 
all night fire is kept go- 
ing. I like the Baker tent. 
It is a half wall tent in 
shape, open to the fire and the roof 
reflects the heat down upon the bed. 
It has an awning that can be closed 
down. As Kephart says, ‘When wood 
is plentful and mosquitoes scarce, then 
for me the open lean-to or Baker tent 
before a hardwood fire with the free 
breath of the forest filling my lungs.” 
The camp-fire tent is useful for the 
same purpose, only it is deeper, being 
a three quarter size wall tent. Now if 
either of these tents were used in the 
open the wind could play havoc with 
them. 


Last winter when figuring what tent — 
we were to use for our trip of 1924, 


my wife and I formed a shelter that 
stood up very well. Condensed, the 
pow wow amounted to this: The A 


or wedge tent was probably the first — 
It is likely that the first — 


idea in tents. 
form of shelter erected in the wood 


was like a lean-to, with one slope, and © 
in the open with two slopes like a tent- — 


fly. With the coming of chilly weather 
the woods camper added ends to his 


lean-to, to check the draught and con- 7 


serve the heat from the fire in front. 





It was the same with the open space 
camper: he added ends to his shelter, 
thereby forming the wedge tent, and 
_with the use of more bedding, could 
| manage well. But the outcome was 
the more roomy wall tent for a perma- 
nent camp, using a camp stove and less 
bedding For travelling, the pryamid 
tent evolved too from the wedge to 
lessen weight and increase its resis- 
tance to the wind. Camping shelter 
forms interesting consideration, for 
from the open lean-to and the wedge 
tent comes the whole conglomeration 
of the present day tent forms. They 
all have their good points if each is 
used for the purpose intended. 

To form our tent we wanted a shelter 
quick to erect as a travelling camp, 
to stand all changes of weather. It 
had to be easy to air and let the sun- 
shine in, also it had to have an awning 
front and an opening to a cheery night 
fire occasionally. The Baker and wedge 
tents combined have these qualities. So 
it didn’t take us long to gobble up said 
qualities and with a roll of number 10 
duck of 22-inch width, a coil of number 
4 cord, number 16 thread and beeswax, 
I made a home made tent 7 by 7 feet 
and 6 feet high. In shape, when closed, 
it is a wedge tent, and, with one side 
raised, an awning is used for pleasant 
weather. When the awning is thrown 
back, a reflecting fire place built in 
'ront and panels, pulling the sack 
from the rear wall outward, put in 
place, we have a camp fire tent that 
zoes a point better than the Baker, as 
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Awning Sholfer* 
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the ends of the wedge tent tend to act 
as draught guards. 

To the two end edges of the awning 
I sewed flaps, so when the tent is up, 
wedge shape, they are made fast with 
strings. Also, I have the regular end 
entrance as in all wedge tents. 


JIM FERGUSON, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Spring Bough Bed for Camping 
Bae than the usual bought bed 

built on the ground, one can make 
a spring base upon which to place the 
boughs and be off the ground and 
more comfortable. Get two logs of 
about the same size, place them about 
six feet apart. Place across the logs 
smaller saplings of nearly uniform 
size to form the spring support for 
the boughs which you can lay over 
the saplings and build up to the de- 
sired thickness. The thicker the 
boughs the more comfortable the bed, 
and the sapling supports will give an 
added spring to the camp bed. A 
blanket or two over the boughs and 
you have a fine camp bed that has an 
added fragrance of the out-of-doors 
of fresh-cut boughs of evergreen. If 
the boughs cut are of varying sizes, 
place the larger ones at the bottom 
and build up on them with the smaller 
sizes. This will insure the larger 
stems of the boughs being near the 
bottom and covered, preventing possi- 
ble humps in the bed. 

Wik. 2K 


Wau-side and Fire-side Tent - 


Fire-Side 
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Solid Bed of Coals 

AMPERS all state that cooking 
_““ should be done over a “solid bed 
of coals,” but unless you know this lit- 
tle kink it is not so easy to get the 
coals just where you want them. When 
making the fire on which to broil some 
of those little brook trout which you 
have just taken off the hook, this is the 
way to manage. Place two short logs 
of even height where you want your 
fire, then place an even layer of green 
hardwood sticks about the size of your 
wrist between the logs. The logs must 
not be farther apart than the size of 
your camp grid allows. Then build 
your fire on the top of the green hard- 
wood sticks and start to clean your 
trout. By the time you have them 
ready for the pan, all rolled nicely in 
cornmeal—if you wish to fry them— 
or neatly scored through the backbone 
in several places, so they will not curl, 
and strips of bacon pinned to them with 
hardwood pins—if you wish to broil 
them—the sticks will have turned into 
the solid bed of coals so much talked 
about and so seldom achieved. 


Game Carrier 

O make a game carrier at no ex- 

pense and very little labor, take 
a strip of harness leather long enough 
to go over your shoulders (about 27 
inches), sew ends of strong belt 
leather. These slit carefully into 
fringe-like sections and then make a 
slit in each section to hold the birds. 
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O me, born and reared in the 
ae Alleghanies, this first view of 

Lake Karonis was wonderful. 
To my three companions, long familiar 
with small prairie lakes of middle Min- 
nesota, the sight was not an unusual 
one. They left me to get my fill of it 
_while they passed on to the little log 
house perched on the wooded knoll just 
above the lake. With my back to the 
west, I looked down the long sheet of 
water to the low shore at the opposite 
end of the lake where Karonis ap- 
parently had both its inlet and its out- 
let. Along the southern shore there 
ran a high bluff covered on top with a 
growth of hardwood trees of medium 
size. The contour of the northern 
shore was irregular with promontories 
where the low hills came close to the 
water and with little bays where the 
shallow valleys lay between. A dozen 
tiny islands such as I had seen before 
only in pictures dotted the lake here 
and there. They were built of rocks 
and each one stood high above the 
water and was crested with a score or 
more of weather-beaten trees. All 
around the lake, there was a hard nar- 
row beach of sand and white gravel, 
and just in the edge of the water in a 
number of places there stood .tall 
rushes that rustled with every move- 
ment of the wind. 

Out on the lake an eighth of a mile 
from the shore, a big raft of wild ducks 
floated, and in the blue sky far above 
them a great bird, perhaps an eagle, 
wheeled in wide circles. In the yellow 
sunshine of that declining October day, 
the whole scene was so wild and strange 
and lonely that it made a powerful 
appeal to me. 


HE long ride across the prairie to 
reach the lake had also been full of 
interest. The narrow, unfenced road 
which we followed mile after mile, the 
solitary clumps of trees, the lonely 
homesteads with their little grass barns 
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and their big straw stacks, and the 
rolling prairie stretching away on every 
side to the distant low horizon made a 
landscape as interesting to me as it 
was strange. It'was so unlike our Al- 
leghany mountain scenery that it might 
have been a part of a different world. 
Occasionally we crossed small, slow 
streams, called there, rivers, and in the 
bottom of every hollow there was a 
small swampy place called a sloo. 

The tall grass of these sloughs fre- 
quently concealed wild ducks. As we 
neared one of these places a big flock 
of Mallards rose with much quacking 
and started off across the prairie. 
Koerner, the one experienced hunter of 
the party, jumped from the wagon, ran 
forward and took a long shot. At first 
the shot apparently had no effect. 
Then we saw a single duck drop below 
the others and in a long downward 
slant come to the earth a quarter of a 
mile away. 


T took Drop, Koerner’s old brown re- 

triever, nearly ‘twenty minutes to 
find the duck and bring it back to us. 
At short intervals, prairie chickens 
flushed wild and never stopped their 
low, rapid flight until they had put 
some distant elevation between them 
and us. By a lucky shot I managed to 
kill one that had delayed its start too 
long. I found it somewhat heavier than 
the ruffed grouse of the Alleghanies 
and of a lighter color. The long black 
tufts on each side of the neck, which 
took the place of the ruff on the other 
bird, were very curious to me. Many 
big hawks were also seen along the 
way. On every stake or commanding 
lookout one was perched. They seemed 
to be well fed and lazy and were un- 
willing to move at our approach. To 
one accustomed to the closely hunted 
areas of Pennsylvania, the great 
abundance of wild life was astonishing. 

While I had been loitering on the 
shore of the lake, my companions had 
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been busy on top of the knoll They 
had stabled the horses comfortably in 
the low, snug structure that stood a 
few rods in the rear of the log house. 


HIS stable was built of a frame- 

work of poles and thatched top and 
sides with swamp grass that would 
shed rain. Near it stood a great pile 
of clean, new wheat straw. From this 
pile my companions had carried great 
armfuls to make, on the floor of the 
front room of the house, a wide deep 
bed. It would be soft and roomy and 
warm with many blankets. In the 
kitchen stove in the adjoining room, 
Nels, the hired man, had a bright fire 
burning and the strokes of his axe out- 
side told me that there was to be no 
lack of fuel during our stay of several 
days. Koerner and Hope had hung our 
spare clothing all around our bedroom 
on the wooden pegs that served as 
clothes hangers. They had also stowed 
away in the kitchen cupboard our sup- 
ply of food and table utensils, and 
tidied up the two rooms so that the 
place had a pleasant, homelike look. 
They were completing their tasks by 
getting guns, ammunition and fishing 
tackle ready for use. The fishing 
tackle was simple, consisting of two 
heavy trolling lines, to the end of each 
of which a big spoon and a gang of 
strong hooks were attached. The am- 


‘munition, arranged on the steps of the 


open stairs, leading to the roof room 
above, looked capable of doing much 
slaughter among the wild things in and 


around the lake. 
with us on a farm wagon all of 
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ROW BOAT had: been broug t 






the way from home, and after it ha | 
been placed on the lake I was nt 
to take a trolling line and catch a fis 

for supper. Drop accompanied m 
He seemed much disappointed when 

saw that I was not taking a gun. Th 
sun, a red ball of fire, was nearing t 


southwestern horizon, the wind was 
still, and the lake was a sheet of glass. 
From the boat, the little log house in 
the middle of the grove of small, 
straight oaks, with the smoke rising 
from the clay chimney, looked pic- 
turesque and comfortable. What a 
home it would make for a sturdy family 
that enjoyed isolation and the great 
outdoors! Their nearest neighbors 
would be fully a dozen miles away. 
_ The family would have this beautiful 
lake, its wooded shores and the sur- 
rounding prairie all to themselves. 


HERE would be fishing, boating 

and swimming in summer, hunting 
in spring and fall and skating and 
trapping in winter. It would be a 
great playground in which boys would 
grow into strong, resourceful men and 
girls into healthy, 
broad-minded women. 
Their world would be 
bounded by a wide hori- 
zon. Only when the 
northern blizzard raged 
would they be shut in. 
They would know beau- 
tiful dawns and sun- 
sets, the radiance of a 
full moon on lake and 
prairie and the splen- 
dor of myriads of stars 
in a vast expanse of 
sky. They would be- 
come accustomed to the 
hooting of owls and 
the howling of wolves, 
and all the noises made 
by the waterfowl] would 
be familiar sounds to 
them. A heavy tug on 
the line interrupted my 
- pleasant reflections and 
a big bass leaped into 
the ..air some _ forty 
yards behind the mov- 
ing boat. I pulled it in 
hand over hand, killed it and dropped 
it into the stern. It was a good four- 
pounder and with the fat Mallard 
would supply even our keen appetites 
with a hearty meal. 


HE three days that followed were 

warm and pleasant. While Koer- 
ner and Hope hunted industriously 
from dawn to dark at distant points 
on the lake, I stayed nearer home and 
made hunting a rather incidental mat- 
ter. There was so much that was new 
to me that there were no dull hours. 
In a piece of woods not far from the 
log house I discovered that there were 
some ruffed grouse and many fox squir- 
rels. Ruffed grouse I knew well but 
these big gray and brown squirrels I 
had never seen before. The three that 
I killed for a pot pie and for their 


skins were so heavy that they fell out 
of the trees like cats when shot. 


@©* an excursion out on the prairie 
I was so fortunate as to kill three 
mallards out of a flock of nearly thirty 
that rose with great clamor from a 
small slough. Two of the birds were 
drakes in fine plumage. I spent some 
time in admiring their beautiful green 
heads, white banded necks and speckled 
gray bodies. I also killed two pin- 
nated grouse from a flock that I almost 
walked over in some tall grass. The 
flock rose all around me and before 
they got too far away I had recovered 
sufficiently to bring down a bird with 
each barrel. I had never before in 
my life made a double on grouse and 
I was much elated with my success. 
This hunting alone on the prairie was 
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Sass IRE opposite end of the lake where Karonis apparently had both its 


inlet and outlet.” 


a continuous delight to me. The com- 
fortable walking on the soft brown 
grass, up and down the easy slopes, 
robbed the hunting of its usual ar- 
duous labor. 


HEN there was the unobstructed 
view that brought all flying game 
into such plain sight for my indiffer- 
ent shooting and, as if to make of hunt- 
ing a perfect thing, there was the lim- 
itless prairie with the spacious sky 
above it and the bracing air blowing 
across it. I found my spirits so high 
that it was not easy for me to keep 
from shouting out my pleasure. 
During the three mild days I also 
spent much time on the shore of the 
lake. There I occasionally killed a 
duck that rose from the reeds near the 
shore and flew straight away from me. 
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Generally it was such an easy shot 
that I could not miss it. At one place 
on the lake I found a large, dense bed 
of tall wild rice, a grain with which 
I had little acquaintance. This bed of 
rice was a favorite feeding place for 
ducks, and I might have shot many of 
them there if Drop had been with me 
to recover them. But to kill or cripple 
a duck out of reach only to let it lie 
was poor sport. I much preferred to 
watch the ducks breaking down the 
rice and feeding on it. The patch was 
more than an acre in extent and the 
good crop of smooth brown seeds would 
feed many ducks. 


NE afternoon I abandoned the 

hunting for a bit of fishing. With 
a strong pole, cut near the shore, and 
a piece of one of the trolling lines, I 
caught a pickerel of 
about two pounds. 
Then I cut of the shiny 
white belly of the pick- 
erel, shaped it into 
some resemblance of a 
frog and attached it 
to the gang of hooks. 
With this as a lure, I 
began trolling near 
where a small stream 
entered the lake. In a 
few minutes a great 
pickerel rose out of 
the deep water and 
took my bait with a 
savage jerk. The fish 
then sank to the bot- 
tom and I waited with 
all the patience I could 
command. When I be- 
lieved that the hooks 
and bait were well 
gorged, I struck. At 
once the fish began to 
move off across the 
mouth of the stream. 
To follow it I must go 
into mud and water to my arm pits. 
I braced myself and with a stout pull 
turned the fish. My tackle was too 
heavy and strong to be broken and the 
contest lay between the fish and me. 
For more than twenty minutes we 
fought back and forth along a stretch 
of hard beach where I had firm foot- 
ing. Finally the fish weakened and I 
dragged it out. It was nearly a yard 
in length and must have weighed more 
than a dozen pounds. I had never be- 
fore caught a fish half so large. 
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Hon as moss agates among the 
white pebbles on the beach occu- 
pied more of my time along the lake 
than did either the shooting or the fish- 
ing. It was a leisurely occupation that 
gave me much time to watch my sur- 
(Continued on page 616) 
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IME was, when the general im- 
pression prevailed throughout the 
Mississippi Valley that the 

grouse, and its smooth-legged cousin, 
the prairie chicken, were almost as 
rare as the dodo, but, thanks to intelli- 
gent conservation, and a few mild 
winters, these delectable feathered 
bipeds are again on the “hope list” of 
the ambitious sportsman of the Middle 
West. 

The season is short, and the restric- 
tions severe in some of the States, par- 
ticularly Kansas, but in others, as 
Nebraska, the ethical grouse hunter is 
not only welcomed, but every facility 
provided for his entertainment and 
enjoyment. 

Up in Northwestern Nebraska, along 
the middle fork of the Loup, and the 
Big and Little Dismal, the cowboy still 
reigns supreme, and it is here that one 
can still get a taste of the old West. 
The ranches are large, and the little 
villages few and far between. The 
endless sand hills, like huge African 
kopjes, extend far away beyond the 
horizon, and many of the valleys, popu- 
lated by white faced cattle, serve as 
settings for clear, cold, fresh water 
lakes. By the time the grouse season 
opens, October first, the local ducks 
also are ready for the table, and, under 
the guidance of a skilled cicerone, sev- 
eral weeks of excellent mixed shooting 
can be had. 

My old friend, Ben Weber, of 
Eclipse, occupies about the same rela- 
tive position in the Nebraska grouse 
field that Jack Dempsey does among 
the knights of the squared circle, and 
when Ben writes me that the chickens 
are ripe, I usually act on that impulse. 
Grouse hunting in the sand hills is 
hard work, however, and with the pass- 
ing of the years, and the accumulation 
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The author with his day’s bag, shot with the twenty bore. 


of much surplus adipose tissue, I find 
that I am not as supple and as 
sprightly as I once was. We have al- 
ways made it a point of honor not to 
shoot from a car, or even from a buck- 
board, and so a fat man generally 
earns about all the game he gets. 
Perhaps it was due to the artistic 
word painting of Askins and of 
Crossman, or, possibly, it was a sub- 
conscious desire to escape some of this 
gruelling labor, but in an unguarded 
moment I cajoled myseif into the belief 
that I might use a twenty-bore to ad- 
vantage, particularly in dealing with 
upland game. So I forwarded the 
measurements to an old and dependable 
Eastern friend who is in the gun busi- 
ness, and promptly forgot all about the 
matter. Several weeks later, the gun 
arrived, and when I freed it of its oiled 
paper nightgown, it was about the 
prettiest little thing that a confirmed 
gun crank ever beheld. The barrels 
were only twenty-six inches long, and 
the weight, six pounds, so in my col- 
lection of sturdy twelve bores, it looked 
like a gold encrusted toy. But it 
handled and balanced like a real gun, 
and was as firmly and solidly con- 
structed as any of its larger brethren. 


R. M. L. BISHOFF, a former uni- 

versity classmate, and one of my 
most intimate “brother shotgun luna- 
tics,” as the wife fondly calls him, took 
charge of the newcomer for a few days, 
and targeted it for me. The patterns 
were not large—what could one expect 
from seven-eighths of an ounce of 
shot?—but. at forty yards practically 
every. pellet was accounted for within a 
thirty-six inch circle, and the penetra- 
tion, estimated: by means of some old 
medical magazines, was. excellent. 


When I wrote Ben that I was going to 


The Twenty 
Bore as a 
Grouse Gun 


The Little Arm Proves a 
Winner in the 
Nebraskan Hills 


By RICHARD L. SUTTON, M.D 


bring a twenty-gauge, he wired back, 
“Come, but for goodness’ sake, bring a 
REAL GUN.” This curt advice nettled 
me, and when I packed up my old reli- 
able twelve-bore Purdy, I just slipped 
the smaller gun in, too. The journey 
to Mullen was a comfortable and un- 
eventful one, and Ben, in a leather 


= 


jerkin, and a seven-inch Stetson, met — 


us at the train. 


USED to wonder what ever became 

of the used motor cars, after they had 
served their day 
towns. I do not wonder any more. 
They are taken into western Nebraska, 
for the ranchmen. Ben’s front yard 
resembles and automobile cemetery. A 
1907 Oldsmobile, and No. 23 of the 
original Ford (you may recall that the 
ten millionth Lizzie was recently born 
at Detroit), are the oldest in the col- 
lection, but a 1915 Dodge, a 1916 Ford 
and a 1917 Buick complete the list. 
These farmer-ranchers are for the most 
part born mechanics, and the way they 
can repair, and switch parts around on 
semi-defunct gasoline wagons, would 
give a Chicago mechanic the delirium 
tremens. Mr. Weber’s favorite is the 
antiquated Buick, an old seven pas- 
senger car with a broken down top 
which is ingeniously held in place by a 
few strands of barb wire. The brake 
bands are worn out, and when Ben 
wants to stop, he just lets her drift 
until she hits a sand bank. 

One night, the engine died just as 
we reached the summit of a high, steep 
hill. There were only five men, four 


dogs, and about a hundred ducks in | 


the car. It coasted backward for a 
distance of about five hundred. yards, 
gaining speed at every revolution of 
the wheels. The ducks were the only 
(Continued on page 633) 
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A Unique Wild-Life Incident 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| AM enclosing herewith a photograph 

of a very unique incident that hap- 
pened on Lake Tagish, which is in 
Northwestern British Columbia, on the 
line of the White Pass & Yukon Route. 
This lake is part of the waterway into 
the mining camp and tourist resort of 
Atlin, B. C., and is traversed by our 
Stern Wheel Steamer “Tutshi.” 


It is quite common on trips of the 
“Tutshi” to see both bear and moose 
either along the shores or swimming 
the lake. In this particular instance, 
the cow and calf depicted in the pic- 
ture were sighted swimming across the 
lake, and the steamer’s course was set 
to pass close by to give the tourists a 
good view of the animals in their primi- 
tive state. As the boat approached, 
the moose became frightened and start- 
ed for the nearest shore. The cow be- 
gan to outdistance the calf; and the 
calf, seeing it was being left, began 
to bawl, as is the habit of a calf; at 
which the cow turned around, came 
back to where the calf was, and swing- 


Photo courtesy White Pass and Yukon Route 
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ing around in front of the calf, the calf 
climbed up with its front feet on to 
the cow’s back; and the camera has 
caught them in that position, just as 
they started away again for the shore. 
Feeling that this was a unique pic- 
ture, we thought that it would be in- 
teresting to your readers, and for that 
reason sent it to you. 
J. G. BLANCHARD, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
White Pass & Yukon Route. 


Dr. Quackenbos Upheld 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I HAVE read with interest Dr. John 

D. Quackenbos’ letter in a recent 
issue of FOREST AND STREAM and can 
well believe the story he relates. Some 
years ago while fishing for mascalonge 
(called jack here) with a live minnow, 
line tied to a stiff pole and longer than 
the pole, I hooked a muskie, but on 
account of the length of the line was 
handicapped. I tried to lift the fish 
over some grape vines and in the at- 
tempt, a vine became entangled and the 
fish broke loose. 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


A friend not far away gave me an- 
other minnow and again I cast into 
the pool. Inside of fifteen minutes the 
fish struck again so I called my friend, 
who stepped down, reached out and got 
hold of the line and lifted the muskie 
over the vines onto dry land. I found 
that on the first occasion I had hooked 
the fish high up in the side of its 
mouth and the hook tore a gash fully 
two or three inches long, yet he came 
again 

This same friend and a brother of 
mine were fishing for brook trout with 
worms. My brother had a strike and 
lifted a brook trout out of the water, 
but it fell back; then it struck my 
friend’s hook, but the line broke, leav- 
ing the hook in the base of the trout’s 
tongue. My friend came to me for an- 
other hook and soon was followed by 
my brother with the trout. My friend’s 
hook was cut out with a pocket knife. 
My brother’s hook, on the first strike, 
had split the trout’s mouth completely 
open on one side. 


ERNEST L. EwBANk, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 





Calf moose resting on cow's back, Northwestern British Columbia. 
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Robert O. Pecci holding his large 
rainbow trout. 


A Day on the Trout Stream 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Haynes been enjoying the other 
fellow’s stories of hunting and 
fishing I thought I would tell you of a 
successful fishing trip I had last year. 
During the trout season last year I 
had a day off, and as I am an ardent 
hunter and fisherman, I decided to go 
trout fishing in a nearby stream. I 
arrived at the stream and proceeded 
to rig up my 4% ounce fly rod. Prep- 
arations complete, I put on a royal 
coachman and proceeded to whip a 
likely looking pool. After a few casts 
I had a rise, but failed to hook the 
fish. Again I cast in the same place 
and again the fish took the fly and this 
time I hooked him. After a few 
minutes of battling I promptly brought 
him to net, a brown about eleven inches. 
Two more rainbows followed the 
brown into the creel, and as I could 
not get another rise from this pool, I 
proceeded up stream hooking a trout 
here and there. At noon time I had 
seventeen nice trout, consisting of 
rainbows, browns and natives ranging 
in length from ten to fourteen inches. 
After dinner I just lay in the grass 
and rested, for I was tired. 

How long I lay there I do not know, 
for I must have fallen asleep. When 
I awoke the sun was sinking fast, so 
I thought I would fish one more pool 
and call it a day. I changed the royal 
coachman for a gray hackle and start- 
ed for a pool above me. This pool was 
about thirty feet long and twenty feet 
wide. On the opposite bank were a 
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number of trees whose roots extended 
into the water and whose overhanging 
branches almost touched the water, 
forming a nice shady spot for Mr. 
Trout. 

I whipped the fly through the air and 
finally cast it near the overhanging 
branches. Nothing doing. Surely 
there must be something in this pool, 
so after a number of casts I carefully 
dried the fly in the air and cast to- 
wards the beginning of the pool. The 
fly floated on the water wonderfully. 
When it was about ten feet from me I 
started to strip in the line to begin a 
new cast. Then the fun started. There 
was a loud splash and my little rod 
doubled up severely. 

First he headed up stream (I think 
he was headed for Canada, for it was 
in that direction) and I gave him the 
butt as much as I dared, for I did not 
want to buy a new rod. After about 
ten minutes of pro and con he spotted 
those sheltering roots and started for 
them with a rush. How I ever stopped 
him I don’t know, but stop him I did, 
thanks to the new line and _ leader. 
After making two more unsuccessful 
attempts he began to tire, for he tried 
to sulk. 

I put all the strain I dared on the 
rod but I could not budge him. Finally 
I struck upon a bright idea that I have 
heard of but never practiced. I be- 
gan rapping on the rod with my right 
hand. This proved successful and he 
made two or three rushes. It was plain 
he was tiring as his rushes grew 
shorter each time. Meanwhile the sun 
was fading fast and I realized I must 
land him quick, if at all. Finally he 
turned over on his side and I lead him 
gently, ever so gently, into the landing 
net. There was not a struggle left in 
him when he was in the net, because 
he fought, as all rainbows do, gamely. 

How wonderful he looked with the 
sinking sun shining upon his glisten- 
ing sides and how wonderfully propor- 
tioned he was. Surely he was the king 
of all trout and I took my hat off to 
him. I then weighed and measured 
him and found he weighed 3% pounds 
and was 19% inches in length. It took 
about a half hour of hard fighting to 
land him. Whenever I look at him I 
can dream that glorious battle over and 
over again. 

I wish ForEST AND STREAM the best 
of luck and hope I will be able always 
to enjoy its delightful articles. 

RoserT O. PeEcct, Irvington, N. J. 


Believes Dr. McCary Has Over- 
estimated 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
lt you will kindly give me a little 
space in your valuable publication, 
I would appreciate it very much, as IT 


would surely like to take issue with an 
article appearing in your August num- 
ber, under head of “The 20-Bore On 
Quail,” page 484, and signed by Dr. B. 
J. McCary, Norfolk, Va. 

In this article he states that he killed 
456 quail out of 500 shot at, and then 
shot some few times at other game. 
This shooting is possible but not prob- 
able, as I do not believe that there is 
a man living to-day that can average 
914% on quail and take the shots as 
they come, that is long shots, and hard 
brush shots. Mr. Jim Jordon (de- 
ceased), Greensboro, N. C., was con- 
ceded to be one of the best, if not the 
best, quail shots this country has ever 
known, and he could not do this, figur- 
ing 91%% as an average for a sea- 
son’s shooting. 

It sums up to this: The doctor has 
evidently made a mistake in the num- 
ber of shells shot, or quail killed, or 
else the game laws of Virginia have 
been very badly broken, as their laws 
plainly read: Bag limit 15 birds per 
day, or 150 per season. Season opens 
November 15th and closes January 
31st. 

The above remarks are made in the 
kindest spirit, and I trust to hear fur- 
ther from Dr. McCary. 

“Over and Under.” 
W. B. AREY, Salisbury, N. C. 


Questions Existence of Jew-Fish 
in San Francisco Bay 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ee a recent number of your always 

interesting and usually accurate 
journal appears a photo of a stalwart- 
looking young man standing by the 
side of an unusually large jew-fish 
claimed to have been caught “off of 
Point Reyes, San Francisco Bay.” 
There is no disputing the fish and its 
size. Not descending to punning, there 
is something fishy in the item. In the 
first place, Point Reyes is situated on 
the coast of California, a little over 
sixty miles north of the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco. The catching of a jew-fish in 
that region or even in San Francisco 
bay would be such a rare and unusual 
occurrence, that the local papers would — 
be full of it. No such news item has 
appeared in the San Francisco papers. 
I believe I am correct in stating that 
there is no record of a jew-fish ever 
having been caught in San Francisco, — 
much less in the ocean in this latitude, 
in which statement I am supported by © 
Mr. Harry Golcher, an ardent sports- 
man and dealer in sporting goods for 
more than 30 years. These huge fish 
may rarely come as far nortk as the © 
Santa Barbara channel, which is about 
100 miles north of their usual habi- 
tat around Catalina and the adjacent 





islands. I do not wish td decry the 
young man’s prowess as ‘an angler, 
but if he caught the fish he certainly 
did not catch it where he says he did. 
I write this in the interest of truth 
and accuracy. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, M.D., 

San Francisco, California. 


Commenting on the .410 Bore 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


FTER reading “Possibilities of the 
.410 Bore Shotgun” in the June 
and July issues of ForEST AND STREAM, 
I should like to tell of my experience 
with the ultra-small bore. I have ac- 
cepted the statements therein con- 
tained, though it seems almost miracu- 
lous that %¢ of an ounce of shot should 
give such startling results. 

I have experimented with two .410 
guns, but not in the fields. One was a 
Winchester single shot which I received 
as a prize for winning the 100 bird 
handicap at the Rumson County Club. 
After trying it out with considerable 
satisfaction I gave it to a boy friend. 
The other is an H. & R. which I bought 
to shoot wild cockerels for family use. 
Neither would be of any use to me in 
the fields. 

I am just wasting time and effort if 
I use anything less than % oz. shot 
which I do in a light 28 bore. I had 
this gun made about ten years ago for 
rail shooting and found it so satisfac- 
tory that I use it also for quail and 
snipe, usually in preference to my 20 
gauge guns or my light 12 gauge. Of 
course, it is not so effective as my 20 
gauge, but it is handier and faster. 


Photo courtesy of Northern Pacific Ry. 


My way of boring, or rather rebor- 
ing, a small gauge gun is to get a 
uniform distribution of the pellets over 
a 24 in¢h circle at from 25 to 35 yards, 
not a thick center and scattering out- 
skirts which most full choke 28 bores 
give. % of an ounce of shot has 
too few pellets to waste one-half of 
them on non-effective edges or out- 
skirts. 

I should judge that Dr. Vance would 
be real handy in the fields with a .22 
calibre pump or automatic. 

I expect to get and try one of the 20 
gauge 20 inch barrel Maximin guns 
made by Davis-Warner Co. Mr. F. B. 
Warner says they are great shooters. 

THOMAS H. GRANT, Red Bank, N. J. 


The Popular Enmity Toward 
| Snakes 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| HAVE had the pleasure of reading 

Dr. Masson’s article on “Hunting 
Copperhead Snakes” in the July issue 
of your magazine. I would like to add 
to his arguments about the enmity of 
most people towards snakes. I have 
caught quite a few snakes, although 
none poisonous, and have had them at 
home for pets. The mere mentioning 
of the name snake to some people 
makes them shudder. I asked a friend 
once why he disliked snakes and he re- 
plied he hated anything that crawls. 
The answer to this argument is that 
God in His wisdom saw fit to make the 
snake’s means of locomotion a crawl- 
ing movement. 

The snake makes a very agreeable 
pet if correctly handled. It is easily 





The protection that the Yellowstone offers the thousands of deer within its 


boundaries has made them fearless. 


seem to know when the ranger’s brea 


left over pancakes. 


They are very fond of flapjacks and 
kfast is over and expect to share the 
The fawns are timid and remain at a distance, A 


mother deer will often carry a flapjack to her little one, 
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Photo by K. McAadam 
Mountain sheep on a ranger’s cabin. 


fed and I have even gotten a small 
ground snake to drink milk from a 
medicine dropper. I happened to be 
giving some American chameleons a 
drink, using this method, and while 
holding the snake I tried the dropper 
on the snake. The snake retains the 
milk unless handled after drinking it. 
Dr. Masson’s means of catching cop- 
perheads is a good method. I used it 
with a friend of mine to catch water 
snakes sunning themselves on logs. I 
might add that Dr. Masson would find 
that using enameled fish line is an 
easier method of making a snake stick. 
CHESTER O. FRENCH, JR., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 
By HArpDISON PATTON 


In an exhaustive volume of 446 pages 
the author has written what proves to 
be the most complete book on fur rais- 
ing we have yet seen. The information 
is compiled from thirty years of actual 
experience in the field and in handling 
fur-bearing animals. There are chap- 
ters on fur animals in general, den 
construction and various animals such 
as the muskrat, fox, mink, raccoon, 
otter, marten, fisher, weasel, ermine, 
beaver, opossum, skunk and _ rabbit. 
There is also a chapter on killing and 
pelting fur bearers, and the methods 
described enable the rancher to get top 
prices for his product. This book is 
well illustrated with pen drawings by 
the author and may be obtained from 
FOREST AND STREAM Book Department 
for $6.00, postpaid. 
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The Story of Jack, and Other 
Dog Stories 
By Horace Lyte 


There are many people who will 
agree that a really good dog story is 
as fine a piece of entertainment as can 
be found, and all such will delight in 
this unusual group of stories written 
by a man who knows dogs as few do. 
In these stories are humor, pathos and 
real drama, and in each one the chief 
character is a dog, airedale, collie, set- 
ter, or hound. Here is an unforget- 
table gallery of dog portraits: Jack, 
the lovable airedale who liked butter 
cakes and who fought to the death with 
a vicious Eskimo dog in Nome; Sandy’s 
“golf dog,” Bruce, who was allowed 
in the championship match as a caddy; 
Old Frank, the setter, who “held his 
point” while a whirling snowstorm 
nearly buried him; and others equally 
vivid with interest and life. It is a 
book that contains the companionship, 
the affection, the heroism, and the good 
sense that are to be found in dogs such 
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as “Jack,” “Pal,” “Old Frank,” and 
the rest. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, for $1.50. 





Lure of the Wilds 
By ESTHER NELSON KARN 


A book of charming little verses con- 
cerning the woods, fields and waters. 
The authoress is thoroughly conversant 
with the ways of nature and has the 
pleasing faculty of creating within the 
reader a mood essential to the fullest 
enjoyment of her theme. Her subject 
matter covers a wide range. On one 
page she treats lightly the domestic 
difficulties of a family of frogs; then 
through such chapters as The Mar- 
riage of May, Dance of the Snowflakes 
and Toa Waterlily she leads the reader 
to things philosophic. Of such char- 
acter are the verses Along the Way, 
Maxims and The Hero of Every Day. 
Sentiment rather than sentimentality, 
characterizes the work throughout. 
Published by The Four Seas Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price $2.00. 





Sitting up but not barking. The cook at Lake Camp, Yellowstone National 


Park, is not as friendly to the bears as she appears in the picture. 


Her 


kitchen is fitted with screen doors, but what’s a screen door to a hungry 


bear? 


The ready broom works many times without striking the floor 


during the course of the season. 
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Fresh Tracks in the Belgian 
Congo 
By HERMANN NORDEN 


Interest in Africa seems to be a 
perennial thing if we may judge from 
the number of books published yearly 
having to do with the Dark Continent. 
Occasionally an exceptionally good book 
appears giving us a new slant on the 
ways of the natives, economic condi- 
tions, big game hunting and other 
things strictly African. Such a book 
is Fresh Tracks In the Belgian Congo. 
Profusely illustrated with unusual 
photographs, it is interesting through- 
out its 298 pages of well written, 
printed matter. A map in the front of 
the book describes the course taken 
from the eastern frontier to the river 
itself. Published by Small Maynard & 
Co., Boston, Mass. Obtainable from 
FOREST AND STREAM book department. 





The 20 Bore in New Brunswick 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| HAVE just read with considerable 

interest in the August issue of For- 
EST AND STREAM an article by Dr. B. 
J. McCary of Norfolk, Va. 

While we have no quail here, we do 
have very good shore bird shooting, 
and the variety consists of black- 
breasted plover, beadle heads, summer 
and winter yellowlegs and _ golden 
plover. These are what the law allows 
one to shoot. They arrive in goodly — 
numbers about August 10th and the 
season opens on the 15th. 

Up until last year I had been shoot- 
ing a 12-gauge Lefever, but bought a — 
20-gauge Ithaca and I find it the best 
gun I have used. No 12-gauge gun is 
required for shore birds, although: I 
would not have agreed with Dr. Mc- 
Cary in 1923, but certainly I do now. 
I kill as many birds as we can use at 
the house, kill them as clean and in a 
more sportsmanship manner. The limit 
is 15 birds, but we do not kill that 
many as we cannot use them. 

I agree with Dr. McCary that soft 
shot is quie the right thing to use, as 
well as No. 10s in size, as the birds de- 
coy close in, possibly no farther than 
the rise of quail over pointing dogs. 

My 20-gauge Ithaca is a No. 1 Grade 
with 26-inch barrels, right barrel cyl- 
inder and left barrel modified choke. 
This boring suits quite well, but I may, © 
at some future date, get an extra set 
of barrels with right modified choke 
and left full choke. 

Here’s wishing every success to For- 
EST AND STREAM, and I hope that more > 
readers will give their opinions on 
guns, etc., in this very interesting de- 
partment, 




















JOHN L. WISHAaRT, 
Wishart’s Point, N. B.- 





Free 
Shooting 
Information 


Captain Askins has just written a 
new book about Super-X that we'll 
be glad to send you on request. Is 
there anything you want to know 
about your guns or ammunition? 
Let our technical men answer your 
questions. 


Do you know about the many big 
developments which have made 
Western the choice of the world’s 
crack shots? Super-X for long 
range; Xpert for quality and low 
price in a smokeless shell; the 
Lubaloy bullet which prevents 
metal fouling in high-power rifles; 
the Open-Point Expanding bullets, 
for deadly killing power; the 
Marksman L. R. .22 for amazing 
accuracy in small-bore shooting. 


Literature telling all about them is 
yours for the asking. Always glad 
to hear from you, 






AMMUNITION 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 


THIS YEAR YOU CAN GET 


THEM 


Bleak dawn ... whistling wind and the swish of water... . You crouch 
in the silence, tense and alert . . . suddenly the decoys grow restless and 
begin to call... then, in they come, right over your head... you hear 
the rustle of beating wings... but they’re too high—too high at least 
for ordinary loads. ... 


You've been there yourself. Waited an hour. Perhaps two or more. 
Watched them come over just out of range, refuse to circle, and go on. 


Not even a trigger pulled. . . . But it’s a different story when you're shooting 
Super-X., 


This Western long-range load, with its close patterns and concentrated 
shot string, reaches out and gets them instead of letting them pass by. 
Kills them cleanly 15 to 20 yards beyond the range of ordinary loads. 
Thousands of sportsmen are doing it. You can, too. 


In shotgun shells as well as rifle and revolver cartridges WesTERN has been 
responsible for most of the important improvements made in recent years. 
Xpert, a new smokeless shell at a surprisingly low price, has already won 
great popular favor for ordinary all-round shooting. The Western Field 
shell has been the standard among the world’s best shots for twenty years 
and each year adds new records and championships to its string. Super-X, 
Field, Xpert—you, too, can do better shooting with the ammunition that 
is the choice of champions, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1048 Broadway, East Alton, IIL. 
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The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World © 


Lowland and 
Upland Shooting 





Foreign and American shot- 
guns, fitted to your exact re- 
quirements—man or woman. 

Special agency for Hussey 
and Westley-Richards Eng- 
lish Shotguns. 


Langs, Greeners, Dalys, Pur- 
deys, Woodwards, Scotts, Pirlets, 
Francottes, all the prominent 
American makes. 

Complete selection of sporting 
guns, including standard big game 
rifles. 

Burberry gabardine shooting 
suits, Harris tweed suits, mole- 
skin and corduroy jackets, sleeve- 
less suits of Cold Stream duck 
and khaki—hunting shirts and 
headgear—sturdy hunting sweat- 
ers. 

Scotch grain water-tight shoot- 
ing boots, Indian tan-oiled moc- 
casins, waders, rubber boots and 
leather-top rubber bog shoes. 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 
EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and 45th St. 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 








In writing to 


Chrysops the Golden Eyed 


Black and Tan Flies with Spotted Wings 


and Golden Eyes. 


They Have a Bill Like 


a Gimlet and a Bloodthirsty Disposition 


By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


OU happen to be out fishing—the 
ns day is bright and warm, and 

the boat is anchored in a likely 
spot. Your eyes are on the line, and 
your mind is occupied with the antici- 
pation of a struggle with the prize 
bass, when—zing! you get a dig on the 
arm or neck that brings a drop of 
biood to the surface. The golden-eyed 
flies are on the job. 

Or, you may go bathing in your 
favorite hole in the lake or river, and 
you soon find 
that the golden- 
eyed flies are ly- 
ing in wait. If 
they are numer- 
ous enough you 
may just as well 
call it off until 
these bloodthirsty 
pests are absent. 

Perhaps you 
are strolling 
along a woody 
road in the moun- 
tain, and a host 
of these annoying 
creatures are on 
your trail, buzzing about your head or 
sitting on your hat eyeing you im- 
pudently, and just waiting for you to 
stop for a second—then a concerted at- 
tack that spoils your day. 

Many fishermen and outdoor en- 
thusiasts come to me every summer 
with similar stories: “They nearly ate 
us alive! Black and tan flies with 
spotted wings and golden eyes. Only 
a bit larger than a house fly, but with 
a bill like a gimlet and a bloodthirsty 
disposition that compels us to sit up 
and take notice.” 

“What are they and where do they 
come from?” ; 

The Chrysops, so called on account 
of their beautiful golden yellow eyes, 
which are often marked with darker 
lines and spots, are also known as “deer 
flies,’ “breeze flies,’ and “ear flies.” 
They belong to the horse fly family, 
and there are a great number of 
species. They are found almost every- 
where, each climate or environment 
having its own particular kind. 


Geet the females of the species 
possess the bloodthirsty character 
that brings them to our attention. 
They are provided with powerful 
lancetlike mouth parts, by means of 
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Chrysops vittatus, the deer fly. 


which they inflict the painful bites. 
The males are flower feeders and live 
on the juices and nectar of plants, and 
also upon fermenting sap (we seldom 
come in contact with them). 

The eggs of the golden-eyed flies are 
usually deposited in small masses upon 
the leaves or stems of water plants and 
grasses growing along the marsh or 
swamp. When first laid they are light 
in color, but soon turn brown or black, 
and may easily be observed in the 


neighborhood of 
their breeding 
places. 


Upon hatching, 
the young Chry- 
sops, which are 
small whitish 
larvae or worm- 
like creatures, 
drop to the water 
or muddy shore. 
Here among the 
mucky growth 
the young golden- 
eyed flies live a 
carnivorous life, 
working their 
way through the moist earth and mud, 
searching for worms, snails and insect 
larvae upon which they feed by suck- 
ing the juices or body fluids. 





N this manner they pass considerable 

time growing and feeding. Finally 
they are ready to go through the proc- 
ess'or metamorphosis that brings them 
into a different stage of life: that most 
wonderful change in which the wings 
and legs and other members of a ma- 
ture body are formed, and finally the 
perfect golden-eyed fly will emerge, 
leaving the shell of its old self protrud- 
ing from the ground. 

After a short period during which 
the wings and body dry off, and after 
a few preliminary attempts at flying, 
the Chrysops is off to join the hosts of 
its kind. 

Golden-eyed flies are swift in flight, 
and after mating the females soon start 
out in pursuit of animals both large 
and small, which they attack with their 
strong beaks, and gorge themselves 
with blood. Human beings are not ex- 
cepted, and we find that the bites of 
the female Chrysops are painful, and 
may smart for some time. Some blood 
may flow, but the swelling, if any, soon 
disappears. On the whole, the bites of 
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these insects are less injurious than 
those of mosquitoes and gnats, but 
there is always the chance for secon- 
dary infection; so remember that the 
wounds should not be rubbed or 
scratched at any time. The author has 
found that a dab of. alcohol and iodine 
will quickly relieve and cure any ill 
effects from these bites. Mosquito net- 
ting veils have been used by persons 
who were compelled to remain quiet in 
the presence of these flies, but the sim- 
plest and best means of protection are 
repellants. Certain substances that are 
almost as annoying as the insects them- 
selves are used, but these only offend 
our olfactory sense, and do not punc- 
ture our hides. There are a number 
of these, but I have found in my tramps 
and collecting trips through the woods 
and meadows, where the golden-eyed 
flies hold sway, that a rag saturated 
with kerosene was a good preventative. 
This I placed around my neck (but not 
in contact with the skin), around the 
wrists, or pinned on my hat. Another 
bit of advice—always wear a hat when 
in the domain of the Chrysops; it gives 
them a place upon which to roost, and 
helps to save the face and neck from 
attack. 

Of course, the golden-eyed flies are 
nothing compared to certain kinds of 
mosquitoes, black-flies and no-see-ums, 
but that is another story. 


Enjoys Forest and Stream 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


NCLOSED please find a money or- 
der for $2.00, the cost of this year’s 
subscription to FOREST AND STREAM. 

I enjoy the magazine very much al- 
though I do not fish or hunt, nor travel 
much—I teach; but with FOREST AND 
STREAM before me, I can tramp, if not 
sail, away in fancy. I find it very 
restful. The advertisements alone are 
alluring. From its pages a small boy 
and I secured the most fascinating cat- 
alogues and pamphlets telling of camp 
equipment, portable boats, guns, fish- 
ing rods, flies, lines and baits. 

He read all that came most eagerly, 
and made flies from small feathers. 
He is now in camp in Vermont and can 
pass camp tests easily. I pass my copy 
on to another small boy, now, who tries 
to make the things Nessmuk draws. 

All articles on dogs find me reading 
them over and over. I have just lost 
my handsome Airedale, the son of 
Abbey King Nobbler, and I am so lost 
for a boon companion for my walks. I 
hope to get another soon, but can’t 
hope for one like my lost one. 

This is just to let you know that I 
find your magazine most interesting 
and broadening, so it pleases me to tell 
you so. 

EDITH MCKINNY, 
Germantown, Penn. 
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“Why Don’t You Get a PARKER?”’’ 


“You're just as good a shot as | am, Jim; but your gun isn’t fast 
enough. Take this Parker of mine; it’s balanced to a hair and snaps 
to my shoulder for a hard shot as naturally as if it was a part of me. 
And it always shoots hard and true.”’ 


Master workmanship in every detail of Parker manufacture pro- 
duces perfect balance and long range killing power that raises the 
shooter's ability to the highest degree. That is why the biggest bag 
or the best score usually goes to the man with a Parker. 


PARKFR TROJAN MODEL 





Other grades up 


Do you want a hard 
at an extreme range? 
order that has no supe) 


PARKER BF 


29 Cherry St., ) 


Pacific Coast Agens 


a. 
The “‘( 


PARK 
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‘This fascinating 


business offers you 


REAL MONEY 


HERE is real enjoyment as well as 

good profits in raising Windswept 
Quality Silver Foxes. It is interesting 
outdoor work, requiring no previous 
experience, The important thing is to 
get strong, healthy foxes with good 
pelts. Windswept Quality Silvers are 
scientifically selected, fed, mated, and 
cared for. Our twelve years’ experience 
is at your service in helping you make 
the largest possible profits. 


Write today for full details of our 
four plans which make it easy to get 
started, even though you own no land 
or do not want to leave your present 
occupation, 











LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical, 
no written answers re- 
quired. Special introduc- 
tory price $25 to first pur- 
chaser in each county. 


DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 
“Dept. J. 38 W. 34th Street, New York 
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on the New Brunswick Bush. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 


of the 


Forest 


The Canada Lynx 


HE Canada Lynx is another of 
our valuable fur-bearing  ani- 
mals, but like all the others it is 

fast disappearing. I remember when 
I first began hunting they were so nu- 
merous that the boss at one camp 
caught thirty in one trap through the 
winter. Then they were only worth a 
dollar or a dollar and a half. 

I remember one trip round one of 
my lines of getting fifteen, going and 
coming. It was a long line and took 
me ten days to go and come, but of 
course I spent considerable time skin- 
ning. They were worth at that time 
two dollars and a half apiece, on an 
average, and since then I have known 
them to be thirty or forty dollars. 

They are very easily trapped, for 
their curiosity gets them into many 
scrapes. If you put a piece of red rag 
in back of the trap they have got to 
investigate it and get in the trap. On 
lakes I often entice them toward the 
trap by taking a burned fire brand or 
something black and stick it up in the 
lake. They will come to see what it 
is and if you have the trap near 
on the shore they will find it. 

They are very timid animals but 
desperate fighters when they have to 
be. They have been known to attack 
men. I once knew an old man who 
showed me scars on his back and arms 
from what he called an “Injun de.'1.” 
It sprang off a tree onto him one night 
and mauled him badly. No doubt it 
was a lynx. They kill caribou and deer 
quite easily. 


They are great climbers. I once had 
one get into a steel trap that was 
fastened to a small tree. When I came 
to the place where the trap had been, 
it was gone. Searching for hours 
through the woods, I found no trace 
of it and I came back to where I had 
set the trap to boil my kettle and have 
dinner. While lying back waiting for 
the kettle to boil, I happened to look 
up into a big tree overhead and there 
was the lynx, trap, bush and all. It 
had got wound fast round the limb of 
the tree and the lynx was dead. 

Lynx are invariably infested with 
fleas. I knew of one hunter foolish 
enough to skin a lynx and put the skin 
under his head for a pillow. He didn’t 
sleep much that night and had to 
change his clothes in the morning when 
he found out what the matter was. 


(Ge canes to most animals, when 
the lynx gets into a trap and finds 
he is fast, he quietly sits down and 
eats all his bait and is prepared to 
fight when the trapper comes along. I 
remember once of going along the line 
with my partner. While I was, fixing 
a trap he went ahead to the next trap. 
For some time we had been getting 
lynxes of very poor quality and when 
I saw him standing in front of the trap 
I wondered what the trouble was. 
When I came up he said, “Now, there 
is a lynx worth skinning.” I looked 
and saw he was a beauty; very large 
with fur very bright and silvery. My © 
partner started up to kill the lynx, but 
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he gave a spring, and being caught only 
by one toe, he broke loose and delib- 
erately walked away. I passed the re- 
mark that “he wasn’t such a handsome 
animal after all.” My partner gave 
me a very mournful look but said noth- 
ing. 


| HAVEN’T caught any lynx for ten 
years and have seen only a few 
tracks. The bay lynxes are now tak- 
ing their place and are getting quite 
plentiful. They go by the name of bob 
cat and are much the same as the Can- 
ada lynx, only not as Irge, but are 
equally as bad for killing deer. They 
have a much longer tail and smaller 
feet which are not half the size of 
those of the Canada lynx. 


Unnatural History or the Mystery 
of the Little Blue 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
N an early day my grandfather set- 
tled on the Little Blue near where 
it empties into the muddy waters ot 
the Missouri. This was a beautiful 
region of wooded hills and swift flow- 
ing streams that were afterwards 
made famous by the exploits of the 
James boys. 


My grandfather kept a small flock | 


of chickens to supply the ‘“Ham-an,” 
which was much esteemed even in those 


days. The chickens kept disappearing | 
mysteriously, and in spite of the traps | 


set for the thief the flock kept dwin- 
dling down until only one old hen re- 
mained. 

My grandfather arose early one 
morning and, with his trusty rifle in 
his hand, secreted himself in the limbs 
of a shell bark hickory tree that stood 
close to the running stream. He had 


not long to wait. Soon there was a| 


ripple on the water and the head of 
an enormous channel catfish, with a 
worm in its mouth, slowly flopped its 
way out on the banks and laid the 
worm down; then concealing’ itself be- 
hind a clump of bushes, it made a 
clucking noise like a rooster does when 
it has found a dainty morsel for its 
flock. The old hen hearing, as she 
thought, the call of her mate, came 
running to pick up the worm. As she 
passed the clump of bushes, the chan- 
nel cat, with extended jaws, leaped to- 
wards her; but as he leaped a rifle 
shot rang out in the crisp morning air, 
and the career of the chicken catching 
fish was ended. The mystery of the 
Little Blue was solved! 
IrA E. GOTT. 
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“hp DEFIANCE 


“ A shell that 
gives a whale of 
a lot of shoot- 
ing for little 
money. Loaded 
with No. 2 
Smokeless pow- 
der. Suppliedin 
a variety of loads 
covering all 
shooting needs. 
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The Big Three 
of the shot-shell world 


In the eyes of shooters these three types of shot-shells 
stand supreme. The first is a powerful long-range shell for 
bringing down the high-fliers. The second is a high-grade, 
all-around shell that gives the shooter a choice of standard 
powders. The third is a quality shell at a low price. Each 
is the ultimate shot-shell in its particular class when it carries 
the US trademark — for more than half a century a guaranty 
of dependable ammunition. United States Cartridge Company, 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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breast, 1 match and 
three large game 
pockets the _ full 
width of the coat; 

corduroy collar and 
. E. {name on request} 

. ‘T) 

writes: ‘Perhaps you would be 
interested to know that my fath- 
S erand I have used Red Head 
cuffs: and ventilated Brand Products for the last ten 
gussets under the years and will say the are satis- 
arms. The coat actory in every way. # stillhave 
you’ve been looking the original pair of huntingpants 


Ol I purchased six years ago using 
RED HEADBRAND them continually in the summer 
Hunting Pants for fishing and hunting in the 


Cut-in side 
and rear 
pockets 
with rein- 
forced 
edges; 
large, 
roomy ;seat 
and leg- 
front_ out- 
side reinforced; full 
length; or knee-lace 
with special knee 
tucks for comfort, 


fall. They are absolutely the 
hunting garment as they are 
water and wind proof and every 
hunter knows these things are 
essential for outdoor use.”” For 
comfort, looks, wear and rain- 
protection—youcan bankonRed 
Head Brand Hunting Clothes. 
Sold by the best dealers 
everywhere 
ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO. 
909 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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REDHEAD BRAND 
Gun Cases 
A complete line of full- 

atterned, box-board 
Fateniined and expertly 
blocked Gun Cases; em- 
body exclusive features 
such as the patented U- 
shaped partition insur- 
ing snug fit, reinforced 
seatn and cap. Stylesto 
fitany make gun: Oval 
Straight Style Gun or 
Rifle, English Mutton 
Leg and French Style. 

FREE 

descriptive folder of 
RED HEAD BRAND 
Hunting Equipment on 
request. 








HOFEMAN— 


O Minute 
GUN BLUEIN 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman Arms , 
Company on all fine-buiit-to-order arms. Recs oa 







ommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t 
Tisk disappointment with a worthless ‘‘lacquer’’ 
or ‘‘paint’’ uncer the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, soldunder a money-back guarantee, Wis" 
Anyone can do a beautiful and lasting job of blue- dose! 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple clirections. SIE 
Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enougb tu blue 


6 guns. Money back if not satisfied. 
THE HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. ARDMORE, OKLA 
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Get This Sightand 
_@ Be aBetterShot 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight Fits most American sporting rifles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Better YourAim 
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Some Reasons for the Angler’s Lack of Success 


Written and Illustrated 
By LOUIS RHEAD 


HIS pitiful appeal becomes more 

evident every season not only 

from the duffer but the expert 
angler also, and it may be mentioned 
it is not confined to any local or par- 
ticular section in spite of the tremen- 
dous number of fish planted annually 
by the various state hatcheries. The 
reasons fish don’t bite are various and 
some of these causes are here set forth 
by the writer from studies of brook 
trout in his own ponds at close and 
familiar range, that, perhaps, may be 
of value to the unsuccessful angler of 
every grade. 

No one will deny the top notch am- 
bition of the average fisherman is to 
catch trout, then comes the bass, 
pickeral, and mascalonge with an iso- 
lated few salmon anglers—no one 
doubts but what the trouts are easier 
to capture under normal conditions in 
Spring when they feed almost entirely 
on surface insects to display their 
presence in sight of the angler. His 
wail, “why don’t they bite,” comes not 
at that time, but later in the season 
when not nearly so voracious, their 
food being less plentiful. 

It has been stated by expert trout 
culturists that scarcely 5% of the eggs 
developed naturally, by wild trout, at- 
tain to a yearly state, so numerous and 
so varied are the enemies, aside from 
man, that devour trout during that 
interval. 


HE difference is enormous with 

cultivated trout which average 
from ninety to ninety-five per cent. up 
to three year old fish. When we con- 
sider that from the time the fry has 
consumed the egg sack the sustenance 
of cultivated trout consists of artificial 
food, chopped beefs hearts, and, of 


natural foods, worms, insects, min- 
nows and creepers they know nothing 
whatever, it is no wonder that when 
planted in wild waters, they take no 
food for days, perhaps weeks, until 
hunger and instinct forces them to feed, 
and before so doing they wander 
around their new environment of six to 
fifteen in number, wondering perhaps, 
after a life spent in fifteen feet of 
space, how unlimited is the new water 
world. 

After the writer’s pond was stocked 
in March with brook trout ranging 
from fry to fifteen inch fish, it was in- 
teresting to watch how each different 
size fish, in groups, would swim all 
along the different intersecting dams— 
two of still water and three dividing 
runways. 


HE large fish finally located in deep 

quiet water, and the medium size 
in quick water just below little water- 
falls, thee fry taking to the woedy 
edges of the shallows. During March 
and April the large fish had to be fed 
on chopped meat, then natural foods— 
insects, worms and minnows were not 
available until early May when they 
would rise with avidity to the artificial 
fly and gobble up live minnow and 
worms as fast as they were offered as 
food. 

At the same period, the middle of 
May, the writer assisted in planting 
200 fourteen inch rainbows in a lake 
at Patchogue that contained abundant 
natural food of all kinds. All through 
May, June and July many anglers tried 
every kind of bait, natural and arti- 
ficial, but few, if any, had been eap- 
tured. 
universal cry. They were seen jump- 
ing above the surface many times, but 
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“Why don’t they bite?” was the — 


none was captured. They are still 
there and the reason is that the lake 
contains more food of many kinds than 
is needed to sustain them. 

On a lake near the writer’s home 
where good-sized minnows are abun- 
dant, there were planted thirty fifteen- 
inch rainbows. The same question was 
put by a friend, “why don’t these fine 
fish bite?” Only one answer could be 
given; they were hatchery fed fish, so 
wait awhile till they get hungry, but 
weeks have gone by and they must be 
very hungry waiting for hatchery food. 
Candidly, the writer has but one an- 
swer: the fish take all the food re- 
quired without effort. 


Wie well-known anglers who visit 
the Catskill region annually have 
been asking, this season, why trout 
don’t respond. Luck has been practi- 
cally nil, not only in the Catskill, but 
in the Eastern and Western states. A 
bass fisherman of undoubted ability 
writes: “Have done nothing so far, why 
don’t the bass and pickeral bite?” We 
now come to several reasons why the 
situation is so, though I cannot solve it 
definitely. First, fish as a rule (unlike 
humans) hardly ever overgorge. Bass 
and pike and also trout abstain from 
feeding for days, sometimes weeks. A 
party of three caught 40 good-sized bass 
from a river teeming with natural food 
and yet not a single bass had a vestige 
of food in its stomach. True it is, the 
writer caught a large trout in whose 
stomach was a teacup full of insects 
and several minnows, but that was in 
May when insects were extremely abun- 
dant. 

It would be foolish, indeed untrue, to 
state that any particular species of fish, 
trout, bass or pike, hardly ever eat. 
They do, I can see from my window 
where two large trout lie still at the 
bed of the pool. Many visits at close 
quarters find them perfectly motionless 
at the bottom in exactly the same situa- 
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PRACTICAL ADVICE 


“TL OOk in your Shooter’s Guide, Bill, and 


seeif youcan find the right thing to say.” 


The new Hercules SHOOTER’S GUIDE 


contains chapters on Better Game Bird By 


Shooting, Food for Game Birds, Speed of 


Flight of Birds, Shotgun Boring for Field neti Y 


= Shooting, and Camp Food and Firewoods— 


all chock-full of unusual and useful infor- 


mation. It is illustrated with twelve of the 


Bill and Jim paintings which have ap-f a ‘ 


peared in sportsmen’s publications. For aj 


| free copy, write 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
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Wilmington Delaware 
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OWNING A “KING” 
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pack 
horse, quickly set up or dismantled. 
non-sinkable. 
is the most practi- 
Built right, on 


35 years’ experience. Completely 
equipped, two 8-ft. air tubes, oars, 
earrying case. See your dealer or 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned with 
hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or any kind of 
hide tanned with fur on, finished soft and odorless, 
and made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, gloves 
or any garment for men and women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FIND 
FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, musk- 
rat, etc., made into garments of latest style. FURS 
REPAIRED OR REMODE Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE CATALOG AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to take off 
and ship hides, ete. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
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FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 

110 Funsten Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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swirls on the placid surface prove they 
are on the move and from behind a 
large tree trunk the writer perceives 
both fish taking food, either young 
trout, minnows or young smelt, the lat- 
ter planted food. This movement goes 
on at intervals until dark; whether 
they feed at night is not known, but 
they are found the following morning 
in their customary position. 


HE trouble lies not in the fish, but 
in the attitude taken by the angler 
who buys everything new offered by 
commercial enterprises, then goes off 
fishing confidently cocksure every fish 
will be at all times at his beck and call. 
Exceptions there are to every rule, the 
Catskill streams for example, that were 
fished dry last year by unscrupulous 
anglers and unsufficiently restocked. 
It was no visionary dream but sound 
logic when the writer advocated twelve 
years ago that all game fish should be 
offered an exact imitation of their natu- 
ral food as successful baits to lure 
them. Not only that, but they should 
be offered at the right time and in a 
natural manner, played properly by 
anglers willing to spend some time in 
the study of fish habits and fish food. 
Fish don’t bite just whenever you 
want them to any more than we can 
make a frog run—we cannot always 
have just what we want when we 
want it. 

In the London Morning Post “Pisca- 
tor Rotundus” writes: “Years of en- 
deavor founded on the very best inten- 
tions have failed to prove to me which, 
after all, is the best way.” To conclude 
I quote a little verse, perhaps appro- 
priate: 


Upon the river bank serene, a fisher sat 
where all was green, and looked it. 
He saw, where light was growing dim, 
the fish, or else the fish saw him, and 
hooked it. 
He took with light erected comb the 
fish, or else the story home, and 
cooked it. 
Recording angels by his bed, weighed 
all ‘that he had done or said, and 
booked it. 


An October Outing in 
Minnesota 
(Continued from page 603) 


roundings closely. Once I saw three 
deer, two does and a buck with big ant- 
lers, come down to the water to drink 
near where I was crouched over a strip 
of gravel. At another time I saw a 
large hawk pounce down from a tall 
dead tree and miss a bunch of little 
ducks that were going past like bullets. 


| HOPED to catch sight of a bear but 
I saw only the tracks of one at a 


place where the shore was soft. When 
the shadows of the little islands grew 
long across the surface of the lake to 
the eastward and the air had grown 
cool, I would wait at the landing for 
Koerner and Hope to come in with a 
boat load of ducks. This would be the 
end of a perfect day. 

With the close of the third day, there 
came a decided change in the weather. 
A strong, cold wind began to blow out 
of the northwest. It brought with it 
a few snow flakes and the ducks. After 


supper I went down to the shore of’ 


the lake to listen to the ducks coming: 
in. There were no stars and the night: 
was very dark. The wind seemed ta 
be racing along high above me and! 
making little or no disturbance on the 
lake. The ducks appeared to be great-— 
ly pleased to drop out of the tumul- 
tuous wind into the comparatively 
quiet water below. I would hear a 
whistle of wings, a splash, and then 
many voices. babbling satisfaction. 
Several times I heard heavier splashes; 
followed by the talking of geese. As; 
the night wore on the wind increased. 


BAck at the little log house on the 

hill, however, I found light and 
warmth and good cheer despite the cold 
and the howling wind outside. Koer- 
ner was a good talker, and the antici- 
pation of next day’s sport had brought 
on a talkative mood. He told of bat- 
tling with blizzards on the open prairie, 
of hunting deer and bears, and of be- 
ing hunted by wolves. 
all of his life in the West and in his 
early days had fought with Indians. 
But shooting wild fowl had always 
been his favorite sport and his ac- 
counts of his experiences with these 
birds and his graphic description of 
their habits were very interesting. 
When we finally slid between our warm 
blankets at late bedtime, I felt that it 
had been an unusually pleasant eve- 
ning. 


E rose before dawn and ate break- 

fast by lamp light. Koerner and 
Hope loaded themselves with shells and 
hurried away. I heard their shooting 
begin just as day was breaking. The 
wind had subsided somewhat but it 
was still high. Low gray clouds were 
hurrying across the sky and waves of 
considerable size, some with white caps, 
were running diagonally across the 
lake from north to south. The lake 
looked cold and bleak and rough, and 
no place for any but skillful boatmen. 
The ducks had forsaken the open wa- 
ter and were no doubt crowded into 
coves, the inlet and outlet of the lake, 
the mouths of small streams, and other 
sheltered places. Many flocks were fly- 
ing, some over the lake and some out 
over the land. As this was to be the 
last day of my outing, I concluded to. 
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He had spent: 
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leave the lake and spend the day on 
the prairie. 


S it should always do, the after- 

noon of the last day of my outing 
furnished me the climax of the week’s 
enjoyment. A mile and a half north- 
west of the lake, I found an elevation 
a little higher than the surrounding 
ones. It commanded a wide prospect 
and it was largely for the view that I 
stationed myself there. I soon learned, 
however, that I was directly between 
Lake Karonis and another lake about 
a mile distant, and that ducks were 
continually flying back and forth be- 
tween these two bodies of water. I 
was on what Koerner would have called 
a “duck pass.” With great armloads 
of dead grass from the hollows, I made 
for myself a blind which was also 
something of a barrier against the 
wind. I must have shot rods behind 
the first flock of ducks that went tear- 
ing by. My next shot, aimed at the 
foremost duck in the flock, killed the 
rear one. At single ducks going with 
the wind I did not fire. It was only a 
waste of shells. But I had enough luck 
with flocks of big ducks beating up 
against the wind to satisfy completely 
my limited instinct for killing. Even 
of such flocks, many went past without 
harm. 


| WOULD be watching the clouds or 

a patch of sunshine racing across 
the prairie, when a flock of ducks 
would come up and go by before I could 
remember my gun. Just before sunset 
the clouds in the west drew up and left 
a strip of clear sky across the western 
horizon. Then the sun settled into this 
clear space and flooded the prairie with 
a light that was almost ethereal. The 
setting sun, the long stretch of light 
green sky, the heavy clouds tinged with 
copper, and the golden prairie, made a 
picture that I have never again seen 
equaled. It was a scene too beautiful 
and holy for a mere man. It belonged 
to the angels or the spirits of brave 
hunters long since dead. Then directly 
out of the sunset came three big geese, 
honking loudly their approach. My 
gun came to my shoulder and with my 
last shell I killed the only wild goose 
that I have ever got in my life. 





OME shooters use one brand of shotgun 
S shells—some another. It’s a matter of pref- 
erence. But a great majority of shooters agree 
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shells loaded with DU PONT OVAL, the new powder 
that is from 10% to 15% more effective than any other 
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A hunting party in the chicken country, 


Hunting Chickens in the 
Sage Brush Hills 


in the Bracing Days of Early Autumn, 
the Prairie Grouse Is Strong of Wing 


By T. H. GRANT 


telling friends of hunting inci- 
dents in Wyoming I have said my 
right barrel bird fell on the Atlan- 
tic Slope and the left barrel bird on 
the Pacific Slope which is figuratively, 
if not literally, true. Several seasons 
I have seen, among, around and over 
the Sage brush hills bordering the 
North Platte river between North Park 
and the Union Pacific Railway, mostly 
on the Atlantic Slope. We have crossed 
the continental divide and hunted chick- 
ens on the other side returning the 
same day. 

I recall a trip in August, 1919. Two 
cars, Selby’s Winton and Ball’s Mar- 
mon, left Saratoga, Wyoming, with 
seven of us, men and women, about 
eight in the morning. We ran twenty- 
two miles to the divide, then along the 
top a few miles before the drop off 
to the Pacific. A few chickens were 
picked up on the way down till we 
camped for the mid-day meal some 
eleven miles from the divide. It was 
usual to take birds and fish of a pre- 
vious day’s killing as they are better 
in that dry climate than those freshly 
killed or caught. With our collapsible 
cooking and table outfit it was not a 
serious matter to prepare a good meal. 

On this occasion, while we were eat- 
ing, one of those sage brush hill whirl- 
winds aproached rapidly. Mrs. B. 
grabbed the camera and waited for a 
snapshot while Baldy Sisson remarked 
she had better shoot a hole in it than 
have it hit us as it would surely muss 
things up if it did. However, a good 
picture was taken before it struck us 


or faded away into the rest of the hills. 

After lunch we spread about along 
the draws and easily got our lawful 
allotment. On returning to the cars, 
Baldy asked the writer why he had 
not shot at a bird he was holding on. 
My reply was that I had shot my share. 
We had seven times four, just the limit 
and left for home early in the after- 
noon. Supper was cooked two or three 
miles on the Atlantic side of the di- 
vide when I had the presumption to 
advise the ladies how to boil trout and 
fry onions. 


Another day in August of the same 
year I developed a second section of 
the “flu. We came up on Loco creek 
or bottoms, about twenty miles out. 
Being short of breath, I could not 
tramp much. I just went along to see 
the others do it. We were out for an 
afternoon’s hunt and supper on the 
bottoms to return in the evening under 
the lights. 


The air is generally very clear, so 
that one can see plainly and at a con- 
siderable distance. Bill was off on the 
left side of the car. I could see him 
putting up a bundle of chickens. I 
concluded I had better take the old 
Parker 20-gauge and walk a few yards 
ahead as some birds might chance to 
drift down towards the car. 


FTER Bill had made several shots 
I.saw him pass one up. I con- 
cluded it must be an old bird, which 
we do not shoot. It came down from 
the sage brush hill like a bullet di- 
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rectly for me. Although not an expert 
judge of the age of chickens and not 
having Baldy, who coached Irwin Cobb, 
at my side to call the age I judged it 
to be a big young one. Flying high 
on the down slope at about seventy 
miles per hour, it was surely some 
chance. Throwing up the gun and fol- 
lowing fast till I overtook the chicken 
and passed it by what I thought was 
the right distance, I let go the right. 
Instantly it collapsed, drifted ahead 
by its momentum a hundred feet or 
more and struck the bottom with such 
force as to burst open. 

I call that the best shot I ever made 
at a chicken, but someone is always 
taking the joy out of life; when I 


They’re Hovering Over 
The Marshes Now 


G AME birds are pausing now in their long flight South 
—pausing, but wary and mighty fast on the get- 
away. In a flash they’re out of range of the ordinary 
shotgun. 


You'll have time to meet that challenging whirr 


though, and to get in a killing charge if you shoot the 
new 


L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


It is chambered for the modern high-power 3-inch shell, is 
specially bored to a longer, tapering choke, is effective always 
at nearly double the usual shotgun range, and makes clean kills 
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Your dealer ought to have this gun in stock. If not, write 
direct for catalog K-319 
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“No one ever blew my horn but my- 
self.” I will add in justice that she 
was some shot and flyfisher, if she did 
make a mean remark, which old-time 
friends will always do. But that is 
one of the evidences of friendship. No 
one but old friends can plainly state 
their differences of opinion to each 
other. 


LD birds are not shot because they | HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


taste of the sage. It is sometimes McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
3 Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

; ae ae Beene a NE RR Ae EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York City 
rom an old chicken even for those 

who have had a good deal of shooting. 
Illustrative of this I will mention an 
incident. I was with the lady above 
referred to and her husband on an 
early Wyoming trip; both of them had 
had longer experiences in the sage 
brush country than I. We were work- 
ing down Pars Creek almost in the 
shadow of Elk Mountain which is at 
the northeast point of the Medicine 
Bow Range. Crossing the creek through 
the alders which fringed it, two chick- 
ens jumped. Bill and the Mrs. let the 
birds go without shooting. They looked 
young to me, so I dropped both. Then 
came the remark, “What a fool you 
have made of yourself killing two old 
birds.” They proved to be as fine 
young birds as we killed that August. 
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DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ITHIN the last week I had rather 
an interesting experience with a 
school of barracudas while trolling 

along the south shore of Bermuda. 
The fish were evidently feeding in a 
comparatively small area of not over 
a quarter of a square mile, and every 
time we sent the motor boat over we rope 
would take fish on each of the three! . Goose 
lines that we had overboard. Decoys 
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We were all using a medium weight 

trolling rod, No. 24 linen line, with No. 
6 Wilson spoons, and three swivels. 
The speed of the boat was about six 
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(Designed and built by Ole Evinrude) 


Quick Detachable 


Powerful, Light Weight, Speedy, 
Quiet Running,PracticallyVibra-| 
tionless. Starts on aquarter turn. | 
Easilycarried with you anywhere 
you go, Norowing,no work,no bother, tf 
Just ride and enjoy the greatest of | 
water sports. Slow down for fishing. 
Speed up for racing. Great power. 


Write for FREE Catalog’ 

describing all the new features, espe- | 

cially the famous Propello Pump. Only | 

Elto has it. Write today. 

ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. Dept. 11 
Ole Evinrude, Pres, 

Manf'rers Home Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Be a Free Man! 


Free from the annoyance and danger of 
flapping open-leg pants. Straight pants 
get wet—they get snagged—they spoil 
half the fun of your outing. Filson Laced 
Breeches are wind-proof and water re- 
sistant, good for looks and great for 
wear. Send waist measure. Ask for 
Complete Free Catalog O. 


$6 


POST- 
PAID 









C. C. FILSON 
COMPANY 


1005-7 First Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 

‘OF LS ON: 
CLOTHES 
‘for the Man 
Who Knows” 









Really Enjoy Football 
SEE EVERY PLAY 


onetve 919.50 


Objective 
Highest grade French 8- 
power day and _ night 
achromatic lenses; rack 
and pinion adjustment; 
weighs only 19 0z. Right 
eyepiece individual  fo- 
cus. Brand new, not a 
war glass. Complete with 
leather case, postpaid in 
; U. §., or will ship par- 

MW ——= cel post C. O. D., $19.50 
De Luxe 10-Power, 35 MM. Prism Binocular, $39.50 
postpaid, by same maker, an extremely powerful glass. 
Our glasses sold on absolute money-back guarantee. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38B South St. Est. 1913 Boston, Maas. 
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miles and we did not let out more than 
25 to 30 yards of line. 

The barracudas were all practically 
of the same size, namely, 7 lbs., and 
were exceedingly vigorous, coming out 
of the water three and four times. 

It was about the finest morning’s 
sport with this tackle that I have ever 
had. 

W. J. Love, 
New York City. 


Possibilities of the .410 Bore 
Shotgun 
(Continued from page 597) 


In these tests two double and ong 
single barrel guns were used. 


B. Cartridge—Western 2%", 162 No. 
8 chilled pellets. 30 yards. 


Series (4) 





Right Barrel Left Barrel 
20” circle 20” circle 
120 130 
133 122 
132 138 

98 114 
133 140 
616 644 

76% Average 79.5% 
Series (5) 

Right Barrel Left Barrel 
20” circle 20” circle 
119 128 
94 130 
114 117 
99 97 
125 132 
Hill 604 

68.6% Average 74.5% 


Here are 45 shots fired with No. 8 
chilled shot at 30 yards in the five 
series given above. These are all ex- 
cellent patterns with a good even dis- 
tribution of pellets, giving a killing 
circle of 17” to 18” at this range of 30 
yards from the muzzle of the gun. All 
small game will be killed regularly at 
this range if caught within this killing 
circle, and will be killed nearly every 
time if caught within the pattern circle 
of 20 inches. 


Hueperiment No. 3, No. 8 Chilled Shot 
at 35 yards. 


A. Cartridge— Remington 2142”, 158 


pellets No. 8 chilled shot, 35 yards. 
Right Barrel 


18” circle 20” circle 





82 al 

81 110 

108 122 

85 115 

78 107 
Total yur ae 434 565 
AVeTage Ghent 55.5% 71.5% 


Left Barrel 


18” circle 20” circle 


76 108 
72 105 
74 108 
86 116 
73 105 
Total & ci, .eore 381 542 
Averase Tos] 48.1% 68.6% 


B. Cartridge—Western 2%”, 162 pel- 
lets No. 8 chilled shot, 35 yards. 
Right Barrel 


18” circle 24” circle 


94 128 
67 108 
76 aka 
89 Ua lss 
85 124 
Lotalaien aaa 407 589 
Average\) 2e2. 9 50.2% 72.7% 
Left Barrel 
18” circle 24” circle 
84 123 
86 118 
79 ale 
87 114 
89 ala 
Total". aene ee 425 578 
ACT AGC a acy 52.4% 71.3% 


A study of these patterns and aver- 
ages indicates that some cartridges are 
better adapted to one gun than to an- 
other, because the left barrel, which is 
nearly always shot second and at the - 
longer range, projects the poorest pat- 
terns, and if this load had to be used 
in this gun, the left barrel should be 
shot first. On the other hand, a study 
of the Western cartridge shows that 
the load is unusually well adapted to 
this gun. This cartridge shows an 
average of 81 pellets with the right 
barrel, and an average of 85 pellets 
with the left barrel within the 18” 
circle at 35 yards. 

This gives within the 18” circle a 
fair killing pattern to 35 yards, which 
represents the extreme pattern range 
of the .410 on small game. 


Modern Trapping Methods 


(Continued from page 589) 


right and the cat was not aware of 
my presence, so I stepped behind a 
clump of brush on shore and tried to 
get my belt axe to throw at the ani- 
mal, having no rifle with me. Sud- 
denly the lynx made a bound forward, 
made a grab with a widespread paw 
and sent a small brown object flying 
across the frozen surface of the 
stream. Like a gray streak it bounded 
after the brown thing, seized it and 
was away in the brush before one 


It will identify you. 





could say Jack Robinson. Investiga- 
tion disclosed a small round hole in 
the ice where a muskrat had _ been 
working stuff through to make a feed 
house. Poor fellow, Mr. Lynx hap- 
pened along at an unfortunate mo- 
ment. 


As old Indian method of trapping 
the ’rat was to get out on a lake 
just after the ice had formed solidly 
enough to hold one, and with a good 
spear travel along until a ’rat was 
started from its den. Its course was 
easily marked through the clear ice 
and when the animal stopped to get 
its breath or “bubble,” the trapper 
would be there to spear it or at least 
drive it away. In a short time the 
muskrat succumbed to a clever spear 
thrust or else suffocated from lack of 
fresh air. 

The tyro will surely have trouble 
in trapping the muskrat if only for 
one reason—its tendency to wring off 
when caught in a steel trap. If the 
trap is staked solidly and the ’rat gets 
into it with a forefoot, it is only a 
matter of a very short time until he 
will be free, leaving the dismembered 
foot in the trap. This is very annoy- 
ing and something that must be taken 
into consideration right from the start. 


E prefer a number 1% trap for 

the muskrat, for while a num- 
ber 1 will hold the animal all right, 
the larger spread causes the trap to 
grab up higher on the leg and thus 
minimize the danger of wringing off. 
The weight of the larger trap is also 
sufficient to drown the catch if the wa- 
ter is more than a foot or so deep, 
and this does away with the trou- 
ble of making drowning sets, with 
weights, sliding pole or stakes. Of 
the latter methods, that wherein the 
stakes are used is perhaps the best. 
The stakes are inserted in the mud far 
enough out for the struggling animal 
to become entangled in them via the 
chain or the trap itself. 

Unless you have a drowning wire 
or other contrivance leading to deep 
water, never make a muskrat set 
where the water is but a few inches 
deep or where the animal can become 
caught on a stub or brush and give 
him a chance to wring off. It is ad- 
visable, whenever possible, to arrange 
your sets so the muskrat will get into 
the trap with his hind foot. Remem- 
ber the animal swims with his fore- 
feet doubled back against the breast, 
this fact should act as a guide in plac- 
ing traps. 


F course, when the animal starts 
to leave the water he puts out his 
front feet to feel the ground and natu- 
rally enough if a trap is resting there 
he will get caught in it. Floating log 
sets are easy to make and perhaps as 
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HE first and the last thought of the experienced 
hunter is that his side arm is present and in perfect 
working order. No need to worry about the latter 
when your Revolver or Automatic Pistol is a Colt. 


When you mention “‘Colt’”’ there’s no room for doubt in 
the minds of men who know fire arms. 


And this has been true ever since Sam Colt whittled out 
his first revolver model, ’way back in 1830. 


In later years all safety features have been added to Colt 
durability until Colts are the undoubted fire arm standard 
of the world. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 

Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 

Catalog shows the complete 

line of Colt’s Revolvers and 

Automatic Pistols. Want it? 








San Francisco, Calif. 








Colt Police Positive 
Special Revolver 
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i = a purchase a good gun 


ELL US what specifications you prefer; our experts will show 
you how V. L. & D. Francotte, the marvelous, hand-made 
Belgian Gun will meet them and more. The prices are American. 
Send for book ‘GUNS?’ or visit our Gun Room 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR FRANCOTTE GUNS 


we 68 AIA 





HUNTING Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
FISHING F H.SCHAUFFLER . Presidents 
CAMPING 349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. A 


New Yorw Ciry 
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> Learn to Mount 
7 Specimens like These 


. 


ay 


Pte z eat i} | bl 
ae 

Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, animals, game-heads, fish 
—tan furs and skins and make fine rugs 
androbes. Wonderfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, quickly learned in 
spare time, Save your trophies. Decorate 
your room and home bf finest of art. 
Make taxidermy your hobb 
Old reliable school—75,000 le ao) Sue- 
cess guaranteed. Big profits. Sell your mounted 
specimens and mount for others. Big demand for 
oN ae work. Have abusiness of your own. 

™ money in spare time for athletic goods, 
guns, traps, radio, books and _ vacations, 
Agreat opportunity. Grasp it. Write today, 


rpikeabe illustrated book, 
= e How to Mount Game.” 
spb eres: (ie secrets of tax- 


idermy. Dozens of photos 
of mounted specimens. Tells how you can Jearn and 
earn. Every one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
life should have this great book. Just send your 


Mame and address. Write today. No obligation, 


Nerthwestern School of Taxidermy 
4347 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska 





GIBBS TRAPS 


“Sin gle-Grip” 
Lighter,small- f 
er and better =) 
than other 


“Two-Trigger”’ 
The best game 
traps ever made. 


The King: of 





them all. single - grip 

Millions in use. traps forsame 

No ‘“Wring-offs.”” animals. 

No damage to No.1. Muskrat, mink, etc., 


pelts. Does not 
have to be set to 


25cea.,$2.50doz. Prepaid. 


j No. 2. Fox, skunk, etc., 40c 
drown. Willcatch : entry 
and. kill aagakrae.-c? $4.50 doz. Prepaid. 
mink, marten,etc, No.3. Lynx, wildcat, etc., 


65cea., $7.35 doz. Prepaid. 


No. 4. Beaver, wolf, etc., 
80cea., $9.00 doz. Prepaid. 


No broken springs. Gibbs 
coil springs don't break. If 
your dealer won’t supply 
you send tous. All traps abso- 
lutely guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction Or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Chester, Pa. 


Will catch and 
hold ‘coon, skunk, 
woodchuck, etc. 
65c ea. (less than 
dozen lots) ; $7.00 
per Ber, * prepaid. 
















Naked Eye ——*» 
With igang 


same view 





“Oh, boy—a deer!” 


Without your Geneva Binoc- 
ulars you’d never have seen 
him. Many a day to hunters 
these wonder-glasses mean the 
difference between “no luck” 


and the full legal limit. 


Objects half mile away ap- 
pear so close you almost reach 
out to touch them. Dandy for 
camping travelings _fotoring, 
ve oo etc. 


ar, 
. 













Free Book shows 58 oe peas cid oti iyices that you'll 
admit can’t be duplicated. Explains famous. 10-day free trial 
offer. Tear this out now. Send with your mame and address 
while you think of it. ‘a 


| Geneva Optical Co. 





Geneva, N.Y. 





3 1 Linden St., 





Write today for FREE copy of New 1926 
Catalog. It will save you real money on 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Outdoor and Athletic 
Supplies. All Brand New—Fully Guaranteed. 
SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT co. 
CINCINNA’ 


Dept 34, 4418 Vine Street. 
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efficient as anything the trapper can 
devise in the woods. 


Selecting a sizable dry log, the trap- 
per chops several notches in it, each 
notch to hold a trap. The notches 
should be far enough apart so that no 
two traps, when fully extended at the 
ends of their respective chains, can 
touch each other. The notches should 
be made so as to form a compact 
pocket for the trap only and of the 
right depth so that when the traps are 
covered lightly with moss or grass the 
surface of the log will remain practi- 
cally unbroken. 


Nee set a trap so that it bulges 
out like a wart on a drunken 
man’s nose—the animal will step 
around it every time. When the musk- 
rat gets into a trap set on such a log 
he will immediately jump for the wa- 
ter and the weight of the trap will 
take care of him. This set can be 
modified, in a half civilized country, 
by substituting boards and cleats for 
the log. If practical, carrots cut into 
small pieces make good baits. 

A varied form of log set is made 
where a log slopes down into the 
stream. The notch is cut in the log 
at a point where the animal leaves the 
water and so that it will be submerged 
a few inches below the surface. 

Sometimes is is impossible to make 
these sets without a boat or wad- 
ing boots, and if there seem to be 
enough muskrats to justify it, a small 
raft can be built in a few hours. The 
very best sets can thus be made on 
projecting stones and logs. 


hee trail of the muskrat is quite 

plain, his feet making tracks that 
will not be confused with those of any 
other animal, once a small amount of 
study is devoted to the subject. Then 
there is the unmistakable sign where 
the ’rat drags his long scaly tail 
through the mud, almost like a snake 
trail although sharper defined and not 
so crooked. The feeding depots of the 
muskrat are plainly marked, for there 
will be considerable refuse as well as 
grass blades lying about. These places 
are fine for making sets. The trap 
is set blind and one should not dis- 
turb the place, rather leaving it ex- 
actly as found. At times the muskrat 
is no fool and some of the trap-wise 
ones will give the tyro a run for his 
money. 

Like the mink and otter the ’rat 
travels from one pond to another or 
cuts off bends in a stream where he 
can save a lot of time and trouble by 
cutting off instead of going all the 
way around. Of course, it is not prac- 
tical to set a ’rat trap where an otter 
may be expected to travel. 


HIFTLESS trappers are prone to 
capture all the muskrats before 
freeze-up, in cold climates, and while 
the animals are easy to catch or shoot 
at that time, the value of their pelts 
is only half what they would be worth 
later on. Many fellows figure that 
trapping through the ice is too much 
like work, but if a man is after the 
money it will pay big to wait until 
the furs are fully prime. Just before 
freeze-up the trapper should go along 
the shores of lakes and streams on his 
territory, marking the exact location 
of dens or muskrat tunnels with 
stakes. Then when the ice comes with 
snow on top of it, the trapper can yet 
make his sets with very little trouble. 
All the good muskrat marshes in the 
country have been grabbed by men 
who saw a future in the business of 
fur farming. The idea is simply to 
get hold of a place where muskrats 
are living, or have lived in the near 
past; fence it so the animals cannot 
escape and sit tight while they in- 
crease in numbers. Of course, there 
is considerable expense in the fencing, 


‘also some hard work, but it pays big 


in the end. 


Helping Nature Keep a 
Balance 
(Continued from page 592) 


and other ground birds. Then they 
will kill wing clipped wild geese on 
their nests. I had over a dozen home 
bred snow geese killed by such dogs, 
as well as half a dozen white front 
geese, and an entire flock of black 
swans that were nesting. After that, 
dogs deliberately broke into some of 
my pheasant pens and killed two score 
pheasants. 


I F these birds were sheep, the county 

would have had to pay for them, but 
being birds—although very much more 
valuable than sheep—lI did not get any 
satisfaction for the slaughter. No 
money, of course, could pay for the 
birds, but one would at least be recom- 
pensed for their original cost. The 
owners of the dogs that bothered me 
were newly arrived Englishmen—de- 
cent Englishmen wouldn’t have had 
such dogs—and the most impudent per- 
sons I had met. Of course, I killed the 
dogs, though I detested doing so, but 
I was compelled to such action in or- 
der to protect the rest of my birds. 
Imagine seeing a dog go from one 
goose to another, eating the legs only, 
not touching the bird elsewhere, except 
to hold it down with its paw while it 
chewed the legs off the live bird! I 
shot that dog instantly and then had it 
out with the owner. I mention these 
things to warn prospective game 
breeders of the dangerous hunting na- 
ture of untrained dogs. 


Tt will identify you. 


Miss Helen Bartlett, a game breeder 
at Niles, Michigan, has a dog that Am- 
herst, golden and silver pheasants will 
go up to and pick flies off of him. Mrs. 
A. R. Black, another breeder of birds, 
near Los Angeles, California, had a 
dog that killed nearly 140 chickens in 
one night. Dog natures differ greatly 
and some dogs positively cannot be 
trained to leave game alone. A New 
Yorker, who has birds as a hobby, had 
an exceptionally valuable Russian wolf 
hound, a female, that snapped the head 
and neck off one bird after another. 
Some of the birds cost over $100 each. 






The 


for 


Game 


Using 

S for the cat, most of us know that Three Loads 

that animal positively cannot be 
trained not to kill young game birds 
and song birds. The only bird that 
stands any chance against the cat is 
the Canada goose. The gander ranges 
all his babies in single file in front of 
him, while the goose leads. The mother 
bird is always on the lookout for dan- 
ger. At the first sound from her, the 
gander slips forward and she slips 
back to the rear of the line. The gan- 
der does the fighting. This procedure 
is kept up until the babies are large 
enough to fight cats themselves. 
Guineafowl are also good at protect- 
ing their young from cats, though not 
so good as the Canada geese. But cats 
are so easily caught in any kind of 
trap, baited with fish, that this game 
destroyer is easily controlled. It takes 
a good fence to keep out dogs. Wal- 
lace Evans has a foot and a half of 
small mesh wiring at the bottom of his 
fences, then a five foot large mesh 
above that, making a six and a half 
foot fence, fairly vermin proof to all 
prowlers except cats, ’possums, rac- 
coons, and, of course, flying maraud- 
ers. 


Get the vermin before it gets the 
game. Give your boy a reward for get- 
ting vermin. His keen eyes will bring 
wonderful results, for there is nothing 
a boy enjoys more than getting ver- 
min. Jack Miner has a son in the mid- 
dle ’teen age, Jasper, who generally 
goes out for a while after school hours 
to the edge of the tall woods, hiding 
among the thick spice bushes and red 
cedars, picking off the crows and 
hawks as they fly over. He secures an 
extraordinary number of depredators 
with the result that uncountable num- 
bers of birds, both game birds and song 
birds, make Jack Miner’s home their 
home all the year round. 






12-gauge, Hammerless, 
Fires 6 Shots. 


IRDS talk. My flock of wild geese 

talk to each other all day. Even 
when they are aloft, they talk to each 
other, as well as to those geese that 
have been wing wounded and cannot 
fly. Birds tell each other where food 
is and where roosting facilities, that 
are devoid of danger, are located. 
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Prime Favorite 


Medium-Heavy / 
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One grand gun for geese, the bag-filler for all small game, world-beating 
trap gun—the famous Marlin 43-A. 
Pattern and penetration to the limit of your shells. 
20-gauge, the Marlin 44-A handles the new 234” 
Buy your Marlin to-day—barrel length and bore to suit. 
Write for Latest-Pocket Catalog 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 45 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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WY HOFFMAN 


-375 Magnum 


OR the hunter who wants a 
medium weight rifle with great 
killing power, we recommend 

the .375 Magnum as the most suit- 
able weapon. This rifle has been 
put to the test in the big game fields 
of the world. And, asa result, it is 
being used by a steadily increasing 
number of the world’s most cele- 
brated hunters. 
The Waldron Expedition “from Cairo to 
Cape” is equipped with this popular 
Magnum. So is the Roosevelt Expedi- 
tion to Turkestan, and the Wade Ex- 
pedition in search of Kodiak bear. And 
in the hands of many hunters in our own 
north woods and the woods of Canada it 
is insuring more trophies than any rifle 
they have ever owned. 
We make rifles of this caliber as light as 
8¥4 lbs. with recoil but slightly in excess 
of that of the .30-06. 
The reason for the growing popularity 
of the Hoffman Magnum among the best 
known big gamé hunters will be apparent 
as soon as you have shot this fine arm. 
We will gladly give you specific details 
regarding the .375 Magnum or any other 
rifle you may be interested in having 
built to your order. 











BALLISTICS 
Bullet Velocity Energy 
235 Grs. 2767 F. Sec. 3995 F. Pounds 
270 2600 4053 
300 2462 4071 


WRITE FOR FOLDER DESCRIBING ARM YOU 
ARE INTERESTED IN 


Folder “A’—Hoffman Built-to-order Rifles in Light and 
Medium Calibers 

“B”—Hoftman Magnum and Express Rifles 
Folder “C”—Hoffman Built-to-order Trap and Shot Guns 
Folder “E”’—Hoffman Left Hand Action for Springfield 
Folder “F”’—Hoffman Types of Special Sights 

Or other information on rebarreling, reboring, restock- 
ing, altering or repairing of arms by an organization of 
expert gun builders. All work guaranteed satisfactory. 


Folder 


You are cordially invited to visit our new fac- 
tory at Ardmore, Oklahoma, and see the proc- 
esses of building fine guns to special order. 


Our New Address: 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO., ARDMORE, OKLA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 100 EAST 42nd STREET 
COOOOOOOCOOOOOKOKOKOOOOOOOOOKOOOOOQOOQOOODO 

















Marlin 





If you prefer the 
super loads. 







Ask your Dealer. 
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Genuine German 
“Wetzlar”’ 

Pocket 
Telescope 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


$ 100 
Postpaid 


Brings distant 
Made in the heart of the 
German optical industry. Clear and accu- 
rate lenses show a brilliant image. For use 
when hunting, boating, automobiling, or on 
your vacation. Heavy brass body with 
brass slide for focusing. Q@bjectives are 
22 m.m. giving large field of view. A real 
optical instrument with crystal clear ground 
lenses. Size extended, six inches. 


Pawertal German Telescope. 


scenes before you. 


Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange 
make possible this surprising offer for a real 
quality telescope. Shipped promptly on re- 
ceipt of check, money order or dollar bill. 
Place your order at once. Cash refund if 
not satisfactory. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
91 to 101 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


woe er ee ee Re ee eae ne ee errener eer ere 


1 
| Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00. Please send | 
1 telescope to this address: 





I Name 
I Address 
1 








RAY-O0-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 
ae forever. It’s dif- 
ferent, better and 
sure lighting. No 
flint, no friction, 
always sure, 
safe, handy, 
ae and economical, and 
is no expense to. the 
smoker. 


i If your sporting-goods 
cedice cannot supply you, send 
his name and 50c and we will 
send you one of these lighters. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway, New York, N. Y. 





GERB. ADAMY Shotguns 


OVER«ai UNDER 


De Luxe Grade — 12-16-20 Gauge 


S Finest mechanical construction; $165 


splendidly finished; highly engraved. 
Wonderful value at our special price. 
Shipped C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on receipt of $10. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
SLOANS SPORTING GOODS CO. 


F88 Chambers St. New York 
Sole authorized Distributor for Gerb. Adamy 





lire FOR § SHOOTING CROWS 


The great Horned Owl | 
is the best crow getter 

known. With our metal 
folding owl decoy, 
crow decoys and our 
crow call, you can have 
lots of sport shooting 





1 owl, 2 crows and 


In addition to ahora: the Outing line inelndea? duck 


goose and snipe decoys, baits, rods, tackle boxes an 
Send for literature 
» S78 Jackson Bivd. ep Elkhart, Indiana 





landing nets, 
Outing Mfg. Co., 
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Though I have different varieties of 
geese—such as blue, snow, bernicles 
and Canadas—they will rise together 
after a more or less prolonged conver- 
sation, fly by the hour, and all will 
alight at one time; they all wheel left 
or wheel right, or rise and fall as the 
leader commands. 

Now, it is all right to read FOREST 
AND STREAM, but let us all do some- 
thing. Merely reading a magazine and 
agreeing with it, is dead, and gives no 
help to its objects. Our fathers and 
grandfathers have killed the game 
birds of North America to such an ex- 
tent that very few birds can be seen 
on a trip about the country. We must 
get into action and not only bring our 
useful game birds back again, but must 
bring other game birds from other 
parts of the world to augment those 
varieties we have exterminated. There 
is no better environment than the 
States of Washington and Oregon for 
the introduction of the Impeyan pheas- 
ant. This exceedingly beautiful, sweet 
voiced game bird loves the mountains 
and follows the snow line throughout 
the year, ascending as it recedes, de- 
scending as it returns. The Reeves 
pheasant prefers valleys; the Hun- 
garian partridge delights in the mead- 
ows and fields; the capercalzie prefer 
the deep spruce woods. They would 
do well on Vancouver Island. 


| CHANCED to meet a gentleman 

from Sweden the other day who told 
me that only the very wealthy in Swe- 
den could afford to eat cheddar, as 
these birds are named in his country. 
“Beeg as a turkey” was his descrip- 
tion of this game bird. Larger than 
a turkey, and even finer eating, is the 
Great Bustard of Austria. This bird 
could be introduced into the Carolinas 
and Georgia and made an American 
game bird. All of this would make 
North America most interesting, more 
so, even, than all other countries. Too 
much money is being spent in the 
cities. Much of it that is really wasted 
could be spent to great advantage in 
the country, beautifying our farms, 
our farm houses, our roads. When I 
see Jack Miner’s former dirty brick- 
yard made into a place of extraordi- 
nary attractiveness, with its food trees 
and birds, I believe the time is not far 
away when the mad rush cityward will 
change to the right about and we 
Americans will become intensely inter- 
ested in the soil. 


Individuality in Touring 
(Continued from page 595) 


puncture or a dreadful night in a rain 
storm. And I have talked to travelers 


*| whose chief excitement and delight was 


that they had succeeded in violating, 


uncaught, the game and fish laws of 
each of the states through which they 
traveled. And others have boasted even 
less savory experiences and activities. 


Of the morality of view-points we 
need not concern ourselves here. I’m 
not at the moment trying to reform 
anybody. What I want first of all to 
do is make plain that every traveler’s 
great joy lies in the understanding of 
his own desires, his own hopes, his own 
instincts and ambitions. I have too 
often answered some vague longing, to 
find its gratification a disappointment 
and full of gall, not to know whereof 
I speak. 


ORSE than useless is the attempt 
to dodge the necessity of looking 
ahead, by depending on somebody else, 
to tell one where to go and what to do, 
especially what to take. Only in a gen- 
eral way can the old timer help the 
youngster to his desires. Clear think- 
ing is utterly essential in every branch 
of outdoor experience and adventure, 
whether automobile touring or fishing, 
hiking or hunting, trapping or motor- 
boating, bicycling or study of birds. 
And we are all of us specialists in a 
measure. 


Personally, I have dabbled in hunt- 
ing, fishing, trapping, photography, 
skiff, shanty-boat,. motorboat, walking, 
auto, motorcycle, bicycle, wilderness 
and game park and great lake and 
brook, Mississippi river and desert—I 
really should not go along with the list. 
Dabbled is not quite a fair word to my 
own industry and curiosity however; 
no matter how trivial the thing in 
hand, I believe I have faithfully en- 
deavored really to know and under- 
stand the subject; I could not, with the 
training of persistence and completing 
tasks undertaken, very well neglect 
whatever thing I had to do. And I find 
that a few minutes earnestly given to 
a subject years afterwards has often 
rewarded me out of all proportion to 
the expenditure of attention and time. 


So I urge upon all who would go 
automobile touring to look ahead with 
attention and clear mind to the actual 
things desired on such a tour. The 
trusting to what the day will bring, to 
what sights one will chance to see, to 
what experiences one will happen to 
have is not enough to make a tour a 
genuine success. I absolutely know 
that we all make automobile trips and, 
with the world rolling beneath our 
tires, gain less and return home with 
less than we should have—simply be- 
cause we did not have any yardstick by 
which to measure all features of our 
journey, nor any adequate receptacle 
of open mind in which to place every- 
thing gained—no complete preparation 
out of which we could grow and ex- 
pand, is feasible, but much can be 
done! 


It will identify you. 


Bu certainly, this is only one man’s 
advice—based though it is on scores 
of thousands of miles of travel, and 
wayside campfire talks, and back-home 
exchange of experiences with all kinds 
of wanderers, from itinerant loggers on 
a spring drive to hoboes at a railroad 
terminal, from clubeamp sportsmen to 
touring camp trip and transcontinental 
wayfarers. My own exact method of 
pre-vision may not serve another trav- 
eler at all; and I am aware that a good 
many genuinely successful travelers de- 
pend on the day-to-day impressions, 
without foresight, for their best ex- 
periences. Only I absolutely do know 
that vagueness of intention and care- 
lessness of observation and ignorance 
of opportunity prohibit the tourist, no 
matter of what kind, from making the 
best, and also the most, of his chances. 
A man cannot even rest his mind 
without guiding it into peaceful and 
unemotional channels. Touring is not 
resting. At the least, it is a change of 
toil. Starting out, trusting to luck, 
will often in many a particular spoil 
the experience. People used to wearing 
cotton underwear, for example, will 
listen to one of the most experienced. 
one of the most reliable of outdoor men 
(Stewart Edward White), and wear 
“light woolen underwear.” That is also 
according to the experience of armies. 
But it takes one weeks to grow ac- 
customed to “light woolen underwear,” 
and the misery of it may well spoil 
one’s whole journey. 

Here one’s own individuality super- 
imposes a veto as regards a funda- 
mental of outdoor life! Personally, I 
wear the cottons, but I put army 
breeches, stockings, shirt, and macki- 
naw shirt over the cotton—and let it 
go at that. I know I’m wrong—but I 
trust that I have enough will power, 
enough individuality to burst through 
even my own ironclad rules and regu- 
lations—if I have any! 


Wee are apt to lose a good deal, ap- 

ing other fellows. Nothing gives 
me greater appreciation of the other 
fellow than to see him casting aside 
the rules of the touring, camping, sport- 
ing pilgrimage game in order to enjoy 
life in his own way. We have fine 
automobile touring camps, now, from 
ocean to ocean. We can go into park 
after park, and find all the conveni- 
ences, from hot baths to free gas and 
electric stoves, or wood at a quarter, 
cement fireplaces and even tent frames 
(never of the right size for one’s own 
tent!) and lots for each outfit. But 
we who run into these camps and bless 
the municipalities that provide them, or 
the private enterprises that supply so 
much for a half dollar, cannot fail to 
give a gust of appreciation to those 
other wanderers who spurn the free 
and open to find amid hostile “NO 
TRESPASS” signs nooks and corners, 
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Model 99 six shot 
lever action re- 
peater madeinthe 
following calibers: 
-22 Hi-Power, 
-250/3000, 303, 

.30/30, .300. a 


Ms 


for every kind of American game 


Rugged, safe and perfectly balanced, the Savage Model 99 is the 
finest lever action rifle in the world—made with light or medium 
weight barrels, straight or pistol grip stocks, solid frame or 
take-down — almost any choice in specifications—all standard 
models. And made for the following cartridges for every kind 
of game and hunting conditions. 

.22 Hi-Power—60 grain bullet. Ideal for 
small and medium game—from wood- 


chucks to wolves— Accurate at long and 
uncertain ranges. 


-30/30—170 grain bullet. A standard, 
and ever dependable cartridge for deer 
and similar game at moderate ranges. 


.303 Savage—190 grain bullet. The hard 
hitting, deadly accurate .303 — famous 
for 20 years. Ideal for deer and bear. 
Has been used effectively on moose 


and grizzly. Unsurpassed for timber 
country. 


-250/3000 — 87 grain bullet. Terrific 
speed and extreme flat trajectory. An 
all-round cartridge for any game from 
woodchucks to deer and bear. Ideal for 
long range shooting. 


-300 Savage—150 grain bullet. 2750 foot 
second velocity. Delivers a smashing 
blow that makes it ideal for moose, elk 
and large bear. 










For sale at most hardware and sporting goods stores or easily obtainable from nearby jobbers 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, N.Y. 


Owners and Operators of J. Stevens Arms Company 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, DEPT, 289 UTICA, N.Y. 
Please send me your interesting catalogue giving complete information on Savage firearms. 
Name 


Street 





LOUIS FLOATING 
raeas MINNOWS wears 
HAND - MADE WEEDLESS 
HAVE CAUGHT AND EQUALLY EFFECTIVE TO USE FOR 


BASS — TROUT — PICKEREL — PIKE — MASCALONGE 


ARE CHEAPER, EASIER TO USE THAN LIVE BAIT 
ALL SIZES FROM HALF-INCH TO FIVE INCHES LONG 


Latest Improved Weighted 4 Ounce—2 Inch Hook—Price $1.00 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST TO LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable in- 
formation about guns, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to 
get fish-and game, ete. Big- 
kest value ever offered in, a 
sporting magazine. And here’s 
a knife that every man and 
boy should dwn. Has a sturdy | 
master blade of good full 
size and extra. gauge of a 
shape especially. “useful for 
hunters, trappefs, campers, and fishermen, and a punch 
blade which canbe used for a multiplicity of purposes. 
This knife is 3% inches long, with 18 per cent nickel 
silver bolsters 
and shield, and 
is of solid -con- 
struction through- 
out and has* a ¢ 
good full handle 
to fit the grip of 

a large or even 
over-sized hand. 
The Name 
‘Remington’ 
on the blade 
is your 
guarantee 


of quality. 
Sportsman 


Special Offer 
ceipt of $1 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
281 Newbury St. 


NATIO 
SPORTSMAN 




























World 
Champion: 
.32-.20 










Sa \ 
SWING OUT 
reliable, accur- 
ate, powerful gun, sold elsewhere for $25.00. 
REMOVABLE PLATE, double safety rifled 
barrel; TESTED AND APPROVED BY OFFI- 





Double action, 
CYLINDER; a 


CIAL EXPERTS. Satisfaction or money back. 
SEND NO MONEY. PAY postman. $12.50 plus postage. 
On Money With Order We Pay Shipping Charges. 


U.S. IMPORT CO., Dept. $-31, 124 University Place, New York 





HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Reads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 
989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE OUTER 


A Hat That Fits 
the Great Outdoors 












the only part of man’s outfit that 


I ast, 
in tes Be We have con- 


has been nondescript was his hat. 


sulted with many outdoormen—the result is the 
Outer, which has been generally accepted as the 
best type hat for style, quality, durability and 


waterproofness. The Outer fills that long felt want 
to complete the attire of the sportsman when afield. 
Made in the color (Nutria) that blends with all the 
natural surroundings. 


The Rummel! Hat, tif Johnson St., Newark, N. J. 






Est. 1873. Circle size desired. 
64%, 655, 6%, 6%, 7, TH, TH, 3, Th, 756 
If you weigh under 160 Ibs. order 4% x 2% 
If you weigh over 160 Ibs. order 4% x 2% 
Enclose money order or bank draft for $7.00 cr 


Hat shipped C, O. D.-if desired. 





satisfied 


Money refunded if not 






































for a whole year on re- 


Boston, Mass. 



























open woodlots and gravel barrow pits, 
places to camp away from all the 
others, depending on a water can for 
the night’s supply, and perhaps a 
picked up fence post or telephone pole 
end for firewood. 


The old days when “everybody vio- 
lated the game laws” have gone by. 
The spectacle of law makers, of court 
judges, of clergy, of sportsmen, of the 
butcher, the carpenter and the leading 
citizen setting the pace in the direc- 
tion of game and fish violations has 
faded rapidly into the limbo of things 
well forgotten. Thus a good many 
things that were appropriate thirty 
years ago are no longer of avail nowa- 
days. 

We always did know that the best 
we obtained in the outdoors was a 
memory. The great heads which we 
brought home so proudly, and had 
mounted to hang on the dining room 
walls were trophies, but the trophy 
faded into a mere memory, and it has 
often happened that the most vivid re- 
collection, the most stirring thing of a 
forest experience was not the thing we 
killed but the game we did not kill. 
This I know is the common experience. 
In my own memory, what was for 
years a humiliation, an easy shot 
missed, came after a time to be easier 
on my conscience than some of my most 
prideful successes. What I obtained 
was soon gone; what I lost I found be- 
yond the power of any one to take 
away from me! 


































Heads, animals, pics aug a 

mounted, skins tanned and made ns 
into rugs and Jadies’ furs. “ee USED to pack around a ten or fif. 
heads, fur rugs, ete., for sale. List. 

Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth teen pound camera outfit. Now my 







camera is a vest pocket, 2% by 3% 
inches, and another, but slightly larger, 
a 3% by 4%. The smaller one, with 
a good lens, gives me memory trophies 
by the hundred. The camera is always 
in season. One steals what harms no 
one with it. How I envy those sports- 
men whose pictures show their hunting 
skill, taking live moose, live deer, live 
foxes—all kinds of live game! I have 
had no time to go after such specialist 
game, but that field opens wider and 
wider as the No Hunting Allowed signs 
spread over the land. 









One should shoot his camera with ut- 
most recklessness as regards number of 
times. I don’t mean a roll of film or 
two rolls of film on a trip; I mean two, 
three, five or even ten rolls of film a 
day! I take few enough pictures and 
confess with something like regret that 
I took only eight hundred exposures on 
my first continental trip. I estimate 
that an adequate photographic record 
of an automobile tour would require, 
from ocean to ocean, about 10,000 films 
exposed. No one takes that many. But 
no one ever does all that he could or 
should! I just remark that a dozen or 
two dozen pictures a day is about the 
minimum of representative memento or 
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note pictures on an auto tour. And I 
have found, month after month, that 
for brief, long-hand, or portable type- 
writer notes in journals (loose leaf for 
typewriter) anything less than 500 
words is baffling, and that 2,500 words 
a day will keep the day’s events ade- 
quately recorded, so that ten or twenty 
years later the words bring back the 
conditions and experiences fresh in the 
memory. However, photographs and 
notes both—a score of one, and about 
1,000 words of the other—do better 
than even 2,500 words a day. 


But the notes and picture records are 
in greater measure absolutely essential 
than one would believe without ex- 
perience to preserve the experiences 
fresh in mind. The memory cannot 
bring back the exhilaration of a spring 
day on a good road—however tremen- 
dous the inspiration of the moment. 
Actual adventures, even deadly peril it- 
self, lose their edge after atime. Turn- 
ing back to my three score pounds of 
note books, I come upon pages long 
since forgotten, an open camp in five 
feet of snow with the frost twenty de- 
grees below zero, a day when the ice 
broke under my snowshoes, the faint- 
ing weariness of hunger, cold and ex- 
haustion at the end of an all day tramp 
in loose snow—the memory fails, but 
the written page brings it all back, 
fresh, vivid, in detail, everi to the deep, 
sore drag of the pack basket straps 
over the shoulders and against the col- 
lar bone. 


If one travels for any purpose, it is 
experience; adventure teaches! But if 
one forgets? What avails the most 
thrilling, tremendous and splendid mo- 
ments of life, if, in the myriad of trivial 
and unimportant affairs, the great 
hours are lost to our dreams? ' 


Of all travel—the record, kept from 
day to day becomes, as the years go by, 
the most precious of all mementoes. 
And surely, the hour given to the jour- 
nal is the one for which we make our 
trip. 





“Tramp” 
(Continued from page 594) 
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every few seconds to listen for my dog, 
as I could hear nothing from him, and 
I knew he was hunting. Half an hour 
passed, and far away, it seemed half 
a mile, I heard his fretful “hoo-e” as I 
he “struck,” and turning off on a bridle 
path that led toward him I struck into 
a canter. This was his first tryout, 
and I could not leave him in the woods. 
A S I cantered along I could tell by 

the quickening “hoo-e hoo-e, hoo-e 
hoo-e” that the dog was unwinding the 
rambling trail of the fox, and soon the 


cry changed to the full vibrant, “hoo- 
000, hoo-oo” of the running dog, and 





he was soon out of hearing. Gee, he 
could run. My horse began to fret for 
his supper, and my own stomach be- 
gan to wonder if I had forsaken it, but 
I held on to the chase. The moon, just 
starting on the wane, was clearing the 
treetops half an hour later when I 


heard him coming back, and as the cry 


was now getting farther and farther 
apart, I knew that he was rapidly clos- 
ing up the gap between himself and 
his prey. I galloped straight toward 
the chase which was now coming 
through a strip of woods compara- 
tively clear of undergrowth, and got 
there just in time to see “Tramp” pull 
him down. Thirty-seven minutes, and 
an old fox at that. “Tramp” was do- 
ing fairly well. A month later I got 
a card from a friend down in B. 
County, near the coast: “Come down 
for a week’s hunt: the Plowdens are 
coming over from Clarenden, but the 
woods are full; come over. Lem.” 


OW here was a come ashore. That 

was the name of the man who had 
advertised for “Tramp,” Plowden, and 
I was the unfortunate man who now 
had him, and what was more, wanted 
to keep him, for it seemed that I had 
the moral, if not the legal right to the 
dog: at least my conscience tried to 
hold that view, right or wrong. 


I knew some of the Plowdens: had, 
in fact, hunted with Lute and old Capt. 
Wm. Plowden over in Berkley some 
years before, a fine crowd to be with 
on a hunt, but great June, how I hated 
the thought of losing that dog. They 
were a crowd of regular sportsmen, 
and noted for their dogs, the best that 
either money or training could pro- 
cure. 


I waited a day, then wrote Lem: 
“Look for me next Wed. Will ride 
over on horseback, crossing at Lenuds’ 
Ferry.” 

The Plowdens had pitched camp half 
a mile from Lem’s, and after explain- 
ing to Lem about the dog, I proposed 
to him that we go-over after supper, 
and see if either of the men there 
claimed the dog. 


Accordingly, as soon as supper was 
over, Lem and I walked over to the 
camp, and of course “Tramp” went 
too, trotting on ahead as usual. 


‘Bas question of ownership was set- 

tled before Lem and I got there, 
for “Tramp” was holding a regular re- 
union with Lute Plowden’s dogs, while 
Plowden himself.seemed hardly able to 
express his pleasure at finding his long 
lost dog. 


It had been several years since I had 
seen Lute, but soon we were talking 
about the hunt we had been on down 
there, and then about the dog I had 
found, and of course it was apparent 






The right gun 


for any shooting 


Hox makes the proper gun 
for every kind of shooting— 
% each especially designed for 

& the work it must do. 


Guns for brush 
Ss shooting—for upland 
game—for wildfowl 
—including the Super-Fox, the 
original long-range duck gun. 
And, of course, trap guns 
built to the most exacting 
specifications, 


Get a gun designed for your 
kind of shooting — Fox has it. 
And you'll get a lifetime of 
shooting satisfaction from any 
Fox Gun. 


Write for catalog and prices, 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4647 N. 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Eat a good breakfast. Then fol- 
rif ‘low your guide into the bush... 
» wait now...listen...watch that 
black spot in the brown distance 
...See the great spread of those 
antlers... Steady, man... Wait... 
another minute... The wind is 
toward you... Steady... Don’t 
move yet...Now...Shoot!... 
Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tour- 

ist Agent, Canadian Pacific,8942 Windsor 


Station, Montreal, Canada. Hecan tell 
SS where to find moose ice the 
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REISING .22 
CyJutomatic 


Contains 
features 
to be had 
in no other 
22 Automatic 






THE STANDARD REISING 
63,” Barrel 
THE SUPER-REISING 
10” Barrel 
THE DE LUXE REISING 
Engraved—Pearl or Ivory Handles 


Reising .22 Automatic Pistols are beauti- 
ful specimens of the best mechanical 
workmanship, perfectly balanced, of un- 
equalled shooting quality— 


The only pistol so constructed 





Send for Catalog 


Nhe 
REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Dept.F61, Broadway \. Néw York City 





Harrington & Richards Arms Co. 
NEW SPORTING MODELS~— 22 Cal. 






“Hunter” Model 
10-in. barrel, double action 7- 
shot. For HUNTERS, TRAP- 
PERS, ‘Target Practice. Shoots 
-22 Shert, Long or Long Rifle $ 
Cartridges. Blued Steel, large 
walnut — grip. Fine cowhide 
leather Holster extra, $1.50. 


Plus Postage 25c 
FRANKLIN SPTG. GOODS CO., L-47 W. 63rd St, N. Y. C. 





ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS ©, 2°", 


made happy 
Y with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdoor sports, get a Zip Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 
that quick and sure 

aim. If your dealer 

y} happens not to have # 

4 them, order from us. 
cae x r Sharia shooter com- Ore roe 
plete&soc or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money o A 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia. Hers 


CARRY A DOZEN IN YOUR POCKET 


You blow these life-like, pneumatic decoys up 
with one puff. Simply deflate and fold when you 
go home, “Finest thing we ever saw’’—say 500 
seasoned hunters. Does away with heavy,cumbersome 
decoys .Colors permanently lithographed on finest can- 
vas.*‘Inner-tube’’ of strong, durable rubber. Will last 
for years. Order now for quick delivery. Mallard, Can- 
vas Back, Pin Tail, both Drake and Hen— $30 a doz 
Send $2 56 for sample. Canadian : 
Black Goose, $48 a doz. 


Airtite Decoy Co.§ 


Dept.D DANVILLE, ILL. 
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from my description of his condition 
when I found him that Lute would 
have been without this particular dog 
had it not been for me, so there it was. 

I produced Lem’s card, and was 
honest enough to admit to Plowden 
that I was sorely tempted to stay away 


for fear I’d lose the dog. 

“He was the pick of my pack,” said 
Plowden, ‘and I had more than once 
refused one hundred dollars for him, 
but there is no question in my mind 
as to who he really belongs to now, for 
in all probability I would never have 
seen him again; but if you are willing 
to take what I have been offered for 
him, and are not specially anxious for 
the dog, I will cheerfully give it to you 
for him back.” 


“Suppose we leave it to ‘Tramp,’ as 
I call him,” I suggested, “and let him 
decide for himself. I’ll leave him here 
at the camp to-night, and Lem and I 
will be over in the morning by day- 
light. 

You follow the dogs in the hunts 
most of the time, I believe, and _ to- 
morrow I’ll start off with you, ride with 
you until we get nearly to the place 
where the dogs are to be put in—then 
I’ll turn in one direction, you in an- 
other, each one blowing once on the 
horn, and ‘Tramp’ can choose for him- 
self,” 


NY I felt that the old dog 

would not forsake me, and I felt, 
in anticipation, the thrill of winning 
the old chap from his own master, and 
so I rode on back with Lem, leaving 
“Tramp,” still frolicking with his old 
friends. 

Breakfast by candle light, and Lem 
and I turned out to saddle up, and 
there was “Tramp,” curled up at the 
door. 

He jumped upon me in his usual 
way for me to pat him on the head, 
and when I failed to do so, he seemed 
a little puzzled, and followed me out 
to the stable with a surprised hurt 
‘ook on his intelligent face, but I pre- 
tended not to notice him at all, for I 
meant to prove him and his devotion, 
so there would be no doubt left as to 
his preference. 

On arrival at the camp a few 
minutes later, the dogs again came out 
joyfully to meet “Tramp,” but some- 
how he did not seem in a very good 
humor. He kept looking at me every 
now and then as though wondering 
what had come over me, and it was 
pretty hard for me to see him looking 
at me that way, and not letting him 
catch even a reassuring smile. 

Riding away to the hunt, one of 
Lute’s nephews, who had hunted down 
there the preceding Fall, was detailed 
to place the “‘standers,” and rode on 
with the others, while Plowden and I 
dropped back with the dogs. 


The first drive we were to take val 
a large flat bayou known as “Big Bay,” 
out of which there runs quite a large 
branch known as “Chicken Creek” run- 
ning east to Santee River, a distance 
of some three miles. 

It happened that I, too, had hunted 
here before, and knew the country 
fairly well, and that the deer, once 
clear of the hunters stationed about 
the bay, usually took the “Chicken 
Creek” route to the river, so that the 
best stands were at the eastern end of 
the bay. 


ANS Plowden and I sat our horses, 
waiting on the stationing of the 
men, I could not fail to notice “Tramp.” 
All of the joyousness seemed to have 
gone from the old dog, and as he 
glanced furtively at me now and again, 
there was a look of mingled sorrow and 
reproof that could not be mistaken. 
Plowden looked at his watch: “They’ve 
had time enough to place the men,” he 
remarked, “let’s ride. You take the 
left side of the bay and I’ll go through 
the middle so the dogs can beat both 
sides.” 


As he spoke he unslung his horn and 


gave one long blast to let the men know ~ 


we were putting in, and the dogs, with 
yelps of delight, dashed into the bay. 
Tramp had not moved, and as I sat 
there with my heart beating like a 
triphammer, I also unslung and gave 
one long echoing call, and in two long 
springing bounds Tramp was at my 
saddle skirts again, trying his best to 
reach me, and careless of the presence 
of Plowden who watched me with an 
amused smile, J surrendered this time 
to Tramp. He was my dog now, and 
I patted him while he licked my face. 
I could wash that. 


“Go Boy,’ I said to him once more 
as I mounted, and like a black streak 
he disappeared in the edge of Big Bay. 


A fine squealing tongue, followed a. 
moment later by one, then another of 
different notes, and I pushed in toward 
the middle of the bay as I knew they 
would soon be running, and I heard 
Tramp a moment later, his clear ring- 
ing “hoo-e hoo-e” as he dropped in with 
the pack. 

“You know this country?” called 
Plowden as he caught sight of me rid- 
ing toward him through the bay. 
“Yes,” I replied. “Then take the left 
edge and I’ll take the right to cut the 
dogs off if they get out by the standers. 
or ETTING out as quickly as I could, 

I took a wide circle so as to be out- 
side the range of the standers, and gal- 
loped along at half speed, for I could 
tell by the cry in the bay that the dogs 
were nearing the “jump.” Passing the 
end of the bay about a quarter, I halted 
to listen for the ring of the guns, and 
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the unbroken music of the chase, run- 
ing like the wind into the wind. Sud- 
denly, “bang, bang,” then young Plow- 
den’s voice, “look out, Lem, look out— 
Gee-manetty what a Buck,” then a 
moment later, “bang, bang” again, as 
the buck, headed now for Chicken 
Creek, passed Lem. 

Dismounting, I tied my horse to a 
swinging limb, and took my stand 
within easy range of the edge of the 
Branch and waited, gun ready, both 
barrels cocked. I heard Tramp’s “hoo-o 
hoo-o-0” as he passed Lem’s stand ap- 
parently two hundred yards in the lead, 
while not far behind, the same squeal- 
ing tongue I had first heard in the Bay. 
A hundred yards up the branch I saw 
the buck as he came, running slowly, 
and evidently badly wounded, and as he 
passed through an opening not more 
than forty steps away, I gave him both 
barrels, in rapid succession, and he 
crashed into a bunch of low gallberry 
bushes, apparently finished. 

I was so sure that he was dead that 
I very foolishly leaned my gun up by 
a tree and went to him to cut his 
throat, but as I started into the edge 
of the gallberries, he staggered 
drunkenly to his feet, and, with head 
lowered, and hair turned forward, 
charged full at me. Taken completely 
by surprise, I started back, tripped in 
the low gallberries and fell full length 
on the ground .The jig was up, so far 
as I was concerned, but thank Heaven, 
help was at hand. As I started to rise, 
the knife still in my hand, determined 
to sell my life as dearly as I could, a 
welcome sound fell on my acute senses. 


HE bushes parted with the rush of 
a big black dog with a white spot 
in the chest and a small white spot on 
his left foot, and with a growl of tri- 
umph, Tramp had him by the throat; 
and now, as the infuriated buck 
plunged and struck at him with his fore 
feet, trying to tear the dog loose, a 
small bluespeckled bitch came up and 
seized him from behind. As the ex- 
hausted buck went down, Plowden 
dashed up from the other side of the 
branch. “I saw him go down,” he said, 
“and thought he was through so didn’t 
hurry, but I happened to be looking 
this way when you went down, and saw 
the buck when he charged at you— 
lucky the dogs got here when they did,’ 
he continued with a grim smile, “not 
hurt, are you?” 
I assured him that I was not, thanks 
to the timely arrival of Tramp. 
Plowden cut the throat of the buck, 
and in a few minutes the rest of the 
dogs had come in, and then all the 
men came up and Plowden told them 
what a close call I had had, and I 
looked at Tramp. The old rascal had 
been taking it every bit in, I am sure, 
for as I caught his eye, with a half- 
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Handy Compass 


Don’t go ona trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 
» with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
- pass—Fastens to coat or belt, 
A can’t get lost. in plain view at_all 
times. Stationary dial $1.25. Re- 
M4 volving dial, $1.50. Pocket Com- 
Bali pass stationary dial, $1.00; re- 

# volving dial, $1.25. 


a, Waterproof Match Box 


Holds good supply of matchesand keepsthem 
bone-dry, even under water. May be quickly 
opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gaugeshell, just right for pocket, 60c. 
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Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only a few items—the Marble line 
includes Safety 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, 
Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and 
Recoil Pads. 



























_»Outing Equipment i 


Outdoor Men 


Pocket and Camp Axes, 


Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil, 


Most good stores sell Marble’s 
Equipment—if your deal- 
er can’t supply you order 
direct. Ask for the Marble 
Catalog. 


Camp Axe 

No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carryin Jhe belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 276x434 inch. 
14inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 
$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
526 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone Michigan 300 
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Will Kill Ducks at 80 Yards 


For over 70 years Davis Guns have been used by sportsmen desiring reliable, 


low-priced shotguns. 
20 gauges. 


Davis Guns stand the wear and tear. 
Every gun proof tested with an excessive load. 


Made in 12, 16, and 
The Hy-Power made to 


take 3-inch shells is IDEAL FOR DUCKS, GEESE, TURKEYS AND OTHER 
LONG RANGE SHOOTING—it brings them down at 80 yards. Beautifully finished 
barrels. Highly finished walnut stock and fore end. Hy-Power Grade, with automatic 


safety, price only $35.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name. 


Premier and Maximim Grades with automatic safety $30.00. 


Write to-day for our 


illustrated booklet, which will be sent to you on receipt of 4c postage. 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORPORATION 


80 Chambers Street 





New York, N. Y. 
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Westley Richards 
GUNS 


are hand made throughout by skilled workmen with years of experience. 


Besides being the finest shooting guns it is possible to produce, they 
are, without question, works of art—each gun a masterpiece. 
There is no other gun like a Westley Richards 
With Automatic Ejectors 
Single Trigger, extra 


Travers 


Grade Hand Detachable Locks, extra . 
Other Models from $225.00 to $1600.00. 


$390.50 
110.00 
82.50 


Single Trap Guns $375.00 and $550.00 


Guns made to order at no additional charge. 
A gun you like is worth a dozen that don’t quite satisfy. 


Full information from 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 





79 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Improve Your Shooting 
SUPER TARGET MODEL—Only $7.95 









9% inch ————————————E———E 
Barrel —i —_ al 
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will want one of these well balanced 
-22 Cal., 7-shot target shooting re- 
volvers. Shoots the .22 short, .22 
long and long rifle cartridges. Ac- 
curately rifled for fine marksmanship, 9!/2-inch 
barrel, American made. Blue finish, large range 
grips. We are making the price especially low, only 
$7.95, Postage Paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded, We cannot accept C.0.D. orders * 

at this low price unless accompanied with $1.00 deposit. 

EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP., 
258 Broadway, Dept. 559 New York 


_ {N EVERY COUNTY 
en All or Spare Time 


Transparent handle Knives 
and Razors. One side shows 
name and address, the other 
any individual photograph, or any 
kind of design preferred. Blades 
finest steel, handles clear as glass and 
unbreakable. Position worth $100 to $200 
per month. We train you. 















Canton, Ohio 


J. KANNOFSKY ciiss‘stower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 
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FIFTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 


Tied on No. 1f hooks.,.,. + 1c 
Tied on No. 4 hooks ...., ares We 
Tied on No. 6 hooks. , ..+ 30¢ 


Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 
Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. 


(Chas. H Stapf) 
Prescott, Wis. 
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The New Baby 
Game Fisher 


The ‘‘livest’’ thing you ever saw-- 
a suregetter. Weighs one half ounce 
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Dowagiac, Mich. c 
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Catch millions dead easy. 
—that’s history. 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Deyelor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler. St., Miami, Florida. 


Squab Book FREE 


.. Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
». our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
» tablished 24 years. Write now for big ‘llustrated 
free hook, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO 
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humorous, half-triumphant expression, 
he was asking me just as plainly as I 
could have done, “what say, we even 
yet?” and seeing a silent assent to the 
question, he ran up to me, putting both 
feet up to my shoulders, and rubbed 
his bloody nose all over my clean shirt, 


| but I didn’t care, we understood each 


other, Tramp and I. 


Trailing the “Bee Line 
Ducks” 


(Continued from page 584) 


breaths, “they’ll come back in pairs and 
singles later.”’ Sometimes when a large 
number of ducks are found in a small 
place of that kind, it is well to stand out 
of sight fairly well back, and let off a 
gun. Many times they will come 
back brokenly, affording fine shooting, 
whereas, if they are all jumped at once 
and shot into, they are gone for several 
days, even longer in many cases, and 
sometimes never return. 


Y friend proved a true prophet, 

for just as the rain had ceased 
and a faint splash of pink dyed the 
eastern sky, two “bee-liners” came 
swiftly along their regular course. We 
were using only two live decoys—a 
larger showing oft-times will keep 
ducks out of a small place—we cer- 
tainly ‘did not want to commit any 
blunders—so we were very careful. 
On they came, just clearing the tops 
of the tall pines, and with wings stiffly 
set, scaled down to the decoys, then we 
shot the props from under them. We 
let them lie as they fell, in an almost 
natural position, their heads under 
water as though feeding. We had not 
long to wait; with a musical whistle 
of wings three more shot up over the 
trees and down over the others. We 
let two of them down while a third 
escaped our united efforts and went 
speeding off toward Great Indian. 


As daylight advanced we discovered 
that we were sheltered by scant cover; 
there was no help for this, the growth 
being thin all around us. As it was, 
we were standing in water almost to 
the tops of our waders, while a single 
huckleberry bush without leaves was 
our only cover. At sunrise the wind 
backed in to the northwest, from which 
quarter it forced the ducks to fly 
straight against it and by the time 
they reached us they stood almost still 
in the air before their final dive to 
alight, making most of the shots very 
simple. 

Two “greenings” (green-wing teal) 
tore over us down wind, they had prob- 
ably been feeding farther up in the 
swamp. Harold’s automatic barked 
twice and I put two charges of sixes 
equally as far behind. I don’t consider 


502 HSt., MelroseHigh.,Mass. | it disgraceful to miss a teal. 


thee faint boom of guns drifted — 

toward us from Great Indian, while 
still fainter ones floated over from 
Muddy; West Pond, we could not hear. 
Sometimes there would come a perfect. 
fusilade indicating that many cripples 
were down. A little gray summer-bred 
duck dropped toward us. I held just, 
as far ahead as I had with similar 
shots, swinging all the while, pulled 
and missed him clean with two shots. 
Probably his angle and speed were dif-. 
ferent, or maybe that little telegraph 
system between eye, brain and finger 
did not function properly—there are 
so many things that can make hits and. 
misses interesting. 


This little mud-hole had certainly 
been a great discovery for us and we 
vowed never to mention it to anvone. 
If a gunner gets a good “killing” 
around here, and it becomes known, 
some of the other duck hunters will 
fairly trail him for weeks in an attempt 
to locate that particular spot. It 
proved so with us later, and we were 
obliged to tell one man that we got 
our birds from a different locality. The 
little place I am writing about has — 
long since dried up owing to an act 
of drainage by the owner in order to 
flood cranberry bogs. I looked in on 
it this fall and found it grassed over 
but the pleasant recollections still re- 
mained. 


Five “bee-liners’” were coming down 
the air trail when a slight movement 
by my companion sent them climbing 
skyward, and as they raced up at an 
angle my sixes caught one of them 
fair while Harold pulled off a pretty 
double, I missing with my _ second 
shot. 


We were far from the limit allowed, 
but we were enjoying every minute. 
It isn’t always the large bag of ducks — 
that satisfies, but the way in which 
they are taken—a pretty double—a 
difficult single, or a long hard crawl 
through scrub-oak or bayberry bush, 
and then that ‘feeling’? when at last 
you know you are within range, and 
you rise to press the trigger. I have 
staggered to my knees after one of 
those “long crawls” when my heart 
was beating like a trip-hammer and 
my eyes were so full of sweat that I 
couldn’t see to shoot. Particularly is 
this noticeable if one’s stomach 1s 
empty. 


LL at once the decoys emitted a 

series of startled squawks, and on 
looking up we perceived high overhead 
a large duck-hawk wheeling and lower- 
ing in ever-shortening circles; his black 
and white face strongly reminding me 
of a grinning skull—the emblem of 
death. Such a striking resemblance is 
truly a fitting likeness; for this pirate 
of the air is capable of overtaking and 


killing the fastest wild duck that flies. 
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We allowed Mr. Death-Face to close in 
until he was about to poise for a deadly 
plunge, then we riddled him with 
sixes. 

The flight had dropped almost to 
nothing. Now and then a “scattering” 
duck would pass over us far out of 
range, while the shots from distant 
ponds came with less frequency. The 
wind died away and the murmuring 
trees quieted as though lulled to sleep. 

“May as well pick up,’ Harold sug- 
gested with a yawn. His waders being 
higher than mine, he started out to 
collect the dead. The first three or four 
birds came easily, but the others lay 
farther out. Suddenly Harold began 
to ‘struggle. A  deprecatory — smile 
played around his mouth, then his lips 
straightened grimly. “What is it, 
Harold?” I asked in alarm. | “This 
darn mud,” he panted, trying to with- 
draw his legs from the clinging sub- 
stance. I was thoroughly frightened 
now and began wading toward him. 
“Keep back!” he ordered sharply, 
“shove a pole out so I can get hold of 
it. I hurried ashore and found several, 
but all were painfully short while in the 
meantime the water had reached his 
arm pits. 


“Can’t you get out of your boots?” I 
asked despairingly. 

“No use,” he answered, “they’re 
strapped to my belt, I can’t seem to 
manage them.” 


“Good God!” I cried wildly, “I can’t 
stand here and see you drown. Try 
once more!” 


H® did so, but the water only rose 

higher. I felt faint and sick; the 
cold sweat poured from me, I could 
scarcely stand upright. Suddenly a 
thought flashed through my numbing 
brain and I turned to run. “Don’t leave 
me, Frank!” he called. 
hand and tried to smile. “Back in a 
moment!” I shouted encouragingly. 
Panting and stumbling, I hastened to 
the team, I had noticed a coil of rope 
lying in the bottom of the wagon the 
day before, I prayed that it might be 
there now. Staggering to the wagon I 
clawed everything out including Roxy, 
she had gnawed her rope, and thank 
God, the rope was there. Seizing this 
and followed by the dog, I hastened 
back. Nearing the water I peered 
through the trees. My blood froze in 
my veins—Harold was gone. But, no, 
a tree had hidden his head from view 
for a moment, the water was up to his 
chin. Rushing to the shore with shouts 
of encouragement, I re-coiled the rope 
and threw it toward him, only to have 
it fall short. Three times I threw and 
failed. “I can’t make it!” I cried in 
despair. “Well, so long,” he said with 
a faint smile, he was becoming numb 
with the cold and beginning not to care, 
then he tried to wave his hand. Merci- 
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DOUBLE BARREL GUNS 
OVER AND UNDER CUNS 
THREE BARREL GUNS 
FINE HUNTING RIFLES 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOL 


Develop your marksmanship with this 
perfectly accurate and powerful air pistol. 
Shoots skirted lead pellets. At 10 yards «vill 
group within an inch. Practice silently at 
home or outdoors, Powerful enough to kill 
small game. 


No permits needed for its use. 
See this gun at your dealers—or sent direct 
by mail to you for $15, including cleaning 
brush and supply of pellets. 


Write for illustrated Booklet ““M” 


WEBLEY & SCOTT, LTD., over 150 years 
leading English makers of Shotguns,. Double 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 


Sole U. S. Agents Retailers & Wholesalers 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 
100 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
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CHANNEL BASS, WEAKS 
Ducks, Plover, Yellow Legs, Marsh Hens, Quail, etc. 


All kinds Salt Water Fish. 5/1 to 10/10 
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Quail and Rabbits....... 11/15 to 12/31 


_ Al Hotel, Best Va. Cooking. Booklets. 
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All kinds of small game 
rat F and deer in season, within 
7 one hundred miles from 
New York City or Phila- 
delphia. Excellent table, 
Steam heat. Write for 
rates and booklet. Address 
CHARLES E. RETHORET 
The Rapids Hotel 
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DEER, BEAR and GAME BIRDS 


in Vacationland 
Maine and White Mountains 


For information write 
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Maine Central R. R., Portland, Maine 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write for full information of Yellowstone Park Pack 
trips, summer pack trips in the mountains, with 
splendid fishing all the way. Up-to-date outfits. 

Summer boarders at the ranch, and fall hunting 
Parties for Moose, Bear, Deer, Elk and Mountain 
Sheep. Sage hen shooting in season. Elk, Deer and 
Mountain Sheep season opens September 15th, closes 
November 15th. Bear all year, Moose month of 
October under special license. Personal service, licensed 
guides, complete camp equipment, the best of saddle 
horses. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
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LION AND CAT HUNTING 


Will handle parties for lion and 
cat hunting this winter in Arizona 
and New Mexico. We have one 
of the finest pack of dogs in the 
country, none better. Make your 
arrangements now. Address: 


Ernest Miller 


Elkhorn Ranch 
BOZEMAN MONTANS 
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ful Heavens, that a man could go like 
that! Frantically I tied the rope 
around Roxy’s neck and placing a por- 
tion of it in her mouth, I commanded 
her to take it to him. “Fetch!” called 
Harold weakly—she loved him almost 
as much as she loved me, and seeming 
to sense the gravity of the situation, 
she almost fell in her eagerness to 
reach him. As in a dream I saw him 
slowly wind the rope beneath his arms, 
then taking a turn around the nearest 
tree, I began to pull while he did the 
same. Slowly but surely the relentless 
mud gave up its terrible grip and in a 
few moments Harold lay on the ground 
beside me while Roxy licked our faces. 
After a while we looked at each other 
and smiled. This is what he said: 
“You ought not to have done it, Frank. 
Roxy has been sick, and now she’ll take 
cold and die.” The ways of some 


a.| People passeth understanding! 


Buck Hunting in Oregon 
(Continued from page 587) 


jam, fresh bread and venison with 
gravy. 

After a restful night and a hot 
breakfast we were again following the 
deer trails over the ridges and into the 
canyons, each man taking a different 
direction. It was still quite dark in 
the early morning and before I had 
gone far I came to a place where I 
could sit down and look over a small 
flat meadow hundred yards below me; 
here and there in this meadow were 
small clumps of young firs. A slight 
wind was blowing in my face and as 
the shadows disappeared below, I no- 
ticed a small fir tree bending sharply 
in one direction and then in the oppo- 
site direction and it seemed to me that 
I could hear a swish, swish, each time 
the tree moved and I thought I heard a 
muffled snort. I had seen large bear 
tracks on that ridge the day before and 
the thought came to me that a bear 
was wallowing in the snow in the 
meadow below. A large rotten log par- 
tially hid the object that was creating 
the disturbance, so I moved quietly 
over to the left some twenty steps to 
where I could see better. 


Ae I watched, a large deer raised its 
head above the log and a nice set 


of antlers was visible. He was horning 
tha fir trea trvine ta with aff tha walryat 


at it thinking that perhaps both of my 
other shots were clean misses and my 
deer had escaped. Coming into the 
meadow from below in a round-about 
way, I followed the back track of the 
deer I had shot at, but could see no 
sign of blood or any evidence that I 
had been successful. As I approached 
the log I saw the hind quarters and 
legs of a deer projecting underneath 
and proceeded to pull out into the open 
a nice four-point buck. The first shot 
had clipped the back of both shoulders 
but it had not broken its neck, only 
serving to knock it down. The second 
had literally pulverized its head and 
ruined everything. The velvet on the 
antlers had been freshly peeled off by 
rubbing against the young fir tree. 


The night before in camp as we were 
telling stories, Hugh uncorked one 
about an old buck that lived year after 
year on a place called Lily Knob, some 
three miles away. Many hunters had 
seen and told about this buck. Many 
had reported him to have anywhere 
from six to ten points. Some claimed 
him to be a mule deer that had mi- 
grated over the mountain from Eastern 
Oregon, and a few had shot at him, but 
so far no one had made connections. 
We decided that afternoon to saddle up 
the horses and ride over to this inac- 
cessible place and investigate the truth 
of that rumor. After following the 
main trail for a mile or so we branched 
off suddenly in a saddle at the head of 
Whitney Canyon; named so because in 
years past “Fin" had killed a buck 
down in the bottom of it. 


E followed an old invisible trail, 

by instinct mostly, and an oc- 
casional weather beaten blaze on the 
trees. Soon we came out into a small 
grassy meadow and hobbled the horses. 
The rest of the way we made on foot. 
This Lily Knob was a small open top 
mountain projecting out into the 
canyon and separated from the main 
land by a long sharp open ridge which 
dropped off on both sides for thousands 
of feet into the most un-godly lava rock 
canyons that a man ever laid eyes on, 
or ever tried to get out of. The top of 
this Knob in summer is covered with 
mountain lilies. Hugh and I ap- 
proached this open ground by way of a 
steep shale rock slide, being careful not 
to make any unnecessary noise, and 
keeping hidden as much as _ possible. 
Hugh took one side and I took other. 


~ [ was climbing up the south slope, 


king hard against the altitude and 
ring like a steam boat, some rocks 
shale began to roll down on me as 
dked up at the largest buck deer I 
saw loped slowly across the open 
‘e thirty yards above and disap- — 
‘ed over the side of the canyon. He | 
ally looked as large as a horse and 
ied a magnificent set of antlers. 


fy you. 


. 


There 1 was blowing like a porpoise 
and couldn’t get my gun to my shoul- 
der. The size of the deer and his ap- 
parent closeness awed me so I didn’t 
even think of shooting until he had 
gone over. Motioning to Hugh to fol- 
low we went over the top following, his 
tracks back, and saw where he had 
stood on an open ridge below us. Sev- 
eral does and fawns were on the top 
of this knob and they stared at us with 
open-eyed curiosity. We returned to 
camp, thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the story about the big deer 
that lives on Lily Knob, who seems to 
be too wise for all the hunters. 
Bee following day we decided to 

visit the place where the sheriff 
and his crowd had camped in August 
and reported to have killed the eleven 
deer. It was five miles farther over at 
Buck Camp near the foot of Balm 
Mountain. It was a clear day and the 
scenery was beautiful on the way 
around. When we arrived at the camp 
we found where they had built a huge 
drying rack; where they had made 
their beds and behind a log found 
eleven empty whiskey bottles, one of 
which was half full of fairly good 
moonshine. This we concluded was 
partially responsible for the story of 
eleven bucks. An old bear had ap- 
propriated their camp and had rooted 
up their bed and made himself quite 
at home. 


That day Hugh killed a buck and 
Grover killed one also and as we had 
all the three horses could carry we de- 
cided to break camp next day and go 
down the mountain. 


In the morning it was snowing again 
like in the dead of Winter, but when 
we reached the river ten miles away, 
it was as warm as Summer, and there 
was dust in the road. No rain or snow 
since we were away; such a contrast 
in a few miles! On the road home my 
ford ‘fell apart and the body came off. 
Hugh came to the rescue and placed 
his famous diamond hitch about it and 
she held together perfectly. 


If you want to hunt BUCKS come 
to OREGON. 


The Twenty Bore as a 
Grouse Gun 
(Continued from page 604) 


passengers that weren’t scared, and 
they were already too dead to care. Our 
agile brained conductor finally man- 
aged to steer the rear end of his re- 
calcitrant mount into a sand hill, and 
the tragedy was averted. The Weber 
ranch lies thirty-eight miles from 
Mullen, and we reached home in time 
for luncheon. 
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12-16-20 Gauges 


Equal to Guns selling at double the 
price. Our No. 6 ‘Peerless’ Ham- 
merless (Old Knickerbocker’) is 
made of special drop-forged armory 
steel; choke-bored barrels; Deeley & 
Edge fore-end; locks perfectly and 
will not shoot loose. 


Ask your dealer for Crescent “ 


Single ; : Double 
Barrel Barrel 
Guns Guns 


Write for Crescent Catalog C-4 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO.? 











ced Guns Made 


. No. 6 “PEERLESS” 


HAMMERLESS 

















Peerless” No. 6 






14 Broadway 
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Light as a moccasin, with prot 
ing boots. Soft tan elk tops 
Five widths, B to EE. 
patent Split Backstay, which is 
against heel cord chafing. 

hunter I need not say more. 


get the shoe 
heel cords. 

Price: 8-inch, $5.50; 
postpaid. 


that positively 


10-inch, 
Free Repair Outfit 








L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


MAINE HUNTING SHOE 


Picture at right shows new 


making first trip to big woods, 


for catalog and free sample of rubber and leather. 
With non-slip pure rubber soles, 50c extra. 


803 Main St. 



















ection of heavy hunt- 
and rubber bottoms. 


a positive protection 
To the experienced 
To those who are 
take my advice and _ Pat. 
will not chafe the 74,11 
$6.90; 14-inch, $9.85, 

and Dressing. Send 





Freeport, Me. 














closed 81% ins. 

Max. diam., 1,3, : 
ins. Easily carried in 
vest pocket, yet a powerful, 
precise monocular that brings 
distant objects close, in full detail, with- 
out the “‘vibration’”’ present when higher power tel 
amel with non-slip grip. A wonderful little ’scope f 
Check, money order or C. O. D. Money back 





A Miniature Sporting Lodge 


Located in the heart of Long Island’s best hunting 







section. Situated on plot of five acres, heavily 
wooded. Rustic bungalow of cedar, four rooms, 
cellar, large open fireplace, Deep artesian well with 






pump. Out-buildings. Within short distance of fine 
fishing and ducking. Owner will sacrifice for $5,000 
complete. Additional acreage if required, For par- 
ticulars apply to 


WM. L. GERARD, 1270 Broadway, New York. 









2 a 
Insect Book 


By LELAND 0. HOWARD 


A popular account of the bees, wasps, ants, 
grasshoppers, flies and other North American 


insects, exclusive of the butterfly, moth and 
beetles. 
429 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, 


It will 








if not thoroughly satisfied in every respect. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. 65.2828 ot 










POWER, accu- 


rate, steady, clear 


Pocket 
Telescope 
(ae 


POSTPAID WITH 
LIMP LEATHER CASE 


escopes are used. Mighty neat, black, baked-in en- 
boating and general use. $2 postpaid. 















or hunting, 






DEPT. G 






BOSTON, MASS. 


BINOCULARS DOWN! 
8 Lens Glass only $7.95 GeeSege 





® 





Write now for particulars about this 
remarkable $7.95 binocular and dozens 
of others—6 to 24 power. We take 
advantage of foreign exchange; you get 
benefit. Example: 10-power French § 
Prism glass, built to sell for $45, now 
$27, while they last. : 


SPECIAL_8, 10 and 12 § 





Powers in One Instrument — © 1925 

Wonderful new Lemaire ‘‘changeable’ binocular. Last 

word in optical science. Used by yachtsmen the world 

over, A superb instrument. Beats $100 glasses. Only $68.00, 
FREE—Catalog of 200 Glasses 

A glass for every purpose, for every purse. Wide choice 


opera and field glasses, telescopes for sport, 
etc. Write America’s Leading Binoculur House. 


magnifiers, 


New York, N. Y. 'Du Maurier Co., Dept. 710, Elmira, N.Y. 
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U. S. Army Model 1917 Rifle 


Cal. 30, five shot. Barrel 25 1-4 in., total length 46in., 
weight 9 1-2 lbs. Barrel and stock new. Sight 
mounted over receiver. This type used by A. E. F. 
Price, $12.50. Ball cartridges $3.50 per 100. New 
Catalog 1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, 
fully illustrated, contains pictures and historical in— 
formation of all American military guns ard pistols 
since 1775, also antique and modern army guns and 
pistols, hunting equipment, uniforms saddles, tents, 
Fe Mailed 50¢ stamps. Specia! circular for 2¢ stamp. 
rancis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 
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have written for P. Von FRANTZIUS’ 
famous SPORT MANUAL. It is chock- 
ful of live tips on guns, ammunition, 
tents, camping goods and hunting sup- 
7 plies. It is a regular bargain display of 
the latest and best in everything. Write 
for your copy today. No obligation. 


j .VonFrantzius, D-2710- 
608 Diversey Pkwy. Chicago tt. F REE 

























U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
All Carbines have the new 
model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions and 
parts are either new or have been refinish- 
ed by the Government and equal to new... 
Krag Rifles s..:..5; $12.50 Krag Sptg. Rifles.$14.00 
Sprgfld. 45 Shot Guns. 4.50 Spregfld. 45 Carbines 3.50 
And other arms. SEND FOR CATALOG. 
1627-O North {0th St., 


} Ww. Stokes Kirk, Phila., 





NEW METHOD 


: Makes old guns like new 
NEW. METHOD 


cut LUE 


be ndardae 


No Heating Is Necessary 


GE Se ae 


in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Dept. F-10 





Wild Rice | 
Brings7icDucks 


Plant now in waters near you and next 

. fallducks will come miles to get it 

s Also WILD CELERY and MUSK- 

GRASS 29 years successful experi- 

ence. New booklet just off the press. 
Write for it. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
296 H. BIk., Oshkosh, Wis. 








Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 


favorite waters. Plant now. WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS guaranteed to pro- 
duce results. Prices reduced, additional discount 
early orders. Write for expert advice, literature. 


~ of WISCONSIN’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Ps Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. - 


Pain, Act Now! 


Ringneck Pheasants— 
Native Eastern Bob 
Whites — Hungarian 
Partridges — Grouse— 
Wild Turkeys — Cot- 
tontail and Jack Rab- 
bits 















© 
rare 


—and more than 140 other varieties of game 
are offered in the new Possum Hollow Fall 
Price List. 

And if you want Bob Whites, Ringnecks 
or Partridges, get busy now, for the supply, 
as always, is limited. There is always a 
shortage of birds of Possum Hollow Quality. 
Write Now! 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
Roars 20 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


LIVE DECOYS 


DUCK HUNTERS—We have now ready for delivery 
a fine lot of genuine small varicty English or Belgian 






Grey Call Ducks. Nearly every variety of wild duck 
respond readily to their clear, soft, enticing voice, 
They are very tame and easy to handle. Price per 
pair $6.00, extra hens $4.00 each. Order early and 


several varieties of pheas- 
Silvers, Lady Amherst, ete. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 


ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


avoid disappointment. Also 
ants such as Goldens, 
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Pa. 


GUN BLUER 


Easily Applied with a Brush 


Restore the finish on five guns 


BRADFORD, PA. 






























In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


le IKE all frontiersmen, Ben is strong 
on dogs. At the time of my last 
visit, he possessed thirty-two, but or- 
dinarily they do not number more than 
eighteen or twenty. The pride of the 
kennels is Patsy, a four-year-old red 
Irish retriever. Patsy is an intelligent 
and very industrious little dog, but she 
always looks so sad and depressed that 
my psycho-analytical confrere, Dr. 
Cooper, insists that she is suffering 
from an inferiority complex, probably 
exaggerated by some early domestic or 
matrimonial entanglement. She dis- 
trusts all strangers, but is devoted to 
Ben. Personally, I like Lady, a beauti- 
ful Llewellyn setter, best, although two 
of her puppies, June and Toby, have 
developed into excellent grouse dogs. 


After a hearty luncheon, we slipped 
into our shooting togs, and then, ac- 
companied by Ben, with Lady and 
Toby, fared forth in search of grouse 
and chicken. During the middle of the 
day, the birds are to be found on the 
tops of the hills, but in the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon, they congregate 
in the valleys, and are prone to fore- 
gather in the sunflower thickets and 
weed patches. About a mile from the 
ranch house likely looking territory 
was reached, and we sent the dogs in 
and followed closely after, guns at the 
ready. Dr Bishoff is an: enthusiastic 
devotee of the automatic. I had the 
little twenty. 


Toby, in his youth and enthusiasm, 
rushed in too close, and a big, grayish, 
mottled bird went up like a bombshell, 
right under his nose. I was on the far 
right, and as the grouse sprung out 
of the tall stalks, it was almost fifty 
yards ahead of me. I flipped the little 
gun up, swung the muzzle over for a 
ten inch lead, and pulled the rear trig- 
ger. Ben heard the tiny report, which 
sounded like that of a healthy young 
fire cracker, but did not see the bird 
crumple up and fall. “Did you have 
a miss fire, Doc?” he called. “Yep,” 
I answered; as I strode over to where 
Toby was mouthing the dead bird. 
When Weber saw me pick it up, he 
said: “Well, accidents will happen, even 
in the sand hills.” But before the after- 
noon had passed, even Ben was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the twenty 
was a real he-gun. Bishoff was luckier 
in the matter of opportunities, but even 
with Fate pulling his way, he got only 
ten birds to my nine. And I wasted 
only one cartridge. 


les next morning, shortly after day- 

break, we started for Spring Lake, 
fifteen miles away, after ducks. While 
I had learned to admire the little gun, 
my confidence in it was not yet ab- 
solute, and so I carried the Purdy. On 
long shots, I follow the teachings of 
dear old Colonel Hawker, and stick to 


heavy shot, fours or fives, unchilled: 
And of course one feels that a ten or 
a twelve handles large pellets better 
than a small bore does. Luck was with — 
us, at both the lake and the adjacent 
pass, and we killed five grouse on our 
way home. 


That night some acquaintances from 
Omaha arrived, and as all of them had 
not expected to shoot, they were short 
of ammunition. So we divided our 
larger cartridges with them, and I had 
a plentiful supply of shells for the 
“Baby Express,” as Ben had_nick- 
named the little Ithaca, I depended 
solely on it during the rest of our stay. 
It was just as deadly on ducks as on 
grouse, and handled sixes as well as 
any large bore could. 


Owing to the 


scarcity of the pellets, one had to hold — 


more carefully, for guess work meant a 
miss. In “pass” shooting, I found that 
less lead was required than with the 
Purdy, possibly owing to quicker lock 


work; although Bishoff insisted that 


the shot just “got there quicker.” At 
any rate, the six pound weapon held 
its own with the nine, and nine and a 
half pounders on the lakes, and more 
than took care of itself in the grouse 
fields. I am anxious to give it a trial 
with very fine shot on quail. Owing to 
the closeness of the pattern, I suspect 
that in thick brush many of the bob- 
whites will get away; but the barrels 
are so short, and the gun handles so 
perfect, that I may be able to get the 
drop on the majority of them. 

Under any circumstances, after my 
very pleasurable Nebraskan experience, 
I fear that I am well on the way to 
becoming a twenty-gauge “fan.” 





“Principally Grouse” 
(Continued from page 581) 


plentiful, and dog and gun moved from 
point to point with a_ business-like 
regularity which would be impossible 
to-day. An hour out of one of those 
average days would furnish a modern 
bird hunter with satisfaction enough 
to fill two red-letter days. But Warden 
and his dog would turn small profit in 
those same thickets to-day, and not be- 
cause of a noticeable scarcity of birds, 
either, for grouse are nearly, if not 
quite as plentiful now as then, but be- 
cause the modern grouse would fail to 
maneuver on Spanish War tactics. The 
birds seem to have abandoned mass 
formations in favor of the defensive 
strategies of the German Army in the 
Argonne. Dispersion is now aw fait in 
grouse service schools. Duke would 
need to cover five times the area he 
worked over in 1895 to locate a dozen 
birds, and of the dozen, eight, at least, 
would be on wing and away without 


It will identify you. 
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waiting for the dog and gun to come 
up. Doubtless the old ten bore Scott 
would be as effective as it ever was— 
those English gun makers build for 
three generations—but it would need 
be handled differently. 


NSTEAD of moving up behind his mo- 

tionless dog and flushing the bird 
when he was ready for it and with some 
general idea at least of where it was 
coming from and whither it would go, 
Warden would oftener be faced with 
the alternative of taking a snap shot 
ata fleeting shadow of a bird or taking 
most of his ammunition home with him 
at nightfall. 


The best grouse dog now-a-days 
seems called upon to employ a judicious 
combination of both grouse and quail 
tactics, as those things were understood 
twenty years ago. He must be able to 
employ a ground-covering gait in order 
to locate dispersed singles without loss 
of time. Once he has winded game he 
must develop and employ a very acute 
instinct as to how his approach can 
‘be made in order to force the bird to 
lie for his point. It may be that a 
slow, cautious, cat-footed advance will 
do the trick on one occasion—and this 
is more likely to be the case if the bird 
has been flushed and shot at earlier 
in the day—but there are grouse that 
can only be made to lie by a rapid, 
rushing approach which stops just 
short of the bird’s concealment. 

A GROUSE, like a human being, can 

often plan and carry out a very 
nervy campaign if it has a little time 
in which to consider the value of the 
moves of its opponent, but it can also, 
like some men, be forced into a state 
of frozen immobility if the emergency 
is abrupt and menacing enough. How 
one is to go about perfecting a dog in 
methods so opposite I do not know, nor 
do f think it can be done at all unless 
the animal is unusually clever in the 
acquirement of bird knowledge. But it 
is certain that the good old methods 
are no longer to be relied upon and 
that there must be a radical change, 
either in the training of the dog or in 
the shooter’s own method of hunting. 
One can always find plenty of experi- 
enced shots who will aver that they can 
secure more grouse without a dog than 
they can with canine assistnce, and 
this is an assertion rarely disputed by 
any one who has tried both methods. 
There are dozens of times in any day 
afield when human intelligence is worth 
more than a highly developed canine 
nose, but that nose is still essential to 
the full enjoyment of the sport. The 
dogless shooter must be very familiar 
with the ground; he must know birds, 
and on top of all this he must be a 
mighty fine shot if he is to be success- 
ful, 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


HE recent heavy importations of 

spaniels from England is a sig- 
nificant index of value in determining 
the trend of canine affairs in the field. 
These clever little beasts are quite ideal 
companions for the hunter who likes 
to supplement the work of his dog with 
all the help that his own intelligence 
will afford. The field spaniels are 
small, active, and courageous; they are 
keen hunters with good noses, and they 
can be kept at heel without offense to 
their pride when the shooter thinks it 
expedient to take the game into his 
own hands and find and flush a bird 
himself. Such a dog can be kept in 
when strategy demands it, and ‘sent 
in” when the tangle is too thick for the 
man to penetrate. They are handy re- 
trievers and most of them can be 
taught to retrieve from land or water 
with equal courage. 


[2 is an indication of high moral char- 
acter when the sportsman is willing 
to devote time, work and wit to the 
recovery of wounded game, and it is 
an infallible mark of selfishness, care- 
lessness and cruel insensibility if he 
neglects these things. Occasionally one 
falls in with a man who forges along 
through the woods firing at every bird 
that rises without regard to range as 
related to the possibility of a clean kill, 
and with no regard at all for crippled 
game. If he manages a clean kill, well 
and good, but a wing-tipped bird which 
slips down into an alder swamp, sev- 
enty-five yards out, gets nothing more 
than a curse while the hunter tears 
along for fresh victims. I have known 
a few men who would not spend five 
minutes of their time in trying to find 
a bird known to be wounded, nor would 
their impatience allow their dogs to ex- 
ercise more than a hasty, ineffectual 
search. A good sportsman will thresh 
an acre of ground, yard by yard, in 
an effort to gather a cripple, and not 
until the case becomes impossible will 
he quit. Moreover, with such a. man, 
the recollection of the unfortunate in- 
cident will shade his enjoyment for the 
rest of the day and be a barb in his 
conscience for months to come. To men 
of this stamp, and, thank Heaven, their 
ranks are increasing, the assistance of 
a good dog appeals as a humane essen- 
tial and a contributing influence to a 
conscience sans reproach. Yes; for 


many reasons we must have the dog. 
(Concluded in November) 
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Every Duck Shodter 
Needs Hoppe’s No. 9 


HE most popular duck shells today are 
loaded to bring down ducks at long 
range, not to save gun cleaning. But with 
Hoppe’s No. 9 you can shoot the heaviest of 
them without fear of after corrosion. 
Hoppe’s No. 9 quickly and thoroughly re- 
moves every trace of primer salt and 
powder stain. Dissolves leading. Prevents 
rust. Send us a 10c stamp for sample. 
For your gun’s working parts, use only 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. Pure, penetrating, 
does not gum or freeze. Excellent for pol- 
ishing all exposed surfaces. 


Ask your Dealer. Write for Free Guide. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gust Ci Caninig 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


FREE TRIAL 


If you wish to 
8 power $9.85 keep them 
Free trial coupon will bring you these 
German War Glasses purchased at exceptionally ad- 
vantageous rates of exchange. 
Manufactured by most prominent of German optical 


genuine 


factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparations Commission. Conservative $20.00 value. 
achromatic day and night Jenses. 40 m.m. 
objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary ad- 
justment. Built tor service, regardless of eost, ac- 
cording to strictest military standards. All glasses 
guaranteed in perfect condition. We have sold 70,000 
pairs of this motel to date. 

Shipped promptly on receipt of attached coupon on 
5 days’ free trial. 1f satisfied send check or money 
order for $9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
91 to 95 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Finest 


‘ 
FREE TRIAL COUPON I 
Gentlemen* ] 
Please send me on 5 days’ free trial one pair 
German Army Officers war glasses. After 5 days | 
trial I will either return glasses or remit $9.85. | 
| 











“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


sighting plane of the repeater, 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 

the two quick shots, bal- 

ance, lighter weight, 

and good appear- 

ance of the 

double barrel 

| sporting 

gun. 





The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
“ * * * 


Patent Under and 
Over Gun 


JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 
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A vertical barrel gun of unique design, 

embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 

Has stood the test of 

eight seasons’ con- 

tinuous use with 


complete success. 


Made in 12, 
16 and 20 
Gauge. 





Established 1800 
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, BROADWAY 
Om) AT 77*ST. 


ONLY AFEW 
MINUTES FROM THE 
SHOPPING AND 
THEATRICAL 
DISTRICT 


THE HIGHEST CLASS 

m@ AND MOST CONVIENTLY LOCATED 
HOTEL ON THE WEST SIDE 
od bad & ° ° 
VERY ATTRACTIVE RATES 
DURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS — 
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South Mountain Manor 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


A 400-acre estate on the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


Elevation 1,500 feet.Capacity 300. Saddle Horses, Tennis & Golf. 
Daily Concerts and Dancing. Selected Clientele. 


Write For Booklet 


F. J. McNAMARA, 
Manager 
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LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 


If you are looking for a picturesque 
bungalow, a real honest-to-goodness sum- 
mer home, among the healthful pines 
overlooking this beautiful lake, I can 
make you a very special offer. Located 
in the center of Long Island, less than one 
mile from the railroad station. This most 
popular forest and lakeside resort has 
many attractive features, beautiful shade 
trees, well kept lawns, the finest white 
sandy bathing beach on Long Island, boat- 
ing, fishing and many other features that 
contribute to the comfort and convenience 
of residents. Churches of all denomina- 
tions, fire protection, free library, and a 
Library Association. Easily reached by 
excellent highways: L. I. Motor Parkway, 
Merrick Road, or Jericho Turnpike. Long 
Island Railroad, running time 116 hours. 
Satisfactory terms arranged. Phone Ron- 
konkoma 10, or write C. H. Reilly, Ron- 
konkoma, L. I. 





DOES CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAY? 


Whitby, Ontario, Canada, Aug. 25th, 1925. 


The Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen:—Please cancel any further advertising in FOREST AND STREAM as I 


am all sold out of decoys for this season. | 
Thanking you for past favors, I remain, yours truly, 


(Signed) W. M. ELLIS, Box 334, Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 


The advertisement which Mr. Ellis sent to us cost $3.00. 


It evidently PAID MR. ELLIS 


VERY WELL to be represented in our Classified columns. 
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In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 










In transactions between. strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


ee Se eee 

FOR SALE—ONE SPLENDID MALE AND 
female, thoroughbred Llewellyn Setters, six 
months old. No papers. $15.00 each. Gottlieb 
Wilke, Columbus, Nebr. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—CHAM- 
pion Eugene M. strain. Lightly marked and 
beauties. Eligible to register. $15.00 each, $25.00 
pair. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-Glo, Pa. 


a 
FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER, THREE 





years old, shooting dog, staunch, backs, wide 
ranger, Fifty dollars. R. L. Cover, Elkton, 
Virginia. 


EEE eee 
FOR SALE—SETTERS AND RABBIT 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES — BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. Papers 
furnished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


SE 
LITTER 100% LLEWELLYNS 10 MONTHS. 
By Mohawks Romance x Hawks Security. $50.00. 
Also over 40 others for $20 to $150. W. M. 
King, Route 5, Cynthiana, Ky. 
PS a a a 
BROKEN POINTERS, SETTERS AND 
Hounds. We also train dogs. McGovney’s Ken- 
nels, Washington Court House, Ohio. 


ENGLISH _ SETTER PUPPIES FROM 
hunting stock. Farm raised. Papers furnished. 
$25.00 each. H. Single, East Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 




















BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


ee eee 

WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 











HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


a 
BEAGLES, 4 MONTHS, ELIGIBLE A. K. Cc. 
$25.00 pair. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-Glo, Pa. 


ee eee 
MALE BEAGLE—GRANDLY BRED; 

nicely marked. Excellent starter and an all day 

Shen Whalen, Loraine St., Plattsburgh, New 
ork, 


EE eee 

TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


—— Ee eee 
FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COON HOUND 
Jim, will ship anywhere on 20 days’ trial, and 
gheriaire satisfaction. L. Beadles, S244, Sedalia, 
y. 
ee Se ee eee 
FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS, BEAGLE 
hounds, Fox and Blood Hounds; Setters and 
pups of all breeds. Booklet 10c. Landis Ken- 
nels, Mohnton, Pa. 


— eee eee 

COON HOUNDS, COMBINATION NIGHT 
hunters, cat hounds, squirrel and rabbit hounds. 
Free trial before you buy. Large new illustrated 
catalog 10c. The Southern Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 


Aor 

BLACK, TAN, BLUE-TICKED RED BONE 
Birdsong coonhounds, $50. Best rabbit hounds 
in the South, $20.00. All dogs sold on ten days’ 
trial. HH. B. Bates, Mena, Ark. 


a eae aie Eee 
RABBIT HOUNDS THOROUGHLY 

broken, not gun shy, ten days trial. Clarence 

Martin, 33 Union Ave., New Holland, Pa. 


HIGH CLASS COON HOUNDS. 








i A FEW 
still trailing coon and varmint dogs. J. R. 
Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR 


catchers; catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, TI. 
ee Eee 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c. $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Il, 


It will identify you. 


¢ 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES (Cont’d) 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES AND RABBIT 
hounds. Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK 





and squirrel dogs, fox and rabbit hounds. _ Trial 
allowed. Special price list free. Mt. Yonah 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 





COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK AND RABBIT 
hounds. Black and tan, blueticks and redbones. 
Trial; prices reasonable. Joe Sarver, Herrick, IU. 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


ee ee 

ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES BY OUR IM- 
ported matings. Triangle Kennels, Box 17, 
Jackson Center, Ohio. 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER, FEMALE, 
age three, broken, fine stock, registered. Price 
$125.00. J. E. Newell, Union Trust Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Se eee 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Aredales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s play- 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00_ each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang 


Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 
QS ee eee eee 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 
land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
Oe ie es eee EE 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters _and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


Se Se eee eee ee 

IRISH TERRIERS — PROTECTION FOR 
Home, Auto, Family, playfellow for kids; gamest 
dog on earth. Dare Devils are only one-man 
dog. Pups for sale, not cheap, but the best Im- 
ported and American Breeding. Red Top Ken- 
nels, Teague, Texas. : 











DOG REMEDIES 


pes eS eS 

FOR WORMS IN DOGS—USE CARBON 
Tetrachloride chemically pure; found 100% effec- 
tive in Government test, and safest to use. Cures 
and prevents ‘Running-Fits.’’ In capsules for 
dogs and puppies, 18 doses, $1.00. Harrison Chem- 
ical Co., Dept. 10, Quincy, Il. 








FERRETS 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RAB- 
bits and other game from their dens, We_have 
white or brown, large or small; males $4.00, 
females $4.50, pair $8.00. Will ship C. O. D. 
anywhere. J. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


EE a ee ee 
FERRETS—ENGLISH AND FITCH, SPE- 

cializing in the small trained ones. Book free. 

Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 

ee Ee 
FERRETS FOR SALE—WHITE OR 

brown. A No. 1 stock. Write your wants. 

Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FIRST CLASS RAT AND RABBIT HUN- 
ters. Stock guaranteed. Gok... Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 














FOXES 





SILVER FOX BARGAIN—TWO PAIRS, 
Tuplin strain, registered. H. Mette, 1773 E. 88th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


i ee ee 

FOR SALE—BLUE FOXES, RED FOXES, 
mink, skunks, raccoons, ferrets, opossums, musk- 
rats, squirrels, rabbits. B. Tippman, Caledonia, 
Minn. 


Disite heed +e eee 

I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
ecard for particulars, W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


In writing to 


with onder. November forms close October Ist. 


LIVE STOCK 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


GENUINE SMALL TYPE ENGLISH GRAY 
callers, pair, $6.00. Extra hen, $4.00. Chas. 
Coates, Meadville, Mo. 


GENUINE WILD MALLARD DUCKS, $16 
per trio. Geo. Dornbush, Rutland, Ill. 


A HERD OF DEER FOR SALE. HENRY 
T. Rainey, Carrollton, Ill. 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS FOR SALE. 
Eric L. Hoffman, Branch, Mich. 











DUCK FOODS 


MORE DUCKS COME WHERE THEY 
find food and shelter. Plant now Wild Rice, Wild 
Celery, Muskgrass. 29 years’ experience. New 
booklet free. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 297 
H. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


MINNESOTA HARDY WILD RICE SEED. 
Write for special price on orders for September 
delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 


WILD RICE—NEW CROP SEED NOW 
ready for delivery. Best seed obtainable from the 
great source of supply—Northern Minnesota. 
Guaranteed delivery in perfect condition. Water- 
fowl come where Wild Rice grows. Booklet. Also 
other best aquatic materials for waterfowl, fish 
and fur bearers—food and shelter. Write for 
literature. Geo. D. Hamilton, Box 45, Detroit, 
Minnesota. 


SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 
WOODCOCK — OCTOBER SHOOTING 


splendid. Am free for Autumn and 





Winter shooting. Write 
J. W. WILLIS, 
Port Monton, N. S. 


SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 


WHITES GAME PRESERVE, WATER- 
lily, Currituck Sound, N. C. No better duck, 
goose, quail and snipe shooting in North America, 
especially Canvasbacks. Write for reservation 
now. 


NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN WANTING TO 
shoot ducks, brant and geese on the best gun- 
ning ground in the Eastern part of North Carolina. 
Live decoys. A few vacant weeks left. Season 
opening Nov. Ist, 1925, close February Ist, 1926. 
Address St. Clair Midgett, Salvo, No. Carolina. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BRINGS HOW TO HUNT PEARLS 
Investigate that creek. I buy 
Nebraska. 





25c 
shallow streams. 
pearls. O’Sullivan-O’ Neill, 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easily. Write 
for particulars and free samples, American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 





EVERY 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—125 HIGH POWER RIFLES, 
shotguns, revolvers, firearms; list 10c. Fray- 
seths Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


B. & M. RELOADER’S HANDBOOK. A 
textbook on hand loading and complete catalog. 
Contains clear instructions for loading cartridges, 
bullet descriptions, powder tables, ballistic tables, 








and general data. Describes B. & M._ scope 
sights, cleaning rods, loading tools and_ rifle 
sights. Upwards of 200 pages in loose leaf form. 


Price only 50 cents and that amount refunded on 
vour first $5.00 order. Belding and Mull, Inc., 
806 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog, 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 





It will identify you. 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 





MISCELLANEOUS 


_ HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
[weeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing” for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. TT. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR A FEW 
well mounted showy heads of game suitable for 
decorative purposes. The Brant Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 














ROW BOATS 





FOR FALL FISHING AND HUNTING 
build your own boat over our plans, One Dollar. 
Indian Specialty Co., la Grange, Ind. 








ANTIQUES 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED NECK- 


laces, hatbands, $2.50; moccasins, $4.50; dozen 
arrowheads, $2.25; birchbark canoe, and _ price 
lists 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. 








REAL ESTATE 





HUNTERS ATTENTION—250 ACRES, 200 


woods, 2 houses, 2 barns, buildings, more avail- 
able, good hunting. Chas. H. French, Killing- 
worth, Conn. 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 





GUARANTEED GROVES. 
Sete Suburban Orchards, 
Miss. 


MONTHLY 
Dept. Z, Biloxi, 





HELP WANTED—MALE 





EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53, Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





PHILADELPHIAS 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SUBURBAN HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Overlooking Overbrook 
Golf Club ~ Golf and 
Tennis privileges ~ 


On the Lincoln Highway 
Junction of the City Line 
and Lancaster Avenue. 
Overbrook Five miles 
from Philadel phias 
City Hall. Fireproof Garage 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM, Manager 
Seven Years Manager 
.. The Greenbrier... 
White Suiphur Springs W Va. 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, doghouses,etc. Mailed freg 


oo 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey RR: 





WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more gue_s work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid. $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made LEasy.”’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR’ |S A LEE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 





Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means,3 No iong 


trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


A GLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed the other can be worn. 


New Preston 
Conn. 









The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no irritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


les MEYERS MFG. CO. 


52 Park Place, Watertown, N. ¥. 
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Hunting Brown Bear in 
British Columbia 


How a 250 Pound Trophy 
Was Secured with One Shot 


By NEIL M. LINDSEY 


















AGERLY I awaited 
E, the spring of 1924 
as I had planned a 
two weeks’ trip into 
the mountains to 
hunt grizzly bear. 
Unfortunately other 
| business prevented 
me from taking my 
grizzly hunt, so I 
had to content myself with a few days’ 
quest of the smaller black or brown 
bear. My home is situated in a moun- 
tain valley in the interior of British 
Columbia where big game and wild life 
of all descriptions still manages to ex- 
ist, and even increase, in spite of hunt- 
ers and predatory animals who take 
their yearly toll. 

I had bought a new rifle, a 250-3000 
Savage, with which I had intended to 
kill at least one grizzly. On May 23 
I left the cabin at day break with the 
little rifle under my arm and a de- 
termination to get a bear of some de- 
scription. I know every foot of the 
mountains around my home and also 
the runways, feeding grounds and licks 
where game congregates. Hunting 
down the valley for about three miles 
I found only some old tracks. I then 
turned and worked my way up the 
mountain side to where I could over- 
look a wide sloping hillside where the 
bear travel in the spring of the year. 

Sitting down behind a clump of 
bushes I searched the hillside with my 
glasses but was unable to see any signs 
of game. Then hunting down through 
the timber I saw a sign of Bruin, but 
did not sight my quarry. I finally 
reached the river flat and decided to 
work my way along the bank toward 
home. It was now about six-thirty 
P. M., and at this time, in the spring 
of the year, the bear generally come 
down to the river to feed on the young 
green plants and other vegetation 
found along the river bank and in the 
numerous ponds and sloughs adjoining 
the river. 


Aa stalking silently along the 

bank for half an hour or so, I was 
brought to a sudden stop by the crack- 
ing of a dry branch on the other side 
of the river. Here there is a flat of 
about twenty feet, from which the 
mountain slopes up at an agle of nearly 
forty-five degrees and is covered with a 


sparse growth of fir and pine. Along 
the river, willow, birch, and cotton 
wood trees grow so thickly that it is 
imposible to see anything on the bank. 

As I stood there, listening and 
watching, a large brown bear swam 
out from the brush that overhung the 
river. That bear must have slipped 
into the river as noiselessly as an otter, 
as there was no sound of a splash or 
noise. I didn’t want to shoot him while 
in the river, so I shouted and waved 
my arms to turn him back to the bank. 
This he did and disappeared from 
view. I stood there on the alert with 
rifle ready as I heard him climbing 
the hillside, but was unable to see him 
on account of the brush. 


RESENTLY he came into view 

about 50 yards up the hill and fully 
150 yards from where I stood. He 
stopped behind a little bush to give my 
side of the river the once-over and to 
try to find out what had made the 
racket that scared him back. I could 
only distinctly see his body, as his head 
and neck were hidden from view, so I | 
knelt down, drew a careful bead for a 
spot right behind his shoulder and 
pressed the trigger. 

At the report of the rifle, he fell in 
his tracks. After laying there a min- 
ute or two he turned over, gathered 
himself into a ball, and came rolling 
down the steep hill and into the brush 
on the bank, making one of the most 
unusual sights I had seen in the woods. 
Hidden from me by the brush in which 
he lay, I was in the dark as to what 
was really happening, though I heard 
him thrashing around and by the crack- 
ing of the dry sticks I knew he still 
had some life in him. This kept up 
for five minutes or so, then all was still. 
I stayed there for fully a half hour in 
case he should reappear, but not doing 
so I was satisfied the bear was dead. 

Coming up the river to where my 
canoe was tied, I slipped it into the 
water and glided down the swift cur- 
rent of the river to where my bear lay. 
I soon reached the place, but the long 
Sweeping branches overhanging the 
river made it difficult to reach the bank. 
Being a fairly good hand with a canoe 
on swift water I soon had my boat 
under the brush and beached on the 
sand. I got out of the canoe and with 
a rifle in hand looked around for my 
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bear. It was now after 7:30 P. M. and 
in-the thick brush was pretty dark, so 
after one careful look around I saw the 
bear about 30 feet away laying between 
two birch trees. Walking over I found 
he was stone dead with a little blood 
dripping from a quarter-inch hole be- 
hind his shoulder. The bullet had gone 
true, for when I pressed the trigger the 
bead had covered a spot just behind the 
shoulder. The bear lay six feet or so 
from the river, so I pulled the canoe up 
and loaded him in, which was quite a 
job as he weighed somewhere around 
250 pounds. I pushed out into the 
river and by crossing several times to 
get the aid of the back current and 
dead water I reached home by dusk, 
well satisfied with my day’s hunt and 
thankful that I’m living where game 
of all kinds can be found—from the 
shy little willow grouse to His majesty 
the grizzly bear. 


| Soe me put in here a word of praise 

for that powerful little rifle the 
250-3000 Savage. The bullet that killed 
this bear entered his body just below 
the left shoulder, smashing two ribs, 
then struck the spine, tearing away 
two inches of it, which dropped the 
bear in his tracks. Other shots that I 
have taken proves the 250 to be a 
smooth-working, accurate little rifle, 
well worthy of praise. 


Commercialism or Conser- 
vation? 
(Continued from page 583) 


cuse for the taking over of thousands 
of cords of pulpwood to feed the insa- 
tiable maw of the pulp mills? 


2 is a recognized fact that the evapo- 

ration in the area to be flooded will 
undoubtedly be greater than the sup- 
ply of water running in; also that an 
original nine-foot raise on the site of 
the old flow was advanced to nineteen 
feet when it was found that the former 
would not flood sufficiently far back to 
necessitate the cutting of thirteen hun- 
dred acres of virgin timber. 

The rapidity with which the forest 
has been razed in this particular sec- 
tion proves as much as anything else 
that the Adirondacks will not last long 
in the repetition of similar operations. 
As though a sinister magician had 
waved his wand, the acres of timber- 
land have melted in the twinkling of 
an eye. In their place stretches a vast 
_ clearing, alien in its aspect, and strewn 
with piles of smouldering wreckage 
and decapitated trees. 


HE illustrations of this article tell 
the story of forest destruction 
more adequately than it can be told in 
words. The waste of hardwood has 
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DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F, E, Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’! Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 








DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 








WHEN DO WE EAT? 


Proper eating habits formed while your 
dog is young insure health and vitality 
throughout his life. Feed your dog regu- 
larly on Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits and you can be assured that he 
will get just the proper nourishment he 
requires. SPRATT’S is a balanced diet— 
no other food is necessary. Sold by 
grocers and pet dealers everywhere. Send 
2c. for samples and new book on care 
and feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


New Jersey 








wm POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
ma in pedigree, 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 






1% 


Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 
















If Your 


Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 





he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

| his coat will be harsh and staring, 

: his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 
SoGents The Dent Medicine Co., Serbs 

















“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 

UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





East Turnpike 














“Dog and Black Fox Insurance”’ 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - - Illinois 


Your Dogs 


KEEP their coats glossy and pres 
vent infection. Keep their skin 
cleanand healthful. Drive out worms, 
Restore them to full health. Keep 
them cheerful. 
There is a_Glover’s Imperial Dog 
Medicine for every. dog affection at all Drug Stores, 
Pet Shops and Sporting Goods Dealers, 
Our book, a fully illustrated treatise on dogs, will h> 
sent FREE on request, Write for it. Address Dept .ET7 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Ince 
119 Fifth Avenue + «+ New York, N. Y. 


res Koya as 


7 IMPERIAL MEDICINES 





CAMP COOKERY 


By Horace Kephart 

This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 
able kind of food, etc. 
154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 257 W.57thSt. ,N. Y.C. 





A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE Co. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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are ideal vacation months | 
in Northern 


WISCONSIN 


Fishing, golf- 
ing, hiking, 
canoeing—Aut- 
umn is in all its 
glory in the 
great North 
Woods. Hotel, 
cottage and 
camp accom- 
modations. 


Bargain 
Vacation 
Fares 


Call or write for illustrated folder 
with large detailed map, informa- 
tion about fares and list of resorts. 


C. A. Cairns, 
Pass’r Traf. Mgr. 
C. & N. W. Ry. 

226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago, Ill. 





———_—— 
CHICAGO TERMINAL _ 
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FREE TRAPS 


and the HIGHEST PRICES for Your 


FURS 


If you are actually a trapper, it pays 
to deal with the House of Silberman. 
You not only get best grading and 
highest prices, but your traps this 
season needn’t cost youacent. Write 
today and find out how you can get 
the best standard makes of traps free. 
Act while this unusual offer still holds 
good. Thousands of satisfied ship- 
pers! Hundreds of testimonials like 
these in our files: 

“You can count on me as a steady shipper as 
long as Ireceivethiskind of treatment.’’W.M.H. 


“I have traded with four or five companies, 
but Silberman’s is the best of them all.’’ F. K. 


“I have received better prices from your com- 
pany than any other I have shipped to.’”’ G.H 


Send today for facts regarding this 
offer of free traps; also free supply 
list and market forecast, that keep 
you posted on right prices. If you 
want more money for your furs, mail 
letter or post card inquiry now. 


S, SILBERMAN 


157 Silberman Bldg., Chicago 
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been appalling. Trees have been cut 
and piled and burned in great pyres. 
There was not sufficient revenue to 
warrant the harvesting of anything 
save pulp and pine. Yet a day will un- 
doubtedly come, and that day is not 
very far off either, when these very 
same hardwoods that have been de- 
stroyed so wantonly will be worth as 
much as the coveted pulpwood. 

In discussing the devastation of the 
region in question with an advocate of 
commercialism, he pointed out to me 
with particular pains that the build- 
ing of this storage reservoir was of 
the utmost necessity to the mills on the 
Black and Moose Rivers, that it was 
a public benefit because the people em- 
ployed by these great corporations 
would be able to continue work through- 
out the summer, now that means of 
power generation were increased dur- 
ing the months when the water supply 
was naturally at its lowest; and be- 
cause, in turn, local trade would be 
helped on account of the mills pdeing 
able to run full blast at a season when 
they were habitually closed down. 


ROM a commercial standpoint his 

argument was solid, but it does not 
refute the issue at stake, namely, the 
overriding of the conservative policy 
in regard to the forests of our state, 
and the utilization of public lands for 
personal gain. 

Relative to the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the seventy-five hundred acres 
of timberland in connection with the 
building of the Beaver River dam noth- 
ing can now of course be done. The 
work was rushed at such a speed that 
the forest went down over night, so to 
speak. North of Beaver River station 
the track of the Mohawk and Malone 
division of the New York Central is 
being raised fourteen feet in order to 
escape inundation—a pretty *feat of 
engineering handled by the Walsh Con- 
struction Company of Davenport, Iowa. 
Wherever one looks, steam shovels, hy- 
draulic pumps, temporary railroad sid- 
ings, workmen’s shacks and lumber 
camps dot the wide reaches of a tree- 
less land. And everywhere human 
creatures are ceaselessly toiling, cut- 
ting down and burning up and mak- 
ing a graveyard out of the forest. 

By next spring the charred stumps 
and debris and wide waste of naked 
land will be under water. A lake that 
is very liable to become a vast mud hole 
during periods of drought will cover 
up the old deer trails and pleasant 
camping sites of bygone days. 


Noe we will ask ourselves again: 

“Haven’t the Adirondacks already 
a sufficient number of lakes without 
making any more? Are we going to 
witness operations similar to this one 
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carried on in other localities because 
pulp mills and factories need more elec- 
tric power? Are we going to stand by 
without protest and see the wild wil- 
derness of the North Woods sacrificed 
to commercialism, so that in time with — 
our tremendously increasing popula- ; 
tion there will be nothing left but rocks — 
and erosion, with the gaunt figure of 
Famine stalking in the background?” 

Not only because it takes centuries — 
to grow forests, and because the pros- . 
perity of a nation is based on its for- . 
ests, but primarily on account of fu- 
ture water supply and the necessity of 
maintaining a place of wholesome rec- 
reation for work-harassed humanity, 
and as well a sanctuary for wild life, 
should the Adirondacks be rigidly — 
guarded against commercialistic greed. | 
Oe resources appearing on the sur- 

face so vast, we think with chil-— 
dish persistency there will be no end 
to them, and this attitude of improvi- 
dency is especially true in regard to 
trees. Statistics prove that the rate 
of forest destruction throughout the 
United States, let alone the Adiron- 
dack region, is a blight and shame on 
our nation. <A day of reckoning will 
come, and the generations of the fu- 
ture will have good reason for con- 
demning the generations of the past. 

In view of the conservation of our | 
wilderness lands we cannot wholly dis- ~ 
regard a certain amount of sentiment. 
Great as are man’s modern achieve- 
ments there is little beauty in them. 
Commercialism is a dry and musty sub- 
stitute for art and the loveliness of — 
the world that is ours. -Pulp mills, 
reservoirs, dead timber, electric power 
lines, dry water courses, and manufac- 
tories—will they satisfy a certain cry- 
ing need that is, or should be, in every 
human soul? Will they make people 
happy, will they give people health as 
the forest does? In the face of howl- 
ing materialism, in the face of syba- 
ritic luxuries and easy-living and neu- 
rotic haste we need now, more than 
ever before, reservations where man 
can still be quiet, and live intimately 
with nature. And the country that 


stirs and thrills, the country that lies 
close to the heart of beauty, is the coun- 
try that has been left undisturbed and 
primitive, as God made it. 
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A Most Unusual Boor Offer 


Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLY 


‘s— WENT to Africa at the suggestion of Paul.J. Rainey, the American sportsman, whose 

sudden death on shipboard, while journeying to his hunting lodge in British East Africa, was © 
a great shock to me. For two and a half years I hunted with him and trained his dogs for big 
game. After a short visit back home to America! returned on my own responsibility to Africa, 
and there I spent over two years hunting and taking moving pictures. My friends suggested that 
I put my exciting adventures and novel experiences into a book for enjoyment of those who 
love sport; and if the reader will take a trip with me to Africa, | promise him an opportunity to 
hunt lions and other big game without any risk of life or limb.” 








This most unusual volume is profusely illustrated with wonderful photographs. Twenty- 
seven chapters, each more interesting than the preceding one. 


215 pages. Postpaid to any address in the U. S. A. and Canada, Cloth, $3.15 





Six Years With the Texas Rangers—1875 to 1881 


By JAMES B. GILLETT 


yn BOOK that will appeal to everyone interested in Western Life; it is the most. absorbing 
narrative yet written on the subject. He describes in detail the great gun fight that wiped 
out the Sam Bass gang, the most thrilling tale ever published in book form. Covers the range 
life very completely. It will grip and hold you from start to finish, detailing with vivid realism 
the life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, keen-eyed guardians of the Texas Frontier. 


Illustrated with Photos of Western Frontiersmen. 332 pages. Cloth, $2.50 





Romance of the Beaver 
By A. R. DUGMORE 


HE writer has produced a work free from technicalities and exaggerations. His splendid 
volume gives in a clear, concise manner the history, habits, etc., of this most interesting 


animal 225 pages. Cloth, $2.00 


With each order received before Nov. 15th, 1925, for any of these books we will ship a 
handsome hunting knife (5-inch blade, stag handle, and leather case). This knife is made 
by one of the leading manufacturers of hunting knives and is guaranteed absolutely perfect. 
Its regular price is $2.50. 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO., 221 West 57th St., New York City 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
Book Dept., 
221 W. 57th St., New York City. 


Enclosed herewith $.......... for which kindly send postpaid ........ccccccrccgcvecrcccoce © eerie ore] 
and the hunting knife which you offer free. 
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THE FIRST OUTDOOR JOURNAL PUBLISHED IN AMERICA 


FOUNDERS OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 





“Terms, postpaid, United States and 
Canada; $2.00. Great Britain, $3.00 
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A Mixed Bag 


STREAM 


November, 1925 


Experiences in Upland Shooting and a Few Hints on 


"VE found more birds, made bigger 
bags, but somehow it stands out as 
a veritable golden day on the up- 
lands. Our dogs, the weather, com- 
panionship, our shooting, each and all 
enter into and form a part of that in- 
describable whole which marks some 
day afield as a very heaven in our 
sporting career. Well, so it was. 

The gradual changing of the farm 
lands in my near neighborhood from 
great grain fields to vegetable and 
truck crops, together with the ever in- 
creasing number of pot hunters, had 
forced me, not without reluctance and 
some misgivings to send “Violet” and 
“Primrose” to an old friend some forty 
miles from home, and in the best game 
corner of the next county. Charlie 
Rogers had a famous pair of dogs of 
his own, was a far better handler than 
I can ever hope to be, and I thought 
that thus equipped we might put in a 
good season together. We did, but this 
day was the best. 

Hello! Is that you, Mrs. Charlie? 
Will you please tell your Lord and 
Mastér— What? Well, of course, he’s 
not your Master, but anyhow please 
tell Charlie that I’ll be down for an 
early breakfast, and to have the dogs 
ready. Yes, all the dogs, and a lunch 
for each of us. The old Scott is taken 
off the rack, given an extra rub and 
slipped into its canvas cover, cartridge 
vest is filled and shooting togs laid out 
ready for an early start. After set- 
ting the alarm clock for five-thirty a.m. 
I turn in. 

Bundled in a big fur coat and with 
gun and shells in the back of the car, 
I was on my way by six next morning. 
It was still quite dark as I sped through 
several sleepy villages, and I had cov- 
ered half the journey by the time that 
the dawn of a gray November day dis- 
closed the rolling brown and _ russet 
landscape of northern Suffolk County. 
The sun peeped over the pines as the 
car rolled smoothly past the pictur- 


Where to Find Birds 


By CAPT. BEVERLEY W. ROBINSON 


esque shores of Artist’s Lake, the edges 
of which were just skimmed here and 
there with thinly fretted ice. 





Grouse or pheasant? 


Passing an old field of stacked corn, 
the waving flags of a big white-tail 
buck and doe flashed towards the bor- 
dering woodland as they disappeared in 
graceful bounds over an old snake fence 
at its edge. They had been revelling 
in a toothsome breakfast of the farm- 
er’s corn. The deer now enjoy con- 
tinued protection here and are again 
becoming quite plentiful. 


T breakfast we decided to take 

Charlie’s old campaigners “Smut” 
and “Dose” for the broken country to 
the westward in the morning’s shoot 
and to give my two young ladies a go 
over the big stubbles to the east in the 
afternoon. “Dose” was a_ béautiful 
black and white pointer in the very 
prime of her four busy years with the 
quail and grouse, while “Smut” was in 
every line of his splendid frame an 
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Irish Setter through and through, and 
yet, as one might infer from his name, 
he was quite black. Doubtless there 
was some bar sinister on his otherwise 
stainless escutcheon, but whatever it 
was, there never lived a dog who, until 
his dying day, combined nose, stamina, 
brains, and sagacity to better advan- 
tage in the field. 


sf SOUTHERLY wind and a 

cloudy sky proclaim a hunting 
morn,” and, if the old song spoke truly, 
all conditions of wind and weather 
augured well for a day of good sport. 
The white frost of the early morning 
was, as it generally is, followed by a 
mild gray day with that hazy, smoky 
atmosphere so essentially a part of the 
season of “falling leaf and fading 
trees.” 

It was one of those mornings when 
you felt as if you could almost scent 
the game yourself. Waving a “Good 
morning” to the station master, we 
crossed to the north of the railroad 
track and took the lane through the 
grove of young oaks. The dogs well 
knew that the old weed field on the hill- 
side was our first “draw,” and as we 
neared the end of the wood lane, they 
strained so on the leashes that their 
breath came in excited pants and fore- 
legs were lifted clear of the ground. 
“Quiet, quiet,” and as we stooped to 
loose them, little smothered whimpers 
of eagerness were with difficulty re- 
strained. “Get away,” and they were 
off, lightning fast. Yes, so fast, in- 
deed, as to appear almost reckless to 
the uninitiated, but no slightest touch 
of stampede ever taints their fleeting 
casts. There is method in every move, 
as like two perfect machines, set at top 
speed, these old campaigners quarter 
their ground. Crossing each other out 
in the centre of the field, they cut down 
their pace and seem momentarily to 
hesitate with madly lashing  sterns. 
Then they’re on again. We soon see 
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From a painting by Percival Rosseau 


the cause. A familiar little circle on 
the ground freshly marks the spot 
where a covey roosted last night. 


UT the birds have left here for a 
morning’s feed in some more fa- 
vored spot. We’ll have a look for them 
in the oat stubble over the hill. Whoa! 
Steady! “Dose’— That looks like 
game. For old “Smut” had stopped up 
in the corner on the hillside. Two, 
three, four cat-like steps he takes, and 
then with nose and tail outstretched in 
a rigid line, comes to a certain point 
just at the edge of the open wood. 
Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! Bang! Plump! 
“Good shot, Charlie!” and the old dog 
comes proudly back with a fine cock 
grouse held gently in his mouth. How 
noticeably the first game well found, 
and particularly if well killed, settles 
dogs to the serious business of hunt- 
ing. No matter how well they have 
gone before, that magic stimulus, game 
brought to bag, seems to urge them on 
to greater and more conscientious 
efforts. Entering the wood they range 
closer to us, now and again glancing 
back to see that we are in sight. Un- 
erring noses test every breath of the 
wood-spiced air. Quick but careful feet 
are all but noiseless on the leaf-strewn 
ground, Up among some.rocks and 
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November—A point on quail, 


ferns “Dose” slows up while her lithe 
body settles into a snake-like crawl. 
Thirty yards beyond a grouse booms 
up and I shoot at some shaking twigs. 
That’s all I hit, but when after ruffed 
grouse it isn’t a bad plan to let fly, 
however poor the view. 


In cover anything that gets up is apt 
to be within range and even a miss or 
two will only make the bird lie all the 
closer at the next point. Therefore, 
when one jumps, shoot and don’t wait 
for a “made-to-order” opportunity; and 
you will, not infrequently, be pleasant- 
ly surprised, on rounding that thick fir, 
to hear a fluttering on the ground, or 
to see your dog stop short and “point 
dead.” 


VER the crest of the hill the land 

dropped away a short distance to 
where the wood bordered a big stubble, 
so knowing that the grouse would stick 
to the cover, I turned off to the right 
to hunt the wooded hillside while Char- 
lie and the dogs worked on into the 
hollow. By keeping well up, a fairly 
open view can be had over the woods 
below me, and nearing the old top of 
a fallen oak, all overgrown with wild 
grape, a sudden rustle of leaves is fol- 
lowed by a whirr-r-r—and a bang! 
That’s better, and picking up a dead 


grouse, I hurry on down hill and join — 
Charlie and the dogs at the edge of 
the stubble. 


AME seems to be abroad this morn- — 
ing, and we are not long kept in 
suspense here, for entering on the 
low’ard side of the field the dogs take 
a bee-line for a hundred yards out to 
its centre and there each stiffens into 
a point that from nose to tail spells 
quail. The birds jump well ahead of 
the dogs, and getting two down with 
our first barrels, each scores a miss with 
the second. A third bird, however, leav- 
ing the others, flys off at a sharp angle 
mounting far higher than quail nor- 
mally do, and then, just as he tops a 
tall leafless chestnut, at the far border, 
suddenly wilts in mid air and falls 
through its branches to the ground. 
Birds not infrequently do this when 
hit about the head, so that it pays to 
follow carefully with the eye any such 
unusual actions, as when they do fall 
under such conditions they generally 
fall stone dead. Retrieving this bird, 
we cross the railroad into a swale of 
scrub oaks where the balance of the 
covey have taken refuge. 


Being devoid of ferns or underbrush 
birds run badly in this kind of cover 
making trying work for any but th 

























steadiest of dogs. Our seasoned cam- 
paigners, however, “nail” several sin- 
gles for us, and, interspersed with not 
a few misses, we manage to bag three 
more before the impenetrable tangle of 
a bull-brier swamp impedes further 
progress. 


AKING a detour around this, the 

old peach orchard and some weed 
fields of a deserted farm are drawn 
blank, then beyond we come on the 
land formerly leased by The Game 
Breeders Club, but now also tenantless. 
We sit on an old log down in the wood 
corner of the home lot, for a smoke 
and an icy drink from the spring that 
bubbles up out of a sunken barrel. The 
dogs also have a refreshing lap and 
stretch themselves on the mossy and 
fern-clad edge of the little stream. Up 
and on again we work the big fields 
north of the turnpike road in a broad 
overgrown hedgerow, both dogs get 
their noses down and show in every 
move that game is ahead. There! they 
both stop, but no, carefully they move 
on, then again stop momentarily before 
again worming their way forward. 
Whatever it is, is running ahead of 
them. I crawl through the hedge row, 
and keeping up to the dogs we follow 
down its opposite sides. 

“Look out there, ahead of ‘Smut’,” 
calls Charlie, just as the old dog halts 
in a high-headed point. But the tip 
of his tail is just quivering in a ner- 
vous way, a sure sign to me that the 
game is not quail, and that it is still 
running. Bang! goes Charlie’s gun 
and then out on my side—with much 
fuss—and a kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk bursts a 
big cock pheasant resplendent in all 
the glory of his autumn uniform. He 
makes a fine target, and, just as he 
gets straightened out over the top of 
the hedge, I let him have it, and, with 
his plumed tail pointing skyward, he 
takes a nose dive into the field. Char- 
lie had accounted for the other pheas- 
ant that had broken cover on his side 
of the hedge. 


(As we were congratulating our- 

selves, like a pair of schoolboys 
out on a lark, away went two hens and 
another cock from farther down the 
hedge. Faintly we hear the kuk-kuk- 
kuk-kuk of the old cock as they scale 
down hill across the road and pitch 
into the safe retreat of a cedar swamp 
where, owing to the boggy and treach- 
erous going, it is impossible to follow 
them. In the buckwheat stubble down 
on the Manorville road we find a small 
covey of quail but only succeed in 
downing one of them before they es- 
cape into the thick pines. We have a 
friendly argument as to who killed the 
bird, and finally settle it by admitting 


that it is not the one that either of us 
fired at. The day is an ideal one, quite 
cool enough to make our tramping a 
pleasure, and with now and then a 
light breath of air from the south 
laden with the aromatic spice of pine 
and sweet fern. Everything has gone 
well, and though our bag is of no great 
proportions we’ve been jucky in the va- 
riety of game found and feel in the 
best of spirits over our morning’s 
sport. 

Trudging through the soft yellow 
grass of a long swale dotted with dark 
little cedars, we miss old “Smut.” “I 
thought he was off on your side,” said 
Charlie, but no, the old dog doesn’t 
show up in answer to several blasts 
of the whistle. We have three miles yet 
to go to get back for lunch and a 
change of dogs for the afternoon, but 
any prolonged absence of the old dog 
only means one thing: he’s found birds, 
and we must find him. 


E made a little loop to the south 

slightly retracing our steps, 
Charlie now and then giving a call on 
his whistle. Coming to a tumbled down 
fence we see the old dog coming slowly 
towards us, but catching sight of us 
he stops, just wags the end of his tail 
and looks behind him. “Come here, 
old fellow, did you flush some birds?” 
But having come thus far, he takes 
one look at us with a 
worried beseeching ex- 
pression, turns in his 
tracks, glances back to 
see if we are coming, 
then heads _- straight 
back across a_ small 
field, through a thick 
hedge and into another 
little brown _ stubble 
surrounded on _ three 
sides by a grove of low 
pines. It is a secluded 
retreat, and as we fol- 
low “Smut” through 
the hedge, he cuts down 
his pace to a _ tense 
crawl, until right in 
the middle he halts, a 
black statue, every line 
of which says, “Birds 
just ahead of me!” With a roar, a 
tremendous covey bursts into the air 
and we each score a double. As the 
old dog brings in the last plump quail, 
he comes in for an extra bit of pat- 
ting and merited praise. 

He heard us calling all the time, but 
only came to bring us back when he 
felt sure we couldn’t find him. Yet 
some people say that dogs do not rea- 
son! Well, perhaps not, but they often 
show far more sense than that highly 
esteemed animal, man! We were now 
within five or six of our legal bag 





limit of quail, so decided to refrain 
from following up this covey, as we 
wished, if possible, to kill some birds 
over the young dogs in the afternoon 
and had some excellent country to go 
over. 


@ = the youngsters of the kennel 
have been thoroughly schooled in 
the elementary essentials of their con- 
duct in the field, i. e., when they will 
point and back each other and will hold 
steady at shot, the remainder of their 
education becomes largely a matter of 
developing that instinct which, for 
want of a better term, we call “bird 
sense,” or how and where quickly to 
find birds. Some dogs seem, at an 
early age, instinctively to have acquired 
this most valuable attribute, while in 
others it is exhibited only after the 
prolonged experience of many seasons 
in the field. But in either case the 
young dog may receive very material 
assistance in the acquisition of all such 
knowledge from his master to whom, 
indeed, he looks constantly and con- 
scientiously for instruction and encour- 
agement. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the sportsman who 
handles his own young dogs should be 
thoroughly well versed in the habits 
and most favored haunts of the game 
sought after. Do all in your power to 
stimulate self-confidence in your dog, 
and the more birds 
found the quicker and 
more surely will this 
be established. Don’t 
discourage and tire out 
your dogs by letting 
them range over bar- 
ren plow land utterly 
devoid of the shortest 
of cover or old pas- 
tures cropped close by 
cattle. Quail go abroad, 
especially in the open, 


to seek their daily 
food. We must there- 
fore look for them 


where we know that 
they are most likely to 
feed or, having fed, 
where they lay up dur- 
ing certain hours of 


the day. 

In the more northern states where 
game is by no means as plentiful or 
widely distributed as formerly, such 
knowledge becomes ever more impor- 
tant to him whose time or means do 
not permit voyaging to distant and 


more favored grounds. Many things 
must be considered. The weather, the 
wind, the time of day, the general na- 
ture of the country, the favorite feed 
and the habits of the birds in the par- 
ticular locality to be hunted are only 
(Continued on page 687) 
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ness on chance, for Fate gives no 

odds, and the cards are sometimes 
stacked. I never say, “If I get a deer 
I shall be happy”; for that infers that 
if I do not I shall be feeling like a 
monk at a frolic. It is better to take 
a deer as an unexpected blessing. Ex- 
pect long fruitless waits, stretches of 
woods that have not held a deer for 
years, frantic but vain scrambles up 
and down hills, frostbite, hunger, 
weariness. You will be pretty sure to 
get these; expect them, therefore, and 
you will not be disappointed. Expect 
also some fun out of the trip, and cer- 
tainly the joy that comes to the true 
hunter just from being in the woods. 
And don’t miss your chance to laugh— 
at the other fellow, perhaps, but bet- 
ter than that, at yourself.... I am go- 
ing to give here some of the laughs of 
deer-hunting, and some of the odd inci- 
dents that have supplied the sport that 
‘he deer could not or would not. 


I: never pays to stake one’s happi- 


The Braying Albino 


“rom Charleston, S. C., a party of 
dees hunters set off into the neighbor- 
ing pine woods. For some reason the 
talk on the way to the stands fell on 
albino deer. All agreed that there were 
such creatures, and one hunter de- 
clared that he had seen one. He was 
complimented on his imagination. How- 
ever, despite the scoffing, the idea of 
a white deer was fixed that day in each 
hunter’s mind. But the hunt for deer 
of any kind proved fruitless. Finally, 
in the last drive, at sundown, on the 
borders of an old plantation, there was 
an outcry from the dogs. One of the 
hunters, stationed on the borders of a 
deep myrtle thicket, heard a crashing 
coming his way. He saw a large white 
form through the myrtles. Up went 
his gun, and away he banged. There 
was a horrible sound from what the 
hunter supposed was an albino deer! 
Never having seen or heard one, he 
thought it likely that this was the reg- 
ular sound one would emit when mor- 
tally wounded. In the greatest pride 
and excitement he burst through the 
thicket toward his fallen prize. 


HERE, stretched ungainly and 
dead, was an ancient white mule! 
The dogs had run it out of a near-by 
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to the Followers of the Southern White Tail 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


field, and the hunter had done the rest. 
Nor did the hunt end there; for the 
owner of the deceased mule appeared 
on the scene. And then there had to 
be some real hunting to square the ac- 
count of damages! 

The negroes of that region and some 
white men as well declare a true albino 
to be a “hant.”’ And they say that not 
only is the white deer spectral, but 
that no man will eat of its flesh save 
a ghost that is merely masquerading 
as a man. 


The Blind Man’s Buck 


I used to know quite well a blind 
man, Dan Moore by name, living in the 
pinelands. He had a house near the 
road, and from the forest he and his 
sons had wrested a few acres of land. 
He used to tell me how the deer used 
to eat his corn and sweet-potato vines. 


Ors day at twilight Moore was sit- 
ting alone on his porch, all his 
family being away. Down the road 
and into the yard came a small negro, 
Henry Colleton. ‘Mr. Moore,” he said, 
“there is a big buck eating up your 
potatoes, sah.” Moore got his gun and 
the negro piloted him by a back way 
through the woods to the field fence. 
There, laying the gun on a rail and 
making the little boy point it for him, 
he fired and killed a great buck. The 
antlers of this deer were for years ad- 
mired by those who passed the Moore 
home. 


The Old Doe and the Ox 


I used to know two old hunters who 
were great rivals. One had about six 
hundred deer to his credit, and the 
other had almost as many. As the 
years passed their prowess became a 
matter of local pride; and this made 
them somewhat jealous of each other’s 
ability. One day A, the first hunter, 
while riding in a thicket, espied a red 
patch on the ground. He stretched his 
gun out in his right hand and fired. 
The thing was done in an instant, from 
a moving horse, and was a good shot. 
On examination, the deer proved to be 
a doe. B, the other hunter, when he 
came up and heard the feat described, 
said with a grunt, “Huh, anybody can 
shoot an old doe in her bed!” 


-Swer ready. 


one describe that father’s feelings? 





The very next day the same men 
were hunting. A truly superb buck 
ran to A, and was promptly downed. 
The size of the deer was remarkable. 
As B came up, A said, “Well, what do 
you think of him?” But B had his an- 
“Huh,” he grunted, “any- 
body can shoot an ox.” 


The Two Rifles 


je Blue Ridge Summit, Pennsyl- 
vania, there is a famous deer-— 
hunting club. One of its most enthu- 

siastic members is a man who has a 
boy ten years old. Last season, the boy — 
begged to be taken into camp with the 
father. “I’m old enough, father,” he ~ 
pleaded; “besides, you have just bought — 
a new rifle. I can use your old one.” — 
But the father was obdurate—and_ 
probably wise. He went away to camp 

in the near-by mountains and left the — 
boy at home. A few days later the 
boy was in the yard near the house © 
when he heard a rock slide down the — 
hillside that sloped to -the garden. 

Looking up he saw a great buck, just 
pausing to look and listen before com-— 
ing on. The boy ran into the hoa 
got the old rifle, loaded it, returned to 
his crossing, and by a clean shot laid 
the antlered monarch low. An hour 
later, his father and others of the hunt- 
ing club tracked the buck in the light 
snow to his very door. There they 
found the boy and his buck. Can any 



























I knew an old sportsman by the 
name of Crumpler. He was a store- 
keeper; but every time he got a chance 
he went into the woods. However, his 
luck was proverbially bad. This was 
due perhaps partly to chance; but it 
was due also to the fact that he would 
do wrong things while in the woods. 
He invariably smoked on a deer-stand, 
and he was the kind of a smoker who 
delighted to envelop himself in a cloud. 
He would talk to himself absentmind- 
edly, and could be heard singing little 
snaches of old-time song. His near- 
sightedness was another drawback to 
his being a successful hunter. 


Be all of us were fond of him, and 

we always tried to give him a shot. 
One autumn day, I was on a deer- 
stand about a hundred yards from 
Crumpler. I heard a dog trailing. 


Then, full into sight and_ heading 
straight for Crumpler, were two bucks, 
looking as if they might have been 
twins. Their winter coats were fresh, 
and their horns glinted. On they 
rolled, straight for the unwary stander. 
He had, indeed, heard a dog; so, lay- 
ing down his cigar 
leisurely, he took off 
his glasses, intending 
to wipe them clear 
of mist, so that his 
vision would be un- 
clouded. He reached 
in his coat for a hand- 
kerchief, and drew 
this out slowly. It 
was fresh and folded. 
I don’t know whether 
the sight of it made 
him sneeze, but he 
did sneeze; then he 
shook the white cloth 
violently to get it out 
of its creases. 


S it happened, the 

two bucks were 
by that time pretty 
nearly on him; and 
he was shaking that 
handkerchief in their 
very faces! They 
whirled, as deer only 
know how to whirl, 
and you can well be- 
lieve that they waved 
their handkerchiefs 
at him! But he never 
saw them. I yelled 
to him; but he did 
not hear me. He 
wiped his glasses, set- 
tled them on his nose, 
and peered forward 
with the attitude of 
a keen_ sportsman. 
But he did not long 
imagine himself to be 
one, for I came up 
and showed him how 
close a call he had 
had from being run 
over. 


“Go It, Dorkey!” 


Colonel Henry W. 
Shoemaker, the au- 
thority on Pennsyl- 
vania deer and their 
horns, relates the fol- 
lowing amusing story 
that is an interesting and authentic 
tribute to the prowess of the frontier 
women of our earlier history. “James 
Stackpole became enamoured of Dor- 
cas Holt and married her when she 
was eighteen years of age. They kept 
a hotel along the old pike below McVey- 


town. Dorcas, his wife, was of a very 
vivacious nature. She could fiddle like 
a man and could dance with the best, 
and with it all, including her hotel ex- 
perience, which she continued to run 
after the death of her husband, she 
was a good Presbyterian. She loved 





Photo by Dan McGowan 


A study in grace. 


parties, and believed in having a good 
time and in stopping at nothing if 
there was a good time ahead. In her 
old age, when she was ill, a friend in- 
quired of her son James how she was. 
He irreverently answered ‘Oh, if it was 
a good supper she was going to, mother 


would have been off long ago.’ It was 
not meant for unkindness, but as a joke 
owing to her love of the socialities of 
the time. 

“It is related of her that upon one 
occasion she saw a deer crossing the 
river near her hotel, raced into the 
river by some hunt- 
ers. She ran to the 
water and caught the 
deer by the horns 
just as it was emerg- 
ing from the water, 
and, after a hard 
struggle, succeeded in 
drowning it. As the 
combat was going on 
the hunters reached 
the opposite shore of 
the river, and seeing 
what was going on, 
they called to her, ‘Go 
it, Dorkey!’ And she 
did ‘Go it’ until she 


had the deer into 
venison, which she 
probably could do, as 
she often said she 
thought nothing of 
jumping into a hog- 
pen and killing a 
hog.” 


The Last Straw 


REMEMBER a 


shrewd remark 
made to me on one 
occasion by an old 


native hunter. There 
is, perhaps, some in- 
justice in it, but 
every sportsman will 
understand the ele- 
ment of truth that it 
contains. A mighty 
hunting party had 
gathered in the 
Southern deer woods. 
It was more like a 
political rally than a 
hunt. There were a 
great many men pres- 
ent who had never 
hunted deer, and 
some who had _ not 
been on a hunt in 
years. There were 
many shiny pairs of 


puttees, creaking 
pairs of new khaki 
trousers, and guns 


that looked too bright 
for real execution. I was talking to 
one of the drivers, a regular old deer- 
slayer, who had to his credit several 
hundred deer. “Ben,” I said, “what 
are we going to do with all the veni- 
son we get to-day?” He cast a cold, 
calculating eye on the impatient and 
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shining army. “Don’t you fret your- 
self,” he said; “that kind don’t kill.” 
Nor were Ben’s calculations far 
wrong; for, with twenty dogs and near- 
ly thirty hunters, the whole day was 
spent without bagging a thing. Almost 
half the number got shots, and some of 
them were very close shots; but no- 
body scored. One man shot both bar- 
rels at ten steps at an enormous buck 
that was caught in a fallen telephone 
wire; but the buck escaped unscathed. 
Finally, at sundown, three hunters, 
shooting in unison, brought to earth 
a small deer; indeed, it was a fawn. 
And it fell in the water. And it had 
in it some forty buckshot holes, a hole 
for every spot on its coat. As it was 
drawn out of the water, it was a sorry 
sight. I fully sympathized with Ben 
when I heard him mumbling something 
about being ashamed of “murdering 
that baby.” But the worst was yet to 
come. We got the mighty crowd at 
last packed into their automobiles, and 
along the running board of the last one 
we lashed their diminutive quarry. 
Despite its size they were proud of it. 
“It’s something,” they said; “we got a 
deer anyhow.” But they had thirty 
miles to drive to the city; and when 
they got there they found that the deer 
had dropped ofr! It was the last straw, 
the sad end of a misspent hunt. Some 
of the men patrolled the dark road for 
a good part of the night, but the 
venison was never recovered. Later I 
learned that two or three negroes living 
along the road had betrayed their prob- 
able guilt by letting it be known that 
they had meat enough to enable them 
not to do any work for a week or so. 


The Grapevine Buck 


A very odd happening was brought 
about on one occasion by this tendency 
of wounded deer to take the water. A 
ten-point buck with very wide-spread- 
ing antlers had been wounded. His 
right foreleg had been broken at the 
knee. With a pack of six hounds after 
him, he had kept his distance for about 
three miles. Finally he reached the deep 
creek for which he had been heading. 
As he swam off, a looped grapevine 
that had been hanging from a bush 
over the water caught him neatly be- 
low the brow tines. It had him fast 
when we came up. On the shore the 
dogs were clamoring. In the water was 
the game old buck. He would swim out 
to the limit of the grapevine, which 
would gently but firmly draw him back. 
On account of the dogs, he did not try 
to turn to clear himself. A single shot 
put an end to the deer’s misfortune. I 
now have the antlers in my collection; 
and the force of the buck’s struggles is 
plainly evident on them. Although the 
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horns were quite hard when taken, the 
grapevine rubbed them deeply, so that 
there are shallow but distinct grooves 
in the beams in front, just below the 
first tines. 


A Paper Chase 


It is no common thing to kill a deer 
after a paper chase; yet such a case is 
recorded in the annals of deer-hunting 
in Pennsylvania. A young woman 
schoolteacher of Fields, Lycoming 
County, on her way to the schoolhouse 
which was perched on the mountain 
side, noticed a large buck grazing in an 
abandoned pasture near the road. The 
stag saw the girl but paid little at- 
tention to her. At that moment, some 
of the pupils coming up, the young 
teacher sent them back to the settle- 
ment for hunters. She, meanwhile, de- 
cided to follow the stag. As she 
craftily trailed it, she made a sign 
for the hunters by strewing -bits of 
paper along the track she had taken 
through the forests and old fields. The 
hunters quickly followed the trail, and 
soon came upon the girl and the stag. 
The buck was shot by the young 
teacher’s brother. 


A Fight in the Water 


A wounded buck, if pushed by 
hounds, will almost invariably take to 
the water. He likes a shallow pond 
where he can stand, face the dogs that 
are over their depth, and beat them off 
with horns and hoofs. I have frequent- 
ly seen a buck thus bayed. At such a 
time a large deer is a savage opponent. 
His neck bulges. His eyes gleam. His 
whole coat “frizzles;” that is, the hair 
stands out, giving him a very ferocious 
appearance. At such a time it takes a 
good pack of hounds to worst a deer. 
After he has once struck a dog fairly, 
the dog may do a lot of swimming and 
barking and other kinds of bluffing, but 
he is staying away from those hoofs. 
But if both deer and dogs are swim- 
ming, the dogs have the advantage, 
especially if the deer is handicapped by 
a wound. 


YEAR ago I saw the end of such 

a combat. My brother and I were 
hunting, and a large peg-horn ran to 
him. He shot it down. It jumped up 
and made off for a pond nearby. We 
had but one hound, but a very swift 
and savage dog. The buck went out 
into deep water, deeper than he in- 
tended going, I think, but the dog 
hardly gave him a chance to turn. So, 
far off in the pond they had it out. 
The buck would rise and throw himself 
over the dog, carrying his enemy down. 


The hound would stay down a few 
seconds and then rise almost suffocated. 
But he would gamely go at it again. 
This continued for ten minutes. Both 
contestants were clearly weakening. 
Finally, by a swift manoeuvre, the dog 
got the buck by the ear, and the buck 
was too weak to shake him off.. Then 
the dog sank his own head until noth- 
ing but his ears, eyes, and nose showed; 
and he sank the buck’s nose under the 
water. In this way the dog drowned 
the buck. I thought it an intelligent 
piece of work; but it was surely a 


savage scene to watch. After it was 


over, we sent a naked negro into the 
pond after the deer. 
ing back for shore, a big bull alligator 
rose not far off, and the swimming 
negro caught sight of that grim and 
ominous head. I had not known until 
then that a human being could swim so 
fast. The Hawaiian Duke would have 
looked like a piker in that pond. 


“Knock Um!” 


In July, 1916, a dreadful storm swept 
certain sections of the coast of South 
Carolina. In many places, crops were 
utterly destroyed. The negroes were 
the chief sufferers. Their gardens and 
field-crops had literally been wiped out, 
and their stock had been killed by 
falling timber. 


S° great was the distress that the 
negroes refer to the time as “the 
panic.” They were painfully short on 
rations. When, therefore, a big freshet 
came down the Santee River, many of 
them went out in cypress canoes to see 
what could be gathered in the shape of 
meat. The fact that seasons were 
closed made small difference, for the 
people were on the verge of starvation. 
Two negroes (Paris Green (!) and 
Prince Alston by name) were padding 
in the middle of the river when they 
spied a rack of velveted antlers heading 
their way. Paris was in the bow and 
Prince was in the stern. Prince is in- 
telligent and Paris is not. “Now, 
Paris,” said Prince, “this is we chance. 
This is we meat. Now, Paris, don’t 
knock um, ’case ‘he will sink. Ketch 
um by de horn. We can hold um and 
kill um.” 


T was sage council, for a deer in a 

red coat will sink, whereas a “gray” 
deer will float. But the temptation 
was too great, and the emotions of 
Paris, stimulated by hunger, were 
too acute. As the canoe sidled up to 
the plunging deer, the negro rose, 
whirled up his paddle, and brought it 
down with all his might on the fore- 
head between the antlers. The big 


(Continued on page 691) 
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Types of Kentucky rifles. The lowest arm won the turkey match referred 


to in this article. 


HEN the smoke cleared away 
after the banging of a 106- 


year old Kentucky rifle at a 


Gresham, Oregon, turkey shoot, staged 
on a recent holiday, it was seen that 
the bullet from the old rifle had hit its 
mark more accurately than those from 
all the modern high-powered rifles at 
the meet, and Noyes Eben Tyrrell, who 
fired the antique firearm, “brought 
home the turkey.” Crack rifle shots 
of Oregon competed in the Gresham 
shoot which is held annually, and the 
competition for honors is keen. Vic- 
tory for Mr. Tyrrell and “Ol’ Kain- 
tuck,” as he dubbed his ancient rifle, 
was regarded therefore as an extraor- 
dinary achievement. 

Mr. Tyrrell confessed that he had 
his .32-.40 rifle with him at the meet, 
but the spell of the old rifle was too 
strong, and he discarded the new for 
the old in the final 
test. His Kentucky ee 
rifle is one of many : 
which comprise an un- 
usual collection of fire- 
arms in the possession 
of Mr. Tyrrell. 

Mr. Tryrrell’s voca- 
tion is operating the 
attractive Tavern at 
Bonneville on the Co- 
lumbia River High- 
way. His avocation is 
collecting old Kentucky 
rifles, which he uses 
skillfully. 


N Mr. Tyrrell’s col- 
lection are twenty- 
five arms exclusive of 
revolvers and_ pistols. 
They are mostly Ken- 
tucky rifles, long and 
ungainly, and of fine 
craftsmanship. Many 
are very old, probably 
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made at the time of the Revolutionary 
War. The collection includes both 
breechloading and muzzleloading pis- 
tols and rifles, and have been gothered 
from all parts of the United States. 
The oldest ones belonged to early set- 
tlers near his boyhood home in Indiana. 


R. TYRRELL, who began making 

his collection when he was thir- 
teen years old, has a name for each of 
his guns as a father has names for 
his children. One small accurate- 
shooting Kentucky rifle he calls the 
“Little Minister” because it was made 
by a man named Bishop. A heavy muz- 
zle-loading turkey match rifle made at 
Sulphur Springs, Ohio, in 1862 he calls 
“Old Harmony” because it is a har- 
mony of wood and steel and gun-mak- 
ing art, and was made by a man named 
Harmon. 


Kentucky 
Rifles 


The American Reputation 
For Straight Shooting 
Started Back in the Days 
of Daniel Boone, and As a 
Nation of Riflemen' We Owe 
Much to the ‘‘Long Knife’’ 


By MARY E. RAKER 


HE oldest gun in the collection Mr. 

Tyrrell has christened “Martha 
Washington.” It is a long, small-bore 
Kentucky rifle, a “gentleman’s gun,” an 
aristocrat among firearms and fash- 
ioned on such extreme lines as to de- 
note that it was made long ago for 
some fastidious or eccentric customer. 
It is believed to have come from Vir- 
ginia. The rifle was originally a flint- 
lock, and beautifully made of curly 
maple. The patch box has a secret 
lock. The stock is inlaid with silver, 
and has an extreme drop. From its 
type it must have been made in the 
Revolutionary War period. Mr. Tyr- 
rell got the gun from a man named 
Campbell who was a descendent from 
the historic family of Ball. Mary Ball 
was the mother of George Washington, 
and because of this connection the gun 

(Continued on page 698) 
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Top—Black walnut half stock “gentleman’s” sporting rifle. 
Center—Curly maple full stock sporting rifle. 
Bottom—The “Martha Washington,” curly maple, full stock. 
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Bob cat, possessed of keen nocturnal vision. 


DO YOU KNOW 


—that if you were endowed with the eyesight 
of an eagle, you could read this at 500 feet? 


—that an owl can “stop down” the diaphragm 
of its eye from the size of a finger ring to 
that of this letter op 


—that snails ‘“‘pull in’ their eyes? 


—_that a species of fish changes the position 
of its eyes with growth? 


Marvels of Bird and Animal Vision 


that the ordinary man, possessed of 

a highly developed sense of sight, 
hibitually presumes that other crea- 
tures see as he does and are in like 
manner familiar with form and color. 
It requires but a moment’s thought 
however to bring realization of the vast 
difference which must exist between the 
eyesight of insects and that of fishes, 
and it is obvious that the vision of 
animals which spend their days in semi- 
darkness must be far inferior to that 
of the high soaring birds of prey. Of 
recent years scientists have devoted 
considerable attention to this subject, 
with the result that many new ocular 
facts have been brought to light and 
added to the sum total of human knowl- 
edge. There is, nevertheless, much still 
to be discovered in regard to the fac- 
ulty of sight in birds, in animals and 
in the myriad forms of insect life pres- 
ent upon this earth. This is a branch 
of nature study which is unusually 
fascinating, for in such a field the pos- 
sibility of startling discovery is one 
that is ever present. 

The abnormally keen vision of hawks 
and eagles has since very remote times 
been noted by mankind. Few people 
however realize how highly developed 
is the eyesight of these predatory birds. 
A person blessed with normal vision 
can in daylight readily distinguish the 
letterpress on this page at a distance 
of approximately five feet. Had he 
the eyepower of an eagle it would be 
possible for him to read these lines at 
a distance of five hundred feet, a truly 
amazing feat. Soaring far up in the 
blue of heaven, the eagle scanning the 
earth’s surface can easily detect the 
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[' is a somewhat curious circumstance 


By DAN McCOWAN 
Photos by the Author 


tiny moving dot that represents a 
ground squirrel or a coney. Suddenly 
the great bird folds his wings and, 
dropping like a plummet, bears away 
the stricken victim in his talons. This 
meteoric headlong dive from cloudland 
to earth seems to occupy the merest 
fraction of time, yet during its course 
the eye of the bird is constantly fixed 
upon its intended prey. Further, as 
the eagle descends, the focus of the eye 
must be, and is, adjusted with a speed 
and an accuracy that is, to say the 
least, marvelous. 

Far removed, both bodily and in com- 
parative sense of sight, from the keen- 
eyed birds that circle through upper 
air, almost, but not quite at the other 
end of the ocular list, comes the Mole. 
Living in underground chambers, 
creeping along dark earthy tunnels, 
thrusting its body through soil and 
sand, it is but natural that the eye of 
the mole should be both small and but 
poorly developed. In most animals of 
this species the diameter of the eyeball 
does not exceed one twenty-fifth of an 
inch. This tiny eye is complete in 
every detail of iris, lens and retina, but 
its lack of power is such that the ani- 
mal is to all intents and purposes blind. 


@)a species of mole found in south- 
ern Europe has a thin membrane 
over the eyes probably to protect these 
delicate organs from gritty particles of 
earth. This membrane, although 
pierced by small holes, obscures the vi- 
sion to such an extent that while the 
animal is able to discern light from 
darkness it has no distinct vision. 
In birds and beasts that are largely 
nocturnal in habit the eyes have been 


wonderfully modified to suit their spe- 
cial needs. No creature can see in to- 
tal darkness: that is impossible. But 
such night frequenters as owls and cats 
are able to detect and capture their 
prey when there is an almost entire 
absence of light. 


| Pe eye of the owl is an unusually 
complex organ, the form being 
tubular, the lens rounded, the pupil 


widening or narrowing at will of the- 


bird. It is interesting to observe an 
owl “stopping down” the diaphragm of 
his eye from an opening equal to that 
in an ordinary finger ring to that of 
a small “o” as printed on this page. 
The eye of this and other types of night 
flying birds are as a rule focused for 
normal near vision. There is a popular 
and widespread belief that owls can- 
not see in daylight. That of course 
is not so. Owls may not have clear 
vision when in bright light, but they 
can see well enough to move from tree 
to tree and have been observed to pick 
up small pieces of meat when there 
was sunshine glare. 

If the eye of a cat be exposed to 
strong light the pupil will at once con- 
tract until it appears as a narrow ver- 
tical slit. In weak light it becomes 
dilated to an extraordinary degree. By 
opening the pupil to its fullest extent 
faint rays of light are caught and 
transferred to the optic nerves. As a 
further aid the eyeball of the cat is 
furnished with lining of a brilliant yel- 
low color which serves to reflect and 
intensify such feeble glimmerings of 
light as may be present during the 
night hours or in darkened places. 

Noteworthy amongst mammals havy- 


ing poor eyesight are bats, black bears 
and mule deer. The expression “blind 
as a bat” is one that is commonplace, 
proverbial and, if not strictly true, has 
at least the merit of being based on 
fact. 


Fo8: like the mole, this animal has 
been furnished with eyes, but they 
are small, weak and restricted in range 
to a narrow radius. This seems a 
rather anomalous circumstance when 
one considers that many bats live en- 


tirely on insects which they capture in. 


mid-air and at an hour when daylight 
is merging into dark and when visibil- 
ity is low. Recent experiments carried 
out with live bats would almost indi- 
cate that these winged animals are 
possessed of a mysterious sense akin 
to that of touch and one which is as 
yet beyond the bounds of human knowl- 
edge. 

When black bear cubs are born they 
are naked and blind. Indeed so poorly 
developed are they that a period of 
forty days elapses ere they gain sight. 
And even when these bears have grown 
to great size and to maturity, their 
eyesight is far from being good. While 
not exactly short sighted in the strict 
sense of the word, yet they appear to 
be unable to discern familiar objects at 
comparatively short range. Moving 
about in their usual habitat, particu- 
larly in places where the underwoods 
are dense, bears of this species are ac- 
customed to stand erect at intervals the 
better to survey their surroundings. At 
such times they peer anxiously, per- 
plexedly, and as if conscious of an un- 
seen enemy. The eye socket of the 
black bear forms a complete circle of 
bone; that of the grizzly bear a half 
circle only. 

Mule Deer are notoriously deficient 
in eyepower. Although able to scent 
a man at a distance of over a mile, yet 
their vision is so restricted that they 
cannot see clearly beyond a distance of 
fifty feet. During the past twenty 
years the writer has had ample op- 
portunity to test the sight of many 
deer of this species. During the winter 
months large numbers of them come to 
the cabin door in search of food. Raw 
potatoes are eagerly sought by these 
hungry vagrants. If a few small tu- 
bers be thrown upon the bare ground 
and that when the deer are distant but 
a few yards, they will almost be com- 
pelled to resort to sense of smell in 
order to locate the elusive “spuds.” 


RAGMENTS of proffered food, 
scattered upon the snow, are actu- 
ally probed for by the wild deer which 
are our guests over a greater part of 
the year. When the ground is covered 
with snow and the sun shines brightly, 
the light is trying to the eyes of most 
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developed, but his sight is poor. 


creatures. At such times the pupil in 
a mule deer’s eye is contracted to a 
horizontal slit about one inch long by 
one-eighth inch wide. 

Many of the forms of life which we 
refer to as “lowly” possess visual or- 
gans that are strikingly curious. Thus 
the eyes of the slug are placed on the 
tips of the feelers which protrude from 
the head. When not in use these minia- 
ture periscopes are withdrawn into the 
body so that the eyes may be effectu- 
ally shielded from harm. Water snails 
have the eyes placed at the base of the 
tentacles. Cyclops, the mythological 
one-eyed god, has a present-day name- 
sake in the shape of a fresh water 


crustacean, this creature being pro- 
vided with but one eye. Lobsters have 
a wide field of vision, the eyes being 
placed on short tentacles. The clam 
has no eyes. A few spots on the edge 
of the mantle of this mollusk are 
thought to be sensitive to the action of 
light, but this has so far proved largely 
speculative. 


NAKES have at all times an omi- 
nous stony stare occasioned by the 
entire absence of eyelids. The lens in 
the eye of a fish forms an almost per- 
fect sphere, that in most land animals 
being slightly flattened. Insects are 
(Continued on page 690) 
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Tree ducks on Dr. H. C. Vincent’s game farm at Joplin, Missouri. 


Getting 
Started. 
How to Select 
the Ground, 
Fence It in 
and Build 
Cages 


Practical Game Breeding 


PORTSMEN, hunters, shooters 
S and trappers all are beginning to 

realize that the time has come 
when game of all kinds must not only 
be conserved but must be bred. There 
are certain types of conservationists 
who are constantly fighting the idea of 
breeding game as is done in Europe, 
but conservation alone would only 
make game plentiful enough for the 
photographer, who has an abundance 
of patience, plenty of time, and likes 
to photograph the rare and beautiful 
things that only one person in a million 
ever actually sees. 

Consider: Ontario is, perhaps, as 
well policed, and the game laws are as 
well obeyed as anywhere on this conti- 
nent with the possible exception of 
British Columbia. My game keeper 
told me recently that some of my 
Reeves pheasants got out and went off 
to a nearby woods. He followed them 
and found a man who carried a gun,in 
the woods which belonged to a farmer. 
On my game keeper’s asking this man 
what he was shooting, he was told: 
“Anything and everything alive.” Now 
this occurred in summer when nothing 
was to be shot except crows and other 
vermin. Previously, during the winter, 
two men started out on a shooting con- 
test—it could not be called hunting. 
Both left the Lake shore, one to the 
east, the other to the west of Toronto. 
They were to meet to the north of To- 
ronto, on the center road known as 
Yonge Street, at Aurora. Whoever 
killed the most—everything counted in 
this contest—was the winner: the loser 
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paid for the supper eaten that night. 

The result of such “sportsmanship” 
is that no one in Toronto ever sees any 
wild life except robins and English 
sparrows. 

Were farmers “allowed” to breed 
game there would be a tremendous 
change, such a change that any and all 
farmers, if they wished to do so, could 
supply hunters from the cities who 
revel in the sport of hunting game 
birds, and even animals. At the same 
time, the grasshopper plague would 
disappear; the Japanese beetle would 
not become a menace, for all gallina- 
ceous game birds must be fed on in- 
sects, especially during early life. 
Weed seeds and insects must form their 
principal diet because heavy grains, 
such as wheat, barley, corn, etc., will 
kill them. Not only would game breed- 
ing, with a little experience, prove a 
profitable side-line for the farmer, but 
it would also provide remunerative 
work for some of the unemployed; give 
additional interest to the life of the 
boys and girls who want something 
different from the usual routine of 
farm work; provide hunting, shooting, 
trapping, and nature study; keep un- 
der control the terrible insect plagues 
that threaten to make fruit and vege- 
table farming an extinct profession. 


AME farming, naturally, is a real 
art and requires more work from 
the neck up than most businesses or 
professions. However, Americans like 
to tackle hard problems, so I will tell 
you at the very beginning of this series 


that game breeding is a most difficult 
task. It can be carried on success- 
fully, as I have known a number of 
breeders who are running game farms 
and making a fine business. 


| HAVE known game breeders to 

breed such rare and magnificent 
game as the Impeyan pheasant. When 
game breeders can raise such birds as 
Mackensen and other breeders have 
bred, they can raise any upland game 
birds of the gallinaceous order in the 
world. Personally, I am more inter- 
ested in the waterfowl and have been 
experimenting with various wild geese 
for a number of years at a hobby. In 
these years I have raised such exceed- 
ingly difficult waterfowl as the lesser 
snow goose and the blue goose, and, as 
I write this article, I see some young 
of the bernicle geese on their way to 
the creek with their parents. How- 
ever, my work is not commercial and I 
have no birds to sell. You may write 
me for any information regarding 
game breeding as I have had many 
years’ experience and have also visited 
nearly all of the-game farms and game 
refuges in this country; but please do 
not ask for birds, or bird eggs. 

By starting your game farm right 
-you can make yourself happy by suc- 
ceeding from the start. There will, of 
course, and most naturally, be bad sea- 
sons which we cannot control, though 
we can be prepared to meet bad sea- 
sons. The land, of course,.is your first 
consideration. It should not be expen- 
sive land. There -is much so-called 


ee 


wasteland that would be good for game 
farming. If you already have some 
land, or a farm, select the site where 
you intend to raise your waterfowl. 


| AM not at all in sympathy with the 
little-cage-fancier who will spend 
enormous sums of money on rare birds 
and place them in small cages where 
they never breed, where, indeed, they 
quickly die. Such men, as well as the 
Zoological Gardens—never were places 
more misnamed—destroy over million 
dollars’ worth of rare game and orna- 
mental birds in this country every year. 
Such men are never scientific and they 
never understand the psychology of 
birds. For instance, consider the New 
York Zoological Gardens placing a half 
dozen rare muskox in a dirty little pen. 
Then consider the Canadian Govern- 
ment placing a dozen of these animals 
on Anticosti Island. The one action 
is destruction of a rare animal, while 
the other is conservation. Similar con- 
ditions prevail among the birds and 
animals in every zoological garden. 
Do not think I am knocking Dr. Horna- 
day of the New York Zoo, for I greatly 
appreciate the work he has done in the 
past and is doing now. Some of the 
animals at this Park are in very good 
pens. But conservation of birds and 
animals is my object and for this rea- 
son I want to draw attention to the 
miserable sums doled out to zoological 
gardens everywhere, sums that do not 
enable them to keep their birds and ani- 





An artificial tree on the Bendick farm. In 

the four holes of the stump a pair each 

of the wood, mandarin, buffle head and 
golden eye have bred this year, 


mals .in more natural and healthier 
conditions instead of in beastly, smelly, 
cramped prisons as is the case at pres- 
ent. It is no wonder that disease and 
death quickly overtake so many birds 
and animals. 

As it is impossible in this day and 
generation for game to survive, much 
less increase,, outside of game refuges, 
it is necessary for us to farm game by 
providing natural environment. Some 
game birds love sandy fields, some clay 
fields, some marsh lands; others seek 
the deep woods, some prefer the wood 
borders while others want shrubby 
places. They are like trees in this re- 
spect. We know that some trees thrive 
in stiff clay, others in light clay; some 
in sandy soil, others in wet sand; some 
in wet clay, others in deep humus, in 
gravel, in rocky soil. Then, too, some 
trees like a high altitude, some prefer 
the sea level, while other trees like 
country in between these two extremes. 
Some trees, such as arbor vitae, will 
grow in any soil. 


LL of this is true with the game 
birds. To many birds and ani- 
mals an altitudinal change means 
death, while others can stand such 
change and never notice it. Some birds 
and animals will stand a _ climatic 
change wonderfully well, just as will 
some of our vegetation. You may know 
that the cinnamon vine from the Phil- 
ippines will grow in northern Ontario, 
that Eulalia variegata from Japan will 
grow in that same section; that the 
Japanese walnut will grow at Ottawa, 
Ontario. But a man in Florida cannot 
breed Arctic geese, while 4 man in 
Manitoba can do so easily; a man in 
Manitoba cannot breed Mexican quail 
nor green peafowl, while the Florida 
man would find it not at all difficult. 
After selecting your game farm with 
a view to the birds or animals you in- 
tend to propagate, you must fence that 
part of it you will use for the game. 
By fencing, I mean a secure outer fence 
that will surround your breeding pens 
and free range sections. Such area 
should range from 4 to 50 acres, de- 
pending upon the quantity of birds you 
will have, the money you wish to use 
in such work. Your pens should be 
about six feet high, so you can stand 
upright in them, and should be about 
twelve by sixteen feet in size. 


Ae these pens are merely for breed- 
ing, they should be of the take- 
down variety. Fencing for quail should 
be 1” mesh for the sides and 14%” mesh 
for the top; for other game birds, 2” 
mesh for both sides and top in the case 
of stock birds, but, in the case of young 
birds, the lower two feet of the sides 
should be 1”, the upper section 1%”, 
and the top 2” mesh. With the excep- 
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Mrs. Vincent with baby tree ducks, bred 
on a game farm for the first time. 


tion of very pugnacious cock birds, all 
stock birds should be free in the open 
sections from June lst to February 
28th, as should all young birds when 
half or three quarters grown. This, 
of course, means that one wing of each 
bird must be clipped and feeding traps 
will have to be provided for trapping 
and reclipping. Waterfowl need not 
be clipped nearly so closely as pheas- 
ants. 


HEASANTS must have one big 

wing pretty well clipped in order 
to prevent their flying over an eight- 
foot fence which should be the height 
of the fence surrounding your pens 
and free range sections. This fence, 
which will entirely surround your 
pheasant, quail, partridge and grouse 
pens and free range sections, must also 
surround your ponds and marshlands 
if you have any. The best mesh for 
this outer fence is the diamond shaped 
close mesh. If anything, this is slightly 
closer than the ordinary 2” chicken 
close mesh. Do not use the graduated 
chicken fencing that starts at the bot- 
tom at 1” and finishes at the top at 5”, 
as this wire is very poorly galvanized. 
You could, if you wish, use fencing of 
1” mesh, 2 feet wide, along the bottom, 
then have fencing of 2” mesh, 6 feet 
wide above that. The posts should be 
fairly close together and the wire 
should be taut. A 4 strand barb wire 
run along the bottom will keep dogs 
from burrowing under the fence, while 
one or two along the top will deter men 
from climbing over. 

(Continued on page 693) 
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The 
Ruffed 
Grouse 

Remains 
Ever the 
Mystery 
Bird of 
the Forest 
—Therein 
Lies the 
Fascination. 


Conclusion 


A cock grouse strutting. Note that tail spread approximates a semi-circle. 


“Principally Grouse” 


ACH season adds to the evidence 
E, that many ruffed grouse are 

wounded which, to the unintiated, 
show no signs that they have been hit 
at the time the shot was fired. Al- 
most all these birds are lost. 

With a companion, the writer was 
hunting along the steep, wooded bank 
of a river one day when a bird, flushed 
by the other chap, who was higher up 
on the bank than I, plunged down 
across my front. Though well in range, 
the barrier of pines and hemlocks ob- 
scured my view of the bird, as, feathers 
flattened with speed and humming like 
a bolt from a crossbow, it tore down- 
ward from the height above. I fired, 
pulling the gun well ahead as I did so, 
but I would have gambled the gun that 
the shot charge never came within five 
yards of the target. My companion, 
who watched the skirmish from the 
top of the bluff, confirmed my guess by 
asserting that I had achieved a clean 
miss. The bird meanwhile continued 
with unabated speed far up the river 
in full sight of us both, until it finally 
disappeared around a bend three hun- 
dred yards above. A single tiny feather 
came down the breeze as I pushed out 
of the thicket and this, coupled with 
the fact that the bird had made an 
unusually long flight, aroused suspicion 
in my mind that perhaps, after all, 
a stray shot had scored. My friend 
was decidedly of a different and un- 
flattering opinion, so the matter was 
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put out of mind and we moved along. 
Ten minutes later and three hundred 
yards farther upstream the other chap 
saw something of unusual appearance 
lying among the litter of dead leaves 
and shriveled fruit under a massive 
wild grape vine and, stooping, picked 
up the bird I had fired at—stone dead 
and still warm. One shot had severed 
the jugular. Except for luck and cir- 
cumstance that grouse would never 
have been recovered and would have 
been rated a clean miss on my game 
register —and ruffed grouse are too 
valuable to lose. 

Grouse do not fly far as a rule un- 
less it is absolutely necessary for them 
to do so in order to reach cover. One 
hundred and fifty yards is well above 
the average flight distance. If, after 
a bird has been fired at, it is observed 
to make either an exceptionally long 
flight or an unusually short one, it is 
well for the shooter to mark it down 
and follow it up. In the first instance 
he may find his bird lying stone dead 
at the point where it settled, for this 
long level flight frequently indicates a 
shot somewhere in the body and death 
from such a wound comes suddenly as 
a result of hemorrhage. 


Wisk the flight is short and ends 
with a quick pitch downward the 
chances are good that the shooter will 
have to gather a “runner”—a bird un- 
able to fly but with a demonstrable 


ability to run far and fast. Inciden- 
tally this latter class of cripples is the 
most difficult of all to secure, even with 
the assistance of a clever and experi- 
enced dog. They will sometimes be 
found hundreds of yards away from 
the spot where they pitched. 


VERYONE knows the “towering” 

bird, but there may be some who 
do not know that when a bird of any 
game species goes into that abrupt up- 
ward flight it is a sure indication of 
a head wound or spinal injury which 
will bring speedy collapse. A towering 
grouse will sometimes fly nearly 
straight up to an unbelievable height 
and its return to earth is equally sud- 
den and startling. I have seen a bird 
complete this spectacular performance 
by dropping like a plummet within a 
yard or two of the spot from which it 
“took off.” 

Even a single floating feather is evi- 
dence that some portion of the shot 
load has found its mark. Precipitate, 
reckless flyer that he appears to be, the 
grouse seldom collides with any natural 
obstacle with sufficient force to knock 
feathers out of his jacket. A wounded 
bird will often lose control of its steer- 
ing apparatus to the extent of caus- 
ing it to bump into stumps and trees, 
shedding clouds of feathers at every 
contact, but a sound bird never does 
this. I once plucked a bird which ap- 
peared to be an exception to the rule. 


a’) ah 


An ash twig, two or three inches long, 
had been driven into its breast muscles. 
The stick had entered from the right 
and had evidently been there for some 
time; long enough, at last, to allow it 
to become encysted. 


HE bird showed no evidence that 

the presence of this formidable 
skewer had caused it any embarrass- 
ment, but it did seem certain that here, 
at last, I had a victim of reckless driv- 
ing. Plenty of grouse and woodcock 
come to grief each year against win- 
dow glass, telephone wires and such 
like artificial hazards, but I had never 
seen either of the two hit any natural 
object hard enough to hurt. Picking 
up the bird’s head I discovered that it 
was blind in the right eye—and the 
mystery of the collision with the ash 
was explained. 

Two bird hunters with whom the 
writer is acquainted were hunting a 
particularly fruitful bit of cover when 
a grouse got up at the feet of one of 
the pair and flew straight at the head 
of his companion, who was standing 
fifteen or twenty yards away. The 
bird evidently mistook the motionless 
figure for the outlines of a stump. Of 
course, neither hunter could. fire with- 
out grave danger of plastering his 
comrade. As the bird swerved in or- 
der to pass the supposed stump, the 


hunter, acting on some impulse, sud- 
denly thrust out his hand—and actu- 
ally caught the bird in his grasp! 
There is a similar story, pretty well 
vouched for at the time, of an English 
cricketer who reached for a ball and 
fielded ‘a live swallow, but he would 
need to yield his honors to the man 
who picked an able-bodied grouse out 
of the air! 

Anything may happen to the man 
who follows this surprising bird far 
enough. One shooter, not so fortu- 
nately preserved by Lady Luck as the 
gentlemen in the above incidents, thrust 
his hand and arm down a rabbit bur- 
row after a wounded bird which had 
sought refuge there. He was promptly 
stung by a rattlesnake, which hap- 
pened to be a testy tenant of the same 
sanctuary. The hunter recovered from 
the bite, but has been chary ever since 
of shoving any of his members down 
holes in the ground. 


A GOOD grouse shot is one of the 
fastest gun handlers in the world. 
He is not necessarily the most accur- 
ate, but, in him, nervous impulse and 
muscular reaction are honed down to 
the razor edge of a lightweight boxing 
champion. He rarely has an oppor- 
tunity to “swing onto his bird” as the 
duck shot does. His shooting is nearly 
all of the spectacular “snap” variety, 


and a lot of embarrassment results if 
he gets into a duck blind, and much 
more when the duck shot tries for the 
first time to duplicate the partridge 
shooter’s performance. The trouble is 
that the snapshot, watching the ducks 
circle and dip preparatory to dropping 
into the decoys, finds himself with more 
time on his hands than he knows what 
to do with. 


E has been trained to shoot the 

instant he locates his game and 
has, in consequence, established a 
certain “time” from which he finds it 
very difficult and sometimes impossible 
to depart. The duck hunter, on the 
contrary, while one of the most fault- 
less performers in the scattergun line, 
cannot give over his swing and feels 
lost when he is compelled to shoot with- 
out it. 

The writer shot one autumn in com- 
pany with an army officer who had 
spent the greater part of his service 
in the Southwest. He loved the shot- 
gun and was, in consequence of a for- 
tunate mating between environment 
and hobby, a star performer at both 
duck and quail. He had never met the 
ruffed grouse and was extremely anx- 
ious to have the pleasure. It was my 
fortune to manage the introduction. 
The Colonel arrived in New England 


‘just before the season opened, and we 





Photo courtesy D. R. Dedman 


Springer spaniels, ideal for grouse in heavy cover, 
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hunted up a local sportsman who was 
familiar with the territory in which we 
were to hunt, and who was also a 
“clinking” good shot himself, as our 
British friends put it. The opening 
day came along at last and the three of 
us hied to the pastures. 


HE first bird of the season rose to 

-the local shooter from a pine top 
half-buried in a tangle of blackberry 
bushes. It was hitting on all six when 
it emerged and had only about five 
yards to go to cover—but it never got 
there. The shooter went through some 
sort of sleight-of-hand performance 
with his weapon and the crack of the 
smokeless came to our ears almost si- 
multaneously with the bursting roar 
of the bird’s wings. The grouse col- 
lapsed in a flurry of feathers, the vic- 
tim of a painlessly perfect snapshot. 
The Colonel was aghast. 

“By George!” he exclaimed with deep 
feeling, “If that is a sample of grouse 
shooting I may as well put up my gun 
and go back to the car and watch the 
lunch. I can’t shoot that fast—can’t 
even think that fast!” 

Throughout the day he followed 
along in a state of perpetual exaspera- 
tion and dismay. Occasionally he fired 
a futile load yards behind a disappear- 
ing bird, but he failed to connect, until 
a grouse rising from the edge of a 
clump: of poplars swung away out 
across the open pasture and gave him 
his opportunity. The Colonel, with an 
I-know-what-to-do-in-this-case air about 
him, took a vicious swing and killed 
his game dead in the air. A less de- 
termined man would have given up and 
retired, but the Colonel was game and 
stuck to his task so well that, before 
the season closed, he was hitting them 
nearly as well as anyone—and won- 
dering how he did it. 

The old advice offered the neophyte 
by the expert grouse shot was simple: 
“Shoot at ’em all, whether you see ’em 
or not, and shoot anyway!” It was 
an effective rule, too, but ethics now 
demand some modification of the slap- 
bang method. The gun that is fired 
at every bird up is bound to wound 
many that are never recovered. It is 
a better rule to take no shot at a 
range so extended as to make a clean 
kill doubtful, nor should one fire hap- 
hazard at every bird in range. The 
man who shoots too much “by ear” is 
sure to become a nervous, erratic shot, 
dangerous to his companions, to his 
dogs, and to the principles of sound 
game conservation. A British shooter 
possessed of these hair-trigger propen- 
sities was invited to join a party of 
his countrymen for a day after rabbits. 
Ferrets were used to push the bunnies 
from their burrows—the practice not 
being regarded as unethical over there 
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—and an exciting time was had by all. 
At nightfall the impulsive sportsman 
had managed to kill both the keeper’s 
prize ferrets, and had also managed to 
get portions of three different shot 
charges in as many sections of his own 
anatomy. As a crowning error in a 
day gone wrong he offered the keeper 
ten shillings to secure another pair of 
ferrets! 

By temperament the grouse is a des- 
perate gambler; the woodcock a born 
coquette. Who has ever killed a lusty 
grouse fairly on the wing and has not 
had the instant conviction that it never 
could happen again? On the other 
hand, who has not missed a tumbling, 
tantalizing woodcock and not felt earn- 
estly that it was the easiest shot in 
the world and sure to be centered the 
next time up? 
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A point at the covert’s edge. 


The Colonel had never shot wood- 
cock; had never, in fact, seen the 
strange little bird outside a glass case 
until one rose some ten yards in front 
of him as we were following a wood- 
land path where it ran through a 
thicket of birches. The bird looked as 
big as a brown derby hat and certainly 
seemed no harder to hit as, with its 
peculiar fluttering, side-slipping flight 
it turned back directly over the Col- 
onel’s head and flurruped thoughtfully 
away. My wild yell of, “Woodcock!” 
broke in upon my companion’s fascina- 
tion and he straightway began firing 
at the most tantalizing target that is 
ever proffered to a gunner. 

He fired and pumped, and fired 
and pumped, and fired and pumped 
again, working his little twenty- 
bore repeater as fast as a streak, but 


at the third shot the little brown bird 
turned thoughtfully aside and in un- 
hurried dignity disappeared over the 
birch tops, unhurt. The Colonel 
couldn’t believe it. It was incredible 
that a bird which flew like a rag on the 
end of a stick should flop and flutter 
around his head and offer three perfect 
shots and still escape unscathed. But 
it was so, and the Colonel was finally 
forced to admit it. He had learned 
something about woodcock, though, or 
thought that he had. 

“Woodcock,” he asserted, “if I may 
regard that bird as an average speci- 
men, are easy. I can’t hit grouse and 
I know it, but I can hit those timber- 
doodles.” 

But, though that month of October 
presented him with a good many oppor- 
tunities to prove his optimistic declara- 
tion he never did hit a woodcock, nor 
did he ever depart from the unshaken 
conviction that he would surely plaster 
the next one! He was a victim of the 
woodcock complex as I recognize it in 
myself and detect it in others. A 
woodcock looks a perfect cinch — but 
isn’t. His usual flight, which is varied 
sometimes by cold weather or an empty 
stomach, is a provoking, deceitful effort 
which will convince one that the bird 
is the most guileless creature alive. In 
fact, a woodcock on the wing—excep- 
tions as noted above—will remind you 
strongly of an absent-minded college 
professor ambling homeward with a 
bundle of books under his arm. On 
occasion, though, when any one of many 
influences induces the bird to feel that 
it is better to drop his guise of amiable 
insouciance, the woodcock can flit 
through the birches in an arrowy flight 
somewhat like that of a pigeon. But 
when, twittering and fluttering, he 
rises over the alders in his own in- 
imitable manner it looks as easy to ac- 
complish his demolition as to hit a 
plum pudding with a baseball bat. He 
has fooled more fine shots than any 
other game bird. If all the open mouths 
of astonishment which he has left be- 
hind him were joined together one 
would have a cavity large enough for 
a good-sized trout pond. 

Never has a woodcock risen before 
me that I didn’t feel the instant and 
pleasing certainty that I could hit him. 
But my game record book shows me 
a pessimistic fifty per ‘cent of kills. 
Grouse, on the contrary, seem unhit- 
able—one feels the hopelessness of try- 
ing to do anything with a mere streaky 
blur of feathers and a shot load that 
only travels a mere thousand feet a 
second. Frank Forester, who lived, 
shot, and appreciated his opportunities 
in the days when every cover swarmed 
with feathered game, was never a suc- 
cessful grouse shot, though he was a 

(Continued on page 687) 
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A small beaver dam built in a low place to stop the flow of water from the main pond. 


Modern Trapping Methods 


months of each season are spent 

by the north country trapper 

in specializing on beaver. Even in dis- 
tricts which are supposed to have pro- 
hibitive laws, the trappers wage a 
great war on this noble member of the 
fur-bearing tribe. We do not sanction 
this, of course, but there is no use 
dodging facts. In the north it is im- 
practicable for any government to hire 
enough game wardens successfully to 
protect such animals; the scope of 
country trapped is too immense and 
trappers are generally too secretive in 
their work. At the present it is no 
great cause for alarm, Canada already 
having enough natural game preserves, 
heavily stocked with beavers, to assure 
of their safety from extermination. 
But we would warn any outsider to re- 
member this: one would have about as 
much chance of getting away with a 
beaver trapping campaign, by trying 
to wedge himself in among the local 
trappers, as a snowball at a Fourth of 
July celebration. We are given to un- 
derstand that» Alberta took off the lid 
on January Ist, 1925, and there is some 
fine beaver trapping in that province. 
In the old days the beaver trapper 
was of necessity a warrior in addition. 
Indians bitterly disputed every inch of 
territory, sending out their war par- 
ties with the idea of putting a stop to 
the white man’s encroachments on the 
last of their hunting grounds. Many 
intrepid trappers lost their scalps, and 
the fine catches of beaver pelts they 


A T least two, and sometimes three, 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


had gathered fell to the lot of the In- 
dians who killed the white men. As 
we remarked previously, in those days 
trapping was a game calling for nerve 
rather than skill. The beavers were 
so plentiful in the West, most any ex- 
cuse of a trapper made good, but when 
the white men attempted to get out of 
the country with their furs they were 
in constant fear for their lives. 

The foundation of that great insti- 
tution, The Hudson’s Bay Company, 
was built upon the beaver pelt. The 
skins were sold by the pound, bring- 
ing, in the height of their first popu- 
larity for that manufacture, as high 
as eight and ten dollars a pound. Trap- 
pers tried to cheat by leaving on all 
the fat and flesh they dared. An old- 
timer told me how they used to flatten 
lead and place it between the tissue 
and the hide, to make extra weight. 
Most likely it was just such practices 
that did away with that system of de- 
termining fur values. 


HE beaver is a greatly enlarged 

muskrat, or the muskrat is a much 
reduced beaver; in any event the ani- 
mals have habits strikingly similar. 
A muskrat weighs a very few pounds, 
a full-grown beaver will go as high as 
seventy pounds. Only the trapper who 
has packed one for any distance knows 
just how heavy they are. A _ short 
squat animal, his body a good two feet 
long and very thick, his weight is in- 
deed deceiving. He is heavier, in pro- 
portion to his length, than any animal 


we know of, even hogs, ’coons, badgers 
and skunks considered. 


MPHIBIOUS by nature, the beaver 

is at home both on land and in 
water. But he is clumsy in his move- 
ments on land and for that reason 
must maintain a constant watch for 
his natural enemies. In search of “‘tim- 
ber,” he often wanders some distance 
from the water, but never without pre- 
cautionary measures to locate any 
enemy who might be abroad. He is 
naturally one of the most sagacious of 
all wild animals, and the trapper who 
expects to make a success of trapping 
him must study his habits in detail 
and put an excessive amount of experi- 
menting into the task. 

Beavers have been classed by differ- 
ent men as lodge and bank beavers and 
you will occasionally come across an 
old trapper, who should know better, 
claiming that two different species ac- 
tually exist. Except for freaks, there 
is but one kind of beaver in North 
America, of that we are satisfied. A 
lodge beaver builds a mound-shaped 
home of sticks, stones and mud, while 
the bank beaver is satisfied with a bur- 
row in the bank of some stream. Once 
we “marked” a beaver, missing his 
head with a bullet which scored a 
great slice from his tail. I say “miss- 
ing his head,’ when actually he was 
creased just enough to allow of our 
bringing him into the shore, where he 
suddenly came to life and escaped. 
Later on we got him in a different sort 
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of habitat—hence the notion of bank 
and lodge beavers was disrupted for- 
ever, as far as we were concerned. 


ANS so-called lodge beaver has, in 
addition to his mound-shaped re- 
treat, burrows dug into the bank at 
various points, and in case he is driven 
from his more commodious home, he 
will take to one of these burrows. 
Sometimes a beaver, through the loss 
of its mate, will become an exile, wan- 
dering here and there and living in 
any excuse of a home. 

The veriest sort of an amateur trap- 
per could locate the haunts of the bea- 
ver. The animal feeds largely on the 
barks of willows, poplars, cottonwoods, 
birch and alders and wherever he cuts 
down such “timber” he leaves a stub 
which looks as though someone had 
whittled it off with a dull knife—in 
small rounding chips. And there are 
many worn trails where the animals 
drag their stuff into the water and 
away to the food cache; no man could 
stumble across one of these trails with- 
out noticing it. Trees of a sizeable di- 
ameter are often cut through at the 
base and, instead of falling to the 
ground, lean against one which hasn’t 
been touched and a great tangle re- 
sults. If there is not too much work 
involved, the beaver will make another 
cut near the base of the lodged tree 
and thus attempt to bring it to earth. 

We have measured trees around 
twenty inches in diameter that beavers 
had felled. From such monsters they 
rarely take more than the topmost 
branches and less than half 
of the trunk, the bigger 
portion being too heavy, 
even when cut into short 
lengths, for them to handle. 
There is a mistaken idea 
that beavers can fell trees 
in any direction they desire, 
but this is absurd, as any 
woodsman will tell you. 
The tree falls with the wind 
or on the side having the 
preponderance of limbs. 

It is readily conceded 
that beavers must have remarkable 
teeth, in order to accomplish such mar- 
velous cutting. Their cutting teeth 
are four in number, two upper and 
two lower, coming together and mak- 
ing a sort of circle. Being long and 
as sharp as a carpenter’s chisel, the 
speed with which they accomplish the 
downfall of a large tree is truly re- 
markable. 

The beaver’s feet are objects of curi- 
osity. The forefeet are comparatively 
small, the wrists slender and the fore- 
arm short and muscular. These feet 
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are not webbed and are shaped a whole 
lot like hands and equipped with long 
blunt nails for digging. The beaver 
not only digs after roots for eating, 
but his “hands” are mighty useful in 
the handling of such material as he 
uses in building his houses and dams. 
But if his forefeet are interesting, the 
hind ones are doubly so. The track of 
the beaver’s hind foot when seen in 
the mud reminds cne somewhat of a 
goose track, except for the extra toes, 
for his hind foot is webbed. The legs 
are usually large, powerful and flexi- 
ble, being so necessary in swimming. 
Most any wild creature can swim, but 
give it a big green log to handle in the 
water, in addition to propelling itself, 
and trouble would immediately result. 
Because the forefeet are of no use in 
swimming, the hind ones must be over- 
size. One of the toes on each hind foot 
has a queer nail, for the latter is split 
or divided in two parts. The beaver 
combs his hair with either hind foot 
and the action causes oil to flow from 
this orifice at the split nail and the 
waterproofing of his coat results. 


HE beavers coat is in two divisions, 

an outer coat composed of long 
coarse guard hairs which act as a 
protection to the inner coat of soft 
heavy plush-like fur. In the trade the 
longer guard hairs are pulled out and 
we have what is commonly termed 
“ylucked beaver.” 


The beaver’s eyesight is very poor, 
but his nose is keen. I have known the 
animal, when he couldn’t get the wind 
on me, to swim up within a few yards, 
simply because his vision was poor and 

he couldn’t make out just 
what I was. 


The size of an average 
beaver family is from five 
to nine. We have heard of 
families with twenty-four 
members, but never saw one. 
The average inexperienced 
man, when first viewing the 

-work of beavers, would 
surely make a mistake in 
figuring the number of the 
animals thereabouts. This 
is because a pair of beavers 
will make a lot of sign. You can’t tell 
a great deal by the number of tree 
stubs remaining in the forest where 
the beavers have been working. You 
can judge somewhat by the size of the 
cache, that is, the pile of brush stored 
before the lodge for winter food. Look 
around in the mud along the shores 
and see how many different sizes of 
beaver tracks are in evidence. The 
young generally stay with the parents 
for two and even three years, before 
reaching maturity and faring forth to 
seek their own mates and fortunes. Be- 


fore one litter, of from three to seven 
in number, leaves the old home, there 
is another litter. Therefore, in a large 
family you will see three different sizes 
of tracks: the parents, the first litter 
of young and the kitts. 


pet general difference in size may 
also be noted by a careful survey 
of the place where the beavers have 
been working or cutting trees. At a 
certain height on the stump you may 
note where a kitt beaver has been imi- 
tating its parents, the older young ones 
will cut down small stuff, leaving 
shorter stubs than the parents and 
smaller teeth marks; while the work 
of the old ones themselves is readily 
in evidence, everywhere. 


Another thing that fools the ignor- 
ant is this: instead of a beaver family 
on every dam there are anywhere from 
three to a dozen beaver dams for each 
group of the animals. A brief study 
of the dams is necessary to understand 
this. 
larger than the others and on it the 
lodge is built. Dams’ above it are built 
to act as auxiliary floating ponds, each 
dam backing the water up and spread- 
ing it around over considerable terri- 
tory and thus enabling the beavers to 
work a lot of additional forest fairly 
close to the water. A beaver can han- 
dle extra large logs in water, but it is 
hard work to drag the big sticks to 
the shore. He finds it easier to take 
the water to the forest rather than the 
forest to the water. He believes in the 
old adage, “there’s more ways of kill- 
ing a cat than by choking it to death 
on butter.” 


The presence of the dams below the 
main one, often in a series of three or 
four, are proof positive of the beaver’s 
instinct for engineering. Were these 
dams not there, the fall of water over 
the top of the main dam would be very 
great and the pressure against it so 
heavy as to wash it out. But the 
beaver builds a dam some distance be- 
low and backs the water up against the 
main dam which acts as a reinforce- 
ment. 


HIS plan is followed on down 

through the succession of dams, 
each being smaller until the water is 
gradually lowered back to its original 
channel where it flows away quite nat- 
urally instead of in a rushing torrent 
over one obstruction. The beaver does 
not have concrete to work with, only 
sticks and stones and mud and the fact 
that his work lasts so well is surely 
remarkable. 

We don’t often remark on the opin- 
ion advanced by another writer, for we 
all make mistakes, but something we 
saw in one of our largest and most 
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popular magazines, written by a man 
who is in the field for a big museum, 
surely did amuse us. He wrote that 
the beaver, in making his lodge, started 
out by leaning poles against one an- 
other (a la Indian in making a frame 
for his tepee) and then piled more 
sticks and mud against the framework. 
I don’t doubt but this fellow knew a lot 
about beavers, but he surely had never 
seen one building his house. A beaver 
and his mate rarely complete a house 
in one summer, but the idea is this: a 
big mound of sticks, stones and mud 
is raised from the bottom of the pond 
and hollowed out inside to suit their 
requirements. There are several en- 
trances, all under water, which meet to 
form another channel, and the latter, 
Tenging upward, gains a point above 
water level and there the living-room 
is hollowed out, from three to six feet 
‘in diameter and containing dry grass 
for them to bed on. This grass does 
not stay dry very long and will not 
last till spring; the animals come from 
the water and the living-room is al- 
Ways damp. There is, however, no sign 
of draught and the beaver is a very 
healthy creature. 


O the tyro we will say this, don’t 
get the notion in your head that 
you can take an axe and a shovel and 
‘dig out a family of beavers in an hour 
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Getting ready for a one night camp. The trapper who prospects first will re 


or so. Even if you try to stake the 
entrances to the lodge they will surely 
find some way to escape. 


HE walls of the beaver’s home are 

from three to six feet thick and 
you’ll surely spoil a good axe trying to 
cut through such a barrier, for often 
there are lots of stones which have been 
earried by the beaver along with the 
mud. It’s ashame to break up a beaver’s 
home anyway and we’d advise you to 
try legitimate methods of capturing the 
animal. 

If anyone tells you a beaver is just 
as easy to capture as a muskrat you 
can make up your mind that fellow is 
talking about pretty smart muskrats. 
In places where beavers have been pro- 
tected for some time and the restrictive 
laws are taken off, the animals may 
be easy to catch, for a time. They 
have become accustomed to the man 
smell and attach no significance to the 
presence of tracks around their layout. 
But wait until you get one or two of 
them and see what you’re up against. 
We’ve trapped for beavers that acted 
more like coyotes when it came to dop- 
ing out your sets. 

For our purposes beaver trapping 
may be divided into three classes, Fall, 
Winter and Spring. Fall trapping 
should never be resorted to except in 
the far North where the animal gets a 
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ap a richer harvest in the end. 


heavy coat along in October. Early 
fall trapping is easy because the ani- 
mals are busy storing their food, fix- 
ing up their dams and mudding the 
lodge. An amateur can tell, with very 
little trouble, where the creatures have 
been traveling extensively and if he 
has any gumption about setting traps, 
will get results. But early trapping 
should be discouraged, for the fur isn’t 
worth half what it would be by mid- 
winter or even late November. The 
usual sets are in the water at the place 
where the animals have their trails for 
dragging brush, or where they travel 
from one dam to another. Sets can 
be made at the entrance to the bank 
burrows, but it is necessary to do some 
close figuring. 


HE burrows are large and the trap 
must be set on some sort of plat- 
form so that it will be in a position to 
grab the animal. In all sets it is best 
to capture the beaver by a hind foot 
if possible, for the trap gets a hold on 
it which is generally a sticker. 
Winter trapping is apt to prove dis- 
couraging to the average man on ac- 
count of the work in connection with 
it. Holes must be cut through the ice 
in order to make the sets of course and 
by the time a fellow has got all splashed 
up, say when it’s forty below, chopping 
(Continued on page 688) 





When velocity, energy and actual killing power coincide, the rifleman gathers his game—provided, of course, 
he has held right. ; 


Energy vs. Actual Killing Power 


Experiments on Woodchucks Prove That Theoretical 
Energy Is One Thing and Stopping Power Quite Another 


of readers and as such are in- 

clined to form many of their 
conclusions almost entirely from what 
they read rather than from what they 
do and observe in the field. 

Riflemen are technically inclined. 
They like to think in symbols, calcu- 
late results by figures, speculate as to 
what will happen when a certain tre- 
mendous theoretical energy suddenly 
meets a living body. 

Ballistic figures have become a sort 
of fetish by which all things are 
judged. A rifle is declared a killer or 
a game wounder by what it will do on 
paper rather than by what it will do 
on game. The cartridge is judged by 
its energy and velocity without any re- 
gard to the type of bullet it uses. 

That this is a mistake I will try to 
show by some shooting with the .30- 
1906 Springfield. It is needless either 
to knock or boost the .30-1906. It is 
the most highly developed high-power 
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A MERICAN shooters are a nation 


By.C. S.. LANDIS 


cartridge in the world. Its average 
ammunition is probably unexcelled in 
all-around high qualities. But merely 
because a charge is a .30-1906 combi- 
nation is no indication that it is a 
killer. 

The kinetic energy of a bullet has 
been almost universally accepted as 
the standard of its killing power. But 
there are limits beyond which no stand- 
ard should be accepted. And this is 
particularly true in the case of bul- 
lets. 


ULL metal-cased spitzer, full metal- 

cased round-point, full metal-cased 
flat point, soft-point spitzer, expand- 
ing point, hollow point, protected point, 
copper tube, and all the other forms 
of bullets of a given calibre and weight, 
if driven at a certain muzzle velocity, 
all have an exactly equal muzzle ki- 
netic energy. Theoretically, they have 
the same killing power, but everyone 
with field shooting experience knows 


, 
that in practice they have no such 
thing. | 


lees .30-1906 Springfield cartridge i 
will kill any game in America when 
properly loaded and the shots are ac- 
curately placed. Its popular loads vary 
but little in muzzle energy and theo- 
retical killing power. For instance, the 
150 grain bullet at 2.700 f.s. develops 
2,400 foot pounds mvzzle energy; the 
150 grain at 3,000 f.s., 3,000 foot 
pounds; the 180 grain at 2,700 f.s., 
2,900 foot pounds; the 220 grain at 
2,200 f.s., 2,300 foot pounds; the 220 
at 2,450 f.s., 2,900 foot pounds; and the 
tiny 110 grains at 3,500 f.s., 3,000 foot 
pounds. No one popular load varies 
much over 300 f.s. pounds or 11% from 
the average of all of them. 

But how they do vary in killing 
power! In some cases and on the 
smaller, but tough species of game and 
vermin, the .30-1906 full metal-cased 
service load is one of the poorest kill 





















ing combinations I have ever shot. I 
know this is rank heresy, and no man 
descended from a monkey would dare 
' claim such a thing, but there were a 
lot of old-time Republicans among my 
ancestors and I’m going to take a 
chance and tell some of the scandals 
that happen in the family. Remember, 
however, that they happened with full 
_metal-cased bullets. 


COUPLE of us like to shoot wood- 

chucks. It gives us an all sum- 
mer’s sport, much of it can be secured 
without even getting out of an auto- 
mobile, and it provides an almost end- 
less number of chances to test out dif- 
ferent loads. A woodchuck will stand 
more killing than any animal I know 
of in proportion to its size. It has a 
tough hide—so tough that you cannot 
cut a ’chuck’s throat or disembowel or 
dissect the animal with the average 
pocket knife. A thoroughly pulped 
’chuck feels like a hunk of liver in a 
canvas sack. The average late sum- 
mer animal probably weighs five to ten 
pounds. Old celebrities may go over 
fifteen, but I would like to see and 
shoot some of these thirty and forty- 
pound ’chucks we read of. In this 
shooting, which occurred in the last 
two weeks, two riflemen used the same 
National Match, telescopically sighted 
Springfield and 150 grain service loads: 
Every shot was from a rest or prone. 
Each was carefully spotted, both with 
the scope on the rifle and by the other 
shooter who had both Carl Zeiss bin- 
oculars and a rifle telescope. Dry dust 
instantly marked the location of each 
shot. We aimed high purposely on side 
shots to hit the spine or brain. 


’Chuck No. 1. Range 100 yards: 


Animal was walking down a hill. 
First bullet went over. Second appar- 
ently hit the heart. Animal never even 
kicked. Bullet made a pencil hole in 
both sides. It was a small woodchuck 
of this year’s crop. 

’Chuck No. 2: 

A good side shot at 
125 yards. First bul- 
let struck exactly 
where aimed and cut 
a streak of fur off 
the spine at the base 
of the neck. Animal 
turned around a cou- 
ple of times with a 
partly paralyzed and 
a very stiff neck and 
then crawled into its 
hole. Second shot 
was fired at about 
two inches of the top 
of its head peeping 
out of the hole. A 
very close high miss. 
Observer reported it 


was impossible to shoot any closer and 
not score. In about five minutes ’chuck 
came out and began to eat clover ap- 
parently undisturbed. Third shot fired 
at the animal was a broadside shot. 
Crosshairs held low down on body over 
heart. ’Chuck collapsed at the shot, 
fell over on his back and lay upside 
down with his legs spread out. When 
observer walked up to pick him up, 
’chuck got up and crawled into hole. 
No exterior bleeding. 


Shot No. 3: 


Head sticking out of hole. A close, 
high miss at 175 yards, Perfect line 
shot. 


Shot No. 4: 


‘Chuck running down hill at 200 
yards. One bullet apparently struck 
head, neck, or between _ shoulders. 
’Chuck knocked flat and lay partly par- 
alyzed in mouth of hole. Crawled in 
too far to reach when shooter got to 
hole fifteen minutes later. Heard 
*chuck gasping in hole and got hold of 
it once with a stick. 


Shot No. 4: 


First hit at 175 yards was at ’chuck 
running for hole. Bullet struck hind 
quarters, threw near hind leg straight 
out and apparently nearly tore it off, 
other hind leg paralyzed. Another hit 
in head or shoulders from above flat- 
tened ’chuck in mouth of hole. ’Chuck 
crawled in safely. No sound from hole. 
Observer reported this ’chuck dead on 
the spot, other ’chuck (No. 3) com- 
pletely disabled. Yet fifteen minutes 
later both ’chucks got in holes before 
shooters could ford a stream. 


Shot No. 5: 


Each rifleman made one high, close 
miss on same ’chuck inside of half an 


hour. Range 175 yards. Perfect line 
shots. 
Shot No. 6: 


Large ’chuck feeding in clover field 
at 100 yards. Twenty-two calibre match 
rifle used with solid bullet. First two 
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If a cat has nine lives, how many has a chuck? Ask any rifle crank! 


shots fired at brain were too high and 
missed. Third shot fired at lower part 
of neck. A perfect hit. Animal jumped 
about four feet, turned two complete 
flip flops and fell over in grass. Got 
up and crawled slowly to hole and lay 
down apparenty dead outside of hole. 
Observer walked up to get it when 
’chuck hissed at him at ten feet. While 
shooter was running up to kill the 
’chuck it crawled in hole too far to 
shoot. Farmer interfered at this stage 
and ’chuck had to be left to its fate. 
Spots of blood all over a space thirty 
feet long and ten feet wide. Bullet 
apparently cut jugular vein. A sure 
kill in most cases if observer had car- 
ried rifle. 


NE dead ’chuck in seven hits, six 

with 150 grain bullets, each hav- 
ing 2,400 foot pounds or over a ton of 
energy, is not a record to brag about. 
It need not be taken as indicative of 
average results, but it does show what 
happens sometimes. 


Oh yes, I know how the service bul- 
let tumbles and tears a large ragged 
hole. I have shot ’chucks in half with 
it, but very often it doesn’t tumble and 
in these cases it is less effective in 
many cases than the .22 long rifle bul- 
let which has only 60 to 80 foot pounds 
energy at 100 yards. The one ’chuck 
shot with the .22 showed far more ex- 
terior bleeding than was produced by 
the six hits from the Springfield, and 
the ’chuck surely paid more attention 
to what happened to him. 


A few hits such as recorded. above 
cannot be accepted as a true indication 
of what the average results will be on 
thousands of shots, but past shooting 
has indicated that the non-expanding 
.30 calibre spitzer metal-cased bullet 
at 2,700 f.s. or less is a mighty poor 
killer on woodchucks. Hollow point 
and expanding bullets, which will ac- 
tually expand after passing through 
one tough hide and six inches of flesh, 
will tear holes two 
inches to six inches 
in diameter in a 
’chuck and will usu- 
ally, but not always, 
stop him outside the 
hole. I recall once of 
putting a 170 grain 
match bullet through 
the ribs of a ’chuck 
at..125 yards. He 
dropped but tried to 
crawl in when I 
walked up. A second 
shot from above 
struck the middle of 
the skull just back 
of the ears. It did 
not stop the animal 
(Cont. on page 697) 
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SPENDING MONEY AT HOME 


HE game refuge movement is making highly 
satisfactory progress in several states with- 
out waiting for proposed Federal legislation, 

new Washington bureaus, or special forms of 
taxation. 

Pennsylvania easily leads with a $25,000,000 
appropriation for the purchase of cut over and 
forest lands. George N. Mannfield, Superinten- 
dent of Fish and Game for Indiana, reports that 
his commission has acquired 5,018 acres of land 
in Brown County for a reservation and that 3,000 
acres are being negotiated for at this time. Mary- 
land is making good progress toward a state 
reservation, and there are similar movements 
under way both north and south. 

In the long run it will prove more satisfactory 
to have the money collected from the sportsmen of 
a state expended within the state, rather than to 
turn it over to a Federal bureau in Washington 
to spend it when and where they will. Certainly 
it is a more American form of government. 
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A REAL CONSERVATION STEP 


SIGNIFICANT step in the cause of game 

propagation is indicated by the recent an- 

nouncement of the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany that the well-known Tennessee sportsman, 
Nash Buckingham, has been added to their staff to 
direct the company’s newly created department of 
game propagation. Few men have had wider ex- 
perience in marsh and upland game field than Mr. 
Buckingham, and his work in connection with the 
Tennessee State Game Commission has attracted 
much favorable comment. This move on the part. 
of one of the country’s largest ammunition manu- 
facturers and one of the acknowledged leaders in 
its field will come as a welcome surprise to those 
sportsmen who have been in the habit of thinking 
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of the big manufacturing organizations as indif- 
ferent to the interests of the sportsmen and con- 
cerned only with their own profits. It means that 
the Western Cartridge Company, at least, recog- | 
nizes that the sportsmen’s interest and its own are 
identical and that the full strength of all con- 
cerned including manufacturers, dealers and shoot- 
ers, must be put behind the movement if our hunt- 
ing and shooting is to be ultimately increased. 


This company has already had some experience 
in work of this sort in connection with propaga- 
tion of game on several of its extensive properties. 
It is hoped that such experimental work may de- 
velop sound and feasible practices which will make 
possible the successful adaptation of the idea on 
a large scale. All the information resulting from 
the study and experimental work which the 
Western Cartridge Company plans to undertake 
will be broadcast to interested parties. 
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GOVERNMENT AGAIN TO DISTRIBUTE 
BUFFALO 


OLLOWING the policy inaugurated last year, 
the Department of the Interior is again offer- 
ing to distribute surplus buffalo bulls from 

the great herd in the Yellowstone National Park. 
The herd, developed from a small nucleus placed 
in the Yellowstone several years ago, has increased — 
so rapidly that Congress granted the Department 
permission to dispose of the surplus. This year 
about 100 bulls can be spared. 


Application for buffalo bulls should be made di- 
rect to the Director of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
who, upon approving the request, will instruct the 
park superintendent to make shipment. 


Any person desiring a buffalo bull must pay the 
cost of catching and transporting it from the point 
of capture to its new home. The cost of captur- 
ing, crating, and transporting a buffalo from the 
buffalo farm to Gardiner, Montana, the shipping 
point, is approximately $80 or $85. To this must 
be added the express charges. <A buffalo will 
weigh from 1,200 to 2,500 pounds crated, but in 
considering express rates from Gardiner to the 
point of destination 2,000 pounds can be consid- 
ered as average weight. Based on these data ap- 
proximate rates of shipment can be obtained from 


_ the local express company. Shipments of buffalo 
, will be made in late September, October, and early 


November. 
Applicants for buffalo should state for what 


’ purpose the bison are desired and what facilities — 
, are available for their care. 


The age of animal 
desired should also be stated. 

Last fall 86 buffalo were distributed in this 
manner. 
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THE .SPELL OF THE FOREST 


LONE amidst fluted columns and green roofs 
the spell of the forest possesses man and 
mood. I have a peculiar feeling opposite to 

that of walking a city street, and am forced to 
leave estimates of towns and personalities. There 





is a return to creed and season, to a state of mind 
without the idols of fear and calamity and failure. 

The feet press earth with a kindly caress. The 
soul nears the magic and the inscrutable mystery 
of the trees, while the heart flutters close to that 
depth of life which earth and sky mean. The 
senses are speculative, interpretive, intuitive. In 
the forest, with all communication severed with 
the road leading townward, I am the man primally, 
then the nature lover, then the naturalist. 

Every vista down the tree-flanked lengths is full 
of meaning and rich in instruction, not only in 
what it represents but in the impression it arouses. 
Simplicity broods from the soft yielding carpet of 
needles to the sway of restless rafters—a simplic- 
ity plus a luxury of nature’s bric-a-brac. These 
touch the artistic instead of the utilitarian for 
their message of beauty is more appealing than a 
bare list of uses. Every scene is descriptive with 
a language of beauty which no man knows en- 
tirely. More than a patch of earth made beautiful 
with untamed growths and peopled with wild 
things, more than a word and a study and a 
science, the forest is a brotherhood. 
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PRESIDENT RESERVES ISLANDS FOR 
NEW WILD-LIFE REFUGE 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, by a recent Execu- 
tive Order, has withdrawn from settlement, 
location, sale, or entry, all islands owned by 

the United States in the Mississippi River between 
Rock Island, IJl., and Wabasha, Minn., and has re- 
served them for the use of the Department of 
Agriculture in connection with the establishment 
of the Upper Mississippi River Wild-Life and Fish 
Refuge. The islands are withdrawn in order that 
the Department of Agriculture may hold them as 
parts of the wild-life refuge from the start instead 
of having to buy them later from private owners. 
These islands, with other islands in the river north 
of Cairo, Ill., were first withdrawn from public 
entry in 1891 for the use of the War Department 
in connection with possible improvements of navi- 
gation on the Upper Mississippi, but were restored 
to entry and disposal by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, on April 25, 1925. The order of President 
Coolidge again retains under Government owner- 
ship all islands within the limits of the new wild- 
life refuge. 
ad © 


CAN ANYTHING OUTLAST WOOD? 


OTHING in the world of living things has 
N greater endurance than wood under certain 

favorable conditions. Even in the field of 
inorganic things it is probable than man can man- 
ufacture nothing that will last longer than wood, 
says the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University. 

We have wooden buildings in the United States 
that date from the beginning of our Colonial his- 
tory, but we must go to older countries to find 
the best examples of the long life of wood struc- 
tures. There are sacred temples in Japan built 
of wood 1,300 years ago. The timbers in West- 
minster Hall, London, have endured for 1,000 
years. The well-preserved wooden articles found 
in King Tut’s tomb date back at least 3,500 years. 
An excavation recently made in Washington, D. C., 


disclosed cypress stumps not less than 20,000 years 
old and may have an age of 200,000 years. 

C. L. Hill of the district office of Products in 
California, connected with the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, sent a sample of wood to the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, where it was identified as belonging to the 
famous Sequoia tree family, the giant trees of 
California, a species of tree that at one time grew 
in the forests of America from coast to coast. 
This piece of wood was discovered 500 feet under- 
ground during the digging of a tunnel in 1920. 
The log was buried in gravels of a Tertiary 
stream bed about 12 feet under the lava cap of the 
great flow which terminated the Tertiary period. 
The wood, therefore, is at least one million years 
old and was remarkable for its state of preserva- 
tion; except for the lighter springwood or sapwood 
on the outside of the log it had not materially de- 
teriorated. 
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G. A. LAWYER RESIGNS AS CHIEF 
U. S. GAME WARDEN 


EORGE A. LAWYER, who for nearly ten 
GC; years has been chief United States game 

warden in the adminstration of Federal laws 
protecting migratory birds, has tendered his resig- 
nation, effective September 15, 1925, and it has 
been accepted by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Lawyer gave as his reasons for the action that 
he wished to gratify a long-expressed desire to 
leave the Government service in order to look after 
private business affairs. Mr. Lawyer before his 
connection with the Department of Agriculture 
had been for several years president of the New 
York State Fish, Game, and Forest League. 
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CONFLICT 


AR from the world! So seems the woods to 
man. It is an old expression, old with men— 
a survival of the ancient longing for the mon- 
astery. I use it to express a freedom from the 
thrall of cities and the puny frets of men, and at 
the same time I am allured and yet a little ap- 
palled by the revelation of one of natures’ mys- 
teries. The discovery begins with the conflict be- 
tween the trees of the forest, and a deep probing 
into this affair finds that life among the trees com- 
pares with and parallels the lives of men. 

There is the intense struggle for survival, all 
the heights and depths of emotion. Life is a 
vicious lease for some, a beautiful: dream for 
others, a smooth current of happiness for a minor- 
ity. Here are ills and injuries of every descrip- 
tion, freaks that lampoon the grotesque and bi- 
zarre, trials that are courage incarnated, misfor- 
tunes that border the sympathetic and merciful, 
ambitions without pity and love, a domineering by 
a few strong growths over the weak, all the gamut 
of life. 

If man thinks he has a monopoly of troubles, 
let him go out into the open spaces, let him read, 
study, ponder. Unending this social war is, and 
disturbed with lives bad, good, indifferent. The 
aristocrats and masses, the parasites and sinners, 
the saints and degenerates—a motely crew are 
these; yet they make up this primitive domain as 
assorted men make up the mortal world. 
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Luggage Carrier for Autos 


CONVENIENT running board 

carrier for all sorts of luggage 
can be made from heavy canvas which 
will not scar the finish of the car and 
will have quite a capacity. 

The length and width of the canvas 
bag can be determined by the width 
of the running board and the bag can 
be made as long as desired. First cut 
out a pattern in paper of the base and 
back and front in one strip, so that the 
top of the strip folds over to form the 
flap which can be strapped down on 
the front of the bag. The two sides 
can then be cut to fit and sewed to 
form the ends of the bag. 
The single strip forming the 
base, back and front being in 


one piece, eliminates any 
seams and makes it water- 
proof and durable. The ends 


of the bag should be double- 
stitched to give strength. 

Two leather straps with 
buckles can be sewed or riveted 
“to the front of the bag to hold 
the front flap down. If the 
straps are made long it will 
allow for plenty of space for 
packing luggage in the bag. 
The weight of the luggage 
will hold the bag on the run- 
ning board and two bent metal 
hooks attached to the bag by 
straps will hold the top of the 
bag in place if hooked over 
the body of the car. The 
metal hooks can be wrapped in cloth 
to prevent marring the finish of the 
car. The leather straps can be riveted 
to the lower end of the metal hooks 
and then made long enough to allow 
for sewing the other ends of the straps 
to the top of the bag. 

If one wishes to have one door of 
the car free to be opened, the bag 
should be made of a length that will 
not cover both doors of the car. To 
make the bag absolutely waterproof, 
it can be soaked in waterproofing 
liquid which you can get from auto 
camp supply houses. This will also 
make it dustproof, as it will fill up 
the pores of the canvas. When driv- 
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ing over dusty roads even close woven 
canvas are treated with some water- 
proofing liquid. 


Camp Closet 


NE can make a very usable closet 

for the camp site out of canvas 
sides with wood shelves tacked to the 
sides. The canvas sides allow the closet 
to be folded compactly when en route. 
Canvas or rope loops tacked to the top 
board will form convenient support for 
the closet either hung up on some tree 
or the tent pole. If one is making 


camp for several days, it may be ad-' 





visable to cut four forked sticks and 
run two cross sticks through the loops. 
The forked sticks can be driven into 
the ground, making a firm support for 
the closet. The weight of the goods 
placed on the shelves will hold the 
closet down. If one cares to sew on a 
front flap along the front sides, tacked 
to the top board and lower end of flap 
free, the closet has a cover which will 
keep out dust and rain. Quite often 
one can place the closet near the tent 
with the front in the lee, so that lit- 
tle dust will be blown into the closet. 
Light weight canvas should be used, 
and one can sew it together on the 


home sewing machine, using heavy 





needle and thread in the sewing ma- 
chine. 

Copper tacks are best for attaching 
the sides of the closet to the board 
shelves as they do not rust and dis- 
color the canvas in case of rain. 





Auto Camp Wall Pocket 


SUITABLE square of light 

weight canvas can be used as the 
back of the wall pocket, with strips 
sewed along it to form pockets of vary- 
ing sizes. Three eyelets sewed along 
the top through which rope or canvas 
loops can be tied, will make it easy to 
support inside the tent. Hung along 
the side of the tent, it takes 
up little room and is quite 
convenient for placing camp 
articles together. 


Rubber Cement 


URE India rubber 4 ounces, 

powdered asphaltum % 
ounce. Put in a tin can and 
add six times the amount of 
benzine. Let it stand three or 
four days, then work it with 
a stick and add benzine, stir- 
ring well until it is of the con- 
sistency of honey. It should 
always be covered, except 
when stirring. To use it scrape 
the polish from the rubber, 
then apply the cement to both 
patch and boat or garment. 
Dry one-half hour, then apply an- 
other coat and press on the patch. 
Keep it away from the fire, it is ex- 
plosive. 

One-half pound of bisulph. of car- 
bon, three handfuls of gutta percha; 
put in a wide-mouthed -bottle; shake 
frequently; at the end of two weeks 
strain through a cloth, return to bot- 
tle and cork tightly, for reasons that 
will be obvious. To apply, first dry 
the article, then smear the cement on 
and allow it to evaporate before bring- 
ing edges together. After it has be- 
come light-colored in spots, warm and 
bring edges together; stand away for 
a while and the job is complete. 
JOSEPH C, GRUBB. 
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Protecting Canvas 


ECAUSE treatments designed to 

protect canvas against moisture 
and mildew do not, as a rule, prevent 
the injurious effects of sunlight on the 
fibre, the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture tried out the usual waterproofing 
mixtures with the addition of other 


substances for protection against sun-, 


light and found that earth pigments, 
such as are commonly used in paints, 
are effective. The protection consists 


in ¢onserving the strength of the fab- 
ric and undoubtedly this results in 
keening out the light. 

Since several pigments are suitable, 
there is more or less freedom of choice 





as to color. For a buff to khaki color, 
use yellow ochre; for a darker buff or 
light brown, use raw sienna; for dark 
red or reddish brown, use burnt sienna; 
for olive brown, use raw umber; and 
for a dark brown, use burnt umber. 

The formulas for waterproofing can- 
vas may. be used with the addition of 
one of the earth pigments, using one 
pound, either dry or ground in linseed 
oil, to each gallon of the prepared so- 
lution. Or one of the following formu- 
las may be used instead: 


Formula I 
Dark or yellow petrolatum. .8% pounds 


Beeswaxiendeats deere a. . 1% pounds 
CASONNGIS acoso Woe ea... 3 gallons 
ICTOSENCmEceetcieicioke sit n+ « =» 2 gallons 


Earth pigment (dry or ground 
in linseed oil), to each gal- 
lon of prepared solution. ..1 pound 
Formula II 
Asphalt (petroleum or Bermu- 


(LOZ) Marder na eer tele re, « 7% pounds 
Dark or yellow petrolatum 

(vaseline))ie era ccc at trates « 2% pounds 
(ep obbere =. So) >. i 3 gallons 
JOT OSEN Chaerneta ty sila oc hcudieay ess. + 3 2 gallons 


Earth pigment (dry or ground 

in linseed oil), to each gal- 

lon of prepared solution...1 pound 

The quantities given in the two for- 
mulas are sufficient for treating about 
40 square yards of canvas when 
brushed on one side and can be in- 
creased or decreased in proportion 
as required. Can- 
vas treated with 
Mixture II will 
probably be some- 
what more water- 
resistant than if 


ture I, but it will 


also be darker 
because of the 
asphalt. 

Since asphalt is 
usually cheaper, 
especially when 
used in large 


amounts, this for- 
mula may’ be pve- 
ferred. 


treated with Mix- — 


cometh de 
" 


frigate: S 


For canvas that remains in a fixed 
position, as, for instance, permanent 
wagon covers, boiled linseed oil con- 
taining 1 pound of pigment to the gal- 
lon can be used. This treatment stif- 
fens the canvas and is, therefore, not 
suitable for covers that are frequently 
folded. Lamp black was found to be 
one of the best protective pigments for 
use with linseed oil, giving the most 
flexible coating. Aluminum bronzing 
powder and, for a white color zine 
oxide are also good, but the latter stif- 
fens the canvas more than any of the 
other pigments tried. 





Mildewed Tents 


O remove mildew, whitewash the 
tent with a weak solution of chlo- 
rine of lime. Add salt to make it stick. 
A strong solution will rot the cloth. 
Two pounds of slacked lime to a barrel 
of soft water is the right proportion. 





Waterproof for Cordage Fabrics 


AKE of pulverized potash, alum 

and crushed acetate of lead, each 
20 parts, bicarbonate of potassium and 
Glauber’s salt, each 12 parts, and pour 
over this mixture 3,000 parts of soft 
water, all by weight. Also dissolve 
separately in an equal quantity of wa- 
ter 9 parts of oleine soap, and then 
mix both solutions. The articles are 
left in this solution until thoroughly 
saturated, allowed to drain, dried, 
brushed, and finally pressed. For linen, 
leather and wood, add margarine, 6 
parts, and for cotton or paper some 
gelatine, 3 parts, and resin, 6 parts. 
Impregnation with this preparation, it 
is claimed, does not injure the colors. 
Alum and sugar of lead alone, or alum 
and caoutchouc, can be used for the 
same purpose. 





Stiff Boots 


Ihe: prevent wet boots from becom- 

ing stiff, rub them with a good 
dressing of castor oil just before they 
are thoroughly dry. To soften stiff 
boots, soak them in water and treat as 
above. Never put wet boots near a fire 
to dry; they should be dried slowly. 
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Staunch as a@ graven image. 


lar Bluff at seven o’clock on a 

north-bound ’Frisco train for a 
two days’ quail hunt in Stoddard 
County. In the baggage car I had 
three pointers that would instantly 
arrest the attention of any sportsman. 
However, they were all young fellows 
and only partially trained. An old re- 
liable pointer was left at home to re- 
cuperate from a week’s hard work he 
had just gone through. 


Dressed in my hunting togs, I was 
making good use of the smoking car 
when the train stopped at Idlewild, a 
station which was, at that time, south- 
east Missouri’s Mecca for duck hunt- 
ers. A gentleman, dressed in duck 
hunter’s garb, came through the car, 
stopped opposite me, held out his hand 


Oy December evening I left Pop- 


and said, “How-do-you-do, sir? My 
name is Clark.” He was just the sort 
of fellow one instinctively likes. I re- 


plied, ““How-do-you-do, Mr. Clark? My 
name is Welker; share my seat.” He 
stated that he had been duck hunting, 
and when loading a very satisfactory 
day’s kill into the baggage car, he saw 
three attractive looking bird dogs, and 
observing my dress, took me to be their 
master. 


LARK was a seasoned and experi- 

enced sportsman and I am sure I 
make no mistake when I say we both 
had that feeling of kinship which 
unites the lovers of dog and gun, the 
country over, into one great brother- 
hood. Clark impressed me as being 
one of those noblemen we do not meet 
at every turn, and by the way, I have 
a sneaking idea that I usually know a 
sportsman when I see him. We ex- 
changed reminiscences until within a 
few miles of my destination. I felt 
like extending him an invitation to 
take a day afield with me, and have 
always been glad I did it. He knew 
my invitation was prompted by a genu- 
ine desire to spend a day with him fol- 
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lowing the dogs, so he readily accept- 
ed. The day set was one three weeks 
hence and near the end of the season. 
The whistle sounded for my station, 
we hastily said good-bye to each other 
and Clark went on his way to St. Louis 
(that is where he lives) and I to my 
shooting ground. I would like to tell 
you about those two days also, for they 
were filled with those pleasures found 
only when working spirited young bird 
dogs. 


(AE eight o’clock one evening a 
week later, my telephone rang. 
It was Clark on long distance. He in- 
formed me that the evening weather 
report indicated very severe weather 
would strike us within the next forty- 
eight hours and if we did any quail 
shooting, we had better do it ahead of 
the impending northerrer. I readily 
agreed to go next day and Clark said, 
“You turn in for a good night’s rest. 
On my arrival, I’ll go to the Ducker 
Hotel, and you meet me there in the 
morning.” Within an hour Clark was 
aboard a fast train rapidly covering 
the one hundred sixty-five miles be- 
tween St. Louis and. Poplar Bluff. 
My reliable pointer, Old Joe, a vete- 


Following 
Bob White 
in Arkansas 


A Good Day’s Hunt 
With Pointers 


By WEB WELKER 


ran of several seasons, was a very large 
white and lemon dog. In fact, he was 
so large that his size really detracted 
from his appearance. He was the 
largest pointer I have ever seen, but 
let me say here, the Almighty wasted 
no raw material in putting that dog 
together, for he was as good as he 
was big. 


ie the field he has few equals and, I 
venture to say, rarely a superior. 
Early next morning I telephoned 
Clark at the hotel. He assured me 
he was “on his toes” and had an 
itching trigger finger. Thirty minutes 
later Old Joe and I stalked into the 
hotel lobby. Clark was drowsily loung- 
ing in an easy chair. I shall never 
forget the look of disappointment in 
his face when he gave Old Joe the 
“once over.” He promptly made in- 
quiry about the young dogs he had seen 
on the train, and said he had looked 
forward to a day with those dogs. I 
felt sure of my judgment in selecting 
Old Joe for our day, so Clark’s veiled 
suggestion went over my head. 
We loaded guns, ammunition and 
lunch into the car, carefully blanketed 
Old Joe and placed him in the tonneau 





In another year these youngsters will know all about quail. 





and were off for a thirty-five mile drive 
to the Arkansas Line. In Arkansas 
the bag limit was twenty-five birds. 
Though I never care to make big kills, 
I was exceedingly anxious that Clark 
take plenty of birds back to St. Louis. 


yee morning was bright but cold 
and crisp. The weatherman had 
evidently considered our convenience 
and timed the coming bad weather ac- 
cordingly. Clark was so dubious about 
the prospect of having any 
shooting over Old Joe that he 
could not conceal his disappoint- 
ment. He slumped down beside 
me in the car and manifested 
very little interest in the scenery 
along the route, and none what- 
ever in he rapidly nearing end 
of the trail. We had been driv- 
ing for an hour and had reached 
a point well over the line, when 
two birds sailed across the road 
directly in front of the car. I 
brought the car to an abrupt 
stop. Clark was almost asleep 
and so cold he could hardly stir. 
When informed two birds had 
crossed the road and lit’not more 
than one hundred feet south of 
it, he inquired, ‘‘Reckon we can 
kick ’em up?” 

Joe was first unloaded and sent 
in the direction of the birds. Be- 
fore we had our guns assembled, 
he was on a very stylish point. 
A little fire came into Clark’s 
eyes. I remained in the road 
and told Clark to take the shot. 
As he walked alongside the dog, 
one quail came up. Clark was in 
action very quickly—bang, bang, 
bang, and the bird was un- 
touched. I had an easy shot and 
killed it just as it swung across 
the road. Joe moved on a few 
yards and froze on the other bird. 
Two shots from Clark’s auto- 
matic failed to register and I 
dropped that bird within ten feet 
of where the first one fell. Right 
there I did some talking to my- 
self after this fashion, “Holy 
mackerel, that poor fellow, start- 
ing out to shoot quail at his time 
in life (he will not see forty-five 
‘again) when he can’t hit a flock of 
barns.” 


Y conclusion was, that if he had 

just given me a fair demonstra- 
tion of his markmanship, he evidently 
violated the law as well as sportsmen’s 
ethics in buying the ducks he loaded 
into the baggage car a week previous. 
It only adds to the chagrin of a novice 
to “kid” him about his shooting so I 
remained silent. 


Joe crossed to the north side of the 


find all my birds.” u 
’ two, and Joe brought in two more. The 


highway and roaded a short distance 
when a large covey flushed from open 
ground. They settled in a little briar 
thicket about one hundred yards dis- 
tant. Joe was frozen on point before 
we were half way to the thicket. Clark 
took the left side and I the right. The 
birds came out in every direction. 
With four shots I accounted for two 
birds. Clark was shooting in the op- 
posite direction, and emptied his auto- 
matic. His shots were so close to- 





Bob White, beloved of all who follow field 
Sports. 


gether that I was positive it was the 
work of an amateur. Joe promptly re- 
trieved my birds at command. Clark 
exclaimed, “Bring Old Joe here, I can’t 
He had picked up 


location where each bird fell, conclu- 


sively proved that no two of them were 


killed by a single shot. fetid 

Right then and there a readjustment 
of appraisements took place... Clark 
would have wagered his last dollar on 
Joe, and I decided that Clark had 


_ cold I guess.” 
_ bate the same side of the question, 


looked at quail over a gun barrel be- 
fore. Nor was I mistaken, for he is 
truly an accomplished quail _ shot. 
Feeling sure of my ground and that 
I would not ruffle his feelings, < said, 
“Clark, explain how you missed those 
two birds while ago.” He said, “Oh 
that fellow Volstead has made this 
warming up process very slow. I was 
We both chose to de- 


“Why a Volstead?” and after a brief 
but heated and one-sided discus- 
sion, we followed the dog. 


HAVE never taken any stock 

in this prevalent line of “bunk” 
that a dog does not reason. 
Years of experience have brought 
me to the irresistible conclusion 
that, if a dog’s conduct is the 
prompting of instinct, and man’s 
that of reason, then some dogs’ 
instinct is of much higher order 
than lots of folks’ reason. How- 
ever, I am not ready to concede 
that dogs are mind readers, yet, 
on that December day Joe seemed 
to share my anxiety to prove 
that he was a bird dog of rare 
qualities. He was on dress pa- 
rade all day. Clark would have 
willingly made a substantial re- 
duction in his pocket change to 
have taken that dog back to St. 
Louis as his own property. 

We crossed a narrow strip of 
woods to a field containing about 
six hundred acres. Through the 
field ran two sloughs each one 
averaging about twenty feet in 
width, and grown up with weeds 
and small brush. The other 
ground was practically level, had 
been farmed by a number of dif- 
ferent tenants the past season, 
in several patches of cotton, corn, 
wheat, peas and sorghum. From 
the top of the fence we viewed 
the field and decided we had 
found the “Promised Land.” Our 
expectations ran high and we 
were not disappointed. 

In one bound Joe cleared the 
fence a few rods south of us. 
When he hit the ground he ap- 
peared to have established con- 
tact with a magnet. He was flat on 
his belly, frozen on point. We walked 
in front of the dog and were rewarded 
by a covey of twenty or twenty-five 
birds. 


ACH of us took a toll of two. The 
others scattered along one of the 
aforesaid sloughs. On our way to 
them, Joe located another covey in 
heavy crabgrass. It was a smaller 
covey. An expenditure of seven shots 


(Continued on page 704) 
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Bath houses at Medicine Hot Springs, Bitterroot National Forest. 


USED to feel that going camping 

meant abandoning all the normal 

conditions of living. On my first 
trip alone into the woods I carried 
bread, salt, and a blanket. Sometimes 
I punished myself with hardships, 
merely for the joy of it. I would go 
back to primitive conditions, and even 
now I cannot quite reconcile myself, as 
a matter of conscience, to the countless 
things that add to the comfort, con- 
venience, or elaborateness of a trip into 
the woods; for example, folding chairs 
and a folding table as part of a camp- 
ing outfit for touring. ~ 

The automobile is a marvelous thing. 
Containing a score, or thirty-six, or 
fifty or seventy horsepower, the driver 
controls the machine with a pressure 
of his foot on the accelerator, or a 
twist of his little finger. It carries a 
greater weight than the old prairie 
schooner wagon over the same prairie 
trails, and it traverses miles in an hour 
that in “hose old days took a team a 
day to ‘cavel. Where we see now the 
bones of horses and cattle that died of 
thirst trying to cross a vast arid land, 
the automobile goes over in three or 
four hours run. But there is on some 
of those old trails, jeopardy that a 
broken axle may bring down upon the 
heads of complaisant tourists, thirst 
first and then hunger, and the dread 
pr:vation of a two or three days’ tramp 
to the nearest ranch. 

Food for immediate consumption is 
a matter of day-to-day purchase in the 
stores of the cities and villages along 
the trails. One may well purchase 
cookies, bread, meat, and the rest at 
ranches where there are no towns. But 
there should be in reserve a number.of 
days rations, either as raw material 
for stews, gravies, soups, potpies, flap- 
jacks, and all the other “cooked meal” 
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stock ingredients, or as emergency 
lunches, which include canned sardines, 
tuna, salmon, dried beef, peanut but- 
ter, crackers, etc. Ham, bacon, Irish 
and sweet potatoes, carrots, and other 
vegetables may be mentioned. Also, 
such easily obtained and _ prepared 
canned goods as corn, peas, tomatoes, 
peaches, pears, etc., are worth consid- 
ering. Indeed, all the food that one 
is accustomed to eat at home may well 
be listed, and when the cook grows 
skilled, the open fire with a sheet iron 
hood oven will supply all the list 
worth having. We roasted beef, broiled 
steaks, made milk gravy, warmed up 
canned stuffs, cooked hash, oyster 
stews, and the rest in camp. Biscuits 
—hot bread—are within reach. 

Conditions make the food vary from 
region to region, however. From the 
maple syrup in pickle bottles beside the 
roads in New England to the drip of 
ribbon cane molasses in Louisiana, one 
finds “sweetening” according to one’s 
delight. Honey, sorgum, fruit butters, 
have their native homes where the pass- 
ing tourists may patronize the local 
industries. 


IR map of the country is worth 
studying, just to learn where to 
buy the country’s products at their 
savory best. We stopped, here and 
there, and bought watermelons off the 
vine. We found genuine home-cooking 
in the lunch booths beside the road. 
And we paid exactly the same price for 
oranges in California that we paid in 
New York state, so delightfully have 
the orange eaters been treated alike. 
But we learned, after a time, to find 
“spots” and “seconds” and “ripes” at 
ten or twenty cents a dozen, instead 
of eighty cents, as fixed. 
. Eggs are bought by the big cold stor- 


Food Supply 
for the 
Auto Camper 


Getting One’s Larder 

Along the Way Offers 

Great Possibilities for 
Variety 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


age speculators in the remotest corners 
of the country. The day when the tra- 
veler bought eggs for ten cents a dozen 
at the farm house has gone by. Chick- 
ens vary in price, however, from fifty 
cents each to thirty cents or more a 
pound. 


EESE are scorned as food in some 

sections, and in others are priced 
above anything else. The tame turkey 
crop can be tried in the home country 
of turkeys for from thirty-five cents a 
pound, up to the conventional seventy 
or eighty cents a pound, in holiday 
season. 

There are regions where great flocks 
of sheep insure the best of lamb and 
mutton in the local butcher shops. 
Trust an old cattle man to demand that 
the local butcher have good beef, or 
that fine delicacy, meat from an ani- 
mal too old to be a veal, too young to 
be beef. 

Keeping tabs on the country, one lo- 
cates sausage at twenty cents a pound, 
which is real sausage, and it is feasi- 
ble to find mast fed (acorns and such) 


“meat to remind one of the days before 


hogs were pen-fattened, and leef stall 
fed. The tourist may go into the lands 
where good eating is to be had, and en- 
joy the old-time flavors, with modern 
cleanliness and delicacy. 

One expects too much, some time. 
Approaching the Pacific ocean, we an- 
ticipated oysters. Our mouths watered 
for them. We had visions of delicious 
milk stews, bakes, fries, and the rest. 
Well, we rolled dowr. into a seashore 
town, and at a “sea food” emporium, 
found that oysters were seventy-five 
cents a dozen—the best Louisiana oys- 
ters at that! And then, when we had in 
mind fish, those we ate had a most de- 

(Continued on page 694) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


A Forest Tragedy 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


GOVERNMENT trapper on one 

of the National Forests of East- 

ern Oregon set out a string of traps 
one day last summer. There were sev- 
eral traps placed about ten feet apart. 
About a week later, he visited his trap- 
line. He found a male bobcat in one, 
and in the trap next a female bobcat, 
dead, with one of her hindquarters 
partly eaten off, which had been fresh- 
ly done. Near her was a half-eaten 
rabbit which did not seem to have been 
touched for several days, as the ex- 
posed raw flesh was dried and dark- 
ened. Near the female was a live bob- 
eat kitten, which took to a tree on the 
approach of the trapper. The traps 
containing the male and female cats 
were about 10 feet apart; the two cats 
could not come within 4 or 5 feet of 
each other while trapped. What hap- 
pened here? What were the details of 
this forest tragedy? No one knows, 
but this is what may have happened: 
The male and female cats, with the 
kitten, were passing the trap-line. The 
female stepped in one and was caught. 
The male and the kitten stayed close 
by for perhaps a day or so, and then 


the male went away and caught a rab- 
bit for his mate. She ate a part of it, 
but gangrene probably set in from her 
leg in the trap and the mother died. 
Afterwards, the male got caught in 
the nearby trap. The kitten remained 
by his mother and, rather than starve 
and refusing to eat the rabbit which 
was no longer fresh and perhaps taint- 
ed, he fed on the hindquarters of his 
mother, possibly before her body be- 
came cold. 

Or, did the mother eat a part of the 
rabbit and then later attempt to gnaw 
off her own leg caught by the trap? 
Or maybe the male tried to do this be- 
fore he was caught? Perhaps the kit- 
ten was attempting to perform this 
operation when the mother died. Who 
can make a better guess? 

JOHN D. GUTHRIE, 
Portland, Oregon. 





A Texas Hunt 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| HAVE been a reader of FOREST AND 
SrreaAM for several years, but have 
never read any hunting or fishing 
stories from this part of the Lone Star 
State. 


Here is an account of a trip my 
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Lynx trapped by a forest ranger. 
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pal and I took down on the Rio Grande 
last November. 

We had been planning this trip all 
the year so we had everything in shape 
for the 20th of November. We had 
two hundred miles to go, so we left 
Nixon about four A. M. in our little 
Ford truck. When we got to the place 
just before sun down and found ten 
hunters already camped there we felt 
very blue over our prospects for a good 
hunt. I told my pal, T. K. Littleton, 
to go over to a certain big creek about 
a mile from the old ranch and see if 
there was any water there, so we could 
move over there the next morning. He 
took his gun along hoping to see some- 
thing. I started a fire and was pre- 
paring supper when I heard a shot— 
did not think much about it, however, 
thought probably he had shot at a 
coyote. When I heard a second shot, 
then a call, I knew he had killed some- 
thing, so I picked up my flashlight and 
and rifle and started in his direction. 

After walking about one half mile 
through brush and pears taller than 
my head, I found T. K. the picture of 
gloom. He informed me he had shot a 
yearling deer, but was afraid to bring 
him in on account of so many men 
being in camp. We discussed the situa- 
tion and finally decided to hang it up 
out there and take it to camp in the 
morning. 

We walked about sixty steps from 
where we were standing, and guess 
what he had done. He had killed a 
‘twenty-two point buck weighing one 
hundred forty-seven pounds dressed, 
and one sixteen point buck weighing 
one hundred sixty-seven pounds dressed, 
both dead as mackeral. 

After the joy and excitement of the 
killing had passed, we began to worry 
about getting the old fellows to camp. 
We could not get our car there through 
the thick brush and we certainly could 
not carry them, so what was to be 
done? Finally, we decided to hang the 
big one and carry the small one to 
camp. We dressed them both, found a 
tree and hung Mr. 16 point buck out 
of reach of the coyotes and started to 
camp with the small one. 

Well, you fellows who have tried to 
pack a deer any distance at all know 
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what we were up against. We cut a 
pole, tied his legs together and swung 
him on the pole. We had two guns to 
carry, so T. K. carried them and one 
end of tne pole, while I carried the 
other end and the flashlight. Now 
maybe you don’t think we had one fine 
job! Mr. Deer seemed light when we 
started, but by the time we had gone 
two hundred yards he seemed to weigh 
two hundred, and before we got to 
camp I knew he would tip the scales at 
five hundred. Of course before, after 
and during supper the other hunters 
had to admire the old fellow, and when 
they heard of the other one they in- 
sisted on bringing him in also. T. K. 
and I ‘had enough for one day, after 
traveling two hundred miles and get- 
ting two big old moss heads, so we went 
to bed and dreamed of the big hunt we 
would make next day. 

When next day came we did not hunt 
until afternoon, but about three-thirty 
we started on a seven-mile jaunt to a 
place we considered desirable hunting 
grounds. When we got there T. K. 
went to the northeast and I went 
northwest. The brush was so very 
thick we could not see very far ahead, 
so we welcomed every little bare spot. 


We hadn’t been separated long when 
I heard T. K. open up about a mile 
east of me, I chanced to be on one of 
those few open spots, so sat down hop- 
ing something would happen. I have 
often got a shot that way when there 
is shooting off to one side, just wait and 
chances are you will get a shot. I had 
been there about ten minutes when I 
saw an old buck and a doe coming over 
the hill straight toward me, and my 
but he was a dandy. Some of you 
know what it is to wait for a deer to 
come upon you especially when you see 
him all the while. He was coming from 
the east. He would lope a short dis- 
tance then stop and look back. I said 
to myself, now when the old boy crosses 
that ravine I am going to let him have 
it. I had a fine knee rest, and just as 
he crossed the ravine he stopped dead 
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The result of the Texas hunt. 
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still only about one hundred yards from 
me. Oh, I could already see him falling, 
but he did not, I shot, and off ran the 
old buck. I threw in another cartridge 
and as he was running a little to one 
side and around me I felt almost sure 
of him. At the third shot he tumbled 
over, I ran up to him and bled him, 
then I looked for the places I had shot 
him, and I had only hit him once and 
guess that was the third one, for his 
neck was broken. I guess it was an 
accident since I missed him when he 
was standing dead still. I had him 
anyway, and oh the joy of bringing 
him down. My, but he was a beauty, 
twelve points, and weighed about one 
hundred thirty-seven pounds dressed. 

I hunted up my pal and found he had 
killed a nice little six point buck, run- 
ning shot at about eighty-five yards. 
Of course, we thought we had done a 
good one-half day’s work, so get our 
little truck, managed to get up close to 
our kill and hauled them in. 

We left home to be gone a week, but 
T. K. had killed his limit, so we rolled 
out for home the next day. 

This is a picture of the deer after 
we got home two of the tiredest but 
happiest boys you ever saw. 


G. O. PATTON, Nixon, Texas. 


Take the Youngsters Along 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Dp” you ever get on a pair of snow 
shoes and with two or three of 
your youngsters, girls included, and all 
on snow shoes, go hunting the snow 
shoe rabbit of northern New England? 
If you have never had such experience, 
you have missed a real thrill, yes, 
dozens of real thrills. Last winter, 
along toward the end of February, we 
all went on just such a hunt, and when 
our appetites told us it was noon, we 
had lunch beside a big fire in the heart 
of a great frozen and snow-clad New 
Hampshire swamp. If you have done 
this, perhaps you never had a young- 
ster, and a girl at that, pick a rabbit 





off right in front of you. That’s just 
what happened to me and how the kids 
did laugh at me, so Dad had to get one 
more on the way home, and I got my 
last chance as a rabbit on the jump 
started to cross'an old sled road after 
we had called the dogs off. This rabbit 
was a stray one, started by one of the 
girls who was coming in from the lower 
end of the swamp, and I took a snap 
shot at him with my favorite Ithaca 
and rolled him over. 

Lots of hunters think it’s easy to hit 
a rabbit, perhaps it is, but when there 
are thick spruce and hemlock on both 
sides of a narrow woods road, you have 
to do a pretty quick and accurate snap 
shot if he is on the jump and if you 
stop him. I have missed them and seen 
them missed a good many times by 
good men, men who are called extra 
good shots. 

Some of your readers need remind- 
ing that their youngsters are old 
enough to take along on those hunting 
trips and remember, the girls may like 
to hunt as well as the boys, so don’t 
overlook the girls. 

A. E. JACQUITH, Rumney, N. H. 
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Diana of New England gets a coon. 





What’s Wrong? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| AM the owner of two English call 

ducks, one mallard drake, and one 
duck and two drakes that are half mal- 
lard and half call. 

These ducks seem to call plenty 
around home, but last fall we had them 
out, and although there were many 
ducks flying, our ducks wouldn’t call or 
even notice them. We were well hid, 
so I know they were not kept away by 


us. We hardly got a shot that day. 
The decoys took to the water readily 
and swam and dived and seemed to be 
having a good time, but when a crane 
or gull flew over they would crouch and 
hide as if it were a hawk. 

Later we took only two Susie ducks 
out, but we got no better results. 

I am a subscriber for your fine jour- 
nal and I am asking you if you can 
please help me out by telling me how 
I can get my ducks to call as others do. 


FRANK Sprott, Memphis, Tenn. 


American Canoe Association 
Announcements 


ARTICLE 4 
SECTION I 


Honorary Members may be elected 
by a unanimous vote of the Executive 
Committee meeting in October or No- 
vember. 

The Honorary Membership list may 
be revised every two years by the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

C. F. WoLtTN, 
A. C. A. 798. 
Proposed Amendments to Racing Regu- 
lations of American Canoe Association, 
as published in the 1926 Year Book. 
Rule II, Sec. 4: 

Strike out “Not over two-thirds of 

the allowed sail area of sailing ca- 

noes shall be carried in on mast.” 
Substitute: 

Not more than two-thirds of the al- 

lowed sail area of sailing canoes 

shall be carried in on sail. 
Rule V, New Sec. 5: 

No sail shall be carried, the height 
of whose peak above the water-line 
exceeds the total length of the canoe 
upon which it is used. Sails made 
prior to the passage of this rule shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Renumber present sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 

to read 6, 7, 8, 9 respectively. 

H. DUDLEY MurpHy, 
A. C. A. 1785. 


Lands Large Trout in Big 
¥, Asquam Lake 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE largest lake trout caught in Big 

Asquam Lake was brought in by 
H. A. Reed of Northfield, Mass. The 
trout weighed 18 pounds and 12 ounces 
and was 37 inches long. It was caught 
in what is known as the Broads, Big 
Asquam. 

It took Mr. Reed 30 minutes to land 
the fish. Many persons from this sec- 
tion drove to his home to view the 
trout, which was a handsome one. Mr. 
Reed spends his Summers on the shore 
of Little Asquam, and fishing is one of 


his favorite pastimes. ,, scat) 
,’ 


Holderness, N. H. 





Elmer Starner (left) receives the 1925 G. A. H. cup from Mr. Brooks, 








president of Amateur Shooters’ Association. 


Elmer Starner Wins the G. A. H. 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


A REPUTATION for being a good 
fellow, a good business man and 
a booster for your home town is some 
reputation, in fact it’s a reputation 
any man may be proud of, but it is only 
a local reputation. 

A national reputation is quite an- 
other thing, and most of us think of 
a national reputation as something 
which requires many more years of 
hard work to attain. Yet, Elmer Star- 


Mr. H. A, Reed and his big lake trout. 


ner, proprietor of the century old Clin- 
ton House, the hotel in Ithaca, N. Y., 
noted for its six stately and beautiful 
pillars, worked industriously for over a 
third of a century to earn a living, 
raise a family and build up his home 
town of Ithaca in the Finger Lakes 
Region of Central New York. And, in 
one short day, without even suspecting 
what the day was to bring forth, Elmer 
Starner won a national, yes, a world- 
reputation, and a U. S. Championship 
with it. 

It happened this way. Mr. Starner 
wanted a week’s rest away from his 
hotel business, so he put his Ithaca in 
a case, and, for the first time, went 
out to Dayton, Ohio, to that greatest 
of all shoots, the Grand American 
Handicap. And, because his trap 
shooting experience began only about 
four years ago, Mr. Starner expected 
nothing more than a happy week shoot- 
ing and visiting with the best shots 
in the U. S. and Canada. 

Nothing more than that happened 
until the very last day when the Clas- 
sic, which crowns its winner as cham- 
pion of champions, was shot off by 
about 750 of the best target shots in 
the world, and after it was all over, 
the most surprised shooter of them all 
was the winner, Elmer Starner, of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

The winner of the Grand American 
Handicap was awarded a costly and 
elaborate silver loving cup and $1,150 
in cash. He was met on his return 
home by the citizens of Ithaca and es- 
corted to his hotel, the Clinton House, 
The press from ocean to ocean her- 
alded Elmer Starner as the new cham- 
pion of champions, and through it all 
Elmer Starner is to-day, as he was be- 
fore, the most modest man in the city 


of Tthaca. . weHUSIAST,” Ithaca, Neate 
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The Weights of Big Bears 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N page 164 of your March issue 
you have a photo and printed be- 
low it is a caption concerning a 1,000- 
pound bear. Also on the same page 
Eric W. Lytle tells of a bear he killed 
which weighed nearly 900 pounds. 
Some years ago, a great deal was 
published in some of the outdoor maga- 
zines relative to the actual weight of 
large Alaska brown and grizzly bear. 
The discussion centered around speci- 
mens taken from one of our Alaska 
islands or mainland which presumably 
is the home of the largest bears. We 
read and hear of the 14-foot hide and 
2,000 pound, or more often 1,800 
pound, bear. One instance I recall of 
a bear said to have been killed, and 
actually weighed in the presence of 
witnesses on Unimak Island, tipped 
the scales at 1,325 pounds. When the 
truth came out it was found that the 
weight was the result of a guess or 
estimate based on some measurements. 
I have been unable to find the rec- 
ord of a case of weighing the carcass 
of a large bear killed in the woods. 
About the best we could find some few 
years back, after much letter writing 
to outdoor and other magazines, was 
the fact that a bear in captivity actu- 
ally weighed at that time approxi- 
mately 1,200 pounds as I now recall. 
No doubt it will be of interest to 
many of your readers if Mr. Lytle will 
tell us how he managed to weigh the 
bear to which he refers. 
I think it is true that many of our 
Alaskans believe our big specimens of 


brown and grizzly exceed 1,000 pounds 


in weight, but at the same time they 
wink the other eye when they hear or 
read of the huge man-eating planti- 
gredes that weigh 2,000 pounds or 
nigh about. 

If a way has been discovered to 
weigh the carcass of a big bear in the 
game fields, is it to be hoped some one 
will turn the trick here in Alaska. 

HERBERT LEE, Teuakee, Alaska. 
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An hour’s catch of small-mouthed bass in Spednee Lake, N. B. 


On Instructing Boys in Sports- 
manship 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM confident every true fisherman 

will be interested in the following 
comment by Mr. Kenneth Chisholm, 
Jr., president of the Sportmen’s Con- 
servation Club of Ridgewood, N. J., and 
vice-president of the New Jersey Fish 
and Game Conservation League, in a 
recent chat with me on the subject of 
sportsmanship in its application to 
angling. 

“In our efforts to promote a keener 
interest in the conservation of fish and 
game,” Mr. Chisholm said, “we older 
sportsmen should endeavor to reach the 
boy in his teens. We should encourage 
boys to fish and hunt, the most health- 
ful and finest recreation in the world, 
but at the same time we should teach 
them what true sportsmanship and real 
conservation mean. 

“My friend, James W. Sawyer of 
Glen Rock, a mighty good fisherman 
and a true sportsman, and I went to 
Lake Pennesseewasee, Norway, Maine, 
last year, hoping to catch some small 
mouth bass and forget our troubles. 
There were a lot of small boys among 
the campers on the lake. One after- 
noon we went still-fishing and in the 
course of a few hours caught twenty- 
eight of the finest bass I have ever 
seen. Some were big fellows, good 
enough to mount. A number of fisher- 
men in nearby boats were not as for- 
tunate and we had much fun at their 
expense. But what seemed to interest 
our gallery most was the fact that as 
soon aS we netted a bass, we dipped 
a hand in the water, carefully removed 
the hook and then slipped the fish over- 
board. Some of the fishermen, par- 
ticularly the boys, thought we were 
crazy and did not hesitate to tell us 
so. 
we meant by our foolish conduct, and 
we replied: 

“We do not need the fish, but we do 
enjoy catching them. It is sport for 


Several demanded to know what 


the gods We are getting the fun for 
which we came up to Maine. We are 
returning the bass to the water, prac- 
tically unharmed, so that other people 
later may enjoy the sport of catching 
them. It is one thing to catch enough 
fish for your dinner, but we believe it 
is wrong to destroy a lot of game fish 
for which you have no immediate need. 

“The observers of our unintentional 
demonstration of sportsmanship caught 
the idea at once. By the end of the 
week most of the campers on Lake 
Pennesseewasee, men and boys, were 
throwing back all the black bass they 
caught, keeping only the unprotected 
fish for food purposes. Many of them 
confessed to us that they enjoyed the 
experience and were sorry that they 
had not thought of it before. 


“7 
‘ 
| 


“Encourage your boy, or your neigh- ' 


bor’s boy, to fish for sport and recrea- 
tion. Explain to him the reasons why 
a law provides that a game fish must 
be returned to the water if it is not of 
a certain length. Tell him why there 
are statutes to protect fishing during 
their spawning season. Teach him 
that it is just as wrong to catch a fish 
and not use it as it is to shoot a bird 
or a rabbit and throw it away. Show 
him the selfishness and waste in tak- 
ing more fish than the cook ean use. 
Advise him that fish are ineluded 
among the Nation’s natural resources 
and then read to him Funk & Wagnalls’” 
definition of conservation, as borrowed 
from an address of Chief Justice Wil- 
liam H. Taft: ‘Conservation as an 
economic and political term has come 
to mean the preservation of our na- 
tural resources for economical use, so 
as to secure the greatest good for the 
greatest number.’ 

“Instruct boys in true sportsmanship 
when they are of real sportsmanship 
age and there will be fish and game for 
everyboy long before they are as old 
as we are.” 


Frep A. Hoar, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Wants Information on Trapping 
Woodchucks 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE been a reader of your maga- 
zine for many years and think it 


the best printed. I have read from 


time to time articles on the woodchuck; 
what I wish to know from some brother 
reader is the method of trapping said 
animal, viz., the traps used, best bait 
and to what use the fur is put (if any). 
CONSTANT READER, 
Montreal, P. Q. 





Free 
Shooting 
Information 


Captain Askins has just written a new 
book about Super-X that we'll be glad 
to send you on request. Is there any- 
thing you want to know about your 
guns or ammunition? Let our technical 
men answer your questions. 


Do you know about the many big de- 
velopments which have made WeEsTERN 
the choice of the world’s crack shots? 
Super-X for long range; Xpert for quality 
and low price in a smokeless shell; the 
Lubaloy bullet which prevents metal 
fouling in high-power rifles; the Open- 
Point Expanding bullets for deadly kill- 
ing power; the Marksman L. R. .22 for 
amazing accuracy in small-bore shooting, 


Literature telling all about them is yours 
for the asking, Always glad to hear 
from you, 









FLASHES OF FEATHERED LIGHTNING 


In the brush ahead your setter swervesand freezes intoa point. .. . Man, 
what a picture!... “Steady, boy!—H-ol-d! now”... and as you 
cautiously close in, there’s a sudden roar of drumming wings—flashes 
of feathered lightning —two quick reports. . . twice the good dog 
pauses at your feet, bird in mouth and tail beating in triumph. 


Quail shooters claim there’s no better sport in all the world and no 
better shell than Xpert for all-round shooting. This newest 
Western development in shotgun ammunition is a smokeless shell that 
has set a new standard of low-priced excellence. 


Then there is the famous long-range Super-X load—as deadly on ducks, 
geese and turkeys as Xpert is on smaller game. Super-X, with its con- 
centrated shot string and close patterns, adds 15 to 20 yards to the 
effective range of your gun. You ought to try it next time you need a 
heavy load, either 12, 16, 20 gauge, or .410. 


The Western Field shell, third member of this famous family, has been 
the choice of the world’s best shots for more than twenty years. These 
three shells and such notable improvements in rifle and revolver am- 
munition as Lubaloy non-fouling bullets, the High-Velocity .30-.30, the 
remarkably accurate Marksman L. R. .22, and others, have made the 
WEsTERN name mean leadership in ammunition improvement. WesTERN 
has won the title, “World's Champion Ammunition.” It will 
improve your shooting also, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1148 Broadway, East Alton, III. 


Z SZ 





AMMUNITION 
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Stooling! 


T’S “‘stooling time” in the 
costal marshes and _in- 
land lakes and ponds. 

The favorite guns for 

the take 

their game from among _ the 
half-drowned rushes are long 


shooters who 


range guns, capable of de- 
livering a killing pattern at 


nearly twice the range of the 


-_— 


ordinary shotgun. 
In short, the new 


L. C. SMITH 
LONG RANGE GUN 


Shooting the new 3-inch shell. 
the 


season, these guns are making clean 


Every day during hunting 
kills at 80 yards—and giving rare 
satisfaction to their shooters, who 
can bring down birds at ranges that 
make other shooters hold their fire. 


If supremacy at the blinds means 


anything to you—and it must— 
join the ranks of successful shooters 


who are using L. C. Smith Guns. 


Your dealer ought to have them 
in stock. If not, write direct for 


Catalog L-319. 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, N.Y. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McDonald & Linforth 
Call Building San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office 
50 Church St., New York City 








A good rail marsh. 


Rail Shooting 


Some Notes on a Quiet, but Interesting Sport 


By aalem tds 


canine element on the farm was 

down to zero a thriving rascal 
lifted seven of the turkeys one night. 
A poor, thin and no account setter, 
wholly untrained, was found and in- 
stalled. He was said to be of good 
Irish stock and was about two and one- 
half years old. “Prince” promptly set- 
tled down to his job, took on flesh and 
proceeded to find and hold his birds by 
himself. The writer at the time was 
engaged in engineering work in the 
upper part of New Jersey and was 
home only at intervals. A day or two 
of training was enough to teach him 
to retrieve at which he became adept. 
It was his chief pleasure to find and 
bring in the bird. 

The above is introductory to what I 
am going to write on. After several 
years of quail work, “Prince” was in- 
troduced to the rail bird of which there 
are always a few on the marshes at 
the head of the North Shrewsbury 
River. When the tide was right, low 
in the late afternoon, we would drive 
over to a neighbor’s farm, leave the 
horse in the shed and hunt till dark. 
The gun used was a light 16-gauge and 
the shells were hand loaded by the 
writer with three-quarter ounce of 
shot. It was not often that “Prince” 
failed to find the bird he got scent of 
nor to find and bring him in out of the 
reeds and cattails. He was one of the 
very few dogs I have shot over who 
would cross wide waters and then stop 
and wait for hand directions. The 
birds sometimes flew across the main 
streams and had to be looked for on 
the opposite side of the stream. The 
dog finally lost his eyesight and as no 


Sree twenty years ago when the 


\ J\ other dog was found to do this kind 


ATA 
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GRANT 


of work, there was a lapse in rail shoot- 
ing for several years. 

Learning of the Maurice river 
marshes, I made an initial trip there 
twelve or fourteen years ago. The big 
marsh between Mauricetown and Dor- 
chester was then in. Some tides there 
would be close to fifty guns on the 
marsh. There were some annoyances 
dodging No. 10 shot and fighting 
myriads of mosquitoes, but we always 
got a fair number of birds. Then came 
the dyking of the marsh to reclaim the 
wonderfully rich soil for agricultural 
purposes. Great crops of corn, toma- 
toes, strawberries, etc., are now grown 
there. 

The hotels were closed, the boats 
were sold or went to pieces and the 
pushers found other work. The crowd of 
gunners stayed away, but the writer 
has always kept it up, making from 
one to three trips a year, looking up 
the smaller marshes along the main 
stream or its branches and usually get- 
ting as many birds as formerly. 


1 ie is a peculiar charm to the 
sport, being pushed along the 
dykes covered with vegetable growth 
and radiant with flowers before the Oc- 
tober frosts, or crossing the meadows 
on the fast incoming tide among the 
cattail reeds, oat grass, yellow flowers 
and lily pads. A rail jumps now and 
then, sometimes several, at very short 
intervals, all flying in different direc- 
tions. The writer has had four down 
at once and all recovered. It is my 
rule not to shoot at a bird unless he 
can be marked down, as otherwise it 
is useless killing or a waste of time 
hunting the dead bird. 

My average bag is about twenty-five 
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on a tide. The time is about two to 
two and a quarter hours and there has 
to be water enough on the marsh to 
push, and the rail will not jump after 
the tide has dropped from three to six 
inches. Formerly I used one or the 


‘ ; 
From Partridge to 
other of my twenty-gauge guns loaded 9 Fr 
Got CHMME gestion outce ot Neo Possum-— pick your eun 
shot, but for the past seven years I have 
for the season’s sport 


used a five and a quarter pound twenty- 
HAT’S your favorite game—partridge, rabbit, squirrel, quail, 


eight bore loaded with five-eighth 
ounces of shot which is a more appro- 

duck, pheasant, ’possum? Whichever it is, there’s an Iver John- 
son Shot Gun made for that game. 


priate tool for the sport and fully as 
efficient as any larger bore gun. I have 
noticed only three varieties of rail in 
New Jersey, the Virginia rail, the sora Here they are. Take your choice. 


' rail which is larger and the king rail lee Johnson Champion 
which is : : 3 
See eo Single Barrel Shot Gun 


. : 3 The best all-round shot gun in its class. Barrel 
[8 Florida there is a large bird, called and lug of high carbon steel, forged in one piece. 
the clapper rail. Its total length is 


Barrel full choke which assures close, hard shoot- 
about twelve to fourteen inches. I shot ing. Adjustable mainspring tension bar; com- 
one that I think was sixteen inches pensating locking bolt automatically takes up 
from point of bill to end of tail. There 


wear. Various gauges and lengths of barrel. 
is also a giant rail called the Limpkin 


which I have seen but never cared to 
kill. A sportsman should not shoot 
every bird he sees. Then there are 
several other rail, one kind very dark 
in color. I had a pointer struck by a 
five foot diamond back -rattler while 
hunting the clapper rail alony the edge 
of the big saw grass in Manatee Coun- 
ty. I may state that we saved “Don” Double Barrel Shot Gun 


by bleeding and the use of permanga- Made with three-piece lightning locks. Cocking 
nese of potash. rods work by direct contact with anti-friction 


Iver Johnson Champion 
Matted Top Rib Shot Gun 


A glare-proof, finely Matted Top Rib extends full 
length of the barrel, subdues glare, and greatly 
_ accelerates quickness of aim. Barrel and lug of 
high carbon steel forged in one piece—a fullchoke, 
close, hard-shooting gun. Made in 12, 16, and 20 
gauges, with different lengths of barrel. 


Iver Johnson Hammerless 


The birds leave the northern marshes 
on moonlight nights following killing 
frosts in October, as their feed is then 
gone. 


rollers in the forend —insuring easy, positive 
cocking. The safety mechanism automatically 
sets itself when gun is opened—triggers cannot 
be pulled till safety button is released. Top lever 
is not controlled by a “‘trip,’’ but automatically 
comes back to normal, permitting hammers to 


be lowered without snapping. 12,16 and 20 


Ae ish’ Drege a iin is .410 bore, choice of different lengths 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: | a? : 
Gye day when I was fishing, the ’ co) Iver Johnson Champion em fl 
water was unusually clear and I d WA F -410 Shot Gun Hae a 
j ond ck Popular with every member of a sportsman’s 2e4#dysfuljA¥ 2% 


saw a number of good-sized fish in the 
water near the shore, so near that I 
though it might be possible to catch 
one in my hands if it was asleep. 


family. Barrel and lug of high: carbon steel, 
forged in one piece. Adjustable main spring 
tension bar. Compensating locking bolt auto- 
matically takes up wear. Reinforced breech. 


3 Choice of 26 or 28 inch full choke barrel. 
That night I had a curious dream. 


I dreamed of actually catching one of 
those fish in my hands, but before I 


Write for interesting free booklet 


Catalog ‘‘A”’ is of special interest to sportsmen, as it 
illustrates the various Iver Johnson ‘‘Hammer the 


could get it from the water it seemed Ne) Hammer” Safety Revere eyo thrs oo iia serie 
* * Champion Single Barre ot Guns an ammerless 
to change into a large crab, and still, ay Double Barrel Shot Guns. Mail the coupon or a post 


card for your copy. 

Catalog ‘‘B”’ will also be sent you if you wish. It shows 
the complete line of Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, 
women, boys and girls—also Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON 
SHOT GUNS 


as I struggled to get it from the water, 
_ the water lowered, the bottom became 
dry and hard and the crab also 
hardened and seemed to change into a 
trilobite, and I found myself removing 
a trilobite from soft shale rock as I 
have frequently done before on fossil- 
hunting trips. So much for the strange 


turns that dreams will take. But there IVER JOHNSON’S 

e P : ; Jver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 

is a lesson here—a hint that if catch- ARMS & CYCLE WORKS : 41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

j j : Gentlemen: Please send me free and at once 
ing fish was to become as simple and 41 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. : a copy of your complete Firearms catalog ‘‘A’”’ 
easy as that, the interest and pleasure Mee York? 151 Chambers St. ae Bicycle catalog ““B”’ 
of it would turn to ashes in our Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street aeheok she dae yeuw aril) 
hands San Francisco: 717 Market St, 


THEODORE COOPER, 
Batavia, N. Y. 
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REDHEADBRAND 
Hunting Coats 
4-piece pattern full 


lined; two 
geP 


double 
B R 






shell, one 
breast, 1 
match and 
three large 
game pock- 
ets the full 
width of the 
coat; cordu- 
roy collar and 
cuffs;andvens \j 
tilated gussets J 
underthearms. 
The coat you’ve 
been looking for. ¥ 





Ay fermi 
RED HEADBRAND 
Shell Vest 
6-button pattern to 
fit up close to neck; 
3 rows of shells to 
hold €0 shells. For 
real service. 





RED HEADBRAND 
Hunting Pants 
Cut-in side and rear 
pockets with rein- 
forced edges; large, 
roomy; seat and leg- 
front outside rein- 
forced; fulllength; 
or knee-lace with 
special knee tucks 
for comfort, 





CZ, 
REDHEADBRAND 
Caps and Hats 


Round crown. with 
rubber inter-lining; 
brim fits close at the 
side and back—can 
be turned down to 
prevent rain from 
running down neck; 
inside plush band 
turns down for ad- 
ditional ear and neck 
protection. Styles 
with full cape, red 
flannel interlining. 


REDHEADBRAND 
Gun Cases 


A complete line of full- 
patterned, box-board 
interlined and expertly 
blocked Gun Cases; em- 
body exclusivefeatures 
such as thepatented U- 
shaped partition insur- 
ing snug fit, reinforced 
searn and cap. Styles to 
fitany make gun: Oval 
Straight Style Gun or 
Rifle, English Mutton 
Leg and French Style. 





forFREE descrip- 
tivefolder ofRED 
HEAD BRAND 
Hunting 
Equipment 
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P hill—down vale— 

clawed by briers— 
sliding down rocky banks 
—whipped by rain-laden 
boughs and shrubs—Red 
Head Brand Hunting 
Clothes are made to stand 
a world of punishment! 
Storm andrain proof,too! 


Here’s why. Red Head 
Brand materials are ex- 
tra-closely woven to spe- 
cial specifications—then 
waterproofed by an un- 
usual process involving 19 
sejarateoperations! Seams 
are double-stitched in 
lock-stitch construction. 
Extra reinforcements 
where wear is greatest. 


For comfort, looks, wear 
and rain protection you 
can bank on Red Head 
Brand Hunting Clothes. 
Also Red Head Brand 
Tents,GunCovers, Hol- 
sters, Puttees, Belts, 
Duffle Bags—a complete 
line of! eather and can- 
vas hunters’ and camp- 
ers’ equipment. Sold by 
best dealers everywhere 


Write for name of nearest dealer 


Alward - Anderson 
Southard Co. 
909 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 





EQUIPMENT 
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The cook house in Henry Braithwaite’s camp. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 


The Owls of New Brunswick 


ONLY know of five different va- 

rieties of owls in New Brunswick 

and some of them are very rare. I 
never tried to learn their scientific 
names for fear I would have lockjaw 
trying to pronounce them. 

The most common owl is called the 
Great Grey Owl. It is very destructive 
to small game of all kinds and is a 
cannibal as well, for when two fight, 
they fight to a finish and the victor 
eats the vanquished. I have seen sev- 
eral cases of this from marks in the 
snow. They will kill rabbits and par- 
tridges and often visit farmhouses in 
the night and kill the poultry, and 
sometimes the cats are included! 

Owls have been the foundation of 
more ghost stories, Injun devil and 
panther yarns than anything I know 
of. The scientific men claim that every 
species of owls makes a different noise, 
but my experience with those I met is 
that they can make almost any kind 
of a noise they like, and some that 
would raise the hair on your head, es- 
pecially on a dark night if you are 
travelling a lonely road. 

Whenever I hear one around any of 
my camps, J try to kill him as soon as 
possible, for they soon clean out all 
the partridges and small game around 
the place. It is easy to kill them by 
setting a trap on top of a pole, the 
higher the better, in some open space 
near the camp. This is quite easily 
done by shaping the bottom of the pole 
so it can stick in the ground far enough 


down to steady it; drive a stake down 
beside it solidly in the ground and lash 
the pole to it. When the owl sees the 
light from the camp window, it is sure 
to come and investigate. There is no 
danger of catching partridge or small 
birds, they will not alight in the open 
places, rather preferring the thick 
trees. The owl picks the open places, 
so it can see well. 

An owl that is quite common is the 
little sawwhet, about the size of a 
robin. He is small but is all owl— 
what there is of him. He looks just 
as wise and important as his big 
brother and is quite tame. I have 
heard people say they have caught him 
in their hands, but I think it was be- 
cause he cannot see well in a bright 
light. He can kill a mouse as big as— 
himself and all kinds of small birds 
near his own size. I have heard it said 
he kills squirrels, but I have never seen — 
any evidence of it. 


HAVE seen some of the white Arc- 

tic owls in our forests, but they are 
very wild, so I never succeeded in get-— 
ting one, though I have tried often, for | 
I wanted one for mounting. Undoubt- 
edly their eyesight is much better than 
that of other owls. 


Next comes the great horned owl 
which is very destructive to muskrats, 
rabbits and partridges. I kill all I 
can of them on account of their hang- 
ing around lakes and dead-waters 
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trapping muskrats. 
Then there is the barn owl, but I 
never could see any difference between 


son’s owl which is very rare. It is 
about the size of a small-sized hawk, 
but has a perfect owl’s head. 

Another owl is the screech owl, but I 
never could see much difference be- 
tween it and the small gray owl, as 
my experience with them is they can 
all screech when they want to. I once 
‘eaught one in one of my sable traps, 
a deadfall. The trap was snowed up 
some and didn’t spring very hard on 
his neck, but he couldn’t pull his head 
back. I clipped his wing, carried him 
to camp and kept him in confinement 
some days. He appeared to be per- 
fectly satisfied as long as I gave him 
plenty to eat. I took him home, as I 
lived near the woods then, and set him 
down on the floor in a corner of the 
kitchen. The cat went to investigate 
and the owl made a snap at her with 
his bill; the cat ran across the room 
and out of the window and didn’t come 
back for several days. The owl and 
I were in a peck of trouble then. I 
went back to the woods the next day 
and when I came home again the owl 
was gone. He got out in the door yard 
and killed a hen and that was the end 
of him. 

It is impossible to hear owls flying. 
Their feathers are covered with down 
and you couldn’t hear one if it flew 
directly over your head. 


Has Carrier Pigeon Bands 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

LARGE blue pigeon, much ex- 

hausted, came to my barn recently 
and died the next day; one leg was en- 
circled with a narrow brass strip num- 
beréd 6565, the other with a well made 
%-inch aluminum ring, bearing various 
raised letters and numbers. 

I should like to send these to a 
pigeon club and thereby get them final- 
ly to the owner, who must wish to know 
the fate of his bird. 

HAROLD HERRICK, 
Lawrence, L. I. 















Each an ace 
in its class 


ewes aplenty that folds ’em up like a 
rubber boot when they’re ridin’ high 


Stolen wane Tats wre Gea gern (Qh UUM 


Ajax Heavies—the shells de luxe that are \ ME RW 
packed with the power of the thunderbolt. Yl / ESS) 

Then there are the fellows who are just OSS 
as particular about quality as anyone else, | 
but who like to get it without straining the 
pocketbook. For them, there is the Defiance 
—a quality shell that does a big job at little 
cost because it is loaded with a new-type 
powder called No. 2 Smokeless. 


And finally we have a group of sports- 
men who prefer certain powders and will 
have nothing else. They shoot the Climax 
—the old reliable, all-around shell that can 
be had in all standard powders and, like 
the Defiance, in a variety of loads covering 
all shooting needs. 


Ajax Heavies, the Defiance, the Climax 
— each meets a specific need and in its class 
is in a class by itself. United States Cart- 
ridge Co., 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


hot-Shells 


LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
DA SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 






——| 
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Learnto MOUNT 
Birds and Animals 


€ Z 7 a 


Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 complete lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75,000 graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy ! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 

can be made during 


BIG MONEY spare time. Mounted 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 
“T have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.”’ Professional taxidermists earn, as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessons you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 


Write forFREE Book 


“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1348 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 


: Free Book Coupon 


H Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
2 1348 Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
| 




















y 
| 


Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
book, ‘‘How to Mount Game.’’ Also tell 
1 me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 
dermist easily and quickiy by mail, No 


| obligation, 3e 
1 “Be Wise” | 
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Angler’s Fever 


A Malady Over Which Materia Medica 


Has No Control. 


It Yields Readily, How- 


ever, to the Spell of Woods and Waters 


By DR. MILLER W. RICE 


is not a respector of seasons, and 
rages in October as well as in 
May and June. 

Recently, I awakened with all the 
symptoms of angler’s fever, that mal- 
ady which there is no mistaking. Just 
as the sight of water causes a dog with 
hydrophobia to throw a fit, just so 
surely will an angler throw a fit if he 
does not see water. So I started out 
in the quest of a shimmering lake. Of 
course, you understand it is better for 
the fever, if the lake shimmers, but it 
will do if it just looks glassy under an 
autumn sun. 

We reached the lake about four 
o’clock. Quietly she lay in the warm 
mid-afternoon sun, with never a ripple. 
But Oh! the effect it had upon the an- 
gler’s fever. The wild far away look 
began to give way to that quiet 
thoughtful look you see upon the an- 
gler’s face, as he studies the shore line 
for the cool resting and feeding places 
of the old black bass. My son took the 
oars, and carefully we selected the most 
favorable spots, not expecting to hook 
one, unless by accident, until evening 
time. 

Imagine my surprise when 11 P. M. 
rolled around and not a strike. The 
colored boy took the oars about six 
o’clock, and my son took the fly rod 
and some minnows and caught six nice 
croppies. These, with some bull frogs, 
we prepared for breakfast, and decided 
we would wait until morning. 

At 4:30 we took to the water again, 
and for two hours cast constantly. 
Each cast we expected to get that jerk 
that comes down the line over the rod 
and thrills you through and through. 
But no such luck. At seven o’clock, a 
one and a quarter pound bass took the 
lure, then a one-pound bass made it a 
pair. 
boy to put back, but I noticed he was 
putting him on the stringer, mutter- 
ing to himself, “I don’t see no use 
turnin’ a fish like that loose.” 


A NGLING FEVER, like typhoid, 


HIRTY minutes more of casting, 
and I told the boy that I guessed 
it was not a good time, and that we 


1 would not get any, and was aimlessly 


casting about, when all of a sudden 
there was a rush, as of many waters, 
and my line swept out to the deep wa- 
ter, the handle of my reel being knocked 
out of my fingers, giving me some hard 





The last one, I told the colored, 


644 and 5, pounds, a certain cure for 
angler’s fever. 


raps before I could get it under con- 
trol. Then the sport was on, back and 
forth, in and out he went. I gave him 
line to keep from snapping the tackle, 
and then gradually slowed him down 
until at last he came up and ate out 


‘of the colored boy’s hand. 


SAID, “When you get that fish by 

the lip, don’t you let him go,” for we 
kad left our landing net ashore. With 
his eyes white and rolling, he said, 
“Tian, dat fish is in a vice, yessah! 
saro’s vice.” And I guess it was, for 
he s=rely froze on to that fish. We al- 
mos: lost interest in fishing for looking 
at him as he swam beside the boat. 
Taking courage, however, we decided 
to stay a while longer. 

Ten minutes passed by and the ex- 
citement was about over, when again 
the waters were rent asunder. The 
lure left the surface again, and I had 
one I could not stop. When this battle 
was over, we rolled up our tackle and 
pulled to shore, for two in one morning, 
weighing, respectively, 6 and one-half, 
and 5 and one-half pounds is quite 
sufficient to cure the worst case of an- 
gler’s fever. 
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Berries and a Rattler 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE just finished reading the 

July issue of your good magazine, 
and enjoyed every bit of it. There 
are stories in it of outdoor life that 
bring one back to boyhood days. 
Here’s one of my experiences: 


My home is now in Texas, but I 
spent my boyhood days in Sequachee 
Valley, twenty-five miles north of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


One June day a cousin and myself 
planned to pick huckleberries in the 
Cumberland mountains, a distanec of 
about six miles. After getting our 
buckets and a day’s food supply ready, 
we started hiking across the valley at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
After winding our trail up the steep 
trail of the mountainside, and taking 
several needed rests, we finally 
reached the summit as the sun was 
sinking behind the hills. It gave us 
quite a bit of pleasure to look back 
into the valley from our new location. 


After parking ourselves on a nice 
smooth rock for a while we started 
again. We soon came upon a little 
cabin that had been used by loggers, 
but was vacant at this time. After 
making a thorough examination of the 
cabin inside and out, we felt sure there 
were no rattlers making their home 
there. We drew straws as to who 
would cut the wood, and of course I 
got the wood-cutting straw. 


My cousin was a real sport, how- 
ever, so he took it upon himself to 
bring in plenty of pure sparkling 
mountain water. After enjoying a 
good supper we retired and had a good 
night’s rest. The next morning we 
started for the huckleberries. The 
berries were plentiful and we were 
getting our buckets full quicker than 
we had expected. After having picked 
all the berries in one place I was mak- 
ing a change and, as I was approach- 
ing another cluster of bushes, a rat- 
tling in the leaves drew my attention. 
Looking down I saw a big rattler and, 
judging from his attitude, he seemed 
to own that patch of bushes. I hap- 
pened to have an old pistol with me 
and about all it did was make a noise. 
I took two or three shots at his head 
but missed. I threw the old pistol 
down and picked up a stick and soon 
put the snake out of business. The 
next thing was to skin him, so I tied 
a string around his neck, then around 
a limb and soon relieved him from his 
outer covering. I still have the skin 
as a souvenir. This being done, we 
finished filling our buckets with ber- 
ries and we spent another night in the 
cabin. The next morning we started 
home, feeling big, as most anybody. 


J. FRANK JOHNSON, 
Wellington, Texas. 
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WHY BILL MUST COOK 


IRE up, Uncle Bill! Takea 

lookattherabbitsandyou'll 
see that to-day it’s your turn to 
be cook.” 
‘‘Mebbe it is, but look out for 
what happens to-morrow. You 
were bright enough to shoot 
all my shells, but I’ve got ina 
He case loaded with Infal- 
ible. 


Write for free copies of our 
publications, The Shooter’s 
Guide, Field and Trap Shoot- 
ing and A Talk About Sport- 
ing Powders. 


Hercules Powder Company 


906 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


Look for the regis- 
tered name ‘‘King’’ 
inside the boat. 


KING=<BOATS 




















Don’t Take Chances 
on Renting a Boat— 
Carry Your Own! 


No disappointments—no spoiled trips—when 
you own a new, improved King Folding Boat. 
You can carry it with you on auto, train cr 
pack horse. Quickly set up or dismantled. 
And what a boat! Fast in the water, easily 
handled,’ substantially built to last many years. 
Safe, non-sinkable. Ask your dealer or write 
for folder. 
KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 
60th & Lowell St., Dept. F., Oakland, Calif. 
(Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 
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REG. U. S. Pat. Off. 





The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 


Gun Trails 








Wherever they lead, they 
start right here, where the 
full outfit is supplied— 


For moose in the bogs of 
New Brunswick or elk in 
Jackson’s Hole—for bear in 
the Louisiana canebrakes or 
deer in the Adirondacks. 

For canvasbacks on the celery 
flats of Currituck, quail in the 
Carolina stubble and turkey in the 
live-oak hammocks of Florida. 

Guns, ammunition, dog supplies, 
sport duffle, clothes and footgear, 
in complete variety. 

United States Agents for West- 
ley Richards & Company and Hus- 
sey English Shot Guns and Rifles, 
Manlicher Shoenauer, Mauser and 
other imported big game rifles, ex- 
press rifles and three-barrel guns, 
Purdy, Lang and Woodward, and 
all the standard American guns. 


dibercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 
EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and 45th St. 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 


| 
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My Bass Stream 


‘““Old Friends Wear Well,’? Hence the Fascination of 
Fishing a Stream Known to One in Youth 


By J. M. EASTER 


S I sit here lean- 
ing back against an 
elm tree that sends 
its shade out across 
a favorite pool in 
this bass stream of 
mine and look across 
its dock-lined  sur- 
face to the fields be- 
yond, dotted here 
and there with rapid 
grazing sheep, and listen to the plain- 
tive bleat of the young lambs and to 
the whistle of a Bob-White calling to 
its mate, what this stream has been to 
me in my life flashes across my mind 
and leaves most pleasant thoughts and 
recollections for me to peruse and 
dream over. How much it has meant 
to me! 

My acquaintance with it began as a 
small boy of eight or nine. A cousin, 
years older than I, who went on long 
tramps to explore every nook and 
cranny near home and at a distance, 
and who used to allow me to accom- 
pany him and to whose long strides I 
had to take a hop and a step to keep 
up, took me out along its banks on one 
of our trips. Later I came back with- 
out him and I found the stream allur- 
ingly fascinating, coming back to it 
time after time. 

How I like to look back on those days, 
when as a barefooted youngster, I with 
one or two others of the same caliber 
would trudge out to this stream, three 
miles from our homes, to fish it with 
our penny lines or to hunt its banks 
for the elusive frog. How we delighted 
in wandering along it, poking in the 
weeds and grasses to scare out frogs 
or snakes, turning up stones to look 
for crawfish or, sitting on some bank 
over a large pool, fish it, baiting our 
hooks with worms and how delighted 
we would be if we caught a mess of 
sunfish or “sunnies,” as we called them. 
I can recall in those days how we used 
to wonder why the large black fish we 
saw among the docks would not take 
our bait and many a time we would 
throw our worms under their noses to 
be disdainfully ignored and they would 
flash away like lightning at the sight 
of us. 





HERE were quantities of those 
black looking fellows then in this 
stream of mine, which we could see 
plainly by sneaking up quietly to the 


edge of the banks. How few there are 
now. The city, only four miles dis- 
tant then, has gradually crept up to it 
and a growing suburb has taken pos- 
session of one side of it. The boys of 
the place have of course discovered the 
fish in the stream and I suspect that 
they gig and net them, in fact I know 
that they net, as I have found pieces 
of old nets lying in the stream. Woe 
to the boy whom I catch doing such 
things! There can be no other reason 
for there being so few fish here now. 
I could not have caught many out of 
it myself and there are only three or 
four others that I know of, besides my- 
self, who fish it or know that there are 
bass in it. And boys do not know how 
to fish bass, judging from my own lack 
of knowledge at that age. 


O one of us has ever caught many, 

as these bass are extremely shy, 
living in such a shallow stream as this, 
and then bass are such uncertain feed- 
ers. We are lucky to catch five or six 
in a day’s fishing, more often coming 
away without a fish and the most I 
ever have taken in a day is eight. 
There have always been plenty of small 
fish in the stream and the fish have 
been depleted in other ways besides 
hook and line. 

And so it comes back to some other 
source and falls on the netting and gig- 
ging of the boys of the neighborhood. 
Bass are such rapid multipliers that 
there is no other way of accounting for 
it. The pity of it! How quickly a 
place changes! But I am going to de- 
rive and reap all the benefit I can from 
the stream before the city itself takes 
possession of it. 
have the memory to dream over and re- 
member fondly as I do this afternoon. 

I recall to mind afternoons when we 
boys would come out to the swimming 
hole in the woods, where we disported, 
filling the air with our shouts and 
laughter. In that same swimming hole 
I have cast out across it and have land- 
ed many a fine bass. The boys still 
use that hole, as I have found out much 
to my sorrow. Some afternoons as a 
last resource, after a fishless day, I 
have slipped down to the hole only to 
find a crowd of laughing boys had 
taken possession of that fine bit of bass 
water. I would pass by and on to- 
wards home, smiling to myself, as I re- 
called my own pleasure that I had 
there as a hoy, I would wonder what 
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And after that I shall” 
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those bass must think, invaded in this 
way and wonder where they hid them- 
selves and how they had the courage 
to come back to the spot where they 
had been driven and frightened away. 

Some days we would come out along 
it with our sling shots and sometimes 
a lucky boy would have an air rifle and 
we would plug away at the frogs, get- 
ting very little in the way of frogs but 
much in the way of fun, having the 
time of our little lives. How tickled 
we would be if we hit an old and tough 
grand-daddy bull frog and such look- 
ing an peering as we did! 


ANY a night we would come out 

to bob for eels, which involved 
much digging for worms the afternoon 
before. What excitement there was 
when the one who had the pole would 
have a bite and jerk the line out of 
water quickly and throw an eel way 
up the bank. We would hear it thrash- 
ing about in the bushes and hurriedly 
grabbing off the old bag from the lan- 
tern, rush to the spot and dance madly 
about trying to catch that eel. What 
times those were! This old stream 
must have seen queer doings in its day. 
When I came to learn that the black 
looking fish, that we wondered at as 
boys, were really bass, I cannot remem- 
ber. There seems to be a lapse of mem- 
ory for a few years of my life and 
after that it seems as if I had always 
known about the bass.- It may that I 
picked up the knowledge from men I 
met along stream and, seeing them 
with their shiny rods and reels, was 
curious to know what they were going 
to catch with them. Just as a few 
years ago I met a little country boy of 
some twelve years of age, poking along 
the stream, of whom I asked out of cu- 
riosity if there were any fish there- 
abouts. He said there were plenty of 
sunnies and eels and that there were 
some black mullet, which were very 
scary. He went on to say that he never 
could get a bite from these black fel- 
lows. Then with a little persuasion 
he took me up stream to a pool, where 
he showed me, where those same shy 
mullet were to be found. I chuckled 
to myself, as it was a favorite fishing 
spot of my own and I had spent long 
hours casting across its surface. But 
I crept up, and finding the water clear, 
saw a dark shadow or a fish, at first I 
could not tell which, until looking long 
enough for my eyes to get accustomed 
to the shadows and depths, I saw that 
the shadows were my old friends the 
bass. I lay there quietly watching the 
movements of the fish, so long that the 
small boy left me there, wondering no 
doubt what I could see in that mullet. 


ae I grew older and began to learn 

about game fishing, I realized of 

what value these fish and this stream 
(Continued on page 687) 
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“Five minutes’ 
walk from Grand 
Central Station.” 







HIGH-GRADE SPORTING 
and TARGET RIFLES 


of utmost accuracy, power, beauty and balance; built to order 
and to measure and also in stock. Specially designed fine quality 
equipment which spells comfort for the hunter and camper. 


ALSO EIDERDOWN 
SLEEPING BAGS 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
NEW YORK 


234 EAST 39th STREET 












SF: 
NE quick crook 


é The Supreme Moment Arrives— 
with your trig- 


ger finger as you bring your 
Savage to your shoulder throws 
off the safety. 


dent the soft noses — battering 
from recoil. 


In every one of the Savage rifles— 
lever or bolt action—empty or 
loaded —you will find the same 
perfect balance. Not an extra 
ounce of weight in the trim, clean 
lines. Light to carry, quick to han- 


Crack— your first shot! Then 
down with the lever like light- 
ning—ejecting on the downstroke 


Savage Model 99 
lever action— 
made in following 


calibers: 22 hi- —reloading on the up stroke, dle—shoots straight, hard and 
power, .250/3000, mooth- glidi itive action. fast. 
30/30, - .303, and erging 8 oe Sada OS ed 
300. Also made in Crack! Yoursecondshot—with- As Savage cartridges are manu- 
special carbine in three seconds. And,ifyouneed _factured to illustrate the power of 


style in .30/30 and 


.303 calibers, Savage rifles and pistols when 


used with properly loaded am- 
munition, experienced shooters 
naturally prefer to use Sav age 
ammunition exclusively. 


them, four shots more—every one 
right where you hold, too. For 
in the rotary magazine are four 
more soft point cartridges sup- 
ported at the base—no chance to 


VAGIE 


SAVAGE ARMS AGI 
Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and Operators of 
J. Stevens Arms Company 





CS ee SD 








— SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


DEPT. 240 UTICA, N. Y. 
















The Savage Model 20 
bolt action made in both 
the .250/3000 and .300 cali- 
bers. Weight 6 pounds—six 
shot. Simple—Safe—Sturdy. 
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and the HIGHEST 
PRICES for Your 


FURS 





If you are actually a trapper, it pays to deal with the 
House of Silberman, You not only get best grading and 
highest prices, but your traps this season needn’t cost you 
acent. The best standard makes of traps free. Act while 
this unusual offer still holds good. Thousands of satisfied 
shippers! Hundreds of testimonials like these in our files: 

‘*Received check on traps. Must have two or three 
dozen more this fall. Get the most for ‘cl furs when I 
ship to you. Will ship a lot more this fall 

NOA MARSH, Sheridan, Mich. 

“‘Thanks for trap refund. When I need more traps or 
supplies, will send to you for them. Have shipped to 
different houses, but after this all my furs go to Silber- 
man.’ R. FRICKE, State Center, Iowa. 

Send today for facts regarding this offer of free traps; 
also free supply list and market forecast, that keep you 
posted on right prices, If you want more money for 
your furs, write 


S,SILBERMAN 


296 Silberman Bldg., Chicago 


Get this new Trapper’s Book. Shows new and 

best traps and supplies, lowest prices. Tells 

how to trap, grade and ship furs, latest Game 

laws. Fur price listss and tags-- -ALL FREE. Write! 
== 


seam ee sea ase nmeee =e 
FOUKE FUR Co., 857 ‘Fouke Bidg., St.Louls, Mo. 
Send Free Catalog and Price Lists described above. 


Name 












Dont Buy Traps 


UNTIL YOU yal ap 


BIG FUR 
SEASON AHEAD! 
Getstarted right; send for newTrap- 
per’s Gulde and BargainCatalog of Traps, Baits, 
Smokers, Guns, all su pplics. Game Laws; How to 
Grade Furs; Market Reports--all FREE! Don’t 
be misled in buying traps--see why it will pay you to 
write to FUNSTEN before you buy any traps. 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


Headquarters for American. Furs 
243 Funsten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
















Your raw furs tanned and 


made into beautiful coats, 
scarfs, chokers, muffs, rugs, 
io) etc. Enormous pie Send 
for FREE Catalo 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
25 N. Dearborn St. 
Dept. M-I1 Chicago, III. 
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OVEMBER is the 
month to begin to 
reap the benefits of 
S}your pre-season 
work. If you have 
prepared, during 
the past month, to 
meet difficulties, you 
should have a suc- 
cessful season and 
you may remember that your success 
will depend on how much you have 
prepared for the furbearers before you 
actually begin work on the trap-line. 

The mink is famous because of its 
sensitive nose and keen wits. He is a 
rambler, following the banks of streams 
and ponds in quest of food. In fact, 
he seldom travels very far from water 
and invariably takes the same route 
over and over again. However, he is 
hard to trail in winter while the ground 
is frozen, but then should be trapped 
along the edges of the water. Mink 
continue to use their old places of go- 
ing in and out of the water and un- 
less these places were located early 
they are now very hard to find. 

It is possible to locate such places 
by finding mink tracks along logs run- 
ning into the water from the bank. 
Here you may find footprints visible, 
since on cold nights the wet print of 
the foot will freeze. I have located 
many a good set this way. 

It is a good plan to set traps at such 
places along the stream, and another 
excellent set may be made where the 
bank of the stream is steep. Here, 
stick up a little row of sticks about six 
inches from the bank and at the end 
of the little fence toward the center of 
the stream place a No. 1% trap. 


ROUND driftwood and other dé- 

bris along the streams runways 
may be found where a catch or two is 
almost certain. They almost always 
travel near the edge of the water and 
if there is a stump, log or stone half 
in the water they are sure to go in the 
water around it in preference to climb- 
ing the bank. 

My best mink set has always been 
where small streams flow into the main 
stream. Mink are particuarly fond of 
wading around in such places while ex- 
ploring and hunting their food. A trap 
set at the mouth of these branches, up 
near the bank, is almost sure to make 
a catch. 


Harvest Time on the 
Trap Line 


Some Hints for the Amateur Trapper 


By CLAYTON G. GATES 


When the banks of a stream are low 
and flat, place a log at right angles to 
the water, slightly raised at one end 
to form a guide for the mink. Place a 
trap in the water where the mink will 
step in preference to climbing over the 
log, and you have an ideal set. It is 
best to always stake traps a chain’s 
length toward deep water. A No. 1% 
is generally considered the ideal mink 
trap. 

Raccoon are more or less water-lov- 
ing animals. They may be trapped in 
very much the same way that mink 
are trapped. Their curiosity concern- 
ing any shining substance in the water 
is never failing and when a piece of 
tin or a metal fish is placed upon the 
pan of a trap the ’coon is sure to in- 
vestigate and feel for the bright thing, 
thus getting caught. 


AKE a short log and place it ‘n 

shallow water, so one end is high 
and the other submerged. Several 
traps should be placed about the log 
and a good lure sprinkled on the log. 
When caught by one trap the ’coon, in 
his efforts to get away, is caught in 
the others and held fast until taken 
out. 

I also like sets made in raccoon run- 
ways in and out of corn fields and sets 
made at the mouth of branches. A 
’coon is unusually strong and will test 
the power of a trap as. will no other 
animal of equal size. 

The muskrat is an aquatic animal, 
and, unlike the ’coon, is found only on 
the water. They frequent most all 
streams, lakes and ponds and are more 
or less easily caught. They build their 
houses out of mud, grass and sticks in 
shallow water, during the fall, having 
their entrances beneath water. The 
stream ’rats burrow back in the banks 
with the entrance to these holes gen- 
erally about one foot under water. 

There is not much money in early 
trapped ’rats, and although winter 
’rats bring good prices they do not 
reach their prime before spring. 

In trapping muskrats, place your 
traps in a few inches of water at the 
foot of their slides and stake the chain 
out toward deep water, so the rat will 
drown. In trapping marsh ’rats or 
pond ’rats set your traps in the same 
manner at the edge of the water where 
their trails show frequent travel. 

Successful sets may be made in run- 
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ways; on logs running from the bank 
into the water; on rocks above the wa- 
ter; and at the entrance to their houses 
and many other places. They are easily 
caught when trapped in their runways 
along feeding grounds or upon logs 
protruding into the water. A hatchet 
should be used to chop a bed for the 
trap in such a set. Always fasten tne 
chain so the animal may be drowned. 


POSSUMS are numerous in the 
South. They are easily caught. 
They feed on berries, fruits, etc.; how- 
ever, persimmons are their favorite 
diet. They den in hollow trees, logs or 
stumps as a rule and sometimes den 
in burrows under the banks of ditches. 
The best and surest way to trap 
opossum is at the den or under per- 
simmon trees where they are accus- 
tomed to feed. When trails visiting a 
stream or pool of water are found they 
may be trapped with an almost certain 
chance of a catch. 

I need not take time to tell you of 
the trials the fox will give even the 
most experienced trapper. They seem 
to have almost human intelligence and 
consequently considerable care is nec- 
essary in making sets for them. 


OXES, like all wild animals, have 

certain weaknesses which, if un- 
derstood, are big advantages in favor 
of the trapper. They are sure to climb 
to the highest point to watch any 
strange object. Therefore, do not set 
traps around the bait, but at a dis- 
tance from it. If there is a knoll the 
fox will go to it to get a better view 
of the bait. Set your traps on such 
places. A stump or log is a good place 
to set a trap in this case. Reynard 
will go to the highest point and sniff 
the wind. Here he will be caught. But 
right here I think it just and proper 
to stop long enough to say that what- 
ever your success at fox trapping may 
be, it rests chiefly in your ability to 
make a set so nothing is left to cause 
suspicion, for the fox is extremely 
wary. 

Where foxes use old roads or cow 
paths, one may set traps to advantage. 
They try to avoid wet feet and for 
this reason a log spanning a stream is 
a good place to set a trap. Not only 
are you apt to catch foxes, but ’coon, 
opossum, mink and other animals will 
use such places. 
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HE man in the doorway needs a reliable fire arm— 

quick. Naturally, he calls for a Colt. The response is 

immediate—and unanimous. Among men who may 

be called upon for instant protective action, Fire Arm 
Efficiency is spelled with just four letters—C-O-L-T. 
Because hunters, traders and sportsmen everywhere know 
the unquestioned dependability and absolute safety of 
Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols they are unlikely 
to risk failure at a crucial moment by trusting any other. 
This is no recently acquired habit, It has been growing 
for 95 years until Colt is the standard fire arm of the 
world, Colt is your standard, too, when you come to 
think about it. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Ee 
aoe 















Catalog shows the 
complete line of 
Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic 
Pistols. Want it? 







Colt Army Special 
Revolver. Calibers .32-20 and .38 





GR, Ce ae 
“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
sighting plane of the repeater, = * * * - 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 
the two quick shots, bal- 
ance, lighter weight, 
and good appear- 
ance of the 
double barrel 
sporting 
gun. 








A vertical barrel gun of unique design, 
embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 
Has stood the test of 
eight seasons’ con- 
tinuous use with 
complete success. 
Made in 12, 
16 and 20 
Gauge. 










Patent Under and 
Over Gun 


“" ‘ 


JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. : 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 
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(Designed and built by Ole Evinrude) 
Quick Detachable 


RowboatMotor, 


Powerful, Light Weight, Speedy, | 
Quiet Running,Practically Vibra- | 
tionless. Starts on aquarter turn. | 
Easilycarried with you aacneren \ 
you go, Norowing,no work,no bother, | 
Just ride and enjoy the greatest of} 
water sports. Slow down for fishing. 

Speed upforracing. Greatpower. 


describing all the new features, espe- q ; 
cially the famous Propello Pump. Only 
Elto has it. Write today. 


ELTO BUTEOARD MCTOR: co. Dept.13 *“ 
e Evinrude. 


Manf’rers Hame Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis, 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


For that OutdoorFellow 


Give him cosy warmth, protection, and added pleasure 
in outdoor work or play in this Filson Cruising Coat 
that’s made of the finest mackinaw cloth. that’s 
woven, Splendidly tailored, the Filson way. Lots 
of big pockets. Years of satisfaction. Order 1 inch 
larger than white colar size and state choice of 
colors: red-black, green-black or gray-black. Write 


for Complete eee 0. C: C. FILSON C0. 


$15 1005-7 First Ave., 


Seattle, Wash. 
POSTPAID 


“Filson Clothes for the 
Man Who Knows.”’ 






























a M Dignified; Exclusive Profession 
y Dot overrun with competitors. 
. Y; Crowded with opportunity for 
2£_ money-making and big fees. 
$5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 


getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will opep your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 71.J.A. Newark, N. Y. 
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©. For Your Boat An Enthusiastic Westerner 


Registers a Kick 


—And Tells Us of the Charms 


of the Pacific 


: AS Weer not a little more Northwestern 


stuff in your issues? And more 
real trout-fishing and wilderness trips? 
Of course your Easterner can’t get any 
fishing except the back-yard variety 
when he’s at home, but now thousands 
of them come west as auto tourists, 
and what they don’t know about this 
country would fill volumes. More 
western stories or articles descriptive 
of this country would give them an 
idea of what to expect. Also, your 
Easterner wants to be regaled with 
stories of fishing different from that he 
gets at home. When did I last see 
an article or story of the Puget Sound 
country in an eastern sporting maga- 
zine? I can’t remember. 

I am a Seattle angler. This city has 
an enthusiastic angling fraternity and 
several clubs, but I am not going to 
talk about these matters, I am going 
to talk about the fishing we have here 
as compared with the bass and pike 
stuff I’ve got to read about in your 
numbers. 

We have mountains—mountains with 
“hair on their chests,” to use the ex- 
pression, on all sides of us. Sharp 
jagged pinnacles of rock lifting thou- 
sands of feet into bracing air you can’t 
duplicate outside the Puget Sound 
country. Perpetual snow. Lots of 
valleys and in every valley a river, 
and every river full of fish. Some of 
’em close to town—in these the fish are 
wise; others you have to hike a little 
to reach—in these the fish are foolish 
but fighters. And these fish are trout, 
not bass, catfish, perch, and other 
sundry warm water pond fish. We 
have these latter, and we have your 
transplanted eastern brook trout, and 
I guess it will raise an argument, but 
we don’t find your bass or your eastern 
brook trout game here. The eastern 
brook trout puts up a little fight, but 
he doesn’t leap, and he gives in pretty 
easily. We catch them in jewels of 
mountain lakes, water clear as crystal 
and ice-cold, pretty pink spotted trout 
and all sizes—I am not kidding when 
I say that these transplanted fish are 
caught up to twelve pounds here and 
eight pounders cause no excitement. 
The bass, at least the large mouth, af- 
ford a little fun in casting, but outside 
of hitting the plug or lure with quite a 
bit of ostentation he comes in like a 
chunk of wood. Catch ’em any way 


you like, fly-rod and light tackle or 


short casting rod and wooden lure— 
all the same—come in like suckers. 


Slope Country 


People seem to think that the Rogue 
River in Oregon is the only western 
stream where the steelhead trout is 
caught. Puget Sound rivers swarm 
with ’em in the winter and early 
spring, and with the kind of winter 
weather we have here it’s a real treat 
to go out after ’em, and fifteen and 
twenty pounders are common. Straight 
goods, we catch these fish on five and 
six ounce rods, which is a real stunt. 

Lakes? Every cup-shaped depression 
in the country has one—in short, every 
place where a lake could be has got a 
lake where that place is. All kinds of 
lakes, mud lakes, clear gravel-bottomed 
lakes, lakes in the lowland sweltering 
in the summer heat, lakes in the moun- 
tains bordered with majestic firs and 
austre granite peaks. In these lakes 
eastern bullheads, perch, crappie, bass 
or trout as the nature of the lake suits 
the variety of fish. But in the high 
country only trout. 

Week end trips? From Seattle you 
can take a different one every week- 
end, and fish a different place, get good 
fishing, and not exhaust the places 
within a radius of a hundred miles 
from here in several years—by “ex- 
haust” I mean fish the same place twice 
—the assumption that one might pos- 
sibly be bored to fish in the same place 
twice of course being rather far- 
fetched. 

And Puget Sound itself. The most 
beautiful arm of the sea in the world, 
I consider it. Looks like a big moun- 
tain lake, but it is salt to the taste. 
Inlets radiate from its principal chan- 
nels for many miles, each of them a 
new delight to explore, each a paradise 
for fishermen. Salmon? They’re not 
all in the cans yet, and the visiting 
auto-tourist can prove that for himself 
when he comes here, for we will tell 
him where and how. We catch ’em on 
light tackle and they don’t make a 
‘gamer fish than the salmon, when 
fresh-run from the ocean. No, sir. 

And trout? You wouldn’t believe 
there would be fresh-water trout in 
the salt water. But there are, right 
here in Puget Sound, and lots of ’em. 
They will take the fly, they will take 
the spoon and they will take the lowly 
worm. And they wax great in the 
matter of size. 

If the Easterner wants salt water 
fishing he can get all he wants right 
here. He can just jump into a row- 
boat, drop anchor anywhere in the 
Sound, and fish for-and catch any num- 
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ber of varieties of what-is-its, some of 
which are game and most of which are 
mighty good to eat. But the salmon 
and sea-run cutthroat trout, the native 
fish of the Puget Sound country, are 
the game-fish par excellence, and there 
are still plenty without resorting to 
the baser varieties. 

Camping out! Here is where you 
have the ideal place—the kind of places 
a painter would pick for pictures of 
an ideal camping spot are right here. 
Such praise seems stilted, too impos- 
sible to be true, but this is a camper’s 
paradise. Always woods, always water, 
always plenty of fuel. And romance! 
You may be awakened during the night 
by a stealthy tread, and looking out, 
see the blazing eyes of a cougar, or the 
dim hulk of a blundering or curious 
bear. Prickles of enjoyment will course 
up and down your spine—not fear, for 
you know these animals, while covetous 
of your possessions, will not harm you. 
‘hey contrive, however, to make you 
feel you are really in the all-out-doors, 
not the deleted-by-man-watch-out-for- 
the-bull type of wilderness you find 
east of here. 

And so, my dear Editor, I ask you 
why you do not let us bask in the sun- 
light of your recognition once in a 
while, and when it comes to fishing lay 
off of that eternal bass and sunfish 
stuff, or a couple of stuffed trout from 
California. We’ve got the real goods 
here in Puget Sound, and we’re not 
selfish, we’ll share ’em with the world. 

I just got through reading your last 
number, which inspired this letter, and 
I have written it hastily, feeling the 
need for getting it out of my system. 
It would take volumes to describe in 
detail the fishing possibilities of this 
section of the country, but anytime 
your readers want enlightenment as to 
any detail I will be only too glad to 


respond. FRANK L. Crossy, JR., 


Seattle, Wash. 


Henry Braithwaite and Moose 
Traits 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


] HAVE been following the articles 
of genial old Henry Braithwaite 
through the pages of FOREST AND 
StREAM for some months and his 
stories are a credit to your publication 
by reason of their accuracy. Old Henry 
is a typical New Brunswick woodsman 
and knows the traits and habits of all 
the forest denizens. Fourteen years 
ago this September I went to work for 
the Bathurst Lumber Co. Ltd., at Bat- 
hurst, New Brunswick, a section noted 
for its splendid moose, caribou and 
deer hunting, not to mention salmon 
and trout fishing. I harkened to the 
wonderful tales of luring up the fero- 
cious moose with a conical shaped 
birch horn and was instructed that I 
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Johnson's 


FOLD FLAT, 


The SUPER-FOX is the 
Original Long-Range Duck Gun 


= 
“FR = 


Te JANUARY, 1923, when the SUPER- 
FOX was first announced, we said, ‘The 
perfection of the SUPER-FOX marks a new 
era in high-powered shot guns.” 


And that prophecy has come true. Widely 
imitated, but never duplicated, the SUPER- 
FOX was and still is first in its field. 


Here is what the SUPER-FOX gives: A 
guaranteed pattern of 80% at forty yards; 
ability to kill singles at seventy yards, and to 
take birds out of flocks at considerably greater 
range; a 3-inch chamber for extra heavy loads, 
if desired, or standard 234-inch chambers; 
unique choke boring; perfect balance, durability 
and absolute dependability—and yet its price 
is surprisingly moderate. 

Write for the SUPER-FOX booklet, giving 
full information about design, ballistics, pat- 
tern, range and power, with test records and 
load recommendations; it’s free. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY -; 
4674 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia 


i 


madein many species cost 


is what brings them in. They have been making big decoys of 
wood because they could not be bought. Send 75 cents for sample 
floating decoy or 55 cents for one to stake out. Regularsizedecoys §& 
$6.60 per dozen for floating and $4.20 23 
for stake-outs, postpaid. - - - - Sample Canada goose for $1.00 


9 e 
Johnson’s Folding Decoys, 77, COLUMets, STREET. 
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Town W Country 


Leather Blouse 


A Great Windbreaker 


Just the right garment for 
every comfort-loving sports- 


man. Keeps you warm and 
allows you to follow any fall 
or winter sports. 


Made of soft, pliable leather 
in many beautiful colors 
and patterns. 


Your dealer has a model that 
will please you 


Write for Style Booklet D-50 


Guiterman Bros., Inc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Oversize Duck Decoys— 20 Inches Long 


Foldin ; 5 . 
paaes Made in Hen and highly-colored Drake Mallards. Regular billboard 
Decoys advertising appealing to high fiyers. Old time shooters in U.S. and Canada say this 





Johnson's Folding 
boa 


SSS WASHINGTON JEWELRY CO., BOSTON, MASS.3=32% 


¥ [XMAS] FOR MOTHER, WIFE, | 
GIFT!] SISTER, SWEETHEART 


“Gold Medal” 
WALTHAM 
Wrist 








¥ Prize 
Winner! 


Medals 
received at 
Milan, Paris, 


Brussels 
fig 
OS ON 






x Laas 
NTERNATIONALLY famous for “Gold Medal” 
award of Beauty and Accuracy. The whole 
world is congratulating WALTHAM WATCH 
CO. Horologists pay tribute to its PRECISION 
timekeeping; Art Critics to its loveliness. Truly a 
triumph of exquisiteness, rare designing, MAR- 
VELOUS accuracy. We have sold hundreds to 
Stage and screen stars and prominent women, 
They are DELIGHTED with it. 
ASE IS A GEM OF ARTISTRY—WHITE 
GOLD FILLED—guaranteed 25 years—su- 
perbly carved—a JOY to behold! Smart TON- 
NEAU shape that every woman loves. MOVE- 
MENT contains 7 GENUINE Ruby Jewels, and 
advanced, horological improvements! Delivered in 
beautiful gift box. Regular price $35. $ 35 
Our price for Christmas Season ONLY ° 
to gain thousands of new friends.... 


Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 
Seeit! Examine it! Test it for 10 days! If satisfied, 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL you may pay at rate of 


$4 A MONTE 
er,if youwishtopaycashafter 10 $ 80 
DAYS, take $1.95 Discount and 5 
send check or money order for 


ORDER for Xmas NOW! Avoid delays in mails. 
_—__. Send NO money—only the Coupon TODAY! 


2 Generations of Honorable Dealings | 


ASHINGTON ! 


MEWELRY Ce 


Importers and National Mail Order House | 
365 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
For prompt attention address DEPT. 130. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me $27.75 ‘“‘Gold 
Medal’’ Waltham Wrist Watch. I enclose NO | 






money, and pay NOTHING to Postman. If I 
am satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I have 
| the privilege of paying for it at the rate of 
$4.00 monthly—or of deducting $1.95 and 





Sending $25.80 in FULL SETTLEMENT. 
Otherwise, I shall return it. 
| wats Shee een) s foyer 
| ADDRESS frereeshok cose cmey ts detest | 


Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out | 
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Every Gun Deserves a Good Case 


me OE 





.85 
prepaid 
Here is a handsome, French, imported, Monte Carlo 
style, solid leather case. Both ends open. Barrel and 
stock have separate compartments, preventing scars and 
scratches. Low foreign exchange accounts for unusual 
price. Strong, durable and most compact, a case you 
will be proud to own. Don’t risk injury to your gun. 
State barrel length wanted. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in the U. S. A. on 
receipt of price. Money back guarantee. 
. BAKER & KIMBALL, 38-A South St., Boston, Mass. 


RYT ji, heve written for P. Von FRANTZIUS’ 


We 7 famous SPORT MANUAL. It is chock- 
: are 





ful of live tips on guns ammunition, 

tents, camping goods and bunting 
Puce: It is a regular bargain displa of 
the latest and best in everything. rite 
No obligation. 


2 for your copy today. 
yf P. Von Frantzius D-2711 
Y £08 Diversey Pkwy. Chicago, II. FREE 
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NOW! If you wish to tell us something about dy 
yourself, it will be appreciated. Wor.S. 12-25 












must shoot deadly accurate at such a 
time or I would be cut to pieces by 
razor edged hoofs and antlers. I was 
also told that I should never carry a 
lantern along a bush trail or portage 
road at night or a buck deer would be 
sure to attack me. 

Finally the opportunity to hunt in 
the ajacent forested country came and 
I entered the woods with the feeling 
that I would encounter moose, deer and 
bear behind every tree. Of course I 
was shortly disillusioned and after two 
weeks returned with nothing but ex- 
perience, 

During the winter months I was sent 
into the lumber camps as a timber 
sealer and mingled with real woods- 
men and trappers, who related their 
actual experiences with big game. Only 
upon the rarest of occasions did I ever 
hear a man say that he had been treed 
by a moose and then he admitted that 
he believed that the moose had become 
bewildered by the shooting and had 
just hapened to come his way. 

Fourteen years have slipped along 
and during that time I have had in- 
numerable experiences with the great 
sagacious beasts. On each and every 
time I have found them quick to retreat 
at the sight or scent of man. Writers 
paint a picture, in words, of the stately 
monarch fearing nothing. Two weeks 
ago on the majestic Nipigon my wife 
and I spotted one approaching the 
water for a drink. Silently we paddled 
to within a hundred feet before he 
raised his gigantic head adorned with 
a sixty-inch spread and slowly sur- 
veyed the encroachers. Despite his 
great bulk and the fact that he was in 
a burned over section, stealthily he 
picked his way over decayed and 
burned timber until his back and head 
were entirely concealed and then he 
rambled through that bush as though 
the devil was after him. 

However, this is just a short note to 
you and to Old Henry Braithwaite, 
expressing appreciation for his ac- 
curate accounts of moose habits and 
traits. Like Stewart Edward White I 
am satisfied that all wild animals fear 
man more than anything else. 

HAROLD MEIXELL, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 














Thinks the 20 Bore is Gun Enough 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


pee letters in your magazine rela- 

tive to the small bore shot guns 
are very interesting. “Possibilities of 
the .410 Bore Shotgun” by Dr. James 
Vance makes me wish I had a good 
.410 to try on quail this fall. 

I have owned an Ithaca 20 gauge 
about a year and would not exchange it 
for any 12 gauge I know of. 

When I first thought of buying a 20 
I was a little skeptical, but after read- 
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ing all the dope I could get and writing 
to several of the leading gun companies 
I made up my mind to get one and try 
it out. Then came the question of 
length of barrels and chambers. I set- 
tled on the 28 inch barrels and 2% 
inch chambers with the right barrel 
modified and the left full choked. 


I have killed ducks, crows, hawks, 
squirrels and quail with this gun and 
find I get much more pleasure in using 
it than I did with the larger gauges and 
about as much if not quite as much 
game. One has to hold a little closer, 
but the light weight of the gun enables 
one to get in position a little quicker. 


I think the best proof I have of the 
killing power of the 20 is a shot I made 
last winter. I was hunting along a 
small creek, for ducks, but had given 
up hopes of finding any when suddenly 
a mallard rose from under a high bank 
and started up the creek. I was taken 
completely off my guard and in no posi- 
tion to shoot, but got ready as quickly 
as possible. However, as I did so, the 
duck flew behind a stooping tree and I 
had to wait until he came out into the 
open. As I pressed the trigger he 
crumpled up and came down dead. I 
stepped the distance and found it to be 
about 45 yards. I had shot the right 
barrel and the shell was an Xpert 
loaded with 2% drams of powder and 
% of an ounce of 7% chilled shot. I 
was astonished to see this duck killed 
instantly with this size shot at that 
distance. 


I killed several ducks last winter and 
although I had a Pump gun, 12 gauge, 
I preferred to use the Ithaca 20. I 
found it so much lighter and the recoil 
was hardly noticable. 


The loading companies are loading 
2% drams Du Pont Oval powder and 
one ounce shot in the 2% inch cases. 
This eliminates the necessity of 2% 
inch chambers if one wishes to shoot 
the ounce load, and makes a shell with 
power enough to kill most any game 
hunted with a shot gun. I am anxious 
to try this shell on ducks. I believe 
this is one of the best shells on the 
market, and being a 2% inch shell, will 
be welcomed by shooters of the 20. 

I think in a few years we will find 
the 12 gauge used mostly at the traps 
and for long range duck shooting, very 
few using it for upland game 

' J. D. Pops, 
Pope, Tenn. 





Worth While 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
ya! offer like this is worth all you 
ask and more. There is more real 
dope in ForEST AND STREAM than any 

magazine I know of. 

The Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia is a 
book I have always wanted and the fel- 
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lows that don’t get Forest AND STREAM 
for 36 months at $4.50 don’t know a 
good thing when they see it. 
TED KLINGEL, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


My Bass Stream 
(Continued from page 681) 


was. I had forgotten my old friend in 
the years that I was away at. school, 
but when I had more leisure I was 
drawn back to it as if by a magnet. 
Many an afternoon or day I spent 
since then on its banks and I laugh si- 
lently to myself as the thought comes 
to me of some I know who have trav- 
eled hither and yon for what was, if 
they only knew it, within their easy 
reach. These have made elaborate 
preparations for a fishing trip into the 
wilds of some state, hiring a guide, 
picking out fancy flies and lures for 
those “read about and talked about’ 
famous streams. I have been on just 
such trips myself, have enjoyed them 
or have been disappointed and always 
I come back for pure enjoyment and 
with relief to this stream of mine. 
With such a stream close at hand I 
can slip out quietly to try my luck any 
afternoon in season, never caring if 
my basket is light and empty after 
such a short trip. 


HERE are times that the bass will 
not rise for days, and then sud- 
denly, for no reason at all, that they 
will rise eagerly to fly, frog, or grass- 
hopper. All the fruitless casting of 
other days is forgotten and put aside 
as of no consequence. Such strikes are 
worth days of expectation and count- 
less toil. 
There is nothing elaborate about my 
trips: a rod, a basket and a frog box, 
a snack to eat and that is all, unless 


possibly I take a fly or two, but the. 


bass do not rise often to a fly and I 
prefer live bait. Early in the Fall, 
grasshoppers are very tempting bait, 
but they are hard fellows to capture, 
and are almost as much fun to catch 
as the fish. The real sport of the day 
begins when I climb over a fence into 
a field and give chase to the winged 
hoppers. One thinks one has one, when 
pop! it is over there ten feet away. 
They lead one a lively chase and are 
only safe when stuffed into the box and 
then the little fellows seem to take 
great delight in either losing their legs 
or in having them pulled off by their 
neighbors in their close quarters inside 
the tin: 


UT I prefer small frogs for the 

most killing bait, that proving the 
most successful means in getting the 
bass to strike or in getting a big fel- 
low late in the afternoon. The big 
ones seem to be greedy for them, where 
a grasshopper has no effect, besides 
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there are so many sunfish that the 
grasshopper has little chance of sur- 
viving long and is grabbed off almost 
at once if allowed to rest long in one 
spot. Once in a while, about once a 
year, as I have found it, I have caught 
the bass rising and jumping for flies, 
and then is the time that a fly gets in 
its good work, but as a rule still-fishing 
is the only way to catch them napping. 

No wonder I feel peaceful and at 
ease with all the world as | ponder and 
enjoy in my mind all the days of plea- 
sure that I have had along these banks, 
and as [ ponder the sun has nearly 
reached the horizon, and 1f I am to try 
for that big fellow that I know is in 
the large pool around the next bend, I 
must be up and doing. For now, as 
I have found it, is the magic hour for 
bass fishing, the hour before and after 
sunset! 


“Principally Grouse” 
(Continued from page 656) 


wizard with woodcock and jacksnipe. 
His accounts of his grouse shooting ex- 
periences are always tinged with frank 
unhappiness and disgust—some of it 
directed at the bird, but more at his 
own inability to hit them. Such is the 
damaging influence of this bird that I 
have known good men after a _ bad 
morning with Sir Ruffs to sit down and 
descant vigorously upon the sport, end- 
ing with a solemn vow never to under- 
take it again. But they always are 
back on the job right after lunch. No 
sport is more fascinating; none re- 
quires greater skill; and nothing in 
the small game calendar requires more 
of its votaries in the way of physical 
endurance nor offers so fair and savory 
a prize for those who persist. Long 
live Sir Ruffs! More power to his 
pinions! 


A Mixed Bag 


(Continued from page 645) 


a few of the conditions which may 
largely affect our success in finding 
game. A mild gray day, with light 
clouds, now and then a peep of sun- 
shine and a gentle southerly breeze is 
hard to improve upon in the late au- 
tumn. Dry, cold winds from the north 
are the very worst both for scenting 
condition or for finding birds. 


N such weather they move about but 

little, generally clinging to the cover 
of thick brier patches or overgrown 
hedge rows. But in any case, always 
try to help your dogs by so planning 
your line of march that they will hunt 
up or at least across the wind. By do- 
ing this you increase the scope of their 
scenting powers and make nature as- 
sist their efforts rather than by hunt- 
ing down wind, run the risk of your 
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Fiat out o’reach/ 


Be SIT patiently in a blind for hours, 

only to have ’em sail safely by just 
out o’ reach, is not our idea of a good 
time. 





We don’t believe it’s yours, either. 


That’s why we are making duck guns 
to order with an especially long range 
as made by us for the past 20 years. 
Why don’t you get one and fool ’em next 
time? 





The regular Parker Duck Guns that 
your dealer probably carries in stock kill 
farther than most guns. Ask him to 
show them, or write for catalog. 


PARKER BROS. 


Master Gun Makers 


29 Cherry St. Meriden, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agent: 
A. W. duBray, Box 102, San Francisco, 


The “Old Reliable’’ 


PARKER GUN 


Really Enjoy Football 
SEE EVERY PLAY 


ouetve 919.90 









Objective 


Highest grade French 8- 
power day and _. night 
achromatic lenses: rack 
and pinion adjustment; 
weighs only 19 oz. Right 
eyepiece individual  fo- 
cus, Brand new, not a 
war glass. Complete with 
leather case, postpaid in 
; U. S., or will ship par- 

: cel post Cc. 0. D, $19.50 
De Luxe 10- Power, 35 MM. Prism Binocular, $39.50 
postpaid, by same maker, an extremely powerful glass. 
Our glasses sold on absolute money-back guarantee. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38B South St. Est. 1913 Boston, Mass. 
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SF Replaces 
Ten Heavy Blankets! 


R. Honeyford, veteran woodsman of 
the north, writes of his Woods Arctic 
Eiderdown Sleeping Robe: 

“The Arctic Eiderdown sleeping robe 

arrived and I find it takes the place of 

ten blankets and is much warmer than 

I had anticipated.” 


TheW oods ArcticEiderdownisawarm, 
snug, sleep-inviting robe of eiderdown. 
Real sleeping comfort in the open for 
every lover of the great outdoors. 


See your nearest sporting goods dealer 
or write for Free Booklet today! 


Woods Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Address Dept. F, Ottawa, Canada 
Factory at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 








PRESS-UR-SHELL VEST 


FOR USE in the FIELD and at the TRAPS 
The Perfect Way to Carry Shot Gun Shells 


No fumbling for shells, they 
are always deposited base down 
in the fingers ready for the 
\ quickest possible reloading. 






Shells are readily accessible, 
{ giving absolute dependability 
' and uniformity of action. The 
weight is evenly distributed so 
there is no heavy, jumbled 
mass of shells to be lifted each 
time you raise your gun to 
shoot. The Press-Ur-Shell vest 
is the safest and surest way 
to carry shells without possible 
chance for loss or damage. No 
skill or strength is required to 
operate. All vests are made of 
the best quality olive drab 8 
oz. double fill duck, giving ab- 
solute protection to your shells from rain and exposure. 
Each garment carries a guarantee on a money back basis. 
Made in sizes 34 to 44 for 12-16-20 gauge shells. Retail 
price $4.00 postage paid. Dealers write for your prices. 
Booklet on request. 
PRESS-UR-SHELL MFG. CO. 

DEPT. B-415 AVENUE C, WICHITA, KANSAS 














Old To n Snow Shoes & Skis at Factory Prices 


Made by experts. A custom-built Snow 
Shoe of the highest quality. Craftsmanship 
in our line of products has no equal. 

A post card will bring a complete story 
and prices of our line. - 


OLD TOWN SNOW SHOE CO. 
BOX 448, OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Spencer Magazine Carbine 
Lever action, 5 shot, caliber 50 rim fire. Weight 7 
lbs. 87 inenes long; barrel 20 inch; in good order. 
Price, $4.50 each. Ball cartridges $1.50 per 100. 
15 Acres Army Goods, New Catalog 1925, 


60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illus- 
trated, contains pictures and information of all 
Ameri¢an military guns and pistols since 1775, 
also rifles, revolvers, uniforms, tents, knapsacks, 


saddles, war medals, etc. Mailed 50c_stamps. 
Special New Circular for 2c stamp. Est. 1865, 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bdway, New York City 
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dogs blundering right on top of birds 
before getting their scent. In mild 
weather birds are apt to be out upon 
their feeding grounds fairly early in 
the forenoon, from eight o’clock on, 
though as the season progresses, they 
come out later and spend less time in 
the open. 


After laying up in some hedge row 
or along the border of a wood for sev- 
eral hours in the middle of the day, 
they move about again in the open for 
their afternoon feed. If the country 
is a well cultivated one, look well to 
all grain stubbles, particularly if sur- 
rounded or bordered by woodlands or 
the cover of briars or any heavy un- 
dergrowth. In less cultivated districts 
thoroughly hunt old weed fields or 
through the tall yellow broom grass 
near pines and evergreens. 


N raw cold weather hunt the wood- 

lands and tangled hedge rows near 
their feeding grounds, southerly slopes 
where grain has been grown and any 
sheltered little stubbles or patches of 
weed or dry reeds bordering some 
wooded stream or swamp. In certain 
much hunted sections of the northerly 
quail area-.it should be borne in mind 
that the instinct of self-preservation 
has influenced birds to remain less in 
the open than formerly. They feed 
nearer to,cover, so that they may more 
readily retreat to shelter upon the ap- 
proach of danger, and though not al- 
ways a very satisfactory territory to 
hunt, birds cling much to the shelter 
of scrub oaks. This sort of country is 
excellent for shooting when it contains 
ferns or other undergrowth, but it very 
frequently is what is termed “hollow 
cover,” the ground being quite bare un- 
der the oak bushes. Here birds are apt 
to run very badly, making the most try- 
ing work for one’s dogs. 

Stunted or second growth pine woods 
are often a favorite shelter, and, if the 
country be rolling with here and there 
a little glade where wintergreen and 
wild berries grow, watch out, also, for 
a ruffed grouse. 


is IOLET” and “Primrose” were as 

pretty a pair of blue buttons as 
one could wish to see. Soft intelli- 
gent eyes of velvet brown, beautifully 
marked silky coats, and a way of go- 
ing and carrying themselves that be- 
spoke quality and breeding in every 
move. It was a pleasure just to see 
them range out and then quarter their 
ground. When we put them down in 
the first big stubble that afternoon 
Charlie couldn’t restrain a word of ad- 
miration in his “Lord, Cap’n, ain’t 
them a pair of pictures?” We had got- 
ten home late after the morning’s hunt 
and it was now three o’clock, but we 
had an hour or two of the best of the 
afternoon before us. We were in a big 


field from which a bountiful crop of — 


wheat had been harvested. Its russet 
surface dipped gently away from us, 
then rose on the far side to its boun- 
dary of dark pines. An ideal place, 
the appointed hour, and to-day was our 
day. Skimming up the far side some 
fifty yards out from the wood, “Prim” 
stopped in mid gallop, head turned at 
right angles to her body, feathered tail 
rigid. ‘Vi,’ too, was a motionless pic- 
ture of restrained eagerness. 


EAUTIFULLY found and _ well 

backed, and when the covey rose 
and we downed three of them, the 
youthful though well-disciplined pride 
of the little dogs was a pleasure to see. 
We went into the cover, and br-r-r-r-r-r 
went a single. Careful! Careful! 
“Vi’—not too fast. “‘Prim’s’ got one” 
called Charlie, and a moment later I 
heard his gun. Then “Vi” made a nice 
point in some sweet ferns, and I man- 
aged to nail the bird when it jumped. 
Another covey over among the cedars 
near Baiting Hollow gave us some good 
shots, and we pocketed our last bird 
just as the sun sank behind the leaf- 
less oaks over the hillside. What a glo- 
rious day we had had, and as in the 
dusk we walked through the shaded 
lane of a tiny hamlet, we talked over 
each of its happy hours, filled as they 
had been with good fellowship and 
clean sport. Stopping at the little post 
office and store, we helped ourselves to 
a crisp red apple out of the open bar- 
rel and then cheerfully accepted a wel- 
come glass of ice cold cider drawn 
from the friendly keg in the root cellar. 


HUS closes one of those priceless 

days in the sportsman’s calendar. 
Its sun has gone down in its still, fros- 
ty and rose tinted glow, but it still 
lives, and long will live with us as a 
happy, clean and restful milestone 
along the sterner paths of our work-a- 
day life. 

Our labors will be lighter for the 
health and strength with which it has 
steeled lungs and sinews or cleared our 
brains, grown stale through drudgery. 
And on a winter’s evening, before the 
crackling logs of our library fire, we’ll 
often live again, in spirit, our days 
afield, perhaps close our eyes, and 
dream of silent sweet-scented pines, 
tawny fields, flashing silky-coated dogs, 
and the wir-r-r of wings. 


Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 659) 


at the thick ice with an axe, he’s about 
ready to leave our amphibious friend 
strictly alone. This difficulty can be 
overcome by employing an ice chisel; 
one with a socket into which any old 
pole can be fitted at a moment’s notice 


It will identify you. 
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being preferred. With a good chisel 
the work of cutting the holes isn’t so 
bad. Then you’ll need an ice dipper, 
for cleaning the chipped ice from the 
hole so you can see what you’re about. 
A small fire shovel with holes drilled 
here and there through it is O. K., but 
it represents a lot of needless weight. 
When a fellow has to pack his outfit 
around, every pound counts either way. 
A small birch bent in the shape of a 
loop and with rawhide lacings or fill- 
ing, similar to the webbing of a snow- 
shoe, is the clear rig and it weighs but 
a few ounces. 


Se distance from the lodge an 
experimental hole should be cut. 
The idea is to locate a place where the 
clearance between the bottom of the 
ice and the mud is a foot or so. Make 
a V-shaped pen of dry sticks, placing 
them fairly close together and forcing 
them well down into the mud. The 
sticks must be DRY otherwise the 
beaver will chew on them instead of 
on your bait. In the back of the pen 
green poplar sticks are staked and the 
trap set in the entrance and staked to 
a good dry pole. 

A set is made by fastening green 
stuff to a dry log, say one ten feet long 
and eight inches thick. Remembering 
that the log is to be stuck in the water 
at an angle of forty-five degrees or 
thereabouts, a resting place for the trap 
is chopped out just below where the 
green sticks will be. The trap fastened 
securely in place, the log is shoved 
down into the water so that the green 
stuff will barely project below the ice. 
The idea is this: when the beaver gets 
to chewing at that green stuff his feet 
will naturally come to rest on anything 
that feels solid and if your trap has 
been arranged right you’ll nab him. 


IFFERENT plans for trapping un- 

der ice will come to any ingenius 
fellow, the idea being always to have 
your bait and trap so arranged as to 
work together. After midwinter the 
beaver’s food in his cache becomes 
soured through being so long in the 
water, and the value of a fresh green 
stick as a lure cannot be over-esti- 
mated. In making any of these water 
sets beneath the ice one should not fig- 
ure very strong on making a catch the 
first night; better wait a week and be 
sure. Cover the holes with snow, where 
you have set the traps and they won’t 
freeze so hard again. 


HE spring is the best time for trap- 

ping beaver. In the North the furs 
are good until the first of June, for 
there is ice in the streams until later 
than that sometimes. The trapper’s 
biggest difficulty in spring trapping is 
this—locating the animal. When the 
spring freshets get in full blast they 
often wash away the beaver’s dams and 
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Westley Richards 
(English) Guns 


ey, 


Wes 


THE TRAVERS 
12, 16 or 20 


are hand made throughout by skilled workmen with years of experience. 
Besides being the finest shooting guns it is possible to produce, they 
are, without question, works of art—each gun a masterpiece. 
There is no other gun like a Westley Richards 


Travers ce Ponste Ejectors 
ingle Trigger, extra 

Grade Hand Detachable Locks, extra 
Other Models from $225.00 to $1600.00. 


$390.50 
110.00 
: 82.50 


Single Trap Guns $375.00 and $550.00 


Guns made to order at no additional charge. 
A gun you like is worth a dozen that don’t quite satisfy. 


Full information from 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Radically new, the REVALATION Tooth Brush. 
Ever ready to use. Tube of paste carried in handle. 
Very slight pressure on tube forces paste into bristles. 
Any of the leading tooth pastes may be used. 

Long felt want fulfilled. Tubes easily replaced. 


Absolutely sanitary. 











Dept. C, 4933 Boulevard 


DUCK HUNTER 





) 


HUNTER ie 


sponsons full length. 


The brushes may be changed as often as desired. 

Indestructible handle will last a lifetime. 

On travels, vacations, in the office, or at home, there is 

None so good as the REVALATION. 

Postpaid, $1.50. New brushes, 35c. Send Check or Money Order. 
Distributors wanted. Exclusive territory. 


F. R. A. G. CORPORATION 
North Bergen, N. J. 





HERE IS WHAT YOU HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR .« - .« 





The builders of Arrowhead Canoes have achieved another triumph in this wonderful little 
hunting and fishing boat for Outboard Motors or rowing. 
Safe, Fast, Strong and Seaworthy.—Weight, 90 Ibs.-— Length, 12 ft.— 
Width, 42in. (Winner of the Gold Cup yacht tender race). 


ST. LOUIS-MERAMEC CANOE CO., 3rd & Marshall Sts.. VALLEY PARK, MO. 


Write for full particulars. 
































Non-sinkable; has built-in 






NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a 68-page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, -best 
places to get fish and game, ete. 


Special Offer 


The 8 beautiful fish and game 
pictures shown herewith are re- 
produced in brilliant color on 
heavy art paper, size 9x12 inches, 
paintings by 
will 
send you this set of pictures 
FREE of CHARGE, on receipt 
of $1.00 for a year’s subscription 
to National Sportsman. 


----ORDER BLANK ---- 


from original oil 
Wm. Harnden Foster. We 


National Sportsman Magazine, 


281 Newbury St., 


Boston, 


Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 fish and game pictures, 
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Davis HY-POWER chambered for 3” shells, kills 
ducks at 80 yds. Made in 12 gauge only, 30 and 
32” barrels. Price $35.00 

Davis PREMIER made in 12-16 art a gauge. 
26-28-30-32 inch barrels, Price $30.0 

Davis MAXIMIM, specially built oa 
choked for short range brush shooting. ’ 

Target 70% at 35 yds, 12 ga.-24 
in. barrels, 16 ga.-22 in. barrels, 
20 ga.-20 in. barrels. Record of 

21 successive wing shots and 

21 killings have been made 

with one of these guns, 


Price $30.00. 

These guns are highly 
finished. REMEMBER 
you need not pay 
over $35.00 for a 
Long Range Duck 4 


Gun if you se- 
lect a Davis. 
Every Gun 
Proof 

Tested. 


Tf you 

want a plain, 

jow-priced Gun 

write us or ask 

y your dealer about the 

Davis AJAX, Built ex- 

pressly for the man who 

-wants a good, plain, 

reliable knock-about 

Gun_at a low price. Made 

in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 

Every Davis Gun, whether 

lowest or highest priced, is proof 

tested with an excessive load. Davis Guns 
were established in 1853 by N. R. Davis 
and are going stronger than ever in 1925, 
This 72 years of service and durability 
should mean something to every gun buyer, 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90E Chambers Street, New York 








IFOR SHOOTING CROWS | 


The great Horned Owl 
is the best crow getter 
known. With our metal 
folding owl decoy, 
crow decoys and our 
crow call, you can have 
lots of sport shooting 


“Crows. 
jCROW KILLER 
COMBINATION 
1 owl, ets vs and 
3 tone 
crow call $7. 50 
|In addition to abave, re > Outing line includes duck 
| goose and snipe decoys, baits, rods, tackle boxes an 


landing nets, Send for literature 
} Outing Mig. ¢ Co., $78 Jackson Bivd., Elkhart, Indiana 








GREB. ADAMY Shotguns 


OVER ai UNDER 


| De Luxe Grade---12-16-20 Gauge 


Finest mechanical construction; splendidly 
finished; highly engraved. Wonderful 
value at our special price. 


Shipped ©. O. D. with privilege of 
examination on receipt of $10. Money 
back if not satisfied. Catalog “‘F’? FREE. 


SLOANS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
F88 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 
Sole Authorized Distributor for Greb. Adamy 


$165 





Improve Your Shooting 
SUPER TARGET MODEL—Only $7.95 













Every sportsman, trapper and RUNtOr 
will want one of these well balanced 
.22 Cal., 7-shot target shooting re- 
volvers. Shoots the .22 short, oa 
long and long rifle cartridges. c- 
curately rifled for fine marksmanship, 9!/2-inch 
barrel, American made. Blue finish, large range 
grips. We are making the price especially low, only 
$7.95, Postage Paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. We cannot accept C.0.D. orders 
at this low price unless accompanied with $1. 00 deposit. 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP., 
258 Broadway, Dent. 559 New York 





atherette Carrying Case Free with Big 8 
Leet Wonder Telescope .. 6 sections. 
Brass bound. Powerful lenses. 

D See people and objects miles 

b away as if they were close. See 
moon and stars as never before. 
Useful and entertaining. 2 
“Could tell color of 4 























boy 
arrive at 
school 2 ee 


” 


way. 
* Read numbers 
cars mile away.. 
housands pleased. 









y Horn. 
4 on freig' 
at C. Pa Imer. 


pe f Big 3 
Send No Money $1? “Wonder. ‘Tele- 


ie gk with FREE Case and Soap sae. eat 
ge Postman only $1.85 plus few penne pose 
§ faction guaranteed om deposit returned aires 


Ss FERRY & CO., Dept, 3843 3224 N. Halsted sr a thleee 
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the animals do not even attempt to re- 
pair them at that time. Practically no 
repair work is done in the spring. The 
beavers have no particular job on hand, 
they can stop anywhere, on any stream 
and get a square meal from the fresh 
green willow, etc., and in consequence 
they are really nothing more or less 
than tramps. 


Marvels of Bird and Animal 
Vision 
(Continued from page 651) 
unable to discern objects except at ex- 
tremely short range. Yet some types 
of insects have eyes that in structure 
are exceedingly complex. The wasp 
has two compound eyes composed of 
several hundred facets and three sim- 
ple eyes which are placed in the fore- 
head. These latter might be regarded 
as “windows,” for while they admit 


light the wasp has no power of vision 
through them. 


AN has a sharper eye than most 

mammals. The sense of sight 
with which he has been endowed is de- 
scribed as binocular and stereoscopic, 
qualities which enable him to concen- 
trate both eyes on a single object at 
once and also to judge distance ac- 
curately. Many species of birds have 
what is called monocular vision, grouse, 
pigeons and poultry being familiar ex- 
amples. In such birds there is a wide 
range of vision, two extensive visual 
fields being under observation at one 
and the same time. This must prove 
almost invaluable to those ground fre- 
quenting birds that are most likely to 
be beset by furred and feathered ene- 
mies. A fowl having this form of vi- 
sion has power to suppress the vision 
of one eye the while concentrating auto- 
matically with the other. This may 
be noted in the farmyard or about the 
chicken run. A hen, conscious of the 
presence of a hawk that is soaring far 
overhead, will invariably have one eye 
fixed upon the menacing bird of prey, 
the other being purposely directed to- 
wards the ground. In this manner is 
the sight of one eye suppressed. Some 
men have acquired the ability to su- 
press the sight of one eye, particularly 
in trap shooting and on the rifle range. 
Usually however if it is found neces- 
sary to subdue the vision of one eye 
it is most effectually done by closing 
the lids. 

Gifted with such acute sight it is in- 
deed surprising that so many birds are 
injured and killed by striking against 
telegraph wires and wire fences. One 
would imagine that such hazards would 
be easily avoided by the flying crea- 
tures. Upland game birds in particu- 
lar seem to have great difficulty in ob- 
serving wire, especially if the fence or 
line has but recently been erected. 


Tt will identify you. 


[Bee so high was the game bird 

mortality from this cause on Scottish 
moors that it was found advisable to 
affix small tin plates to fences, these 
swinging from the top wire at inter- 
vals of a few yards serve to warn the 
fast flying grouse. And yet the wood- 
cock, one of our swiftest and most er- 
ratic flying birds, can without diffi- 
culty dart at high speed through a 
close-set thorny thicket. 

There is a wide range of color in the 
eyes of birds. The house sparrow has 
an eye of brown shade; the iris of the 
pelican is pearly white, while that of 
the cormorant is green. In the Cali- 
fornia woodpecker the eyes undergo 
several changes of color as the bird 
develops and matures. When the gos- 
hawk is hatched the eyes are blue which 
in course of time gives place to a 
yellow shade and later to red. A simi- 
lar process takes place in the iris of 
the golden eagle. The male merganser 
has a carmine eye, that of the female 
is yellow. Yet in the closely related 
Red Breasted Merganser the eyes of 
both sexes are alike. 

Of animate creatures gifted with 
sight, birds alone close their eyes when 
the last sleep time has come. The tired 
head droops, the eyelids close and the 
marvelous vision dims in the longest 
night of all. Mammals, including man, 
pass from this life open-eyed. Nature 
has been kind to the birds and sends 
them to sleep at the last. 


HEN a halibut is first hatched it 

swims in an upright position just 
as a trout or salmon does. Also, as 
one might reasonably expect, its eyes 
are placed one on each side of the 
head. But, examination of a mature 
fish of this species reveals the fact that — 
both eyes are situate on one side of the 
head, on the right side if the fish fre- | 
quented northern waters, on the left if — 
it swam in the more tepid equatorial — 
seas. What then has happened to this 
finny creature? Has Nature turned 
magician? For here is an example of 
modification that is almost past belief. 
It seems that after swimming around 
for a short period of time, the young 
halibut, impelled by some mysterious 
instinct, foresakes the orthodox position 
of a fish in water, turns over on one 
side, swims horizontally and somewhat 
awkwardly and when resting or hiding 
lies flat upon the bottom of the sea. 
This behavior is henceforth normal and 
permanent. But the eye which is un- 
fortunate enough to be on what is now 
the “lower” side of the fish evidently 
concludes that its future outlook is 
bound to be somewhat gloomy and mo- 
notonous. So it at once proceeds to 
move to the “upper” side where there 
is something to be seen other than 
sand and shingle. Strange to say, the 
optic nerves have been so arranged 
that there is suitable provision made 


ve 





for the accommodation of this roving 
eye of the halibut. In but three or 
four days from the time the eye begins 
its migration the operation is complete. 
And then, even if the eyes have a 
“crossed” look and the facial expres- 
sion is somewhat forbidding, the fish 
has the satisfaction of having accom- 
plished an ocular operation which is 
not only unique in its character but is 
probably without parallel in the entire 
realm of Nature. 


The Funny Side of Deer 
Hunting 


(Continued from page 648) 


buck sank in a whirl of water, and was 
not again seen until, two weeks later, 
his carcass washed up on a sea-beach 
at the mouth of the river. I questioned 
Paris concerning his unfortunate lack 
of restraint. He blushed (I think) and 
looked shamefaced. ‘To tell you the 
trufe, Cap’n,” he said, “I know I done 
wrong. But I was so hongry that 
everything in me tell me for to knock 
um. If I hadn’t been so hongry I 
would have had more sense. But when 
I done see dat meat, I jest rise up and 
knock um!” 


He Hung Himself 


N the Blue Mountains of Lebanon 

County, Pennsylvania, for almost a 
score of years a huge stag with one 
horn eluded the many hunters who 
went in his pursuit. At length, how- 
ever, his fated hour came. He stood 
up on his hind feet to eat some tender 
shoots on an oak tree, when his single 
antler became wedged between two 
stout oak limbs. There he remained 
captive until Thomas Ney, a hunter of 
considerable note, came upon him. It 
is said that the magnanimous sports- 
man, set free the stag, cutting off one 
of the oak limbs with his hunting axe. 
After giving him his chance for free- 
dom, the hunter accepted his own 
chance for venison, and brought down 
the stag with a single shot at a dis- 
tance of seventy yards. 


An Astonishing Buck 


Two good hunters started a fine buck 
at sundown. He was shot at and badly 
bloodied but the darkness fell, and the 
stag made good his escape. However, 
so positive were the men that he could 
be successfully followed that they de- 
cided to ride the woods the next morn- 
ing in search of him. After: a short 
while, as they were riding down an 
open sandy ridge, where the hoofs of 
their horses made very little noise, 
they were surprised and delighted to see 
their buck stretched out on the sand. 
The man who had shot him dismounted, 
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Of course—he won't, but if he 
should, no damage would result. 
/ You see, it’s a New STANLEY 
SUPER VAC and it will not break. 
You have always thought of a 
vacuum bottle as something fragile 
—something that some jolt or jar 
might break and ruin or lose its 
liquid contents. There is no need 
of risking such disappointment 
now. The first cost is the last 
cost. 























% ‘ K iy 
| Othe Outer Case 


and the Inuer 
Porcelain lined 





The New StTANLey Super Vac 
is guaranteed to carry safely your 
favorite beverage—hot or cold. 









Within the last few months a recently 








: Bottle ave made 
developed process has made possible of Steel Electrically 
an improved, efficient, all-steel bottle Welded and ave 
which permits an absolute triple guar- Gees 
antee—that it will retain temperature break 






—that it will not leak or break. 


“Out - of -Door- Cookery’? containing valuable receipes for 
camp cooking and picnic luncheons sent Free upon request. 


Stanley Insulating Co., Dept. O., Great Barrington, Mass. 


STANLEY SUPERVAC 


Me New non-breakable Vacuum Bottle zwzth the Triple Guarantee 
IMUM IE AAA A 








SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS—~1875 to 1881 
By JAMES B. GILLETT 


A book that will appeal to everyone interested in Western Life; it is the most absorbing 
narrative yet written on the subject. He describes in detail the great gun fight that wiped 
out the Sam Bass gang, the most thrilling tale ever published in book form, Covers the range 
life very completely. It will grip and hold you from start to finish, detailing with vivid real- 
ism the life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, keen-eyed guardians of the Texas Frontier. 


Illustrated with Photos of Western Frontiersmen. 332 pages. Cloth, $2.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 W. 57th St., New York City 
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Where America’s foremost sportsmen meet. 
You'll see the VL & D KNOCKABOUT 
Francotte’s marvelous hand-made Belgian 





Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 








HUNTING ae ne Gun. For field or trap this gun has no 
Bay ed pester el nh Dept. A superiors. The prices are American. 
AMPING, : 
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RING your shotgun or rifle through the 

season bright as new with Hoppe’s. Gets 
all primer and powder residue. Removes lead- 
ing and jacket metal deposits. Prevents rust. 
Preserves good shooting and resale value. 
Send 10c stamp for sample. 

For the working parts always use Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. Free from acid or thinner— 
its pure. Light, penetrating, yet highest 
viscosity. Doesn’t gum. 


Ask your dealer. Write us for free Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20years the Authority on Gus Cleaning 


2311 NORTH 8TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GE SAC MRE 0 ED 


RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. 
Sure lighting. 


Guaranteed 


forever. No flint, no friction. 


If your sporting- 
goods dealer can- 
not supply you, 
send 50c. Money 
it back if not satisfied. 
SALESMEN, DEMON- 
STRATORS, DEALERS— 
Write for our very at- 
tractive proposition. 
Packed 12 in artistic display 
box. 
RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway New York City 


J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘Sstower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. AW) 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 








328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 








Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows. 


: ene ac ae We 
awe y | er:- 
REGS twig gler - --75¢ 


pre Edypt 

Shimmy {ie ly Rod Wigaler 303 | 
. Bass,M 

Pork Rind Strips 5¢ Jar. 


Prescott 


Spinner Cofne home with the ¥ 3h 


—not the story 
FIFTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 
«, We 
vec anes 40E 
Tied on No 8 hooks, . oe 30¢ 
Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 
Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. 


(Chas. H Stapf) 
Prescott, Wis. 


Genuine B it 
con Dowagiac al Ss 
— takers of more prize bass in 
14 years of “Field & Stream’s” 
Contests than all other arti- 
ficial minnows combined. 
Send for free Tackle Book and Fish Pictures 

JAMES HEDDON'’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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leaned his gun against a tree, and went 
over to the fallen monarch. The other 
hunter looked on. In an attempt to 
turn the deer over, to discover the 
nature of his wounds, the dismounted 
hunter seized the creature by his big 
horns. Instantly, he was hurled to the 
ground by the buck as he sprang up, 
leaped amazingly, and showed as clean 
heels and as spirited a white tail as 
ever hunters beheld. The hunter on 
the horse was too astonished to shoot. 
It was not the wounded buck at all, but 
the. same kind of a buck had been 
asleep on the sand! The quiet ap- 
proach of the hunters had not been de- 
tected. Then, in my own opinion, the 
buck must have been slightly deaf, for 
when a deer’s eyes are shut, his ears 
are open. Neither buck was seen again. 


A Strange Case of Buck Fever 


When a hunter is at all liable to buck 
ague, it is a fatal thing to get his tem- 
perature up. This is sometimes done 
unawares by a friend who, in calling 
to him, whistling to him, or making 
signals to him, starts his pulse to rac- 
ing and his eyes to seeing things (never 
the sights on his gun, however). 


WAS once witness of a strange case 

of this kind. We were hunting in 
open woods, and the land was level. 
The day was clear and balmy. Before 
us was a long thicket, with the bushes 
not over three feet high. Five of us 
were posted at the head of this. It 
looked too easy. If anything comes out, 
I thought, it will be peach pie. I even 
eased my mind about that member of 
our party who was of a flighty dispo- 
sition. Surely, I reasoned, under such 
perfect conditions, if anything gets up 
he will not be excited. The woods were 
as silent as a cave; in the blue sky a 
buzzard was lazily wheeling. There 
didn’t seem to be any likelihood of a 
deer’s being near. But suddenly the 
drivers started one. It came out in 
slow, graceful lopes. “A lamb to the 
slaughter,” I muttered. I never saw 
a deer run more unconcernedly. Its 
gait was lazy; it seemed to be tempting 
us. But it doubtless knew its busi- 
ness; for it picked the man liable to the 
fever. I don’t know if he saw the deer 
but one of the standers, nearer him 
than I, feared that he did not; so he 
shouted in a low, raucous way, “It’s 
a fine buck! Shoot! Shoot!” 


HE hunter sprang from his log; he 

whirled round in an excited way; 
he descried something flying over him, 
and let loose both barrels at it. He 
had shot at the circling buzzard! The 
buck, meanwhile, passed him easily, 
seeming to give a knowing wink as he 
did so. When questioned concerning 
his extraordinary behavior, the hunter 
simply said defensively: “A mist 


: 


seemed to come over my eyes, and I ; 
shot at what I saw moving.” It sounds ~ 
unaccountable, but other sportsmen 
have doubtless seen the same kind of 
a thing done. This unfortunate didn’t 
even kill the buzzard! To this day, 
the stand where the incident occurred 
is known as the Buzzard Stand. 


“De Cunnel Done Shoot!” 


On a deer hunt one day, the negro 
drivers had been a good deal disgusted 
by the abominable missing that had 
been done by a lot of amateurs. They 
seemed to be getting all the shots, 
whereas the best sportsman of the 
crowd, an old Southern colonel, had 
had no chance. At last, toward the 
close of the day, far off in a wildwood 
fastness, was heard a gun whose sound 
the drivers readily recognized. One of 
them turned in a relieved way to his 
comrades. ‘“Let’s put on de pot, boys, 
de Cunnel done shoot!” That was a 
genuine tribute indeed! 


Scared Him to Death 


EPBURN MORRISON, a_ good 
deer hunter, told me this story. 
“One day I was standing at the head 
of a myrtle thicket, when three bucks 
walked out broadside. One was much 
larger than the other two. I let drive 
at the big one first, and then at an- 
other. Both deer fell. The third ran 
on to another stander.. When I went 
up to mine, I could find but one, the 
small one. I went over to the other 
stander, and found that he had my big 
buck. He had shot at the other buck 
also but had missed it. He believed 
that he had killed the large one. But 
when I explained that I had shot as he 
was presenting one broadside, and he 
as the buck was turning the other, and 
as all the buckshot had struck on my 
side, I must have done the execution. 
The truth is that the large buck had 
started on, though mortally wounded. — 
The shock of the second gun firing at 
him brought him down, although the 
shot themselves had not struck. him.” 
So in the sport of deer hunting there 
are many ways to get enjoyment other 
than by killing a deer. There’s sport 
in the comradeship of genial men in the 
woods together; there’s pleasure in the 
woods themselves; and there are the 
stories that are told of the day’s ex- 


periences that, though they may | 


count hard luck, are perhaps of more 
human interest than flat tales of dead 
shots. I am not saying that I do not 
like to make dead shots on deer. Every 
time I make one I change the size of 
my hatband. But I mean that there 
are a hundred other things besides the 
actual killing to relieve a man’s feel- 
ings and to make deer hunting worth 
while. 
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Practical Game Breeding 
(Continued from page 653) 


Having erected the fence, the next 
thing is to get after the vermin. Keep 
all dogs out, even those you know that 
may seem friendly. Have open box 
traps, here, there, and everywhere, for 
cats, possums and ’coons. These ani- 
mals will climb over the fence in spite 
of everything—unless you use the very 
expensive fencing. Bait your live box 
traps with fish and place them along 
your fence, both inside and outside. A 
good plan is to have a hole in the fence, 
of such a type that every fox, skunk, 
mink or weasel, running along the out- 
side of the fence, is invited inside. 
Thus, such an animal in entering your 
place would enter by way of a trap 
from which he could not escape, instead 
of getting into the game farm and 
destroying the birds. 


N the proper season, you can procure 

salable furs, while out of season 
you can secure your vermin alive and 
sell them alive. Every little helps: 
your boys will want pocket money even 
if you or your keeper should not be in- 
terested in that phase of game farm- 
ing. Then, too, boys are always inter- 
ested in the trapping and shooting of 
such animals. 


When you have eliminated the ver- 
min—of which I will give you details 
in later articles—which I presume you 
will want to do yourself, with the aid 
of your boys, you will consider more 
seriously and definitely whether you 
will go into game breeding on a large 
and high paying plan from the begin- 
ning, or go into it gradually by breed- 
ing just one kind of bird or one kind 
of animal. If you plan to breed game 
on a large scale, as most Americans do 
things, you will require a married game 
keeper. If you want to do the work 
yourself, it is wiser to begin gradu- 
ally and gain experience. 


ECURING a good game keeper re- 

quires a great deal of care and 
thought, as well as right advertising. 
One good game keeper whom I met out 
West has a family of children who are 
nature lovers and thus are a tremen- 
dous help to their parents, to say noth- 
ing of their parents’ employers. On 
the other hand, I had a game keeper 
who had a large family of children 
who were not at all interested in help- 
ing their parents with the birds, though 
I think this was more the fault of the 
parents than of the children: When 
you are engaging your game keeper, 
remember you are also engaging his 
family, for a game keeper’s wife and 
children always help a great deal about 
the birds. A California game breeder, 
whom I visited several times, received 
a scathing letter one day from a woman 
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what a whale of a difference 


justa few cents make — 










NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 

in ten minutes for $1.00. 


IN EVERY COUNTY 
All or Spare Time 


Transparent handle Knives 
and Razors. One side shows 


ei 
GUN BLUER) » 
SAM Ser ~ 











any individual photograph, or any 
kind of design preferred. Blades 
finest steel, handles clear as glass and 
unbreakable. Position worth $100 to $200 
per month. We train you. 


Dept. F-11 BRADFORD, PA. 








12-gauge, Hammerless, 
Fires 6 Shots. 
















Model 43-A 


Same Victorious liwht7, 


Mark Arie won the greatest victory of all at the 1925 


Shooting a Marlin, ! } 
Tournament—the Class AA Championship. 


Grand American Trap Shooting 
Score perfect—200x200. 
Shooting a Marlin, 


Score 199x200. , : 
Victorious at the traps, Marlin Shotguns get the game in the hunting field. 


Buy a Marlin—bore and barrel length to suit you. Ask your dealer. 
Write for Latest Pocket Catalog 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 45 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Homer Clark won the Professional Championship. 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned with 
hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or any kind of 
hide tanned with fur on, finished soft and odorless, 
and made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, gloves 
or any garment for men and women, 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All_kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, musk- 
rat, etc., made into garments of latest style. FURS 
REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
furnished, Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE CATALOG AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to take off 
and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
576 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GIBBS TRAPS 


“Single-Grip” 
Lighter,small- fi. 
er and better 
than other 
single - grip 
traps forsame 
animals. 


No. |. Muskrat, mink, etc., 
25céa., $2.50 doz. Prepaid. 


No. 2. Fox,skunk, etc., 40c 
ea., $4.50 doz. Prepaid. 


No. 3. Lynx, wildcat, etc., 
65cea., $7.35 doz. Prepaid. 


No. 4. Beaver, wolf, etc., 


80cea., $9.00 doz. Prepaid. 


No broken springs. Gibbs 
coil springs don’t break. If 
your dealer won't supply 
you sendtous. All traps abso- 
lutely guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog. 


F W. A. GIBBS & SON 
tHe! Dept. G-11 Chester, Pa. 





“Two-Trigger” 
The best game 
traps ever made. 
The. Korn eexost 
them all. 
Millions in use. 
No ‘‘Wring-offs.”” 
No damage to 
pelts. Does not 
have to be set to 
drown. Willcatch 
and kill muskrat, 
mink, marten, etc. 
Will catch and 
hold ’coon, skunk, 
woodchuck, etc. 
65c ea. (less than 
dozen lots) ; $7.00 
per doz., prepaid. 














DES TANNED 


And made into rugs, scarfs, 


H I 
coats, etc., and your game heads mounted. 


Over 60 years’ experience with furs is your as- 
surance of reliability and best workmanship, 
Gives full information. Write 
Free Catalog today for your copy. 
Workmanship Guaranteed 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 





Furs will bein good demand. High- 
i est prices paid——prompt returns, 
wrasieett, Ge Our success in 53 years of FAIR 
DEALING in America’s greatest fur market means 
more money for your furs. Before you send a shipment 
to anyone, get our price list absolutely free. You will 
have a profitable fur seasonif you ship your furs to 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & COMPANY 
312-314 N. Main Street Dept. 133, St. Louis, Mo. 


* 
ie 


BEST ARMS! 


— >, 












Ultra modern arms, 
. body armor, binoculars, poison gas 
., Pistols, ete. Catalog J free. 

Pacific Arms Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 
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for selling her some rather high-priced 
eggs that were not fertile, while the 
other lots she had had in previous 
years were so good. Upon inquiry, the 
game breeder discovered his keeper had 
been disposing of eggs on his own ac- 
count. If your prospective game keeper 
arrives smoking an old pipe, you had 
better not keep him as he will be more 
or less lazy. If he lights a cigarette 
every few minutes, he is too nervous 
and impatient to succeed and he will 
not be a success with your neighbors, 
for he must study them as well as your 
neighbors’ cats and dogs. A man might 
succeed as president of the United 
States, yet fail at game breeding. 


F you could secure one of those En- 

glish women, who are around middle- 
age, who ride horses, who shoot lions 
and tigers, you might have the best 
type of game keeper, next to a Scots- 
man, Personally, I like the canny 
Scotsman best of all, although I have 
seen some good English and Irish keep- 
ers. 


In game farming, as in every thing 
else, you will have to gain experience 
as you go along, but I will be glad to 
help you as much as is possible by my 
advice if you write me. Do not become 
discouraged if things go wrong or be- 
cause the work seems difficult. You 
will be successful when you think least 
of success. Many game breeders have 
stuck through the hard part of their 
work and are now reaping their re- 
ward. I just had a wire from a breeder 
in Alberta, advising a relisting of his 
stock for the late summer issues: This 
season’s breeding includes—400 pairs 
of redhead ducks; 250 pairs of can- 
vasbacks; 600 pairs of sharp tail 
grouse; 300 pairs of Hungarian par- 
tridges; 200 pairs of ruffed grouse; 
other birds. Send for price list. 


HIS breeder started:in a small way, 

with the idea of saving birds and 
eggs from his spring plowing and has 
gradually found that breeding wild 
birds is more profitable than running 
a grain and dairy farm. 


Some people think that breeding wild 
birds and animals on farms will mean 
the annihilation of the wild birds in 
their native state! This is an absurd 
idea, as is also the idea of putting a 
check on game breeding. Did stock 
raisers annihilate horses, cows, goats, 
sheep, yaks, camels, llamas, turkeys, et 
cetera? Game breeding is a phase of 
conservation that is absolutely essen- 
tial. 


Another idea that comes to the front 
rather frequently: Is there not a dan- 
ger, in game bird breeding, of an over- 
supply? There is no possibility of this 
happening in our day and generation 
at least; in fact, I think it will be many 
years before game breeders can supply 


the present demand for birds, to say 
nothing of the increased future de- 
mand. At present, some breeders have 
orders for their birds three years 
ahead. - None of them can keep up with 
their orders. There is no chance of 
the market being over-supplied. 


Game Breeding Questions 


(Mr. Corsan will answer queries 
relative to the raising of birds, as 
space permits. Address him care For- 
EST AND STREAM Editorial Rooms.) 


Query: Is it possible to raise sage 
hens on a game farm?—T. T. C., Co- 
lumbus, Mont. 


Answer: In your section it is quite 
possible. You will notice that the sage 
grouse are eating more and more 
grains every year, such grains as 
spring wheat, buckwheat, rye and oats, 
and that they are eating less sage 
leaves. Thus, they must be developing 
a gizzard gradually. It is their eating 
of sage bush leaves that makes their 
flesh rather objectionable. 


Food Supply for the Auto 
Camper 
(Continued from page 668) 


cided flavor of coal oil, so rich are some 
of the coastal harbors with crude pe- 
troleum. But in Texas, and around the 
Gulf Coast, oysters and fish may be 
had. One can go out in the bayous and 
get the fish with his own tackle. 

The day when one could live on game 
shot from an automobile has gone by. 
Occasionally, along the highways, game 
is sighted, and in large regions the au- 
tumnal drives would give one occasional 
sight of quail, rabbits and similar pro- 
vender. Fishing is far and away more 
productive of table food than shooting. 
But neither is worth depending on, un- 
less one has unlimited time, and is 
willing to stop in bottoms and in back 
country to await the proper conditions 
for good shooting, or good fishing. All 
things considered, fishing is good only 
a few days a season in most streams, 
and hunting is never good, save in the 
remotest regions, and then subject to 
vagaries of supply and demand, li- 
censes and local conditions. 


jayne: along the main thoroughfares 
of the country we found milk. The 
arid regions and occasional communi- 
ties may be excepted. We start with 
two or three-quart milk bottles. We 
meet milk men on their rounds in the 
morning hours and trading milk bottles 
with the local dealer, obtained this pre- 
cious food. Thus we exchanged Indi- 
ana bottles in Illinois, California bot- 
tles in Kansas, Ohio bottles in Tennes- 
see, etc., and as generally the state and 
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place, as well as dealer’s name is blown 
in a bottle, communities where there 
is much tourist traffic are apt to find 
on their doorsteps, delivered by the 
milk dealers, bottles that came in auto- 
mobiles hundreds and thousands of 
miles. And, alas! the bottles do not 
always hold the same quantity for a 
quart and, occasionally, a surly milk 
peddler refuses to make a swap—which 
only adds to the zest of the traveling. 
There are a few places, a few stores, 
where the tourist will receive stale 
bread, or eleven for the dozen, and the 
worst of the bargain, generally. We 
ran into such a town in Kentucky and 
another in Iowa—there are a few in 
every state, probably, or at least in 
eastern and southern states. 


HE tourists on the highways trade 

information about stores, dealers, 
communities. Some towns on the main 
thoroughfares are losing thousands of 
dollars trade during the summer 
months, merely by their not having 
camping parks. Objection to having 
parks for tourists is generally backed 
by garages, which want night rentals, 
restaurants, which hate meals cooked 
outdoors, and hotels which seek to force 
tourists into dinners, beds and break- 
fasts. 

The fact of the matter is, tourists 
know these places. They scurry 
through them, making long runs to 
dodge them. They simply won’t pa- 
tronize them, and they do seek the com- 
munities where camp grounds and con- 
veniences are provided. In those towns 
they go to the restaurants for “store 
meals.” They go to the hotels for the 
occasional “bedrooms and baths,” and 
they go to the garages there for parts, 
repairs and gas, oil and tires. 


HE more experienced tourists often 
resort to the plan of one meal in 
a restaurant a day. This is usually 
the “regular dinner” at noon, which 
they can obtain in an hour, whereas 
the same meal would take nearly two 
hours to prepare in the open. When 
in a hurry, as running on a daily mile- 
age schedule, this extra hour is im- 
portant. It saves a good deal of bother 
when the weather is stormy, too. We 
found, in fleeing before the autumnal 
rains the length of Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas, that restaurants saved the 
equivalent of ten to twenty miles a day 
—we made that many more miles by 
taking restaurant meals when they 
were convenient, as at noon, or when 
we had the choice of getting a meal 
in the dark, or at a table in town. 
Fruit should always be a part of the 
tourists’ menu. Apples, oranges, lem- 
ons, or the like, must be had, even at 
some little expense. Touring condi- 
tions are irregular and disturbing. 
Fruit does more to keep one in good 
health than medicine. 
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seo 
What's 
Going On! 


Carry aclear, accurate, powerful 


Vest-Pocket TELESCOPE 


$2 00 (Genuine Wollansak) 

bed Postpaid, with limp Leather Case 
A powerful, precise monocular, quickly and accurately 
adjustable to either eye. Brings distant objects close, 
in full detail, without the ‘‘vibration’’ present in 
higher power ‘scopes or binoculars. Handsome black 
baked-in enamel with non-slip grip. Guaranteed both 
by this company and by maker. one of the finest lens 
makers in the world. Fits any vest pocket (only 3% 
in. long) yet has full six magnifications. Glove 
leather case included. A handsome, practical ‘scope 
for your own use, or for a gift. Money back if not 
thoroughly satisfied. Check, money order or C.0O.D. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


Boston Sporting Goods Co. 
80 BOYLSTON ST., Dept. G, BOSTON, MASS. 


WONDERFUL NEW DECOY 


Blow ’Em Up— Fold ’Em Up 
ARRY a dozen in your pocket. Weigh but a few 
ounces. Hunterseverywhere use and recommend 
them. Does away with the heavy, cumbersome 
decoys. Airtite Decoys fool the wisest duck. Will 
last for years. Most life-like decoy ever produced. 
Order now forquick delivery. Mallard,Canvas-Back, 
Pin Tail, both Drake and Hen— cea, 
$30 a doz. Send $2.50 for sample, # 

Canadian Black Goose, $48 a doz. 


Airtite Decoy Co. 
Dept. D DANVILLE, ILL 















LYMAN No. 48-W 


For Winchester 54, .270 Cal. 


The sight recommended by prominent riflemen 


for this new bolt action rifle. Micrometer ‘‘click’’ 
adjustments. Each ‘click’? changes point of im- 
pact approximately 14” horizontally or laterally at 
100 yards. Easily mounted. At your dealer’s; 
or mailed direct, complete with target disc as 
shown, for $11.50. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Ue LYMAN SIGHTS 


They Better Your Aim 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS & SILVER FOX 


SKUNK, MINK, MUSKRAT & OTHER 
FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
Fortunes Made Yearly 


We put youin touch 
fur farms, and a market, for 














allstockan 
and fur farming magazine gives all infor- : 
mation, 10 cents. Magazine, monthly for one year, $1.00. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1115 Outdoor Building, Kansas City, Missourl 





HAVE YOU DOGS FOR SALE? 


A display advertisement in our Kennel 
Section will bring results. Just now, 
hunting dogs are in demand. Forms close 
the first of the month preceding issue. 
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Dependable 


A serviceable wrist watch 
that stands the bumps of outdoor use 
better than higher priced delicate 
watches, Tells time in the dark, 


$ 4° 
lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL: 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 


O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun, 
Most durable 

lock ever 
put ina 

gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times, 






































Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only 
in .410, 26in., 20- 
ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 
in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympie 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
forover50 yrs. Write forcatalogué 


: Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 



















Double Barrel Guns, { 
Over‘and Under 

Guns, Three Barrel 

Guns, Fine Hunting 

Rifles, Automatic Pistols. 


Address Sole American Agents 


THE MILFORD COMPANY 
MILFORD - - DELAWARE 
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HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















Your Friends Stay With CHARLEY 


EM ae S, All kinds of small game 
a> UPI aes. and deer in season, within 
one hundred miles from 
New York City or Phila- 
delphia. Excellent table, 
Steam heat. Write for 
rates and booklet. Address 
CHARLES E. RETHORET 

The Rapids Hotel 
Analomink 

Monroe County 





LION AND CAT HUNTING 


Will handle parties for lion and 
cat hunting this winter in Arizona 
and New Mexico. We have one 
of the finest pack of dogs in the 
country, none better. Make your 
arrangements now. Address: 


Ernest Miller 


Elkhorn Ranch 
BOZEMAN MONTANA 





Red Rock Ranch 


Write for full information of Yellowstone Park Pack 
trips, summer pack trips in the mountains, with 
splendid fishing all the way. Up-to-date outfits. 

Summer boarders at the ranch, and fall hunting 
parties for Moose, Bear, Deer, Elk and Mountain 








Sheep. Sage hen shooting in season. Elk, Deer and 
Mountain Sheep season opens September 15th, closes 
November 15th. Bear all year, Moose month of 






October under special license. Personal service, licensed 
guides, complete camp equipment, the best of saddle 
horses. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON References Furnished 













BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, ete 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years, That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
Part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 





ZIP-ZIP 
f) THOUSANDS of boys are 


4 made happy 

Y with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and _ practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 

_, outdoor sports, get a Zip Zip shooter 

j with plenty of pep and force and learn 

that quick and sure 

aim. If your dealer 

happens not to have oe 

4 them, order from us. 

: " urs Zip-Zip shooter com- be 

plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order. 

AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia, Ss. C. 
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Difficulty is often anticipated in 
preparation of such dishes as oatmeal, 
and cooked breakfast foods generally. 
As a matter of fact, it is just as easy 
to cook these foods over a grid on an 
open fire, as over a cook stove. And 
if the tourists are alert, they will have 
fresh milk to eat on their breakfast 
foods, too. They may, perhaps, have 
their breakfast food at night, but what 
odds against that? 


OME dishes are especially attractive 

in the outdoors. Thus when the 
bread becomes dried out and hard, if 
it is broken into a frying pan with the 
bacon grease, and then wet down with 
a cupful of water, covered and fried, in 
the steam, stirring occasionally, the 
old “bread scouse” of sailor fame, or 
Dutch “fried bread” is had. The dry 
slices, dipped in eggs beaten up, with 
a cup or two of milk, are fried in hot 
grease, and this is French toast. 


Flapjacks are according to the an- 
cient formula—flour, one cup, one 
spoonful of baking powder, one spoon- 
ful of salt, stirred thin enough with 
water, and then fried in the pan, with 
grease. But cornmeal, oatmeal, sweet 
corn, chopped up beef, oysters, clams, 
or almost anything edible, from fish to 
grain, stirred into the batter makes 
“fritters,” and always, an egg or two 
stirred into the batter improves flap- 
jacks. And perhaps a hand full of 
raisins in the last two pansful will give 
all hands the “sweet” that appetites 
demand for dessert. 


NFLEXIBLE recipes, menus and food 

lists are an abomination. The tour- 
ist seeks new experiences. If he keeps 
steadily to the two or three home dishes 
for his meals, he will lose a great many 
excellent foods. He must constantly be 
alert for the “barbecues,” “hot dogs,” 
“specials to-day,” and local, regional 
and even individual favorite “messes,” 
if he would eat the best in the place 
where the best is had—of each thing. 

There are certain conditions when 
the tourist party will find itself need- 
ing some special dish. Thus on a hot, 
dusty and monotonous drive across 
miles on miles of breathless, uninter- 
esting country, a pint of ice cream for 
each individual may change the whole 
aspect of the day, in retrospect. Ice 
cream, with perhaps a handful of soda 
crackers or cookies, or cake, will serve 
as a whole meal, giving nourishment in 
plenty, and by the same token, chang- 
ing the landscape from one of heat- 
stricken woe to a pleasant and cheer- 
ful land. 


@z the other hand, one may have en- 
tered a cold, autumnal rain storm, 
with sleety chill. Roads are difficult. 
Scurrying dread of being stalled per- 
haps for weeks settles upon the driver, 


and all hands grow gloomy, and as , 


hunger increases the day wanes. Some 
where ahead is a town. Little by little 
the distance is cut down. Signs say it 
is “10 miles,” then “8 miles” and then, 
to every one’s disgust, a sign looms in 
the gathering mist, declaring it is “12 
miles” (literally, signs say these 
things!). But at last there is a glim- 
mering of lights in the distance. The 
road twists down and around into the 
valley—most towns are in valleys— 
and in a dark and deserted street one 
sees the sign “Cafe,” or “Restaurant,” 
or “Famous Lunch Room.” Hungry, 
chilled through, with perhaps twenty 
miles yet to do to good roads—and they 
must be made before the mud is too 
deep—something to eat is sought. Then 
a bowl of hot soup, “Special vegetable, 
with beef to-day” will improve the road 
ahead forty per cent, at least! 


OURING without having several 

quick meals ready in the car may 
lead to trouble. The unexpected is sure 
to happen at times. Thus if the car 
is stalled by any difficulty, from flat 
tire to broken gears, a grub box con- 
taining food that can be eaten without 
cooking may save real hunger. Canned 
goods fresh fruit, bread, crackers, but- 
ter (in glass), peanut butter, will serve 
for several meals even under conditions 
where cooking is out of the question, 
but it is feasible to cook with a small 
gasoline ‘stove almost anywhere, even 
on a city street, though this is likely 
to be embarassing to any but the most 
hardened tourists. 


It follows from practically all tour- 
ing experience, that throughout the re- 
gions of gardens, orchards, and vin- 
yards, one may in season obtain the 
delicacies of the country. But, out of 
season, a region is apt to be barren 
of the specialities. A few weeks one 
way or another, even a few days, will 
make a great difference in what one 
obtains. Thus across Indiana, the wa- 
termelons may just becoming ripe, or 
just gone. In the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, where chestnuts may be found 
in great quantities, it may be too early 
—and probably will be, for when the 
chestnuts are falling the roads are apt 
to be impassable. 


OWEVER, it is worth while to look 

ahead in planning a trip, and con- 
sider the foodstuffs available, and 
watch out for them. The great celery 
beds on the black-soil belt in New 
York, the fruit belt just beyond, the 
grapes west of Buffalo, are worth see- 
ing on a special tour. The same may 
be said of peaches, apples, pears, in 
their respective regions of Delaware, 
Oregon and Pennsylvania, and in the 
mountains of the Blue Ridge. 


Always, in purchasing foodstuffs, one 
may find happy mediums between the 
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special selects and the wastes or culls. 
Cheap culls of fruit may be the best 
fruit there is, as in oranges which are 
just ripe, but too ripe to ship to far 
cities. 

Fish and shell fish down the coasts, 
and freshwater fish where there are 
commercial fishing and local fish docks 
are often sources of supply for the 
tourist. Such fine foods as country 
sausage, country sorgum, barbecue 
meats, are available in the Appalachian 
mountain villages and often at farms. 
The best must be often asked for in 
general terms, because one will not 
hear of certain local dishes unless 
meals are bought in local boarding 
houses, restaurants, or even at wayside 
cabins. 

On a long tour, one of a month, say, 
the food question is exceedingly impor- 
tant. Solving it is a matter of having 
the proper ‘cooking equipment and a 
good grub box. But with a good, am- 
ple water tank and reasonable care 
and time, perhaps eating will bring as 
much diversity of experience as any- 
thing in the touring regions. 


Energy vs. Actual Killing 

Power 
(Continued from page 661) 
and I had to stun it. The first shot 
pulped the lungs, the second tore a hole 
through the skull and out the throat 
and the animal finally bled to death as 
this bullet cut the jugular vein on the 
way out. 

Claims made by many riflemen of 
the exceptional vitality of the wood- 
chuck are not at all exaggerated as the 
above will show. Expanding bullets, 
however, tell a different story for the 
same cartridge. 


HE first shot with a 150 grain hol- 

low point bullet at 225 yards 
struck a ’chuck in the ribs. Mr. ’Chuck 
was standing up beside a fence post. 
He was thrown at least ten feet out 
into a field and, as far as I could see, 
never kicked. Far side of chest was 
completely torn out. Another, an ex- 
ceptionally large ’chuck, was hit with 
the same style load. First bullet struck 
side of jaw from the rear and came 
out near the eye. ’Chuck was knocked 
down and stunned, but he got up again 
and, as he swung around, a second bul- 
let practically tore off the rear two- 
thirds of his body. Yet he was still 
alive when picked up. Another ’chuck 
was shot while running for his hole at 
a range of 15 yards. The animal was 
completely split open and died instant- 
ly. Very occasionally, however, a hol- 
low point or expanding bullet will pen- 
etrate the chest of a ’chuck without ex- 
panding and in such cases will be lit- 
tle, if any, more effective than the 
average full metal-cased spitzer bullet 
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ELMER STARNER won the 
Grand American Handicap, greatest 


will improve anyone’s shooting. 


Send for free Catalog 


Ithaca Gun Co: 








LOUIS 
RHEAD 
HAND - MADE 









ITHACA WINS 2 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


of all shoots, because Ithaca Lock Speed 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


Ithaca, NY. Box 25 


MINNOWS 





























FLOATING 
WEIGHTED 
WEEDLESS 


HAVE CAUGHT AND EQUALLY EFFECTIVE TO USE FOR 


BASS — TROUT — PICKEREL — PIKE — MASCALONGE 


ARE CHEAPER, EASIER TO USE THAN LIVE BAIT 
ALL SIZES FROM HALF-INGH TO FIVE INCHES LONG 


Latest Improved Weighted 14 Ounce—2 Inch Hook—Price $1.00 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST TO LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 








BEAN’S Lambskin Camp Boot 


Made of high grade lambskin with wool clipped to uniform length. 


Moccasin sole suitable for outdoor wear around camp. 


Aftords 


sure protection from colds after hunting or fishing with wet feet. 


Ideal for use as slippers on cold camp floors even without stockings. 


Send for catalog and sample of material. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


FREEPORT, MAINE 


804 MAIN STREET 


Price $3.85 postpaid. 














The Gunowner’s Manual 
Ce ee ee eee 


AMATEUR GUNSMITHING 


By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner of 
a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 
A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 


and tool kit. 


Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 


ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. 


There are additional chapters, 
An exhaustive | 


appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, the 
removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 
which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to ready 
and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a.man who knows 


his stuff. Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Book Department 


Forest and Stream, 





221 WEST 57 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











Butterfly Book 
By W. J. HOLLAND 


A manual for the ready identification of 
the commoner species found in the United 
States and Canada. Color illustrations for 
identification accompanied by descriptions. 


382 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 221 W. 57th Street, 


Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 
By D. C. BEARD 


Easily workable directions accompanied by 
very full illustrations for over fifty shelters, 
shacks and shanties ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to a fully equipped log cabin. 


243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 
New York, N. Y. 
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U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 

Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG «BR D5ets, 

F. STOEGER, /nc. 

Ay East 42nd St, New York 






EJECTOR REVOLVER 


EMERGENCY PROTECTION 





for all out-door trips, very 

small in size and light in 

welght, 4 in. overall, 6 0z.; well made 

and compact. Holds 6 .22 cal. long shells 

and ejects empties. Sent $6.00 postpaid. Leather holster 


75c extra. State whether blued or nickel finish is desired. 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC., 2308 N. {6th St., Philadel., Pa. 


model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions ang 

IKKrag Rifles $12.50 Krag Sptg. Rifles. $14.00 

W. Stokes Kirk, 1627-O North {0th St., Phila., Pa. 
fad Shotgun 


Us. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
parts are either new or have been refinish- 
Sprefld. 45 Shot Guns. 4.50 Sprgfld. 45 Carbines 3.50 
CRIT A cros aa 


All Carbines have the new $ 
ed by the Government and equal to new, 1 b 
And other arms. SEND FOR CATALOG, 
_ Send for Jllustrated Catalog 


BAKER. & KIMBALL 


38 South St. Boston, Mass. 


SINUS UH 
: Why spend time and money on trips to 


. some distant duck grounds? Attract 
Lied in flocks _to waters near you 








= last chance ‘0 pint this fall before the 
= freezeup. Write for new illustrated book- 


7 let and free planting advice. Terrell’s = 





Aquatic Farm, 298 H. BIk., Oshkosh, Wis. 
vo MEAL (14 tH td TENT 


= 





Natural Wild Duck Foods 


That will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
favorite waters. Plant now. WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS guaranteed to pro- 
duce results. Prices reduced, additional discount 
early orders. Write for expert advice, literature. 


Pe WISCONSIN’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 
* Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 


LIVE DECOYS 


DUCK HUNTERS—We have now ready for delivery 
a fine lot of genuine small variety English or Belgian 
Grey Call Ducks. Nearly every variety of wild duck 
respond readily to their clear, soft, enticing voice. 
They are very tame and easy to handle. Price per 
pair $6.00, extra hens $4.00 each. Order early and 
avoid disappointment. Also several varieties of pheas- 
Goldens, Silvers, Lady Amherst, ete, 


























ants such as 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 


ST. CHARLES, ILL. 





We have it! Quality game, the 

Game! Game! kind that made Possom Hollow 
famous. Game and Ornamental Birds, Ornamental 
and Wild Waterfowl, Squirrels, Fur Animals, Deer, 
Karakul Fur Sheep, Cottontail and Jack Rabbits, 
Pheasants, Quails, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, etc., ete. 
We'll tell you how to start a preserve and get it 
stocked. Send for prices and details on varieties. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D2) 200 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 






F REE SPORTING CATALOG 


Write today for FREE copy of New 1926 
Catalog. It will save you real money on 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Outdoor and Athletic 

Supplies. All Brand New—Fully Guaranteed. /¢/ 


SPORISMEN'S EQUIPMENT CO. 
CINCINNATI 
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which is driven at the same velocity 
and does not tip or tumble after strik- 
ing. 


HE average .22 long rifle or .25-20 

low velocity hollow point bullet, when 
shot into the body cavity of a small ani- 
mal, is about three times as deadly as 
a solid bullet which makes the same 
kind of a hit. High-speed bullets show 
about an equal increase in killing 
power. The super speed bullet with a 
hollow point develops an explosive or 
disruptive action that bursts the walls 
of the abdominal organs and forces the 
liquid and semi-liquid contents of the 
body at high speed in every direction. 
An organ is therefore not only pene- 
trated by such a missile, but is ex- 
ploded and riddled. Its capacity for 
containing a fluid is completely de- 
stroyed in an instant. Shooting an ani- 
mal with such a missile is like deflat- 
ing a balloon or like exploding a fire- 
cracker in a water-filled sponge. Shoot 
a high velocity bullet through a can 
of tomatoes and you get the same effect. 
Spectators within fifty feet of the can 
get the tomatoes. The inevitable con- 
clusion, therefore, is that no high-speed 
bullet should be used on a small or me- 
dium sized animal unless it will expand 
prompty, easily, and very near the 
surface. Speed alone, unless it is 
higher than that developed by normal 
weight bullets of modern military car- 
tridges, is not enough to insure quick 
and certain: explosive effect on small 
or medium-sized animals. 


REAT energy is ineffective and 

useless unless it is stored up in a 
type of projectile which will change its 
form or direction upon impact with 
easily penetrated bodies. Energy must 
be dissipated in the body of the object 
hit or no appreciable nervous shock is 
imparted. 

Hollow point bullets travelling at 
1,000, 2,000, 2,500, 3,000 and 3,500 f.s. 
velocity develop far different disrup- 
tive or scattering effects. Old style, 
low velocity bullets penetrate. Super 
speed modern expanding and hollow 
point bullets practically revolve the ob- 
ject around the bullet. Centrifugal 
force scatters the liquid body content 
to the four winds. A modern rifle is 
no better than its bullet. Ballistic ta- 
bles which treat only of the weight and 
velocity of a bullet can never tell the 
whole story of killing power. 


IELD shooting, and plenty of it, is 

necessary before one can form an 
accurate estimate of the deadliness of a 
rifle and cartridge on game. It is use- 
less to ask whether the .30-1906 is 
more or less deadly than the .35 W.C.F. 
or the .32 auto loading unless the 
shooter states the specific types of bul- 
lets that will be used and the velocity 


at which they will be fired. A boxer 
can hit any number of different styles 
of blows. How effective each of them 
will be depends not only upon where 
they land, but upon the type of boxing 
glove he wears. The powder charge 
is the force behind the blow. The bul- 
let is the fist. It may be covered with 
a five-ounce glove, a three-ounce glove, 
a brass knuckle, or nothing at all. 
What happens when it lands depends 
upon how the energy of the moving fist 
is delivered upon the recipient. 

No one would expect to stage a prize 
fight between boxers, one of whom 
wears five-ounce gloves and the other 
of whom has a brass knuckle on his 
right and nothing but tape on his left. 
Do not, therefore, hope to obtain or 
give a very accurate comparison in kill- 
ing power between a .280 Ross with 
copper tube bullet, a .30-1906 with ser- 
vice load and a .45-70 with a lead ball. 
There is too much variation in projec- 
tiles. 


Kentucky Rifles 


(Continued from page 649) 


was named “Martha Washington.” Mr 
Tyrrell said that he was also influenced 
to name the gun in this manner because 
it “has such delicacy of grace, some of 
the eccentricities, and altogether the 
charm of a woman.” 


Another gun to which Mr. Tyrrell 
has given a name is an old full stock 
Kentucky rifle. The stock is of black 
walnut. It was much broken when it 
came into Mr. Tyrrell’s hands eight 
years ago in Indiana. With much pa- 
tience he restored its broken parts with 
new pieces of wood and iron. Work- 
ing over the gun, which seemed from 
its very nature to breathe of romance, 
he became interested in learning its his- 
tory. The gun was of a cruder type 
than that of others in the collection, 
and seemed to have been made at some 
cross roads shop in the backwoods 
country. This is the story of the gun 
that Mr. Tyrrell gathered three years 
ago. 

“This old rifle was owned by a Mi- 
ami Indian. His tribe was located in 
southern Indiana, but he dwelt with 
the Pottowatomie in Marshall county 
near my old home. His name was Nigo. 
He was an Indian of good character 
and lived to an old age, respected and 
liked by his white neighbors. In 1838 
the government forcibly removed the 
Pottowatomie Indians from their lands 
in Kansas. Nigo and a few others es- 
caped. The many years that passed 
found the old man with some remnant 
of a family left. A daughter had mar- 
ried a half breed, a drunken renegade 
known as “Bad Indian” Marshall. 
Nigo’s daughter left him and came to 
live in the log cabin of her father, and 
refused any further association with 
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her husband. In his drunken brooding 
over his plight Marshall blamed Nigo 
for his bad fortune and one day sent 
word that he would come to kill Nigo 
the next morning at sunrise. 
pose anyone of the white race would 
have waited wide eyed for the com- 
ing of the sun, and Marshall. But 
Nigo? I think I see him swabbing 
clean the bore of his rifle and looking 
carefully into its loading, and then 
calmly sleeping the night through un- 
der the deer skin blankets. At least 
he seems to have been ready, for when 
the appointed time he was hailed by a 
voice from the woods, he took up the 
rifle and opened the door. The story 
goes that Marshall fired and missed. 
Nigo fired, and Marshall fell dead. 
The rude battered old rifle was built 
for rough work. It is hanging near 
me now, here at peaceful Bonneville. I 
call it ‘Chief Nigo’ of course.” 


Mr. Tyrrell began making his col- 
lection when he was a boy. There was 
one little rifle which belonged to a man 
in the neighborhood which the boy’s 
heart craved. It was poorly made, but 
to the boy it was ideal. He paid the 
neighbor fifty cents as surety until he 
could accumulate two dollars more and 
claim the gun as his own. After rigor- 
ous saving, he proudly bore it home. 
Immediately it became the family joke, 
for although he cleaned it carefully it 
would not shoot straight, and the dis- 
appointed boy hid the gun under the 
house to avoid further family merri- 
ment. 


Ten years afterward when the old 
rifle had been forgotten, his father 
found it in two pieces, rusty and cov- 
ered with an accumulation of earth. He 
presented it triumphantly at the din- 
ner to tease the son. Again it was 
laid away and forgotten. But eight 
years ago, when on a visit at the old 
Indiana home, Mr. Tyrrell claimed the 
gun again. Since his first purchase he 
had collected many guns, but he had 
never tried to make one. The old gun 
which had so many years before caught 
his boyhood fancy inspired him to make 
something from it, and he completely 
reconstructed it himself into a rifle that 
would have been a delight to the boy 
of long ago. It now holds a respected 
place with his other guns, for it has 
become a good one. Mr. Tyrrell has 
named it the “Scamp”. because he knew 
that was what his parents thought of 
him when he came home with the little 
gun years ago. 


Mr. Tyrrell admits having a particu- 
lar fondness for the old Kentucky rifles 
which he says are the typical Ameri- 
can rifles of the early days. They are 
each bits of romance, for no two are 
alike, but are hand-made after the in- 
dividual whim of the gunsmith, at 
which he spent his skill after the neces- 
sity of those early days. 
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Some (ffer ! !! 


LOG CABINS \ 
ann COTTAGES | 





HOW TO BUILD 
AND FURNISH THEM f 





The most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing 
Log Cabins or Cottages ever writ- 
ten. This volume contains the 
solution of all problems that con- 
front the builder of a teraporary 
or permanent home, and furnishes 
full explanation on how and where 
to build anything from a shack to 
the most pretentious mountain 
structure. Added to the practical 
and valuable instruction on the 
construction of fireplaces, chim- 
neys, rustic stairways, etc., this 
book contains 43 full-page illus- 
trations—57 figures. 


Bound in cloth—134 pp.—9 x 6. 


Postpaid $2.00 each. 








Here is your chance!!! 


The above book and a years sub- 
scription to FOREST AND STREAM 
for $3.00. Sign the order blank, 
tuck your check or M. O. in and 
mail today—before the supply is 
exhausted. 


ForREST AND STREAM 
221 W. 57th St. 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :— 


Enclosed herewith my $3.00. Please 
send me Log Cabins and enter my 
order for Forest AND StREAM for 1 


year. 


Name seer eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeere 


NU Cressameeiecis’s fortnigs os cdc ‘ccc a ates 





RC MSINID Ey NUDE ssc ic w cu weds os vien ; 


Please print name and address. 











put FRENCH BINOCULARS 


Cight times stronger 
than the strongest 
eyesight/ 


, 8x25 
HAWKES STEREO 


Not salvaged but 
made to orderan 
imported direct. 


Try "Em Out Two Whole Weeks 
Prove these superb HAWKSIGHT 
brand-new first quality binocs by two 
weeks test at our risk. Marvel at 
their wide field, great clearness, sharp 
definition, even in poor light (TRY 
THEM AT NIGHT!!!) and keep or 
return them on what they seem to 
you. You risk nothing! 


Made to Amaze the Critical 
Finest achromatic 8-power 25-mm. improved 
prisms. Field at 1000 yards is 110 yards. Ad- 
justable eye pieces, hinged frame for pupil- 
lary width. Dust-proof, very rugged, yet 
very light: with handsome real Jeather plush- 
lined case and straps. TOTAL WEIGHT 





ONLY 25 OUNCES! Beautifully made, of 
course—HAWKSIGHT means quality and 
beauty. 


No Risk for You Whatever 


Your $23.75 deposit includes carriage charges 
to you; we pay return cost and REFUND 
FULL PRICE INSTANTER if you say so. 
Ask any Atlanta bank about us—been here 
since 1870. Shipped same day check comes. 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


33-B Whitehall St. (Opticians) Atlanta, Ga. 


H. & R. 
NEW 


IMPROVED HUNTER MODEL 


A super target gun for every hunter, 
trapper and sportsman. Beautifully 
designed and balanced, accurately 
rifled. Shoots .22 short, long or long 
rifle cartridges. Double action. Gold front sight, 
7 shot, 6 inch barrel; blue steel, large walnut 
grip. Exceptional valuee SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman $7.50 plus postage. (Same in 10 
inch barrel $7.85.) Satisfaction or money back. No money 
wit.) orders. WE pay postage. 

U. S. 


THE OUTER 


A Hat That Fits 
the Great Outdoors 


























esis 


In the past, the only part of man’s outfit that 
has been nondescript was his hat. We have con- 
sulted with many outdoormen—the result is the 
Outer, which has been generally accepted as the 
best type hat for style, quality, durability and 
waterproofness. The Outer fills that long felt want 
to complete the attire of the sportsman when afield. 
Made in the color (Nutria) that blends with all the 
natural surroundings, 

— oe ee oe ee ee ee ee eee eee ae eee oe oe oe 
The Rummell Hat, ff! Johnson St., Newark, N. J. 
Est. 1873. Circle size desired. 

65%, 6%, 6%, 7, 7%, 7%, 73%, 7%, 
If you weigh under 160 Ibs. order 4% x 2% 
If you weigh over 160 lbs. order 4% x 2% 
Enclose money order or bank draft for $7.00 cr 

Hat shipped C. O. D. if desired. 
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Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 


By E. M. SHELLY 


“T went to Africa at the suggestion of Paul J. Rainey, 
the American sportsman, whose sudden death on ship- 
board, while journeying to his hunting lodge in British 
East Africa, was a great shock to me. 
years I hunted with him and trained his dogs for big 
After a short visit back home to America I re- 
turned on my own responsibility to Africa, and there I 
spent over two years hunting and taking moving pictures. 
My friends suggested that I put my exciting adventures 
and novel experiences into a book for enjoynrent of those 
who love sport; and if the reader will take a trip with me 
to Africa, | promise him an opportunity to hunt lions and 
game without any risk of life or limb.” 


game. 


other big 


This most unusual volume is profusely illustrated 
wonderful photographs. 
each more interesting than the preceding one. 
Postpaid to any address in U. S. A. and 


with 
LeErs: 
215 pages. 


Canada, $3.15. 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 West 57th Street 


For two anda half 


Twenty-seven chap- 


44 New York City 

















Whistle 


Inn 


UTUMN! The beauty of 

the woods, the color of the 

leaves, the tang of the air, call 
to the sportsman. 


Here in the heart of the health- 
ful pines is a resort where quail, 
pheasant, partridge, wild tur- 
key, and good fishing may be 
had. Tennis, practice golf, 
canoeing and saddle horses. 


Comfortable rooms, excellent 
Southern home-cooking, and 
genuine hospitality. 


A clear stretch of untouched 
woods for more than 30 miles 


Native Guides 


Phone, Pemberton 53-R4 


PI@’N WHISTLE INN 


Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J. 


242 hours from New York 
P. R. R. or Lincoln Highway 
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In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 


If you are looking for a picturesque 
bungalow, a real honest-to-zoodness sum- 
mer home, among the healthful pines 
overlooking this beautiful lake, I can 
make you a very special offer. Located 
in the center of Long Island, less than one 
mile from the railroad station. This most 
popular forest and lakeside resort has 
many attractive features, beautiful shade 
trees, well kept lawns, the finest white 
sandy bathing beach on Long Island, boat- 
ing, fishing and many other features that 
contribute to the comfort and convenience 
of residents. Churches of all denomina- 
tions, fire protection, free library, and a 
Library Association. Easily reached by 
excellent highways: L. I. Motor Parkway, 
Merrick Road, or Jericho Turnpike. Long 
Island Railroad, running time 11% hours. 
Satisfactory terms arranged. Phone Ron- 
konkoma 10, or write C. H. Reilly, Ron- 
konkoma, L. I. 






















\._. BROADWAY 
igh AT 77°ST. 


Qi ONLY AFEW 
MINUTES FROM THE 
SHOPPING AND 
THEATRICAL 
DISTRICT 


THE HIGHEST CLASS 
AND MOST CONVIENTLY LOCATED 
HOTEL ON THE WEST SIDE 

° > bod ° bd 

VERY ATTRACTIVE RATES 

OURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS =~ 

















Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 








POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SALE— SETTERS AND RABBIT 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


FOR 
hounds on trial. 


BROKEN POINTERS, SETTERS AND 


Hounds. We also train dogs. McGovney’s Ken- 
nels, Washington Court House, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—TEX JINGO RAP’S REGIS- 
tered pointer puppies. Chas. C, Hill, St. Jacob, 
Ill. 


REGISTERED SETTERS ONE YEAR OLD. 


Will trade for good shot guns. A. L. Walker, 


Columbia, Tenn. 


EXTRA FINE, BIG BONED, WELL 


marked country raised English setters, seven 
months old. Eugene M and Eugene Ghost blood 
lines. Quick sale $25.00. All papers to register. 
R. L. Moore, Glendale, Tenn. 


ENGLISH SETTERS—JUST RIGHT FOR 
this Fall’s training. Bred from a strain of dogs 
that have made setter history. You cannot afford 
to pass these up and you won’t if you write for 
pictures, price and pedigree. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. H. C. Guinea, Weiser, Idaho. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 


Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A, E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR 


catchers; catalogue. Kashkaskennels, Herrick, IIl. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COON HOUND 
Jack, will ship anywhere on 20 days’ trial, and 
guarantee satisfaction. L. Beadles, S244, Sedalia, 
Ky. 


FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS, BEAGLE 
hounds, Fox and Blood Hounds; Setters and 
pups of all breeds. Booklet 10c. Landis Ken- 
nels, Mohnton, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 


magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES AND RABBIT 
hounds. Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—A FEW HIGH-CLASS RED 
Bone coonhounds and combination tree dogs. A. 
F, Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 


REGISTERED BEAGLES AND FOX TER- 
riers, proken dogs and puppies. Wells Kennels, 
Farina, : 


FOR SALE—BROKE COONHOUNDS. JOE 


McMellion, South Park, Ohio. 


SPORTS MEN—COON HOUNDS, RED- 
bones, black and tans and blueticks, cold trailers, 


tree barkers and stayers. Walker fox hounds, 
wolf-hounds, deer hounds, varmint and_ rabbit 
hounds. No trash. Strictly square dealing. Write 


Leo Adams, Ramsey, Illinois. 


RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN AND FIELD 
broken, long eared open trailers. Will find more 
rabbits than three ordinary hounds. $25.00. Each 
ten days’ trial. Prompt shipment. Write Leo 
Adams, Ramsey, Ill. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES, ALL AGES. 
Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 


EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY COON 
hounds for sale at right prices. Write J. C. Gris- 
ham, Wheeler, Miss. 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK AND RABBIT 
hounds. Black and tans, blue ticks and redbones. 
Prices reasonable. Trial. Joe Sarver, Cowden, 
Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


with order. December forms close November Ist. 





SPANIELS 


ee 

FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of age 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wisc. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 
land and water retrievers. ‘Genuine curly coated, 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 





FOR SALE—THIRTY BEAUTIFUL LIGHT 
and dark police pups; sired by imported trained 
sire of Dustenbrook, Kremenalpolizie blood line; 
big, husky, healthy pups $30 and $35; sold on 
approval; hundreds of satisfied customers in past 
10 years. Dr. Almkler, Cooperstown, N. D. 


AIREDALES, BOSTONS, BEAGLES, 








Pointers, Setters for sale and at stud. W. M. 
King, Cynthiana,. Ky., Route 5. 
CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVERS, EXCEP- 


tional quality, sensibly priced. Charles Colby, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s play- 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hotinds 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00_ each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang 
Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 














FERRETS 


i 


FERRETS FOR SALE—WHITE OR 
brown. A No. 1 stock. Write your wants. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


ee ES EE ————EEE———EE 

FERRETS—ENGLISH AND FITCH, SPE- 
cializing in the small trained ones. Book free. 
Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 


FIRST CLASS RAT AND RABBIT HUN- 
ters. Stock guaranteed. C. E. Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RAB- 
bits and other game from their dens. We have 
white or brown, large or small; males $4.00, 
females $4.50, pair 8.00. Will ship C. O. D. 
anywhere. J. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 














FOXES 





FOR SALE—BLUE FOXES, RED FOXES, 
mink, skunks, raccoons, ferrets, opossums, musk- 
rats, squirrels, rabbits. B. Tippman, Caledonia, 
Minn. 


SRO ee EE Eee 
I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 
EES eee 


LIVE STOCK 





CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 

(i SEL Oe Eee eee 

GENUINE WILD MALLARD DUCKS, $6.00 
per trio. Geo. Dornbush, Rutland, Il. 

J: ae EE 

RINGNECK PHEASANTS FOR SALE. 
Eric L. Hoffman, Branch, Mich. 

Da 2 Se ee Se 

WILD WATERFOWL—MY ENTIRE 
flock of mallard and blackduck to be sacrified im- 
mediately. Finest call ducks obtainable. $2.00 
each, $5.00 trio, $18.00 dozen. Act quickly. 
Chas, Nash, Beach Haven, N. J. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


LIVE STOCK 


RINGNECK AND FANCY PHEASANTS, 
partridges, quails, wild turkeys, peafowl, doves, 
wild waterfowl, game and ornamental birds. 
Possum Hollow Game Farm, R. F. D. No. 200B, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


FOX SQUIRRELS, $5 PAIR. COTTONTAIL 





and Jack Rabbits, Possums $3.75 pair, Coons, 
Skunks, Minks, Muskrats, Foxes and other fur 
animals. Karakul fur Sheep, Bear Cubs, Deer. 


Possum Hollow Gamefarm, R. F.D. No. 200C., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


DUCK FOODS 


WILD RICE—YOUR LAST CHANCE THIS 
fall to plant before freezeup. Ducks come miles 
for food. 29 years’ experience. New _ booklet 
free. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 299 H. Blk., Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. 


WILD RICE—NEW CROP SEED NOW 
ready for delivery. Best seed obtainable from the 
great source of supply—Northern Minnesota. 
Guaranteed delivery in perfect condition. Water- 
fowl come where Wild Rice grows. Booklet. Also 
other best aquatic materials for waterfowl, fish 
and fur bearers—food and shelter. Write for 
literature. Geo. D. Hamilton, Box 45, Detroit, 
Minnesota. 











SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 





WHITES GAME PRESERVE, WATER- 
lily, Currituck Sound, N. C. No better duck, 
goose, quail and snipe shooting in North America, 
especially Canvasbacks. Write for reservation 
now. 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE DUCK AND 
goose shooting at reasonable rates. I furnish 
live goose and duck decoys. Write Carl White, 
Poplar Branch, Currituck Sound, N. C. 








GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog. 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp, 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION. BARGAINS. 
Catalog 10c. Sequoia Importing Co., 17 Spear 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


SAUER LIGHT WEIGHT TWO BARREL 
combination rifle .380-.30, shot gun 12 gauge. En- 
quire Mr. Borchers, Schoverling, Daly and Gales, 
New York City. 


FOR SALE—.32-.20 WINCHESTER NEAR- 
ly new. Dr. S. J. Hamilton, Burnsville, N. C. 














INDIAN CURIOS 





BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED NECK- 
laces, hatbands, $2.50; moccasins, $4.50; dozen 
arrowheads, $2.25; birchbark canoe, and price 
lists, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 





EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 8 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53, Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other Govt. positions, write 
for free particulars of exams. Mokane, Dept. B-32, 
Denver, Colo. 





REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping, Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St.,. Kansas City, Kans. 


GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE. 
Realty Co., Summerton, S. C. 








SANTEE 





MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU CAN RECEIVE 25 LETTERS A DAY 
each containing $1.00. Legitimate working plan 
and formula $1.00 bill. Henry Peter Bergman, 
802 E. 3rd St., Tulsa, Okla. 





ALASKA PATHFINDER, ILLUSTRATED 
magazine, thrce issues with year’s. privilege 
Alaskan information Bureau, one dollar. Path- 


finder of Alaska, Anchorage, Alaska. 








DOG REMEDIES 


FOR WORMS IN DOGS—USE CARBON 
Tetrachloride chemically pure; found 100% effec- 
tive in Government test, and safest to use. Cures 
and prevents “Running Fits.”’ In capsules for 
dogs and puppies, 18 doses, $1.00. Harrison Chem. 
ical Co,, Dept. 10;- Ouinecy, Ll: 








DECOYS 


LIVE DECOYS—GUARANTEED TO 
please. Mallards $4.50 pair, 2 pairs $8, Gray 
Caller Decoys $5 pair, 2 Black ducks 


pairs $9. 
$7.50 pair, 2 pairs $14, All other ducks, geese, 


swans. Canada geese, full grown for decoys or 
breeding $17.50 pair. Prompt shipment, money 
back if not satisfactory. Possum Hollow Game 


Farm, R. F. D. No. 200A, Springfield, Ohio. 


PURE ENGLISH CALL DUCKS. EXCEL- 
lent decoys, pair $6.00, trio $8.00. Albert McKain, 
Greenville, Texas. 








Send for 


Sportsmen’s 
Book 
Catalog 


It contains descrip- 
tions of all leading 
outdoor books with 
prices. Keep it as 


a ready reference. 





Forest and Stream 


Publishing Co. 


221 W. 57th Street 
N. Y. City 











DOES CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAY? 


The Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen:—Please cancel any further advertising in FOREST AND STREAM as I 


am all sold out of decoys for this season. 


Thanking you for past favors, I remain, yours truly, 
(Signed) W. M. ELLIS, Box 334, 

The advertisement which Mr. Ellis sent to us cost $3.00. 
VERY WELL to be represented in our Classified columns. 


It will identify you. 











Whitby, Ontario, Canada, Aug. 25th, 1925, 


Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 
It evidently PAID MR. ELLIS 
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Mie fascinating 


business offers you 


REAL MONEY 


HERE is real enjoyment as well as 

good profits in raising Windswept 
Quality Silver Foxes. It is interesting 
outdoor work, requiring no previous 
experience, The important thing is to 
get strong, healthy foxes with good 
pelts. Windswept Quality Silvers are 
scientifically selected, fed, mated, and 
cared for. Our twelve years’ experience 
is at your service in helping you make 
the largest possible profits. 


Write today for full details of our 
four plans which make it easy to get 
started, even though you own no land 
or do not want to leave your present 
occupation, 


LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical, 
no written answers re- 
quired. Special introduc- 
tory price $25 to first pur- 
chaser in each county. 


DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 
Dent. J. 38 W. 34th Street, New York 











1S) 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels, 12, 
16, 20, 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. New York Agents, Aber- 
crombie and Fitch Co., Madison Ave. and 45th St., 
New York City. 


WILBUR CUN SICHT 
P.O. Box 185 Times Square, New York 









Get Our 
Catalogue 


American Awning 


& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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A model silver fox ranch. 


Silver Fox Breeding 


A Growing Industry with Unlimited Possibilities 


By J..H.-LINSLEY,.D.D.S: 


RADLED in a little corner of 
Prince Edward Island, the midget 
province of Canada, over thirty 

years ago, and unknown to the world 
until 1910, the silver fox business has 
grown and developed until to-day it is 
one of the largest breeding industries 
of fur animals in America, and rap- 
idly is becoming one of America’s valu- 
able live-stock industries. 

While practically confined to its 
birth place until 1916, it has since 
spread rapidly over various Canadian 
provinces, and the United States, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Scotland and Japan now 
boast of a few ranches each, and profits 
out of all proportions to the capital in- 
vested are being realized. 

Keenly alert to the interest of its 
citizens, the Washington Department 
of Agriculture has on various occa- 
sions sent special investigators to 
Prince Edward Island and published 
their reports in bulletin form, and just 
now they have published a very com- 
plete digest of this wonderfully fasci- 
nating and profitable industry in their 
new Silver Fox Farming bulletin, 
No. 1151, which can be had by writing 
the Government. Those who wish to 
procure this booklet must enclose 15c. 

The Canadian government also has 
done this and is maintaining experi- 
mental farms. Our own government 
has established such a farm in the 
northern part of New York state. 
These farms are carried on under the 
supervision of skilled biologists who 
have opened a registry under the con- 
trol of the Department of Agriculture 
where the pedigrees of the finest silver 
foxes are certified. 

Silver fox breeders are filling a 
world want. Nothing demonstrates 
this more clearly than the well-known 


fact that in 1910, 95 per cent of the 
silver fox pelts entering the London 
fur markets were secured by trappers, 
while to-day the wild silver fox has 
approached so nearly to extinction that 
the trappers now contribute only 20 
per cent, and the breeder 80 per cent 
of the annual collections. 

What is a silver fox? Wherein does 
it differ from the red reynard? It is 
the same species, a “dandy” of nature 
or, as Darwin would say, produced by 
“selective mating.” Where the red fox 
is red or yellow the silver fox is black. 
Wherever, in the wilds, red foxes have 
been taken, an occasional silver fox has 
been found— perhaps one in twenty 
thousand. 

In indiscriminate mating in the wild, 
where the silver and red are crossed 
the “sport” generally reverts to his red 
ancestry, but where silvers have been 
caught and mated together some sil- 
vers have been found in the litters. 
The best of these bred together have 
been the foundation stock for one of 
the finest herds of silver foxes in ex-. 
istence to-day, and have formed the be- 
ginning of an industry that is bound 
to become one of America’s leading 
farm products. 


OME have endeavored to prove that 

the silver and the red are differ- 
ent species, but scientific breeding 
proves conclusively that this cannot 
be so. 

Selective breeding has done for the 
silver fox what it has accomplished 
for other domesticated animals. The 
color has been fixed, the texture of the 
fur has been refined, the sheen has 
been improved and the silver fox clari- 
fied. It is possible to-day to increase 
or decrease the proportions of silver 
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on the pelt, to meet the ever changing 
modes of fashion. No danger now ex- 
ists, where pure bred animals are used, 
of any reverting to the red color un- 
less two strongly developed, but en- 
tirely different strains are mated. 

Pelts of wild silvers sell from $25.00 
to $200.00, rarely above $100, while 
the highest type of the pure bred do- 
mesticated silver fox, if properly fed 
and cared for, will produce skins which 
occasionally bring $1,000 each, and 
should average not less than $350.00. 
The reasons for this great disparity 
are: first, the wild fox is taken in all 
months of the year from September to 
April, though his pelt is at its best for 
only a short time in December and Jan- 
uary. Consequently there are many 
under prime and many over prime wild 
skins always in the market. The ranch- 
bred fox, on the contrary, is always 
“pelted” at the right time. Second, 
wild skins are rarely free from red 
taint, which condemns them, while the 
farm-raised product is rarely off color. 
Third, many of the wild foxes taken 
are either shot or caught in traps and 
allowed to linger there until death. 
These factors enter into the price ob- 
tained for skins, while the ranched fox 
is never damaged in any way by trap- 
per’s methods. 


ILVER foxes bred under favorable 

conditions and with reference to se- 
lective mating, proper feeding and sani- 
tary surroundings can be depended 
upon to double their number annually 
at the very least. Some raise litters 
as large as eight or ten pups. Prob- 
lems connected with the raising of 
these animals have been solved, and 
any young farmer who has succeeded 
with the young of other farm animals 
or any person who loves animals of 
any kind can successfully raise these 
beautiful foxes. Many women through- 
out this land are now numbered among 
our most successful fox breeders. 


As to the commercial aspect of sil- 
ver fox farming, be it known that each 
year’s crop of pelts invariably has been 
absorbed long before the marketing of 
the next year’s pelting time. Market 
prices do not fluctuate so erratically as 
in cheap or staple furs. The live stock 
is obtaining a wider market each year, 
as the excellent profits resulting from 
fox farming are becoming more widely 
known. When Europe and America 
come back to normalcy, the demand for 
this fur will show a greater increase 
than that for precious stones, and 
values will appreciate in consequence. 
If every silver fox in captivity were 
killed this winter and placed on the 
fur markets they would all be absorbed 
at even higher prices then prevail to- 
day. During the war over fifteen thou- 
sand new millionaires were made in 
the United States alone and they are 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department ¢an supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 





DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 








SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
and PUPPY BISCUITS 


Made according to the old health and stamina- 
building formula which for more than half a 
century has made SPRATT’S the first choice 
of owners, breeders and exhibitors the world 
over. For an occasional change of diet feed 


SPRATT’S OVALS 


the pocket dog biscuit for all sizes and breeds. 
A well-balanced, nourishing “Meat Fibrine” 
food. Write for 
samples and send 
two cents for new 
book on feeding. 

Spratt’s Patent, Ltd. 


Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco St. Louis 












m POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
wa‘ in pedigree, 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 











Rappo Von Der Kriminal 
Polizei AKC334026 SZ72782 
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If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be _ sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Brice. The Dent Medicine Co., S*y°y* 





“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
UP You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 
UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


East Turnpike New Brunswick, N. J. 







“Dog and Black Fox Insurance’’ 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - - Illinois 


Help Your Dog 


to be a happy, cheerful 
companion. You will find, 
at every Drug Store and 
Pet shop,GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG 
MEDICINES for every dog affection and 
our book, sent FREE, will tell you many 
things you should know about your dog. 


Write, address Dept. E T 3 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc.,119 FifthAve.,N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


KENNEL RECORD 


A handy book for immediate record of all 
events and transactions, relieving the owner 
from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner immediately 
to register pedigrees and record stud visits, 
whelps, sales, winnings and all minor transac- 
tions. Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to 
a set. 60 pages. Press Board, 75 cents. 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 221 W. 57th St., New York 








It will identify you. 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
703 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our -field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
Principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses,°*c. Mailed free 


fi: » Bound Bronk, New Jersegh 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


New Presto 
Coan. 









English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 


e* the best of breeding 
Bae 6 o) * Mime fas Oe) 


Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


|) FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 


Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification 
of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred. species of game birds are 
faithfully depicted by the colored pictures, 
and the text gives considerable idea of their 
habits and tells where they are to be found 
at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages, Colored Illustrations, Cloth 50 cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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and will become potential silver fox 
skin buyers in a few years or just as 
soon as the American silver fox breed- 
ers can organize themselves and prop- 
erly advertise their products. To-day 
all silver fox skins are sold with little 
advertising. What can it become when 
we can make it the most popular fur 
of the day? The future of the indus- 
try is very bright. Many fox ranches 
are sold out of their year’s increase 
long before the young are born. 


OVERNMENT climate maps have 

been prepared for those who wish 
to learn whether their locality is prop- 
erly suited for fox raising. Many will 
be surprised to learn of the large area 
that is suited for this industry. 

As the merits of this wonderful in- 
dustry become better known and peo- 
ple of wealth begin to invest in it, a 
great boom will take place. There is 
an opportunity for persons with money 
and ambition to become identified with 
an activity that has all the possibili- 
ties of becoming one of America’s lead- 
ing farm industries. 


Following Bob White in 
Arkansas 
(Continued from page 667) 


yielded five birds. The remainder of 
the covey settled along the same slough 
a little beyond the first covey. Joe 
promptly retrived the dead birds and 
went on. At the edge of the weeds 
bordering the slough he nailed a single. 
Clark and I tossed a coin for the shot, 
and (true to form) I called it wrong. 
Had you seen the feathers fog when 
Clark’s gun fired, you would have been 
convinced that the death of that quail 
was premeditated. Joe moved forward 
a few feet and pointed. Up came two 
birds, and they were promptly ushered 
into eternity. Working along that 
slough, we secured five more perfect 
points which netted eight birds, bring- 
ing our total to twenty-eight. Desir- 
ing to leave the remaining ones for 
seed, I commanded Joe to “heel” and 
we went to the car to eat our lunch. 
Slight fatigue, the chill of the air and 
sight of that lunch, brought before us 
ghosts of sparkling and beaded bev- 
erages of other days—just ghosts, noth- 
ing more. Clark assured me that if 
anything should ever be added to the 
Book of Books, it would be a new chap- 
ter in Lamentations, upon the life and 
activities of Mr. Volstead. 


Ame: a little rest we again made 
for the quail paradise. Joe made 
a wide cast through a cotton field, and 
swung into a small ‘patch that had 
been planted to sorghum. As if play- 
ing to the gallery, he came to one of 
those points that remains a picture on 


quail hunting story for you. 


It will identify you. 










memory’s walls. With his head and 
tail high, every foot planted and every 
muscle rigid, he was a living testi- 
monial of his family’s aristocracy. We 
admired the point for several minutes, 
and with plenty of time before us to 
kill our limit, we agreed that on the 
rise we would kill just one bird each. 
A burr of wings and the contract was 
quickly executed to the letter. The bal- 
ance of the covey, about twenty in num- 
ber, scattered well over two or three 
acres of wheat stubble covered with 
low rag weeds and crab grass. The 
stage setting was made to order. Joe 
snapped into point after point that 
would excite the admiration of any one 
who loves a bird dog. After shooting 
fourten birds in that cover, we left the | 
others for breeding stock. I called Joe 
out of the stubble and he made a long 
cast to the south of us. He began to 
road across a bare cotton field and a 
large covey flushed fifty yards ahead 
of him. ; 


E dropped to wing and remained 

down till Clark and I came up. 
Sent on, he located the covey in a dense 
cover along an old fence row. As we 
approached, the birds flushed from the 
other side of the bushes and gave us 
no opportunity for a shot. They 
crossed a shallow dredge ditch and set- 
tled along the weed-covered bank. Joe 
crossed the ditch south of the birds and 
worked northward into the wind. Soon 
we saw him standing on the ditch bank. 
As we walked in front of the dog, the 
birds flushed and four of them dropped 
to our guns. A part of the covey flew 
northward along the ditch in the direc- 
tion of our car. We followed them and 
in a few minutes filled our bag limit © 
of fifty birds. We were glad to call 
it a day. 

I called Joe to heel. A short walk 
brought us to the car, a little tired, but 
thoroughly satisfied. Joe was care- 
fully blanketed, Clark and I slid into 
our overcoats and in double-quick time | 
we clipped off the thirty-five miles be- 
tween us and home. That evening a 
couple of large steaks, with biscuits, 
gravy and all the other trimmings, fell 
prey to appetites possessed only by 
those who have had a perfect day in 
the great outdoors. 

Clark and I have an engagement for 
a day with the birds this fall. It is 
a sad reflection that Old Joe has gone 
to the happy ground, but I have some 
well trained pointers in my kennel, a~™ 
few of which, I believe, are worthy suc- 
cessors to him. If they measure up 
to my expectations, I’ll have another 
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Bringing Home a Moose 


An Inexperienced Party Secures a Moose 
Within a Half Day’s Journey of Montreal 


tures of Canadian life, perhaps 

the Dominion’s greatest and 
most unique charm, is the combination 
of the essentially primitive with the 
most progressive advance in the ways 
of modern civilization. In many re- 
spects Canada, as the newest of devel- 
oping nations, is right to the fore in 


Oye of the most enthralling fea- 


_ those features which we are wont to 
consider mark the progress of human 


enterprise. At the same time, as a land 
evolving from the raw, she is in others 
very close to the absolute primordial. 
One of the eternally amazing things is 
that the Dominion’s big, thriving, mod- 
ern cities, which in convenience and 
facility are not surpassed the world 
over, have the untamed wilderness at 
their backdoor, and within the space 
of an hour or two one can step from 
sumptuous office or comfortably ap- 
pointed apartment into the unsullied 
realm of nature. This is the outstand- 
ing thought after stealing away for a 
week into the Laurentians. 

It is annoying when one has been so 
engrossed in serving one’s employers 


to discover that the conventional holi- 


day season has passed without one’s 
having shared in it, and the realiza- 
tion that you are very much alone in 
having to jam in a vacation in the tag 
end of the year robs you of a justi- 
fiable sense of satisfaction in having 
been found so indispensable. It must 
have been a common appreciation of 
our supreme working value, no less 
than an inability to conceive of leisure 
which did not involve flannel pants and 
chairs on the verandah, which brought 
the four of us together a few days 
prior to the first of November. We 
went into serious conference. 


N Canada there is clearly nowhere 
to go in November but the wilds, 
and after a year at a desk the wilds 
call pretty loudly if one gives them but 
half a chance and takes time to listen. 
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By E. L. CHICANOT 


One begins correctly to diagnose his 
ills as a superfluity of civilization as 
in imagination he pictures a lonely log 
cabin in the heart of the woods, almost 
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The author and his trophy. 


smells the smoke of the wood fire, and 
feels dully beating the pulsating heart 
of nature. We had been too long away 
from mother nature’s bosom and knew 
it was good for us to get back, but at 
the same time we wanted an object. 
“Let’s get a moose,’ said someone. 
It was something none of us had ever 
done before. Such a project seemed 
to be the very thing to meet our wild 
mood. We talked it over enthusiasti- 
cally and the decision was unanimous. 
After a good deal of further talk we 
picked out the country of the Devil 


Co, 





River and Lakes in the Laurentian 
mountain area as the locality which 
was to provide the moose. We were 
not especially aware that there was 
any great supply of the lordly animal 
there. We were prompted to this de- 
cision largely by the fact that none of 
us had ever been in that country or 
knew anything about it. And then it 
looked so alluring on the map, with the 
tortuous river snaking its way over a 
large blank space that was quite inno- 
cent of any printing, and joining up 
the five lakes that as yet are known 
only by numbers. 


fa ee EN See on the last day of 

October, four highly respectable 
citizens, swelled by the addition of two 
others, equally respectable, who had, 
when being informed of our expedition, 
recollected a similar disregard of the 
conventional holiday season, the six 
being cleverly disguised, alighted from 
the Canadian Pacific train at the vil- 
lage of St. Jovite, four hours from 
Montreal, together with a heterogene- 
ous collection of artillery and baggage. 
The evening was spent in making ar- 
rangements for a guide and in assem- 
bling packs, going carefully over our 
stuff and deciding which of the abso- 
lutely indispensable things we had 
brought with us we could get along 
without. 


HE first leg of the journey was a 

twenty-mile motor drive from St. 
Jovite to an accessible point on the 
Devil River. The bus, loaded to c¢a- 
pacity with its freight human, lethal, 
protective, culinary, and photographic 
negotiated the distance in about two 
hours. Twenty miles of travel in the 
Laurentians, anywhere, in any direc- 
tion, is entrancing and this trip was 
no exception. We reached the river 
bank after having run the gamut of 
the natural beauties of mountain and 
lakeland and after having traversed 
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first a region of prosperous farms, then 
one of less prosperous farms, and final- 
ly where settlers were just wresting 
the land from nature and had but a 
little clearing about their houses. The 
last mile or so was through dense, un- 
touched forest, and we put the canoes 
in the water feeling we were standing 
right on the edge of civilization—six 
hours straight travel from the bustling 
city of Montreal. 

If anyone wants a pleasant canoe 
trip I can unhesitatingly recommend 
the Devil River, especially if he can 
pick out a November day that is as 
warm and balmy as the middle of Sep- 
tember. Certainly any river that will 
safely bear along canoes, overburdened 
and top-heavy as ours were, is very 
kindly disposed. Yet one forgot the 
imminent perils of a dip in the ex- 
quisite beauty of the route. The water- 
way is full of abrupt twists and turns 
and every one of them contains a sur- 
prise which fully justifies it. On one 
side mammoth rugged rock piles, typi- 
cal of the Laurentian region, rear im- 
pressively and on the other side, in 
gentle undulations, stretches dense 
forest. 


E made camp and cooked our first 

meal at a spot about five miles 
up the river, known for no reason we 
could discover as La Vache Noire (The 
Black Cow). We were still full of the 
idea of passing through the five lakes 
until the guide described the route. It 
seemed that the Devil river later on 
abandoned its tranquil character and 
did some little to justify its name in a 
series of rapids which necessitated the 
dragging of the canoes. Incidentally 
the guide mentioned that to reach the 
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an 


Six rifles and a comfortable cabin—in the heart of the moose country, too. 


fifth lake there was a five-mile portage. 
It was no time of year for gamboling 
in the water and a five-mile portage 
has no sort of justification. After we 
had lost the right amount of enthusi- 
asm the guide diplomatically proffered 
his suggestion that we portage to a 
little log cabin he knew two miles or 
so inland and make this a headquar- 
ters. This met with an unanimous ap- 
proval and we decided to let the lake 
trip go until some time we could get 
away in summer. 


NLY the thought of that log cabin 

kept us up during that two miles 
of portaging. I rather pride myself 
on my physique for a typewriter addict, 
but I don’t remember two miles ever 
being so long or unpleasant, or a one- 
hundred pound pack that was so heavy. 
I became more than ever convinced that 
we had brought more grub than was 
necessary. Tradition had it that there 
had been a tote road there at one time, 
but any trace of it had long since dis- 
appeared under thick brush and fallen 
logs. Half of it was under water and 
one sunk frequently and unexpectedly 
to the knees in a particularly oozy bog. 
But nothing could surpass that ex- 
quisite sense of satisfaction experi- 
enced when the cabin hove in sight and 
we sank down with packs within its 
shadow. 

The camp site was a lovely one. The 
cabin itself was of solid log construc- 
tion, no less sound because well ven- 
tilated, which had been left in excel- 
lent condition by the previous tenants 
whoever they had been. It is still there 
for any party adventurous enough to 
follow us, and will probably serve 
hunting parties for many years to 
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’ 


come, unless one of 
them has poorer luck ~ 
than we had in nip-— 
ping incipient conflag- 
rations in the roof, 
Standing in the door- 


way, a narrow ex-— 
panse of underbrush — 
stretched in front, 


which was bordered by 
a little babbling creek 
which ran into a lake 
not half a mile away. 
Towering over the 
whole scene was a 
huge rocky pile, pine- 
clad, of typical Lau-— 
rentian dimension and 
shape. All about us 
on the other three 
sides were dense woods 
very inviting in their 
unknown possibilities. - 
Any suggestion of 
fatigue was dissipated — 
after lunch in a burn-— 
ing anxiety to discover 
what the woods contained, and with a_ 
fine disregard of the process of diges- 
tion we trudged, amply armed, after 
the guide into what seemed a good 
sample of the forest. We had not pro-— 
ceeded half an hour before the leader 
halted and pointed to a deer track. 
We were properly thrilled at this early 
sign of the prolificness of game. The 
guide divided us into two parties, seni 
us off in different directions with in- 
structions what to do, and then set off 
to follow up the tracks himself. . 





Three of us made our way through 
the woods for some distance and then 
deciding we had gone far enough sat 
down upon a log to await develop- 
ments. They were some time in hap- 
pening and we began to get cold. Then 
simultaneously we sat up tense, alert. 
There was the sound of a heavy prog- 


ress through the brush. Something 
told me it was not a deer. Then as val 
rose to our feet, spasmodically finger- 


ing the triggers of our rifles, we 
glimpsed the heavy lumbering body 
progressing through the brush with 
incredible rapidity for its size. We 
were so overcome as to lose many valu- 
able seconds. Then a shot rang out, | 
followed closely by two others. We 
saw the progress of the big animal 
arrested, he sank on one knee, hal 
turned, then disappeared again in the 
brush. 













ITHOUT losing any time 

reached the spot where we had 
seen him stumble. It was well defin 
by several large dark crimson blotches 
As we stood there the guide joined us 
and warning caution proceeded to fol- 
low the clearly marked blood trail as 


we strung out behind 


him scarce knowing 
what to expect. We 
Had not far to go. 


Less than one hundred 
yards from where the 
first dark blotch had 
appeared we came 
upon the recumbent 
form, half hidden in 
the underbrush. We 
‘circled carefully, but 
there was no move- 
ment of limb or twitch- 
ing of muscle. The 
giant two-year old bull 
of the greatest of Can- 
ada’s fauna _ would 
never again plunge 
his tempestuous way 
through the forest. 


It was almost too 
stunning to believe. In 
but little more than 
an hour’s hunting the 
most prized of all the 
trophies of the chase had fallen to the 
party. Less than half a day’s direct 
travel from the bustling metropolis 
and we were in the heart of the primi-°* 
tive woods and had encountered the 
wildest of its inhabitants. It was dif- 
ficult to realize the two were so close. 


HE next morning we returned to 

the moose in the woods with the 
object of stringing it up in a position 
where he would be safe and dry out 
properly. One who has not had occa- 
sion to handle a thousand pounds of 
moose meat in one piece can have no 
conception of how awkward and un- 
wieldly it can be. Our combined physi- 
cal efforts and recourse to every engi- 
neering device we had run across in a 
varied experience resulted in repeated 
failures, while the camp’s one length 
of rope began to look like a monk’s 
rosary. Then in the general despair 
the guide got his own way and, utiliz- 





This is just a “posed” snapshot to show the folks; it didn’t really 
take the whole party to land this fellow. 





Along a Canadian trout stream—a good place for moose. 


ing the fork of a tree and intelligently 
distributing the manpower at his dis- 
posal, accomplished the desired, and 
the great animal was suspended in all 
his magnificent length. 

The matter confronting us now was 
to get the carcass to Montreal, for we 
were anxious to have him exhibited in 
such guise that there would be no mis- 
conception as to his mightiness and im- 
pressiveness. The conviction of hav- 
ing fired the shot which felled him was 
shared by one-half of the party, while 
the other half, separated, could be re- 
lied upon to utilize powerful imagina- 
tions. 


HOUGH river transportation was 

but three and a half miles or so 
away, they were not:miles that could 
be lightly spoken of. The only indi- 
vidual we knew in the country who 
could possibly help us was the agent 
at the “Keepover” on Lake Number 
Three, an establishment where loggers’ 
supplies, etc., 
were kept over 
the summer. 
We accordingly 
gave up a day 
to visit him en 
masse and try 
the effect of our 


combined _ per- 
suasions and re- 
sources. 


It was on the 
way there that 
we gathered in 
an awed and 
reverent group 
at the point 
where Lakes 
No. 1 and 2 are 
joined by a nar- 





row ribbon of river. I hesitate to tell 
about it, for we unanimously fixed on 
this spot for a return trip next Octo- 
ber, and only do so because there are 
two other log cabins in addition to 
the one we have appropriated. 


T is a region of remarkable loveliness, 

the island-dotted expanses of water 
stretching in either direction, the woods 
coming close down to the shore, and 
the pine-clad mountains rising majes- 
tically above them. I have never known 
a more suitable location in every way 
for a camp, and scarcely anyone seems 
to know of it. 


The next morning we met the team- 
ster on the tote road, led. him into the 
wood, and superintended the loading 
of the moose upon the jumper. Two 
of the more energetic of the party ac- 
companied it to the river, axes in hand, 
to remove the more obdurate obstacles 
and encourage the teamster who had 
undertaken no light task. We saw our 
trophy on its first stage of the jour- 
ney with a good deal of satisfaction, 
and with this accomplished didn’t care 
much what else happened. 


HE next day was a very full and 

busy one. After an early break- 
fast packs were again loaded, this time 
considerably lightened through the al- 
most total consumption of the food we 
had brought with us. Not this alone, 
however, accounted for the portage be- 
ing so miraculously easy as compared 
with the first trip, so that we found 
a delight in making it in a single 
stretch without a rest. We floated the 
moose which had been waiting upon 
the bank and proceeded to tow it 


(Continued on page 759) 
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Veering with the wind—a good chance for gun or camera. 


Shooting Ducks With a Movie Camera 


If You Make a Good ‘‘Bag’”’ You 
May Enjoy the Sport Later On 


WINTRY sun was beginning to 

fight his way through the thick 

cloud of mist which enveloped 
the marshes as, pajama-clad, we stood 
in front of the blazing fire of maple 
wood, sipped our early morning tea 
and lemon, and looked out upon what 
was visible of land, sky and water 
through the broad, high windows of 
the shooting cottage. 

“It’s going to be a fine day, and not 
much wind,’ muttered Jackson pessi- 
mistically, with a glance at the corner 
whence the black barrels of the guns 
dully reflected the fire-light. 

Roy Tash, the cameraman, and I 
thought the weather probabilities 
rather a matter for congratulation 
than otherwise, but we prudently re- 
frained from voicing any note of jubi- 
lation that might offend our hospitable 
host. We had been waiting patiently 
several days for an opportunity to do 
a litttle “shooting” on our own account 
on the famous Lake Erie marshes, and 
now the weather man seemed about to 
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By H. M. BLAKE 


accord a tardy recognition to our fond 
hopes and aspirations. 

We had been two days on “location,” 
and so far had had no luck. We had 
learned how quickly a smiling sky can 
turn to a scowling one in November, 
and what it means to sit all day long 
in a ten-foot punt with our feet up to 
the ankles in wet straw, our beauti- 
ful Bell and Howell locked up while 
the rain blew dismally about us. 

As we passed out to breakfast a long 
line of ducks, undulating like a bat- 
talion of recruits on their first march- 
past, streaked by high overhead. 

“Canvasbacks,” snapped Jackson. 

“And heading in to the marshes 
from the bay,” I volunteered with ama- 
teur alacrity. “We’re in luck.” 


“TN luck, nothing,” said Jackson with 
a gesture of disgust. “They’re go- 
ing out to the lake. We’ll not see that 
bunch again to-day. There must be 
five thousand of them, too.” 
It is always the unobtainable that 


es he 


attracts. There would be plenty of 
black ducks, pin-tails, widgeon and teal 
in the marshes, but, unless it blew 
hard, the canvasbacks would keep to 
the more open waters, only coming in 
at night to feed. 


HEN we returned from break- 
fast, the punters had already 
fastened the tripod in our boat, and 
Tash was soon ready getting the cam 
era threaded-up for the day’s work. 
The punters, who were to be respon- 
sible for piloting us through some 50,- 
000 acres of marsh, possessed typical 
characteristics. I remember having 
read somewhere—in a book written 
during the war—that the features of 
airplane pilots in time became sharp- 
ened into a sort of bird-like aspect, so 
that the term “bird-men” came to have 
an added significance. It would be un- 
warrantable assumption to compare 
any of our punters to the game which 
they assisted the shooters to secure, 
but they were certainly marked with 








“Evenings on the marshes are almost inconceivably magnificent.” 


the signs of their calling. Snooks, for 
instance, the oldest of them, and affec- 
tionately referred to as “Grandpa” by 
his comrades, might be regarded as the 
very ideal of the type to which the oth- 
ers approximated more or less closely. 


E was a man of medium height, 

thin and wiry. His long, sallow 
face was framed in a short, black 
bristle, that for demonstration pur- 
poses would have been the despair of 
the manufacturers of safety razors. 
His eyes were generally half-closed— 
like those of most men who are con- 
tinually in the open—it is only the gal- 
lants of the film and stage who have 
them so wide-staring, but they could 
look sharply enough when the occasion 
demanded. Indeed, we found that these 
punters all had eye-sight and hearing 
developed to an almost uncanny de- 
gree. 

Another man, who seemed most 
amenable to the name of “Bundy,” was 
stout and red-faced, but there was an 
indefinable something in his expression 
that betrayed his vocational comrade- 
ship to Snooks. All watermen, no mat- 
ter how small their craft or how shal- 
low their sea, walk on land with a slow, 
careful gait as if unwilling to repose 
too much confidence in terra firma, and, 
in the case of our punters, this charac- 
teristic was emphasized by their “wad- 
ers” or rubber hip boots. 


Jackson got out his decoys and 
loaded them into his boat, and we were 
ready to start. Snooks was to pilot 
our host, while to a muscular young 
fellow named Morris was assigned the 
difficulty of looking after Tash and 
myself. 

It was nine o’clock. The mist had 
nearly disappeared when we rounded 
the bend that hid the cottages from 
view, but there were enough grey 
wisps floating among the reeds to im- 
part that glamor of romance that is 
familiar to us through the marsh and 
fenland pictures of the masters. 

To any lover of Nature it must have 
been an impressive scene, and, to us 
at least, it was an unusual one. 

On both sides of the stream down 
which our punters poled us with silent 
dexterity the tall reeds grew thickly 
to the height of a man’s shoulder. An 
almost infinity of marsh seemed to 
stretch out in all directions, broken 
only in the far distance by odd-looking 
clumps of trees that, standing like 
oases, served only to emphasise the 
vastness of this strange domain of 
grass-grown shallows. 


@) = punters wielded a pole some 
ten feet in length and made with 
a paddle-end for use-where the waters 
were high. The depth of the streams 
and ponds is always an uncertain fac- 
tor, depending on the winds over the 


bay which separates the marshlands 
from the mainland shore. On the day 
of our excursion the greatest depth 
encountered was about five feet, while 
in some place it was “hard sledding” 
poling the punts over the muddy bot- 
tom with a few inches of water for 
lubrication purposes. 


UDDENLY there was a rustling in 
the reeds just ahead of Jackson’s 
punt. With a loud quacking, as if in 
protest at being rudely interrupted 
while at breakfast, a small flock of 
black ducks arose, and with a rapid 
whirring of wings made off to the left. 
Jackson signalled to us to come up 
with him. 

“If you want to get a good picture 
of the birds leaving the water, you’ll 
get it just ahead round the turn,” he 
said, when we had come alongside. 
“There are thousands of coots there, 
and, as we never disturb them, they’ll 
let you get as close as ten or fifteen 
yards from them before they begin to 
rise. There’ll be some black ducks and 
pin-tails, too, in all probability. We’ll 
drop behind so as to give you a better 
chance.” 

We went on ahead, Morris punting 
along with powerful strokes of the 
pole. 

Round the turn the stream opened 
into a wide pond. The water ahead 
was black with birds. They did not 
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take much notice of us until we were 
nearly upon them. Then they merely 
scuttled across the water and settled 
again a short distance away. 


E were rather disappointed as we 

wished to get a shot of a mass of 

birds rising rapidly and we felt that 

these coots or marsh hens were a cari- 
cature on the real duck tribe. 

“There’s a big patch of wild rice 
near here,’ said Morris, who had 
sensed our disappointment. “I think 
I can slip you up reasonably close 
without being seen, and you’ll be able 
to get a shot at the real thing.” 

We slipped across the pond, leaving 
the coots articulating nonsensically in 
our wake, and reached the thickly- 
growing reeds on the farther border. 
In a few minutes we were on the rim 
of another smaller pond. On the op- 
posite margin there was a_ heavy 
growth of tuft brown vegetation, which 
our punter informed us was wild rice. 
We could see the gleam of small pools 
beyond, and, as Morris manoeuvred 
the punt into position on the edge of 
the reeds there was a loud quacking. 

“Quick,” whispered Morris. “They’re 
about to rise.” 

Tash started to grind, and not a 
moment too soon. A great cloud of 
ducks puffed up like a burst of black 
shrapnel, breaking up into small par- 
ties and scattering as they saw us. 

“You got the goods there, all right, 
I guess,” grinned the waterman. “Kind 
of assorted game, too. There was black 
duck, pin-tail and red-heads in that 
lot.” 

We passed the rice fields and came 
out into another pond where there was 
an abundance of wild celery. 

“If it was heavy weather, them can- 
vas-backs would be in here feeding,” 
commented our punter. 

“That wild celery doesn’t look very 
palate ble aLyre- 
marked. 

“You don’t see the 
real luscious parts,” 
explained our guide. 
“It?s the roots they 
gofor. They get right 
down into the heart 
of it. Them canvas- 
backs and red-heads 
blow in here from the 
North as thin.as 
matches and ina 
short time they’re fat- 
tened up so their own 
mothers  wouldn’t 
know them. Give me 
a fat young canvas- 
back and a mess of 
wild rice, done right, 
and I wouldn’t swap 
courses with a king.” 

The wild rite is 
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black with a much smaller grain than 
that of the cultivated variety. When 
ripe the pods burst and the grain is 
scattered in the water. When they 
come in from the North many of the 
ducks have a distinct and not alto- 
gether agreeable fishy flavor, but a 
short sojourn among the fields of wild 
rice and celery makes their flesh a real 
delicacy. Prepared for the table by the 
keeper’s wife we found this black rice 
sustained the reputation given it by 
Morris. 

The wild celery is not always in- 
digenous in Ontario marshes, but, in 
many instances, has been planted at 
considerable expense by the shooting 
clubs.. This delectable feed has been 


a great factor in attracting the birds: 


to the marshes, and some species seem 
to prefer to breed there instead of pro- 
ceeding farther north. Another factor 
which has been of inestimable benefit 
is the recent legislation which prohibits 
spring shooting in the Southern States, 
and thus enables the ducks, which 
have come safely through the winter 
to reach the Northern breeding- 
grounds without further casualties, ex- 
cepting, of course, the inevitable losses 
imposed by Nature. The Ontario 
Government has enacted regulations 
greatly restricting the bag in the lim- 
ited shooting season, while the clubs, 
themselves, strictly limit the hours 
during which their members may shoot. 


HESE sensible measures for the 

preservation of wild fowl have 
brought about splendid results, and 
old-timers aver that there is better 
shooting over Ontario marshes today 
than there was forty years ago, at 
which period the popular imagination 
pictures the country teeming with 
game. 

It was now nearly eleven o’clock and 
the marsh was bathed in sunshine. 





Adjusting the “property.” 


Far away on our left a line.of. hard 
woods had come.into sight, marking — 
the easterly confines. So mild ‘had 
been the weather that these trees were 
not yet bereft’ of their autumnal 
glories. On our right, very high, 
framed against the azure sky, two 
giant white-headed eagles soared on 
motionless wings, the very embodiment 
of controlled power and dignity. 


“T T’S funny,” mused Morris. ‘Those 
birds have nested hereabouts for 
years. Nobody ever molests them, and 
still there don’t seem to be any young 
ones joining up with them on their 
hunting expeditions. Perhaps the 
young ones go away somewhere else.” 

The eagle certainly is a solitary bird. 
Usually they travel in pairs, male and 
female. I remember seeing six to- — 
gether once on the North Pacific Coast, 
but I think this must have been an un- 
usual spectacle. 

The eagles prey on the rodents and 
smaller animals which live in the 
marshes, but they are not averse to 
attacking the ducks, which are swooped 
down upon before they have time to 
get on the wing. In straight flying the 
eagle would have no chance with the 
speedy duck, but the latter plays at a 
losing hazard if he doesn’t get off the 
water before that thunderbolt of beak 
and talons begins its descent from the 
sky at a falling speed of possible more 
than three hundred miles per hour. 

We entered an open lagoon, and 
Jackson began to look about for a suit- 
able location to get out his decoys. As 
we were going to take pictures of the 
shooting, several positions that 
promised good sport had to be aban- 
doned on account of our being unable 
to set up the camera advantageously. 
Finally Jackson established himself 
where a point of tussocky reeds ex- 
tended out into the pond. This point 

formed one horn of a 

% shallow crescent. At 

the other tip, some 

| twenty yards away, 

we dragged our punt 
ashore, treading gin- 
gerly on the tufted 
grass. pitted with 
wells of mud and 
water. 

Before we left the 
water we had taken a 
shot of Snooks cut- 
ting the quill grass, 
and making the blind 
for Jackson, and now 
Morris set about 
making cover for the 
camera and ourselves. 
This was a difficult 
job. At first we tried. 
to fix up a position — 
(Cont. on page 752). 








A close-up of a thirty 


alarm watch for seven, or to ask 

the hotel telephone operator to 
call me as an additional safeguard, for 
the mocking birds were sufficient, and 
_ once aroused to a realization that 
morning was at hand and that the 
Florida sun was up and starting a 
day’s work, made alarm watches un- 
necessary. 

We gathered at 7:30 for breakfast, 
enough of us to employ eleven motor 
boats, most of them designed to accom- 
modate two or three rods each. The 
St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce 
and Advertising Club had jointly ar- 
ranged the party for a number of big 
league ball players and sporting writ- 
ers, who were there for the early 
Spring ball practice, and the objective 
before us was to take as many amber- 
jack as we could. 

William C. Freeman (‘“Pop,” we call 
him), whose chief diversion is fishing, 
and who with Jim Coad, executive 
vice-president of the St. Petersburg 
Chamber of Commerce, acted as host, 
is pleased to call the amberjack the 
Jack Dempsey of the Deep. You have 
to hook one to get a full appreciation 
of that name. 

We started from Pass-a-grille, where 
the guides had waited, about 9, that 
morning, and you could not imagine 
a more beautiful day—birds singing, 
a feathery breeze, the water ablaze 
with sunshine. 

As we waited for the start, Frank 
Parker Stockbridge was fooling with 
his inevitable camera, attempting to 
get a picture of some gulls snapping 
food in midair as one of the guides, 
wearing only shirt and trousers, tossed 
bits of fish into the air. 

And over in the bay three pelicans 
had arrived for their breakfast. Ugly 
birds, they are, and they fly with little 
grace—as if they are simply out on 
business, and not enjoying it—until 


alte was no need to set my 


’ 


pounder. 


they dive. That part of their flight is 
marvelously swift and graceful. See- 
ing their prey beneath the water, they 
usually volplane into the water nearly 
upside down, and with a swiftness that 
explains the infrequency with which 
they resume their sitting position in 
the water without having something to 
swallow. 

And our friends the gulls linger 
around, hopeful that they may profit 
from the speed and accuracy of the 
pelicans. A pelican rights himself in 
the water, and a gull perches on his 
head, evidently with the hope that 
when the pelican swallows, he will be 
able to snatch the fish. But the peli- 
can holds his enormous bill in the wa- 
ter until the surplus water has drained 
out, then throws his head back, tossing 
the gull off his perch, and the fish has 
disappeared before the gull has recov- 
ered from his surprise. 

The gull is a wonderful optimist. 
Even the most enthusiastic Floridian 
—and the climate down there makes 
them enthusiastic—-is not such an opti- 
mist as_ these 
gulls. I asked 
two of the older 
guides if they 
had ever seen 
a gull get a fish 
from a pelican. 
They never had. 
Perhaps a peli- 
can will choke 
to death, one of 
these days, and 
a gull will get 
a fish. 

And down a 
bit, in the shal- 
low water, a 
crane walks 
along, seriously 
bent upon his 
search from 


The Fighting 
Amberjack of 


Florida 


Characterized As the ‘*Pugilist of 
the Deep,’ the Amberjack Is 
Indeed a Game Fellow 


By CARL HUNT 


whatever may come up with the waves. 

But this isn’t fishing! 

They are putting the bait into the 
well, amidships—grunts, from four to 
six inches long—lively little fellows, 
hard to get, apparently. They justify 
their name from the fact they make 
a grunting noise when out of the 
water. . 

Jim Coad is the last aboard our boat, 
which is the property of Charles R. 
Hall, of St. Petersburg, and driven by 
Mr. Hall’s strapping son, barefooted 
like the regular guides. We take the 
lead and the other ten boats follow, all 
in a long and impressive line. 

After we are out about twelve miles, 
one of the boys on the boat starts to 
take soundings (in about 35 feet of 
water) to find a coral bottom. The 
sounding weight is hollow at the end, 
and he has filled it with soap. Time 
after time, he drops it, only to find par- 
ticles of sand adhering to the soap. 
Each time, when the soap shows sand, 
Jack Hall gives his engine gas and we 

(Continued on page 755) 





Two strikes simultaneously from the same boat. 





The guide and “Doc.” 


October 20th found Dr. D. Ar- 

thur Jones, James Littlejohn and 
the writer jammed into the front seat 
of the old Stutz, with the back seat 
loaded to the top with saddles, duffle 
bags, tarpulians, and guns enough to 
start a Mexican revolution. We were 
at last off for what promised to be a 
real hunt. We planned to drive all 
night, taking turns at the wheel, and 
in that way should reach Challis, Idaho, 
around noon the next day. From Chal- 
lis we were to get our grub and go 
by truck twenty-five miles up a canyon 
to Oilers Ranch, where we were to 
spend the night, leaving there early 
the next morning with a team and 
spring wagon for Forney, Idaho, a lit- 
tle inland post office twenty odd miles 
from the ranch. Here we were to meet 
Albert Kurry, our Guide and his 
brother Henry, with their pack horses 
and pack from there to Kurry’s cabin, 
which is on the Middle Fork of the 
Salmon River, a distance of fifty odd 
miles and through some of the roughest 
country in Idaho. 

We arrived in Challis about on sched- 
ule and purchased our provisions, and 
made our destination for the night with 
not a few real thrills—for this road 
had all the roller coasters beaten a 
city block for dips and turns and dan- 
gerous looking dugways. Mrs. Oiler 
had a wonderful meal cooked up for 
us, which we proceeded to devour with 
the appetite of wolves. Needless to 
say, we slept like dead men that night 
and when we were called it seemed to 
me I hadn’t been in bed ten minutes, 
for it was still dark outside. 


’ SHREE o’clock on the afternoon of 


E hurried to breakfast and were 

introduced to Bill Barnes, an old 
trapper who was to drive us to Forney, 
where he was to get an old mule to 
bring back with him for coyote bait, 
so he told us. Bill was a typical old 
mountaineer, with keen eyes, charac- 
teristic of men who live out in the 
hills. He told us he was sixty-two 
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years old, but he looked to be about 
forty-five, with strong iron-like mus- 
cles. Our road was a mere trail from 
the ranch on, and many times we piled 
off the wagon glad to have the excuse 
that we wanted to warm our feet, but 
in fact more concerned over whether 
the wagon was going to stay on the 
road, or roll over the mountain side 
with Bill and our grub, but somehow it 
seemed to stick to the road. We reached 
the summit about noon, and the ap- 
pearance of the road from here on was 
most pleasing. By this time it was my 
turn to sit with the driver, and I hap- 
pened to remember a few bottles of 
very old “medicine” we had brought 
along for snake bites, so I ventured to 
ask Bill if he would like to indulge, 
for I certainly felt that I needed some. 


E said he indulged once in a great 
while, so we dug into our packs, 
and at length unearthed a bottle. Judg- 
ing from the size of the drink he took 
I was convinced he would only need 
The 


to take one in a great while. 
drink evidently took effect 
—for he started to tell us 
the history of his life—with 
variations—which kept us 
roaring with laughter from 
there on into Forney. Bill’s 
talkative mood changed and 
he became more quiet—al- 
most sleepy, and we were 
afraid at times he would 
topple off his high perch, 
however he managed to herd the team 
on in, but was positively unfit for 
further duty when we landed, so turned 
the team over to one of Mr. Merretts’ 
men. 

In very short order most every one 
in town was aware of our presence. 
We spent the remainder of the day 
helping—or hindering—the Guide, and 
Henry evened up the loads in the al- 
forqueses and got things ready to start 
in the morning. We retired very early 
and were out before sun up. Henry 
brought the horses into a little round 





A Goat Hunt 


in Idaho 


A ‘‘Been There’? Tale of Western 
Hunting in Two Parts—Part One 
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log corral and as soon as we had break- 
fast the fun began. The horses seemed 
to be all outlaws, but Albert assured 
us that before we reached our destina- 
tion they would all be nice and tame. 


HERE was one horse called “Dyna- 

mite,’ and a more appropriate 
name was never given a horse. He 
was a big bay with huge head and ro- 
man nose (if a horse can have a ro- 
man nose). When Henry roped him 
and snubbed him to a post he made for 
him on his hind feet, pawing the air 
and squealing. We were looking on 
from the top of a high fence, but 
Henry left him for Albert to take care 
of and went on catching the horses and 
tieing them. Albert tossed a noose 
around Dynamite’s front legs, making 
them fast, then threw a tarp over his 
head and proceeded to put two hun- 
dred pounds on his back and made it 
fast with a diamond hitch. Our outfit 
looked like a company of cavalry by 
the number of horses, for Albert had 
expected six of us and brought along 
twenty-three head of 
horses, including saddle 
horses. We _ saddled our 
horses and after some little 
time we were ready to 
start. 

When they turned the 
horses loose they bucked in 
every direction and it 
looked to us like our outfit 
would be strung from “hell 
to breakfast,” as the Guide would put 
it, but fortunately only one of the 
packs came loose, and that one, along 
with other things, contained a box of 
cigars. I saw this box fly out of the 
alforques, turn over a time or two, and 
come down again in the pack—only to 
go up again and this time cigars flew 
in every direction. Henry finally roped 
the horse, snubbing him to his saddle 
horn, and in a very short time every- 
thing had been gathered up and the 
pack re-tied and we were off. 

Albert took the lead, with a trusty 





old grey bell mare and a tame old pack 
mule, loaded with some of the more 
perishable provisions, and the horses 
soon lined out in nice shape up the 
trail one after the other. We traveled 
all day through some beautiful coun- 
try, reaching a trapper’s cabin, which 
was located near the Yellow Jacket 
Mine, shortly after sun down. We 
were certainly glad to see this place, 
and the smell of bacon cooking made 
our mouths actually water. 


HE Guide introduced us to a fellow 

by the name of Mills, (the owner 
of the cabin), a handsome young fel- 
low who had been in the World War, 
and while overseas was gassed. He 
was out in the wilds trapping for his 
health. Mills and his partner insisted 
on getting us a nice meal, and invited 
us to spend the night. We accepted 
with pleasure, as we were tired, and 
it looked like snow. We smoked some 
good cigars, listened to some _ stories 
and turned in early. When we awak- 
ened in the morning there was about 
three inches of snow on the ground, but 
we had another good corral to catch 
the horses in. 

It was well that we did, for the 
previous day’s work had not tamed the 
horses enough to be noticed, but the 
boys helped us and we were soon on 
our way again. We purchased some 
coal oil at the Mine store, and made 
fifteen miles more that day, which was 
mostly straight up and down, over 
places it seemed almost impossible for 
a horse to go. We were very willing 
to believe Albert’s story that he was 
taking us to “Mountain Goat Heaven,” 
if mountain goats like rough country. 
Coming down the last slope into Camp 
Creek we jumped a little bunch of 
about eight deer—does and fawns— 
and we sat and watched them with our 
glasses until they went over the ridge. 

That night we slept like logs in our 
pine bough beds, which were really 
softer than our beds at home. We 
were awakened by the crackling of Al- 
bert’s campfire and the smell of break- 
fast cooking. When we stuck our heads 
out from under the tarp, which was 
covered with heavy frost, we hesitated 
a minute or two. We dreaded the cool 
task of thawing out our boots which 
were frozen stiff as a board, but after 
consuming a few flapjacks with maple 
syrup, bacon, a bow! of oatmeal, and 
two cups of hot coffee, we had for- 
gotten that it was cold, and started at 
once to make a rope corral out of our 
lariats, for Henry had already gone 
to drive in the broncs. 


LBERT had told us that on this 
day we would begin to see plenty 
of game, and might see some bear or 
mountain lion tracks, so we were very 


anxious to be on our way. We helped 
with the wild horses all we could, in 
order to speed up. Soon we were off, 
and hadn’t gone a mile when we 
jumped a bunch of deer, which trotted 
off up the hillside with no more fear 
than that many cattle. We didn’t try 
to get a shot, as we had a long ride 
to make through some bad trails and 
were anxious to make every minute 
count in order that we could make 
Albert’s cabin before dark. We saw 
bunch after bunch of deer during the 
day and saw where a mountain lion 
had crossed the trail at which the dogs 
became very busy sniffing, and even 
Albert was itching to follow them, 
Nothing more out of the ordinary hap- 





The writer wears a pleased expression. 


pened until we were coming down the 
long steep mountain into the Middle 
Fork when the horse carrying the coal 
oil got off the trail and got mixed up 
in a tree, tearing loose the kerosene 
cans, which went tumbling down the 
mountain side as far as we could see, 
spouting oil at every jump, at which 
Albert exercised his vocabulary of 
swear words to perfection. 

From the foot of the hill the trail 
led down along a pretty little clear 
creek to the main stream, which we 
could hear the roar of in the distance. 
It seemed like Spring down here with 
the grass still green in places and not 
a bit of snow. We crossed the main 
channel of the Middle Fork of the 
Salmon at the ford, a short distance 
above Albert’s cabin, which we could 


see from here was a very picturesque 
log cabin situated on this fertile little 
flat that the river had some time or 
other deposited here for just such a 
place as this. The cabin was backed 
by an orchard of apricots, apples, cher- 
ries, plums and peaches. The apple 
trees were loaded with luscious red 
apples. The horses seemed to know 
they were home, as we rode into the 
yard, and were anxious to be relieved 
of their burdens and get with the other 
horses that could be seen feeding on 
the meadow beyond the log barn. 


E made short work of getting 

things unpacked and carried into 
the house, which had four rooms—a 
kitchen, living-room and two bedrooms. 
Everything was neat as could be, even 
the kitchen floor looked clean enough 
to eat off of. Albert told us that he 
left a man and his wife in the cabin 
when he and Henry left to meet us, 
who were down there fishing and jerk- 
ing some venison. They had cleaned 
the place up and had left some venison 
for us. The place was delightfully 
cozy and beyond all our expectations. 
Albert and Henry then proceeded to 
cook a regular “banquet” for us, while 
we snooped around. We cleaned our 
guns and got our fishing tackle out for 
to-morrow’s use. We expected to spend 
the forenoon resting, and in the after- 
noon go for a few trout. After our 
big feed we all sat around the fire- 
place in the living-room, smoking good 
cigars, and eating apples which were 
so cold and fresh that they hurt our 
teeth. We also played some jazz on 
the little phonograph, and Henry, en- 
deavoring to furnish more comedy, did 
a mean step dance for us before we 
turned in for the night. Our beds, by 
the way, had feather ticks on them, so 
soft you almost sank out of sight in 
them. 

Henry was out early next morning 
and cooked a huge breakfast, and after 
having called us once or twice, with 
no signs of life, he came to the door 
and called in his deep bass; ‘‘Come and 
get it here or I’in going to throw it 
outdoors.” This struck us funny and 
we had lots of fun over our “hard- 
boiled” cook. 


E decided to take it easy this day 

and fish a little, while Albert and 
Henry pushed a little bunch of calves 
into the branding. Jim, “Doc” and I 
took our rods and went after some of 
the speckled beauties in the river. 
After we had caught a nice string each, 
we decided to go in and watch the rop- 
ing while the men were branding. This 
was a regular Frontier Day for us. 
We took pictures, including some of 
ourselves done up in shape and all the 
paraphernalia of a cowpuncher, and 
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“Toe” wasn’t satisfied until he did 
some branding personally. 


Through our glasses, Jim and I could 
see several small herds of deer peace- 
fully feeding in the scrub oak across 
the river, and as I focused my glasses 
on some cliffs farther away I spotted 
four mountain goats out on a ledge. 
We both watched them for a long 
while. Finally they could be seen to 
cross some slide rock and go out of 
sight, but we were determined to go 
up there the next morning, as it was 
too late to get to them that day. 


Nie morning Henry was off before 
sun up to bring in the horses, re- 
turning soon with eight head, Dyna- 
mite in the lead. We had laid out 
what looked enough supplies to keep 
four hungry men for a week — with 
some to spare. Our grub horse was 
packed and soon we were on our way 
again, this time headed for the high- 
est camping spot Albert knew of, where 
there was enough water and horse feed 
to keep our mounts. 


The trail led over some of the worst 
pitches we had yet experienced, so 
much so in fact that even Albert took 
to his feet, in preference to the sad- 
dle. After crossing three of these high 
summits we came out on a high point 
looking across a stretch of level land 
along the river’s edge far below us. 
From here looking far out on the 
mountain the guide pointed out our 
proposed goat camp. 


Our horses were tired so we decided 
to go down to the flat as there was 
plenty of drift wood for a camp with 
some good horse feed. We camped for 
the night in a little old deserted log 
cabin, probably left by some old pros- 
pector in the gold rush to Thunder 
Mountain. The hut had only three 
sides, the other being open, and there 
was a little old tin camp stove in one 
corner, which after some little over- 
hauling we fired up to cook supper on. 
Jim and I cut pine boughs for our bed, 
while our fisherman “Doc” went to the 
river with his rod for some trout. Soon 
we had a green bed made, and Albert 
had supper almost ready. By this time 


“Doc” appeared on the scene with some 
“beauties” for our breakfast. 

Just before we retired someone fool- 
ishly mentioned that this was a fine 
place for rattlesnakes, so we went to 
bed with this on our minds, not real- 
izing that it was too late in the year 
for snakes. Just as we dozed off 
“Doc,” who was sleeping in the middle, 
moved a little and was tickled in the 
face by a pine twig, at which he hit 
me in the face thinking it was a snake. 
We all did a lot of crabbing, but by 
morning we were not half so afraid of 
snakes, for a snake would have to have 
fur in order to live in that cold. Jack 
Frost had visited us during the night 
and left his glistening coat. The sur- 
rounding country was beautiful, and if 
we could have taken a picture it would 
have been a prize winner. 

Owing to our ratler restless night, 
we got a late start. It was nearly 
sun-down before we reached our final 
camp, however, a camp was again 
made, the horses watered and driven 
up into a little nook in the rocks, where 
there was a little picking. We made 
a huge campfire and sat around a long 
while, smoking and planning the next 
day’s activities. We were all that an- 
xious that we hated to go to bed, for 
this was the beginning of the real ex- 
citement of the trip. We were aware 
that our “white-whiskered quarry” was 
no easy thing to get, and we were all 
equally anxious to bring home a “Billy” 
—TI being no exception, although I had 
killed mountain goat before. A big 
owl perched himself on a high pine tree 
outlined against the sky, saying 
“Who-o,” and the coyote set in on the 
chorus, giving our camp a real wild 
atmosphere. Albert remarked that we 
were out so far in the wilds that the 
canary birds sing bass. 


Bee daylight next morning AI- 

bert had a roaring campfire going. 
The aroma of trout and bacon frying 
and the coffee now and then boiling 
over was more than the most of sleepy 
heads could resist. We were out of 
bed with a bound, and huddled around 
the fire while we thawed out our boots. 
Jim got one of his boots too close to 


the fire and it scorched badly, causing 
him to curse his carelessness at great 
length. By this time Albert had a 
tempting stack of flapjacks on a plate, 
so we waited for no further formali- 
ties, each seeming to think that the 
fastest eater would be the best fed. 
We put up a couple of sandwiches 
each, filled our canteens at the little 
spring, took our field glasses and rifles, 
starting out as we had planned the 
night before, “Doc” and the Guide go- 
ing in one direction, Jim and I in the 
other. 


IM was an excellent climber, with 

very good wind, and we climbed 
quite rapidly, until we reached a huge 
lookout rock on the back bone of the 
ridge that went up and up. From this 
point we scanned the whole side hill, 
but could locate nothing but two or 
three little bunches of deer peacefully 
feeding on the sunny side of the slope, 
for the sun was shining brightly by 
now, promising a wonderful day for 
our long looked-for goat hunt. 

After we had convinced ourselves 
that there were no goats on the hill- 
side we took a sparing sip of water and 
started to pick our way for a saddle 
far up ahead and:in the snow, but 
from where we were sure we could 
command a view, with the glasses, of 
more country than we could hunt in 
two or three days. Before reaching 
this objective we crossed many coyote 
tracks, and not a few goat tracks, but 
the latter seemed several days old; 
nevertheless it was encouraging to 
know that they had been right where 
we were standing, which gave us in- 
creased energy to make our next look- 
out. We were both perspiring freely 
by now, notwithstanding the fact that 
we had come away in nothing but lit- 
tle light leather-hunting jackets. 

As we neared the top we walked 
with all cautiousness, not making a 
sound and with rifles ready for action, 
as there were plenty of signs of game 
here; but when we peered out across 
this pass there was nothing in sight 
but a snow-shoe rabbit, scurrying for 
the cover of the heavy pines in the 

(Continued on page 760) 
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The pack train crosses the Salmon River. 





Bernicle geese bred, for the first time in North America, by the author on his game farm at Echo Valley. 
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Practical Game Breeding 


What Kind of Birds to Ratse. 


HILE there are very nearly one 

WV thousand commercial fur 

breeders in this country, there 
are not over a score of commercial 
game breeders. You can even count 
the big commercial game breeders in 
this country on your fingers. Yet there 
is a very great call for game for 
parks, zoos; for release for stocking 
purposes; as a hobby. 

During this month of December, con- 
sider that non-migratory game must be 
fed in order to be induced to stay by 
you. You will not want them to fly 
away to some other more attractive 
estate. To keep these birds with you 
during the winter, you must not only 
provide food, but you must give them 
water and shelter. Jack Miner, for 
instance, has no marsh, creek, nor lake 
for waterfowl, so none stay with him 
and breed. The geese and ducks make 
his place their resting place on the 
long flights north and south. How- 
ever, thousands of doves fly to his place 
every night, from all over the sur- 
rounding country, because he has pro- 
vided them with a dense shelter of 
Scotch pine, red cedar, and white pine 
where they roost and where they nest. 
Then, too, he shoots the hawks and 
owls that are always eating them. 

There are two ways of having your 
place stocked with game birds. One 
is to attract the birds, but, of course, 
to attract the migratory birds you 
would need to be on their line of flight. 
The other is to buy birds from im- 
porters and breeders and breed them 


By GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN 


yourself. If you are a city man and 
are about to retire for the good of 
your health to the country and have 
selected game farming as your future 
work so that you will be about as much 
as possible, without excessive heavy 
work, you will find that you have a 
particular liking for certain birds or 
animals. For instance, a Norwegian 
fancied the breeding of musk oxen, se- 
cured a dozen animals, bred them, and 
recently sold a dozen and a half to the 
Canadian Government at a good profit 
and, incidentally, made quite a name 
for himself, for no one else in the world 
had succeeded in this work, although 
Buffalo Jones gave his life trying to 
do so. Also, this breeder of musk oxen 
may have been the means of saving 
this animal from extinction. Mr. C. 
J. Blazier, of Brooks, Alberta, took a 
fancy to antelopes and has succeeded 
remarkably well with these animals, 
recently selling at least a dozen tame 
antelopes to William Randolph Hearst 
for his California estate. But these 
two men are the extremes. 


MAN wrote me recently that he 

wanted to farm frogs on a large 
scale and he wanted information as 
to what birds he could raise at the 
same time, that would not be incom- 
patible with frog farming. I advised 
him that wild geese of all kinds would 
not eat frogs nor their spawn, but that 
ducks would do so. Then he wanted 
to know what varieties of geese would 
breed on a big game farm, properly 


Winter Food and Housing Problems 


fenced so that the birds would be pro- 
tected from dogs, foxes, owls, etc., be- 
sides the Canada geese. I told him that 
every kind of wild goose would breed 
in a large meadow by the marsh; that 
I had bred, as a hobby, three of the 
most difficult kinds, lesser snow, blue 
and bernicle, while I hoped to breed the 
white front next year. 


HAT Bendick Bros. at Leduc, Al- 

berta, had bred Hutchins and Ma- 
gellan geese and hoped to breed the 
barhead geese next year. That Mr. 
F. E. Blaauw, of Gooilust, Graveland, 
Holland, has bred the ashy headed, the 
Hawaiian, Emperor, Orinoco, and Dis- 
bar geese. A man in New Jersey has 
bred the bean goose, while the Bronx 
Zoo has bred the. Cereopsis. That I, 
too, would have bred these last named, 
but for dogs and a skunk. The dogs 
killed the gander and the skunk ate the 
eggs. The gander fought bravely, but 
two bad Airedales are too much for 
one bird; though he fought them off, he 
died from his wounds a week later. The 
National Zoo at Washington has bred 
the greater snow goose. Next to the 
whistler swan, I think these birds are 
the most difficult to breed. They are 
anything but hard to raise, but they 
are difficult to breed. However, once a 
breeding strain is started, the rest is 
easy. 

On the other hand, some birds are 
very easy to breed and very difficult 
to raise, unless the exact conditions are 
provided. These birds include some of 
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the rarer pheasants. You may have a 
farm or country home where a high 
sandy knoll covered with scrub oak and 
pine has bothered you because you 
cannot grow anything on it that will 
pay or give you satisfaction. Very 
well. You have a most ideal place for 
raising the most difficult of pheasants. 


F you chance to have a marsh that 

you consider a waste of area, an eye- 
sore, it is the most ideal place for ducks 
and swans, while a fresh-water pond, 
a small creek, or even a spring is quite 
sufficient for wild geese as geese re- 
quire damp pasture more than they do 
water, although the more difficult varie- 
ties like both. However, if you have 
only a creek, you can breed mallard 
ducks, even if you cannot succeed with 
other varities, for they, like Canada 
geese, will breed anywhere. 

If you want to breed birds for the 
table and for shooting purposes only 
and want quantity rather than rare 
and valuable game birds, the following 
can be bred in number: wild turkeys; 
sharp tail grouse; Hungarian par- 
tridges; Chinese ringneck pheasants; 
Mongolian ringneck pheasants; bob 
white quail; California valley quail; 
great tinamou; black swans; Canada 
geese; mallard and pin-tail ducks. All 
of these will breed readily and in quan- 
tity. 

You may, however, prefer to have 
more beautiful birds that are not so 
common as these, the rarer wild game 
birds that are so gorgeous and color- 
ful, so that you may see them about 
your place, as tame as the flock of 
pigeons flying high above in circles, 
eating out of your hand. If such birds 
become too numerous for your place 
you can sell them for more money to 
fanciers who also like to have rare and 
beautiful birds. In such case, if you 
do not look after your birds yourself, 
you must procure the right kind of 
man to manage your place. 


N no account undertake to train 

a man as this training will cost 
you thousands of dollars in valuable 
birds. You must select a man who is 
well educated in the science and art of 
raising wild game birds, a man who 
really likes the work. A man who 
knows how, yet who merely works in 
this line because it is a livelihood, is 
no good; he must be really interested 
in the work—a “bug” or “nut”? when it 
comes to birds. I remember a friend 
who watched his man quietly and 
chanced to see him pick up a bird and 
kiss it. This alone is not a recommen- 
dation of the man’s worthiness, as the 
bird did not want to be kissed, though 
it would probably prefer that to being 
shot. But this man chanced also to be 
an ignorant man because he knew noth- 
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ing about the food most suitable for 
the stomachs of the baby upland game 
birds. Spend the winter looking for 
a good man to run your birds if you 
are not doing the work yourself. You 
will want the-man to have a wife, as 
women are worth more than men on a 
game farm. They seem to handle the 
baby birds with more success. Also 
read Herbert K. Job’s book on breed- 
ing wild birds, as well as Jack Miner’s 
book on his bird friends. 

This month of December is a good 
month to consider just what you will 
do for the year 1926. Game breeders 
should see that stock birds are well 
quartered for the winter months. Even 
the tenderer birds should not be put in 


a greenhouse, as this will give them 


tuberculosis. All the birds must have 
fresh air without drafts. Bendick Bros. 
of Leduc, Alberta, put a great pile of 
weed seeds on the floor of a large barn, 
and even delicate birds, such as blue 
winged teal, whose feet are the ten- 
derest of all, came safely through the 
winter. 


HEN I visited their farm last 

January, the temperature was 
24 below zero, yet I saw over twenty 
varieties of wild ducks (no mallards) 
on the earthen floor of a huge barn. 
When I stepped on the weed seeds my 
feet slipped into them over my ankles. 
There was a small stove in the center 
of the barn just large enough to keep 
the little pond of water from freezing. 
Though the place was full of swans, 
geese, ducks and teal, yet the floor was 
clean, the air was fresh. Using a stove 
in such manner is common sense. But 
when a breeder uses steam heat, be- 
sides having the clear winter’s sun 
shining through clear glass, the combi- 
nation makes a heat that is thoroughly 
destructive to the lungs of the birds. 
Even without the sun’s heat, and using 
only steam heat, the result is the same. 
On all mild days, the tender birds 
should be let out for a ramble even in 
the snow. In this way, they gradually 
become hardy. Too sudden a change 
will kill tender birds. Down in south- 
ern Missouri, at Joplin, Dr. H. C. Vin- 
cent kept three varieties of rare, beau- 
tiful game and ornamental birds in an 
open building that was closed on the 
north, east and west sides, also on top. 
He left perches for the birds also, in- 
stead of knocking them down on cold 
nights. One night, the thermometer 
went to 18 below zero. The vulturine 
guineafowl had their feet frozen; one 
of the crown pigeons had its feet 
frozen, while another had only the toes 
frozen; the Nicobar pigeons were in- 
tact. I saw the crown pigeon that 
lived, walking around last June minus 
its toes, but feeling and looking quite 
peppy. The vulturine guineafowl were 


walking around on _ stumps, which 
shows that while they are not hardy, 
they are really tough. 

Good ventilation, cleanliness and a 
reasonable amount of room for exer- 
cise is required by all waterfowl and 
upland game birds this month. 

There are some foods that are per- 
fectly safe to feed all game birds this 
month: bran, grit, charcoal, chopped 
alfalfa, and green food such as cab- 
bage, carrots, turnips, mangels. But 
beware of feeding too much heavy 


grains. Never give them more than 
they will eat. Give quail, grouse, par- 
tridges, pheasants, peafowl, etc., a 


good mixture of grains such as fat 
oats, buckwheat, sunflower seed, Kaffir 
corn, flax. Cut down wheat, barley 
and cracked corn to the smallest mini- 
mum. 


AT oats and whole corn are best 

for swans and geese, with green 
hay and lots of snow when it is avail- 
able. Fine gravel, too. Ducks should 
have sand, mud, fat oats, brown rice, 
cracked corn and finely chopped green 
alfalfa, with a little animal food such 
as fish, or meat finely chopped. If you 
are near a baker get his left over brown 
bread and let the geese, ducks and 
swans have some during the very cold 
weather. If you are near a mill you 
can procure wheat scréenings that are 
known as seconds, costing you from 
nothing to $20.00 a ton at most. It is 
the bulk and rubbish in this cheap food 
that makes it safe food for the galli- 
naceous game birds. Heavy feeding 
of rich grains, such as wheat, makes 
the birds constipated. Don’t think, be- 
cause you shot sharp tail grouse 
around a wheat stack, that you can 
feed them on wheat, for wheat, except 
in minute quantities, will surely kill 
sharp tails and prairie chickens. Feed 
them weed seeds. For every grain of 
wheat that pheasants and grouse de- 
stroy, they eat one hundred insects and 
one thousand weed seeds. So game 
birds are far more useful than they 
are destructive. 

Do not worry about your wild tur- 
keys this month, except to provide them 
with adequate protection from the 
great horned owls. Cold, wet, snow, 
wind, will not bother them and they 
will roost out of doors on the trees 
near your house. 


NE well known eastern game 

breeder told me that he could do 
nothing with pure bred wild turkey 
hens, that he had to have just a little 
domestic blood in the hens. Now, if 
you have a house on the open prairie 
and there are no trees round about ex- 
cept those near your house, you need 
not bother about this as the wildest 

(Continued on page 768) 
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Modern ee Methods 


Where and How to Set Traps—Part Eleven 


Beaver Habits. 


W JHEREVER you see a place 
where beavers have wintered 
it’s a good thing to make a set 

there anyway, for even if the original 
owners have left there temporarily, 
other beavers may happen along and, 
seeing the dams and lodge, investigate. 
At this time the use of some powerful 
attractor is very necessary and there 
is nothing to compare with the genuine 
beaver castor, taken from the animal 
by the trapper himself and used while 
fresh. 

Contrary to a general belief, the cas- 
tors are not male sex organs but are 
found on the female as well. They 
are two in number, being elongated 
sacs containing a yellowish secretion, 
and are located where one would natu- 
rally expect to find sex glands on the 
male—hence the erroneous idea. In 
connection with the castors are the oil 
sacs, often used by the trapper for 
making scents, but not especially valu- 
able in beaver trapping. The manner 
of using the castor is simple. A small 
stick is split and a piece of the stuff 
cut up and forced in the split. The 
stick is stuck in the mud alongshore, 
so the scented portion of it will hang 
over the trap. Sometimes it may be 
rubbed against a tree, leaving enough 
scent to lure the beaver. On small 
streams a good set, baited with the cas- 
tor, will stop most any beaver that hap- 
pens along. Because the beavers wan- 
der so much in spring time it is very 
necessary to have some sort of set that 
will attract his attention wherever he 
passes by, and without this scent the 
trapper would be up against it. A 
pocket dug in the bank, deep enough 
so the trap will be a few inches under 
water, makes a good set when the cas- 
tor is used. 

One of the old, old sets which has 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


accounted for thousands upon thou- 
sands of beavers, is this: A _ small 
break is made in the dam and two or 
three traps set slightly to one or both 
sides of the break. The beavers will 
attempt to repair the dam and one at 
least should get caught. But occasion- 
ally you will run across a trapwise old 
beaver who will give you a run for 
your money. When you make the break 
in his dam he will drag brush and mud 
over your traps, often burying them 
with a foot or more of muck. I have 
trapped dozens of such beavers. Some- 
times they will climb up over the dam 
and attempt to mend the break from 
the lower side. 

But the smartest beaver may be 
fooled if one goes about it intelligently 
and has time to spare; providing, of 
course, Old Castor doesn’t paddle off to 
parts unknown when things get too 
warm for him. The main secret is 
this: leave no sign or human scent. If 
you walk along a shore, leaving tracks 
in the mud and making all kinds of 
signs where you make the set, the 
beaver will know just as well what has 
been going on as if you had marked the 
exact location of the traps with a red 
flag. 


UT if, on the other hand, you wade 

in the water and make your sets 
without so much as touching the shore 
or brush that grows along it, placing 
your trap under water and making no 
disturbance of the natural surround- 
ings whatever, old Flat-Tail is sure go- 
ing to be fooled. 

But how can a man wade in water 
five or six feet deep, you ask? Or how 
can a wilderness trapper pack heavy 
rubber boots around with him? Impor- 
tant questions, you bet! But where 
there’s a will there’s a way. Most 


streams where beavers are fairly plen- 
tiful have a considerable amount of 
water in them and the ponds often ex- 
tend over a large amount of territory. 


OME of the very best sets are out 
in the center of these ponds, where 
small islands have been left undis- 
turbed by the beavers, affording con- 
venient feeding grounds. It is pat- 
ently out of the question for the north 
country trapper to pack a boat along 
with him. But an expert woodsman 
can build a raft large enough for the 
purpose in a couple of hours. Time 
and again the writer has built a raft 
for the express purpose of trapping 
beavers or ’rats. If you catch but one 
large beaver the time expended is noth- 
ing in comparison to the reward. 
Beaver trapping is hard work and the 
harder you work the more it will pay. 
A good trapper will locate a beaver 
colony, build a small raft, make eight 
or ten GOOD sets and get half of the 
beavers the first night or two, while 
an amateur will monkey around, catch 
one or two beavers and wise the rest 
so that he won’t be able to get any 
more if he stays there the rest of the 
season. With a raft you can make sets 
in natural places, leaving absolutely 
no sign of your visitation and fool the 
biggest buck beaver that ever felled a 
poplar. And, as I hinted, two hours 
work is nothing in a trapper’s day. 
The proper use of some drowning 
set is absolutely necessary if one would 
make a success of beaver trapping. 
The forefoot of the beaver is small and 
the wrist or ankle very slight in pro- 
portion to the great strength of the 
animal. If caught in a trap fastened 
by ordinary methods, the animal will 
soon wring his foot off and escape. The 
writer has caught beavers that had 
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A fine example of a beaver house. 


been caught by all four feet at differ- 
ent times; both forefeet were missing 
and the hind ones all scarred where 
they had wrenched free from the grip 
of the steel trap. We have never 
known a beaver to wring off a hind 
foot, although we have caught many of 
them that were minus one or several 
hind toenails. If a beaver is caught 
securely by a hind foot he will stay in 
a good trap no matter how it is fast- 
ened; in other words, he is not able to 
draw free from it. But where any 
trapped animal threshes about in a 
trap he is certain to wise up all of his 
fellows within hearing distance. And 
to confine any wild thing to the merci- 
less grip of a steel trap indefinitely is 
certainly a cruel practice and some- 
thing which all of us should avoid. 


F ROM a purely mercenary point of 
view, it pays to drown your catch, 
for you are at least assured of its be- 
ing there when you get around. The 
best all around drowning set is made 
with a stone, for beavers, say, at least 
fifteen pounds in weight. If you can 
locate a fairly flat stone, like a slab 
of shale or a slice of granite, you will 
have less trouble in making the set. 
Avoid using slick round stones, for it 
is very necessary to fasten the traps 
securely to the “anchor” and wire or 
cord will slip off a smooth stone. Wire 
is all right, but a good heavy cord, such 
as is used for backing fish nets, is far 
better. If using a flat stone the trap 
can be fastened more securely to it and 
such a stone affords a good resting 
place for the trap—under water of 
course. Some fasten the chain to the 
stone, instead of the trap itself, but 
there is no advantage in so doing and 
it gives the animal a little more free- 
dom and a greater chance of escape. 
When making a drowning set along 
the shore where there is deep water, 
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it is sometimes 
something of a 
problem to find 
a resting place 
for the stone 
and trap. Oc- 
casionally it is 
necessary to 
build up a plat- 
form of some 
sort. The stone 
must not be 
held in any po- 
sition so se- 
curely that a 
beaver, when 
plunging for 
deep water (as 
he invariably 
does when 
caught) will not 
be able to loosen 
it and drag it 
down into the depths with him. When 
loosened from its resting place, the 
weight of the stone will naturally 
carry it to deep water, and when Mr. 
Beaver attemps to regain the surface 
it will hold him back and drown him. 
One should consider the buoyant power 
of water and remember that a small 
stone “weighs less’ in it than when 
hefted in the hand, above the surface. 

It is necessary to have some sort of 
a “leader,” long wire or rope, attached 
to the trap, so that it will not get be- 
yond the trapper’s reach; the other 
end, of course, being staked near the 
surface where the trapper can reach it 
handily. A beaver, caught in a set 
where this drowning method is ob- 
served, will immediately plunge for the 
deep water and will never regain the 
surface, drowning within a few min- 
utes. While the initial plunge may dis- 
turb his fellows, the beaver is dead be- 
fore he has a chance to communicate 
the results of his dreadful experience, 
a factor which goes a long ways to- 
ward the successful trapping of the re- 
maining ones. 


eee drowning stakes, under certain 

conditions, may take the place of 
the stone. The idea is simple: stakes 
with prongs pointing downward are 
forced into the bottom of the pond, a 
short distance out in the water from 
the trap, at a sufficient depth to drown 
the animal when he becomes entangled 
in them. When the beaver plunges, he 
will go the length of the chain and 
leader and, while scrambling and 
scratching on the bottom to secure a 
foothold, the chain will become entan- 
gled in the stake prongs and hold him 
there quite as effectively as the stone. 
But the stake set is a mighty hard one 
to make unless conditions are about 
right. Often it is impossible to drive 
a stake securely enough to hold the 


fiercely struggling animal. Personally 
we will stick to the stone, even if we 
have to scour a hillside, looking for a 


suitable one and pack it several hun- ~ 


dred yards. IT PAYS TO WORK. 
‘View another method is the sliding 
pole. A long slender pole, with 
short stout prongs, is forced in the 
mud, slanting downward into the deep 
water and with the prongs pointing to- 
ward the bottom of the pond or stream. 
The trap ring is slipped onto the pole 
with this idea: when the animal dives 
he will drag the chain along with him 
and. the ring will slip over the prongs 
all right GOING DOWN, but when he 
attemps to regain the surface the ring 
hooks and he is held there to drown. 
We don’t like this method for the sim- 
ple reason that it takes twice as long 
to use as the stone set and is by no 
means as sure. It’s hard to arrange 
things so the ring will slip down free- 
ly. Sometimes it’s necessary to make 
a larger ring of stiff wire. If you have 
lots of heavy wire you can do away 
with the sliding pole entirely, using the 
former in place of it and twisting 
prengs in it to hold the chain ring. 


Nee and again the trapper will lo- 
cate a place where the animal, in 
diving fer deep water, goes through a 
lot of submerged brush. In such cases 
a long stout cord will serve just as well 
as stones, stakes or sliding poles. Sim- 
ply attach your cord to the end of the 
trap chain and fasten the other end 
to the shore, or where you can reach 
it readily. The beaver will swim till 
the cord stops him, then as he tries to 
regain the surface he will become en- 
tangled in the brush and soon drowns. 
To get him out of there you’ll have to 
fasten your knife to a long pole, reach 
down and sever the cord, and if he 
doesn’t come to the surface tie a hook 
of some sort onto your pole and drag 
him out. These things are handy to 
know, for there’s no telling when you’ll 
buck up against a proposition that 
might otherwise stump you. 
Sometimes I’ve made a set along- 
shore, fastened the trap to a dry log, 
one end of which was rested lightly on 
shore (to keep it from floating away) 
and left it to Mr. Beaver’s devices. 
The animal would get in the trap and 
start for deep water, dragging the dry 
log with him. If he tried to get on the 
log it would roll with him and the 
weight of the trap was sufficient to 
drown him when he became weak with 
exhaustion. Once in a while the log 
would get caught in a brush clump, 
some distance from shore, and I’d have 
to build a raft or wade out to it. But 
as I usually planned on having a raft 
anyway, there was no possibility of 
the animal’s escaping, once trapped. 


= 


It’s great sport to go beavering on 
a stream like the Athabasca along in 
May, drifting downstream in a flatboat 
or on a raft, camping wherever you see 
beaver signs and working up small 
streams that appear favorable. A 
dozen number four traps is about all 
the nomadic trapper can handle and 
do justice to each set. It takes time 
and study to set for an old beaver 
when he’s simply roaming about. 


vANS aE professional beaver trappers 
figure on shooting a fair percent- 
age of the beavers taken—thus is plea- 
sure and profit combined. To be suc- 
cessful at this phase of the game calls 
for skill with the rifle and a degree 
of patience characteristic of the In- 
dian. An hour or two before sundown 
the trapper hies to the vantage point 
where he can see the different parts 
of the pond or stream at which a beaver 
is apt to appear. Sometimes he won’t 
have to wait more than a few minutes, 
but often darkness will approach be- 
fore he is rewarded by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a dark head on the calm 
surface of the waters below him. 

The report of a rifle, echoing over 
the still waters, is generally sufficient 
to drive all beavers within hearing dis- 
tance to their retreats, and very rarely 
will the hunter get more than one shot 
for all of his patience. Hence he must 
make that shot count. It’s a good idea 
to shoot the animal in the head, thus 
doing no damage to the main portion 
of the pelt. If you do happen to shoot 
one in the body, sew up the cut while 
the hide is green and it will dry with 
no evidence of damage. A rifle of some 
power should be used, and although 
we have killed the beaver with a .22 
it is not a good practice to use such a 
small weapon. A .25-.20 is ideal for 
the purpose, but a larger 
rifle ‘with steel-jacketed bul- 
lets will do just as well. 
North country trappers don’t 
figure on taking arsenals 
into the bush with them and 
rarely do they have more 
than one rifle of any size. 
By using the one rifle for 
every purpose they become 
accustomed to its peculiari- 
ties and their rather un- 
usual skill may be attributed 
to that and the fact they 
know nothing of “nerves.” 


TRAPPER is used to 

seeing all manner of 
wild animals and_ hence 
doesn’t become excited when 
he levels his rifle. 

We read where one man 
says to never go out with 
the intention of shooting 
beavers unless it is foggy. 


Very well, very well indeed—in coun- 
tries where fogs and beavers abound. 
But how about it in the north when 
you won’t see a solitary fog for a 
month of Sundays! That’s where we 
writers make big mistakes—assuming 
that because certain conditions require 
certain practices, such conditions and 
such practices exist elsewhere. I’ve 
killed beavers in a foggy country and 
trapped them up north. One thing I 
found—when the moon is full and the 
sky cloudless you might better stay at 
the camp, for the beavers, instead of 
coming out early, will wait until the 
moon is high overhead. A beaver is 
hard to “shine” with a headlight, or 
at least hard to hit with a bullet even 
if he is shined. 


f Bate spring is the best time for trap- 
ping beaver. In the North the furs 
are good until the first of June, for 
there is ice in the streams until later 
than that sometimes. The trapper’s 
biggest difficulty in spring trapping is 
this—locating the animal. When the 
spring freshets get in full blast they 
often wash away the beaver’s dams and 
the animals do not even attempt to re- 
pair them at that time. Practically no 
repair work is done in the spring. The 
beavers have no particular job on hand, 
they can stop anywhere, on any stream 
and get a square meal from the fresh 
green willow, etc., and in consequence 
they are really nothing more or less 
than tramps. They are given to wan- 
dering and we may expect to find them 
in out-of-the-way places. 


Pa ats it pays to be out early 
in the morning, for often the beaver 
works from slightly before dawn until 
sunup. I’ve packed an outfit up a lit- 
tle stream, a hundred miles from no- 


where in early spring, camping there 
and trapping beavers until my grub 
played out. Often I’ve lived on beaver 
tail soup, beaver mulligan and beans, 
for a week or ten days at a stretch. 
The days were long and the nights 
short and cold. Sometimes a wet snow 
would make life miserable, for rarely 
did I have any kind of shelter except 
what I made of brush. I was up be- 
fore dawn and out over the traps just 
as soon as I could see to make my way. 
Sometimes I’ve caught two beavers in 
the same trap the same day, taking 
one from it before sunup and the 
other around sunset. The nights were 
so short I had to sleep in the mid- 
dle of the day, when it was warm. 
Sometimes I had a small blanket and 
of course had to keep a good campfire 
going at nights. With my beaver car- 
casses I made sets for bear; deadfalls 
that crushed the life from the largest 
bruin of the woods or flattened a cub 
flatter than the proverbial pancake, the 
elephant stepped on. 

I was alone, save for my big pack 
dog. The larger beaver ponds swarmed 
with wild waterfowl—geese, ducks and 
coots of all descriptions and now and 
again a great white swan paid me a 
visit. 


ie was the wildest country imagin- 

able, and if man had ever trapped 
those beavers previously there was no 
sign of axe or fire to prove it. On one 
big pond there were four occupied 
lodges and three semi-occupied ones, 
and this in spring when the beavers 
usually wander. This was at the head 
of a stream that flowed into the Atha- 
basca and its source was a big marsh 
a hundred miles back toward the Cana- 
dian Rockies. That was life! 





A tree partially felled by beavers. 


Denizens of the Deep 


The Angling Urge is as Old as History and There is Good 
Sport to be Had on the Windswept Sea 


T is several years since the writer 
took a hand at the healthy and ex- 
citing sport of angling for marine 
fishes down the Cholera Banks and the 
boat trips were doubly enjoyable with 
such an ardent and skillful companion 
as Fred A. Bishop—the jovial Presi- 
dent of the Iron Steamboat Co. 
Standing on the upper deck it was 
and still is an unforgetable sight to 
witness the powerful casting of the half 
pound sinker and bait by the old 
timers, with their stiff rods and enor- 
mous wooden reels. If the hauling in 
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A cc!lored devotee. 
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> success. 


Written and Illustrated by 
LOUIS RHEAD 


of big fish begins to sag, some two hun- 
dred lusty throats in various tones— 
deep or squeaky—yell out to the pilot 
“Move de boat.” 

The command is obeyed by the man 
at the wheel and soon the clanging 
chain lifts up the anchor and away we 
go to another favored spot to have the 
deck once more strewn with kicking 
fish. To those unfamiliar with bank 
fishing the game fishes vary according 
to season. Winter fishing furnishes 
cod, ling, hake and whiting along with 
a host of undesired dog fish and skate. 
A thirty—even forty pound codfish is 
not an uncommon occurrence; the other 
species run from one to four pounds. 
Summer fishes are much more varied— 
seabass, blackfish or tautaug, fluke, sea 
porgies and several others. Surface or 
migratory fishes such as weakfish, blue- 
fish, striped bass, and mackerel are 

caught nearer shore by another 

method. 

Many of the passengers who buy 
tickets for these trips are of foreign 
birth, mostly American-Germans and 
Italians; quite a number of women 
also take a hand, perhaps to make 
the ethics of good manners more ap- 
parent. Every one of these hundred 
or more fishermen ply their rod on 
an equal basis; should the amateur 
cast his line across his neighbors 

that individual silently moves over; if 
it happens again and again, his placid 
face changes to an angry stare or per- 
haps he advises the bungler to take the 
lower deck and fish with a hand line, 
under the boat. 


beet are experts in deepsea as in 

trout fishing and these old hands 
never fail either in size or quantity. 
You may ask “how do they do it?” 
when sea fishing is not supposed to 
be a fine art. All fishing requires the 
best tackle. It also requires that you 
know many things about the fish you 
capture. The cod is not a savage biter; 
the right twist to imbed the hook, done 
at the right time and skillful handling 
after being hooked are matters of 
experience and the only way for 
Some strike the fish too 
soon or too hard, other just the op- 
posite. Blackfish or tautaug give an 
unmistakable bite, yet, because of the 
peculiar bony mouth, they are diffi- 


cult to hook, especially if the bait is 
fiddler crab. Sea bass act similarly to 
fresh water bass. You know it is a 
bass by its vigorous bite and it makes 
a most palatable dish besides its gami- 
ness. To the salt water angler it is a 
prize indeed especially if of good size. 


dice many smaller boats starting 
from Sheepshead Bay, Canarsie and 
Wreck Lead and other places are well 
filled all summer long. The day’s out- 
ing is very delightful when the weather 
(Continued on page 756) 





A three pounder. 






On Board the Taurus. 


When the weather is mild the sport is enjoyed by young and 
old, but when the wintry gales blow only the hardiest 
venture forth. 
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A day’s bag on the prairie. 


Occasionally a questing coyote gets into trouble, but 


not often, 


NE of the interesting phases of 

a hunting trip is the anticipa- 

tion and preparation. I some- 
times think that the mind of a real 
hunter is nearly always roaming the 
fields when not actively engaged with 
business, and he no sooner finishes one 
hunt than he begins to plan again 
where and when he will be able to leave 
his vocation, forget his worries, and 
roam the hills, woods and plains. 

My good friends, Jack Hamel, Chris 
Seger and myself have enjoyed many 
interesting and delightful hunts _ to- 
gether, and each September during the 
past two years we have traveled over 
the hills of Kansas in search of the 
now wild and elusive bird, the prairie 
chicken. We have never been able, in 
the course of one or two days’ hunt, 
to get over a dozen chickens, for the 
part of Kansas where we hunted is 
usually covered with hunters during 
the short season. The birds are wild, 
and one walks miles and miles in 
search of the game. Since our hunt in 
1923, we had planned a trip to West- 
ern Nebraska, where we had been told 
that the chickens were plentiful. In 
fact, we were of the opinion that chick- 
ens almost block auto traffic in the 
Bryan State. 

In order to get a definite locality to 
hunt in, the writer addressed letters 
to attorneys, Justices of the Peace, 
Chambers of Commerce and others in 
many different towns, and finally de- 
cided to hie ourselves to Wood Lake 
in the northwestern part of Nebraska, 
and near the South Dakota and Wy- 
oming State lines. Unfortunately, 
Chris Seger was unable to accompany 
us, due to a serious automobile acci- 
dent, in which his wife was injured. 
His continual good nature, good jokes 
and trigger finger were greatly missed 
and lamented. 

Jack and myself finally arrived at 
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Wood Lake, together with all hunting 
paraphernalia, on October 16th, the 
hunting equipment having first been 
sent by error to Wood River, Nebraska. 
We were met at the train at Wood 
Lake by Neal Provost, who acted as 
chauffeur and guide. He is also pro- 
prietor of the Wood Lake Hotel, and 
it is a good one. Neal has been living 
in that locality for thirty years or 
more, and knows every ranchman by 
his first name, and drives over the 
ranges and sand hills in search of 
chickens as if by instinct. We first 
went North of Wood Lake about ten 
miles, following a trail over many sand 
hills, most of which were scantily cov- 
ered with grass, and here and there a 
plum thicket. We soon saw a chicken 
standing in all of its glory on the top 
of a little ridge close by. We quickly 
loaded our guns, and having heard how 
tame the Nebraska chickens were, we 
confidently expected it to await us, but 
we had no sooner left the car than it 
cackled gaily and took a little jaunt 
into the air for several miles. We 
were advised by our guide to hunt the 
plum thickets, as the day was warm, 
and the birds lie there in the heat of 
the day. It was not long until we 
found them in small bunches, some- 
times as many as fifteen together—but 
wild—my, but I don’t believe there is 
anything more shy than a Nebraska 
prairie chicken near the close of the 
season, 


W/EEe they get up they seldom fly 

less than a mile and a half, and 
frequently out of sight, which, by the 
way is a long, long way in Western 
Nebraska. Jack Hamel, who is one of 
the best shots in the Southwest, would 
usually bring one down shortly after 
the clucking began. A _ grouse or 
chicken nearly always begins clucking 
as soon as it begins to fly, and when 
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The ‘‘Flivver’’ Has 
Replaced the Horse, 
but the Game Holds 
the Same Old Thrills 
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a dozen get up at once, it sounds as 
if one is in a barnyard filled with chick- 
ens with a hawk circling in the neigh- 
borhood. 


HEN the sun began to sink in the 
West and we tried to get back to 
our car, carrying our game and guns 
over those sand hills, sinking ankle deep 
in sand with each step and wonder- 
ing just how many additional steps we 
could take before sinking to the ground 
from exhaustion, it was then that our 
mettle was thoroughly tested. Just as 
we had waded a small river and almost 
reached the car, a lone chicken gave a 
cluck in my rear and as I whirled to 
shoot I fell backward, and lying almost 
flat on my back I shot Mr. Chicken just 
before he disappeared across the river, 
and he fell near the top of one of the 
tallest sand hills with the softest sand 
I have even seen. By the time the 
river was waded and rewaded and the 
car reached it was more than time for 
some “water of life.” Thus ended our 
first day’s hunt, and due to the expert 
shooting of Jack we had the limit. 
On arriving at our hostelry, the pro- 
prietor of which was our guide, we sat 
down to a table laden with food when 
we started eating but sparsely covered 
at the end of the meal. To bed at 
eight P. M. and we enjoyed the best 
sleep we had ever experienced. a 
The next morning we made an early 
start for “L” lake about twenty-five 
miles from Wood Lake. Thousands of 
ducks and geese were flying and it was 
easy to “pick off” a red head, a mal- 
lard, then a spoon bill as we passed 
small lakes close to the trail. We en- 
joyed a wonderful noonday meal at 
“Adcock’s Ranch.” While many Ne- 
braska ranchers do not get to a town 
once in three months, and we met one 
a 
who does not go but once a year, a 
the same,time they are very hospitable 





and intelligent people. Mrs. Adcock 
had some of the best fried chicken I 
ever ate. As there is no timber of any 
sort in this section, “native coal” is 
largely used in cooking, always in 
starting a fire. This coal is found in 
quantities in the large pastures we 
visited. 


E visited School Lake, Ballard 
Marsh and other famous duck and 
goose hunting places in the afternoon, 
and saw thousands of ducks of all va- 
rieties on these lakes, and easily killed 
the limit. I have never seen such won- 
derful feeding places for ducks. Wild 
rice, wild celery and wild potatoes grow 
in great profusion in this territory, and 
these places not only attract the North- 
ern flight but furnish a wonderful 
breeding place for all the smaller 
ducks. The inaccessibility of the lakes, 
their width, and the marshes surround- 
ing them impressed the writer as places 
where ducks will forever frequent. 
An interesting sight around all these 
lakes is the muskrat domes. Muskrats 
cut canes and tall grasses and build 
a house about fifty feet from the shore, 
and four or five feet above the water. 
These mounds are sometimes ten feet 
in diameter at the base and come to a 
point at the top. The muskrat, which 
-abound in numbers in this locality, can 
be seen swimming around close to their 
places of abode, sometimes sunning 
themselves on top. The entrance is 
‘under the water, and these energetic 
little fur-bearing animals never permit 
‘the water to freeze over their door- 
way. We were told that the inside of 
these domes is divided into a number 
‘of compartments. 
Except for the fact 
that I would not 
like to destroy 
their homes I 
would like to in- - 
vestigate the in- 
side of one of 
these homes. Thou- 
sands of dollars is 
collected yearly by 
the Nebraskan 
trappers from the 
‘skins of muskrats. 
There are some 
beaver dams in 
this territory and 
‘many minks. The 
‘mink also has a 
‘peculiar home. He 
‘burrows a hole in 
‘the ground close 
‘to the edge of the 
‘water and has his 
apartments under 
ground with an 
opening also un- 
der water, so when 





pursued by an enemy he may enter his 
retreat either from land or water. 

We spent our second night at Mar- 
tin’s Ranch on Dewey Lake where Mrs. 
Martin served us about three dozen 
perch, fried in corn meal. I believe this 
was one of the most enjoyable meals 
I ever ate. Dewey Lake is literally 
stocked full of fish. One can scarcely 
paddle a boat on Dewey without hit- 
ting fish. The wife of a hunter at the 
ranch caught fifty black ring perch in 
sixty minutes, the catch weighing fifty 
pounds. Black bass, sun-fish and pick- 
erel are here in abundance. 

We spent the next day chicken hunt- 
ing, tramping over ranches containing 
from five to thirty thousand acres. The 
chickens were not tame by any means, 
but by hard work, miles and miles of 
walking, and most of all the wonder- 
ful shooting of my companion, Jack 
Hamel, we were again able to take in 
the limit. We spent another night at 
Martin’s Ranch and ate from a table 
piled high with canvasback ducks— 
good?—just go out and tramp all day 
over Nebraska ranches and sit down 
before a dozen or more roasted canvas- 
backs, real freshly killed ducks— 
enough said. 


HILE driving over prairies, we 

passed a town of prairie dogs. 
The town covered about twenty acres 
and was dotted with their little 
mounds, each with a fat little dog 
perched on top. Their homes are un- 
der the ground and they scampered in 
when we drove up for a close view of 
their city. They are very destructive 


to all vegetation. 





Plenty of grouse for two guns with a few ducks thrown in for good measure. 
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We saw several coyotes trotting lazi- 
ly along the hillsides, but did not get 
in shooting distance. 


One of the morning’s at Martin’s 
Ranch we all arose at 4.30 to get the 
early flight of ducks. .The writer took 
a position in a natural sand pit on the 
side of a bluff near Dewey Lake. Day- 
light arrived about five o’clock and be- 
tween that time and sun-up we wit- 
nessed a beautiful panorama. 


HERE was not cloud in the sky as 

the sun began to appear in the 
East, casting its wonderful rays in all 
directions. And just at this time we 
caught the whir from the wings of 
ducks and geese. We had never seen 
such big bunches of wild fowl. The 
sky became darkened with them until 
the heavens seemed to be teeming with 
them. The geese were snarling and 
fussing, but the ducks, making no noise 
save with their wings, all headed South 
in front of cold weather. Upon glanc- 
ing at the water below one could ob- 
serve muskrats swimming from dome 
to dome, a mink slyly creep into his 
hole, a mud hen laboriously paddle 
along, and hear a coyote on a distant 
hill. One could observe grouse and 
prairie chickens moving away at a 
rapid speed. Large fish could be seen 
leaping from the water. All these and 
many other interesting sights were 
there for our early morning observa- 
tion. 

Jack and I spent a part of this past 
summer in Europe viewing the sights, 
but both agreed that nowhere had we 
seen sights half so interesting and at- 
tractive to us as on the lakes in the 
wilds, and the 
great open spaces 
of Nebraska and 
South Dakota. 
There is no paint- 
ing in the Louvre, 
no relic in the 
British Museum, 
no show and no 
opera which gives 
me the thrill and 
exuberant feeling 
I got from wit- 
nessing the scene 
which I have at- 
tempted feebly to 
describe. I would 
rather examine a 
muskrat’s dome 
than all the mu- 
seums in the world, 
and the music 
made by wild fowl 
in their flight and 





wild animals’ in 
hey their wanderings 
Bah is sweet enough. 


(Cont. on p. 759) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
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SHALL WE HAVE A WAR-TAX IN PEACE 
TIMES? 


HE old Brookhart-Burnham Game Refuge Bill 
which died in the Senate last winter called 
for a government tax on all wild-fowl shoot- 

ers and a new federal bureau of several men in 
Washington to handle the money. The objections 
to the bill were apparent. As originally written it 
provided that 55% of the money was to be for 
executive expenses and 45% for the purchase of 
game refuges. 

At a recent meeting of game commissioners, held 
in Denver, Colo., an attempt was made to revive 
the old bill. It failed completely and a compromise 
was arranged that called for the introduction of 
a new bill, this bill to be known as the Madsen Bill, 
named after Mr. Madsen, State Game Commis- 
sioner of Utah. The principal difference between 
the old bill and the new bill is, that the new bill 
provides that the war tax that sportsmen are now 
paying on guns and ammunition and which it was 
hoped Congress would remove, is to be continued 
and the sums collected, which will run between 
three and four million dollars, be set aside by the 
Treasury Department and handled by a new fed- 
eral bureau. Inasmuch as not more than 25% of 
the money collected is to be used for executive 
purposes, it is an improvement on the old bill. 

We do not question the sincerity of any man 
active in the cause of conservation. It is a subject 
of many angles with a strong emotional appeal and 
all men’s opinions are entitled to respectful and 
serious consideration. We do, however, venture 
to say that a careful consideration of either the 
old bill or the new bill, and an analysis of its pro- 
visions in relation to constitutional provisions of 
government, to which, as a nation, we are com- 
mitted as well as to certain fundamental traits of 
human nature, will lead the dispassionate minded 
to the conclusion that the earnest gentlemen de- 
voted to this bill have lost a certain sense of legis- 
lative values, failed to recognize accepted char- 
acteristics of humanity and turned a deadened ear 
to the spirit of the times. 

The tax which the sponsors of the new bill pro- 
pose to utilize-is a war time tax, and there is 
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neither justice nor wisdom in retaining a war tax 
in times of peace, no legitimate industry can live 
under the blight, and irrespective of any concerted 
effort that sportsmen may make for relief from 
this discrimination, there are men in Congress 
deeply concerned with our national future who will 
not long subscribe to singling out groups of men 
or groups of industries as the subject of special 
taxation or the retention of war time taxes in 
times of peace. 

Over a half a century has passed since FOREST 
AND STREAM began its work in the cause of con- 
servation for the preservation of our national re- 
sources and wild life. In those early days the only 
people particularly interested in the out-of-doors 
were hunters and anglers. To them the appeal 
was made and it was through them that Yellow- 
stone Park was saved, Glacier Park established 
and laws passed for the protection of wild life. 
Today the entire nation has its eyes turned lov- 
ingly toward the great outdoors. 

There is no lack of interest in conservation 
among members of our legislators, or our repre- 
sentatives in Washington. The question, however, 
is so big, so broad and of such commanding im- 
portance that it cannot be met by ill-advised mea- 
sures or legislation that runs contrary to consti- 
tutional precedents. The program of the future 
cannot be built on such a make-shift foundation 
as the retention of a war time tax in times of peace. 

The setting aside of marsh lands as national 
reservoirs, the reforestation of waste lands to in- 
sure adequate rainfall are economic necessities 
vital to our agricultural future, and are all a part 
of the great work that will yet be done. 

The Migratory Bird Law, by virtue of our treaty 
with Canada, is a national obligation and it should 
be squarely met with a national appropriation. It 
is idle to say that Congress will not meet this situa- 
tion, for last winter Mr. Dilg and the Izaak Walton 
League wrote their names high in the scrolls of 
conservation when Congress passed the Upper 
Mississippi Refuge Bill and appropriated $1,500,- 
000 for the purpose of purchasing over-flowed 
lands. 

What has been done once can be done again. 
There are great stretches of marshland in the 
West and along our seacoast which should be pur- 
chased for national refuges. But let it be done by 
national appropriations and do not ask the sports- 
men thousands of miles away (not one in a thou- 
sand will ever see these acres) to pay a tax on 
every cartridge they shoot and every gun they buy 
in order to assume national obligations or build up 
preserves and shooting grounds away from home. 

The sportsmen in every state in the Union have 
their own problems in the cause of conservation, 
and the only way they can be met is by the sports- 
men themselves and the officials which they may 
elect to represent them. There is not a state in 
the Union that cannot use to advantage every dol- 
lar that is collected now or may be collected within 
its borders by the present system of license. Many 
of the states have already built up departments o 
conservation which serve the people ably—and al 
other states are capable of doing so. 

If sportsmen are not relieved by Congress o 
the tax they are now forced to pay and the Madse 
Bill becomes a law, it means that the entire caus 
of conservation instead of being placed on th 











sound basis of a great economic and recreational 
necessity is to become the devitalized subsidiary of 
a war time tax that every precept of good govern- 
ment demands should be removed. 

It means that seven men will have placed in their 
hands more money and more power than our sys- 
tem of government has ever contemplated placing 
in the hands of any seven men whco have ever lived. 

It means placing: at the disposal of the Biological 
Survey seven hundred thousand dollars of sports- 
men’s money, with which to extend federal author- 
ity and assume powers that are those of the states 
who should control all funds collected within their 
borders in the name of conservation, and whose 
state commissions have demonstrated their willing- 
ness and ability to support the National govern- 
ment. 

It means that if war time taxes are to be levied 
on guns and ammunition to purchase refuges and 
support federal officials that it is only a question 
of time when a tax will be levied on fishing tackle 
to build up fish hatcheries and support fish com- 
missioners. 

The fact should not be lost sight of that pro- 
viding shooting grounds for sportsmen is neither 
an obligation nor a function of the national govern- 
ment and there is no possible way in which they 
can do so except to a favored few. 

Do not ask sportsmen through any flush of 
altruism to assume national obligations or to take 
money collected within their states and there 
needed for conservation purposes and place it in 
the hands of federal officials over whom they have 
no control. 

The cause of conservation first of all begins at 
home. It is an economic and not a political ques- 
tion; all the laws that Congress may pass or may 
be asked to pass will not solve a problem whose 
solution lies in the hands of sportsmen themselves. 
It did not require the assistance of the National 
government for Pennsylvania to restock its forests 
and game covers—the sportsmen of the state were 
their own conservationists and handled their own 
money in their own way. Other states are making 
good progress along similar lines and as soon as 
sportsmen cease depending on weird forms of legis- 
lation, new forms of taxation and new Federal bu- 
reaus, and face intelligently their own problems 
at home, “the more game question” will be well on 
the way to a practical solution. 
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OHIO’S FARM GAME REFUGES 


HE state of Ohio has more than 100,000 acres 

of game preserves located in 74 of the 88 

counties of the state, which were obtained and 

are operated without expense to the taxpayers. 

These have been established by the division of fish 

and game of the Ohio department of agriculture, 

under a system of leasing farms for game refuge 

purposes. The farms, usually groups in a compact 

body, are leased by the state for ten-year periods 
at a yearly rental of $1 for each farm. 

All shooting, trapping or other disturbance of 
wild life is prohibited in these preserves, and since 
the lease is for game-refuge purposes only and 
does not interfere with the operation of the farm 
in any way, farmers have been glad to lease their 
lands because of the protection afforded against 
trespassing. This work was begun in 1919, and 


now 87 such refuges, ranging in size from 500 to 
2,800 acres, are established, including about 700 
farms in all. 

Not only is the existing wild life protected, but 
the farms are stocked with game birds from the 
state game farms. The intention is that these 
refuges shall be breeding centers for wild life in 
the various counties, from which adjacent unpro- 
tected lands will gradually become stocked with 
game. The division of fish and game is supported 


by fees, supplemented by fines. 


These refuges are thoroughly placarded and ac- 
tively patrolled by 65 regular game protectors, 
with the active sympathy and cooperation of 
sportsmen in the plan. 

The state also owns over 15,000 acres in the 
southern part of the state, which has been desig- 
nated as the Roosevelt game preserve. Turkey, 
deer, bear, and other wild animals are found on 
this preserve. A large pheasant hatchery is lo- 
cated there. 

The state also owns a game farm of 200 acres 
at Wellington in Lorain county, which is fenced 
and cross-fenced with seven-foot woven-wire fenc- 
ing, and has the necessary buildings and equip- 
ment to make it an ideal game farm. 

The output of pheasants from Ohio’s game farms 
this year will exceed 10,000 birds. 
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$10,000 FUND SOUGHT FOR RUFFED 
GROUSE 


IN order that a scientific investigation of the 
Ruffed Grouse may be made in New England, 
sportsmen from Maine to Connecticut are being 

urged to contribute to a fund of $10,000 which is 

to be raised to permit a three-year investigation of 
the grouse. 

A Conference on this subject was held by the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion at their quarters, 3 Joy Street, Boston, on 
October 14. Dr. Alfred O. Gross of Bowdoin Col- 
lege gave an illustrated lecture on his studies of the 
ruffed grouse. He told of finding diseases in many 
of the specimen sent to his laboratory last year. 
The disease which appears to be the cause of scar- 
city in some localities is of an intestinal nature, but 
according to Dr. Gross certain blood-sucking flies 
or external parasites found on grouse may prove 
to be connected with the disease as secondary hosts 
or “carriers.” He emphasized the need for more 
specimens and appealed to the sportsmen of New 
England to send him the intestines, treated with 
salt, of all birds killed. 

Sportsmen are not only urged to contribute to 
the fund which the Massachusetts Association has 
undertaken to raise, but are especially urged to 
serve as cooperators in this investigation by send- 
ing specimens of ruffed grouse to Dr. Alfred O. 
Gross, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Dr. 
Gross is particularly anxious to have the entire 
bodies of small or thin birds as well as birds which 
appear to be healthy. However, it is expected that 
in the majority of cases sportsmen will not care to 
send the entire bodies of healthy birds, and they 
are therefore urged to save the entire intestines of 
all birds killed, sprinkling each specimen liberally 
with salt, wrapping separately in paper, with in- 
formation regarding the date and place where the 
bird was killed, and sending promptly by parcel 
post directly to Dr, Gross. 
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Friction Fire Making 


OTHER Nature has provided 
M suitable woods for friction fire 

making in all parts of the 
world. The illustrations herewith show 
three of the many ways of fire mak- 
ing still used. Fig. 1 is the apparatus 
used by our own American Red Man. 
His first requirement was a _ proper 
wood, one that was soft enough to 
grind out charred fibre yet not so soft 
as to crumble under the drill, or so 
hard as to polish with it. Our north- 
ern Indians used basswood, balsam and 
cedar; the western tribe Oregon fir, 
redwood and western balsam; while 
cypress served those of the south. 


Their outfit consists of four parts. 
First the fire board, cut with notches 
as shown and made of the same wood 
as the drill. Second the drill, whittled 
round or octagonal, with a rounded 
point at its lower end and a nipple 
at the top to take a drill socket. This 
socket is made to fit the owner’s hand 
and to hold the revolving drill. It may 
be as artistic as its maker wills, but 
it must be of hard resinous non-char- 
ring wood, and its recess should be 
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greased to prevent friction. The fourth 
implement is the fire bow, which is 
made of any pliant and springy wood, 
preferably short for ease in carrying. 
For a cord the Indians used deer 
thongs, but a rawhide lacing from our 
moccassins or hunting boots answers 
just as well. Even a plaited bast rope 
made of mockernut hickory bark, split 
up fine, will do but it will not last. 

To operate this fire drill, place the 
fire board on the ground, slipping a 
flat chip or piece of bark under the 
notch to be drilled into. The drill has 
one turn of the rawhide thong around 
it and its point is started drilling at 
the apex of the notch. Fit the upper 
end into the socket and hold in posi- 
tion with one hand. Grasp the bow 
with the other somewhere near the 
middle. 


E are then ready to make fire. 

Start with long, easy strokes as 
in sawing, gradually increasing speed 
as the charred fibre grows in a little 
pile in the notch. Smoke will come 
in clouds, and when the drill will no 
longer spin with ease, stop. Remove 
the fire board and drill. There will 
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remain a small pile of smoking char 
on our slab of bark. 

Fan this with the hand, or a hat, 
very gently until a living coal appears. 


Add a tinder of the inside bark of 
cedar, shredded, or a similar substance, 
and fan vigorously. It will soon burst 
into flame. Our fire is kindled! The 
Boy Scout record time is 22 seconds. 
The Camp Fire Club, 27 seconds; my 
own, 68 seconds with the Indian ap- 
paratus. 


SECOND method, used by the Ma- 

lays, consists of a joint of bamboo 
split in half. This is placed on a chip 
back up, as in fig. 2. The native takes a 
sliver of bamboo and saws quickly 
across the back of the round, until he 
has cut completely through. The fric- 
tion will be so great that the last of the 
char formed drops very hot, and a liv- 
ing coal soon forms in the dust under 
the joint of bamboo. This is blown tc 
a flame with tinder. 

The Papuans of New Guinea use still 
another method. They find a dry limb 
of soft wood, like our balsam or bass- 
wood, and split a cleft in it which is 
held open by a small stick forced in 









the outer end. Each native carries tin- 
der and a roll of rattan fibre in his 
fibre bag. Slipping the rattan thong 
through the cleft in the log he stands 
on it and saws away with the rattan 


ends in his hands. By the time the 
rattan has worn to the breaking point 
enough charred fibre from the log has 
collected in the cleft, smoking and afire. 
To this he adds tinder of palm bark 
and blows to a flame. This apparatus 
is illustrated in Fig. 3. 
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Waterproofing Tents 


[DISSOLVE one-half pound of sugar 
of lead and powdered alum in a 
pucket of rain water, and pour the so- 
lution into a large tub. Soak your tent 
for twenty-four hours, and then hang 
it up to dry instead of wringing it dry. 
Rain will hang to it in globules, but 
won’t go through the cloth. It will also 
prevent mildew. 





Waterproof for Boots 


Wes together 6 ounces mutton suet, 
6 ounces beeswax and 4 ounces 
resin, and add 1 pint linseed oil. 





Waterproof Bags 


AKE them of unbleached muslin, 
sewn in a lap seam, with a double 
row of stitches. When sewn they are 
dipped in water and slightly shaken 


to remove the drops, and 
then, while wet, a mix- 
ture of equal parts of 
boiled oil, raw oil and tur- 
pentine is applied to the 
outside with a _ brush. 
This takes a week to be- 
come thoroughly dry, and 
then another coat is put 
on without dampening the 
cloth, and if a little liquid 
drier is added to the mix- 
ture this coat will dry in 
four or five days. They 
can be made in all sizes, 
being closed at the mouth 
with a draw-string, and 
are excellent receptacles for various 
articles of food, sugar, coffee, bread, 
etc., and for clothing and blankets. 





Waterproofing Linen 


AKE a solution of sulphate of 

alumina in ten times its weight of 
water, and a soap bath of the follow- 
ing composition: One quart of light 
colored resin and one part of crystal- 
lized soda (sal soda) and boiled in ten 
parts of water until dissolved. The 


resin soap is precipitated with half 
part of table salt, and is subsequently 
dissolved along with one part of white 
curd soap in thirty parts of hot wa- 
It should be put in wooden tubs 
On made-up articles the two 


ter. 
for use. 
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solutions can be applied with a brush 
and then rinsed off. 





To Protect Against Snow 
Blindness 


dl Baae Esquimaux of the far north 
guard against snow blindness. 
Construct a.glare shield as follows: 
procure two small pieces of wood and 
fit them together so there will be only 
a narrow slit between. These may be 
placed over the eyes like spectacles and 
fastened with a deerskin thong (a com- 
mon cord will do) behind the head. 
The range of vision will then be very 
narrow, but all the glare will be shut 
out. 

The Esquimaux and Indians also are 
accustomed to darken the skin all 
about the eyes with soot. This miti- 
gates the glare of the wide, white snow 
fields, and is a good hint to remember 
in case glare shields are forgotten. If 
anyone has had a touch of snow blind- 
ness, he will know that it is a danger 
to be dreaded and guarded against. 





Handy Tool 

AVE a pair of blacksmith’s pliers 

12 to 18 inches long. It is a good 
poker for the fire, a gripper for the 
handleless frying-pan and hot dishes 
of all kinds, can be used as a hammer, 
a wrench, and for many other pur- 
poses. 
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Use of the ’scope in the standing position 


cartridge and rifle easily took’ 


A pa or fifteen years ago the .30-.40 


first place in a poll of the big- 
game rifles favored by fifty or more 
of the most celebrated guides and big 
game hunters of the far west. It was 
so popular with the men who were at 
the top of their profession that it actu- 
ally had no serious competition for 
honors. 

But to-day such a poll would tell a 
different story. The .30-.40 no longer 
leads the parade and in the thousands 
of words of publicity printed about the 
.30-1906, .250-3000, .830 Magnum, .35 
Whelen, .30-.80 HiSpeed, .270 W. C. F. 
and all the other favorites the old 
standby, the .30 Krag, is spoken of as 
‘a back number and a fit plaything for 
the 18-year old more or less “innocent” 
boys when they first join a civilian rifle 
club. 

But it is a fact that the .30-.40 is 
one of our best modern cartridges when 
used with the late and up-to-the-minute 
charges of modern smokeless powders 
and properly fitted bullets. The trouble 
is not with the cartridge itself. It lost 
in popularity first because being a 
rimmed shell it has not been adapted 
to any modern clip loading, bolt-action 
rifle, and second because of this it has 
suffered the same fate as Mary Jones. 


MAk® according to the story, was 


a fine girl. She was good look- 
ing, a good housekeeper and cook, 
and she had a nice disposition. Ordi- 


narily this would have made Mary very 
popular, but Mary was the second of 
the three Jones sisters, the eldest of 
whom had a national reputation as a 
cook and the youngest of whom was an 
internationally famous beauty. Conse- 
qently, the numerous male callers at 
the Jones’ homestead shined up to the 
eldest or the youngest of the Jones 
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girls, depending upon whether they fa- 
vored the material or beautiful in life 
and before anyone, but Mary Jones 
was the wiser, the second daughter had 
reached that dubious stage sometimes 
referred to as “30 and single.” Hav- 
ing no particular reputation to place 
her before the public, the men had 
passed her by. 

That’s exactly the fate of the .30-.40. 
The .380-1906 has been the prize beauty 
of the family and mama’s pet. The 
.30-.80 has for years been known as 
“meat in the pot.” The .30-.40 has been 
merely a “nice girl” with no particu- 
lar outstanding features and conse- 
quently she is “30 and unmarried” and 
with no record of conquests except be- 
ing the original favorite for the model 
95, the early love of the Krag, and the 
old Remington Lee which latter most 
people have forgotten. The _ .30-.40, 
therefore, is still at home keeping house 
for father. 


UT modern loads have made the 
.30-.40 cartridge fully equal in ve- 
locity, accuracy, and considerably su- 
perior in killing power, to the .380-1906 


Are We 
Overlooking 


the .30-.40P 


The .30 Krag Is By No 
Means a Back Number 


By C. S. LANDIS 


of a couple of years ago and a very 
close second to present-day charges of 
later and so-called “more modern” car- 
tridges. Two of the most popular high 
velocity factory loads for the .30-.40 
have the following ballistics. 


200 yard 

M.V. Mz. Energy trajectory 
.30-.40-180 2500 2490 35" 
.380-.40-220 2200 2370 41” 


There is a fairly wide. variety of 
handloads, however, which develop 
much higher muzzle velocities if lighter 
bullets are used.. Some of the most 
effective are listed here, being selected 
because I could quote accurate breech 
pressures for them and because they 
happen to be the latest developments 
for this calibre and use a well known 
and easily obtainable powder, the accu- 
racy of which is unquestioned. The 
bullets recommended are among the 
most modern, accurate and dependable 
projectiles made for .30 calibre rifles. 
Any of them, made commercially, can 
be purchased from the respective load- 
ing companies. Velocities given below 
are taken from actual firing with a 
Krag rifle. 











Cte. Bullet 
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SIE) TIAN, Ties aN 185 Wh, (Cc go acy 
80-40 E172 sGOvt.- 0. Da Lee sa eee oe 
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30-40 ee loos Western Gib) --isen iene 
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Weight of Muzzle vel. Breech Press 

powder in foot sec. Ibs. per sq. in. 
35.5 HiVel 2165 41,780 
Set) ae 2482 42,400 
Baz a 2453 41,220 
37.3 2525 42,220 
40.3 2734 41,540 
40.3 | 2719 41,866 
10:3 aes 2749 41,560 
44.0 « 3080 41,680 














Any .30 calibre rifle which develops 
in the neighborhood of 2200 f.s. with a 
220 grain bullet, 2500 with a 180 grain 
bullet, 2,700 with 150 grain, or 3,100 


with a 110 grain bullet and which at 

the same time develops all of these 

velocities with pressures not over 42,- 
(Continued on page 754) 


The Auto Touring Outfit 


Set Rules Should Not Be Adhered To, 
But Here Are Some Valuable Suggestions 


N preparing a touring outfit one may 

purchase an exact list which has 

served the purposes of tourists on 
thousands of miles of highway, camp- 
ing out, and the whole list may prove 
just enough wrong to be wholly ex- 
asperating to the traveler and forever 
set him against writers and printed 
lists. The trouble is, every kind and 
make of car, every group of tourists, 
every region to be visited requires dif- 
ferent equipment. 

The all around outfit is like the all 
around gun, or rifle, or fishing rod. 
There is no such thing. For the hotel 
tourist east of the Missouri river and 
north of the Ohio, suit cases or touring 
trunks full of appropriate clothes, in- 
cluding a crawl-under suit, and a 
waterproof tarpaulin of canvas to 
throw under the car in an emergency 
is an “outfit.” 

But only one article is of universal 
usefulness. That is a water tank of 
some kind. Ev’ Freeman made me a 
tank of heavy tinned copper eighteen 
inches long, thirteen inches high and 
seven inches wide. A milk-can friction 
top, large enough to admit the hand 
for washing the inside and a bulldog 
tap hanging over the running board, 
to draw water, are prime features. 
Water, no matter where one goes, is 
often indispensible. A party of tourists 
in the desert may need several gallons, 
and a cubic foot, say seven or eight 
gallons, of good water on the running 
board is a blessing undisguised. It 
may be warm, but it is life-saving at 
the best and radiator cooling in ordi- 
nary service. 

Water, oftener than any other part 
of the outfit, is neglected. And yet I 
have known of tourists to lose a life 
because of carelessness as regards 
water supply. Often, it is better to 
suffer actual thirst than risk drinking 
doubtful streams, pools, springs, wells, 
etc. The fact that local people, with 
impunity, drink at the town pump may 
mean merely the survival of the accli- 
mated. In the deserts, ample water is 
absolutely necessary for car and people. 
A can of water makes dry camps of 
favorable aspects everywhere available. 


pee night’s sleep every night is 
of utmost touring importance. If 
one has a good sleep, morning sees most 
difficulties outgrown, and _ forgotten. 
The bed must be at least good enough. 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


But only a bold man, or a_ cocksure 
man, would declare this or that the 
perfect bed. Much depends on the 
region. The western dry regions are 
open to tarpaulin ground beds, but it 
would be foolish to think of sleeping 
on the ground in the southern wet 
states, as on the Gulf coast, in Florida, 
or even south of the Potomac. 

Hammocks serve well in some cir- 
cumstances. A hammock with an eight 
or ten foot tarpaulin to drape over it, 
like an A-tent, will sleep tight in a 
furious rain, but a pair of slip-on rub- 
bers, after a night of rain, may be 
needed to keep one dry shod when 
water is in a puddle a few inches deep 
all over the camp grounds. 


OST tourists are coming to rely on 
folding cots. A 25-pound cot sleeps 
one easily. It can be put up anywhere. 
Buta double cot is a delusion, and my 
experience with one is that two single 
cots are far better, at slight increase 
of weight and bulk. A 
two bushel wheat bag 
carries two cots nicely. 
They ride on the fender 
against the hood, too, 
and may be tied to the 
headlight bracket, if 
the bracket is well 
braced. 

All-weather bedding 
would include a 16 by 6 
foot tarpaulin, well 
waterproofed. This will 
cover two folding cots. 
Then a heavy auto robe, 
or even a rug will serve 
asa mattress. A woolen 
blanket on this, and 
two over, and all cov- 
ered up by the up-flap 
of the tarpaulin, will 
serve adequately in 
freezing weather. The 
same arrangement on a 


‘running board bed is 


good, too. If in a close tent, or out of 
the wind, nothing more is apt to be 
needed. 


Cotton quilts are not much use, espe-_ 


cially in damp or wet weather regions. 
Wool is best for all bed purposes, ex- 
cept the tarpaulin, which is of course, 
cotton. 

I’ve never used a seat-back auto bed. 
They rest on the seats, and for two 
people unquestionably serve well. But 





the lean-to tent is necessary alongside 
for dressing in the morning, and un- 
dressing at night. No one is going to 
sleep in his clothes, or her clothes, on 
long tours, and not endure more than 
is necessary. 


TENT is always advisable, except 
for hotel tourists. For four people, 
two lean-to auto tents are better than 
one double tent. The overhangs lap 
on the car top, and each one covers two 
cots, and gives a small dressing space. 
Running board beds are sometimes 
provided with tents the size of the bed, 
and no more. These tents should be 
at least two, and better yet, three feet 
wider than the bed, in order to give 
dressing space. 

Running-board beds are sometimes 
provided with tents the size of the bed, 
and no more. These tents should be 
at least two, and better yet, three feet 
wider than the bed, in order to give 
dressing space. Also, a piece of canvas, 
or waterproof thrown 
down to dress on is 
worth having. The 
spotlight mirror serves 
for shaving and hair 
combing, by the way. 

Many people go forth 
expecting to sleep on 
the ground, and old- 
timers always did sleep 
on the ground. But 
when one is soft, it 
takes two weeks to 
grow used to this 
“roughing it,” and lack 
of cots or running- 
board bed means loss of 
sleep, or nights in the 
car, or hotel accommo- 
dations in weather 
stress. Confirmed tour- 
ists will not go to shel- 
ter except under stress 
of garage sieges, or 
other hard luck. 

A running-board bed will weigh up 
to sixty pounds. Cots run around 25 
pounds each. Robe or carpet to serve 
as a mattress may weigh fifteen 
pounds. Tarpaulins will weigh ten to 
fifteen pounds each. Blankets two to 
five pounds. The tarps serve as wind 
breaks, waterproofs against leaky 
tents, and will serve as tent, sun- 
shelter, etc. 

(Continued on page 761) 
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They flush with absolute disregard for shooting distances. 


HE blue quail of the arid South- 
west offers the hunter a form of 
sport quite different from that 

furnished by his cousin bob-white of 
the East and South. Radically differ- 
ent in method from the hunting of bob- 
white as it is, the chase of the run- 
ning quail has a thrill and a zest all 
its own. Coming to the table—and he 
only comes as a result of a hard hunt 
over the rocky wastelands of the semi- 
desert country—the blue quail fur- 
nishes a dish fully as toothsome as the 
bob-white. In fact, he forms a slight- 
ly better dish than the bob-white sim- 
ply because he is a slightly larger bird 
and consequently there is more of him 
to satisfy the ravenous appetite of the 
hunter. 

This little game bird with his slate- 
blue back and wings, his mottled yel- 
low-brown throat and breast, and his 
amazingly active legs furnishes rare 
sport provided the sportsman does not 
mind using up a lot of physical energy 
in bringing him to bag. About ten 
years ago, while living in southeast- 
ern New Mexico, a friend and I had a 
fine day’s sport with this active little 
fellow. He led us a merry chase, as 
is his custom, but in the end he re- 
warded us well for all our efforts, a 
thing which he by no means always 
does. 

Early one bright November morn- 
ing we boarded the northbound train 
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for a flag stop some twenty-five miles 
up the country, the starting point for 
a hunt we had planned and the thresh- 
old of a particularly good piece of blue 
quail country. Of course the train 
seemed slow, as any means of travel 
does when one is on his way to the 
hunting grounds, but it was still early 
when we dropped off as the train made 
a brief pause at the place where our 
campaign was to start. 

About a mile or so back along the 
track lay the beginning of a fine stretch 
of blue quail country, a perfectly typi- 
cal piece of territory of the kind pre- 
ferred by our feathered friends. Rare- 
ly found in the barren open plains, and 
still more rarely in the cultivated areas 
of the river valleys and irrigation belts, 
the blue quail prefers the broken, rocky 
hills and mesquite choked draws of 
the more remote country. He usually 
ranges far from the haunts of -man, 
a thing easy to do in the Southwest. 


The particular piece of territory 
consisted of two ranges of low 
hills, broken with numerous small 


_ washes and separated by a wide, sandy 


flat across which the railroad found the 
easiest path as it made a long eurve 
up out of the valley of the Pecos river. 
These hills formed an ideal quail coun- 
try as they abounded in rocks and mes- 
quite, the high cover of the latter fur- 
nishing an effective protection for the 


A Blue Quail 
Hunt 
in 
New Mexico 


If You’re Not Athletically 
Inclined You Had Better 
Leave This Sport Alone 


By L. R. FORNEY 


Photos by Jas. R. Parrell 


birds against the attacks of the nu- 
merous hawks. 


W/E were soon climbing the first of 
the little hills to the east of the 
railway, guns ready for anything that 
might turn up. These guns were not 
the short-barreled, open-bore guns of 
the bob-white country, but were long 
barreled, full choked, duck guns. The 
ordinary bob-white gun will get few 
birds from the coveys of blue quail. 
Short-range shots are rare and long- 
range shots are the rule. Our hopes 
beat high, for we had seen a covey 
running up a hillside near this point 
as we passed northward on the train. 

Sure enough we soon found our first 
covey. Reaching the top of the first 
hill, a small, brush-filled draw con- 
fronted us, on the opposite side of 
which was a covey of nearly a hun- 
dred of the birds we had come to hunt, 
just out of range. Coveys of such size 
were not uncommon some years ago. 
Over and over again I have seen coveys 
of no less than two hundred birds. 
We had no dogs with us as dogs are 
worse than useless for blue quail which 
simply wont lie to a dog. The birds 
sighted us even before we saw them 
and away they went making their es- 
cape in a manner all their own. They 
didn’t fly. The blue quail flies but lit- 
tle, depending, and wisely too, on his 
legs to aid his ecape. In fact, they 


rarely resort to their wings as a means 
of escape until the covey has been scat- 
tered and the individuals have become 
excited and lose their heads. Even 
then they don’t give the hunter any 
the best of it as they break suddenly 
in singles or pairs from the most un- 
expected places, frequently in rear of 
the hunter, and fly in the most unex- 
pected directions. 


WAY they ran, each for himself 

dodging zig-zag from cover to 
cover and managing most of the time 
to keep a stone, a bush or the bank of 
some insignificant wash between him 
and the hunter, offering only a fleeting 
glimpse in the infrequent cases when 
he had to cross an open bit, and with 
it all covering ground at a rate which 
taxes the hunter to match when go- 
ing at a smart trot over the rough 
ground. In this way a covey will often 
disperse completely in all directions 
without a single bird taking wing. As 
they ran so did we, dashing headlong 
down into the draw trying to catch up. 
Once I stopped almost in mid-stride to 
take a snapshot which crumpled up a 
bird as he dodged from one rock to an- 
other. Three other snapshots taken in 
a similar manner were fruitless, the 
bird in each case disappearing just as 
the trigger was pressed. He is an ar- 
tist at that, is the blue quail, and no 
shame attaches to shooting AT this 
birds as he runs. When in range he 
has more than twice the chance of es- 
caping on his legs than with his wings. 
He never bunches with his fellows to 
offer a pot shot and he never stops run- 
ning as long as he is in range. Shoot- 
ing a running rabbit is child’s play 
compared with shooting a running 
quail. 

The covey had now disappeared over 
the hill in front and up it we toiled 
reaching the top in time to see a few 
birds running away to the right and 
left well out of range. Another small, 
mesquite-covered draw was just ahead. 
It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
some of the birds had taken refuge in 
it and, acting on this presumption, we 
dashed down into it, making as much 
racket as possible hoping to frighten 
the birds into taking wing. 


URE enough, they began to rise and 

we had a few minutes of snappy 
wing shooting as they bobbed up here 
and there. Two rising almost together 
offered me a chance at a double which 
resulted happily. Two successive sin- 
gles rising unexpectedly at long range 
led to two mises, but a third single 
was less fortunate. A wing shot at a 
blue quail seems to me to be easier 
than one at a bob-white. The blue 
quail doesn’t seem to fly as fast as a 
bob-white, though I wouldn’t bet on 
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that statement, and he usually flies 
straighter. .The main trouble is that 
one never has any warning as to when 
and where one of them is going to rise 
nor in what general direction he is go- 
ing to fly. 


HE show being over for the pres- 

ent, a careful search was needed 
to retrieve my three birds. The dead 
birds are hard to find in tangled cover, 
especially as they have much the same 
color as the stones and brush, and then 
a cripple is quite likely to creep away 
and hide in some convenient rabbit 
hole. A comparison of notes showed 
that my friend had gotten three birds 
to my four, not bad under the circum- 
stances. There now remained a possi- 
bility of picking up a few scattered 
birds by beating the surrounding coun- 
try, but the result of hunting singles 
from a scattered covey can as often as 
not. be rated in terms of the number 
of miles covered to the bird rather than 
the number of birds to the mile. 

We spent quite a time hunting over 
the hills and through the draws look- 
ing for singles as we gradually worked 
further south. The results were not 
very encouraging. The only bird seen 
was one which flushed suddenly di- 
rectly behind me. The blue quail 
flushes with much less of a roar. than 
the bob-white, but the sound was 
enough to cause me to spin around in 
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After a particularly hard shot, one gets real satisfaction in gathering the bird. 


time for a straight-away shot at long 
range which brought down the bird 
amid a cloud of feathers. 

A steady beating of the country to- 
ward the lower end of this range of 
hills took us over several miles of 
rough going without turning up any- 
thing. It began to look as if we had 
exhausted the possibilities of the fa- 
vorable ground in our vicinity and we 
were ready to cross over to the west 
of the railroad as soon as we had 
looked over the ground around the last 
hill in the chain we were then working. 
Coming over the last hill we suddenly 
ran into a small covey on the southern 
slope. Then ensued an incident typi- 
cal of blue-quail hunting. There was 
a crowded minute or two in which we 
dashed madly hither and yon chasing 
the running birds, taking snapshots as 
they dodged among the cover, or get- 
ting an occasional wing shot as some 
unwary bird tried this method of es- 
cape. The guns banged away like a 
young battle. When the smoke cleared 
away, I had emptied my pump gun and 
was hunting through the brush for 
three quail which I had dropped. My 
friend also retrieved three birds. 


E had already covered a good 

stretch of country, but our ardor 

was unabated; in fact, we were just 

getting warmed up, for does not the 
(Continued on page 753) 
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tale of coot shooting, a sport well 

beloved by the natives of the 
New England sea-coast. The high-brow 
shooters of black duck will doubtless 
elevate their noses and sniff, even as 
I did before I was initiated into this 
good sport. Being a native of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, I was used to shooting 
the regular species of river ducks, and 
on being asked to go cooting, I had 
visions of stalking through the 
marshes, potting at the chicken-billed 
mud hens so despised by my clan. This 
was my first mistake. The coot as it 
is known in New England, is really a 
scooter, one of the most common of the 
sea ducks. Moreover when properly 
cooked the flesh is excellent, opinions 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

My second mistake was in imagin- 
ing that the shooting would be easy, 
for instead of shooting from a blind, 
we shot from a dory which seemed to 
have a distinct aversion to remaining: 
right side up. It seems perfectly sim- 
ple to sit in a boat and shoot up a flock 
of coot which is fool enough to come 
into the clumsy decoys, not thirty yards 
away, but unless one has tried it he 
cannot understand. A certain knack of 
semi-snap shooting has to be developed 
in order to hit anything, as the choppy 
sea seems to bounce one up and down 
and sideways all at once. I got a lot of 
conceit knocked out of me on that first 
hunt, but I saw that it was true sport, 
well worth pursuing, consequently I 
have shot the elusive coot at intervals 
for the past four seasons. 


ae begin with this is primarily a 


HUS it happened that one Friday 

evening in mid-October of last 
year, my gunning partner and I found 
ourselves with our guns and shell cases 
on the train for Gloucester. We lit our 
pipes and discussed the prospects for 
the morrow, and, as we were crossing 
the Lynn marshes, we looked out over 
the pools, red with the light of the set- 
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Setting out a string of stools. 





ting sun, straining our eyes to see if 
any black duck had settled there for 
the night. Finally we arrived in Glou- 
cester, purchased a few provisions, and 
hired a “flivver” to transport us and 
our baggage to camp. By the time we 
had reached our destination, it was 
nine o’clock so we immediately set 
about getting things in readiness for 
the morning. 

There is a certain fascination and 
mystery about the sea at night. When 
we got down to the boat house it was 
half-tide and we could hear the dull 
roar of the surf on the bar. The pun- 
gent odor of kelp and seaweed was 
borne strongly to our 
nostrils on the salt air. 
One could almost cut 
the blackness for the 
moon had not yet risen. 
At our approach sev- 
eral bitterns§ sprang 
flapping from the 
shore, uttering their 
harsh “quarks.” Inside 
the boathouse, aged 
and weather-beaten by 
many winter storms, 
new odors arose, paint, 
tar, wet ropes, all 
strongly reminiscent of 
other days and other 
hunts. The rays of our 
lantern disclosed our 
dory and the buoys, an- 
chors, ropes and oars hung along the 
walls, while in the corner our decoys 
stood piled and nested. 

It was the work of a few moments 
for us to launch our dory, and, making 
it fast to the floats, we brought down 
our equipment. Our decoys are stowed 
in the stern, first the blocks then the 
nested “shadows.” Anchor and buoy 
are placed in the bow, and oars, bailer, 
compass, etc., are put in their respec- 
tive places. At last all was shipshape 
for the morning and we returned to 
the shack to continue our preparations. 





Mark west! 


A Day with 
the 
Sea Fowl 


The Coot or Scoter of 
Ipswich Bay is a Fast 
Flier 


By PIERRE CHOUTEAU, JR. 


We dug our hunting clothes out of the 
sea chests and hung them near the 
stove. Shell vests were then filled and 
cooking gear laid out for breakfast. 
At last we made our beds, set the alarm 
clock and turned in. 


pA much tossing and turning, © 

while through closed eyes we saw 
flock after flock pass in review to re- 
ceive our leaden salute, we fell asleep. 
Seemingly five minutes thereafter the 
clock jangled it’s most inharmonious 
reveille. It was dark and cold and our 


- blankets seemed infinitely preferable to 


the frigid murk outside. Our enthu- 
siasm for the sport far 
outweighing all 
thought for human 
comfort, we leaped out 
of our bunks in a mad 
scramble for the clothes 
we had hung by the 
stove. Silently we got 
our breakfast, yawning 
and shivering, but once 
a cup of good hot coffee 
was stowed away, we 
felt better and conver- 
sation flourished. Was 
it clear? Where was 
the wind? Could we 
cross the bar outside 
at this stage of tide? 
These and like ques- 
tions we asked, an- 
swered and guessed at. 

After our hurried meal and a final 
look around to make sure that nothing 
had been forgotten, we took our guns 
and went down to the floats. A great 
silence broken only by the booming of 
the surf enveloped everything, and the 
water was inky black in the shadows. 
Across the bay the sand dunes seemed 
snow covered in the moonlight. All 
these things reacted upon us and once 
more we lapsed into silence. We got 
onto the boat, shoved off and rowed. 

“Outside or inside?” queried Jim. 





As it was fairly smooth we chose an 
outside berth. We rowed. Before long 
we heard the creak of oars and knew 
that other shooters were on their way. 
Several fishing boats passed us putt- 
putting softly out to sea. At last we 
reached our chosen spot. Jim shipped 
his oars and stood by to set the “coys.” 
I pointed the boat down wind and the 
first decoy anchor went over with a 
dull plop. Jim passed out the “‘sha- 
dows” then the “blocks,” while I rowed 
back up wind, drawing our line of de- 
coys into a crescent. The other decoy 
was then cast over and the set was 
complete. We came to anchor some 
twenty-five or thirty yards up wind 
from the center of the crescent and, 
shipping our oars, loading our guns, 
and otherwise getting things shipshape, 
we began our vigil. 


EANWHILE the sun is just com- 
ing up, apparently out of the sea, 
flooding the distant dunes with a wave 
of rosy light, and flocks of coot are 
scudding across the horizon, low down 
over the water. 
Suddenly Jim whispered “Look!” as 
a pair of coot headed for our stool. 
They came straight for us, not veering 
an inch, and, after an eternity, “stood 
on their tails,” their feet spread and 
feeling for the water. Two shots rang 
out almost as one, and I saw my bird 
fall off the end of my gun barrel, but 
he was a “crip” and dived the moment 
he struck the water. Jim had better 
luck however, for his bird was floating 
limply—on the water. 
Suddenly my bird re- 
appeared, almost in 
the same spot where 
he went down, show- 
ing that he was hit in 
the wings. Another 
shot and he stretched 
out on the waves. We 
hove the anchor buoy 
overboard, rowed down 
and retrieved our birds. 
“Good _ start,” ob- 
served Jim. The birds 
were moving well now 
and hardly had we got- 
ten back into position 
when a flock of five 
raced by. They saw 
our decoys, however, 
swung back up wind, and decoyed 
beautifully. We gave them a volley. 
Our shots fired netted us three birds. 


Y this time it had developed into 

a perfect fall day, and the warm 
rays of the sun felt grateful to our 
chilled bodies, for the wind was a trifle 
sharp. Many loons flew by uttering 
their weird cries and inspecting us cu- 
riously. As they are now protected by 
Uncle Sam, we merely watched them, 
listening to the whistle of their wings 





A clean shot. 





which is music to the ears of any wild- 
fowler. The bay had now become dot- 
ted with other boats and hunters, and 
constant shots made us turn frequent- 
ly to see what was the cause of the 
disturbance. Four more flocks came 
to our decoys during the morning, and, 
when the flight stopped, about eleven 
o’clock, we had seventeen birds. Then 
it became very quiet and no birds had 
been moving for possibly half an hour. 
Jim and I were eating pilot bread, 
spread thickly with peanut butter, and 
drinking coffee from our thermos bot- 
tles while we discussed the incidents 
of the morning’s flight. 

It occurred to me then, as we were 
sitting there in the 
clear warm _ sunlight, 
that this is probably 
the chief enjoyment of 
the sport. The tran- 
quility that comes over 
one who appreciates 
and loves the big 
things of the great out- 
doors must be felt to 
be understood, for no 
pen is adequate to de- 
scribe it. To our right, 
numerous gulls _ sail 
and squawk over the 
bar and crows flap 
lazily over the dunes 
'and marsh. The sea 
reflects the deep blue 
of the October sky and 
glistens in the sunlight. To our left 
stretches the broad horizon, dotted here 
and there with fishing craft. All is 
peace and quiet. We smoke and talk, 
smoothing the glossy plumage of our 
birds, and feeling that regret at hav- 
ing taken their lives, which only true 
sportsmen can understand. Yet they 
were all killed fairly, in the air, and 
our consciences are at ease. 


Suddenly our meditations are inter- 
rupted by the clear whistle of a “beetle 





Loading the dory in preparatio 


head” or black breasted plover. We 
answered and soon we made him out, 
high up, cutting across the bay from 
the marsh. He came to our call and 
dropped lower to investigate, while we 
sat motionless waiting for him to come 
within range. As I discovered him the 
first shot belonged to me, so, as he 
passed us scarce twenty yards away, 
I raised my gun and fired. The charge 
caught him squarely, killing him in- 
stantly, and for an instant he seemed 
to hang in mid-air, the sun shining on 
his glossy breast, then he crumpled and 
dropped into the water. On retriev- 
ing, we found him to be a beautifully 
marked male, full grown and as big 
as a pigeon, and we congratulated our- 
selves on our good luck in this unusual 
incident. 


UT while we were admiring the plu- 

mage and size of our plover, a veri- 
table bombardment shattered ‘the si- 
lence a half mile up wind from us. 
Turning to look, we saw a long black 
line of coot, low over the water and 
winging steadily toward us. Again we 
crouched motionless, praying that they 
would decoy. They did, and the air 
was filled with the fluttering wings and 
spread feet of the birds as they criss- 
crossed in front of us, trying to alight. 
A signal from Jim and we opened up. 
As the shots rippede out it seemed to 
rain coot. A quick re-loading, three 
more shots to finish the crips, and we 
rowed down wind to retrieve our prizes. 
Six times our dip-net reached over the 
side and each time it returned with a 
plump and glossy coot. The chance of 
a big flock decoying so perfectly does 
not come often, and we were elated to 
have made good. 

Coming to anchor, we had a consid- 
erable wait before anything came our 
way. Then, far-off, we saw five dark 
specks, one of which was very small, 


(Continued on page 768) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 
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Mr. Allen says the St. John is one of the 

finest salmon rivers in the world, but the 

fact is not generally known. Here is a 
husky “Atlantic” taken on the fly. 


An Angling Invitation 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| USED to be a reader of your paper 

in the old days, but have seen little 
of it in late years. Recently, however, 
my old and esteemed friend, Uncle 
Henry Braithwaite, loaned me some 
copies containinge illustrated articles 
from his pen which I need hardly say 
I read with great interest. I am en- 
closing check for two dollars paying 
for a year’s subscription. I wish to 
say that in co-operation with Uncle 
Henry I am making an effort to de- 
velop fly fishing for salmon on the St. 
John River. This is really one of the 
greatest salmon rivers in the world, 
but people living along it are rather 
conservative and did not know until a 
few years ago that the fish would rise 
toa fly. 

It was one of your countrymen who 
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first made known the fact. The river 
is easily reached by auto from the 
United States, and I have lately discov- 
ered that it is possible for a man to 
step out of a car at several points and 
begin casting for salmon in a real 
quick water pool. Only recently I, with 
three other anglers, made a sixty-mile 
canoe trip on this river and we found 
fifteen splendid salmon pools, twelve of 
which had never been given a trial. We 
caught a salmon right in front of the 
town of Woodstock, and it created such 
a sensation that we presented it to the 
mayor. We did that so nobody could 
say it was a fish story. 

In August we persuaded a party 
from Steelton, Pa., to spend four days 
camping at our pool near Fredericton. 
They claimed to be fishermen, but sal- 
mon angling was all Greek to them. 
However they had in one of our local 
anglers a patient and competent guide 
who gave them valuable lessons. The 
result was the party caught four sal- 
mon and went away very much pleased. 
Now I have an idea that there are lots 
of good sportsmen in your New Eng- 
land cities who would think that the 
millenium had arrived if they could 
get hitched on to an Atlantic salmon. 

We want these men to run down in 
their car and enjoy the sport this river 
offers. We now have it arranged so 
that they can get a three-days’ license 
for five dollars, enabling them to catch 


all kind of fish. Although drifting with 
nets for salmon is illegal, thanks to 
the indifference of the public, a lot of it 
has been done by settlers. Once let 
the Americans get the habit of com- 
ing in here and public sentiment would 
put a stop to the illegal fishing, and 
those who have engaged it could have 
a chance to act as guides and boatmen 
for the visitors. That is the goal to- 
wards which we are striving and I 
think your excellent paper can be of 
great service. 

I get an outdoor paper which, to my 
surprise, gives encouragement to west- 
ern people to come down here in the 
spring months and fish for black sal- 
mon or kelt, a most unsportsmanlike 
sport. The fish remain in fresh wa- 
ter all winter, are emaciated, and ut- 
terly unfit for food. Yet a man claims 
his party caught 400 of them. I think 
you will agree with me that that busi- 
ness is being overdone and should be 
stopped. As far as I can learn, most 
of the black salmon fishermen are car- 
ried free by the railways and get free 
licenses, with the object of exploiting 
the so-called sport. I am enclosing a 
couple of snapshots which will give you 
an idea of the kind of sport we have on 
the St. John River. 

Salmon fishermen used to be consid- 
ered a millionaire’s sport but this is 
no longer the case. 

R. P. ALLEN, Fredericton, N. B. 


seomeconents 





Ready with the gaff. Fly fishing for salmon is one of the most 
thrilling sports known, 





The result of a day’s fishing trip, though not 
caught with rod and reel. 


He Went Fishing But Caught—?P 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


OE FUNKEY’S friend came up from 

Chicago in May and wanted Joe to 
take him out fishing. Joe, being an 
ardent fisherman himself, readily con- 
sented, and left the management of the 
hotel of which he was proprietor, in 
Iron River, to other hands, while he 
and his friend took a day or two off 
to try their hand at the playing of the 
speckled beauties, of which there were 
a goodly number in the Paint River 
which flows through Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

‘After stowing away a good break- 
fast in the kitchen of Joe’s hotel, they 
cranked up the old flivver and started 
for the Paint at a point where it 
crosses one of Michigan’s trunk-line 
highways, M-12 at Elmwood. Arriving 
here they left the car in the yards of 
the pulp wood company who had a saw- 
mill there and started up the river. 

Fishing wasn’t extra good that day 
and along in the afternoon interest had 
begun to lag at a remarkable rate. Joe 
and his friend had become separated 
and Joe was making one last try in a 
likely-looking riffle when he happened 
to look across the opening through 
which the river flowed. On the other 
side of the clearing a sight met his eyes 
that made him forget all about fishing. 
Two little cubs, not over three weeks 
old, were playing on the old pine that 
had blown down a year previous. Joe 
having been born and raised in north- 


ern Michigan, knew fully what was 
likely to happen to him if the mother 
of those cubs happened to scent him 
while he was around there. 

But he reasoned out that as long as 
he was going to put that part of the 
country and himself a long ways apart, 
he might as well take the cubs with 
him. Laying down his rod he crossed 
over to where the cubs were and 
reached out and grasped one in each 
hand and started for the tracks of the 
railroad which he knew was but a short 
distance away. As soon as the cubs 
sensed that they were in another grasp 
than their mother’s they set up an aw- 
ful cry. As Joe put it when he was 
telling me about it, it sounded for all 
the world like “Mama, mama, he’s got 
me, he’s got me!” Joe kept up his fast 
pace till he came out at the station back 
on the main highway. Leaving the 
cubs in the hands of the mill foreman 
there he tried to borrow a rifle; for his 
friend was back there somewhere near 
where he had kidnapped those cubs and 
the she-bear might return at any mo- 
ment from her search for food, and Joe 
knew very well what a rumpus that 
old she-bear would make when she dis- 
covered her cubs gone and the man 
scent so plain around there. Arriving 
back where he had found the cubs, he 
called and called for his friend, but no 
answer. Visions of his friend torn,and 
perhaps mortally injured by that she- 
bear began to flit across his mind, 
added to a touch of remorse for being 
so hasty as to try to kidnap cub bears 
and leave without his friend knowing 


miles to where we would find them, 
nevertheless I was anxious to go, so we 
started for the spot. We arrived in 
good time for them to be out feeding. 
The guide told me to sit down most any 
place I liked and I would see one before 
long. I picked a place that suited me 
pretty well and began to watch. I 
waited about ten or fifteen minutes 
and my first black squirrel appeared. 
I made up my mind that I would kill 
the first one I saw. He was quite a 
distance away when I first saw him, 
so I sat still until he worked his way 
up close enough to be in shooting 
distance. Arrived at this spot, he ran 
up a pine tree, so I awaited my chance 
and when he came around in view I 
let him have the contents of one barrel 
of my 20 gauge and down he came and 
today I have him, mounted, hanging 
in my home. We stayed in this place 
one hour and I killed three more. It 
was pretty late and we started for 
camp, arriving there a little bit after 
dark, well pleased with my first black 
squirrel hunt. 


The next day was not a good one for 
bear hunting, so I went back for some 
more black squirrels and it was while 
there that I saw two grey and one 
black go in the same hole in a large 
beech tree. The three were playing 
in the tree when I saw them and I 
worked myself down close to the tree 
and sat there, watching them to be 
sure that they were playing and not 
fighting. They would run one another 
around the tree; first the black one 


what had happened. After some time. _ 


he succeeded in getting an answer and 
found Charley calmly fishing, as the 
cubs and she-bears were on the other 
side of the world from him. After 
hearing of the experience of Joe, they 
both made rapid time in getting back 
to Elmwood, and tying up the cubs to- 
gether in the back seat of the old Ford, 
started back for Iron River. The day’s 
fishing yielded quite a bag at that! 

A. B. SCRIBNER. 


Grey and Black Squirrels Frater- 
nize in. Pennsylvania 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE just read Mr. Newman’s let- 
ter in regard to the grey and black 
squirrels denning together, so I will 
tell of my experience in hunting them. 

I have hunted squirrels since I was 
14 years old, but never had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a black squirrel until 
the fall of 1922, while hunting bear in 
Potter County, Pennsylvania. 

After coming in one afternoon, about 
three o’clock, our guide told me he 
would take me where I could shoot 
some black squirrels. It was about four 





‘Perfectly contented. 
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after the grey and then the grey one 
after the black and at different times 
they all would go in the same hole. 
After watching them for at least fif- 
teen minutes I decided to kill what I 
could, and while I was trying to get a 
clear view of them, they saw me and 
all ran into the same hole. It was at 
least one-half hour before they came 
out and they all emerged at once. One 
grey came out, then the black and 
finally the other grey. 

After they all went out into the tree 
I shot the black and one grey and the 
other grey went back into the hole, so 
I did not wait for it but moved on out 
into the woods a little farther and 
killed two more greys and some more 
blacks and that being the limit, I de- 
cided to go back to camp. Several 
times on that occasion I saw the greys 
and the blacks playing together and 
going into the same hole. 


N. E. GUESMAN, 
Rices Landing, Pa. 


Catching a Record Pickerel 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


[é has often been said that fishing is 

a disease and although it is a harm- 
less malady, once you are numbered 
among its victims, there is no way to 
shake loose except to take your rod 
and reel and go forth to the nearest 
fishing grourfds. 

When summer time comes round, 


such a feeling seems to penetrate my 
whole system and in order to eliminate 





Sylvester Cavanaro exhibits his big 
pickerel 
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this feeling, it has been my custom 
for the past number of years to go 
fishing and to talk fishing as long as 
the season remained open. During this 
time, I have enjoyed many pleasant 
fishing trips with well-known anglers 
on this part of Long Island and they 
all agree that my experience with the 
capture of the largest pickerel ever 
caught on eastern Long Island was 
very unusual and should be interesting 
from an angler’s standpoint. 

During my many fishing trips, I 
have always taken along an Indian 
guide called. “Big Feather,” a direct 
descendant of “Sitting Bull.” They 
live on the Shinnecock reservation 


which is located about fifteen miles 
from Riverhead in the Shinnecock 
Hills. “Oscar” is the nickname we 


have given him. He has followed the 
woods and water all of his life and can 
almost smell a fish cooking long before 
he has cast a line into the water, so 
sure is he of his skill as an angler. 

With all plans made, I started out 
from home before daybreak the first 
day of the Bass season, in company 
with Oscar and another angler, arriv- 
ing at what we call the “Mill Pond” 
just before dawn. Starting out in the 
boat, we rowed until we were near the 
center of the pond and started in to 
east. After we had been casting for 
some time with little success, I felt a 
sudden jerk on my line and the clear 
water soon turned to the color of mud 
from the churning up of the waters. 
My reel began to spin and about 75 feet 
of line was let out when suddenly out 
of the water jumped the most beauti- 
ful pickerel I had ever seen. 

He started at once to put up a stiff 
fight, jumping at times nearly three 
feet out of the water. It must have 
been at least thirty-five minutes before 
we could subdue this prize, as we had 
to do so without the aid of a landing 
net. 

Upon weighing the pickerel we found 
it to weigh five and three quarter 
pounds, which is considered to be the 
largest ever caught in this section as 
most of them only weigh from between 
two and one-half to three and three 
quarter pounds. 

The equipment I used was an Abbey 
and Imbrey rod (6 ft.) with a Cutty- 
hunk linen line and a Julius Vom Hofe 
Pivot Reel. For bait I used a Heddon 
Minnow No. 8509M. 

In closing I might say that the land- 
ing of this large pickerel made me 
leave for home well satisfied with my 
early morning catch, and Oscar showed 
his delight at the “Paleface catch” by 
doing an Indian war dance without the 
aid of his usual moonshine. 


SYLVESTER L. CAVANARO, 
Riverhead, L. I. 


Duck Hunting in Louisiana 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


EING an ardent reader of your 

magazine for the past few years, 
I have enjoyed many good hunting 
stories related to your magazine by its 
readers and followers. 

After reading ‘Possibilities of the 
.410-Bore Shotgun,” by Dr. Vance, and 
“Goose Hunting on the Canadian 
Prairies,” by Mr. Arneson, it recalls to 
me some of the many hunts I have 
enjoyed in the past few years in 
Louisiana. 

Although it is a very hot afternoon, 
the mercury hovering around 92 deg., 
I will relate several hunts taken last 
year in the vast sea marshes along the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

One Saturday afternoon last Decem- 
ber, while working on our duck-hunting 
Ford, some one said “Hello, Warren, 
what about a little duck hunt to-mor- 
row?” He knew that I never turned 
one down unless I was sick in bed ‘or 
for some other good reason. I said, 
“You know me, Al,” although this gen- 
tleman’s name happens to be Jess, one 
of the best sportsmen I have ever had 
the pleasure of meeting when it comes 
to hunting ducks. Although he is get- 
ting up in years it takes a very good 
hunter to set a pace for him to follow 
in a duck marsh. 


I had had a good many hunts already 
that year and had killed as many as a 
dozen or more ducks, but that isn’t con- 
sidered a real good hunt in this part 
of Louisiana, for the ducks are very 
plentiful. Jess promising that I could 
get this limit when we went, I was very 
anxious to go. So I started for his 
home. He met me with a big grin on 
his face like a child, and said: “Boy, 
I’m going to get the limit to-morrow, 
and if you don’t get as many I’m going 
to make you walk back to town.” 

We left town about six o’clock, and, 
without any trouble, arrived at the 
hunting grounds at about 8 P. M. We 
unpacked and soon had supper ready. 

After supper we sat around the stove 
and exchanged hunting stories. About 
ten o’clock we looked our guns and 
shells over and arranged everything 
for an early start next morning, then 
we stepped out to look at the weather. 
There was a very mild north wind 
blowing, and occasionally you could 
hear an old mallard hen call from the 
marsh. Jess said, “Things are looking 
very good for to-morrow.” I agreed, 
and set the Big Ben for five o’clock 
and went to bed feeling like a child on 
Christmas Eve. 

After a real snappy breakfast of 
bacon, eggs and hot coffee, we shoul- 
dered twenty-one decoys and guns, then 
started for our blind, 


Photo courtesy Northern Pacific Ry. 








Mule deer at Mammoth Hot Springs. 


It was yet dark; you could hear flock 
after flock of ducks passing overhead, 
continually quacking and flying east. 

During the night the wind had 
changed to the west and the weather 
looked fairly clear. We reached our 
hunting place and set out our decoys 
and retired to our blind and waited 
for daybreak. 

Dawn soon came, but with it the last 
ducks had passed, it seemed, for at 
broad daylight there was not a duck to 
be seen, although a few hours before 
there were thousands. But we weren’t 
the kind to quit on the spot, although 
I was never more disheartened in my 
life. 

We smoked and talked until about 
eight o’clock and were about to give up 
all hopes, when I looked over to the 
right of the blind and saw an old mal- 


lard drake coming out of the east. I. 


showed Jess. He said: “Just a strag- 
gler; I guess he missed going out this 
morning.” 

I picked up my gun and went over 
about in line where the duck had 
passed and made a blind on a knoll. 

By that time I had seen several 
bunches coming from the east. I looked 
over toward Jess just in time to see 
him double up a big pair of mallards; 
that started the hunt. 

A small bunch of teal flew past me 
with a big mallard drake flying among 
them. I drop a pair of teal and the 
mallard left the bunch and flew straight 
over Jess and was dropped with a cen- 
ter shot. 


Another pair came into the decoy. 
Jess dropped them with the remark: 
“How do you like my shooting for an 
old man?” I did not have time to an- 
swer him, for I had three big mallards 
within twenty yards. I dropped them 


in succession, making a very pretty 
shot. Jess got a shot at the same time 
and didn’t get to see it. I was disap- 
pointed, for I don’t make shots like 
that often. 

We shot until about nine o’clock and 
I picked up my ducks and went over to 
where Jess was. I had sixteen and he 
had twenty. ‘The Louisiana limit is 
twenty-five and he did not want to quit 
with less. 

While preparing to leave the blind, a 
bunch of pintails flew in over the de- 
coys. Jess dropped two and I made a 
clean miss. 

In a short while two mallards came 
in and we each got one. A bunch fol- 
lowed and we each doubled. Another 
pair came in and we each got one 
again. A little later I dropped a sin- 
gle. In the meantime, it had clouded 
up and the weather was looking very 
bad, so we counted our ducks and pre- 
pared to leave. I had eighteen mal- 
lards and two teal and Jess got the 
limit. 


Jess was as happy as a two-year-old 
He said, “Well, you didn’t. get. 


child. 
the limit.” I said, “No, but I got one 
of the best morning duck shoots I have 
ever had and I am not going to walk 
back to town either, because you cannot 
drive the car.” 

W. J. GuiLi, Lake Charles, Ill. 


Good French River Season 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAT is claimed to be the best 

fishing season ever experienced 
in the French River district of Ontario 
both from the point of view of sport 
and size of catch is apparently borne 
out by some of the stories told here 
daily well authenticated, because they 
are backed by strings of real fish. 


Dr. Seleskar’s party of six people 
from Cleveland report a catch of 48 
bass in one day, while the next day the 
party hooked four mascalonge, weigh- 
ing 15, 12, 9 and 8 pounds respectively, 
according to J. G. Strathdee, manager 
of the French River Bungalow Camp. 
The record catch was made in July 
when 17 mascalonge were taken in one 
day, of which the top weight was 32 
lbs. The catch also included fish weigh- 
ing 33%, 26 and 24 lbs., and four 
others weighing between 22 and 12 lbs. 
It is claimed that this catch has never 
been equalled in the French River. 

Every year there is a fishing trophy 
competition in the French River sec- 
tion. At present there are two entries. 
C. E. Gray, jr., of Chicago took a four 
pound small mouth bass of a length of 
16 in., girth 10 in. It was taken in the 
Murdock River with a Bristol rod, 
Diamond reel, Kingfisher line and with 
a Pikie minnow bait. 

The other entry is of a 33-34 pound 
small mouth bass, 21 in. in length and 
13% in. girth. 

This Baker of Toledo used a bamboo 
rod, Shakespeare reel, Japanese silk 
line and a double spinner bait. The 
competition is open until the end of 
September. French River, a little over 
200 miles north of Toronto on the 
C. P. R., is in reality a chain of small 
lakes connecting Lake Nipissing on 
the east with Georgian Bay on the 


west, a distance of 60 miles. 
Wo. Harris, Toronto, Ont. 
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Photo y Harold Meizxell 
W.F. Bemis with record square tail trout. 
Weight 7 pounds. Caught on the Nipigon. 
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Tail Spread a Sex Distinction in 
Ruffed Grouse 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE beautiful picture of a ruffed 

grouse which accompanies the arti- 
cle by Major H. P. Sheldon in ForEst 
AND STREAM for November, carries a 
legend to the effect that the “tail spread 
approximates a semi-circle.” 

Some years ago some of our friends 
in a little group of grouse shooters 
were in the habit of speaking of cock 
grouse and hen grouse that they had 
shot. When report came from orni- 
thological sources that there was no 
way for distinguishing between a cock 
grouse and hen grouse excepting by 
evidence found on dissection, I inci- 
dentally made examination of a num- 
ber of tails. It seemed to be a fact 
that the tail of the cock grouse when 
spread would go somewhat beyond a 
half circle before margins of the webs 
of the feathers began to separate. 
Margins of the webs of the tail 
feathers of hen grouse bégan to sepa- 
rate before the tail had been spread 
quite to the point of making a semi- 
circle. This was the only distinguish- 
ing characteristic that we found, much 
to the surprise of some of the men who 
had been speaking freely of cock 
grouse and hen grouse. 

I do not know if the observation will 
hold good over a very large series, but 
reports from others might establish a 
point. Dr. ROBERT T. Morris, 

New York City. 


Striped Bass on the Jersey Coast 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE largest striped bass taken this 
scason at the Highlands was 
caught by Richard Kroll (Little Dick), 
of 109 Orient Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J. He fished one of his favorite 


spots, just back of the Highlands Beach, 





Railroad station and landed the biggest 
fish so far this season. The length, as 
near as I remember, was 3 ft. 5% in. 
and the; girth 244° The boys 


cheered* him as he came ae the boat=. 


house; they, all knew that there were 
big fish there, but Dick is a nut for 
bass and takes chances on the jetties. 
He played his fish well and landed him 
after twenty-five “minutes of work, or, 
I should have said, pleasure, for he 
enjoys fishing. 

There were’ several bass and blue 
fish caught over the week-end, varying 
in weight from 4 to 29 lbsy. One weak- 
fish, caught by Wilmot Simith,, tipped 
the aealee to 8% lbs.; that was‘the only 
weakfish taken frdiit the surf. this sea- 


son from this locality that I have any. 


record of. 

The fishermen trying.for bass are 
using either a Capt. White or Poeter 
squid, tipped off with pork rind. The 
pork rind is supposed to be a fresh- 
water bait, but the bass seem to take 
to it like a Bostonian to his beans, and 
most fish taken in the surf were taken 
with this lure, which goes to prove that 
you can never tell what a fish will do 
when he is hungry. Mullet have also 
been a favorite bait, more so in the 
river where the tide is swift as the 
mullet is then held in a natural posi- 
tion. Many big fellows have been ta- 
ken with this bait in the river. One 
man will not fish at any other time 
than the fall of the year when the 
mullet are in season, and seldom goes 
home without at least one bass. There 
have been times when mullet were 
scarce and we would seine for an hour 
and get only two or three. This fisher- 
man would be satisfied, and after he 
‘had one bass (the rest was easy), he 
would perform an operation on the 
bass, remove what undigested mullet it 
happened to have in its gullet, and pro- 
ceed to bait with it. The fish took that 


bait as readily as though it were fresh. 


Se 


An excellent photo of a leaping salmon, taken by P. F. Close, Medford, Ore. 
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There are times when bass will not take 
the hook; no good reason has ever been 
given just why this is except that they 
are not hungry. One can stand on the 
bridge and see some big fellows. They 
seem to hold one position in a beam of 
light, paying no attention to any one. 
A baited hook fixed up with the finest 
kind of worms and a plentiful meal 
of them does not tempt them. The bait 
can be led right in front of his nose, 
and Mr. Bass will slide right on top 
of it or brush it aside. That is most 
provoking, and I have heard some of 
the fishermen say some very uncom- 
plimentary things about the bass’s an- 
cesters. Many anglers feel disappoint- 
ed at a thing like that and swear they 
are off bass for life, and really mean 
it, but the next week finds them back 
doing the same thing over again. There 
is something alluring about this sport 
and once the bug gets you, you can not 
see any other sport. 
JAcK BAuRsS, Highlands, N. J. 


Who Knows? 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| Bee an argument with a friend 
hunter. We were out in South Da- 
kota hunting prairie chickens and the 
argument arose as to which bird cack- 
led when it got up to fly—the genuine 
prairie chicken that lives in the open, 
or the grouse that principally clings 
to the draws where the brush grows. 
Will some reader kindly give me his 
views on this matter? 
W. A. Hauce, Freeport, Ill. 


Trout Curling Up When Fried 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N page 601 of your October issue 
a writer speaks of scoring trout 
through the backbone to prevent curl- 
ing up when frying. This spoils the 
appearance of the trout. It is very 
easy to prevent their curling up. Put 
the fish in the pan and when it shows 
the first sign of curling or even before 
this turn the fish over—it will not 
curl up. 
J. W. HOWELL, Newark, N. J. 


Young Waterfowl Plentiful 


HARLIE SUMMERSON, District 

Sales Manager of the Ithaca Gun 
Company of Ithaca, New York, reports 
the geese and brant have arrived along 
the New Brunswick Coast and in 
goodly numbers. More young birds 
this year than for five or six years 
past and this will be good news for — 
the fellows further down along the At- 
lantic Coast, Long Island, New Jersey, © 
Virginia and North Carolina, as young 
birds means good shooting for those 
who care for this sort of sport. 


Elk in the snow. 


N a recent article in American Game 
it was stated that the latest esti- 
mates of wild game in the National 

Forest included 511,000 deer, 49,000 
elk, 13,000 mountain sheep, 18,000 
mountain goats, 8,000 moose, 4,600 
antelope, besides the small feathered 
game which is not estimated. Many, 
no doubt, wonder how these estimates 
and counts are obtained, knowing that 
game animals are ordinarily very wild 
and hard to approach besides being 
scattered over a vast territory the 
greater part of which is mountainous 
and timbered. 

There are two methods of taking a 
wild game animal census; one is purely 
an estimate, the other an actual count. 

The National Forests are made up 
of ranger districts varying in size from 
about 50,000 acres to 300,000 acres and 
in some instances even more. Each of 
these districts is in charge of a Forest 
Ranger. He is the man on the ground 
who, more than any other person, 
knows the country comprising his dis- 
trict. He is constantly traveling the 
trails, creeks, and ridges on his terri- 
tory inspecting the ranges used by do- 
mestic stock, looking over the timber, 
putting out fires, doing various sur- 
veying jobs and many other tasks. He 
camps for the night many times during 
the year in out of the way places sel- 
dom frequented by humans. Naturally 
in his travels he sees lots of game and 
the tracks and other signs of lots more. 
During the spring and summer game 
animals are tamer than in the fall and 
early winter and do not take to flight 
so quickly, so can readily be observed. 





How the Game 
Is Counted 
in the 
National 
Forests 


By W. M. RUSH 


Photos by Courtesy of the 
U. S. Forest Service 


In the late winter most species of game 
bunch up and seek the localities where 
feed is the least difficut to obtain, for 
when the snow gets several feet deep 
and well packed the problem of getting 
sufficient food is a life and death mat- 
ter with them. Here too, the ranger 
finds them on a windswept ridge, in 
a willow swamp, or at a lower altitude 
where the snow is not so deep. So 
after a few years’ time the ranger is 
prepared to say how many game ani- 
mals of each species he has on his dis- 
trict, and while his estimate is not ab- 
solutely accurate, it is the best that 
can be obtained without expending an 
unjustifiable amount of time, and the 
ranger knows that no other person has 
had as good an opportunity to secure 
information on the game as he has had. 

An actual count of game animals is 
made where there are large numbers 
of some species in a relatively small 
area and where such large numbers 
present some specific problem to their 
proper administration. A count made 
of the Sun River elk herd in 1925 is 
probably closely analogous to other big 
game counts made in regard to meth- 
ods employed. 


N this locality the elk from two large 

game preserves congregate on a 
comparatively small area during the 
winter, on account of the deep snows 
covering the feed in the preserves. Six 
rangers were assigned the job of mak- 
ing a count of these elk, and in order 
to cover the country as nearly as pos- 
sible at one time, the men assembled 
with their outfits at a point near the 





The ranger takes a spill. 


center and worked toward the outside 
of the range in parties of two. Each 
party was equipped with toboggan, 
snowshoes, field glasses, bedding and 
grub. The country was worked sys- 
tematically, usually with one man trav- 
eling the ridges and the other the cor- 
responding valley. It was easy to tell 
the upper limits of the wintering 
grounds as the snow showed clearly 
whether or not any elk had _ been 
over it. 


ARLY in the morning and late in 

the evening the elk were found in 
large bunches out in the open, feeding, 
and it was easy to get an accurate 
count on them. During the middle of 
the day they usually bedded down in 
the timber, so the ranger did most of 
the counting early in the morning. It 
is characteristic of elk that the cows 
and young bunch together during the 
winter and the bulls are to be found 
widely scattered in bunches of four or 
five or even singly, usually higher up 
than the cows, or in heavy timber 
or swamps. The six men spent eight 
days doing the job and traveled a to- 
tal of about 750 miles, practically all 
of which was on snowshoes. Sometimes 
in crossing windswept ridges it was 
necessary to backpack their bedding 
and provisions as tobogganing was out 
of the question. Backpacking is kill- 
ing work and tobogganing a load is 
not child’s play, it is a real man’s job 
in a rough country and even with two 
men to handle the toboggan it some- 
times turns upside down on a steep 

(Continued on page 768) 
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deal Gifts 
for the 


Man or Boy 


Nothing you could buy would 
more happily fit into the spirit 
of Christmas for the man or boy 
than a practical gift—something 
that will give him more than the 
passing pride of possession—a gift 
which will increase his joy day by 
day and year by year. 


MARBLES 
Outing Equipment 


embracing more than sixty items, 
including safety pocket axes, hunting 
and camping knives, waterproof 
match boxes, compasses, 
etc., offers the ideal solu- 


tion of your gift problem 
for Him. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


A practical gift any man or boy 
would be proud to own. Drop 
forged metal handle, tool-steel 
blade, hard rubber side-plates, 
nickel edsafety-guard. No.2, 
dle, $3.25; No.3,11%- 
e, $3.50. Hickory handle, 
: ¥4-in. handle, $2.00; No. 
6, 11%-in. handle, $2.25. 


Ideal Knife 


Forged razor steel, hand tempered 
and tested. Blade adapted to 
sticking or skinning; oval ground 
at back of point for chopping 
small bones, etc. Keen, heavy 
and beautifully made. Complete 
with sheath. Leather handle: 
Blades 41%4-in. $2.50; 5-in. $2.75; 
6-in. $3.00; 7-in. $3.25; 8-in. $3.50. 
Genuine staghorn handle, 75c 
additional. 
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Waterproof 
Match Box 


A convenient, pocket-size 
match box that will always 
keep matches absolutely dry. 
Seamless drawn brass, heavily 
nickeled Opens and closes 
j instantly. 60c. 


Ask Your Dealer 


See them at any of the better 
4 stores, or they will be mailed 
direct upon receipt of price 
and dealer’s name. 













Beautiful Catalog, Free 


Write for copy of catalog, beauti- 
fully printedincolors. Mailedfree. 887 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 







FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN 
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Playing a tarpon. 


The Florida Angler 


What Tackle to Use in Southern 
Waters and Where to Find Fish 


By RAY BERGMAN 


HE hardships of our Northern 

Winters prove very trying for a 

great many people, and around 
November lst there is generally quite 
a migration to the south. Florida, at 
present the place of romance and of 
apparently growing wealth, is the 
greatest magnet of all for the warm 
clime seekers, and to the angler it offers 
a wealth of sport not to be surpassed 
anywhere in America. 

November and December are not the 
best months for the real enthusiastic 
angler, but nevertheless a great deal 
of fun can be had during these months 
fishing for the “lesser” fish of those 
waters. 

The sea trout or spotted weakfish 
give sport aplenty to the angler during 
this period of the year. A great many 
of the “old-timers” confine themselves 
to the use of plugs for these snappy 
fish and in many cases ‘the artificials 
will score higher than “cut” or “live” 
bait. 

While almost any plug -will catch 
some fish, the best of the lot is one 
with a side-swipe action, such as the 
Basso-reno and other baits of kindred 
type, preferably colored white with red 
head. The action of the bait should 
be greatly accentuated by the rod, 
which by the way requires quite some 
practice and absolutely necessitates a 
level winding reel. 

Most anglers fishing for sea trout 
prefer a 5% to 6 foot plug casting rod 
weighing from 4% to 6 ounces. The 
“Special Light Catalina Rod,’ which 
is a single piece rod 6 feet over all with 
independent handle weighing not over 
six ounces, makes an ideal rod for this 


purpose and is used quite extensively. 

Other sea fish to be caught at this 
time of the year include the grouper 
and the red snapper, the former by the 
way being considered by many a real 
sporting proposition. 

The fresh-water fishing of Florida 
is a treat for anyone who enjoys plug 
casting or bug fishing for big mouth 
bass. The bass in this country grow 
to enormous size, a 10 or 11 pounder 
not being in the least uncommon, while 
there are specimens very much larger 
on record. Pork rind lures work very 
well on these fish, as do most of the 
plugs. One old-timer I know uses noth- 
ing but a fly rod and the Wilder-Dilg 
feather minnow, the white and yellows 
being most effective. 

Bonefish, the wariest of the wary be- 
longing to the finny tribe, feed on the 
banks during the entire year, but the 
warmer months are by far the most 
remunerative to the angler. There is 
a great deal of controversy as to what 
constitutes a good bonefish rod. It is 
conceded that the first thing necessary 
is a rod that will enable the angler to 
make a long cast with a comparatively 
light bait. 


Gacy as the fish are not large, 
the rod must have enough plia- 
bility and action to play the fish with 
the maximum of sport. The following 
specifications will probably suit the 
majority and as the rod can be readily © 
obtained at the best dealers anyone 
can easily equip himself with an outfit. 
Rod over all, 7% feet. One-piece 
tip, 6% feet, weight from 5% to 6% 
ounces. Handle, 22 inch spring butt. 


It will identify you. 


For a rod to cast light lures long dlis- 
tances with, and yet afford plenty of 
sport with small fish, this rod cannot 
be improved upon. 

Of course a great many will con- 
tend that the 5% to 6 foot bait-cast- 
ing rod of 4% to 6 ounces is the best 
for this fishing, but let me say that 
the stiff bait caster is neither as good 
for the casting required, nor does it 
afford the possibilities for sport that 
the longer rod is capable of giving. 

The reel for this fishing should be 
large enough to hold comfortably 300 
yards of No. 6 thread line. It should 
be free spool, with adjustable drag. 
There is one reel on the market to-day 
that is ideal for the purpose. The pat- 
ented automatic free spool and adjus- 
table drag on this reel allows the spool 
to run free when going out, and the 
handle does not revolve. The handle 
positively cannot go backward, so that “wf! > ey 
a fish in running cannot injure the Se CO iy sania 
hands by the handle whirling around. t ; LAS F 
The drag is applied by winding in 
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Three pedigreed 


gaime- getter S 


What do you want most in a shot-shell? 


If it is long-range power, try Ajax Heavies — the ultimate 
in high-powered loads for bagging the big fellows at extreme 
distances. Packed with the power of the thunderbolt and 
fast as lightning. 


If it is low-cost reliability, try the Defiance —a shell that’s 
hard on game but easy on the bankroll. A new-type powder 
that costs less to make (No. 2 Smokeless) makes possible 
this happy combination. 


If it is a pet brand of powder, try the Climax —a close- 
shooting shell for all-around work that comes loaded in 
every standard powder. 


Exactly what you want —a load for every purpose and a 
shell for every purse — that’s the US line of pedigreed game- 
getters. United States Cartridge Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Coat 
4-piece pat- 
tern fullliaad: 
two double ae 
shell, one ™ 

breast, 1 match and 


three large game 
pockets the full 


width of the coat; 
corduroy collar and 





cuffs; and ventilated 

gussets _under the 

arms. The coat 

oe been looking 
or. 


REDHEADBRAND | 


Hunting Pants 

=z Cut-in side 
and rear 
pockets 


roomy ;seat 
and leg- 
- front out- 

side reinforced; full 
length; or knee-lace 
with special knee 
tucks for comfort. 


a 





REDHEAD BRAND 
ni Chasers 
A complete line of full- 
patterned, ox-board 
interlined and expertly 
blocked Gun Cases; em- 
body exclusive features 
such as the patented U- 
shaped partition insur- 
ing snug fit, reinforced 
seain and cap. Styles to 
fit any make gun: Oval 
Straight Style Gun or 
Rifle, English Mutton 
Leg and French Style, 
FREE 
descriptive folder of 
—ED HEAD BRAND 
Hunting Equipment on 
request. 
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J. H. M. (mame on request) 
writes: **I commend you on 
the coat and its rain-shedding 
qualities. Was out all night in 
a rainstorm and wasn’t even 
damp when the rain stopped 
next morning.’’ For comfort, 
looks, wear, and rain-protec- 
tion — you can absolutely 
bank on Red Head Brand 
Hunting Clothes. 
Also Red Head Brand Gun 
Covers, Holsters, Leggins, 
Puttees, Belts, Duffle Bags—a 
complete line of Leather and 
Canvas Hunters’ and Camp- 
ers’ Equipment. Sold by the 
best dealers everywhere. 
Write for name of nearest dealer 
ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO. 
909 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


RE 





ITHACA GUNS 
For Christmas 


SHELDON, 11 year 
old son of the Ithaca 
Gun Man, had a 16 
gauge 26” Ithaca for 


Christmas. 
Here’s the first 
tabbit Sheldon faa. 
shot at. An 
Ithaca Gun for 
Christmas will 
make your wife, 
kiddie, sister or 
sweetheart as 
healthy and happy as 
Sheldon’s Ithaca made 
him. 
Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barrel trap 
guns $90 up. 


ITHACA 


GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 25 
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Stisntiy and tnen noiding the hnandie 
still. The more one winds, the stronger 
the drag becomes. The spool is made 
free for casting simply by a slight 
backward turn of the handle. It also 
has a special drag, put in use by means 
of a rim lug, which drag can be used 
or not, as one chooses. 


Syst fishing may be enjoyed from 
January to May, but by far the 
best fishing is during February and 
March. The light tarpon outfit is very 
suitable for these fish, say a rod 6 or 
6% feet over all with a tip weighing 
from 6 to 8 ounces. The tip length 
should be about 5 feet or a trifle over. 
The regulation 3/0 reel with adjustable 
drag and free spool is best suited for 
this work and it will carry easily the 
necessary 200 yards of 12 thread line. 
Cut bait, of course, is the best pos- 
sible for these acrobats of the sea, but 
of late years a great many have come 
to use the large size wooden plugs, 
with fairly decent results. These plugs 
are trolled, the old method being to go 
slowly, but the new method (and by 
far the most successful) is to troll at 
the rate of 6 to 7 miles an hour. The 
only disadvantage of plug fishing for 
sailfish is the habit he has of tapping 
the bait first to kill it. One should be 
prepared to stop the plug efter it has 
been tapped a time or two and so simu- 
late the killed bait. 


ARPON, the “silver king” and the 
most sought after of all the Florida 
fishes, does not afford much sport to 
the winter angler. A few are some- 
times caught during the month of Jan- 
uary; it is a little better during Feb- 
ruary. If conditions are right, March 
will bring some pretty good fishing. 
April is a pretty safe month to go for 
these fish, but the king months of them 
all are May, June and July. 

In fishing for tarpon the recom- 
mending of a suitable rod requires con- 
siderable thought and judgment. Of 
course, everyone is anxious to try as 
light tackle as possible to land the spec- 
tacular fighters, but one must not err 
in getting tackle too light with which 
to play a fish properly. If the water 
to be fished has many hazards like 
piles, trestles, etc., it is the height of 
folly to use tackle too light to turn 
them away from the dangerous spot. 

Probably the most sensible rod is 
what is known as the regulation tar- 
pon and tuna rod. This rod is about 
7 feet over all, weight about 26 ounces. 


‘|Handle should be 20 inches long, tip 


about 5% feet long, weight from 14 
to 15 ounces. The reel to be used with 
this rod should be the regulation 6/0 
free spool with adjustable drag and 
should be filled with either 21 or 24 
thread line. 

For the light tackle equipment the 
same as recommended for sailfish will 


be quite Sultable and comes under tne 
tarpon and tuna clubs light tackle 
rules. 

The best bait for tarpon is probably 
cut mullet, but a great many anglers 
prefer the large wooden plugs used for 
this purpose and which are very effec- 
tive and sporty. 


The Hunting Cocker Spaniel 


pee breed of dog of intrinsic worth 
is bound sooner or later to come 
into its own. The Cocker Spaniel in 
our country has, with rare exceptions, 
been a home pal rather than the up- 
land hunting dog he really is. As a 
show dog he has always been one of 
the popular breeds, and, fortunately, 
those who prefer the bench to the field 
have improved the Cocker without 
hurting his hunting ability. 

A concerted move by the hunting 
Cocker enthusiasts is now under way 
to show the hunting fraternity that 
here is a hunting dog worthy of serious 
consideration. Reluctantly but surely 
the hunter is turning from the pointer 
and setter in favor of the lighter 
spaniels. 

The Cocker at work is a merry, ani- 
mated picture, and the flashing of his 
tail as he flushes his game then comes 
to a perfect drop, brings a glow of 
enthusiastic pride to his owner. 

One advantage of the Cocker and his 
larger cousin, the Springer, is that the 
one-dog man has a dog which will hunt 
either feathers or fur and do each 
equally well. After the upland bird 
season is over, then let’s get out in the 
fields with our merry Cocker and have 
a day with the cottontails. 

The Hunting Cocker Spaniel Club 
of America is working to bring the 
Cocker back to his rightful place as a 
hunting dog of real ability and con- 
venient size. The first field trials ever 
held in America for American or Cana- 
dian-bred Cocker spaniels will be run 
Sunday, December 6th, over the estate 
of Dr. A. R. Moffit, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. The cover is ideal and the game 
will be plentiful. Horace J. Lytle, of 
Smada Byrd fame, E. Tauskey and 
A. Clinton Wilmerding have been in- 
vited to judge these trials. 

For more particulars regarding the 
Hunting Cocker Spaniel Club, or in- 
formation about the field trials, write 
to the secretary of the club, Harry H. 
Kingston, Jr., 155 Main Street W., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Stalking Big Game with a Camera 
By MARIUS MAXWELL 


[XN making photographic records of big 
game animals in Equatorial Africa, 
the author has given science a contribu- 
tion of inestimable value. 
As civilization closes in on the Afri- 
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can veldt the confines of the world’s 
most interesting faunal forms are nar- 
rowed, with a consequent and rapid 
decrease of the larger animals. Even 
with the most stringent of game laws, 
the lessening of territory can result in 
only this thing, for life in Afica is in- 
tense in the extreme, and perhaps no- 
where does the law of the survival of 
the fittest work more obviously. 

Mr. Maxwell has succeeded, to a re- 
markable degree, in the most difficult 
and dangerous form of photography, 
and his months of effort on the Dark 
Continent have resulted in what is 
probably the most complete and best 
collection of African big game photos 
yet published. 

His subjects include elephants (in 
many poses, including a charge), gi- 
raffe, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, buffalo 
and many small animals and birds. 

The narrative of his experiences is 
interesting and well told. Many dan- 
gers were faced and, unlike the usual 
African sporting adventure, no animals 
were shot except in an emergency, 
where human life was at stake, or for 
food. 

The owner of “Stalking Big Game 
With a Camera” has a volume that will 
increase in value with the years. He 
also possesses the only work of its kind 
that has come to our attention to date, 
a treasure trove of valuable informa- 
tion and scientific interest in addition 
to a splendid collection of original 
photographs. 

Published by the Century Company. 
Contains 311 pages and many photo- 
illustrations. 


Obtainable from the FOREST AND 


STREAM Book Department. Price, $9.00. 


Game Trails in British Columbia 
By A. BRYAN WILLIAMS 


F you like tales of high adventure in 

rugged out-of-the-way places; en- 
counters with grizzlies; difficult and 
perilous stalks in quest of mountain 
goat and sheep; and a mixture of good 
fortune and bad on distant game trails, 
you will not want to miss this volume. 

The author, for thirteen years head 
of the Provincial Game Department, is 
a student of wild life. He knows big 

game habits intimately and writes au- 

thoritatively with a background of 
thirty-five years of personal field ex- 
perience. 

Besides the narrative qualities of the 
book there is much natural history and 
geography of great value to the sports- 
man. 

There are 355 pages of text and 
many. beautiful and interesting photo 
illustrations. 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Obtainable from the FoREsT AND 
STREAM Book Department. Price, $5.00. 
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OR the first time, a bolt action 
repeater that fills the gap be- 
tween .22s and big game rifles at a 
moderate price. 


YY) (ee - $19.50 
PV XD, 5G) to PRL, 
AYYPOMCENG a WSR 


Shooting the new Savage cartridges 
with the highest velocity and strik- 
ing energy of any cartridge made in 
these sizes, this new Sporter is 
deadly for anything from wood- 
chuck to wolf. 


Just look at that bolt action— 
notice how it cocks? Halfonthe open- 
ing movement— half on the close 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, DEPT. 241 


Savage Sporter 
~ for Small and Medium Game 








—just glides along—it’s so smooth. 

The loading is quick and positive. 
You simply push in the box maga- 
zine holding five cartridges—then 
after shooting them all, just slip 
out the empty magazine and slip 
in an extra loaded magazine. 


Safe and quick, too—the safety 
is worked by the thumb of the fir- 
ing hand when the rifle isin a 
shooting position— no waste of time 
there. 


And finally take one more look 
at the prices. Only $23.50 for a 
.25/20 or .32/20 repeating rifle— 
the lowest price of any rifle made 
in these calibers. 


SAVAGIE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, N.Y. 


Owners and Operators of J. Stevens Arms Company 
HME eR ee eRe Bee ee eR ee eR eae eS Se eS 


UMICAN IN. ay. 


Send your interesting firearms catalogue to: 


Street 
Citys 





Look fer the registered name ‘‘King”’ 


and substantial—positively non-sinkable. 
service. 
equipment. 


60TH & LOWELL STS., 








What a Boat to own— 
THE FOLDING “KING” 


All the lakes, rivers and small streams are yours to enjoy 


when you own a King Folding Boat. You can carry it 
anywhere—by auto, train or pack horse. Own a ‘“‘King,”’ 
then your boat is always ready, no disappointments. 

The new ‘‘King’’ is improved in many ways. 


Carrying case, folding seats and oars, 
See your dealer, or write for folder. 


KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 


(Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


KING om BOATS 


It will identify you. 


It’s rigid 
Built for long 
standard 


DEPT. F, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


inside the boat. 
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NTERNATIONALLY famous for ‘‘Gold Medal” 
| award of Beauty and Accuracy. The whole 
world is congratulating WALTHAM WATCH 
CO. Horologists pay tribute to its PRECISION 
timekeeping; Art Critics to its loveliness. Truly a 
triumph of exquisiteness, rare designing, MAR- 
VELOUS accuracy. We have sold hundreds to 
stage and screen stars and prominent women. 
They are DELIGHTED with it. 


ASE IS A GEM OF ARTISTRY—WHITE 


GOLD FILLED—guaranteed 25 years—su- 
perbly carved—a JOY to behold! Smart TON- 
NEAU shape that every woman loves. MOVE- 


MENT contains 7 GENUINE Ruby Jewels, and 
advanced horological improvements! Delivered in 
beautiful gift box. Regular price $35. $ 75 
| Our price for Christmas Season ONLY 2 , 
to gain thousands of new friends.... 


Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 
See it! Examine it! Test it for 10 days! If satisfied, 
after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL you may pay at rate of 


$4 A MONTR 


or,tf youwishto paycashafter 10 
DAYS, take $1.95 Discount and 


send check or money order for 25 


ORDER for Xmas NOW! Avoid delays in mails. 
Send NO money—only the Coupon TODAY! 


Wil Wn 







2 Generations of Honorable Dealings | 


| ON | 
SN 


Importers and National Mail Order House | 
365 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
For prompt attention address DEPT. 130. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me $27.75 ‘‘Gold 
Medal”’ Waltham Wrist Watch. I enclose NO | 
money, and pay NOTHING to Postman. If I 
am satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I have | 
the privilege of paying for it at the rate of 
$4.00 monthly—or of deducting $1.95 and | 


sending $25.80 in FULL SETTLEMENT. 
Otherwise, I shall return it. 

NAME. isis wastes cnaleehiowe Cus oa aetna Teer | 
ADDRESS 


Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out | 
. NOW! If you wish to tell us something about 
) yourself, it will be appreciated. Yor,.S. 12-25 | 














in Handsome 


FREE! .dian°., ENLARGEMENT !" "ands 


Send us your Kodak films (ANY SIZE), we’ll DE- 
VELOPE FREE and make one print of EACH and 
include FREE colored enlargement in nice folder. 35c 
money order or silver. HOLLYWOOD FILM CO., Kodak 
Dept., Box 1536, Los Angeles, Cal. (Overnight Service) 


DO YOU WANT A 
Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 





TS i hams 


Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


746 


+S WASHINGTON JEWELRY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
XMAS| FOR MOTHER, WIFE, ! 
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Trim as a canoe yet safe for all Sporting purposes. 


A Sportsman’s Craft 


CROMEA Re ELV new, yet having 

won great favor with hunters and 
anglers, the craft illustrated above 
combines the advantages of both canoe 
and rowboat. It is built with a square 
stern with a view to adding an out- 
board motor, thus increasing its cruis- 
ing radius. 

The advantages of such a boat to the 
angler or hunter are numerous. If the 
hunting grounds are so far away as 
ten miles, the hunter should reach them 
in about an hour’s time. Once he has 
reached his shooting grounds he can 
shut down his motor and paddle his 
craft—the combination of noiselessness 
and the color of the craft (which blends 
with natural surroundings) insures the 
maximum of stealth. By natural color 
is meant olive drab, dead grass, or rus- 
set below rub rzails and golden brown 
above; the boats come in these three 
stock colors. 


The canoe easily rides on the water 
like a duck, being very buoyant, so that 
if the water is rather rough it will al- 
ways keep its gunwales well above the 
surface. Besides its buoyancy, the boat 
is noteworthy for its spaciousness of 
deck. 

For bad weather, as in the case of 
duck shooting, the makers supply at 
extra cost a waterproof khaki canvas 
cover with cockpit in same for use over 
the seats. These covers snap on the 


, coaming and cover the entire cockpit of 
ithe boat. 


It should be observed that these 
canoes are of the right size and 
strength to act as yacht tenders or 
dingys. Also, without their outboard 
motors, and with their oarlocks in 
place, they readily act the part of row- 
boats. 

Suppose again that, instead of hunt- 
ing, the occupant of the boat is going 
trolling. The spacious deck enables the 


fisherman to carry all his supplies with- 
out making the load cumbersome. If 
the fisherman should stand up, the craft 
will not capsize. 


Strength has been added and weight 
eliminated by the skilful use of trussed 
sponsons. The ribs, of Maine cedar, 
and planking, of straight - grained 
Oregon cedar, assure flexibility. The 
coamings, which are of full length, the 


cockpit, the deck trim, the seats, 
thwarts and stern board, are all of 
hardwood with a dark oak finish. 
Wherever metal is necessary either 


brass or copper is used. 


These canoes, being only 12 feet long 
and weighing approximately 90 pounds, 
can easily be carried on the side or top 
of a motorcar. They undoubtedly have 
those staunch and peculiar qualities 
which appeal to sportsmen, especially 
hunters and anglers. 





A Useful Christmas Gift 


Ne: optical company has just com- 

pleted a little kit which will be of 
interest to the outdoorsman. It is 
made up of four practical items which 
are of value and make a strong appeal 
to the angler, hunter, and nature lover. 


The kit consists of a handy and prac- 
ticable pocket telescope which has a 
six-power magnification; a durable 
waterproof match box; a compass com- 
bined with a magnifying glass that can 
also be utilized as a burning glass; and 
a scout knife which incorporates all 
the features of a knife necessary for 
the outdoorsman. 

This little kit sells for $5.00, com- 
plete, and is packed in a substantially 
built and attractively colored carton 
with a holiday wrapper that makes it 
a mighty fine item as a Christmas gift. 


It will identify you. 


Air Pistol 
ISTOL target shooting at small cost 
and without danger or noise is 
what the newest air pistol on the mar- 
ket offers. It is of good workmanship, 
accurate, straight shooting, and _ re- 
liable. Also, no license is required, 
which is a great convenience, as all 

owners of firearms know. 

In designing this gun, all precautions 
have been taken to make it safe in the 
hands of the marksman. It is impos- 
sible for the pistol to go off at un- 
expected times; when in open position 
the action is locked, and it cannot pos- 
sibly be discharged. When the air 
pistol is closed, or after firing, it is also 
impossible to open it until it is first 
cocked. A device insures safety: a 
sliding ring on the movable barrel. 

This air pistol uses ammunition which 
costs very little compared to explosives, 
making it practicable to. shoot.a good 
part of the day (in your home if the 
weather is bad) at a minimum of ex- 
pense. The gun shoots BB shot, pellets, 
darts, and a special shot made by the 
manufacturers of the gun. 


HE gun resembles a firearm and is 

trim, sturdy, and well finished. 
There are no non-essentials or decora- 
tions—it is a good little air pistol for 
short range shooting in the home or 
about the house. A a means of keep- 
ing in practice it should prove a valu- 
able and practical adjunct to the 
sportsman. 


Trapper Jim 
By EDWYN SANDYS 


HERE is the lad of school age 

who has not at instant command 
a bushel basketfull of questions con- 
cerning the woods, waters, and ways of 
wild creatures? 

What are muskrats and how can I 
trap them? How can I mount birds? 
There are some fish in the river and 
they never seem to bite. They’re about 
a foot long, shiny white and they have 
red fins. What are they and how can 
I catch them? 

These questions are only a sample. 
All boys are hungry for information 
and the real measure of a book’s worth 
is its capacity to teach. If it enter- 
tains, besides, then it is a valuable 
volume, indeed. 

“Trapper Jim” is exactly of this 
character and it should be owned by 
everyone having growing boys in the 
family. 

It contains 441 pages and is well il- 
lustrated with many helpful line draw- 
ings showing how traps, fishing tackle 
and other outdoor equipment may be 
made. 

Published by the MacMillan Co. 

Price, $1.25. 

Obtainable from the FOREST AND 
STREAM Book Department. 
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ae know they can depend upon du 
Pont powders—every time. With du Pont 
you get greater effective range, better penetra- 
tion, more even spread of shot. 


Du Pont powders are standard. There is no ‘‘just as 
good as du Pont.’’ For 123. years du Pont has held the 
leadership in powder manufacture. 


Du Pont powders are loaded in all standard makes of 
shells. For heavy loads—when you are going after 
large ducks, geese, brant, turkey and grouse—ask for 
shells loaded with DU PONT OVAL—the new powder 
that is from 10% to 15% mote effective than any other 
powder on the market. For medium and light loads 
shoot the old standbys, DU PONT (bulk) or BALLIS- 
TITE (dense). Your dealer will supply you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








Thissichen! 
Be 9 Better Shot Made tor those whe knew and appreciate 


the best. Correct models for every kind 
of shooting, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the original 


long-range wildfowl gun. 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight. Fits most American sporting rifles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Better YourAim 





Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


DX 
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lorida 


T HERE'S a romantic ring to the 
name of this old Spanish city. 


"THERE'S a blending of the six- 

teenth and twentieth centuries. 
The original streets join broad 
boulevards. Quaint coquina homes 
and great modern structures. And 
there’s Fort Marion, the City Gates 
and numerous other historic land- 
marks. 


PREDOMINANCE of sunshine 
and brisk breezes from the sea 
produces a year ’round Spring, 
with a climate for happy living. 


MODERN day sports and attrac- 
tions are in no way limited. 
Two famous golf courses. 


Bathing, Fishing, Sailing and 
Water Sports in Ocean, Bay, 
and Waterways 
Hundreds of miles of pictur- 
esque motor roads and an ocean 
beach speedway, 400 feet wide. 


Parks and avenues of tropical 
charm. 


DIVERSIFIED sports program 
under supervision of profes- 
sional director. 


MacDonald’s Highlander Band 


January to April 


Ponce De Leon Celebration 
April 6, 7, 8, 1926 
Three Days’ Historical Pageant 


Gorgeous hotels, handsome homes 
and apartments of every size for 
winter or permanent occupancy. 
Investment possibilities with logi- 
cal basic values, not inflated. 


Right on the famous East Coast, 
with excellent railroad facilities 
and good motor roads. 


For information and booklet, 
address 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


of 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
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A Cooking Outfit for the 
Back Packer 


Compact and Efficient, It Fills the 
Requirements of the Woodsman 


By E. K. HARDEN 


HE woodsman who carries his 
af: pack on his back requires light- 

ness and compactness, yet he 
wants his cooking and eating utensils 
large enough to make mess a pleasure 
rather than a juggling feat. The ex- 
tremely small, lightweight outfits are 
alright for a week-end outing, but after 
two or three days in the wilderness, 
the novelty of baking bread or frying 
a mess of fish in a six-inch pan soon 
wears off and it is not long before the 
camper wishes he had some honest-to- 
goodness dishes. 

Having tried most of the outfits now 
on the market and finding them either 
too small, bulky, difficult to clean or 
not having enough useful pieces, the 
outfit described below was assembled 
with the idea of overcoming most of 
these objections. 

The frying pan is a light steel affair, 





Two-man kit. 


10 inches in diameter across the top 
and 9 inches across the bottom. The 
handle folds across the bottom, but is 
rigid when extended and is so arranged 
that a stick may be inserted to make 
a handle of any length. Some home 
assembled outfits make use of the army 
mess kit, but as the hinged handle does 
not lock, flap jack flopping is impos- 
sible and the oval shape does not per- 
mit bread to be properly turned when 
baking before an open fire. A three- 
quart milk pan and a one-quart pud- 
ding pan, both of aluminum, were next 
purchased. The milk pan is 9 inches 
in diameter and 3 inches high, and the 
pudding pan is 7 inches in diameter 
and 2% inches high. Ata cost of $1.09 
a tinner put folding bails on both 
pans. In packing, the smaller pan nests 
in the larger and both in the frying 
pan. Over all this is inverted a 10- 
inch mountain pie pan, 1% inches high. 





One-man kit. 


This may be either of tin or aluminum. 
An open handle tin cup, fork and table- 
spoon completes the outfit. Be sure 
to use tin or granite cups as the heat 
conductivity of aluminum makes it al- 
most impossible to drink a hot. liquid 
from an aluminum cup. For the same 
reason some prefer tin plates to alu- 
minum. The sheath knife is carried 
on the belt. Such accessories as salt 
and pepper shakers, tea ball, ete., may 
be carried in the small pan, while the 
dish towel is stowed away between the 
frying pan and the large pan. A half 
pint friction top varnish can just fits 
in the tin cup and makes an excellent 
container for the match supply, and 
being in the cooking out, you have them 
when you want them. A carrying case 
may be made by sewing together two 
pieces of canvas 13 inches wide and 
15 inches long, rounded on the bottom. 


HE dimensions of the outfit when 

packed is 10 inches in diameter 
and 8 inches high. It was purposely 
made broad and flat. This shape makes 
it easy to pack and the large surface 
of the pans causes the food to heat 
more quickly and makes them ‘more 
stable when resting on the logs of a 
hunters fire. The mountain pie pan has 
a capacity of 1% pints and may be 











Packed. 


It will identify you. 


used as a vessel to cook soup in, should 
a shortage of dishes occur. 

If there are two in the party, nest 
an additional plate over the top and 
a cup in the inside. This kit seems to 
fill the bill as a light-weight one- or 
two-man outfit. 


Wants a Smaller Bag Limit 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE hunting season began in North 
Dakota on Sept. 16, but the weather 
has been so very dry that game is 
hard to get. Nearly all the sloughs 
and pond holes in the state are bone 
dry, and the ducks have gone away, 
presumably over into Minnesota, where 
the lakes are numerous. This has been 
the dryest August in the 88 years of 
the records of the weather bureau; had 
practically no rain at all the entire 
month. 
In this neighborhood we have waged 
a persistent war on crows, and in con- 
sequence prairie chickens are more nu- 
merous than usual. Of course they are 
hard to secure as it is unlawful to 
hunt with dogs in this state, but the 
no-dog law is a great blessing never- 
theless. Formerly sportsmen came out 
of the towns with dogs and guns and 
swept the prairie clean of all game, 
but now they do not do it so easily, 
and the game has a better chance, and 
it’s a mighty good thing too. I like 
to see game alive better than I do 
dead, and it seems to me when a man 
kills a bird he should be willing to 
contribute enough to raise two in its 
place. I believe the daily bag limit 
is too high on all sorts of game. Three 
prairie chickens and five ducks is 
enough for any man, and enough to 
make a feast for any family. Also 
there should be a season limit, limiting 
the number one man can take during 
the open season, and it should not be 
over five times the bag limit for one 
day. It is high time this nation ceased 
to squander its natural resources. 
a" J. P. WHITTEMORE, 
Galesburg, N. D. 


Likes Western Articles 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


LEASE find enclosed a money or- 

der for $2.00, the cost of a year’s 
subscription for your most valuable 
magazine. I enjoy reading it so much 
I can scarcely wait for each month to 
come so I can get a new number. I 
am a great lover of hunting and fish- 
ing. 

I think Dr. L. A. Steeves of Oregon 
wrote a very interesting article about 
his buck hunting and I like it a lot. 

Being a Westerner myself I enjoy 
stories about that section. Best wishes 
to FOREST AND STREAM. 

Dea bE ALLOCKs 
Bayalusa, La. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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Won't Break, thats Sure! \ 


It’s a New STANLEY SUPER Vac and safely takes care 4 
of every drop. ‘te 
Miles from home—hunting, fishing, motoring or boat- 
ing, or on some other pleasure-bent—and thirsty. How 
aggravating to find that some jolt or jar has broken 
your vacuum bottle, and ruined or lost its liquid con- 
tents. There is no need of risking such disappoint- 
ment now. 


The NEW STANLEY SUPER VAC is guaranteed to 
safely carry your favorite beverage—hot or cold. 


Within the last few months a recently 
developed process has made possible an 
improved, efficient, all-steel bottle, which 
permits an absolute triple guarantee— _¥ 
that it will retain temperature—that it |\s 
will not break or leak. The first cost is 
the last cost. 


“Out-of-Door-Cookery” containing valuable 
recipes for camp cooking and picnic 
luncheons sent Free upon request. 


STANLEY INSULATING CO. 
Dept. T. Great Barrington, Mass. 


STANLEY 
SUPERVAC 


Me New non-breakable Vacuum Bottle 
with the Triple Guarantee 











The Gunowner’s Manual 


AMATEUR GUNSMITHING 


By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner of 
a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. ‘There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 
appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, the 
removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 
which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to ready 
and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man who knows 
his stuff. Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Book Department 
Forest and Stream, 




















221 WEST 57 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 















Tree Book 
By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


A popular guide to a knowledge of the 
trees of North America and to their uses 
and cultivation. 

589 pages. Colored Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 West 57th St. 


HIGH GRADE SPORTING 
AND TARGET RIFLES 


of utmost accuracy, power, beauty and balance; built to 
order and also in stock. Specially designed fine quality 
equipment which spells comfort for the hunter and camper. 
Eiderdown sleeping robes. Illustrated eirculars. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 235,Fst,39th Street 


d NEW YORK, N 
New York, N. Y. 5 minutes from Grand Central Station 


749 
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POWERFUL 
na bvench Binoculars 
Snported 


rect 


lade t 
Phyo: 


6X25. 
HAWKES STEREO. 





Please understand these are 
the HAWKSIGHT binoculars 
—not war-salvage nor mili- 
tary refuse, but FINE glasses 
GUARANTEED by us. who 
A have been established here 
y since 1870. 

Judge HAWKSIGHT Binoculars 
through two weeks trial wholly at 
our risk.. We refund full price and pay return charges 
in case you are disappointed in them—but you WON’T 
be. You mever used better binoculars. Prove it! 


Extremely POWERFUL 

8-Power, high - relief (stereoscopic), brilliant clarity 
even in poor light, because HAWKSIGHT uses finest 
and best achromatic prisms. Field at 1,000 yards 
110 yards. Each eye-piece adjusts separately for 
varying visions. Hinged frame, ruggedly built, yet 
light weight— ONLY 25 OUNCES including real 
leather plush-lined case and _ strap. 


Not Only for Sporting Use 


Take HAWKSIGHT along in the car; to 
ball games, athletic meets, golf tourneys, 
races, all outdoor pastimes. TRY THEM 
AT NIGHT — amazing! Gunners, guides, 
hikers, know them as ideal. 

Your Money STAYS Yours 
Deposit only $23.75 during two weeks test 
(includes carriage charges). Full re- 
fund, and return charges paid by us, if 
you say so. No risk for you whatever. 
Send check today for rush delivery. 


A.K.HAWKES CoO. 


33-M Whitehall St. Atlanta, Ga. 











THE SPORTSMEN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


will make a wonderful addition to a 
sportsman’s library. This volume, hand- 
somely bound in flexible leather, gilt let- 
tered, contains a complete and compre- 
hensive treatise on outdoor subjects, 
Camping, Woodcraft, Guns and Ammuni- 
tion—Dogs, their care in health and treat- 
ment in disease—Fishing, how, when and 
where—tackle and kits for fly and bait 
casting, facts that will enable you to at- 
tain a complete mastery of the art of 
angling. A book of useful suggestions, 
any one of which would justify its pub- 
lication. 

Given free with a three-year subscrip- 


tion to FOREST AND STREAM, $4.50. 
Address 
FOREST AND STREAM 


Dept. C, 221 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











American Game Birds 
By CHESTER A. REED 


It is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification 
of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are 
faithfully depicted by the colored pictures, 
and the text gives considerable idea of theiz 
habits and tells where they are to be found 
at different seasons of the year. 


56 pages, Colored Illustrations, Cloth 50 cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


750 
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Casting Flies in the Rushes 


Useful Tips for the Bass Angler 


By ALBERT E. ANDREWS 


OW do you fish a fly for lake 
H bass—over the deep beds of po- 

tamogeton, on the shallow bars 
of sand and gravel, about the dock and 
lily pads, or over the beds of marl? 
Is it shallow or deep water for you? 
And do you argue the question at 
length as you fish with your comrade 
of the outdoors? 

The answer to these questions will 
vary with the individual and his ex- 
perience. My own idea is that a bass, 
hungry for bugs, works as near the 
bank as he can, with safety. The 
largemouth of the lakes is invariably 
watchfully waiting beneath an over- 
hanging tree where gray. palmers are 
likely to drop into the water, about lily 
pads and dock where there are dragon 
flies and frogs, on the shallow marl 
beds where shore minnows abound, and 
in the rushes where insects pause at 
times and offer a target for the leap- 
ing fish. I have watched a dragon fly 
trying to pull himself up the stem of 
an aquatic plant while little sunfish 
took turns snapping and tugging at 
him. Ordinarily your bass likes the 
vegetation that strikes out above the 
water, the overhanging foliage of the 
banks, and the bare marl spaces be- 
tween pickerel weeds. One of my most 
successful places is the reeds—not the 
growth of one particular lake, but the 
growths of many of them where I have 
fished with flies and not in vain. 


HERE is no time of the season 

when the rushes are without re- 
ward. One competent angler told me 
they yield only “shore bass,” but he 
and I heard a many-pounder flop far 
back in the growth of dock when we 
were fishing deeper water. I have 
been told that no large bass are taken 
near the bank—told that by men who 
never fished the rushes. But I keep 
right on fishing them. 


Almost any bass bug will get re- 
sults in such water if he has faith in 
it. I have used plain yellow, pure 
black, glossy brown, white-and-green, 
yellow-and-green, red-and-yellow, or- 
ange-and-black—these in cork bugs of 
varying makes. I have also used the 
corkless kinds with results just as good. 
It is not the lure that makes the dif- 
ference in every case—though often 
that is an important factor—but the 
method of approach, the skill of the 
cast and your faith in the bug. 


The first of these three is important. 
It means stalking. It is not only fish- 





not rowing but 


ing but hunting; 
stealth. 

Once the man at the oars aroused 
my sympathy. 

“Let me take the boat for a while,” 
I asked, for the tenth time. 

“Now looky here,’ was his stubborn 
reply; “any damned fool can fish, but 
it takes a hen of a good man to row 
a boat.” 

He spoke the emphatic truth. Yet, 
it takes more than a fool to fish intelli- 
gently. 


[a rowing into the rushes, the best 
way is to have a stealthy, slow, 
noiseless oarsman who will pole the 
boat through inch by inch at a time 
and let it rest at the right time and 
correct position. Lacking that rare in- 
dividual, the best way is to paddle your 
own craft. You will find open spaces 
in the rushes sometimes five or ten 
vards in extent. Stop within casting 
distance of these. If you are fishing 
at sundown the breeze probably will be 
light or lacking. Therefore the fric- 
tion of the rushes will anchor the boat. 
Keep your back cast high so that it 
will not strike the rushes behind you 
and break your rod. Drop the lure 
in the open space. Let it rest a short 
while. Then make the rod tip tremble 
slightly, sending a little vibration down 
to the fly. If bass are feeding, this 
stands many chances of a strike. 


Another good cast is made with the 
aid of a bending rush. Let the fly set- 
tle over one of these, Then draw it 
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up so that it hangs suspended in the 
air. Now work it slowly over the rush. 
Get set to strike when the fly drops 
to the surface of the water; for this 
is a most tantalizing trick. I call this 
the “rush” cast. It is used in many 
other situations, as a steep bank with 
overhanging grasses, the limb of a tree 
or a rock projecting above the water. 
The risk is double: first, that a fish 
will seize the lure on the far side of 
the projection, which is sometimes awk- 
ward; second, that the hook will catch 
when the bug is dragged back. 
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HERE is another trick about cast- 
ing that is worth remembering and 





practicing. I call it the “spat” cast, Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC a Ss 
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Minnesota. He did not call attention 
to it, and as I had used a fly rod much 
longer than he, I have never mentioned 
it to him, not wishing to let him know 
I was taking a lesson. But I watched 
carefully and with a little practice 
found it was really easy to execute. 
It results in a spat when the lure 
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good for certain types of bugs, includ- 
ing the yellow kinds that may be mis- 
taken for frogs, or the mouse and 
minnow varieties of fly rod lures. 

The cast is made with a shortened 
line. The fly is lifted from the water 
with the palm of the hand up, and is 
returned to the water with the back 
of the hand up, the fly being low on 
the retrieve and high on the return, 
and the rod tip describing a circle in 
the air. 


Shooting Ducks With a 
Movie Camera 
(Continued from page 712) 


for the camera in the reeds, but, while 
Morris, Tash and I were away gather- 
ing the quill grass, the tripod was 
steadily sinking in the oozy mud, and 
when we returned it was down to the 
aluminum head. A few minutes more 
and our precious instrument would 
have been swallowed up altogether. 
That was enough of that sort of thing. 
We tugged the punt into position and 
set up the camera in the bottom. 

This arrangement put us up rather 
high, for Tash had to stand up to turn 
the crank, but by exercising no in- 
considerable ingenuity Morris managed 
to make a satisfactory blind out of the 
longest grass he could gather. At the 
same time he was able to insure Tash a 
good field of view. 

When we got properly set up at last 
we breathed a sigh of relief and pre- 
pared for action. 

Nothing but marsh and sky. Sud- 
denly, as if blown up from nowhere, 
a score of black dots appeared on our 
right. The flock bent in toward us, 
then veered away again. But four 
changed their minds, and curving into 
the wind came slanting down on the 
decoys. 


S they settled, Jackson rose, and 

they were up again in a moment. 

Bang, bang went the guns and two 
birds came hurtling down. 

“Closed up just like a book,” as our 
guide oppositely remarked. 

There were two or three perform- 
ances of a similar nature, and from 
these we endeavored to work out our 
approximate field for “shooting” — 
most difficult task—as anyone who has 
tried to photograph a small object sail- 
ing in toward his camera on any old 
angle at forty or fifty miles an hour 
will be forced to admit. We took about 
a dozen shots to make sure of getting 
just what we wanted, using our four 
and six-inch lenses to get a close-up 
effect. Development of the negative 
later on showed that we had been fully 
successful in only two instances. One 
of the finest shots of all is a flock of 
canvas-backs coming into the decoys. 
When the sun is hitting them right, 


there is a sheen from their bodies like 
burnished silver. We were fated not 
to get this picture on the marshes, but 
outside on the bay later on we were 
able to get some very good shots of 
them. 


N interesting picture was obtained 

as a consequence of some futile 

efforts we made to get slow-motion ef- 
fects of the shooting. 

Every time that Tash tried to get up 
speed for the ‘“slow-motion” the noise 
of the cranking frightened away the 
birds. 

The first few attempts were made 
with teal flying in. Just as we were 
about to give it up as hopeless three 
red-legged black ducks arrived on the 
scene. They were just coming down 
nicely with wings set when the intol- 
erable noise of the cranking began. 
Immediately they threw themselves 
back much in the manner of a swim- 
mer who reverts to “treading” water 
from the breast stroke, tumbled over, 
and made off with the speed of arrows 
down wind. 

“They’re flaring,’ pronounced Mor- 
ris. “It’s only them black ducks that 
act like that.” 

With a little patience we were able 
to get several shots of this phenomenon. 

At four-thirty Jackson took in his 
decoys and gathered up his “shoot.” It 
was a long way back to the cottages, 
and it is not good business to be caught 
out on the marsh after dark. 

Evenings on the marshes are almost 
inconceivably magnificent. There is a 
desolate grandeur about a great stretch 
of fenland that only the desert can 
match. There, however, darkness 
rushes swiftly in, while, in our north- 
ern latitudes, the twilight endures long 
enough for every subtle change in form 
and color to manifest itself. 


S we were poled steadily homeward 

one of the eagles we had seen in 
the morning passed us quite close, fly- 
ing westward. 

What a closing scene, for our picture! 
If only we could get him silhouetted 
against the sinking sun! But our 
friend failed to “rise” to the occasion. 
Perhaps, just to show us that he was 
a free-lance upon whom we had no 
managerial strings he changed his 
course aS we were getting the camera 
ready, and flew off to the northward 
in the direction of the mainland shore. 

Long strings of canvas-backs were 
now coming in from the lake where, 
much to the ire of Jackson and possi- 
bly other shooters, they had been dis- 
porting themselves all day. We fo- 
cussed the camera upon them and got 
a substitute for our eagle, consoling 
ourselves with the thought that, per- 
haps, after all, it made a more suit- 
able conclusion to a duck picture. 
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As we were recording these final im- 
pressions Jackson glared up angrily 
into the sky. 

“Just as we’ve got to quit these birds 
come back again,” he cried wrathfully. 
“Never mind, I’ll have some of you to- 
morrow,” and he looked down with 
something like contempt upon what 
Tash and myself considered was an 
exceptionally good bag. 


A Blue Quail Hunt in 
New Mexico 
(Continued from page 733) 


bagging of a few birds always whet our 
desire for more? We crossed over to 
the westerly range of hills, a distance 
of about a mile, and carried the war 
into new territory. This new ground 
was more extensive than that which 
we first hunted, but it didn’t seem to 
contain any greater number of birds. 
We had plenty of time to meditate on 
the hardships of blue-quail hunting be- 
fore turning up another covey. How- 
ever, our steady beating of the hills 
and draws was eventually rewarded by 
a fine covey of birds which did their 
best to give us a high grade of enter- 
tainment. In this they succeeded and 
the few birds added to the slowly fill- 
ing bag were well earned. A further 
expenditure of shoe leather and energy 
gained us a chance at a fresh covey 
from which we got a few more birds. 
During the day we had had astonish- 
ingly poor luck in finding singles after 
scattering a covey. In each case the 


wily birds seemed to hot-foot it away |- 


clear out of the country. 


IME had been flying and the after- 

noon was well advanced when we 
finally stopped to take stock of our sit- 
uation. So far we had covered, at a 
conservative estimate, about twelve 
miles of hard going over the rough 
country, and each of us had fourteen 
birds to show for our efforts. This 
was a fair result and we were satis- 
fied, in fact we had to be as it was 
time to think about catching the after- 
noon train home. We found ourselves 
about five miles north of the flag sta- 
tion at which we were to take the 
train, and a glance at our watches 
showed us that we would have to do 
some steady hiking to make it. 

We struck south, following the open 
country near the railroad as the go- 
ing was easier and there was a possi- 
bility of walking up a bird or two 
which we had driven from the hills as 
we hunted northward. As I trudged 
steadily along I soon noticed, at a short 
distance ahead, a bare, sandy patch of 
ground some fifty feet in diameter in 
the center of which sat what looked re- 
markakly like a quail. I dismissed the 
idea as foolish, as no quail would re- 
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main in plain view, and let me get 
within a hundred yards, without mak- 
ing an effort to escape. Still, as I ap- 
proached, the object took on more and 
more the aspect of a blue quail, and 
soon there was no doubt. 


9 Pee not fifteen feet away in 

that bare open spot, stood a quail 
with his head under his wing, appar- 
ently sound asleep. I stood for some 
moments in astonishment, then ap- 
proached quietly until I stood within 
two feet of the bird. Still he didn’t 
move. I leaned over and got my hand 
within a few inches of the bird, think- 
ing to pick him up. That didn’t seem 
to be quite a square deal and I checked 
my impulse though it would have been 
easy to seize him. Still the quail re- 
mained oblivious of my presence. I 
finally walked away a few paces and 
coughed. Up came the head and a 
most comical look of astonishment was 
painted in the eyes of the bird. He 
looked steadily at me for a moment, 
ran around in a circle, stopped and 
looked again, ran wildly about again 
for a turn or two and after a final stop 
and stare at me he took wing. I let 
him get fairly away and then brought 
him down with a fair shot. 

Was this not a fitting end to a good 
hunt? He was my fifteenth bird, still 
ten below the then legal bag limit, but 
I was content. This last bird gave me 
more pleasure than all of the other 
fourteen in the bag, simply because of 
the unusual ease with which he was 
taken. As I hurried on to catch the 
train, I thought of those lines by 
Wordsworth: 


“Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking?” 


Thus it is with hunting. The things 
which come to us “out of a secret and 
mysterious generosity” without any 
effort on our part confer a greater 
thrill than those which come as a re- 
sult of strenuous endeavor. 





Are We Overlooking the 
30-.40P 
(Continued from page 730) 


500 pounds is using a first-class car- 
tridge and one which should give no 
trouble at all from blown primers, gas 


| leakage, or sticking shells. 


The reason the .30-1906 is developing 
slightly higher velocities than the 
.30-.40 is because it is regularly loaded 
to give 10,000 pounds higher pressure 
and not because the shell is any bet- 
ter. If we had just one really mod- 
ern rifle for the .30-.40 that shell could 
also be speeded up to give higher vel- 
ocities with, of course, higher pres- 
sures. There are a lot of woodchuck 


shooters who would be glad to know 
that they can get nearly 3100 f. s. 
velocity in the Krag with a perfectly 
safe pressure of less than 42,000 
pounds. They can do exactly the same 
thing with the 7.62 Russian as well. 


fhe who has ever shot a Krag 

at rapid fire or offhand :f the Krag 
happened to have a good trigger pull, 
is almost certain to prefer it to the 
Springfield for such shooting. It had 
less kick—appreciably so, much less 
muzzle blast on account of its six inches 
more barrel; it was faster to operate 
both because it had less recoil and a 
much faster bolt, and because the long 
thin. barrel settled down better. 


What ruined the mid-range shooting 
reputation of the Krag was war am- 
munition. Get a good Krag and use 
180 hand-loaded cartridges in it and 
up to 600 yards it will shoot right 
along with most any rifle. When a 
man gets out of the 20-inch bull he 
has no one to blame but himself and 
that, by the way, is about twice the 
accuracy of the average sporting am- 
munition. 

Super-accuracy is not, as many seem 
to think, the result of high velocities 
or high breech pressures. The most 
accurate 300 yard cartridges ever 
tested in public in this country is this 
year’s International 300 metre Frank- 
ford Arsenal load which consist of 37.5 
grains of HiVel and the government’s 
172 grain, 9°, boat-tail bullet in the 
-30-1906 shell. In the 24-inch barrel 
of the Springfield it develops 2200 f. s. 
velocity with a pressure of only 29,500 
pounds per square inch. The corre- 
sponding load can be developed for the 
.30-.40. The same bullet and powder 
charge in the shorter .30-.40 cartridge 
when shot in the long Krag barrel gives 
325 f. s. higher velocity and a perfectly 
normal Krag pressure of 42,220 lbs. 

As a matter of fact this is a .30-.30 
load in ballistics but which makes a fine 
target load in either .30-.40 or .30-1906. 
Such a charge has practically no dis- 
turbing recoil in a target rifle, it would 
develop no metal fouling to speak of 
with any type of modern bullet jacket, 
not a trace of poor extraction, gas leak- 
age or weakness, and be a peach of an 
all-around match cartridge for most 
any .30 calibre shell. But the charge, 
of course, would have to be regulated 
to give about 2200 f. s. velocity. If 
the regular International Springfield 
powder load be shot in a short shell 
both velocity and pressure would nat- 
urally be increased. 


T seems unfortunate that the old Krag 
shell is still “.30 and unmarried.” It 
needs a good bolt action rifle and a 
properly chambered barrel to show the 
world its full possibilities. 
The .300 Savage is practically the 
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.30-.40-.150 made with a rimless instead 
of a rimmed head. Its powder content 
is slightly different, but not enough to 
worry about in a general discussion of 
widely different cartridges. It seems 
too bad that such a really splendid and 
to all intents and purposes, modern 
shell as the .30-.40 never was fitted to 
a first class bolt action target rifle. 
That is all it needs to make its 
reputation. 


The Fighting Amberjack of 
Florida 


(Continued from page 713) 
speed on for another few hundred 
yards. 

Coral at last! 

We bait with grunts and try it there. 
One of the fellows brings up a red 
grouper, not a great deal bigger than 
the bait, and on his heels, another 
brings a grouper of ten or twelve 
pounds. Some of the other boats ar- 
rive. Everybody is getting groupers. 
We move on. 

As we approach the next stopping 
place, we find that one of the boats 
has already arrived. Lines are being 
baited, and as we are ready to throw 
the anchor over, Jim Coad gives a 
shout. There are four rods on that 
other boat, and as we look up, we see 
four men struggling with four amber- 
jacks. 


IVE minutes later, Jim Coad -has 

one, and works for twenty minutes, 
finally saving him despite the fact he 
wrapped the line around our anchor 
rope. 

“This grunt of mine is so lively,” I 
am saying, “that I keep thinking I 
have a strike’—and then a brickhouse 
seemed to have lodged on my hook. 

But I lost him—with the hook and 
the bigger portion of the wire leader. 
My friend Coad cited the fact I was 
holding my reel handle, and I resolved 
not to make that error again. 

Other boats came up. The great 
school of amberjack went from boat 
to boat, it appeared. Everybody was 
busy, then a lull. Jim Coad told the 
boys to beat the water with their rods, 
which they did—and then Jim and 
Jack and I had strikes simultaneously. 
The fish had apparently come to inves- 
tigate the cause of the excitement. 

Never have I worked harder, I be- 
lieve, than for the next fifteen minutes. 
There was no doubt in my mind as to 
who would win. Perhaps the amber- 
jack felt the same way about it. But 
I have survived to tell the tale. He 
lost. 


OST of the rods on those boats 
are ordinary bamboo § affairs, 
about ten feet long, good and heavy, 
wrapped at frequent intervals with 
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strong cotton cord. But my sparring 
partner bent that rod so that the tip 
touched the water time and time again, 
and though I thumbed the reel with all 
my strength, he would often take addi- 
tional line. I would pump him up and 
reel a few times, believing that I could 
bring him out at last, then off he would 
go to the bottom. again. 

Jack Hall helped me out with him 
when I did finally whip him, but he 
would not use the gaff—those fourteen 
pounds of glittering silver and gray 
were too beautiful to be gaffed, the boy 
felt. He was right. 

Jim Coad had his bait out, and had 
another strike. He had done it before, 
you see. Then I made the great mis- 
take. I immediately baited again, and 
no sooner was my grunt fairly well 
down before another ton of bricks 
seemed to fall upon my rod. I struck, 
and had him. 


NE of the boats, with the news-reel 

man aboard, came up. ‘Keep him 
in the water for a while!” the photog- 
rapher shouted. But he did not need 
to say that, for I was already tired. 
After several fruitless efforts to bring 
him up, Jack Hall offered to help. ‘No,’ 
I said, “I’ll win, I’ll let that amber- 
jack do the work.” That is what I did. 
I kept him from getting a straight line, 
and all I endeavored to do, for some 
minutes, was to recover as much line 
as he took on his rushes. Then started 
the pumping-up process, and he fought 
all the way to the surface. 

He was four pounds heavier than my 
first one. 

We got him into the box and I sat 
down to get my wind. I asked Jack 
Hall if he were absolutely sure an 
amberjack would leave a dead grunt 
alone. He believed that was so. And 
I baited for a while with a dead one, 
hoping for a grouper or a snapper— 
nearly anything other than an amber- 
jack. 


HAT was a good piece of luck, too, 
for I was enabled to give undi- 
vided attention to a boy of twelve or 
thirteen, on the boat next to ours, who 
just then got a terrific strike. He was 
game, and knew what he was about. 
He buried the hook with a jerk, then 
endeavored to thumb the reel, but the 
amberjack ran right ahead. The little 
fellow finally stopped him, then the 
fish gave a lunge that took the kid half 
way over the rail. The boy was laugh- 
ing, then. But before long, his expres- 
sion changed. He was getting tired. 
Five minutes later, the lad’s father, 
Mr. Gilbert, of St. Petersburg, took the 
rod, and worked half an -hour to get 
the big fellow out—and he weighed 
forty pounds. 
I continued to bait with the dead 
grunt. This I confided to Jim Coad, 
who laughed and told me about a 
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Have You Shot the 
L. C. SMITH 
LONG RANGE GUN 


chambered for the 
new 3-inch shell? 


a clean hill 


IKE some unseen hand 

that reaches up, up— 

80 yards up—and 

stops them in their whizz- 

ing flight, the L. C. Smith 

Long Range Gun brings 
them down. 

If you haven't shot this 
gun and the new high- 
power shell, you haven't 
experienced one of the 
greatest thrills in gunning 
—clean kills at great dis- 
tances. 

For an informative 
booklet on better guns, 
write us for Catalog M-319. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
McDonald & Linforth 
Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. . 
Export Office 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 








U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER-& LUGER Arms 
Long Latin, Repairing. ‘ 

Rifles, Shotguhs, Over and Unders, 

Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 

Ammunition, Zeiss Binoculars. 

(Il. Catalog 25cts 4n *Stamps, 

A. F. STGEGER, Inc. 

224 East 42nd Ney York 



















‘Write today for FREE copy of New 1926 

Catalog. It will save you real money on 

Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Outdoor and Athletic 

‘Supplies. All Brand New—Fully Guaranteed. 

SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT CO 
pt. 34 


1418 Vine Street. CINCINNATI 









Nitro Powder Solve 


N29 


BEINGS the bore of your shotgun or rifle through the 
season bright as ever. Gets the deadly primer salt, 
all powder stain. Removes leading. and jacket metal. 
Sample for 10c stamp. 
Oil the working parts with Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
At your Dealer's. Write us for Free Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(41) 
(Designed and built by Ole Evinrude) 
Quick Detachable 


RowboatMotor¢ | 


Powerful, Light Weight, Speedy, 
Quiet Running,Practically Vibra- |} 
tionless. Starts on aquarter turn. 

Easilycarried with you anywhere |i 
you go. No rowing,no work,no bother. } 
Just ride and enjoy the greatest of i 
water sports. Slow down for fishing. ; 
Speed up for racing. Great power. 


Write for FREE Catalo 
describing all the new features, espe i 
cially the famous Propello Pump. Only {i 
Elto has it. Write today. : 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. Dept. 11 “<= 


Evinrude 


Ole 5 Pron. 
Manf’rers Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 






















Merry Christmas 
and Good Health 





The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations of the 
United States 
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friend of his from Philadelphia, a phy- 
sician weighing 220 pounds, and very 
strong, who was fifty per cent. more 
indiscreet than I—who baited a third 
time into a school of amberjack on a 
day when they were running from 30 
to 50 pounds. He landed the third one 
after a tussle of more than thirty min- 
utes, then sank into a chair. He told 
the guide to take the fish off and to 
put the rod away—that he believed he 
had had enough fishing for an entire 
life time in that one busy hour. 

It was afternoon, now, and every- 
body in the fleet either had his fill of 
fishing or was drowsy with too much 
fried chicken, and most of us sat talk- 
ing, except the guides. They kept at 
it, for a thirty-pound amberjack brings 
around $2 and it isn’t hard work to 
bring them in with the heavy hand- 
lines the guides use. It is merely a 
question of brawn. 

As I look back at it now, I’d like to 
drop a grunt overboard and feel that 
bolt of lightning at the other end of 
my line—but I had enough that day— 
and what a grand and glorious feeling 
to get enough fighting of that kind! 


Denizens of the Deep 
(Continued from page 722) 


is hot, ashore. Many men, retired from 
business, make the trip almost daily 
throughout the season and such experi- 
enced old hands gain renown and re- 
sults in getting lots of fish, much to 
the envy of the beginners. It is esti- 
mated that there are at least 10,000 
salt water anglers round and about 
greater New York and nearby Jersey 
towns who take advantage of the many 
craft of all sizes which ply the waters 
over the various big steamers which 
have been wrecked only a short dis- 
tance from land. 


HE Cholera Banks have been well 

known as a choice fishing ground 
since the great plague, indeed the name 
was first applied from the fact that 
during the cholera epidemic many 
people fled from the stricken city to 
dwell in ships just outside the bay. 
Having nothing to do for a pastime 
they started fishing and to their amaze- 
ment the catch was astonishingly large. 
Since that time it has remained so and 
is perhaps the finest fishing ground in 
the world. This is due to the fact that 
the ocean bed at a reasonable depth 
(about forty feet) and many miles in 
extent is covered with various species 
of shell fish upon which the different 
game fish find ample feed. 

Most deep sea anglers will tell you 
their favorite of all is the blackfish 
perhaps because they catch more of 
| them and they are quite gamy and an 


excellent table dish. They are exclus- 
ively a summer fish though not migra- 
tory. After the water is cold they crawl 
into the crevices of rocks and among 
the wrecks where they lie dormant 
through the winter, taking no food, as 
their vital functions are entirely or 
partially suspended. To be successful 
in fishing the tackle must be strong, 
especially the hooks, which are espe- 
cially made for this fish of a stout wire, 
small narrow bend to be easily taken 
in their small, bony mouth; their spe- 
cial feature is a strong double bite and 
powerful rapid surge away after being 
hooked. 


HE fluke is another favorite both 

for its gaminess and food qualities. 
They are aften caught of unusual size 
—twelve or fourteen pounds in weight. 
Our fluke is the same species as the 
British turbot; though highly prized 
it is comparatively scarce in their 
waters in comparison with the abund- 
ant supply on the Atlantic Coast from 
Maine to the Potomac. In the vicinity 
of New York it is caught from the 
middle of June until September when 
it is replaced by the smaller flat fish. 
The flounder, when caught in deep 
water, is much larger than those cap- 
tured in the inner bays both in early 
spring and late fall. The fluke has a 
big mouth and it is necessary to use 
a large powerful hook snelled on wire 
or heavy twisted gut for it is no child’s 
play to heave these heavy kicking fish 
from the water on the deck. 

The fastidious dry fly man has no 
ground whatever to sneer at salt water 
angling for the joy in the game and 
skill required is to my mind equally 
fascinating. You may do a little play- 
ing and fancy work with bass and trout 
on fine tackle, but you cannot do the 
same from a rocking boat at sea—what 
you must do is haul the captive in as 
soon as possible or you loose the prize 
—and it must be done with considerable 
strength of arm, too. 


Ip: all the varied branches of our 

favorite sport the expert deep sea 
angler commands respect though his 
rod may well be compared with a 
policeman’s “billy,” his line of sufficient 
strength to hang himself and his reel 
to a frying pan. Such tackle is the 
solution of the problem to get fish safe 
on the upper deck. 

It is not necessary to describe in de- 
tail what tackle to use or the method 
employed. Take a boat some day, sum- 
mer or winter, for inspection and visual 
instruction. You will be enlightened 
and learn far more from what you get 
than from written advice. You will 
be converted to go again, indeed, per- 
haps the captain will supply tackle, 
bait and advice; it all depends on the 
attitude you take. 
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FRANK WINCH 


Formerly Assistant Director of Sales 
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\X TANT TO MAKE MONEY? 
Most of us want to make money. I HAVE MADE MONEY. One deal alone, a two 
hundred and twenty-five dollar investment, netted me a profit of three thousand dollars, and 
this within thirty-six hours. 


I can make money for you, I will make money for you! MILLIONS have been made here in 
the last two years, and BILLIONS will be made in Florida in the next ten years. This is the realest 
development that the world has ever seen anywhere at any time. I nearly missed out by not believing. 
I came here, investigated, became convinced, invested and profited ! 


For more than twenty years I have been before the public as a writer, sportsman, rifleman and 
angler. It has been my privilege to appear on the lecture platform of the largest clubs, civic, patriotic, 
fraternal and sportsman, in the United States. Millions of people have read my writings, millions 
more have heard me broadcast over Station WJZ, Radio Corporation of America. “Those of you who 
know me personally and thousands of you do have reason to know that I have never in any way, at any 
time, commercialized my love for the outdoors, nor have I ever accepted compensation for my writings 
or addresses. I worked and wrote and talked for the love of the thing, the fun of the thing, and the 
best years of my life have been consecrated to the cause of better sportsmanship. Naturally all of this 
leads to the upbuilding of a personal following throughout the country, a colossal number of readers in 
every part of the United States, and these hosts have honored me with their friendship. This, then, 
is my answer to the loyalty that you have shown me, and on it I stake the reputation that it has taken 
me over twenty years to create, a statement from a square shooter to the best pals any fellow ever had, 
my brother sportsmen. YOU can make money in Florida, 11 tell you how—I’ll send you without obli- 
gation a copy of Inside Facts on Realty Investments in the Land of Sunshine and Golden promise. 


Write to me to-day—Do it NOW. 


HUNTING 
FISHING 
A HOME WITH 


INCOME AND The Frank Winch Organization 
PROFIT General Offices, 


FOR CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 
YOU! NORTH MIAMI AVENUE AT 14th ST. 
FRANK WINCH MIAMI, FLA. 
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Sales, DuPont Co. 








THE FRANK WINCH ORGANIZATION 
Citizens Bank Building 
North Miami Avenue & 14th Street, Miami, Fla. 
Please send to me a copy of INSIDE FACTS ON REALTY INVEST- 


| 

I 

| l 
WALTER L. DAVIS | MENTS. 

Formerly with the : 

Miami Bank and Trust Co. 
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Lif US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned with 
hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or any kind of 
hide tanned with fur on, finished soft and odorless, 
and made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, gloves 
or any garment for men and women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FINE 
musk- 
FURS 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. 
FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
rat, etc., made into garments of latest style. 
REPAIRED OR REMODELED, Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE CATALOG AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to take off 
and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
576 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Two-Trigger 
GIBB & Single-Grip TRAPS 
“Two-Trigger’”—best game trap ever 
made. Millions in use. No ‘“Wring- 
offs." No broken springs. No dam- 
age to pelts. ““Two-Trigger’ does not 
have to be set to drown. Will catch 
and kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. 
Will catch and hold ‘coon, skunk, 
woodchuck, etc. 65c. each (less than 
dozen lots); $7.00 per dozen prepaid. 
Single- Grip—lighter, smaller, better, 
and cost no more than other single- 
grip traps. No. 1, Muskrat, Mink, 
etc,, -29c.) each, 692.00) doz: prepaid. 
No. 2,.Fox, Skunk, etc., 40c. each, 
$4.50 doz. postpaid. No. 3, Lynx, “4 
Wildcat, etc., 65c. each, $7.35 doz.e 
prepaid. No. 4 Beaver, Wolf, etc., 80c: 
each, $9.00 doz. prepaid. 

If your dealer won't supply you, 

faction or money refunded. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON Dept. G-12 


HIDEs TANNED 








Satis- 
Send for free catalog. 
Chester, Pa. 


send to us. 





And made into rugs, scarfs, 
coats, ete., and your game heads mounted. 
Over 60 years’ experience with furs is your as- 
surance of reliability and best workmanship. 
Free Catalog Gives full information. Write 
today for your copy. 
Workmanship Guaranteed 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 





Your RAW FURS tanned and 
made into beautiful coats and 
scarfs,chokers, muffs,rugs, etc, 
Big Savings. Catalog FREE, 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR co. 


25 N. Dearborn St. . 
Dept. ee : "Chicago, I. 








WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun, Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20, 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. New York Agents, Aber- 
crombie and Fitch Co., Madison Ave. and 45th St., 
New York City. 


WILBUR CUN SICHT 
P.O. Box 185 Times Square, New York 
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Secrets of Harvesting 
the Pelt Crop 


Do Not Overlook Nearby Territory 


By CLAYTON G. GATES 











ONTRARY to the 
belief of many 
trappers, there is, 
within the reach 
of most farms, a 
golden opportunity 
for cashing in on 
the big fur har- 
vest, and it is not 

necessary to go to some distant field 
or territory in order to realize good 
returns in trapping. There is fur and 
plenty of fur within your reach if you 
will only look it up. 

Trapping demands a certain amount 
of study; it is essential that you know 
something about the habits of animals 
and just where you are most likely to 
catch them, and until you understand, 
to a certain extent, the real secrets of 
trapping, you are not going to cash in 
for the big money and wholesome sport 
there is in it. 

There are trappers who average two 





hundred dollars worth of furs each 


week during the time on the line, and 


that done only by trapping the farm- 
land districts. 


Take the muskrat, for instance. 


There are vast marshes in the eastern 
part of the country where muskrats 
are numerous. 
of such marshes often take from 4,000 
to 5,000 
$1.50 each this makes a tidy pile of 
the “long green.” 


Men who have parts 


’rats annually and at only 


EFORE the season ojpens, these 
trappers are at work making ex- 


tensive preparations for the season. 
They cut stakes, go over all their traps 
and store them out in the marsh where 
they may be gotten as needed. After 
the season opens they are busy from 
dawn to twilight, wading the marsh 


with a pack of drowned ’rats, stakes 
and traps. This is no boy’s life, yet 
they say it is sport and like it—they 


are surely rewarded in cash. 


I have mentioned this particular line 


of muskrat trapping, merely because 
of the extraordinary system used on 
these marshes. 
of the ambitious, energetic young trap- 
pers ever get on one of these marshes, 
but they will find that if they give 
their territory a good trapping, that 


Of course only a few 


six or seven hundred dollars may be 


realized in a few months’ work. You 
may find it to your advantage to let 


specializing alone; the muskrat marsh 


trapper can well afford to let the other 
animals alone, but the average trap- 
per will find that there is more money 
in mink, ’coon, skunk, fox and musk- 
rat, where there are a few of each, but 
not many of either class, than there is 
in only one class of trapping. 

You may say that the trapper who 
specializes in any particular line of 
the work is better able to meet the 
tricks of that animal than the trapper 
who traps them all, and I will agree 
with you that you are not far off the 
trail. It is only natural that the trap- 
per who traps muskrat alone under- 
stands the muskrat better than the 
trapper who traps anything within his 
reach, but in a hard trapped territory, 
where fur is scarce, a trapper may 
realize more from a dozen mink, a 
dozen fox, a dozen ’coon, a dozen skunk 
and a dozen muskrat than he could 
from a hundred and fifty muskrat, 
more than he could possibly catch over 
the same distance that the other catch 
as a rule is possible. 


HERE are two kinds of sets—the 

blind sets and the bait sets, which 
will take in every set known to trap- 
pers. My own experience with the two 
has taught me that the blind set, for 
several reasons, is the most successful 
for the inexperienced trapper. 

Bait is more or less a warning to 
the sly mink or fox. However, it is 
true that excellent results have been 
made from such sets. A blind set is a 
set made in a trail or runway without 
the use of any bait or lure. Due to 
the fact that it catches the animal 
when not expecting danger, there is a 
higher and firmer grip which is a big 


lead in its favor. For years I have 
used blind sets almost exclusively 
wherever favorable conditions  ex- 
isted. 


The full value of blind sets depends 
largely upon the knowledge you have 
of fur bearers. Some trappers find it 
difficult to locate natural places to 
make sets. This to a great extent is 
true, but with a very little time and 
work, places may be fixed that will 
work as successfully as natural loca- 
tions. However, natural locations are 
better unless you have prepared far 
enough in advance to make your own 
sets appear natural, and water sets are 
always better than a similar set placed 
on land. 
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Yet you will be faced by conditions 
that makes a bait set very successful. 
By careful study you may learn at just 
what time of the year mink will take 
bait and just when they won’t. I can- 
not explain that phase of the art to 
you. It must be learned first hand, but 
the true secret of bait rests in your 
ability so to arrange them that the 
animal will step upon the pan in his 
effort to get the bait. 


OU will find that, regardless of 

how much care you have taken in 
planning and making a set, that cer- 
tain trap-shy animals will make a 
berth of your sets. I have puzzled over 
that very same thing more than once 
to reach the conclusion that there re- 
mained upon that set some odor for- 
eign to the place, which was detected 
by the keen nose of the “old ones.” 


This brings us to the necessary 
essential of properly killing the scent. 
Traps should be free from rust and 
any foreign odor such as being in con- 
tact with the human hand and of some 
animal that may have been caught in 
the trap. 

There are various ways in which to 
remove the objectionable scents about 
atrap. They may be buried in the bed 
of a stream several days before set- 
ting or left awhile in running water. 
Running water is a great advantage 
to the trapper when he will properly 
use its opportunities. 


HUS I account for the superior 

effectiveness of water sets. When 
the trap is fully covered with water 
there remains no trace detectable to 
the nose of a fox or mink, and if there 
were any figures available to prove 
facts I believe at least 90% of the com- 
mon furs caught, such as fox, mink, 
’coon, skunk and muskrat are caught 
in water sets. : 

The steel and iron, of which the trap 
is made, has more or less of an odor 
which a mink or fox can detect, but 
when set in water that odor is not sub- 
ject to their keen sense of smell. In 
fact, I know of nothing that will so 
easily destroy the defects of a poor 
trapper and conceal his errors from 
the fur-bearers as will a properly con- 
structed water set, and that is one of 
the chief essentials of successful trap- 
ping. It may not be an unknown art 
to every trapper, but a great many of 
those who know its necessity fail to 
realize its true value. A trapper may 
know every trick known to men versed 
in taking fur bearers, but if he does 
not put them to work he is none the 
better off for knowing. 


N this article I have touched upon 

a number of principles, containing 
the chief fundamentals of successful 
trapping. In the principles lie the se- 
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erets of success. I shall outline in a 
few short paragraphs what I consider 
the secrets of successful trapping. 


First, do not let any grass grow un- 
der your feet in late fall. There is fur 
handy and it is up to you to look it 
up. You must study animal nature 
and in particular the animals you hope 
to trap. 

Second, let specializing alone. If 
you own a muskrat marsh you may 
afford to trap only muskrat, but where 
your territory abounds in mink, ’coon, 
skunk, fox and other animals it will 
be wise to turn your attention to 
them all. 


Third, there are two kinds of sets—. 
the bait set and the blind set. Blind 
sets are most successful, because they 
catch when the animal’s suspicion is 
not aroused—a higher and firmer grip 
is the result. However, conditions 
sometimes exist when the use of bait 
is practicable, then it is successful. 


Fourth, all odors foreign to a set 
must be covered. A mink or fox may 
easily detect an unclean trap, but kill 
the scent and they are helpless in its 
grip. 

Fifth, water sets are the most effec- 
tive sets a trapper may use, whether 
blind sets or bait sets. 


In concluson it might be just and 
proper to add—use your own sound 
sense, study the animals you trap and 
apply the tried and proven methods of 
merit. The best trapper often fails, 
in spite of his skill and cunning, but 
if you will consider what I have rec- 
ommended as the secrets of successful 
trapping and apply them, I am sure 
you will be rewarded with greater suc- 
cess than the trapper who does not no- 
tice them. 





Chicken Hunting in 
Nebraska 


(Continued from page 725) 


The next day we wended our way 
back to Wood Lake, killing a few ducks 
and chickens, and left for home. Thus 
ended the most delightful small-game 
hunt I have ever made. The best of 
companions, ideal weather, lots of 
game, and the wide open spaces—how 
can you beat it? 


Bringing Home a Moose 
(Continued from page 709) 


down the river with the two canoes. 

The five miles paddle was a delight- 
ful ending to the brief trip. We had 
been in the wilds just long enough to 
enjoy in anticipation the amenities of 
modern existence. A warm sun beat 
down upon our backs belying the late- 
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FREE TRAPS 


and the HIGHEST ‘xi 
PRICES for Your }y 





If you are actually a trap- 
per, it pays to deal with the 
House of Silberman. You not 
only get best grading and high- 
est prices, but your traps this 
season needn’t cost you acent. The best standard 
makes of traps free. Act while this unusual offer 
still holds good. Thousands of satisfied shippers! 
Hundreds of testimonials like these in our files: 


“Received check on traps. Must have two or 
three dozen more this fall. Get the most for my 
furs whenI ship to you. Will ship a lot more this 
fall.”—-NOA MARSH, Sheridan, Mich. 


“Thanks fortrap refund. WhenI need more traps 
or supplies willsend to you forthem. Have shipped 
to different houses, but after this all my furs goto 
Silberman.”—R. FRICKE, State Center, Iowa. 


Send today for facts regarding this offer of free 
traps; also free supply list and market forecast, 
that keep you posted on right prices. If you want 
more money for your furs, write 


Ss, Ss ILBERMAN 


297 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 


ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS of boys are 


made happy 
with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and _— practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdoor sports, get a Zip Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 
that quick and sure 

aim. If your dealer 

Be] happens not to have Se 

4 them, order from us. 

Zip-Zip shooter com- Sa meer 
plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps, coin or money order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia, S. C. 














t 
Trapf nd Field 


Send for Jllustrated Catalog 
BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St. Boston, Mass. 





NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 

in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Dept. F-12 BRADFORD, PA. 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, ete., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























Wonderful protection for 
is ; the home as well as the 
outdoors 6 


oz. in weight, 4 in. over- 

all, very compact, holds 6 22 cal. 

long shells, ejects empties. You will like this revolver, 
sent prepaid for $6.00. Leather holster 75c extra. State 


whether nickel or blued finish is desire 
” 


>. 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC., 2308 N. (6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hunting & Fishing 
Magazine 


will bring you each month 
all the latest and worth- 
while wrinkles on_ fire- 
arms, ammunition, fish- 
ing tackle, camp outfits, 
sport clothing, boats, de- 
coys, etc. It will keep 
you posted  up-to-the- 


Champion of Spartemsns RwAb 


HUNTING © 
I 


AND. 


minute on game law 


changes, wood craft 
kinks, grub recipes, care 
and repair of guns and 
tackle, breeding and 
training of hunting dogs, 
secrets of trapping, ete. 
During the many days 
throughout the year 
when you can’t get out 
yourself with rod and gun, you can have almost as 
much fun reading in Hunting & Fishing about the 
experiences and looking at pictures of what other 
good fellows are doing in all parts of the country. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
a sporting magazine — only 


$1.00 for Three Whole Years 


Shoot your dollar in today-for thrée whole years with 
tho distinct understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this maga- 
zine, We will return your money without question or 
quibble. 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
280 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Plantation on Black River, about ten 
miles from Georgetown, containing 3100 
acres land. Handsome new two-story 
colonial residence with all modern con- 
veniences. Several other buildings on 
property. Good hunting and fishing. 
Conveniently reached by land or water. 
Write for price and further particulars to 


BANK OF GEORGETOWN 


GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write for full information of Yellowstone Park Pack 
trips, summer pack trips in the mountains, with 
splendid fishing all the way. Up-to-date outfits. 














Summer boarders at the ranch, and fall hunting 
parties for Moose, Bear, Deer, Elk and Mountain 
Sheep. Sage hen shooting in season. Elk, Deer and 
Mountain Sheep season opens September 15th, closes 
November 15th. Bear all year, Moose month of 






October under special license. Personal service, licensed 
guides, complete camp equipment, the best of saddle 
horses. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON References Furnished 










RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. Guaranteed 
forever. Sure lighting. No flint, no friction. 
If your sporting- 

goods dealer can- 

not supply you, 

B send 50c. Money 

back if not satisfied. 


SALESMEN, DEMON- 
STRATORS, DEALERS— 
Write for our very at- 
tractive Proposition. 


Packed 12 in artistic display 
box. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway New York City 


————————— 
J. KANNOFSKY ciassoiStex 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. Ajj 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 








| 


|laneous baggage, and two canoes. 











ness of the season, as we paddled along 
leisurely absorbing the varied beauties 
of the river. At the edge of civiliza- 
tion the bus was waiting for us as 
arranged, and chugged off comfortably 
with one thousand pounds of moose, 
an equal amount of humanity, miscel- 
A 
few hours later, after successfully 
withstanding the shock of a renewance 
of acquaintanceship with mirrors, we 
were revelling again in the luxuries of 
the modern world. 


Were had been away a week almost 

to the hour, but in the fruits 
and benefits of the trip time seemed 
much longer. In our travel we had 
met only two other men engaged in 
hunting, in addition to the agent at 
the Keepover. We had experienced 
seven different kinds of weather, each 
of them pleasant in its way. We had 
lived to the full every hour of the time 
and some of us experienced a feeling 
of satisfaction never experienced in a 
vacation before. 


And then there was the moose. 
Reckoning it all up it might have been 
considered a rather expensive moose, 
as mere money goes. But it was not 
expensive in the satisfaction we expe- 
rienced in exhibiting the giant mon- 
arch of the Canadian forest to our 
effete summer-vacationing friends, in 
generously sharing the meat with those 
who had brought back from their holi- 
days but a sunburn and worn-out danc- 
ing shoes, in ourselves indulging in a 
moose roast with a flood of memories 
of an exquisite wilderness not half a 
day away from the city’s bustling, hec- 
tic life. 


A Goat Hunt in Idaho 


(Continued from page 716) 


background. We couldn’t help stand- 
ing a minute to admire the grand view 
with the crisp white snow sparkling 
like diamonds in the bright noon-day 
sun, and the light blue sky, without a 
cloud forming a background that out- 
lined the huge blue-green pine trees all 
trimmed with snow crystals to perfec- 
tion. 

We found a seat on a big rock in the 
sunshine, where we could search the 
entire hillside and the cliffs across the 
canyon with our glasses. After scan- 
ning the whole side of the hill for some 
time we decided there was nothing but 
a small herd of does and fawns on this 
side, so we took out our sandwiches 
and ate our lunch here. After our 
lunch we began examining the cliffs 
across the canyons, a mile or more 
away, with the binoculars, when all at 
once I spotted a herd of goats right in 
the field of the glasses, as they were 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK | moving along the hillside in their jerky 
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fashion, jumping from one rock to an- 
other. We counted fifteen of them as 
they strung out, evidently headed for 
a high point just ahead where there 
was a little feed, and where they could 
sun themselves. Sure enough, when they 
reached this spot they hesitated—one or 
two of the old dirty white looking ones 
began pawing the reddish clay dirt up 
close to the rock that went straight up 
behind. One laid down and then an- 
other, until nearly all had made them- 
selves comfortable, but a few kids that 
were picking at some brush nearby. 


HEN we had decided the best 

course of attack, we hurried off 
down the mountainside, only stopping 
now and then to have a look to be sure 
they were still there, but from all in- 
dications they would remain some little 
time, unless disturbed—which we hoped 
not to do until we were in range. 
We scratched ourselves and tore our 
clothes as we were trying to make too 
much speed through the brush, but as 
we started up the other side we had 
to go slow, for it was much steeper 
than it had looked, and the goats were 
much farther up than they seemed to 
be from the other side; however, after 
a long time of climbing, and detouring 
around places we were unable to climb, 
we pulled ourselves out on a _ point 
where there was a more gradual slope 
up to the foot of the cliff where the 
goats were. There was a huge boulder 
about twenty feet high lying about a 
hundred and fifty yards from the herd 
and almost on a line between us, but 
to reach this we had to crawl—almost 
on our stomachs— across this space, 
probably five hundred yards before we 
could hide from their view, as they 
were a lot above us; however, bit by 
bit we gained on the rock and appar- 
ently the goats hadn’t seen, or gotten 
our scent, as yet. At last we were out 
of sight, behind the rock, where we ran 
a cleaner through our rifles, in case 
we had gotten dirt in them, and crept 
out on one side of the rock, but from 
this angle only three goats could be 
seen, one big old one standing almost 
straight in front of us, with her nose 
up against the cliff, and another huge 
looking Billy off to one side quite a lit- 
tle, lying down. 


| WAS anxious to see Jim get a goat, 
for I knew how anxious I was to 
down my first, so I told Jim to take the 
one closest. While we were whisper- 
ing my prospective Billy got up and 
stretched, standing now with only his 
head and front quarters showing. I 
told Jim to take aim and tell me when 
he had a bead, and we would let go at 
once. Jim took aim and I got a bead 
on my old Billy’s shoulder, and when 
Jim said “ready,” we let ’em have it. 
My Billy fell and then jumped up and 
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started to get over the top. I shot 
twice more, each time seeing the bul- 
lets splash on the rock right by him, 
and the next one I fired tore a tuft of 
hair off his mane; and as he was just 
going out of sight, I fired the last shot, 
but it was short and splattered rock 
at his feet. I turned to Jim.as he was 
taking the last shot, he would get at 
his goat from where we were, for it 
too was getting over the top. We had 
both hit our goats, but not just in the 
right place, for they can pack a lot 
of lead. We started to climb the ledge 
as fast as we could—in one place Jim 
pushed me up until I could reach a 
sharp little rim of rock and get hold 
with my fingers, then I pulled myself 
up until I could wiggle over the edge. 
Jim then handed me the guns, and I 
pulled him up with my Savage to where 
he could reach the rock. We ran from 
here along the ledge until we could 
look around the point. I spotted my 
Billy off up the cliff close to a hundred 
and seventy yards, standing in plain 
view, outlined against the rock. I 
pulled down on him and let go, bring- 
ing him tumbling down the cliff into 
the slide rock. Jim hurried on up to 
locate his goat, while I worked my way 
down to where mine was. He was a 
beauty, with a fine set of sharp black 
horns and long mane with chin whisk- 
ers. While I was admiring him, I 
heard Jim’s Springfield bark and he 
called to me that he had gotten her, 
for his goat proved to be a big Nanny. 
The sun was just going down, but 
when Jim got down to where I was 
we took a picture, before we started to 
skin him. 


(Concluded in January) 


The Auto Touring Outfit 


(Continued from page 731) 


For general utility, waterproof can- 
vas blankets, or sheets, about eight by 
six feet square have attractive fea- 
tures. One for each person, say, in- 
sures wrapping for suitcases, or cover- 
ings for open beds, or wind breaks, if 
curtains are gone, and if the wind 
blows away, or a tree branch tears the 
top of a car, one of these blankets will 
make a temporary waterproof repair. 
Spread over the load, or used as a robe 
to cover the humans when the rain 
drives, these small tarpaulins, or 
waterproofs, are among the most useful 
articles in a load. And slung under 
a canvas bed of any kind, they make 
an air mattress which prevents one of 
the most distressing sleeping difficul- 
ties, in an elevated bed, that of being 
air-cooled by vagrant zephyrs all night 
long. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


HOSE who prepare their shelters 

and beds so that they can sleep un- 
dressed all night in comfort, whether 
in cold, rain, or in mosquito country— 
for these, cheese cloth over the bed 
like a tent—will enjoy and endure a 
trip far more than those who subject 
themselves to hardships. Nothing is 
worse than lack of sleep. 

Food is only second to sleep in im- 
portance. On a short trip, say of a 
week or less, it is feasible to neglect 
regularity and completeness of meals. 
And, I doubt if it pays to prepare a 
camping outfit for a trip of less than a 
week or two—I mean a real outfit, use- 
ful for all purposes, weathers, and for 
several regions. Better go to hotels, 
and eat in restaurants, stop in the 
wayside “Tourists Accommodated” 
lodging houses, and not try to make 
and break camps, especially in foul 
weather. 

We were baffled at first by the prob- 
lem of meals, carrying food, and pre- 
paring for eating for a long trip. A 
meal requires fire and cooking outfit; 
it needs dishes for serving; and it de- 
mands a variety of edibles. Our first 
attempts were with the ordinary 
kitchen ware, large, small, varied. and 
of iron, enamel, even glass and crock- 
ery. These things, packed in as best 
we could, filled an Adirondack three- 
peck packbasket, with odds and ends 
left over. They weighed nearly forty 
pounds, for four, and to include nearly 
normal kitchen variety. Practically the 
same service is had from a nesting 
aluminum outfit, in wearever material, 
and two or three additions due to ex- 
perience. 


F these additions, perhaps trays 

are the most useful. A small tray 
for each person enables one to eat from 
a plate, sip from a cup, and hold 
everything on the lap, while cutting 
meat or spreading bread with butter. 
The trays fit in the canvas cover of 
the outfit. 

Usually, an open wood fire is the 
campers’ best bet. If one has a wire 
grid the cooking is greatly simplified. 
The grid put out by the United Steel 
and Wire Company, which folds up, 
and which has sheet iron sides and 
one end, will protect the fire from 
wind, throwing the heat up against the 
cooking dishes, instead of having it 
carried away. I had a galvanized sheet 
cut to the size of the top, and on this 
found cooking simplified by the fact 
that the smoke can be carried away 
from the cook, if one turns the open 
end of the grid toward the wind. We 
also made a hood of galvanized iron 
to rest on top of the grid, with a loose 
sheet over the end, in which we could 
roast or bake in any wind or rain. The 
hood is simply an iron box to rest on 
the grid over pail or pan. 
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we Ned 
ebley Air Pistol 


Makes the ideal gift for your sportsman 
friends—and yourself. This perfectly ac- 
curate and powerful air pistol develops your 
marksmanship. Shoots skirted lead pellets. 
At 10 yards will group within an inch. 
Powerful enough to kill small game, Practice 
silently at home or outdoors, 

No permits needed for its use 
See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at your 
dealer’s—or sent direct by mail to you for $15, 
including cleaning brush and supply of pellets, 

Write for illustrated Boollet ‘‘M” 

Made by Webley & Scott, Ltd., since 1863 lead- 
ing British manufacturers of Shotguns, Double 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 

Full assortment of all Webley & Scott Arms 
on display at our Showrooms or send for Illus- 
trated Catalog “‘M.M.” 

Sole U. S. Agents: 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 
100 EAST 42D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


see 
What’s 
Going On! 


Carry aclear, accurate, powerful 


Vest-Pocket TELESCOPE 


$2 Co (Genuine Wollansak) 
= Postpaid, with limp Leather Case 


A powerful, precise monocular, quickly and accurately 
adjustable to either eye. Brings distant objects close, 
in full detail, without the ‘‘vibration’’ present in 
higher power ‘scopes or binoculars. Handsome black 
baked-in enamel with non-slip grip. Guaranteed both 
by this company and by maker, one of the finest lens 
makers in the world. Fits any vest pocket (only 3% 
in. long) yet has full six magnifications. Glove 
leather case included. A handsome, practical ’scope 
for your own use, or for a gift. Money back if not 
thoroughly satisfied. Check, money order or C.0.D, 
$2.00 postpaid. 


Boston Sporting Goods Co. 
80 BOYLSTON ST., Dept. G, BOSTON, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


S53) 


REGISTERED 





A GLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
oncis being washed the other can be worn. 










The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no irritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


le. MEYERS MEG. CO. 


52 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 












» 

} Dignified; Exclusive Profession 
not overrun with competitors. 
J#Crowded with opportunity for 
“4. Money-making and hig fees. 
$5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 
by experts. Easy to master under our 
correspondence metheds. Credentials award- 
ed. We assist students and graduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished_1916. Write for information; it will open your 

eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 71.3.4. Newark, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN | 24S 


is ‘a 
crammed 


monthly magazine 
full of hunting, 









fishing, camping and _trap- 

ping stories and _ pictures, 

valuable information about 

guns, revolvers, fishing 

tackle, game law changes, 

best places to get fish and 

game, etc. Biggest value 

ever offered in a sporting magazine. 

And Here’s the Right Knife for Trappers 

A Remington knife especially designed to meet the 
exacting requirements of the trapper of small fur- 
bearing animals. The slender blades of Remington 
superior quality steel have strong, durable, keen-cut- 
ting edges. The sharp points are shaped just right 





for slitting and trimming 


1 around the legs, assuring 
a good clean job. 
Stag handle; two long slender 


blades. Steel lining and bolsters, Both for 


Length 3% in. 
The Name % 
*“‘Remington”’ 
on the blade 
is your 
guarantee 













— ! EAS ay : =) 
° } . We willsend this knife and National Sports- 
Special Offer: man for a whole year on receipt of $1.00. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
281 Newbury St. Boston, 











Mass. 





parts are either new or have been refinish- 
ed by the Government and equal to new... 
Krag Rifles $12.50 Krag Sptg. Rifles.$14.00 
Sprgfld. 45 Shot Guns. 4.50 Sprgfld. 45 Carbines 3.50 
And other arms. SEND 10c FOR NEW CATALOG. 
W. Stokes Kirk, 1627-O North {0th St., Phila., Pa. 


Vamp goes big with those 


Dixie Bass 


Jas. Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon ishing 


Genuine Dowagiac 


= All Carbines have the ue S 
model 1898 stocks, The barrels, actions and 





Prescott 
Cc 
—not the story 
PIFTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 
Tied on No. 1f) hooks.,... 
Tied on No. 4 hooks ..e0.4 45. 
Tied on No. 8 hooks, . 
Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 
Prescott Spinner Mfg. Co. 


(Chas. H Stapf) 
Prescott, Wis. 


Al.Toss Pork Rind Minnows: 
Oriental Wiqgler- aH 00 

« Shimmy Wiggler--$12° 
Little Eqypt iggler---75¢ 
Shimmyetie Fly Rod Wwiggler'50/ )k 
Bass, Musky or Fly Rod “ 4 

Pork Rigd Strips-454 Jar. 
Mfg. By » Ya : : 


Al. Foss 9518 Quincy Ave., (evel 


PRAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS & SILVER FO 


SKUNK, MINK, MUSKRAT & OTHER 
FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


Fortunes Made Yearly 4's 
{ ‘ We put youintouch J/% 
with leading fur farms, and a market, for 4 
all stock and fur youcan produce. Our book 
end fur farming magazine gives all infor- 
mation, 10 cents. Magazine, monthly for one year, $1.00. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1115 Outdoor Building, Kansas City, Missouri 

































; Spencer Magazine Carbine 
Lever action, 5 shot, caliber 50 rim fire. Weight 7 
lbs. 87 inches long; barre] 20 inch; in good order. 


Price, $4.50 each. Ball cartridges $1.50 per 100. 
1S Acres Army Goods, New Catalog 1925, 
60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illus- 
trated, contains pictures and information of all 
American military guns and pistols since 1775, 
also rifles, revolvers, uniforms, tents, knapsacks, 


saddles, war medals, ete. Mailed 50e stamps. 
Special New Circular for 2c stamp. Est. 1865, 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bdway, New York City 
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In the absence of adequate fuel, or 
in stormy weather, need of cooking un- 
der a tent, nothing serves like a small 
gasolene stove. Of the several types, 
one will see the Kampkook, put out by 
the American Gas Machine Co., in 
every camp ground on the main high- 
ways. They serve in emergency. In 
any event, the gasolene stove should be 
small. I have seen a number of gaso- 
lene plumber torches, which had been 
converted into cook stove purposes by 
the making of a grid over the flame. 
One needs, however, a metal plate for 
even distribution of the heat as direct 
contact of the flame means a local burn 
or scorch in food as thick as stews, or 
thicker. 


yaa Ne sewing table saves the 

cook many a back ache. Such a 
table can be carried inside or outside, 
and in camp holds everything off the 
ground. For the weight, it gives as 
much satisfaction as anything in the 
outfit, especially when women have to 
adapt themselves to the novelties of 
camp work. 


The packing of food in an automobile 
seems to have but one answer. After 
many experiments, including a shelved 
sheet iron running board container, 
soap boxes, tin cans, etc., we had made 
a basswood box to stand behind the 
front seats. The size would vary, ac- 
cording to the car, but it would be 
nearly as high as the cloak strap eyes, 
and ten or twelve inches wide. The 
length, according to the space, or de- 
sired cubical contents, up to three feet. 
Care should be taken in measuring the 
space, so that at least one side door 
can be opened, if feasible! Otherwise, 
those in the back seat must climb over 
seats or sidedoor. And many a tour- 
ist outfit demands this. For a long 
trip, for two or three months, say, the 
rear side doors are apt to be sealed 
by the running board and tonneau 


luggage. 


The food box has a hinged cover. 
The inside is just plain. One puts into 
it everything edible—and nothing esle 
than food and _ perhaps. occasional 
dishes. A grub box of ample size, hold- 
ing two or three cubic feet, or even 
more, solves a weighty problem. 


Pee add that many a tourist 

outfit has an outside box, on the run- 
ning board, or across the rear, like the 
cow-country wagons, or sheep herders’ 
family wagons. This outside box has 
a front that lets down, to serve as a 
table, and drawers, cubbies, pigeon 
holes, etc., hold the variety of grub 
and minor dishes. It has one objection, 
in rainy seasons or belts. It is not 
sheltered in stormy weather, and is 
hard to make impervious to dust. So 
many use this outside grub box, how- 


ever, that on some cars, and as a mat- 
ter of choice, it serves best, at times. 
But, box or cupboard, the tourist outfit 
should have a grub container of ample 
size. 


What to eat is of sufficient impor- 
tance for lengthy discussion. The open 
fire will suggest a 15-inch fork, several 
holders to handle hot dishes, a tight 
receptacle in which to carry a large 
supply of matches, an ax, a jacknife 
with which to whittle shavings, etc. 


Bags for duffle are most convenient 
overall. Army bags, costing perhaps 
half a dollar (our were blue denim, 39 
cents), carry clothes, suitcases, over- 
coats, extra shoes, rubbers, etc., one 
for each person. We also found sev- 
eral wheat bags, holding two bushels, 
constantly serviceable. One of these 
bags would carry two cots, or hold the 
grid, a broiler, or carry the tarpaulins, 
waterproof blankets, overcoats, ete. 


Packing the outfit requires experi- 
ence and some few preparations. A 
good running board luggage carrier is 
excellent. It is put on the side op- 
posite the running board bed. This, 
if the side door doesn’t open over the 
bed, and its superimposed tents, closes 
the rear doors, but the carrying space 
is often needed. 


E have a basket hamper, about 

380x30x10 inches. It stands inside 
the running board luggage carrier. It 
carries more than a hundred pounds 
of outfit. Lined with a small water- 
proof blanket, it keeps the contents 
dry. The basket is the best running 
board container I have seen, for it is 
light, strong (made the round trans- 
continental, and now 2500 miles to 
Texas), and it carries a lot of odds 
and ends. Many, however, build a lug- 
gage carrier along the left side of a 
car, and, having lined it with heavy 
canvas, pack it, and cover with the 
canvas—it is a good idea to waterproof 
this canvas, thoroughly, and strap it 
down with buckles. 


Always, string and light ropes are 
indispensible in a traveling camp. I 
always buy six hanks of trot, or white 
cotton line, of large size. This serves 
for tent ropes, and to lash fast any 
thing anywhere. Eyebolts, two in each 
running board, one at the rear fender, 
one just under the windshield posts, 
close to the inside edge, will serve for 
holding one end of lines, while the 
others are run over bundles, under 
their lashing, to rings attached to the 
top and windshield standards. Rail- 
road tie-wire makes the best rings, 
once they are in place. Ordinary small 
iron rings, wired fast serve well. 


HE art of packing a car is simple 
enough. Divide a load into its com- 
ponent part, personal (suitcase, bag, 
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etc.), cooking, sleeping, sporting. Then 
put on first the things least used. Tie 
all bundles up separately, with white 
line, or from ball of heavy net twine 
(two pounds, say of this twine). Then 
tack in these bundles, and lash fast 
with the tie lines, from eyebolts in 
running board to the rings. Often, 
the backs of the front seats have rings, 
for the cloak and robe hangers. These 
hold a line firmly. 

The white line or trot line is cut to 
adequate lengths. Once around each 
way, will tie a blue denim bag and a 
square knot, with lip loop, will hold 
it. Then the bundle is laid on the 
running board bed, and a tie line goes 
under the bundle line, and perhaps 
through the drawing strings at the 
top. The bag is hauled down, drawn 
close, and lashed. 

Three knots are loading knots; I 
use a bowline, a square knot, and the 
familiar two half-hitches with a bight 
around the line. Sometimes other 
knots are useful—but each knot must 
have a perfect, sailor-knot grip. Other- 
wise, bundles will fall off, and the 
load will disintegrate into a mess. 


HEN one ties on the bundles, and 

clambers over the load to settle 
into the assigned seat, the problem of 
clothes presents itself. Knickerbockers, 
with light, strong shoes; cotton, wool, 
or linen, for the weather—and after 
the sweat of breaking camp, in light 
clothes, close-woven woolen shirts, or 
perhaps sweaters, to ride in the winds 
comprise the list. 

For wet weather, waterproofs of 
some kind, slickers or rain coats, or the 
well known waterproof  suits—but 
nothing is more uncomfortable than 
waterproofs for riding. Better put 
down the curtains on the windward 
side, and when time to clamber out to 
make camp, put on waterproofs. 

I can only make suggestions .as to 
outfit, clothes, cooking utensils, and 
‘the rest. Each car, each tourist has 
its own limitations, and whimsies. At 
least, in packing, leave ample seat 
room for each individual, stretching 
room for the legs, and floor space for 
the feet. Days are long, and comfort 
is not to be despised by those who go 
touring for fun. 

Daily routine is often what condi- 
tions make it; but the tourists may 
well consider this important phase of 
their day-to-day wanderings. 
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Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
how to build chimneys; rustic 


stairways, etc. 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream 


221 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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EM ae a %  \ Mead 
Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, animals, game-heads, fish 
—tan furs and skins and make fine rugs 
androbes. Wonderfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, quickly learned in 
spare time. Save your trophies. Decorate 
your room and home with finest of art. 

Make taxidermy your hobby. 
Old reliable school—75,000 graduates. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Big profits. Sell your mounted 
specimens and mount for others. Big demand for 
by the work. Have abusiness of your own. Earn 
+ money in spare time for athletic goods, 
guns, traps, radio, books and _ vacations. 
A great opportunity. Grasp it. Write today, 


4 
Beautiful illustrated book, 
“How to Mount Game.” 
Explains the secrets of tax- 


i idermy. Dozens of photos 
of mounted specimens, Tells how you can learn and 
earn. Every one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
life should have this great book. Just send your 
mame and address. Write today. No obligation. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1349 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS Sieve cestea 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
. prices. Sold by millions. Make money breeding 
>, them. We ship everywhere on three months’ trial 
> our famous breeding stock. All supplies. Estab- 
lisned 25 years. Write now for big color-printed 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding 


Squabs. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
502 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 



















ant, Wild Turkey, Wild Duck— 


> any kind you want and plenty 
of it! Hundreds of sportsmen, at 
little expense, are now having the 
greatest hunting ever. You can 
have it, too! Send 10c for illus- 





trated booklet. 
POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 9-200 Springfield, 0. 


OLD FISHERMAN 'S 
1926 CALENDAR (xt 


“tells when the fish bite ” 









<p 
USED BY THOUSANDS .,,4, AY). @.) 

PRICE 25% ——~—— 5 For 819° 0 eZ 

O.F CALENDAR—~Box 504 H.STA.. EES. 2 Me 
SPRINGFIELD ~ MASS.-~ Se ae 


“yj, have written for P, Von FRANTZzIUS’ 
famous SPORT MANUAL. It is chock- 


TO 


ful of live tips on guns, ammunition, 

tents, camping goods and hunting sup- 

7 plies. It is a regular bargain display of 

the latest and best in everything. Write 
for your copy today. No obligation. 


P. Von Frantzius. D-2712 
608 Diversey Pkwy..Chicago, Il. FREE | 











Learn the Fascinating Sport of Bow Shooting 


Shoot a bow as good as Robin Hood’s own. Finest hand- 
made bows and arrows. Write for pamphlet. 


H. H. McCHESNEY 
2414 PORTLAND AVE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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When Winter Comes 
You will find at beautiful MIAMI BEACH 


Polo—tennis—fishing—boating—golfing and. bathing 
just a step from 


THE VVOFFORD 


to the Turquois Sea, rippling over the coral strands 
or recline under gently swaying palms. 

The social atmosphere charming, and the service 
reminiscent of old time Southern hospitality. 


Write for rates and beautifully illustrated booklet. 





Pig’n 
Whistle 


Inn 


UTUMN! The beauty of 

the woods, the color of the 

leaves, the tang of the air, call 
to the sportsman. 











New York's newest and most 
beautifully furnished hotel. 
Accommodating 1034 guests 


Equal Distance from Pennsylvania 
and Grand Central Stations. 
..Broadway at 63rd St... 
ITH PRIVAT 
po WIS 50. © TOlLey 


ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
$350 








Here in the heart of the health- 
ful pines is a resort where quail, 
pheasant, partridge, wild tur- 
key, and good fishing may be 


had. Tennis, practice golf, 
canoeing and_ saddle horses. 





Comfortable rooms, excellent 
Southern home-cooking, and 
genuine hospitality. 





ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


A clear stretch of untouched 
woods for more than 30 miles. 





Native Guides Woodcraft 


By NESSMUK 
Phone, Pemberton 53-R4 


PIG’N WHISTLE INN 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew the 





Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J. woods better than “Nessmuk"’ or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 

2%2 hours from New York the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 

P. R. R. or Lincoln Highway making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 


bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 














HAVE YOU DOGS FOR SALE? 
A display advertisement in our Kennel FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Section will bring results. Just now, 
hunting dogs are in demand. Forms close 221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
the first of the month preceding issue. ee 
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Classified Advertisements 


DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE —SETTERS AND RABBIT 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


BROKEN POINTERS, ENGLISH SETTERS. 
We also train dogs.- McGovney’s Kennels. Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—TEX JINGO RAP’S REGIS- 
tered pointer puppies. Chas. C. Hill, St. Jacob, 
Te 


POINTER PUPS, BORN JUNE 12, BEST 
of breeding. Papers furnished. J. B. Vaughan, 
Box 896, Girard, Ills. 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES, THREE 
months old, pedigree stock. Male $25.00. Bitches 
$15.00 with papers. Orra Barrows, McDonough, 
N. Y., Chenango County. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES: JUST 
right for spring training, cheap. Dr. Dunnick, 
Nanty-Glo, Pa. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, LITTER OF 
white and well marked, black and tan and chest- 
nut. 6 males. 6 females $10. and $15. Eligible 
to register. Send stamp. Carl K. Blixler, Corn- 
ing, lowa. 


IRISH SETTER DOG—WELLINGTON OF 
Boyne, 2 years, 65 pounds, dark red, $50. Albert 
C. McKnight, Tilden, Nebr. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience developing shooting 
dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 














HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR 
catchers; catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, If 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COON HOUND 
Jack, will ship anywhere on 20 days’ trial, and 
guarantee satisfaction. L. Beadles, S244, Sedalia, 
Ky. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLE HOUNDS, FOX 
hounds, Coon and Blood Hounds; Setters and 
pups of all breeds. Ship on trial. Booklet 10c. 
Landis Kennels, Mohnton, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. 


FOR SALE—TEN BEAGLE HOUNDS 
Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK AND RABBIT 
hounds. Black and tans, blue ticks and redbones. 
Prices reasonable. Trial. Joe Sarver, Cowden, 
Tll. 


RABBIT HOUNDS WELL BROKE, CLAR- 
ence W. Martin, New Holland, Pa. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. TRIAL. 
C. O. D. Ginger Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS COON HOUNDS. 
Will ship anywhere on ten days’ trial. Jones 
Bros., Mayfield, Ky. 


SPORTSMEN — RABBIT HOUNDS GUN 
and field broken; long eared, open trailers. Price 
$25.00 each, ten days trial. Send $5.00 with order, 
balance C. O. D. No. trash. Write Leo Adams, 
Ramsey, IIL 











NEWFOUNDLANDS 


BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PU P- 
pies, pedigreed. Bert Carmony, Shelbyville, Ind. 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 
pies, best child’s companion and watch dog. 
Pedigreed, none better, Lone Cedar Farm Ken- 
nels, Hartsville, Ind, 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks, Remittance must be enclosed 


with order. January forms close December 1st. 





SPANIELS 
FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 








spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at one year of age 
or money refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
London, Wisc. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS. GREATEST 
land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, 
rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy 
K.. Swan, Chico, Calif. 





PEDIGREED SUSSEX SPANIEL, MALE, 
seven months old for double hammerless, 12 ga. 
trap gun, or will sell dog for $50.00. Wm. H. 
Gordon, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED BLACK COCKER 
spaniel puppies. Excellent for hunters and pets. 
M. Hankinson, Sinclairville, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


WHITE COLLIE, IRISH TERRIER PUPS, 
registerable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Russel 
Morrison, Route No. 7, Shelbyville, Ind. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 








dogs, automobile companions, children’s play- 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds 


and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang 


Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
tion Hounds, Varmint and .Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


ENGLISH BULL.,PUPPIES, SHOW TYPE 
for Xmas delivery. Catalog 10c. Triangle Ken- 
nels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 


BELGIAN POLICE PUPPIES, BEAUTIFUL 
watch and defense dog. Ideal companion. Belgo 
Kennels, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED POLICE PUPS. 
Grown dogs. Bitches open and bred. Shipped 
anywhere on approval. Write Karnak Kennels, 
Cooperstown, N. Fi 


FOR SALE—FIRST CLASS REGISTERED 
German police pups and grown dogs, $25.00 up. 
John Aarestad, McHenry, N. D. 


ARKANSAS KID, WHELPED JULY 22, 
1923, nicely marked white, black and tan. Sire, 
Pokadot Kid; Dam, Miss Shores Ben; shot over 
last season, quick sale, $100.00. Moore’s Jersey 





Lady, white, black and tan, wonderful brood 
bitch, unbroken and guaranteed unspoiled; Sire, 
Ch. Jersey Prince; Dam, Belle Shober. Quick 


sale $75.00. J. Henry Moore, Columbia, Tenn. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS—BEST OF 
breeding, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Kennels, 
Eldorado Springs, Mo. 





LIVE STOCK 


WILD DUCKS AND GEESE, MANY 
varieties for breeders and decoys. Foxes, silver 
black, advanced registered stock, highest class at 
fur value. You cannot beat this offer on foxes. 
Wild Game Farm, Mohler, Oregon. 


SKUNKS EASILY RAISED; BRED FE- 
males for sale. Raccoons, minks. Instructive, 
interesting catalog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Spring- 
field, Minn. 


TRY OUR QUACKER DUCKS FOR DE- 
coys, % gray call, % mallard, $5.50 trio. All 
varieties, ducks, geese, guineas, chickens, turkeys, 
bantams, cavies. Write your needs. Lake Beulah 
Poultry and Game Farms, Lake Beulah, Wisc. 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 





GENUINE WILD MALLARD DUCKS, $6.00 
per trio. Geo, Dornbush, Rutland, Ill. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


LIVE STOCK 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS FOR SALE. 
Eric L. Hoffman, Branch, Mich. 








LIVE RABBITS IN CARLOAD LOTS OR 
less. Kansas Live Rabbit Co., Wichita, Kansas. 








WILD BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


FUR FARMING—FUR ANIMALS, COT- 
tontail and jack rabbits, squirrels, live decoys, 
pheasants, every kind of wild game. Send 10c 
for illustrated catalog. Possum Hollow Game 
Farm, R. F. D. No, 200, Springfield, Ohio. 











FERRETS 


FERRETS FOR SALE—WHITE OR 
brown. A No. 1 stock. Write your wants. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FERRETS—ENGLISH AND FITCH, SPE 
cializing in the small trained ones. Book free. 
Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 


FIRST CLASS RAT AND RABBIT HUN- 














ters. Stock guaranteed. C. E. Crow, New 
London, Ohio. 

FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RAB- 
bits and other game from their dens. We have 
white or brown, large or small; males $4.50, 
females $5.00, pair $9.00. Will ship C. O. D. 


anywhere. J. Younger, Newtown Falls, Ohio. 








FOXES 


FOR SALE—BLUE FOXES, RED FOXES, 
mink, skunks, raccoons, ferrets, opossums, musk- 
ate, squirrels, rabbits. B. Tippman, Caledonia, 

inn, 


I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me 
a card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


PURE. BRED SILVERBLACK FOXES, 

















pair $400 to $450. Patches $150 to $250. Reds 
$50 to $75.. T. R. Lyons, Waterville, Nova 
Scotia. 

DUCK FOODS 





WILD RICE BRINGS DUCKS FROM 
hundreds of miles around. Everything ducks like 
to eat ready for fall planting. Planting sugges- 
tions free. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 300H 
Blk., Oshkosh, Wisc. 








TAXIDERMY 


FOR SALE—A NEWLY MOUNTED, NEAR 
record Alaska woodland Caribou head. Forty-two 
points. Main shafts fifty one inches long. Edwin 
Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—TWO NEWLY MOUNTED 
Alaska heads. Massive, showy, perfect, very rare. 
References. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—ALASKA WHITE SHEEP 
heads, newly mounted and very rare. References. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—GAME HEADS PROPERLY 
prepared to mount, Moose, elk, mountain sheep 
and deer heads; also scalps to mount the horns 
you now have. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Dealer 
in game heads, Unionville, Ontario. 

















GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR SALE—W. C. SCOTT PREMIER 20 
gauge, 26 in. barrels. Weeks, 105 E. 192nd St., 
New York City. 





SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 


WHITES GAME PRESERVE, WATER- 
lily, Currituck Sound, N. C. No better duck, 
goose, quail and snipe shooting in North America, 
especially canvasbacks. Write for reservation now. 








REAL SPORT AT POPLAR BRANCH, 
duck and goose shooting. Batteries, baited 
blinds, live decoys and experienced guides. Quail 
shooting and strip€d bass fishing on oft days. 
Ladies may be entertained as well. Write today 
ee particulars. W. E. Ballance, Poplar Branch, 

C 








INDIAN CURIOS 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED NECK- 





laces, hatbands, $2.50; moccasins, $4.50; dozen 
arrowheads, $2.25; birchbark canoe, and _ price 
lists, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. 








REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 








COMPLETE MOUNTAIN LAKE, SEV- 
eral hundred acres land, 125 miles distant. Suit- 
able for camping, fishing or hunting club. G. F. 
Archer, 10 E. 43rd St., Vand. 5084. 





HUNTING AND FISHING CLUB FOR 
sale, Gatineau Valley, Quebec. 3 square miles 
of good game territory with full equipment. Ap- 


ply Box 393, Ottawa, Canada. 





FOR RENT—DUCK PRESERVE, TWENTY 
minutes ride from town. For particulars write 
H. D. Beckman, Georgetown, S. C. 








HELP WANTED—MALE 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53, Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 








MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other Govt. positions, write 
for free particulars of exams. Mokane, Dept. B-32, 
Denver, Colo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ALASKA PATHFINDER, ILLUSTRATED 
magazines, three issues with year’s privilege 
Alaskan information Bureau, one dollar. Path- 
finder of Alaska, Anchorage, Alaska. 





SEQUOIA GUN BLUER, $1.50, GUARAN- 
teed bargain, catalog 5c. Sequoia, 17 Spear St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Goin’ Fishin’ 
By Dixie Carroll 


A new book for the every-now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. Full 
of fishing facts gathered from lake and stream 
fishing in all parts of the country. Weather 
conditions and how they affect fishing. Feed 
and food dope and how it relates to when the 
fish are biting. Handling the rod, playing the 
fish, the backlash and how to eliminate it. 
Busting the rules of the game. Natural baits 
and artificials, how to use them, and when. 


357 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N., Y. 





DOES CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAY? 


Tilden, Nebraska, Nov. 1st, 1925. 


The Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—Enclosed find check for $2.85 for next issue. 


I ran adv. in July Forest 


and Stream and sold over $200 worth of dogs. 
: Yours truly, 


The advertisement Mr. McKnight sent us for July issue cost $2.70. 


to be represented in our classified columns. 
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(Signed) A. C, McKNIGHT. 
It will PAY YOU 
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HIS bird goes un- 
SF der many different 

names, such as: 
whiskey-jack, camp rob- 
ber, moose bird, cat bird 
and gorbey; but its true 
name is Canada Jay, 
although it is more com- 
monly called moose bird. 
It is really a mocking 
bird and can imitate al- 
most any bird in the 
woods. It can almost 
imitate a screech owl. 
It is a little smaller 
than the blue jay. There 
has been no satisfactory 
explanation of its nest- 
ing season which is in 
March when the snow is 
still deep and the ground 
is frozen. 


‘Jhis fascinating 


business offers you 


REAL MONEY 


: ‘HERE is real enjoyment as well as 


good profits in raising Windswept 
Quality Silver Foxes. It is interesting 
outdoor work, requiring no previous 
experience, The important thing is to 
get strong, healthy foxes with good 
pelts. Windswept Quality Silvers are 
scientifically selected, fed, mated, and 
cared for. Our twelve years’ experience 
is at your service in helping you make 
the largest possible profits. 


Write today for full details of our 
four plans which make it easy to get 
started, even though you own no land 
or do not want to leave your present 
occupation, 


HE moose bird is 

one of the trapper’s 
greatest enemies, for he 
will rob the traps when- 
ever he can. He spring's 
the traps and picks holes 
in the game caught in 
them. He also destroys 
a vast amount of bird 
life, robbing the nests 
of eggs or killing the 
young birds. <A _ par- 
tridge once had a nest 
across the yard from 
one of my camps, and I 
used to see her nearly 
every day feeding in the 
yard in front of the camp. I watched 
the nest until there were about a dozen 
egg’s in it and then I noticed they be- 
gan to disappear. A few days later, 
when coming to the camp, I saw a 
moose bird fly across the yard with an 
egg in his claws. I chased him and 
made him drop it. Then I went in and 
got my gun and shot him when he came 
back. On looking at the nest I found 
only three eggs left. Then I examined 
the egg the bird had dropped and 
found he had picked holes in it to get 
his claws in. 

If you leave a piece of meat or any 
kind of provisions without being well 
covered, the moose bird will soon de- 
stroy it. It is amusing to watch them 
feeding on the carcasses of game killed 
by the sportsman. One family, gen- 
erally of three and not more than four, 
takes possession of it and keeps all the 
others away. They will fill their 





2905 Windswept Bldg. é 
Henderson, Jefferson Co., N.Y. 








LEARN 

Silver Fox Farming 
Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical, 
no written answers re- 
quired. Special introduc- 
tory price $25 to first pur- 
chaser in each county. 
DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 
Dept. J. 38 W. 34th Street, New York 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, doghouses,etc. Mailed free 


at « Bound Brook, New Jerzal 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Get Our 
Catalogue 
American Awning 
& Tent Co. 
236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
766 
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Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the 


The Moose Bird 


Forest 





Henry Braithwaite in the winter woods. 


throats full of meat, and it is won- 
derful the quantity they can carry in 
them, and fly off and deposit it in a 
hiding place in a tree, and then go 
back for more. 


EANWHILE another family will 

be watching them and as soon as 
the first family has gone back to the 
game, the second will go and steal what 
the first one has hidden and hide it 
for itself. Perhaps there will be a 
third family watching the second and 
will in turn steal from them. They 
will keep this up for days until the 
carcass is gone or snowed up. 

When lunching in the woods one is 
generally visited by a flock of moose 
birds. Many sporting people, especial- 
ly ladies, have great fun throwing 
crumbs of bread and watching the 
moose birds pick them up. They will 
keep coming closer and closer until 
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finally they will eat out of their bene- 
factor’s hands. I remember once hav- 
ing a lady and gentleman from New 
Hampshire with me. They were eat- 
ing dinner from a table in the door 
yard one day, and the lady had been 
feeding and coaxing up a moose bird 
until it would light on the corner of 
the table. I was sitting a short dis- 
tance away watching the performance 
when the cook brought out a slice of 
toast to the lady. I saw that the moose 
bird took particular notice how much 
larger the toast was than the piece of 
bread she gave him, and I.made up my 
mind something was going to happen. 
The next swoop down he made he failed 
to light on the table but seized the 
piece of toast and flew off. The lady 
looked up in surprise and exclaimed, 
“Oh you ungrateful villain,” and we 
had a good laugh at her. 

Another time I saw a moose bird, in 
the road ahead of me, very busy with 
something. I crept up quietly and found 
him tormenting a toad. He would pick 
at it and turn it over on its back, and 
as the toad righted itself, the bird 
would repeat the performance. 


The moose bird is a nuisance in every 
sense of the word, but at the same time 
extremely interesting. 


Does Not Believe Ruffed Grouse 
Nature Changes 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE read with interest Mr. Shel- 

don’s scholarly article on the ruffed 
grouse and regret that I cannot agree 
with much of what he has to say about 
dogs or the habits of birds. It is my 
experience that grouse always have 
scattered and then come together after 
the driving winter storms set in. Here 
in Pennsylvania they have the same 
nature they always had and will lie to 
a dog as well as ever they did. During 
a stormy open season, with storm in the 
air at all times, they are wild and al- 
ways were. We all know that grouse, 
as well as quail, that have been bred 
from a race of birds that have been 
gunned, are educated to the danger, it 
still remains their nature, however, to 
lie and crouch to a dog. I have owned 
just such dogs as Mr. Sheldon’s market 
hunting friend had; if they could be 
had to-day they would command a big 
price. The old race of wise setters has 
passed, sacrificed to a snappy, wide, 
gamy dog lacking in bird sense, short 
of nose, and temperamentally unfit for 
the sport. The modern setter is for the 
most part a “lemon.” Grouse trials 
here next week. They have little to 
show worth seeing. 


WILSON McGREw, 
Pittsfield, Pa. 
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DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 





SPRATT’S DOG FOODS 


provide a perfectly balanced, nour- 
ishing diet, complete in itself, 
containing all the bone and body- 
building elements which a dog 
requires. Owners, breeders and ex- 
hibitors the world over have used 
SPRATT’S successfully for more 
than fifty years. Send 2c. stamp 
for samples and new book on care 


and feeding. 
Spratt’s Patent Ltd., Newark, N. J. 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart”’ with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland. Wisconsin 






Rap po Von ee criminal 
Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 
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If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be _ sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


The Dent Medicine Co., “ex>y" 





Price 
50 Cents 








“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
UP You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 
UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 


East Turnpike New Brunswick, N. J. 













“Dog and Black Fox Insurance”’ 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates, 


LLOYD’S beatles UNDERWRITERS 


roe ae - - - Illinois 





Your Dogs 


KEEP ae coats glossy and pres 
vent infection, Keep their skin 
cleanand healthful. Drive out worms. 
Restore them to full health. Keep 
them cheerful. 


There is a Glover’s Imperial Dog 
Medicine for every dog affection at all Drug Stores, 
Pet Shops and Sporting Goods Dealers, 


Our book, a fully illustrated treatise on dogs, will be 
sent FREE on request, Write for it. Address Dept, RT] 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue + + New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 





CAMP COOKERY 


By Horace Kephart 

This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 
able kind of food, etc 
154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 257 W.57thSt. ,N. Y. C. 





A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to reise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 


of the best of breeding 
FC OSR® US FAVE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 





—— 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk, 
special agent and other government positions, 


$1500 to $2600 year. 
lars and list of positions. 
Denver, Colo. 


Write for free particu- 
Mokane, Dept. 262, 





STA‘TEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
Mork;eINipy ator sOct. lst, ozo: 


State of New York } 
County of New York {f SS: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
221 (W. 67th St., No Yi. City. 

Editor, Aliens A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., 
NY 2 City. 


Managing Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 
Dut iol anu Wis uCitys 


Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 57th 
Sty Ne) Mie Gity, 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York, 
IN ets oh are A. Bruette, 221 W. d7th St., New 
York, George Bird Grinnell, 238 E. 15th 
St; New ine IN ays sale lon barker seittes 
burgh, Pa. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock. bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of Sept., 1925. 
[Seal] EDITH L. BRAZEAU. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 
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Practical Game Breeding 
(Continued from page 718) 


turkey hens will come home to roost. 
Last January I saw a flock of wild tur- 
keys roosting out in the bare trees 
when it was 24 degrees -below zero. 
They had stood 48 degrees in Decem- 
ber. I saw these same wild turkeys 
in an exhibition at Edmonton. Not 
only were the tail coverts true to color, 
a deep brick brown, but the slim, alert 
shape of body and neck were true indi- 
cations of their wild nature. So it is 
possible to tame the real wild birds, as 
I never saw better behaved birds any- 
where than at that exhibition. 

During December you will want to 
watch the snow for tracks of cats, 
mink, weasels, skunk and other vermin 
that may be prowling about your birds 
o’ nights. There is an abundance of 
sport provided for the shooter, hunter 
and trapper raising wild game, and 
plenty of ammunition will be shot off 
by every game breeder to satisfy fully 
the powder manufacturers. Vermin 
shooting lasts all year. I used to shoot 
a lot of small vermin with a .22 for 
the sport of giving them a chance, but 
now I use a .410 as it is exasperating 
shooting owls, skunk, cats and other 
night prowlers in the dark with a .22. 
Have your box traps baited with fish 
for cats and you will find a skunk in 
them now and then. See that your 
sparrow traps are working, too, as you 
will need them during this month when 
the sparrows gather around the barns. 


—_— 


A Day with the Sea Fowl 
(Continued from page 735) 


moving rapidly down the shore. We 
had little hope of a shot until some hun- 
ter fired on the from long range, at 
which they headed out to sea past us. 
As they came nearer, we saw that 
there were four coot and a small duck 
of some sort, probably a teal. It 
seemed as if they must pass us out of 
range, but the coot saw our “shadows,” 
and swung up wind towards our de- 
coys. The coot decoyed perfectly, but 
the teal (for such he proved to be) 
merely inspected our set and started 
to flare off when two charges of “No. 4 
Chilled” stopped him. We managed to 
get a coot apiece before they reached 
safety. On retrieving we found the 
teal to be a male green-wing, while the 
two coot were “skunk-heads,” beauti- 
ful jet black birds, with their fore- 
heads and the napes of their necks a 
pure white. How the teal happend to 
be flocking with these coot we were 
unable to conjecture. 

“This surely is a red-letter day for 
us,” remarked Jim, “that is as far as 
an unusual bag is concerned.” To this 
I fully agreed. 

Now came another long wait, for the 


day was too fine for the birds to be 
flying well. The sun sank low on the 
horizon and it looked as though our 
shooting was over. We agreed, how- 
eevr, to remain out until sunset, in 
spite of our long row home. This was 
fortunate, for at the last moment we 
were rewarded. Just as the sun was 
sinking, the well-known long black line 
of approaching birds appeared on the 
horizon. They did not veer an inch, 
and there was no doubt that they were 
coming in to us. But the sun had dis- 
appeared behind the dunes and we 
watched the lighthouse anxiously, fear- 
ing lest it stop our shooting at the cru- 
cial moment. It was still unlit and 
the birds were banking up to drop in 
amongst our decoys. Again the leaden 
volley hurled its fatal greeting into 
that flock, and again it seemed to rain 
birds. When the echoes died away, the 
dead floated limply on the water, and, 
even as we hauled up anchor to re- 
trieve and pick up our decoys, the 
lighthouse blazed forth its warning, 
officially terminating the shooting for 
the day. After picking up the decoys 
we began our long row home. 

Later, after consuming a prodigious 
supper, as we surveyed our birds-hung 
on the game hooks, with the moon shin- 
ing softly on their glossy plumage, we 
heartily agreed that one more red let- 
ter day had been registered in our 
hunting calendar. 





How the Game Is Counted 
in the National Forests 
(Continued from page 741) 


hill and much real work is necessary 
to right it and get under way again. 


Bek counting the elk, consider- 
able other information was ob- 
tained, such as: numbers of deer, 
mountain sheep and moose in the area, 
kinds and amount of forage consumed 
by game, routes of travel to and from 
their summer range, all of which is 
necessary for the proper handling of 
such large numbers of game animals. 

The count showed 3,955 elk in the 
Sun River herd, which places it 
amongst the very few remaining large 
elk herds, and as this herd has in- 
creased from 200 or 300 head since 
1913, it proves that game protection 
does pay and that counts and estimates 
are necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of our game herds. 

Year after year these estimates be- 
come more accurate because the rang- 
ers become more intimately acquainted 
with the game haunts and more actual 
counts are being made. Probably the 
actual number of deer, elk, moose, etc., 
on the National Forests will never be 
known, but an approximation close 
enough for practical management will 
be secured. 
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Sportsmen’s Encylopedia. | 
A Reference Book Invaluable to the Outdoor Man | 


This encyclopedia covers in a clear, accurate and comprehensive manner 
the entire range of the great out-of-doors. It is a volume to which the 
sportsman can refer ai confidence for accurate information in every 
branch of outdoor sport. It is replete with the practical experiences, 
the practices and the usages of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, Eplorem rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. A book of useful hints and suggestions any one 
of which would justify its publication. Deserving of a place in every 





? S ‘ 
sportsman’s library. 320 pages (5x7!) . 
5 What you will find in the SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 2 
Guncraft The secrets of success in handling the Camping How to find your way in the woods, 
shotgun, the rifle and the pistol, are and peel ae se getting es es a 
ae F build a comfortable camp, cook whole- 
gene i ‘alan ey ood Bu Woodcraft some food, make a soft, refreshing bed, 
cuts an ; diagrams. The peculiarities uild your own equipment, and fashion 
and habits of wild animals and the with knife and axe many useful little 
flight of various birds are described in contrivances that will add to your com- 
i a manner that will enable the sports- ; fort in camp and on the trail. 
man to become proficient in the field, Trapping The methods of the professional trap- 


per, and valuable baits, hints and sug- 
gestions in the way of skinning, pre- 
serving and tanning. 


in the covert or on the marsh. 


° The most approved methods in the art : The . . : 
practical side of boating and canoe- 
Angling of fly and_ bait casting are set forth Boating ing. The building of a canvas canoe, a 
cleary. A fully illustrated article on fishing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, 


the tying of the most successful trout etc., have been covered in a clear 


: and bass flies, the grasshopper fly, the igen 
‘ ae fch li ‘ nd a a Dogs The management of dogs in health and 
orse-hair : ine, and many aning their treatment in disease. The training 
facts that will enable you to attain a of hounds and beagles, and the break- 
complete mastery of the angler’s art. ing of setters, pointers and _ spaniels. 

MEMBERSHIPS 
Parone MEMBERS receive FOREST AND STREAM for 12 months, an engraved certificate of 
$2.00 membership, and copy of the SporTsMEN’s.ENCYCLOPEDIA, in Cartridge Cover. 
DUES MEMBERS receive ForEsT AND STREAM for 24 months, an engraved certificate of 
93.25 membership, and copy of the SportsMEN’s ENcycLopeniA, in Flexible Fabri- 
ee koid Cover. 

DUES MEMBERS receive ForREST AND STREAM for 36 months, an engraved certificate of 
tone Ee membership, and copy of the SporrsMEN’s ENcycLopepia, in Full Leather 


Cover. 


-FOREST & STREAM SOCIETY, 221-3 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 





221 West 57TH STREET, New York CITY LD Reuter See oe CACC LOE Maer ne 1925. 
GENTLEMEN: ; 
I accept your invitation to become a member of THE Forest AND Stream Society. My membership certificate, 
Leather 
Forest AND StrREAM MAGAzINE and THE SPporRTSMEN’s ENCYCLOPEDIA in [Garecidge! cover, ane to be addressed to: 
Fabrikoid : 
Signature Macs Watatstet ater tostarcttateiote a ene evs c Sorat avoa hi orca he oisbetenereleterciare te orale orctttc: Sealer ctaveevelass oles Sietaetetnons om Rois 
A ddrecsrorrc: tet sisieaie sare er Siaiala cate taieretatieretetartetere ereiele cis la site aeislsvet crakele sie istete sotto acisc wiare vinatete 
F MARY ah ects ane ie ate Fok eates ta cle a ath caen ec ced ake Ooeae State ge ae deate’s esce thereto 
HMOLNRER HETOWILL cuit hc sik et ss e's vs <'0 oes seed. nea DollarsatoncoverninYsduesston igi ts Cha vie Hier ovis ies aid t es Weds ve Paes years. 


Please write plainly to insure correct mailing address There are ro other costs or obligations 











Jist 
Huntin’ 


By 
OZARK 
RIPLEY 


This volume 
is a collection 
of wholesome 
outdoor sto- 
ries. Written 
by an expert 
guide who 
has fis heed 
and. hunted 
from Northern Alaska to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Each incident is a perfect short 
story, and the author brings about the 
objective,in a. manner that not only 
holds spellbound the reader but in- 
structs the tyro as well as the old-timer. 


192 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


In the Alaska- Yukon 


Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire 


This fine narrative of achievement in 
the wildest outdoors is enough to stir 
the fires of every red-blooded man and 
boy, gltsunotit 1s entirely worrect ane 
chase difficult, the country wild and 
rueced,in the extreme, the hunt pur- 
suéd with: no unjustifiable killing. It 
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Complete 
Dog Book 


By 
WILLIAM 
A. BRUETTE 


This modern 
work,  writ- 
ten by an au- 
thority of in- 
ternational 
reputation, 
Present sein 
an entertain. 
ing manner 
the history, general characteristics, pe- 
culiarities and particular sphere of use- 
fulness of all of these breeds recognized 
by the American Kennel Club. The-lat- 
est standards for judging each breed are 
given. 


353 pages. 





Illustrated. Cloth, $ 3.00 





Camp Fires in the 
Yukon 
By HENryY ANTON AUER 


In this volume the author, an explorer, 
a hunter of big game, and a lover of the 
Great Out-of-doors, takes the reader 
from the shut-in life f the cities to the 
mighty wilderness of Alaska and the 
Yukon. Here one sees intimately the 
details of a regign whose vastness is lit- 















descaibés,. ai hunting -<countny” 10n tle comprehen by the average indi- 
the VWWiuhite River of »Alaska: sand vidual. An invaP&able volume to sports- 
Yukon Territory ‘far off the hereto- men, nature lovers and those inter- 
fore beaten ested in ge- 
2 paths of the ography and Ke ere 
IN THE é big game the charm of ' ) 
ALASKA-YUKON hunter going far-off places CAMP FIRES 
GAMELANDS to “he iar and remote IN THE YUKON 
ap : North. corners. <a ee 
MoGNA HARRY A.AUER 
Cloth, $2.50 206 pages. 
Illustrated. Illustrated. 
215 pages. 


Cloth, $3.00 
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